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fmds  MelUns  Food 

Indispensable 


Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  lo,  1895. 

Doliber-Goodalc  Co. 

Gentlemen, — 

With  the  aid  of^MelHn's  Food^and  a  bicycle  I  have  just 
been  able  to  write  a  l>ook  of  85,000  words  in  twenty  days,  and 
copy  the  same  in  ten  days,  finishing  the  task  in  exactly  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  its  commencement. 

Every  writer  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task 
and  will  realize  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  oi 
regular  hours  and  most  nourishing  food.  While  engaged  upon  it 
my  unvarying  breakfast  was  a  glass  of-^Mellin's  Pood^into  whicb 
was  beaten  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fruit  At  xi  o'clock  I  had 
another  glass  of^Mellin's  Pood.^^  Then  came  lunch  at  z  o'clock, 
bicycle  ride  from  3.30  till  5.30,  dinner  at  6  o'clock,  two  hours 
of  work  each  evening,  and  a  glass  of<4Mellin's  Poodl^at  10  p.  m. 
to  insure  a  night  of  sound  sleep,  which  it  never  failed  to  do. 

Best  of  all  is*  the  fact  that  since  beginning  the  use  of 
<4MelUn's  Pood^I  have  had  no  trace  of  dyspepsia,  more  or  less  of 
which  has  accompanied  the  completion  of  most  of  my  other  books. 

Therefore,  from  this  time  on  I  am  a  stanch  upholder  of 
•^Mellin's  Pood,^and  shall  hereafter  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  those  things  an  author  must  have,  in  order  to  achieve  the  best 
results. 

In  the  meantime  1  remain,  with  regards, 

Yours  very  truly. 

Sample  Eree 


Doliber-Ooodale  Co.,  Bosu»n. 


J 
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LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTK 

HY  '^VILLIAM  M.  SLOANE. 

NAPOLEON  i.,  JSMPBROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

DBCLABATION  OF  THB  EMPIRE— « THE  DESCENT  INTO  ENGLAND  »— THE  CORONATTON  OP 

NAPOLEON  I.— THE  EMPEHOll  OF  THF,  FKF.NrtI  rilOWXED  KIXG  OF  ITALY— 
THB  EXPAN?!!ON  OF  FKANCE  AND  THE  THIRD  COALITION— NAPO- 
LEONS UKAND  AKMY  AND  (JKAND  STRATEGY. 

DECLARATION  OP  THB  ElfFIRB.  out  system,  he  found  for  his  soaring;  ambition 

no  fitting  sphere  in  the  country  of  his  birth, 

STEP  by  step,  laboriously  and  painfully,  the  only  fatherland  he  ever  knew;  and  in  that 
bjr  guile  and  prudence,  in  the  exercise  of  limited  field  he  was  both  ineffectual  as  an 
consummate  genius  ^^ohYw  nnd  politician,  aj^'tator  and  unsuoo^ful  as  a  revolution- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  now  climbed  to  the  ary.  But  with  keen  insight  he  studied  and 
pimiacle  of  revolutionary  power.  Turbuleiit  appiehended  the  greater  movement  as  it  de- 
in  his  childhood  and  nurtured  in  rdtdlimon  veloped  in  France.  Standing  ever  at  the  part- 
catchwords  of  liberty,  his  school  years  were  ing  of  the  ways,  and  indifferent  to  principle, 
embittered  by  privation,  and  by  the  taunts  he  carefully  considered  each  path,  and  tinally 
of  stripling  aristocrats  who  refused  reco^i-  chose  the  one  which  seemed  easiest  for  his 
tioii  to  his  own  vauntei]  but  dubious  noliil-  footsteps,  and  likeliest  to  j^uide  them  to- 
ity.  His  mind  turned  in  disj^iist  from  th"  ward  the  goal  of  his  amiiition.  Fertile  in 
husks  of  scholasticism  presented  as  learning  resources,  he  strove  always  to  eonstruct  a 
hy  his  incapable  teachers,  and  his  imagina-  double  plan,  and  in  the  failure  of  one  ezpe- 
tion  roamed  at  will  amonj^  both  the  ideals  of  dient  passed  easily  to  another.  His  career 
classical  antiquity  and  the  llu  ories  of  the  was  marked  by  many  blunders,  and  he  was 
eighteenth  century,  Plutarch  bein^  his  solace  often  brought  to  a  stand  on  the  verge  of  some 
and  Rousseau  his  guide.  Out  of  such  male-  abyss  which  threatened  failure  and  ruin:  yet, 
rials  he  constructed  a  concept  of  living  all  his  like  the  driver  of  a  midnight  train,  he  kept 
own,  at  once  practical,  yet  visionary,  ruled  the  headlight  of  caution  trimmed  and  burn- 
by  natural  affection,  yet  dictatorial,  bounded  ing.  Careless  of  the  dangers  abounding  be- 
by  a  large  horison,  yet  limited  by  imperfect  hind  the  walls  of  revolutionaiy  darkness 
knowledge.  which  hedged  hi?  track,  he  ever  paused  be- 
Insubordinate  as  a  subaltern  under  a  worn-  fore  those  immediately  confronting  him,  and 
Copyright,  189ft,  hj  Ths  Camncr  Co.  All  rights  rewrvfd. 
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sometimes  rftrentefl  far  to  tind  a  devious 
but  hazardless  circuit.  Urumaire  was  almost 
the  only  occasioTi  of  his  lai-^(>r  life  on  which, 
unwan*,  he  had  come  in  fuil  career  upon* an 
opening  chasm.  Fate  being  propitious,  be 
was  saved.  LucieUp  witii  presence  of  mind, 
opened  the  throttle,  and,  by  releasing  the 
pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the  soMiers  at  the 
critical  instant,  safely  drove  the  machine 
across  a  toppling  bridge. 

Sobered  for  the  moment  by  contemplating 
a  past  danger  which  had  threatened  annihi- 
lation, and  by  the  crowding  responsibilities 
of  the  future^  the  better  side  of  the  First 
Consul's  nature  was  for  a  time  dominant. 
So  far  as  consistent  with  his  aspirations 
for  personal  power  and  glory,  he  put  into 
practical  operation  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolutionary  ideals,  failinj^  only  in 
that  which  sought  to  substitute  a  national 
for  a  Roman  chnrch.  Bat  in  this  process  he 
took  full  advanta<,rt'  of  t^le  state  of  French 
society  to  make  himself  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  French  life  on  itij  new- 
path.  Incapable  of  the  noble  self-abnegation 
which  characterized  (lie  ch)se  of  Washing- 
ton's career,  by  the  parade  of  livil  liberty 
and  a  restored  social  order  he  so  niiniinii'Aid 
the  popular,  representative,  oonstitational 
side  of  his  reconstructed  government  as 
to  erect  it  into  a  virtual  tyranny  on  its 
political  side.  The  temptation  to  make  the 
fact  and  the  name  fit  each  other  was  over- 
powering:, for  the  self-styled  commonwealth, 
with  a  chief  magistrate  claiming  to  hold  his 
office  as  a  public  trust,  was  quite  ready  to 
be  hiunched  as  a  liberal  empire  under  a  ruler 
who  in  reality  held  the  highest  power  as  a 
possession. 

The  murder  of  the  Due  (i  Kn^^liien  was  vir- 
tually a  notification  of  this  fact  to  all  the 
dynasties  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  French 
nation.  The  bebavior  of  both  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  understood  it  as  such. 
Death  was  the  fate  di  stincd  not  merely  for 
the  intestine  and  personal  enemies  of  the 
First  Citizen,  but  for  tbe  fiMreign  foe,  prince 
or  peasant,  who  should  conspire  against  him 
whom  the  French  delifrhted  to  honor.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  Bonaparte  believed  iiim- 
self ,  and  a  dynasty  proceeding  from  his  loins, 
to  he  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  consen'ators 
of  the  new  l-Yance;  that  he  conceived  of  a 
purely  French  empire  which  should  be  the 
depositary  for  that  land  of  all  that  had  been 
gained  bythoKi'Vohit  ion;  and  that  lu'  bclit-vi-d 
he  could  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  tremen- 
dous speed  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  his 
career  of  single  rule.  But  it  is  not  probable; 


for  no  one  knew  the  French  better  than  he 
did,  appreciating  as  he  did  most  fully  their 
seal,  their  enthusiasm,  their  devotion,  their 
pride,  and  especially  their  passion  for  leader- 
ship among  nations.  It  was  because  the  Bour- 
bons had  failed  to  represent  these  qualities 
that  they  despised  the  Bourbcjns;  it  w  as  be- 
cause they  saw  their  incarnation  in  Bona- 
parte that  they  had  assisted  him  to  climb, 
and  were  fairly  indifferent  to  his  dealings 
with  the  Due  d'Enghien.  He  must  have  known 
very  well  that,  havinj;  mounted  BO  high,  he 
must  mount  still  higher. 

He  also  understood  the  dynastic  exclusive- 
ness  of  Europe.  In  a  sense  the  houses  of 
Hanover,  of  Ilohenzollern,  and  of  Siivoy  were 
IKirvenus  in  the  councils  of  royalty;  yet  they 
were  ancient  princely  stocks,  and  their  ac- 
ce.-^sion  to  supreme  power  had  not  shocked 
ancient  prejudice;  the  dubious  and  blood- 
stained title  of  the  Czar  did  not  diminish  his 
influence,  for  liis  su(  cession  was  not  more 
irregular  than  that  of  m;iny  of  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  semi-oriental  Russian  throne. 
But  to  substitute  for  the  Bourbons,  the  old- 
est divine-right  dynasty  of  Kuropc.  and  in 
the  enlightened  West,  a  citizen  king  of  low 
descent,  who  based  his  claims  on  popular  suf- 
frage, and  successfully  to  assert  the  place  of  a 
plebeian  amonp;  tlie  niyrnjiians,  was  to  brave 
tbe  inlleshed  prejudice  of  all  conservative 
Europe,  and  to  hori  defiance  at  the  old  sys- 
ton,  than  which  to  millions  of  minds  none 
other  was  conceivable.  To  reach  the  h^k^I 
fighting  was  not  a  voluntary  choice,  but  an 
absolute  necessity;  for  the  French  must  be 
left  in  no  doubt  but  that  their  i>ojiular  sover- 
eif^n  was  quite  as  nble  to  a.s.sert  his  peerage 
among  kings  as  any  (;ne  of  royal  lineap^e  and 
ecclesiastioil  nnction  would  be. 

These  were  the  conditinns  under  which  the 
bark  of  liberal  empire  was  to  set  sail.  It  does 
not  se^m  possible  that  any  pilot  could  have 
saved  her  amid  such  typhoons  as  she  must 
encounter.  P.ona]iarte  was  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  any  other,  and  for  y^ars  his  craft 
was  taut  and  saucy;  but  she  had  no  friendly 
harbors  in  which  to  retit,  she  rode  out  one 
storm  only  to  enter  another  more  violent,  and 
at  last  even  the  supernal  pow  ers  of  the  great 
captain  failed  him.  Even  at  the  outset  the 
omens  wt-re  not  as  propitious  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  since  the  defiance  contained  in 
Enghien's  murder  was  better  understood 
abroad  than  at  home.  For  the  moment  the 
mistake  appeare>i  t>i'  little  importance.  The 
French  public  began  almost  immediately  to 
discuss  whether  the  consular  power  should 
not  be  made  hereditaiy,  and  within  a  week 
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after  its  occorrence  relegated  the  affair  of 
the  duke's  death  to  apparent  oblivion. 

For  this  there  were  iiunuTou.^  reasons.  Tho 
discontent  in  the  army  virtually  liisappoart-il 
with  Moreau's  disgrdco,  and  Lhercat'ler  buLli 
generals  and  men  were  entirely  docile.  The 
Bourbons  at  once  returned  to  their  conspir- 
acies, but  so  ineffectively  that  neither  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  nor  the  French  people 
felt  any  active  intere-L  Royali.sni  in  France 
was  thus  temporarily  crushed.  The  France 
of  1803  wa3  the  new  France,  lier  church 
had  been  reconstructed;  her  army  was  de- 
voted  to  I'onaparte  as  the  man  of  the  nation; 
her  revolution  had  h  >i  n  partly  pruned  and 
partly  warped  into  the  forms  of  a  personal 
government,  her  laws  revued  and  codified, 
her  old  onh'rs  of  chivalry  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  liiT  tinancial  administration  purified  and 
strengthened,  her  educational  system  ren- 
ovated, her  social  and  family  life  given  new 
direction  by  the  stringent  rej^iilat ion  of  test- 
amentary disposition,  her  government  cen- 
tmUted»~in  dtort,  the  whole  stractare  from 
foundation  to  turret  had  been  repaired,  re- 
stored, strengthened,  and  given  its  modem 
form. 

The  people,  composed  of  successive  alluvia 

of  immigrants  and  conquerors  since  the  days 
of  Julius  ( 'a  -^ar.  had  been  thoroughly  unified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution.  They 
wanted  the  gains  of  the  Revolution  secured 
by  the  hereditary  iiov.er  of  a  house  which 
represented  the  principles  of  that  event.  It 
is  absurd  to  point  out  the  few  smoldering 
fires  of  di.scontent  a  ?  if  they  were  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  time.  Far  from  it. 
The  nation,  leveled  and  unilied,  was  proud 
of  its  institutions,  eager  to  enjoy  them,  and 
anzloitt  that  nothing  she u  1 1  occur  to  disturb 
it.«;  peaceful  occupancy  of  the  new  house 
it  had  built.  Ail  but  a  few  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  patriotism  which  now  passion- 
ately adored  the  new  France  was  in  large 
measure  only  aiiof  her  name  and  form  for  de- 
votion to  t!ie  mail  wlio  jjrcj^ideii  nt  iu  birth 
and  claimed  to  be  its  progenitor.  For  some 
time  past  the  i)hrase  "French  empire"  h  i  l 
been  used  by  orators  and  writers  to  desig- 
nate the  majesty  and  beauty  of  its  institu- 
tions. As  early  as  May,  lcS02,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  heard  the  First  Consul  spoken  of 
as  « Emperor  of  the  Gauls,»  and  in  March, 
1808,  an  English  gentleman  in  Paris  recorded 
the  same  expression  in  his  journal. 

There  was,  therefore,  neithershock  nor  sur- 
prise anywhere  in  the  nation  when  on  March 
27, 1804,  the  senate  presented  to  the  First 
Consul  an  address  proposing  in  the  name  of 


the  people  that  he  should  take  measures  « to 
keep  for  the  sons  what  he  had  made  for  the 

fathers.*  This  was  the  moment  of  Bonaparte's 
<;reat«st  unpopularity— not  a  week  after  the 
execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien;  while  yet 
the  blundering  and  irregular  trial  of  Moreau 
was  incom|)lete.  and  a  few  true  friends  were 
representing  their  hero  as  the  victim  of 
Bonaparte's  hate;  before  (leorges  had  been 
condemned,  and  while  Pichegru  was  yet  alive. 
V.vory  one  expected  tlie  event,  most  desired 
it,  partly  for  the  reason  given  by  the  senate, 
partly  for  the  dramatic  effect,  partly  because 
they  wanted  neither  the  Bourbons  nor  the 
Terror  again.  The  senate  was  now  known  as 
the  satellite  of  the  First  Consul :  in  .spite  of 
changes  the  tribunato  still  retained  its  pop- 
ular character  and  the  national  resjject.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  formal  initiative  should 
cunie  from  the  latter.  During  the  three  weeks 
or  more  which  elapsed  between  the  address 
of  the  senate  and  the  end  of  April,  Bonaparte 
had  made  certain  that  neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  would  oppose,  and  that  army  and 
people  were  willing.  On  the  2.")th,  therefore, 
he  seized  once  more  the  shield  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  told  the  senate  that  he  had  heard 
with  interest  their  plan  « to  insure  the  tri- 
umph of  equality  and  public  liberty,"  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  their  tho«j;hts  with- 
out reserve.  «I  should  like  on  .July  14  of 
this  year  to  say  to  the  French  people:  *¥\t' 
teen  years  ago  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
you  ran  to  arms,  you  secured  liberty,  equal- 
ity, glorv'.  To-day  these  chicfest  treasures 
r  [he  nation,  assured  beyond  a  doubt,  are 
slieliered  from  evrr\''  storm;  they  are  pre- 
served for  you  and  your  children.* » 

On  April  80, 180^  a  member  of  the  tribu* 
nate  who  had  been  richly  bribed  brought  in  a 
complete  project.  In  the  interval  a  commit- 
tee had  inquired  of  the  future  incumbent 
of  the  new  hereditary  office  what  title  he 
Would  like  to  have  consul,  stadholder,  or 
einjieror.  His  jirudent  choice  fell  on  the  1a.«t. 
The  Word  lias  aitquiri  d  a  new  sigiuticance  in 
our  age;  but  then  it  still  had  the  old  Roman 
meanin;^^  It  propitititeil theprofessional  pride 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  republicanism 
in  the  army,  and  while  plainly  abolishing  de- 
mocracy, it  also  bade  defiance  to  royalism. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunes  vot^d  that  Najw- 
leon  lionaparte  be  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France  as  emperor,  and  that  the 
imperial  power  be  declared  hereditary.  There 
was  onlv  I. no  man  who  dared  to  interpose  his 
negative  vole— Napoleon's  earliest  protector, 
the  grim  and  veteran  republican  Oamot.  In 
a  calm  and  moderate  speech  he  admitted  that 
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there  was  a  temporary  dictator,  and  that  the  restore.  Hut  if  the  nation  desired  what  he 

republican  constitutions  of  the  country  had  conscientiously  opposed,  he  would  retire  to 

been  unstable,  but  he  thought  that  with  peace  private  life,  and  unqualifiedly  obey  its  will, 
would  come  wisdom  and  permanency,  as  in  the      The  legislative  l)ody  was  quickly  summoned 

I'nited  States.  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  virtue  to  a  special  meeting,  and,  according  to  the 

and  talent,  to  be  sure,  but  what  about  his  de-  constitution,  made  the  resolutions  law  by  its 

scendants?  Commodus  was  the  son  of  Marcus  approval.   As  soon  as  decency  would  pcr- 

-\urelius.  Whatever  might  be  the  splendor  mit,  a  new  constitution  was  laid  before  the 

of  a  man's  services,  there  were  bounds  to  council  of  state,  discussed  under  Bonaparte's 

public  gratitude,  and  these  bounds  had  been  direction,  and  sent  down  to  the  senate  for 

reached;  to  overstep  them  would  destroy  the  consideration.    On  May  18  the  paper  was 

liberty  which  the  First  ('onsul  had  helped  to  adopted  in  that  body  with  four  dissenting 
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voices,  incladmg  that  of  the  Abbe  Siey^s, 
who  bated  all  eharten  not  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. On  the  same  (hiy  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate constituting  the  empire  was  carried  to 
the  First  Consul  at  St.  Cloud,  where  it  was 
duly  approved  by  him,  and  was  formally  pro- 
mulgated. It  w-ds  found  that  the  difficulty 
concerning  heredity,  where  there  were  no 
chjldren  to  mherit,  had  bean  evaded  by  giving 
to  Napoleon,  but  to  none  of  his  sncceflsors, 
the  right  of  adoption;  and  in  the  event  that 
there  should  be  neither  a  natural  nor  an 
adoptive  heir,  by  settling  the  snceeflsion  first 
in  the  family  of  Joseph,  then  in  that  of  Lu- 
cien.  lifith  of  whom  were  declared  to  be  im- 
perial princes.  As  there  was  to  be  no  more 
fear  of  military  upheavals  and  popular  ter^ 
rorism  within  the  nation,  all  chance  was  thus 
removed  for  the  return  of  a  dynasty  likely  to 
disturb  the  existing  conditions  of  property. 

The  changes  in  the  constitntion  were  radi- 
cal, and  many  of  them  were  not  made  public 
except  as  they  were  put  into  operation.  The 
tribiinate  was  nntonehed;  bat  the  legislature 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  juristic,  ad- 
ministrative, and  financial.  Its  members  re- 
gained a  partial  liberty  uf  speech,  and  might 
again  discuss,  but  only  with  closed  doors,  the 
measures  laid  before  them.  The  senate  be- 
came a  house  of  lords.  Six  great  dignitaries, 
sixteen  military  grandees  called  marshals, 
and  a  number  of  the  highest  administrative 
officials  were  added  to  its  numbers.  Refer- 
ring to  the  imperial  state  of  the  great  Ger- 
man whom  the  French  style  Charlemagne, 
the  imperial  officers  of  Napoleon  were  desig- 
nated, some  by  titles  from  Karlinj^  history 
such  as  the  "Great  Elector,*  the  "Arch- 
chancellor  of  the  Empire,»  the  « Arch-chan> 
celior  of  State,i»  the  «  Arch-treasurer,"  others 
by  ancient  French  designations  such  as  the 
« Constable)*  and  the  «Uigh  Admiral.*  These, 
with  the  imperial  prinoe8»  were  to  be  addressed 
as  «Monseigneur,»  or « Your  Hif^hness,»  either 
« imperial*  or  «most  serene,»  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  Emperor  himself  was  to  be 
addressed  as  «  Your  Majesty  »  or  «  Sire.i»  His 
civil  list  was  25,0(H),(KK)  francs;  the  income 
of  each  «arch»  dignitary  was  a  third  of  a 
million.  Gunbac^ris  was  made  Chancellor; 
Lebrun,  TreaFiTr^^  r;  Toseph  Ilonaparte  was  ap- 
pointed Elector, and  Louis,  Constable;  Fouche 
was  reappointed  Minister  of  I'olice;  Talley- 
rand remained  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  heraldic  device  chosen  for  the  seal  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  was  the  favorite  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  eaglet  an  vol » 
—that  %  on  the  wing. 

There  was  nothing  original  in  the  idea  and 
Vol.  LI.— 2. 


constitution  of  all  this  tawdry  state  except 
the  institution  of  the  mandials,  which  was 

altogether  so.  In  prosperity  this  military 
hierarchy  giive  strength  to  the  empire,  but 
in  adversity  it  proved  a  serious  element  of 
weakness.  The  list  was  shrewdly  chosen  to 
assure  the  good  will  of  the  army.  Jourdan, 
who  as  consular  minister  had  successfully 
pacified  Piedmont,  was  named  as  having  been 
the  victor  of  Fl  r  u  (1794);  his  republi- 
canism was  thus  both  recalled  and  tinnlly 
quenched.  Berthier  was  rewarded  for  his  skill 
as  chief  of  staff;  Massfna  for  his  daring  at 
Rivoli,  his  victory  at  Zurich,  his  endurance  at 
(Jenoa.  Augereau,  another  converted  demo- 
crat, was  remembered  for  Castiglione;  Brune 
was  appointed  for  his  campaign  in  Holland 
against  the  Duke  of  York;  Davout  for  his 
Egyptian  laurels;  Lannes  and  Ney  for  their 
bravery  in  many  actions;  Murat  as  the  great 
cavalry  commander;  Bessi^res  as  chief  of  the 
guards;  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Moncey,  and  Mor- 
tier  for  reasons  of  policy  and  for  their  gen- 
eral reputation. 

The  « lion  couchant »  had  been  suggested  as 
the  heraldic  device  of  the  new  empire,  but 
Napoleon  scorned  it.  In  all  his  preparations  he 
carefully  distinguished  between  tiie  «  Statin 
which  was  of  coursf  France  ^^^th  its  natural 
boundaries,  and  the  « Empire,*  which  was  evi- 
dently something  more ;  the  resting  lion  might 
t}T)ify  the  former,  the  soaring  eagle  was 
(1  early  a  device  for  the  other,  whir-h,  like 
the  realm  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  to  know 
no  « natural  *  obstaclee  in  its  extension. 

The  most  immediate  and  visible  sign  of  the 
new  order  of  things  was  the  changed  life  at 
the  Tuileries.  The  palace  was  thronged  no 
longer  with  powerful  but  maladroit  persons 
who  did  not  know  how  to  advance,  bow,  and 
recede,  and  who  could  not  wear  their  elegant 
clothes  with  dignity;  nor  with  others  who, 
more  refined  in  their  training,  langhed  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  imperfect  manners  of 
the  former.  A  thorough  court  was  organized 
with  earefnl  supervision  and  rigid  etiquette. 
Soon  everybody  could  behave  with  sufficient 
grace  and  dignity.  Fesch  was  the  flrand 
Almoner;  Duroc  was  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Palace;  Talleyrand,  Grand  Chamberlain;  Ber- 
thier.  Master  of  the  Hounds;  and  Caulain- 
court.  .Master  of  the  Horse,  .\lready  many 
of  the  returned  emigrants  had  pocketed  their 
pride  and  their  prejudices  to  accept  office 
under  the  consulate ;  these  and  others  equally 
pliable  now  thronged  the  court  to  fill  the 
minor  places  of  {n^»erial  dignity.  The  per- 
fection of  ceremonial  was  assured  by  the 
appointment,  as  the  arbitrator  of  etiquette^ 
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of  S^gur,  once  minister  of  Louis  XVL  Id 
Russia.  Everybody  who  hoped  to  shine  was 
expected  to  study  the  rules  and  be  present 
at  munerouB  nJieoraals.  Hme.  Ouninii, 
formerly  a  lady  in  waiting  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, was  summoned  to  lond  her  a.ssi.stance, 
and,  in  order  to  comply,  she  aUandone<l  her 
recently  orp^anued  fidihing-echool  for  young 
ladies.  There  were  scores  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  of  the  new,  anxious  to 
profit  by  hw  inatmction. 

Finally  the  now  traditional  formality  of 
seekinpr  the  popular  approval  was  not  forj^ot- 
ten.  To  be  sure,  the  question  put  was  merely 
whether  the  imporia!  aocceadon  should  re- 
main  in  the  Emperor's  family.  The  rejdy  was 
a  thunderous  yes;  there  beinjx,  out  of  three 
and  a  half  miiliun  voto^  all  told,  only  two 
and  a  half  thousand  in  the  negative.  It  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  rirrcmf^  the  latter  were 
those  of  all  but  three  oi  the  Taris  lawyers. 

^e  Paris  populace,  indeed,  was  nndeoHm- 
strative,  but  it  was  rather  because  the  idea 
had  ceased  to  be  novel.  In  a  portion  of  the 
army,  also,  there  was  coolness,  but  not  ex- 
actly from  conviction.  Paul  Ixrate  Courier, 
who  was  then  an  artillery  officer  in  the  army 
at  Naples,  pjaphically  descrilx'd  the  re- 
ception of  the  newd  by  his  regiment;  «The 
colonel  summoned  the  officers,  and  with  no 
remarks  or  pn-nn^Me  nskf  r]  them  to  vote  on 
the  question:  emperor  or  republic— which? 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  were  silent.  At 
last  a  young  lieutenant  blurted  out,  <If  he 
wanty  to  be  emperor,  all  right— but  for  my 
part  I  don't  like  it.t  <  Explain  your  meaning,* 
said  the  colonel,  d  don't  wish  to.>  (Very 
good.'  Silence  again,  and  the  officers  stare 
about  as  if  they  had  never  seen  one  another 
before.  We  should  be  sitting  there  yet  if 
1  had  not  taken  the  floor.  <  Gentlemen,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  I  speak  under  correction, 
that  this  is  no  business  of  ours.  The  nation 
wants  an  emperor;  are  we  to  discuss  then' 
conduct?)  This  argument  was  so  to  the 
point  that  the  company  rose,  signified  their 
assent,  and  adjourned  below  to  play  billiards! 
cUpon  my  word,»  said  an  officer,  (you  talk 
like  ricero;  but  why  do  you  want  him  to  be 
emperor?*  <To  get  through  and  play  our 
game;  did  you  want  to  stay  there  all  day— 
dont  you  want  him  ?  >  <  I  don't  know,*  was 
the  reply,  '^nit  I  thou<^ht  he  was  made  for 
something  better.*  The  reply  was  not  stupid. 
A  man  nke  him,  Bonaparte,  general,  the 
greatest  captain  in  the  world— that  is  the 
man  they  are  going  to  call  <  Majesty.*  To  be 
Bonaparte  and  to  turn  himself  into  <«Sire,>  he 
wants  to  1^  in  the  scale.  Bnt  no,  he  thinks 


he  is  rising  by  putting  himself  on  a  plane 
with  kings.  He  loves  a  title  better  than  a 
name.  Poor  man,  his  ideas  are  far  below  his 
fortunej>  Such  are  the  comments  of  the 
brilliant  Hellenistic  scholar  to  whom  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  the  fine  Greek  fragment, 
*(  DaphnlB  and  Chloe.**  Another  illustration 
of  how  votes  were  manipulated  in  that  day 
is  given  in  a  letter  of  Fabrier,  later  an  ex- 
cellent general  of  the  First  Empire,  written 
from  Hetz,  where  he  was  a  student  in  the 
military  school.  The  authorities  proposed 
that  the  cadeUs  should  si^n  document  invit- 
ing the  i-lrst  Consul  to  declare  himself  em- 
peror. The  majority  refused,  but  in  referring 
to  the  paper  signed  by  the  minority  the  com- 
mandant used  the  word  « unanimously.*  A 
committee  wa^  appointed  to  protest,  but  on 
the  technical  charge  of  approaching  the  gen- 
eral without  the  mediation  of  their  colonel, 
they  were  imprisoned.  To  secure  their  com- 
radei^  release  the  other  recalcitrants  gave  in 
and  signed. 

«THB  DESCENT  INTO  ENGLAMO.* 

When  Pepin  the  Short  asked  Pope  Zacha- 
rias  in  752  whether  the  name  or  the  fact  made 
the  legitimate  king,  the  reply  was,  « He  is 
king  who  hius  the  power*;  and  in  token  of 
this  dootriiii  it  \v;is  the  papal  sanction  which 
sealed  the  legitimacy  of  the  Karlings  in  Boni- 
face's crowning  Pepin  as  king.  a  cen- 
tury- later  I  'l  i  <  1  ^  III.,  actingby  an  arrogated 
but  admitte*!  authoritv,  ]ike\%nse  established 
their  imperial  dignity  by  setting  the  imperial 
crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  the  Great.  This 
event  occurred  on  rhriptmas  day  of  the  mem- 
orable year  »00.  Early  in  May  of  the  year 
1804,  a  millennium  later,  word  came  that  the 
occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  must  once  more 
empty  the  little  vial  on  the  head  of  another 
Western  emperor,  and  this  time  not  of  his 
own  yolition,  nor  in  eternal  Rome,  but  by  the 
Emperor's  demand,  and  in  Paris,  inheritor  of 
classic  glory  and  renown.  The  feeble  Pontiff 
was  made  wTetched  indeed  by  the  summons. 
He  had  wept  for  the  death  of  Enghien;  could 
he  sanction  the  substitution  of  this  master- 
ful newcomer  for  the  ancient  and  faithful 
Bourbons?  But  the  Concordat  was  recent, 
and  doubtless  other  much-longed-for  advan- 
tages mipht  he  secure<l  l»y  compliance:  the 
legations  once  his,  but  now  forming  the  fair- 
est provinces  of  the  Italian  republic,  w^  still 
outside  the  pale  of  his  temporal  power;  more- 
over, no  adequate  compensation  had  ever  been 
received  for  Avignon  and  Carpentras,  lost 
to  him  since  the  peace  of  Tolentino  in  1797. 
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At  laat  a  consenting  answer  was  given: 
the  Pontiff  wotitd  eome  ifor  the  welfare  of 

relifrion,"  if  the  Emperor  would  invite  him  on 
that  pretext.  Besides,  he  hoped  there  would 
be  a  reconsideration  of  the  organic  articles 
of  the  Concordat,  if,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
he  should  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  «con- 
stitutionaU  bisiiope.  One  minor  stipulation 
was  tiiat  nndw  no  circnrastances  voold  the 
Holy  Father  receive  Mme.  Talleyrand.  Out 
of  gratitude  for  the  Concordat  he  h;id,  to  be 
sure,  removed  the  ban  of  excommunication 
:l^m  the  sonielniie  bishop,  sad  had  given  hfm 
leave  « to  administer  all  civil  affairs.^  but 
the  interpretation  of  this  clause  into  a  per- 
mission to  marry  had  been  intolerably  ex- 
asperating. The  Emperor  in  reply  recited 
all  his  own  services  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  i»pacy;  and  what  might  not  hereafter 
be  expected  of  one  who  had  abready  done  so 
much  ?  The  Pope  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self  with  this  indefinite  pledge,  and  madeready 
to  obey  the  behests  of  the  man  who  was  now 
the  most  brilliant  figure  of  his  day,  and  who, 
as  emperor  of  the  West,  might  be  an  invalua- 
ble ally.  The  coronation  ceremony  was  to  take 
place  on  December  2,  in  the  mother  church  of 
Paris,  the  splendid  Gothic  fane  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  festivities  and  activities  alike  began 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
pire on  May  18, 1804.  A  most  sueoessful  cer- 
emonial of  inauguration  was  held  in  June  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Invalides.  The  Tuileries 
blazed  with  candles  and  jewels;  the  extrava- 
gance and  heartburnings  of  a  court  began 
again  at  once.  Thanks  to  Segur,  the  exterior 
at  least  was  gorgeous.  That  the  cup  of  the 
aristocracy  might  overflow,  the  clemency  of 
the  empire  was  first  displayed  in  the  pardon 
of  all  the  nobles  who  had  been  implicated 
with  Georges.  The  Emperor's  first  journey 
was  in  July  to  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  where 
a  distribution  of  decorations  and  the  swear- 
ing of  allegiance  by  the  army  were  made  the 
(K^casion  of  a  second  magnificent  ceremonial. 
The  ancient  Prankish  warriors  w^  accus- 
tomed to  set  up  their  kings  on  a  stage  formed 
of  their  own  bucklers.  Napoleon  receive  the 
acclamations  of  his  troops  seated  in  an  iron 
chair,  which  was  said  to  have  beenDagoberfs, 
while  he  ga7-ed  seaward  to  the  cliffs  of  .Albion. 

On  this  notable  journey,  which  was  intended 
to  have  political  as  well  as  roilitarv  ;^i<;nifi- 
cance,  he  was  accompanied  by  Josephine.  Her 
position  was  far  from  com  f ortable.  As  wil !  be 
remembered,  she  had  deceived  her  husband 
triien  he  was  first  in  Italy  by  a  false  hint 
that  Rhr  was  soon  to  give  him  an  heir,  and 
her  intrigues  at  Milan  were  the  cause  of  fre- 


quent quarrels  between  them.  Bonaparte  had 
jui^fied  his  public  and  scandalous  assoda^ 
tion  with  a  certain  Mme.  Fouge  in  Egypt  by 
a  suggestion  that  if  he  could  but  have  a  son 
he  would  marry  the  child's  mother;  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Brumaire  was  an  act  of  expedi- 
ency, and  while  it  ?id  a  perfect  work  for  the 
consulate,  the  discussions  which  had  been 
rife  about  the  line  of  descent  ever  since  the 
talk  of  empire  had  become  general  showed  the 
instability  of  the  relation  between  the  impe- 
rial pair;  even  the  formal  regulations  of  the 
new  coB8titiiti<m  had  inspired  little  confidoiee 
in  the  Beauharnais  party.  The  new  Empress, 
therefore,  wjis  the  embodiment  of  meekness, 
but  for  the  present  she  was,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  formula,  «{'aia»»  where  her  hus- 
band was  «Caius.»  Side  by  pido,  nnd  appar- 
ently in  perfect  amity,  they  proceeded  from 
Boulogne  to  Aachen,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Charles  the  Great,  on  the  German  frontier. 

As  if  to  mock  th^  Roman  and  German 
claims  of  Francis,  iNapoleon  and  his  consort 
held  high  court  in  that  historic  town,  whose 
memories  were  redolent  of  European  sway, 
and  whose  walls  had  been  the  bulwarks  of 
that  medieval  Roman  empire  which,  though 
itself  an  ineffective  anachronism,  was  about 
to  be  renpwed  in  modern  guise.  The  dukes, 
princes,  and  kings  of  Germany,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  ambassadors,  came  to  do 
homage;  even  Austria  had  a  representative. 
Constantine  had  made  a  capital  for  his  re- 
united empire  by  building  a  new  Rome  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosporus;  Paris  and  France 
could  see  how  easily  Napoleon  might  do 
likewise.  They  did  observe,  and  not  without 
dismay. 

But  while  the  princes  of  the  earth  were 

jostling  each  other  to  honor  this  new  mon- 
arch of  monarchs,  the  underground  currents 
of  feeling  were  doing  his  work.  Afaready  the 
«  empire  »  meant  war;  but  the  war  so  far  was 
with  England  alone,  and  must  necessarily  be 
either  a  maritime  conflict  or  else  a  costly  and 
risky  invasion.  Pitfs  return  to  power  on  May 
12  sip^ified  the  resistance  of  a  united  Eng- 
land to  Bonaparte  and  all  his  works:  on  her 
own  soil,  if  necessary,  but  preferably  by  the 
renewal  of  the  premier's  old  policy  of  Conti- 
nental coalition  against  France.  It  was  the 
irony  of  fate  that,  thanks  to  the  intricacies 
of  party  politics  and  the  king's  imbecility, 
the  strong  man  was  brought  back  to  power 
with  a  contemptible  and  feeble  cabinet.  For 
the  first,  therefore,  he  could  only  fortify  the 
island  kingdom.  Signs  soon  began  to  appear, 
however,  that  his  enemy  would  meet  him  at 
least  half-way  in  provoking  a  new  c<»lition; 
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the  union  of  western  Europe  for  war  woidd 

give  Napoleon  the  Emperor  a  new  iiold  on 
France,  that  second  string  to  his  bow  which 
he  had  always  wanted  to  have  by  him,  and  of 
which  he  now  had  greater  nenJ  than  ever. 
Moreover,  success  would  mean  to  him  the  im- 
mediate realization  uf  a  French  empire  so 
transcending  the  boundaries  of  France  lier- 
self  that  men  would  forget  the  old  nation 
in  the  splendors  of  a  new  inclusive  French 
political  oi^ninn,  destructive  of  rationality 
as  an  influence  in  the  world.  Alexander  of 
RnsRta.  though  dazzled  at  first  by  the  concept 
uf  Bonaparte  as  a  type  of  modem  liberalism, 
had  been  alienated  by  the  appointment  of  his 
hero  as  consul  for  li'"* .  and,  beholding  in  him 
now  a  dangerous  rival,  was  on  the  vergi-  of 
rupture  with  the  land  which  had  made  him 
so;  Prussia  was  cold  and  distant;  Austria  was 
smarting  under  her  f*omi»Mlsory  position  of  in- 
feriority. On  the  suggestion  of  Francis,  and 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  czar  Aiex> 
ander,  the  German  Diet  sitting  at  Hatisbon 
asked,but  in  vain,that  Napoleon  should  declare 
his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien  to  have  been  dictated  by  secret  motives 
which  he  could  not  yet  divulge  to  the  cabinet-^ 
of  Europe.  Was  this  a  moment  haughtily  to 
refuse  such  slender  satisfaction  ?  Was  this  a 
moment  to  cast  contempt  on  the  German  and 
Western  imperialism  of  the  house  of  Austria 
by  holding  defiant  court  at  Aachen  ? 

In  July,  Russia,  whose  ruler  cared  little 
for  the  death  of  Enghien,  and  was  actuated 
by  an  unbounded  nmfntion  for  Oriental  em- 
pire, made  a  formal  protest  against  France's 
foreign  policy,  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Naples  and  an  indemnity  for  the  Kin^j  of 
Sardinia.  Talleyrand  replied  roughly  that 
France  had  asked  no  explanation  of  the  sus- 
picious death  of  the  Emperor  Paul;  that  Russia 
had  naturalized  notorious  French  emigrants; 
that  she  had  sent  to  Paris  in  the  person  of 
Markoff  a  distasteful  diplomat*  who,  by  the 
sarcastic  disdain  of  his  manners,  clearly 
showed  his  master's  animus  toward  France; 
and  that,  moreover,  she  had  occupied  the  Io- 
nian Islands.  «The  Emperor  of  the  French 
wants  peace,"  said  Talleyrand,  «but  with  the 
aid  of  God  and  his  armies  he  need  fear  no 
one.»  Taken  in  connection  with  certain  high- 
handed acts  already  committed  by  Napoleon, 
—as,  for  example,  the  exjtulsion  from  their 
posts,  by  his  command,  of  Spencer  Smith  and 
Drake,  the  English  envoys  at  Stuttgart  and 
Munich,  who  had  imprudently  plotted  with 
Mehee  de  la  Tou(jhe;  and  the  much  more 
arbitrary  seizure  at  Hamburg  of  Kumbold,  the 
recently  appointed  minister  of  England  to 


Saxony,  while  on  his  way  to  assume  his  diplo- 
matic duties,— these  words  of  Talleyrand 
meant  nothing  less  than  defiance  to  the  whole 
Gontanent*  as  well  as  to  England.  Russia  had 
protested  in  vain  at^ainst  the  violation  of 
Baden's  neutral  territorj-  hy  the  seizure  of 
Enghien;  Prussia  was  successful  in  her  re- 
monstrance with  regard  to  Rnralx^  but  in 
view  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Han- 
over by  a  strengthened  French  garrison,  this 
scanty  grace  dM  not  reaasare  her  ninwtera. 

These  provocations  seem  to  fundsh  cuma- 
lative  evidence  that  the  ostentatious  pr»-|  vi  ra- 
tions for  invading  England  were  little  more 
than  a  feint.  It  may  ^ve  been  that,  as  erer, 
the  colossal  j^enius  of  the  man  who  knev,  th;;t 
he  was  a  match  in  military  strength  lor  the 
whole  Cx)ntinent  was  making  ready  for  either 
alternative.  The  romance  of  his  imperial  pol- 
icy knew  Til  iHiiinds:  thwarted  in  crns'-itui  the 
Channel,  he  might  confirm  his  new  position  by 
overwhelming  the  coalition  which,  as  a  reaalt 
of  his  conduct  and  of  Pitt's  time-honored  pol- 
icy, was  sure  to  be  formed  at  once;  or,  on  the 
other  liand,  checked  on  the  Continent,  he 
might  retrieve  all  by  one  cmshing  blow  at 
Enijland.  Rut  this  is  the  most  that  can  be 
conceded,  even  in  view  of  his  great  prepara- 
tions and  his  apparent  earnestness. 

The  autumn  of  IHiXi  and  the  spring  of  1804 
had  seen  :i  iy  development  of  resources  at 
Boulogne,  it  was  tentatively  arranged  that  a 
French  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  t^e  line  under  La- 
touche-Tr^'ville  should  leave  Toulon  on  July 
as  if  to  reoccupy  Egypt,  and  thus  tempt 
Nelson  to  follow  with  the  hope  of  repeating 
his  victory  in  the  scenes  of  his  formor  ex- 
ploits. Hut  the  French  admiral  was  to  turn 
and  appear  at  itochefort  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
increase  his  armament  by  the  addition  to  it 
of  six  first-rate  vessels  with  a  nnmbtf  of 
frigates,  and  then,  by  a  long  detour,  arrive 
in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  as  if  doubling  Cape 
Clear  from  the  west.  •  Masters  of  the  Chm- 
nel  for  six  hours,  we  are  masters  of  the 
world.H  wTot«  the  Emperor.  This  scheme  was 
thwarted  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  ad- 
miral. 

However,  a  much  grander  one  was  evolved 
in  September,  Napoleon's  policy  of  conciliate 
ing  Spain  by  gifts  and  promises  to  theDnke  of 
Parma  had  made  the  que«l  of  that  country  his 
friend,  and  her  criminal  intimacy  with  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  being  already  notori- 
ous, both  she  and  her  paramour  paid  the  price 
of  toleration  by  abject  servility.  At  the  First 
Consul's  nod  Spain  invaded  and  humilinled 
Portugal,  whose  ships  had  aided  Nelson  ui  the 
Levant^  and  whose  one  harbors  were  invalm- 
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ble  to  England.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  be 
gave  the  Spanish  colony  of  Trinidad  to  Eag- 

land  without  consulting  its  owner,  and  he  sold 
Louisiana  in  utter  disregard  of  the  right  of 
redemption  reserved  by  ^pain.  He  now  iorctu 
his  allyto  a  monstroiiB  treaty  whereby  she  was 
to  keep  Portuf^l  neutral,  and  increase  her 
subsidy  to  the  exorbitant  sum  of  six  million 
francs  a  month.  This  alliance  made  Napoleon 
abfloliite  master  of  the  Spanish  maritime  re- 
sources, when,  in  December.  I'^o  {,  as  was  in- 
evitable, war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain:  he  commenced  even  earlier  to  act 
as  if  the  French  mastery  of  the  seas  were 
to  be  not  for  six  hour;*,  but  forever.  A  fever- 
ish activity  began  in  all  his  dockyards  and 
arsenals;  press-gangs  ranged  the  harbor 
cities  and  seized  all  avai'al  U-  siiilors,  nn  l  in 
a  few  weeks  the  imperial  marine  was  nearly 
doubled  in  ships,  guns,  and  men.  Its  elUciency 
unfortunately  diminished  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  unwieldy  size.  Villeneuve,  the  new  com- 
mander at  Toalon»  though  capable  in  many 
wfSt  waa  osif  too  wril  aware  of  the  ntter  de- 
moralixation  in  French  naval  affairs.  He  was 
consequently  destitute  of  all  enthunaam,  and 
shy  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

This  mattered  littlOt  for  his  and  the  Roche- 
fort  squadron  were  now  destined  to  sail  for 
the  West  Indies  separately,  in  order  to  draw 
away  the  English;  incidentally  they  were 
to  recover  San  Domingo,  if  possible,  and  to 
strengthen  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Ganteaume,  the  commander  at  Brest, 
was  to  bring  ont  hfe  aqnadron  of  twenty  Hoe- 
of-battle  ships  with  Angetean  and  1^000 men 
on  board,  sail  westward  half-way  to  New- 
foundland as  a  feint,  then,  returning,  land 
the  soldiers  in  the  north  of  beland,  and,  sail- 
ing thence,  enter  the  Channel  from  the  north 
to  cooperate  \\'ith  the  flotilla  of  invasion 
w^hich,  with  great  expense,  iiad  been  got  to- 
gether at  and  near  Boulogne.  How  little  in 
earnest  the  Emperor  was  in  this  showT  plan  is 
shown  by  his  carefully  studied  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 16, 1805,  in  which  he  proposes  attacking 
England  in  the  East  Indies  with  this  same 
]]Tv'r\  sf]'ruiron  and  a  force  of  HO,(XMJ  men. 
I'ins  proposition  was  seriously  made  even 
before  Villeneuve  had  put  to  sea;  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  occasional  divaga- 
tions which  such  a  man  may  either  claim  as 
revealing  a  genuine  state  of  mind,  or  which 
may  be  ridicoled  by  hunself  ,  and  forgotten  by 
others,  as  chimerical,  according  to  the  turn  of 
affairs.  The  Rochefort  squadron  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Ehiglish  blockaders,  and  reached 
Martinique  in  safety.  Villeneuve  left  Toulon 
on  January  17, 1806^  under  cover  of  a  storm, 


which  he  hoped  to  use  in  running  from  Nel- 
son; but  it  80  dispersed  his  ships  as  to  make 

any  concerteil  action  impossible,  and  the  sep- 
arate vessels  returned  with  some  difficulty  to 
their  port  of  departure.  Ganteaume  did  not 
even  make  an  effort  to  run  the  finglnh  block- 
ade before  Brest. 

Three  months  later  a  third  preposterous 
scheme  for  mystifying  England  was  divulged, 
the  Indian  expedition  being  held  still  in  re> 
serve.  Thi?  time  the  apparent  object  was  to 
effect  a  union  of  all  the  French  naval  forces 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  orders  w«re  given 
accordingly.  Thence  under  the  command 
of  Villeneuve  the  vast  fleet,  forty  ships  of 
the  line,  should  return  by  the  tremendous 
detour  around  Scotland  and  through  the 
North  Sea  to  sweep  the  Channel  clear  and 
keep  it  so  until  the  flotilla  of  transports  could 
cross.  The  whole  scheme  has  been  stigmatized 
aa  a  tandsman's  conception.  In  facC  viewed 
ns  a  serious  design,  it  n^nko;?  every  quality  of 
Napoleon's  mind  the  reverse  of  what  it  really 
was.  The  monstrous  expense  of  sustaining  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  without  the  usual 
war  indemnities,  both  a  fleet  and  a  large  army 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  demands  ox 
hnvasion;  the  theatrical  charaetor  of  all  these 
arrangement.^:  flip  a])parent  carelessness  of 
indefinite  delay;  the  calmness  with  which  the 
news  of  Trafalgar  was  heard  by  the  great 
captain— all  these  are  considerations  which 
cumulatively  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  in  earnest  neither  with  the  maritime 
campaign  nor  with  the  israaion,  and  that  Us 
realamisBient  was  the  costly  land  foroewhich' 
was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 
Austria,  the  enemy  against  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  waa  actually  used;  while  the 
naval  armament,  including  the  Boulogne  flo 
tilla,  was  intended  to  prevent,  as  it  did,  the 
active  interference  of  England  to  destroy  his 
own  so-called  blockade  of  the  Continental 
ports,  and  thereby  to  renew  her  commerce.  On 
any  other  theory  Napoleon  was  at  this  one 
epoch  of  his  life  a  dreaming  visionary,  care- 
less of  his  own  reprtiation  for  sound  com- 
mon senae;  a  tyro,  underestimating  his  great 
enemy's  resources,  power,  and  capacity ;  a 
gambler  trusting  for  success  to  some  haiard 
or  cast  of  the  dice  to  jiaraly/.e  his  foe  and  lift 
himself  at  one  stroke  to  the  stars. 

This  last  hypothesis  is  ridiculous.  His  gen- 
erals, whose  ability  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
feeblene'^K  of  his  admirals,  were  interested,  aa 
their  own  memoirs  and  those  of  other  keen  ob- 
servers prove,  in  an  empire  of  Europe  by  which 
their  dignities  were  to  be  perpetuated  and 
strengtlMaied.  Joseph  told  the  Prussian  minia- 
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tor  that  His  InrotheT's  strength  with  the  army 

waH  in  the  new  laurels  which  they  hoped  to 
pluck,  and  in  the  wealth  which  would  follow 
ad  a  rtjisult.  The  Emperor  had  revealed  t  he  truth 
to  his  favorite  brother  when  he  said  that  he 
himself  would  never  attempt  a  landinj^  on 
British  shores,  but  that  he  might  send  Mey  to 
Ireland.  It  a  significant  straw  that  when 
Robert  Fulton  offered  to  make  the  liotiUa  in- 
dependent of  wind  and  wave  by  the  use  of 
steam^  Napoleon,  the  apostle  of  science,  friend 
of  M onge  and  Volne^,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, displayed  very  little  scientific  interest. 
For  some  time  past  h'^  had  been  coquetting 
with  the  Americuu  inventor,  granting  him  in- 
adequate subsidies  to  proeeente  his  schemes 
for  applying  steam  power  to  various  marine 
engines  of  destruction.  He  probably  in- 
tended to  keep  others  from  using  Fulton's 
inventions;  that  he  made  no  fair  trial  of 
them  himself  would  seem  to  show  that  he  had 
no  real  use  for  them. 

Reference  will  be  made  again,  as  it  has 
been  before,  to  this  much-discuBsed  historical 
question,  for  it  must  be  viewed  in  all  lights 
and  in  every  connection.  For  the  present  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  if  the  whole  Egyptian 
expedition  was  intended  by  Honaparte  and 
his  friends  in  the  Directory  to  mystify  the 
French,  the  naval  preparations,  made  as  if 
both  to  meet  England  on  her  own  undisputed 
element,  and  likewise  to  invade  her  soil,  may 
well  have  been  made  with  similar  intention 
regarding  the  English.  The  one  hypothcM^ 
requires  no  greater  credulity  than  the  other. 
Having  driven  the  Addington  ministry  from 
power,  and  facing  the  responsibilities  of  w^ar 
with  the  half-heuted  support  of  a  reluctant 
opposition,  Pitt  said,  on  May  23,  180.'?,  that 
France  would  base  her  hope  of  success  either 
on  the  expectation  that  she  could  «  break  the 
spirit  and  shake  the  determination  of  the 
country  by  harassing  ub  with  peri)etual  ap- 
prehension of  descent  upon  our  coasts/  or  on 
the  supposition  that  she  could  limfMiir  our 
resources  and  undermine  our  credit  by  the 
effects  of  an  expensive  and  protracted  con- 
test.* There  is  no  reason  to  regard  thi«  as 
other  than  a  prophetic  utterance,  ekcept  that 
the  prei)arations  of  Napoleon  for  invasion  as- 
sumed such  dimensions  as  to  give  the  whole 
scheme  for  «  harassing »  England  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real  purpose.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  other  course  woulil  have 
deceived  a  people  so  astute  as  the  English, 
and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Emperor's  ever-increasing  determination  that 
neither  Spain,  nor  I'ortugal,  nor  Holland,  nor, 
in  fact,  any  power  within  the  sphere  of  his 


influence,  should  remain  nenferal,  but  that  all 

should  furnish  either  money  or  troops,  and 
close  their  doors  to  Kni^li'-'h  commerce,  is 
very  strong  proof  that  -\apoleon  was  fight- 
ing Bngtaad  in  both  the  ways  indleateo  by 
Ktt. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  inquire  what  would 
have  happened  had  Napoleon  been  success- 
ful in  landing  an  army  on  English  shores. 
In  the  first  place,  his  ma.^tery  of  the  sea.«? 
would  have  been  quickly  ended  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  English  war  vessels  then 
afloat,  and  he  would  have  been  left  without 
base  of  supplies  or  communication.  In  the 
second  place,  he  would  have  met  a  resistance 
from  a  proud,  free,  enlightened,  and  desper- 
ate people  which  would  have  paralyzed  all  hi.s 
tactics,  and  would  have  worn  out  any  army 
he  could  have  kept  together.  Did  Napoleon 
fail  to  understand  this  ?  Of  course  not.  He 
had  said  before  that  an  army  which  cannot 
be  regularly  recruited  is  a  doomed  army.  He 
had  seen  this  theory  verified  in  Egypt,  and  he 
knew  very  well  that  a  permanent  mastery  of 
the  seas  was  out  of  the  question  with  the  fleets 
and  flotillas  at  his  disposal.  It  would  appear 
in  the  case  of  any  other  man  than  Napoleon 
that  the  proof  was  complete,  in  view  of  what 
actually  did  occur— namely,  the  attack  by 
land  on  Austria.  The  impression  which  Met- 
temich  received  in  1810  that  this  had  been 
the  Emperor's  intention  from  the  first,  and 
the  lavisbness  with  which  Napoleon,  through- 
out bis  public  care^,  made  use  of  any  and 
every  form  of  ruse,  even  the  costliest,  in  or- 
der to  mislead  his  foes,  are  complementary 
pieces  of  evidence  which  furnish  the  strong- 
est cwToboration. 

THE  COBOMATION  OP  NAPOLEON  I. 

Paris  had  not  been  agreeably  impressed 

by  the  spectacle  of  the  imperial  court  held 
at  Aachen,  and  when  there  appeared  in  the 
«Honlteur  »  a  shrewd  reminder  that  the  seat 

of  Roman  empire  had  been  permanently  trans- 
ferred to  a  (Jreek  city,  the  feelinfj  of  disquiet 
was  heightened  to  the  desired  point.  The 
Parisians  were  therefore  not  disinclined  to 
exhibit  an  enthu.-^iastic  loyalty  on  the  unique 
occasion  of  the  coronation.  The  sometime 
atheist,  later  Oriental  hero  and  son  of  heaven, 
quasi-Mohammedan  and  destroyer  of  papacy, 
but  now  for  some  years  past  the  professed 
admirer  of  Cliristianity,  had  recently  been 
addressed  by  Pius  YII.,  in  the  form  used 
in  addressing  legitimate  rulers,  as  his  «  son 
in  (/"hrist  Jesus.»  Having  pfone  so  far  as 
this  climax,  the  Pope's  scruples  finally  dis- 
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appeared,  and  on  November  2  he  set  out 
for  IdB  winter  jonmey  to  the  French  capital. 

It  is  said  that  he  drew  back  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, alleging,  not,  as  he  might  well  have 
done,  that  Napoleon  had  violated  every  tra- 
dition of  Europe  and  broken  all  the  com- 
mandments, but  that  thr  Kmperor's  letter 
had  been  irregularly  delivered  by  General 
Gaffaretlit  instead  of  being  duly  transmitted 
fay  the  hands  of  two  bishops  I  No  wonder  that 
the  distracted  but  tenacious  man  was  dr^wn 
two  ways:  as  a  temporal  prince  he  must  bow 
as  others  had  done;  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth  how  could  he  give  the  sacred  unc- 
tion to  one  who  so  violated  the  .\rk  of  the 
Covenant  ?  But  perhaps  one  office  might  give 
assistance  to  the  other;  if  neither  seCttlnr  nor 
spiritual  restitution  could  be  obtained  in  com- 
pleteness, partial  satisfaction  for  wrongs  of 
both  sorts  might  be  got. 

In  due  time  the  venerable  traveler  reached 
Fontainebleau.  As  the  Pojw  had  come  to 
Paris,  and  the  Emperor  had  not,  as  of  old, 
gone  to  Rome,  so  by  anoth«r  reversal  the 
prodigal  son  had  this  time  come  out  to  meet 
his  spiritual  fatlier.  He  was  in  hunting  cos- 
tume, and  seemed  by  accident  to  meet  the 
Pope's  carriage  as  it  traversed  the  forest. 
Ai^inst  his  loud  protestations  tbo  sMccessor 
of  St.  Peter  alighted  with  satin  bhoes  and 
robes  of  state  upon  the  mnddy  ground.  But 
the  Emperor,  though  a  prodigal,  was  not  re- 
pentant, for  after  his  first  effusive  greeting 
little  acts  of  contemptuous  diHCOurtesy— 
such,  for  cacample,  as  mmself  taMng  the  seat 
of  honor  in  the  carriage  which  they  entered 
together— showed  that  this  late  successor  of 
Charles  the  Great  was  no  second  Henry  IV., 
who  thought  a  crown  well  worth  a  mass,  but 
an  Otto  or  a  Henry  HI.,  determined  to  assert 
the  secular  supremacy  against  any  assump- 
tion reealling  the  pretensions  of  Gregory  vn. 

Nations,  like  families  and  individuals,  have 
their  hereditary  weaknesses.  Napoleon  un- 
derstood that  of  i<Yance,  which  is  the  pas- 
sion for  great  fbonghts,  great  words,  great 
display,  great  de^^ds.  The  s^^nbolism  of  acts 
as  a  power  with  the  populace  he  also  appre- 
ciated, but  he  had  little  sense  of  artistic  re- 
straint and  proportion.  Ridicule  and  chaff 
are  dear  to  the  French  s{>irit.  Already  thr> 
immensity  of  time  and  space  traveraed  to 
seek,  in  an  age  of  faith  and  sentiment,  for 
precedents  concerning  the  coronation  was 
m  dangerous  contrast  with  the  sordid  reali- 
ties of  a  materialistic,  irreligious,  unpoetic 
present;  profession  and  practioe.  means  and 
ends,  sound  and  acn-r.  were  everywhere  ar- 
raying themaelves  in  ticklish  opposition,  and 


an  inopportune  joke  is  a  serious  thing  in 
France.  Thns  it  happened  that  the  spectacle 

of  the  coronation  was  an  equilihrinii  '  combi- 
nation of  the  sublime  with  the  commonplace, 
the  balance  verging  at  times  to  absurdity. 
Eye-witnesses  declared  that  the  tenrion  was 
painful,  so  near  was  the  multitude  to  express- 
ing open  ridicule  of  the  heavy  and  oppressive 
pomp. 

The  day  before  the  ceremony  a  delegation 
of  the  senate  had  formally  announced  the 
result  of  the  plebiscitum,  and  the  Emperor 
not  only  had  guaranteed  the  popular  rights 
as  sec  11  r or!  by  the  Revolution,  but  had  prom- 
ised to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  his 
children— but  where  were  they?  That  same 
niglity  at  the  last  hour,  the  Empress,  who  in 
the  eyes  nf  the  Church  had  so  far  been  only  a 
concubine,  obtained  by  the  Pope's  insistence 
what  was  the  chief  desire  of  her  heart,  bat 
what  had  so  often  been  refused  by  her  hus- 
band—a secret  marriage  to  him  by  ecclesi- 
astical rite.  ^Vouid  this  work  a  miracle  and 
remove  the  repr<mch  of  her  barrenness?  In 
any  case  it  removed  thr  ha^  to  her  corona- 
tion by  the  Pope,  of  which  nothing  had  been 
said  in  the  preliminary  negotiations.  This  act 
completed  the  preparations.  The  great  church 
had  been  reyiovntrH  and  gorgeously  decorated; 
the  brilliant  costumes,  the  imperial  scepter, 
the  jeweled  crown,  were  aO  in  readiness;  re- 
hearsals, too,  had  been  held;  and  still  further, 
by  means  of  ingeniously  devised  puppets 
every  participant  had  been  carefully  taught 
his  exact  movements.  It  had  been  suggested 
that,  like  former  sovereigns.  Napoleon  should, 
on  the  eve  of  his  corenation,  repair  to  the 
sanctuary,  confess,  and  receive  absolution; 
but  he  drew  back  as  before  a  sacrilege. 
In  the  official  program  of  the  ceremonies 
it  was  also  arranged  that  « Their  Majea- 
ties"*  should  receive  holy  oommunlon;  but 
the  article  was  dropped,  and  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  the  reason  was  Napo- 
leon's fear  lest  the  Italian  prelates  should 
poison  the  elements.  The  Holy  Father  was 
not  urgent,  for  he  feared  a  more  serious  re- 
butf  than  any  he  had  yet  received.  At  the 
outset  he  had  inquired  whether,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  he  was  himself  to  set  the 
crown  in  place  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign.  ««1 
will  arrange  that,»  had  been  Kapoleon's  reply, 
and  the  imperial  decbion  was  still  unknown. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  December  2, 1804, 
was  cold  and  cloudy  as  the  gorgeous  proces- 
sion passed  from  the  Tuileries  to  Notre  Dame. 
The  streets  were  lined  and  the  houses  deco- 
rated; but  the  people  of  Paris,  sated  with 
ceremonials,  were,  in  spite  of  self-interest. 
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silent  and  critical.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressnce  of  the  German  princes  in  the  train, 

and  the  glittering  costumes  of  the  court, 
threw  the  pnnnncial  deputations,  and  the 
throngs  of  ofhce-holders  who  had  come  up 
from  all  France,  into  a  deliritun  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  irreverent  tittered  when  the  papal 
chamberlain  ambled  by  on  a  mule  at  the 
head  of  His  Holiness's  court,  but  immediately 
fen  on  their  knees  and  received  the  papal 
blessinjj.  Cler^  and  chorisUTH  intoned  the 
hymn,  «Tu  ea  Petrus»  as  the  Fontiif  entered 
the  msjestie  cathedral  from  the  transept, 
and  proceeded  to  his  throne  in  the  center  of 
the  choir  t  n  the  right  of  the  high  altar.  After 
an  interval  ui  an  hour  or  more  appeared  the 
Emperor's  attendants,  Marat  leading  at  the 
head  of  twenty*  squadronn  of  cavalry.  Then 
followed  the  imperial  chariot,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  and  drawn  by  eight  superb  and 
ricUy  caparisoned  steeds.  Facing  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  sat  Joseph  and  Louis;  the 
other  brothers  were  in  temporal?  disgrace, 
and  Madame  M^re  remained  stabbomly  with 
Lucien  at  Kome.  Then,  as  the  artillery  tvilvos 
resounded,  there  advanced  f  i^'hteen  six-horse 
carriages  with  the  court,  all  moving  to  the 
sound  of  triumphal  music.  1 'mussing  in  a  burst 
of  sunshine  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and  entering  the  veetiy,  the  Emperor  donned 
his  coronation  robes  and  a  crown  of  laurel 
leaves.  Thence,  with  the  Empress  at  his  side, 
he  proceeded  in  state  to  the  place  prepared 
for  them  in  the  lofty  nave,  facing  the  high 
altar.  Joseph,  Louis,  Gambac^r^  and  Lebnm 
were  his  pages,  and  supported  the  train  of 
his  mantle,  heavy  with  gold  and  embroidery. 
The  yet  empty  throne  had  been  erected  in 
the  heart  of  the  choir.  From  twenty  thousand 
throats  burst  the  cry,  ''Ix)ng  live  the  Em- 
peror!* as  the  slow  and  stately  march  pro- 
ceeded. At  last  the  entrance  of  th^choir  was 
reached,  and  the  Pope,  dt  <  i.  ling  from  his 
chair,  hepan  to  intone,  amid  the  deep  silence 
of  the  throng,  the  majestic  chant  of  «Veni, 
Oeator.»  TMs  ended,  the  personages  of  the 
court  found  their  appointed  seats,  the  regalia 
were  laid  on  the  altar,  and  Piua,  holding  out 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  demanded  in  the 
Latin  tongue  whether  the  Emperor  would  use 
all  his  powfT  '  tn  h-'.vy  law,  justice,  and  peace 
reign  supreme  in  the  Church  and  among  his 
people.  The  Emperor  laid  both  his  hands  on 
the  book,  and  «  Profiteor »  came  the  solemn 
answer.  Pope,  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  began  the  litany,  and  the  sovereigns 
kneeled.  As  the  closing  strains  sounded  forth, 
the  imperial  pair  advanced  under  priestly 
conduct  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  and 


kneeled  again.  The  ?op^  pronouncing  the 
customary  but  loDg-disaind  pngrer,  then  aol- 

emnly  anointed  both  in  turn  with  the  triple 
unction  on  head  and  hands.  Returning  to 
their  chairs,  the  two  chief  actors  seated 
themselves,  and  hilfh  mass  began.  Midway 
in  its  solemn  course  there  was  a  pause:  the 
Emperor  stepped  forward  to  the  altar  aa  if 
to  be  invested  at  the  papal  hands  with  all  the 
insignia  of  power— ring,  mantle,  and  crown. 
The  last  of  the  consecrated  baubles  to  be 
lifted  was  the  crown.   At  the  pregnant  in- 
stant, just  as  the  Holy  Father,  douMIng  but 
hoping,  lifted  it  aloft,  the  Emperor  advanced 
two  paces  downward,  and,  firmly  sei2dng  it  in 
his  own  hands,  set  it  on  his  own  brow.  With- 
out a  movement  of  hesitancy  he  then  crowned 
the  Empress,  and  the  two,  stepping  upward, 
seated  themselves  in  the  great  throne  of  the 
empire.  The  Pope  recovered  his  self-oontrOl, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  momentarily  lost  it,  and 
said,  « May  (Uxl  confirm  you  on  this  throno, 
and  may  Christ  give  you  to  rule  with  him  in 
his  eternal  kingdonu*  Then,  giving  Napcdeon 
the  kiss  of  peace,  he  cried,  «\'ivat  imperator 
in  seternum!»    The  throng  shouted  in  anti- 
phony  with  deatetnng  acclaim.  Then  the  rit- 
ual proceeded,  and  the  religious  ceremonial 
was  soon  ended.  At  its  close  the  presidents  of 
the  great  assemblages  of  the  State  advanced. 
The  Emperor,  with  his  hands  on  the  Bible, 
said,  « I  swear  U)  maintain  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  the  integrity  of  French  terri- 
tory, and  to  govern  for  the  welfare,  happi- 
ness, and  glory  of  the  Fk^ch  people.!  Other 
particulars,  eijually  radical  in  their  nature, 
were  added  according  to  constitutional  re- 
quirement.   The  hierarchical  clergy  must 
have  shuddered  is  they  listened.   Then  the 
chief  ((f  the  herald.s'  college  stood  forth  and 
cried:  «The  thrice  glorious  and  thrice  august 
Ehnperor  Napoleon  is  crowned  and  enthroned. 
Long  live  the  Emperor!*    At  this  moment 
the  cannon  outside  ]iroclaimed  the  ooraum- 
mation  of  the  ceremony. 

Had  history  returned  on  its  steps  to  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  ?  Was  this 
again  the  festival  of  a  thousand  years  ago 
held  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's?  There 
was  much  to  suggest  it:  but  there  were  dif- 
ferences all  too  significant.  Thi'n  ihv  ror- 
onation  was  the  Pope's  will;  now  it  is  the 
Emperor's.  Then  the  imperial  domain  was 
almost  conterminous  with  the  spiritual  sway 
of  the  Pope;  now  that  dominion  remains  to 
be  conquered  by  the  Caesar.  Then  the  symbol 
of  power  was  bestowed  by  the  Pope;  now  it 
is  arrogated  by  the  secular  authority.  Then 
the  significauoe  was  medieval;  now  it  is  mod- 
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ern  and  revolutionary.  In  short,  then  it  was 
Rome;  now  it  is  Paris.  Then  it  was  a  (Jemian 
prince  and  a  Latin  pontiff;  now  both  are  of 
Latin  blood.  Then  it  was  political  order  and 
religious  sanctity;  now  it  is  ecclesiastical 
subjugation  and  military  despotism.  Not  that 
there  was  a  clear  contrast  any  more  than 
there  was  a  plain  historical  continuity;  the 
chain  of  causation  in  history  has  its  links  in- 
terconnected like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  cannot 
be  so  analyzed.  There  was  superficially  more 
of  a  parallel  than  of  a  difference;  so  much  so 
Vol.  LI.— 3. 


that  the  multitude  was  deceived  by  it.  « I 
have  gained  a  battle,>»  said  Napoleon  to  Jo- 
seph, speaking  of  the  ceremony.  «  You  have 
made  me  a  French  knight,"  he  said  to  the 
painter  David,  speaking  of  the  great  canvas 
on  which  the  former  Jacobin  had  delineated  *  , 
the  scene  in  which  the  monarch  crowmed  his 
consort.  Both  remarks  were  true.  So  per- 
fect were  the  setting  and  the  movement  of 
the  tragicomedy  that  all  the  incongruities 
passed  unobserved;  the  moments  when  a  sin- 
gle misstep  would  have  raised  a  laugh  passed,  , 
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after  all,  with  dignity.  The  masquerade  was  so  sombw  that  his  oldest  friends  shrank  from 
accepted  as  a  sigdHeant  solenmHy.  The  airf  ezUMtion  of  intimacy,  while  the  Empress 
French  nation  and  the  Napoleonic  empire,  it  benelf  began  to  use  the  distant  langua^a^  of 
was  helieved,  were  wedded  in  the  fusion  of  a  subject  and  aJdresf?  her  husband  as  •<  Maj- 
Church,  StaXe,  and  army,  for  the  loyal  sup-  esty "  and  •  Sire."  Nor  could  she  ever  discon- 
port  of  what  the  mataeB  were  sore  waa  now  tinne  the  practice.  The  eccleaiBStica]  calendar 
France— cone  and  indivisible.^  aa  the  motto  with  all  its  saints'  days  and  feast  days  was 
of  the  Revolution  expressed  it.  soon  to  he  restored,  and  the  j^lad  Christnias- 
Pius  Mi.  was  one  of  the  few  disenchanted,  tide  was  at  hand.  iJut  when  the  legislature 
He  claimed  that  the  Emperor  had  broken  an  assembled,  two  daya  after  the  great  feetival 
express  promi?;e  in  seizing  t  !  -  '  own,  and  of  peace,  and  the  Emperor  opened  its  session 
was  silent  only  because  the  oUicial  journal  with  a  state  proportionate  to  his  new  iliirnity, 
called  no  attention  to  the  incident  For  sev-  his  speech  from  the  throne  was  not  merely 
eral  months  he  remained  a  anppliant  in  Paria.  an  ennmeration  of  what  France  owed  to  the 
Onedemand  after  another  was  perforce  aban-  new  dispensation,  ^the  civil  and  other  codes, 
doned.  He  had  hoped  to  destroy  the  last  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  letters, 
vestige  of  Gallican  liberties,  and  to  see  the  indiutiy,  and  the  arts,  the  achievwnent  of 
Roman  Church  recognized,  not  as  a  privi-  flfdendid  pnbtic  works,— it  waa  also  an  omi- 
lep^od  sect.  Itut  as  the  national  ecclesiastical  nous  exposure  of  the  European  situation.  He 
organism.  His  temporary  secretary,  Cardinal  declared  that  Italy,  like  France,  needed  a 
Antonelli,foand  in  Napoleon's  minister  of  pub-  definite  organization;  that  Austria  was  re- 
lic worship,  I'ort.ilis,  an  advers;ir\' as  learned  cuperatin;^  her  strength;  that  the  King  of 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  polished,  adroit,  Prussia  was  the  friend  of  France.  Turkey, 
and  unctuous,  us  himself,  and  spent  his  diplu-  however,  he  said,  was  pursuing  with  vacilla- 
matic  arts  in  vain.  Two  small  concessions  tion  and  timidity  a  policy  foreign  to  her  in- 
were  indeed  made.  The  statesman  promised  terests.  and  he  dra^^j^ed  in  an  expression  of 
to  restore  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  the  his  desire  that  the  spirit  of  Catherine  the 
Emperor,  with  a  half-UPonical,  half-supersti-  Great  would  guide  the  councils  of  the  Czar 
tious  feeling,  dated  the  course  of  the  empire  Alexander.  « He  will  remember,*  said  the 
after  Tanuary  1.  ISOH,  not  by  the  Revolution-  Emperor,  « that  the  friendship  of  France  is  a 
ary  reckoning,  but  by  the  Christian.  It  was  necessary  counterpoise  for  him  in  the  Euro- 
likewiae  ordemi  that  the  bishops  and  priests  pean  balance.  ...  Set  far  from  her,  he  can 
who  had  sworn  to  the  civil  constitution  should  neither  touch  her  Interests  nor  trouble  her 
take  the  ecclesiastical  oath,  and  thus  return  repose.*  These  were  clearly  %vords  of  warn- 
to  the  fold.  In  the  held  of  temporal  negotia-  ing.  They  meant  that  Russia  must  abandon 
tions  the  Roman  prince  was  quite  as  unsuc-  her  new  Oriental  policy,  forget  the  anxiety 
cessful  as  in  the  spiritual.  It  was  in  vain  she  felt  about  French  control  in  Italy  and 
that  he  pleaded  the  jjift  of  Charles  the  <  Ireat,  Naples,  and  forbear  to  chnf*'  iin<!er  the  limi- 
which  made  iiun  a  sovereign  prince.  Talley-  tations  of  her  trade  with  Engiaiid,  uecossi- 
rand  replied  that  what  Gc^  had  given  to  the  tated  by  the  closing  of  all  harl^rs  in  western 
Emperor  the  Emperor  must  keep,  but  an  op-  Europe  to  English  commerce.  In  the  lipht 
portanity  might  offer  to  increase  the  States  of  subsequent  events  there  is  nothing  forced 
of  the  Church.  The  succeesor  to  St.  Peter  left  in  the  conclusion  that  this  language  was  a 
VdTis  wounded  and  disillusioned,  considering,  presage  of  war.  Home  duties  were  evidently 
says  his  memorialist  Consalvi.  that  the  Em-  not  in  question;  a  pjeat  empire  could  con- 
peror  must  have  intended,  by  the  poverty  firm  its  existence  only  by  the  performance  of 
of  his  gifts,  to  show  the  light  estimate  he  transcendent  exploits, 
put  on  the  papal  services.  Weakened  in  dig-  A  not  unnatural  sensitiveness  has  confirmed 
nity  and  j^eneral  esteem,  outwitted  at  ever>'  in  most  English  historians  the  belief  that  Na- 
tum,  the  i'ope  returned  to  Rome,  a  bitter  and  poleon's  forecast  saw  a  successful  invasion 
secret  enemy  of  the  empire  he  had  sanctioned,  of  their  countiy,  and  Great  Britain  as  a  con* 

se(iuence  disgorging  a  vast  war  indemnity 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENTH  CROWNED  ''j^^^V't  I'll  T^'f^''  IT""'  TilliH  Z 

Ki.NT  OF  ITAI  Y  cHiited  and  the  Contmenial  powers  could  be 

reduced  to  subjection.  Englishmen  have  al- 
.\Min  the  l)rilliant  festi\ities  in  Paris,  in-  way.s  felt  that  it  was  a  deed  of  high  enterprise 
augurated  and  continued  to  celebrate  the  for  Dritons  to  overawe  the  Corsican  ogre  by 
new  regime,  grave  thoughts  and  weighty  pur>  the  magnitude  of  their  preparations  to  re- 
poses filled  Napolew's  mii^  He  was  at  times  sist  him,  and  have  by  constant  iteration  oon- 
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vinced  large  numbers  that  this  among  other 
honors  is  also  theirs.  It  will,  of  course, 
never  he  known  how  serious  the  Emperor's 
much-paraded  purpose  was  during  1803  and 
1804.  Hut  a  more  significant  sign  even  than 
those  already  enumerated  is  the  fact  that  in 
January,  1805,  while  the  council  of  state 
was  discussing  the  budget,  he  declared  that 
for  two  years  France  had  been  making  tre- 
mendous Siicrifices.  «A  general  war  on 
the  Continent,"  he  said,  «  would  demand  no 
greater.  I  now  have  the  strongest  possible 
army,  a  complete  military  organization,  and 
am  this  moment  on  the  footing  which  I  gen- 
erally have  first  to  secure  in  case  of  actual 
war.  To  raise  such  forces  in  time  of  peace— 
20,(KX)  artillery,  horses  and  trains  complete 
—there  was  need  of  a  pretext  in  order  to 
levy  and  bring  them  all  together  without 
rousing  suspicion  in  the  other  Continental 
powers.  This  i)retext  was  afforded  by  the 
project  for  landing  in  England.  Two  years 
ago  I  would  not  thus  have  spoken  to  you,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  my  sole  purpose.  I  am 
well  aware  that  to  maintain  such  an  e{]uip- 
ment  in  time  of  peace  means  throwing  thirty 
millions  out  of  the  window.  l?ut  in  return  I 


have  the  advantage  of  all  my  enemies  by 
twenty  days,  and  can  take  the  field  a  whole 
month  before  Austria  can  even  prepare  her 
artillery." 

Even  within  the  labyrinthine  turnings  of  the 
most  tortuous  mind  there  is  a  clue,  and  this 
time  Napoleon  probably  spoke  the  truth.  The 
inherent  probability  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  evidence  of  what  followe<l.  Some 
weeks  later  he  said  in  a  moment  of  frank- 
ness: «  What  i  have  so  far  done  is  nothing. 
There  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe  except  under 
a  single  chief,  under  an  emjwror  who  shall 
have  kings  for  officials,  who  shall  distribute 
kingdoms  to  his  lieutenants,  making  one  king 
of  Italy,  another  of  Bavaria,  this  one  landam- 
man  of  Switzerland,  that  one  stadholder  of 
Holland  —all  charged  with  duties  in  the  im- 
perial hou.sehold.  .  .  .  You  may  say  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this,  that  it  is  only  an  imita- 
tion of  the  plan  on  which  the  (Jerman  Empire 
was  founded;  but  nothing  is  absolutely  new: 
political  institutions  revolve  in  an  orbit,  and 
it  is  often  necessary  to  return  to  what  has 
been.»  «\Ve  were  soon  aware,"  WTote  Miot  de 
Mrlito  in  .August,  1S04,  referring  to  the  de- 
monstration against  England, « that  the  Em- 
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peror,  in  the  executiun  uf  a  plan  already  aban- 
doned, had  made  rach  demonstrations  only  to 

increase  the  SHcurity  of  the  Continental  pow- 
ers, and  lure  them  to  some  decisive  step  which 
would  permit  him  to  speak  out  and  act.» 

The  feeling  arose,  and  at  once  became  gen- 
eral, not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe,  that 
every  word  and  action  of  the  Kmperor  meant 
an  appeal  to  force.  The  Kevolution  had 
claimed  to  have  a  world-wide  mission  in  i)ro- 
teeting  the  oppressed  and  establish  in*;  jus- 
tice. The  nations  had  felt  a  solemn  aw  e  w  hen 


they  saw  this  task  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
general  of  hte  day.  But  now  In  a  twinkling 
all  was  changed:  here  was  a  new  kind  of 

monarch:  not  a  kin^i;.  but  a  kinpf  of  kings  : 
and  headstrong,  willui,  and  selfish,  just  as 
IdngB  were»  with  no  more  respect  than  they 
for  the  rights  of  man.  The  greatest  general 
of  Europe  was  now  its  most  ambitious  and 
ruthless  sovereign.  It  was  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  tiw  pMples  of  the  Continent  that 
their  old  kin^js,  whom  thi'V  knew,  were  better 
than  a  new  and  unknown  tyrant. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  as  one  era  ia  verg- 
ing to  lis  close  the  elemrata  of  another  are 
already  stirring;.  However  rapidly  events 
may  move,  no  gulf  or  cleft  separates  two 
epochs  either  of  national  life  or  of  gen«ffal 
histor>\  The  gums  of  that  national  iqffising 
which  later  overwhehned  Napoleon  can  be 
observed  as  early  as  1805.  The  tide  of  his 
succees  was  still  to  flow  high  before  the  turn, 
but  his  alliance  with  a  great  i  lea  began  to 
dissolve  before  he  struck  tht-  tirst  blow  for 
his  dynasty.  It  was  wiih  u  light  begirt  and  a 
new  enthusiasm  that  Ehirope  went  to  war  in 
ISO.".  Even  the  Kussian  peasants,  peering 
into  the  misty  diplomacy  which  strove  to  con- 
ceal the  Czsir's  Oriental  ambitions  and  dynas- 
tic pride  un  it  r  irrelevant  complaints  about 
the  I'uc  d'Hu^hien,  and  demands  for  indem- 
nity to  I'iedmont,  a  kingdom  almost  extinct. 
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saw  dimly  that  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  and  right  were  no  longer  on  the  side 
of  France,  but  on  theirs,  ('learer  heads  per- 
ceived that  there  was  an  altogether  new  in- 
ternational question  of  a  purely  moral  nature. 
So  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  from  France  had  put 
the  Due  d'Enghien  on  the  level  with  any  pri- 
vate individual ;  she  could  have  protested  and 
intervened  for  an  imperial  prince  of  her  own 
house,  but  to  protest  on  his  behalf  as  a  Bour- 
bon prince  was  logically  absurd.  Neverthe- 
less, the  territory  of  a  neutral  state  had  been 


violated  to  secure  his  person,  and  his  high 
birth  made  that  violation  appear  more  fla- 
grant. While  it  would  have  been  useless  in  the 
revolutionary  epoch  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  militant  French  revolutionary  republic 
for  such  a  cause,  the  establishment  of  the 
consulate  and  empire  had  restored  France, 
as  the  public  of  Europe  supposed,  to  her  old 
place  in  the  state  system,  and  therefore  again 
had  given  general  validity  to  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  If  that  country 
was  to  live  henceforth  under  monarchical 
rule,  her  ruler  must  be  made  to  keep  his 
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place  in  the  former  jjolitical  equipoise  and 
abide  l)y  tlu'  luw.  Tliis  fact  constituted  the 
moral  strength  of  Russia's  pcwitioD  when  she 
Bomewlmt  hastily  disndaaed  the  French  envoy 
from  St.  Petersburg.  In  every  land  the  men 
of  sense  and  foolinp:  began  to  apprehend 
that»  for  the  triumph  of  those  very  principles 
which  the  re]»Qblic  had  so  loudly  proclaimed, 
the  nation!4  must  now  rise  a^iiinst  Napoleon 
as  the  incarnate  Kevolution.  Ft»r  many  years 
a  wicie-sjiread  devotion  to  idualo  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  narrowness  of  their  absolute  dy- 
nasties, had  combined  to  weaken  the  national 
sentiment,  but  now  it  was  only  by  courageous 
independence  and  aerions  patriotism  that  the 
new  millennium  conld  he  ushered  in. 

While  this  change  of  sentiment,  elemental 
in  the  history  of  the  time,  was  gradually 
taking  place  outside  of  France,  that  nation 
was  interested  in  itself  as  rarely  before. 
Commerce  and  industry  were  rising  and  de- 
veloping under  a  sense  of  security.  The  chief 
magistrate  had  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  both  science  and 
literature,  in  particular,  trade  and  engineer- 
ing had  received  a  mighty  impulse  by  the  in- 
ception of  those  splendid  public  works  which 
still  make  the  First  Empire  illustriou.s,— the 
superb  highways  of  the  Simplon,  Mt.  Cenis, 
and  Mt.  Gen^vre,  the  great  canals  of  St.  Qaen- 
tin,  Aries,  Aigues-Mortes,  in  France  proper, 
with  those  of  even  higher  importance  in  Bel- 
gium,—and  by  the  improvement  of  every  land 
and  water  route  which  made  inteFcommuiU' 
cation  easy.  Besides  all  these  enterprises  of 
general  utility,  every  commune  received  the 
minutest  attention.  Where  the  Emperor's  in- 
torast  made  it  seem  best  public  buildings  rose 
like  maj^ic.  Labor  was  abundant,  and  pros- 
perity almost  commonplace.  While  thus  the 
land  was  strong  and  beautifnl,  the  spell  of 
Napoleon's  name  and  dynasty,  to^^ether  with 
the  imperial  policy  for  which  they  stood,  fasci- 
nated men  to  an  ever-growing  degree.  There 
were  shadows:  the  budget  for  1805  was 
alarming,  for  the  last  harvest  was  bad;  the 
American  pajrment  was  spent,  t>pain  could 
not  be  asked  for  a  further  subsidy  when  arm- 
ing herself  for  French  support,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  English  trade  diminished  the  cus- 
toms revenues.  The  price  of  l?Yench  bonds 
fell  for  a  time  at  a  tremendous  rate.  But  the 
ing«iuity  of  the  Emperor  was  still  fecund. 
A  new  tariff,  a  new  syndicate  of  l)ankers  to 
scale  the  public  debt,  a  new  tax  laid  on  iiti- 
gants,  such  were  his  expedients;  and  they 
temporarily  succeeded,  for  the  French  people 
cared  as  little  then  as  now  for  the  joys  an<i 
woes  of  the  cupiLalists  and  hnanciers  who 


gamble  on  the  Paris  exchange.  Nothiiis 

short  of  a  panic  which  reach^'s  their  '>r\Ti 
doors  serves  to  awaken  their  interest.  VV  hen 
the  senate  adjourned  in  libirch*  the  members 
of  that  high  assembly  were  requested  to  re- 

port<  how  the  new  machinery  \^-as  working  in 
their  respective  homes.  It  appeared  to  be 
working  very  well. 

At  the  same  time  the  imperial  masque- 
rade was  further  continued  in  n  proclama- 
tion which  it  pleased  the  imi>erial  writer  to 
date  from  Aachen,  the  capital  of  Charles 
the  Creat.   Kome  ret"stablished  in  France, 
the  land  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  the 
glories  of  the  coming  century  should  eclipse 
thase  of  the  past.  To  this  end  were  estxln 
lished  priTies.  some  of  ten  thousand,  some  of 
five  thousand  francs,  which  once  in  ten  years, 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  Emperor  with  hia 
own  gracious  hand  would  distribute  in  state 
to  successful  competitors  in  the  race  for 
scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  honors.  The 
best  book  in  each  of  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  historical  sciences  respectively 
would  then  be  crowned;  so,  too,  the  beat 
play,  the  best  poem,  the  best  opera,  the  beat 
mechanical  invention,  the  best  painting,  the 
best  statue.  The  administration  of  the  scheme 
was  intrusted  to  the  minister  from  whose  de- 
partment the  funds  were  to  be  raised,  namely, 
the  chief  of  the  police!    The  Muses  were 
to  be  escorted  to  the  IMerian  sprinp;  by  pin- 
toons  of  the  public  guardians,  and  there,  un- 
der the  menace  of  the  policeman^s  club,  they 
were  to  drink  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
devotees!  Unfortunately  the  notion  contra- 
vened human  experience.  The  brightest  spir- 
its of  tile  nation,  like  StaiH  and  Constant, 
were  now  living  for  their  own  safety  in  fler- 
many,  and  could  not  cout^t.  Chateaubriand, 
the  great  rhetoricmn,  on  receiving  the  news 
of  Enghien's  murder,  at  once  resigned  his  dip- 
lomatic position,  and  set  out  for  Jonisalem 
in  quest  of  new  stimulus  fur  his  imagina- 
tion.  Signs  of  decadence  in  French  art  are 
vi.^ible  in  the  over-nice  finish  and  daintiness 
of  form  which  characterize  those  productions 
of  the  old  regime  just  antecedent  to  the  Rev- 
olution. There  is  little  or  no  serious  thoight 
or  earnest  purpose  underneath  the  el^^t 
exterior.  Neither  consulate  nor  empire  oould 
make  a  renaissance.  The  inspiration  of  those 
who  worked  under  fear  was  but  a  scanty  rill, 
and  the  French  intollertnal  life  of  the  Napo- 
leonic age  was  feeble  and  uncertain.  Not 
that  the  output  was  meager,  for  it  was  not; 
but  the  censorship  was  applied  to  newspajiors 
and  l)ooks  with  ever-increasing  rigor,  land 
what  did  appear  in  books  or  on  the  s^e 
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was  in  general  utterly  colorless  and  vague. 
The  only  exceptions  were  those  pieces  which 
summomd  historical  illusions  to  bolster  the 

existinfj  j^ovemment.  The  censors  smiled  ap- 
proval on  the  story  of  *  William  the  Conquer- 
or* as  told  1^  DuTsl,  on  the  tale  of  <  Peter 

the  Great  B  in  the  words  of  Carrion-Niaas, 
on  M.  J.  Chenier's  «Cyni8,»  or  liaynouard's 
« Templars,*  on  anything  which,  in  the  £m- 
p^r's  own  words,  set  forth  the  « passage 
from  the  first  to  the  second  riice,>»  I'fovided 
only  the  theme  was  from  days  sufficiently 
distant.  The  career  of  lleiiryl\'.,  founder  of 
the  liourbon  line,  who  became  kinj,'  by  the 
victories  of  the  Protestants  and  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  was  not  to  Napoleon's 
liking,  even  though  he  traced  in  that  career 
a  resemblance  to  his  own.  The  daily  papers 
could  ])ul)lish  no  news  except  such  as  re- 
dounded to  the  credit  of  France,  and  dared 
not  discuss  religions  matters  at  all.  In  the 
whole  country  there  was  but  one  unfettered 
{genius,  that  of  the  painter  Prud'hon,  and  he 
was  free  because  he  moved  in  the  orbit  of 
antiquity,  within  limits  which  did  not  inter- 
sect the  public  life  of  his  day.  Gros  niij^ht 
perhaps  rank  near  him,  but  Da%id's  talent  and 
Andre  Chenier's  muse  were  alike  er.thra.llud 
in  fetters,  light  but  stronR.  Some  high  au- 
thorities have  but  lately  claimed  immortality 
for  Scnancour  und  the  subtle  abstractions  of 
•  Obermann » ;  but  they  are  cairfar  not  merely 
to  the  multitude,  but  to  many  i>f  the  initiated. 

With  France  at  his  back  and  his  great 
army  perfectly  equipped,  the  Emperor  was 
now  ready  for  the  Continental  war  which  was 
to  give  permanency  to  his  system.  In  the 
eye.s  of  all  Europe  the  rupture  with  Enp;hnd 
had  been  due  to  British  bud  faith  in  refusing 
to  evacuate  Malta  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  Napoleon  in  a  second  personal 
letter  to  George  III.,  written  with  his  own 
hand  on  January  2,  1805,  deprecated  the 
conseqnences  of  this  fact;  he  felt  his  con- 
science awakened  by  such  useU'Ss  bloodshed, 
and  conjured  his  Majesty  «not  to  refuse 
himself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world,  nor  to  put  it  off  to  become  a  sweet 
satisfaction  to  his  Majesty's  children.  It  was 
time  to  silence  passion  and  hear  the  voice 
of  hnmanity  and  reason.*  The  answer  was 
evasive.  England  must  first  consult  the  Ton- 
tinental  powers  with  which  she  had  confiden- 
tial relations.  As  Parliament  had  in  February 
voted  five  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling 
for  secret  ])urposes.  that  is,  as  a  subsidy  to 
Auftria,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  of  what 
this  answer  meant. 

The  war  with  England  was  therefore  just 


Russia  was  in  a  state  of  hostility,  but  quies- 
cent because  she  had  meddled  with  what  was 
not  her  affair.  If  she  began  a  war,  that  like- 
wise would  ho  a  conflict  on  Napoleon's  j>art 
for  iYench  independence.  How  could  Austria 
be  put  in  the  same  position?  The  answer 
was  not  difficult  for  a  num  of  such  enc^cIic 
Pfra.«ip.  It  was  clear  that  those  states  de- 
pendent on  France,  which,  following  her  ex- 
ample, had  adopted  in  turn  the  forms  and 
constitution  of  a  directorial,  and  subsequently 
of  a  consular,  republic,  must  still  follow  their 
leader  and  accept  the  rule  of  a  single  man. 
They  could  not  be  imperial  commonwealtha 
except  as  part  of  France,  for  there  could  be 
but  one  enii)eror:  they  could  accomplish  the 
end  only  by  giving  a  new  meaning  to  king- 
ship* Tlie  Italian  republic  was  not  averse 
to  securing  constitutional  monarchy  if  only  it 
might  be  rid  of  French  officials  and  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
Napoleon  determined  to  make  the  change, 
and  bestow  the  crown  either  on  Joseph  or  on 
the  child  which  was  accepted  by  the  world 
as  Louit^s  eldest  son.  On  this  infant  he  had 
always  lavished  the  attentions  of  a  father. 
Both  brothers  flatly  refused  the  proi)osal  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prejudice  their 
rights  in  the  imperial  succeraion.  Their  sov- 
erei[j:n  appeared  to  be  very  angry,  but  soon 
suggested  to  the  Italian  delegation  which  he 
had  summoned  to  Paris  that  he  might  him- 
self acce{)t  the  dignity,  a  hint  which  was  a 
command.  Late  in  March,  with  a  suit«  com- 
prising the  chief  courtiers,  Napoleon  began 
nis  progress  toward  Milan.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria— for  to  this  title  Francis  was  reduced 
by  the  dismemberment  of  Germany— was  told 
in  a  gracious  personal  letter  that  with  Rus- 
sian troops  at  Corfu  and  English  soldiers  at 
Malta  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Italy 
could  not  be  kept  apart,  except  nominally, 
but  that  «this  situation  would  cease  the 
moment  both  these  islands  were  evacuated.* 
The  attention  of  all  I'lii'-opo  was  momentarily 
diverted  from  Ijoulogne  to  the  spectacle  at 
Milan.  On  May  26  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  crowmed  King  of  Italy  in  the  cathedral 
by  his  own  hand,  and  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy,  a  diadem  considered  the  most 
precious  on  earth,  for  it  was  said  to  be 
made  from  the  nails  which  pierced  the 
Saviours  feet  and  hands.  It  was  with  per- 
ceptible defiance  that  as  he  set  the  emblem 
on  his  head  he  uttered  the  traditional 
words:  wflod  hath  ^xiven  it  to  me;  let  him  be- 
ware who  touches  it.*  I'he  attendant  festi- 
vals surpassed  in  splendor  anything  yet  seen 
in  Napoleon's  career. 
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This  spectacle  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
startle  cabinets  and  kings;  but  the  sequel 
was  in  their  eyes  a  downright  menace.  Piom- 
bino  and  Lucca  were  a  few  weeks  later 


erected  into  principalities  for  the  two  Bona- 
parte sisters,  who,  like  their  brothers,  mut^t 
be  of  such  nobility  as  befits  imperial  blood. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  then  endowed  with 
the  new  French  code.  The  climax  of  auda- 
city seemed  reached  when  the  entire  Ligurian 
Republic  was  incorporated  at  a  stroke,  like 
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Piedmont,  with  France.  Tht-  Emperor  had 
only  a  short  time  since  informed  the  world 
through  an  allocution  to  tho  legislature  that 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  three  fourths  of 
Germany  belonged  to  France  by  right  of  cob- 
qu^t,  but  that,  such  was  his  moderation,  the 
two  formor  I.imls  would  he  left  iiidcpt'iiilrnt. 
The  partition  of  Poland  and  the  conqutJiL  of 
India,  as  he  bad  previously  remarked,  preju- 
diced France  f»  the  European  halaiu  e;  but 
again,  such  was^  French  moderation,  Italy  was 
to  have  remained  independent,  the  two  crowns 
separate,  and  no  new  province  was  to  have 
been  annexed  to  the  empire.  Hut  now  it  was 
otherwise  ordered,  and  hy  no  fault  of  his  ho 
had  been  forced  Lu  unite  the  two  crowns;  this 
being  so,  ( !enoa  had  become  essential  to  the 
unity  of  tlie  empire.  To  this  language  he 
gave  a  characterititic  climax.  Austria  might 
well  aslc  what  the  word  « Italy*  in  the  royal 
title  was  intended  to  mean.  No  sooner  were 
the  menstiros?  for  ineoriwrating  (.Jenoa  taken 
and  the  coronation  ceremonies  ended  than 
lialf  of  the  sixty  thousand  troops  which  bad 
either  accompanied  Napoleon  or  had  been 
summoned  from  near  were  .'stationed  oppo- 
site the  so-called  sanitary  cordon  of  Austria 
on  the  old  Venetian  bonndaries.  The  merry 
monarch  of  "Italy*  sent  to  Paris  for  the 
worm-eati-n  coat  and  battered  hat  which  he 
had  worn  at  Marengo,  and  on  the  memor- 
able field  which  had  witnessed  his  agony  of 
doubt,  fear,  and  joy,  rehearsed  with  the  re- 
maining thirty  thousand  the  events  of  that  de- 
csfsivo  day.  At  Castigltone  a  few  days  hiter  the 
other  contingent  rej>eated  in  sport  what  they 
and  their  predecessors  had  done  in  awful  earn- 
est, under  the  daring  leadership  of  Augereau. 

There  is  something  satanic  in  these  sports 
of  a  « statesman,"  so  ingeniously  conceived 
that  to  human  weakness  they  appear  at  fir?t 
blush,  if  not  innocent*  at  least  innocuous,  it 
is  now  known,  and  probably  Napoleon  sus> 
pected  at  the  time,  that  Pitt's  exertions  had 
already  been  half  successful.  On  Noveml>er 
6,  1804,  Austria  and  Russia,  through  the 
personal  intluence  of  their  sovereigns,  had, 
in  fact,  sii^^ned  a  defensive  treaty  like  that 
which  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Prussia.  Then,  as  now,  the  calnnets  and 
peoples  of  the  two  lands  heartily  disliked  each 
other.  But  Alexamler  was  a  dreamer  and  a 
schemer.  His  notorious  plan  for  the  redis- 
^bntion  of  European  territory,  printed  only 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memoirs  of  Czartoryski.  his  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
chamcttf .  ^y  thia  plan  he  himself  was  to 
have  the  whole  of  Poland  as  it  was  before  the 


first  parliliun,  together  with  the  provinces 
from  which  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  takes  its 
name:  and  besides,  Moldavia,  Cattaro,  Corfu, 
Constantinople,  and  the  Dardanelles!  Aus- 
trhi  waa  to  get  Bavaria,  Prance  the  Rhine 
frontier,  Prussia  a  slight  compensation  in 
♦  lermany.  and  so  forth.  England  was  clever 
enough  to  U£«e  tiiis  dreamer  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, leading  him  to  hope  for  some  conces- 
sions to  such  of  his  visionary  schemea  for  tlie 
rearranijement  of  western  Europe  as  were 
known  to  her,  but  putting  her  own  proposi- 
tions in  such  a  form  as  would  to  a  certunty 
be  unacceptaMe  to  Napoleon:  for  example, 
she  wotdd  not  promi.se  to  evacuate  Malta. 
The  Cxar  ai^ented  conditionally.  He  would 
mediate  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for 
peace,  not  now  a=5  a  solitary  rival,  but  in  the 
name  of  all  Europe,  except,  of  course,  Prus- 
sia, which  was  negotiating  with  France  for 
Hanover.  He  would  thus  become  a  general 
arbitrator  of  the  Continent.  The  powers  con- 
cerned listened  and  finally  agreed,  but  with 
certain  reservations.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  a  coalition. 

It  was  with  a  sanfjiiine  spirit  th;it  .Mex- 
ander  despatched  his  envoy  in  May  to  a«k 
from  the  court  at  Berlin  a  safe-conduct  into 
France,  with  which  Ru.'^sia  had  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations,  rashly,  as  it  now  seemed. 
Napoleon  received  at  Milan  a  letter  from 
Frederick  William  notifying  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  repli>  d  in  what  appeared  a 
conciliatory  tone;  but  enumerated  among 
<rth«  terntt  that  any  peace  with  Eni^nd 
roust  bind  her  cabinet  not  to  give  asylum  to 
the  l^onrljons,  and  compel  them  likewise  to 
muzzle  their  wretched  writers.  «l  have  no 
ambition,*  ran  one  clause;  « twice  I  have 
evacuated  the  third  of  Europe  without  com- 
pulsion. I  owe  Piissia  no  more  explanation 
concerning  Italian  affairs  than  she  does  to 
me  concerning  those  of  Turkey  and  I'ersia.* 
These  lant  words  were  to  show  how  thor- 
oughly he  understood  Alexander,  whom  he 
considered  to  l)e  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, but  uncertain  and  feeble.  The  news  of 
what  had  heen  done  with  "leiioa.  l.ncca.  and 
Piombino  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  due  time, 
and  emphasized  the  grim  sincerity  of  the 
French  Emperor. 

.\s  time  passed  by  it  was  al.so  claimed  by  him 
that  the  city  of  Naples  was  a  focus  of  anti- 
French  conspiracies,  and  that  by  the  qneen*8 
influence  Russia  had  occupied  Corfu.  The 
independence  of  Etruria,  under  the  so-called 
protection  of  the  French  troops  quartered  in 
the  kingdom,  was  already  a  phantom;  that  of 
Naples  was,  in  spite  of  existing  treaties,  not 
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more  substantial.  Tlie  king  was  the  obedient 
servant  of  his  masterful  Austrian  consort, 
Maria  Carolina,  who  was  the  real  ruler.  She 
had  been  told  in  January  that  the  existence 
of  her  power  depended  on  her  attitude.  If 
she  would  dismiss  her  minister,  Acton;  expel 
the  French  emigrants-,  send  home  the  English 
resident;  recall  her  outi  from  St.  Petersburg; 
and  muster  out  her  militia,  — in  short,  «  show 
confidence  in  France,"— .she  might  continue 


to  reign.  At  Milan  the  Neapolitan  representa- 
tive who  had  come  to  present  his  mistress's 
congratulations  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity.  No  one  could  doubt  that  this  fore- 
told the  speedy  end  of  the  Italian  Bourbons, 
the  last  royal  house  in  Italy  connected  by  ties 
of  blood  \sith  that  of  Austria,  by  interest  with 
that  of  Russia.  The  Czar  at  once  recalled  his 
peace  envoy  from  Berlin,  — for  he  had  not 
journeyed  farther,— and  immediately  Russia 
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and  Austria  put  aside  their  conflicting  ambi- 
tions as  to  the  Orient  in  order  to  meet  their 
common  enemy  of  the  Occident  before  be 
could  seise  the  whole  of  Italy.  These  natural 

foes  could  overlook  the  occupation  of  Han- 
over, the  violation  of  neutral  territory  in 
Baden  and  Hamburg,  the  proclamation  of 
the  Western  empire,  even  the  execation  of 
En^^liit-n,  with  a  host  uf  minor  agtjressions, 
and  continue  their  rivalry;  but  they  could  no 
longer  do  so  when  Austria  felt  Venice  slip- 
ping from  her  grasp,  and  Alexander  saw  his 
Oriental  ambitions  forever  defl  ated,  as  would 
be  the  case  if,  as  rumor  represented  to  be 
probable,  Italy  and  the  western  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  should  fall  into  Napoleon's  hands. 

So  evident  was  all  thi.-;  to  the  world  that 
early  in  May  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Russia,  which  had  been  signed  as  pro- 
visional, was  already  nimored  to  be  definitive 
and  binding.  The  French  papers  denied  the 
report,  and  denounced  it  as  another  Kn^Iish 
snare;  their  St  Petersburg  correspondence, 
written,  of  course,  in  their  own  Paris  offices, 
declared  that  the  coalition  had  collapsed. 
The  Emperor  still  lingered  in  Italy,  carefully 
observing  and  noting  the  Italian  and  Austrian 
dispositions.  It  was  not  until  .Inly  that  at 
last  he  hastened  to  Paris,  leaving  his  step- 
eon  Beauhamais,  the  •Prince  Eug^ne,»  as 
viceroy  at  Milan.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  exi.-;tonce  of  the  new  coalition. 
Engianil  had  I'uiled  in  securing  I'rus.^ia,  for 
Hardenberg's  influence  was  temporarily  jara- 
mount,  and  he  desired,  by  observing  the  old 
neutrality,  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  the 
Prussian  territory  through  the  acquisition  of 
Hanover  from  the  French. 

Austria  was  in  a  serious  tlilemma.  Relying 
first  on  the  treaty  of  Luni'ville,  then  on  the 
preparations  at  Boulogne,  as  likely  to  assure 
a  long  peace,  she  had  fallen  into  Napoleon's 
trap,  and  had  begun  a  series  of  important 
army  reforms.  The  old  sy.steni  hud  been  abol- 
ished; but  the  new  one,  modeled  on  that  of 
France,  had  not  yet  been  perfected.  There 
were  only  40,(XX)  men  under  arms,  and  artil- 
lery there  was  none.  The  Archduke  Charles 
might  well  shrink  from  taking  the  field  with 
such  an  insignificant  armament.  But  England 
promised  cash  and  Russia  offered  men  in  case 
the  Emperor  would  fight  at  once.  It  was  no 
slight  inducement  that  Italy  and  perhaps 
Bavaria  were  to  be  won.  Yes,  more  perhaps; 
for  should  Prussia  fail  to  asserl  her  neutral- 
ity, and  declare  for  France,  the  house  of 
Anstria  might  retrieve  it.-^  ancient  prostigo. 
and  recover  Silesia,  On  July  7  the  cabinet 
yielded,  and  orders  were  given  to  mobilize 


the  troops.  General  Hack,  who  enjoyed  a 

swollen  reputation  as  a  frrent  organizer,  was 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  making  ready. 
This  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  almost 

certainly  known  to  Napoleon  through  his 
emissaries,  at  the  time  when  hf»  thought  best 
to  announce  with  unusual  emphasis  that  the 
invasion  of  England  was  fixed  for  the  middle 

of  August.  In  .\pril  Nelson  had  finally  been 
enticed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Villenonve, 
eluding  him,  had  returned  in  May  to  Euro- 
pean waters.  Nelson,  mistaking  his  enemy's 
destination,  sailed  in  pur.<uit  to  <  ;i])raltar;  but 
one  of  his  detached  cruisers  learned  that  the 
united  French  and  Spanbh  squadrons  were  to 
meet  at  Ferrol,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
Englij^h  admiralty  was  fully  informed  as  to 
the  whereabouts  and  plans  of  the  French 
fleet.  On  the  sixteenth  of  that  month  the 
Emperor  issued  order.'^  for  Villeneuve  to  unite 
the  S]Kini.-^h  vessels  with  his  own,  and  then  to 
reinforce  himself  with  the  French  ijquadrons 
of  Rochefort  and  Brest,  and  appear  in  the 
C'hannel.  On  July  22  a  British  fleet  under 
Calder  met  Villeneuve  off  Cape  Finisterre  in 
a  dense  fog.  The  former  had  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line,  the  latter  twenty,  with  seven 
frigates;  but  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
I-Yench  was  offset  by  the  comparatively  ex- 
cellent discipline  and  equipment  of  the  Eng- 
lish; and  while  Calder  captured  two  Spanish 
vessels,  the  skirmish  wa.s  really  indecisive, 
since  Villeneuve  way  not  checked  in  his  pas- 
sage to  \'igo.  By  August  2  Villeneuve  had 
carried  out  his  instnictions,  and,  having 
touched  at  Vigo,  found  himself  at  the  bead 
of  a  FIranco-Spanish  fleet  numbering  no  fewer 
than  twen^-nine  ships  of  the  line,  which 
were  assembled  in  the  harbors  of  Ferrol  and 
Coruuna. 

But  the  hasty  and  hnadequate  equipment 

of  the  French  navy  had  shown  itself  both  in 
battle  and  in  sailing  the  high  seas.  \'illenenve 
complained  that  he  had  «  hud  inasLs,  bad  sails, 
bad  rigging,  bad  officers,  bad  sailorsj*  Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  only  the  tool  of  a  feint, 
he  lost  the  little  enthusiasm  he  had,  and  be- 
came sullen.  The  hostile  fleets,  which  had 
been  temporarily  thrown  off  the  track,  were 
now  in  Europe.  Nelson  liail  joined  Admiral 
Cornwallis  before  Brest,  and,  leaving  his  best 
eight  ships  to  strengthen  both  the  guard  and 
the  blockading  fleets,  made  for  Portsmouth. 
Calder,  too,  had  reinforced  the  blockaders,  so 
that  by  AugUiit  17  there  would  be  eighteen 
vessels  before  Ferrol ;  eighteen  remained  be- 
fore nrest.whilo  a  tliird  squadron,  under  Ster- 
ling, was  cruising  with  five  more,  prepared 
to  join  either.  VilleneuTe  was  not  ready  for 
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sea  until  the  13th.  Were  his  orders,  in  view 
of  the  changed  situation,  still  valid?  After 
an  effort  to  beat  northward  against  a  violent 

storm  the  French  admiral  received  false  news 
from  a  merchant  vessel  that  an  English  fleet 
of  twenty-tive  sail  was  approaching.  He 
thought  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  dis- 
cretion when  he  turned  and  made  for  Cadiz. 
If  not  strictly,  he  was  at  least  substantially, 
in  the  line  of  duty,  for  the  Ehnperor's  orders 
contained  a  clause  authorizing  him,  in  case 
of  unforeseen  casualties  which  materially  al- 
tered the  situation, — «  which  with  God's  help 
will  not  occur,*— to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Cadizafter  liberatingtheaquadroiiBof  Roche> 
fort  and  Brest. 

This  was,  of  course,  an  end  to  any  demon- 
stration in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  even  if  the 
Emperor  haJ  been  in  earneBt  about  the  inva- 
sion, as  he  still  appeared  to  be.  The  succes- 
sive bulletins  of  disusttir  at  sea  found  him  at 
Boulogne.  It  was  no  feigned  anger  with  which 
he  received  them.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  efficiency  of  his  land  force  and  the  utter 
incompetency  of  his  shipbuilder^  sailora,  and 
naval  officers!  If  he  had  really  hoped  to  rival 
England  by  sea.  this  would  have  shown  how 
futile  was  his  expectation;  if  he  had  really 
hoped  to  throw  an  army  on  her  soil  under 
the  momentary  protection  of  his  fleet,  that 
project,  too,  was  ended:  hut  if  at  heart  he  de- 
spised that  Revolutionary  legacy,  the  « free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  the  invasion  of  England,* 
if  he  always  intended  to  de.stroy  Great  Britain, 
not  by  direct  attack  on  land  or  sea,  but  by 
isolating  her  through  the  destruction  of  her 
Continental  allies,  he  might  still  be  furious 
that  his  best  efforts  had  resulted  in  so  trivial 
a  display,  and  that  not  only  England,  but  her 
allies,  w<Mi]d  look  upon  thfefiawo  bysea  asa 
presage  of  simihir  results  in  the  coming  land 
campaign.  History  must  accept  this  dilemma: 
either  England  or  l-Yance  was  the  author 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  alliance  which 
brought  in  those  wars  that  drenched  Euro- 
pean soil  vnih  human  blood.  Either  I'itt,  by 
his  subsidies  and  diplomacy,  turned  an  array 
intended  for  the  invasion  of  England  against 
his  Continental  allies,  or  else  Napoleon  taunted 
and  exasperated  them  into  a  coalition  for  his 
own  purposes.  If  the  latter  be  true,  then  all 
the  thousand  indications  that  the  French 
Emperor  was  never  serious  about  ihr  invn 
sion  are  trustworthy— the  rest  is  but  the  dust 
behind  which  he  was  manceuvering.  His  diplo- 
macy, his  stratagem,  his  own  statements  to 
this  effect,  his  notorious  Continental  block- 
ade, are  all  in  perfect  accord  as  coherent 
parts  of  one  plan. 


NAPOLEON'S  GRAND  ARMY  AND  GRAND 
STRATE5GY. 

The  first  distribution  of  crosse.s  after  the 
institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  took  place 
in  July,  1804,  with  great  pomp,  at  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  Invalides;  the  second  had  occurrod 
at  Boulof^ne  just  a  year  later,  when  the  «  Lit- 
tle Corporal*  had  appeared  among  his  men 
to  distribute  the  coveted  decorations  with 
his  own  hands.  So  skilfully  was  the  distribu- 
tion manaf^ed  that  no  man,  however  illiterate 
or  mean,  despaired  of  one  day  attaining  the 
distinction  of  his  favored  comrades.  The  com- 
mon soldiers  and  officers  alike  were  thence- 
forward the  Emperor's  devoted  slaves,  and 
obeyed  without  question  or  murmur.  Glory  or 
profit,  or  hoth,  were  to  be  had  in  his  service. 
They  were  therefore  neither  eajjer  for  the 
duty  they  believi-d  was  In-fore  them,  nor  the 
reverse,  but,  like  tine  machines,  the  compa- 
nies, battalions,  and  half  brigades  performed 
their  daily  manoeuvers  of  embarking,  disem- 
barking, landing,  and  making  good  their 
footing  on  the  shore,  while  Napoleon  firom 
time  to  time  swept  the  horiaon  with  a  field- 
glass. 

Meanwhile  his  purposes  were  steadily  rea- 
linng  themselves.  By  the  middle  of  July  it 

was  agreed  with  the  King  of  Prussia  that  the 
French  army  of  occupation  in  Hanover  should 
be  relieved  by  Prussian  troops.  This  freed  Na- 
poleon from  all  fear  of  the  250,000  soldiera 
which  Frederick  the  fJreat's  successor  could 
put  into  the  field,  a  force  considered  through- 
out Europe  to  be  quite  equal  in  efficiency  to 
that  of  France.  On  the  81st  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  TallejTand  that  the  Itrt!i:in  news  was 
all  for  war;  on  August  2  the  Paris  newspapers 
began  to  abuse  Amtria  and  Russia  in  unmear 
sored  terms;  on  the  12th  the  "Mwdtevri 
summoned  Austria  to  desist  from  arminp;. 
and  threateneii  an  advance  of  the  great  army 
at  Boulogne  from  the  ocean  to  Switzerland. 
Next  day  the  Emi)i'ror  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
that  if  the  court  at  \'itmna  gave  no  heed  to 
his  demand,  he  would  attack  .Vustria,  be  in 
her  capital  by  November,  and  thence  advance 
again.st  Pussia.  He  instructed  him  to  com- 
municate this  to  the  Austrian  minister,  and 
to  have  an  answer  from  the  Emperor  Francis 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was  but 
thi  r  ilmir.ntion  of  a  series  of  hints  which 
had  been  repeatedly  given  in  bis  private  cor- 
respondence with  both  Talleyrand  and  Gam- 
baceres. 

On  Aiij^tif^t  2M  the  declarat.  »n  of  war  was 
composed  and  held  in  readiness.  The  same 
day  Napoleon  again  wrote  to  Talleyrand  that 
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his  resolution  was  taken:  if  the  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel  there  was  still  time,  and  he 
would  be  master  of  England;  if  not,  he  would 
start  for  Germany.  « i  march  to  Vienna,  and 
do  not  lay  down  my  arms  until  I  have  Naples 
and  Venice,  and  have  so  enlarged  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  that  I  have 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  Austria."  Two 
days  later  in  the  same  correspondence  he 
wrote,  «The  Aiistrians  have  no  idea  how 
quickly  my  200,000  will  pirouette.*  On  the 
24th,  Marmont  received  orders  to  hasten  by 
forced  marches  from  the  Texel  to  Alainz;  on 
the  27th  marching  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Army  of  England,  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was 
broken  up,  and  the  swift  columns  were  hurry- 
ing eastward  before  Europe  understood  what 
had  happened.  Duroc  was  already  on  his  way 
to  offer  Hanover  to  Prussia  as  the  price  of  a 
tiureatening  demonstration  against  Austria. 
Bemadotte  was  to  mass  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion at  (jiittingen.  Eugene  was  instnicted  to 
collect  the  troops  from  northern  Italy  under 
Maas^na  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and  Saint- 
Qyrto  make  ready  for  the  oocupationof  Naples. 

The  merest  layman  can  not  only  see  the 
colossal  proportions  of  this  plan,  but  he  must 
recognize  as  well  the  symmetry  of  its  parte. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  Xajtoleon 
devised  it  in  the  few  days  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  news  that  Villeneuve  had  failed  him 
and  the  departure  for  Germany,  or  whether 
its  combination  was  the  result  of  a  long- 
studied  and  carefully  concealed  design.  Ei- 
ther hypothesis  borders  on  the  miraculous, 
and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  re- 
quires less  strain  on  one's  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  both  are  in  a  meiisure  correct;  the  test 
imposed  on  the  navy  having  failed,  the  alter* 
native  which  was  long  foreseon  and  always 
preferred  became  imperative.  »•  Fe.sch,»  said 
the  Emperor  one  bright  noon  to  the  cardinal, 
interrupting  a  homily  on  politics,  «  do  you  see 
that  star?"  "No.'*  was  the  reply.  Wrll, 
then,  as  I  alone  can  see  it,  1  will  go  ray  own 
way  and  tolerate  no  remarks.*  Such  is  the 
significant  anecdote  told  by  Marmont,  and  if 
its  truth  be  not  concrete,  it  is  at  least  ideal. 

The  details  of  this  wonderful  march  were 
as  carefully  foreseen  as  its  line.  So  rapid 
was  it  that  scouts  and  spies  could  scarcely 
outrun  it  with  reports,  and  the  newspajH-ns 
were  either  without  iiilorniation  or  dared  not 
print  what  they  knew.  It  was  a  force  of 
about  200,fXX)  men  which  crossed  the  IJhino 
and  passed  through  He.sse,  Baden,  id  Wiir- 
temberg  to  crush  the  utterly  dispi  .,  -tion- 
ate  and  feeble  Austrian  army,  reaching  the 
Danube  valley  near  Utm  rarly  in  October.  It 
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was  the  3d  of  September  before  Francis  de- 
clared war;  on  the  8th  his  forces,  60^000 
strong,  crossed  the  Inn ;  on  the  2 1  st  thoy  wore 
on  the  Iller  in  sight  of  Ulm.  It  was  not  so 
much  Bavaria  that  he  had  in  mind»  exaspe- 
rated as  she  had  been  at  Austria's  attempts 
during  the  rearrangement  of  Germany  to 
secure  a  good  portion  of  hor  territory;  it 
was  always  Italy  for  which  the  Danube  em- 
pire was  concerned.  Her  weight  in  the  bal- 
ance now  depended  on  her  keeping  the  Vene- 
tian lands.  She  had  twice  been  humiliated 
from  that  side;  she  would  take  measures  to 
prevent  its  reoccurrence.  So  it  happened  that 
she  was  slow  and  faltering  in  an  advance 
which  would  not  only  put  the  Alps  betwew 
her  own  two  armies,  but  separate  her  van 
from  her  approaching  auxiliaries. 

The  agreement  with  Kussia  was  that  her 
army,  now  on  the  borders  of  Halicia,  and  80,« 
000  strong,  should  enter  Ai:  tr  ; a  in  three  di- 
visions, the  first  of  which  should  reach  the 
Inn  on  October  16.  The  veteran  Archduke 
Clmries  was  to  command  the  main  force  in 
Italy:  tlie  youthful  Archduke  Ferdinand,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mack  as  quartermaster- 
genera!,  that  in  Germany.  The  organizing 
genius  of  Mack  had  amwrently  wTought  a 
wonder  in  bringing  any  army  worthy  of  the 
name  into  the  field,  and  the  worker  of  this 
mhracle  was  proud  and  over^^oafid^t  Na- 
poleon had  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
officer  six  years  Ix^fore  while  he  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  i'aris,  and  considered  him 
entirely  mediocre—*  likely  to  get  a  lesson  if 
ever  opposed  to  a  first-rate  French  general.* 
Now  that  the  two  were  matched  the  Emperor 
must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  for  he  played 
with  his  ad  versaiy  in  a  spirit  of  confident  and 
amused  assurance. 

Tn  order  to  apprehend  Napoleon's  supernal 
greatness  it  is  essential  at  this  period  of  his 
life  to  shut  out  of  view  the  man  and  politician, 
ami  fix  thi'  eye  again  on  the  general;  to  see 
him,  moreover,  solely  as  a  strat^^t.  it  may 
be  raid  that  hewasfwthe  ftntiuid  last  tine 
unhampered.  His  political  independenee  and 
personal  popularity  were  alike  secure.  His 
army  was  the  best  in  Europe,  composed  of 
young  and  well-drilled  conscripts,  who  had 
been  eightet-n  months  under  arms,  witli  a 
large  nucleus  of  trained  veterans.  Of  the 
generals  who  commanded  the  seven  corps 
destined  for  Germany  only  two,  Aogereau  and 
I'ernadotte,  were  over  forty  years  of  age. 
The  Emperor  himself,  Soult,  Lannes,  and  Key 
were  thirty-six,  Davout  was  thirty-five,  and 
Marmont  only  thirty-one.  Of  the  division 
commanders  one  half  were  between  thir^ 
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and  forty,  while  only  a  single  one  was  fifty. 
Not  one  of  these  men  was  commonplace. 
They  knew  their  profeaBion,  and  had  prac- 
tiM-ii  it  with  success;  they  were  without  an 
exception  sell'-reHant  and  enterprising,  famil- 
iar witii  l^ir  leader's  methods  and  require- 
ments. 

Napoleon  himself  forgot  t-ntirely  that  he 
was  an  emperor,  and  wa^  tirst  and  last 
throughout  the  campaign  a  general.  It  is  a 
strain  on  the  most  elastic  credulity  to  be- 
lieve the  recorded  details  of  his  activity. 
Every  highway  and  cross-road  from  Boulogne 
to  the  Danube  had  been  surveyed  by  his  confi- 
dential officers  and  circuni.-^tantially  described 
to  him;  and  out  of  these  reports  he  evolved 
a  plan  for  the  march  which  included  every 
essential  provision,  and  wa.<<  <'xecuted  to  the 
letter  under  his  personal  direction.  From 
day  to  day  he  sat  with  map  and  compass  in 
hand,  fixing  lilce  a  cliief  ot  staff  the  position 
at  the  moment  of  every  division  of  the  swift- 
marching  troops.  The  order  for  crossing  the 
Rhine  is  a  classic  in  military  literature.  No 
sooner  was  the  advance  from  one  Kne  to  an- 
other complctf  than  re.serve  camps  were 
established  in  the  rear,  the  strong  places 
fortified,  and  depots  of  munitions  established. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  perfect  finish  that 
the  march  took  place,  with  an  exact  calcu- 
lation of  means  to  end,  and  with  no  loss  of 
power. 

The  Austrian.s  had  chosen  for  defense  the 
line  of  the  lller.  in  addition  to  their  main 
force  of  GO,(XX),  there  were  12,000  in  the 
fortified  camp  at  Bravnau,  wliich  contained 
their  stores,  and  15,000  on  Lake  Constance. 
They  had  not  compell^'d  T-nvrtria  »'ither  to 
disarm  or  to  accept  Lhi-ir  ailiaiuf,  and  tiic 
Elector  had  consequently  gathered  an  army 
at  Hamlierg.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the 
l<Yench  and  Austrians  came  within  striking 
distance  of  each  other.  The  latter  did  not 
Icnow  that  theur  foe  was  so  near,  for  by  a 
masterly  and  seemingly  reckless  use  of  his 
cavalry  Napoleon  had  temporarily  misled 
them  as  to  the  tme  poeition  of  his  columns, 
which  had  flanked  the  Black  Forest,  and  were 
holding  the  northeast  line  from  Wcissenburg 
southwesterly  to  Ulm  by  Nordlingen  and 
Aalen,  being  actually  in  the  rear  of  thehr 
enemy. 

The  next  move  of  Napoleon  was  one  of 
daring  genius.  By  a  series  of  carefully  pre- 
scribed marches,  continuing  for  a  week,  the 
seven  corps  were  all  thrown  northward  to 
the  left  as  if  to  surround  the  enemy,  lier- 
nadott^  Isolating  the  Pmssian  neutrality, 
crossed  the  duchy  of  Ansbach  to  Ingdatadt; 


Marmont  was  at  Neuburg;  the  other  five  held 
the  line  from  Heidenheim  to  Offingen.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  a  further  march  befajiid 
the  Austrians.  But  it  was  not  nece.«;sary. 
Mack  learned  the  facts  from  the  notorious 
spy  Schulmeister,  who  then,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  later,  until  he  learned  to  despise 
Mack's  intelligence,  passed  l)etueen  tlie  lines 
of  the  contestants,  giving  authentic  news  to 
both.  But  every  Austrian  believed  that  the 
French  people  hated  Napoleon,  and  Mack, 
the  over-shrewd  commander,  concluded  that 
his  enemy  was  facing  about  in  order  to  re- 
treat by  the  southerly  line  to  France!  The 
I'Yench  people,  he  thought,  were  threatening 
revolution  and  causing  anxiety;  the  English, 
he  was  positive,  were  about  to  make  a  land- 
ing. So  he  stood  still  and  waited  until,  on 
Oclolter  7,  the  French,  instead  of  marchini^ 
for  home,  began  to  cros.s  tlie  Danube. 

Threewedts  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Emperor  wrote  to  Josephine:  have 
de.'^trnyed  the  enemy  merely  by  marches."  It 
was  literally  true.  On  October  y,  the  French, 
having  beaten  the  parties  sent  out  to  harry 
them,  had  completed  their  crossing.  Soult 
seized  Memmingen  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to 
the  Tyrol;  liernadotte  and  Duvout  remained 
to  observe  the  Russians,  whom  they  expected 
to  see  at  any  moment,  although  as  yet  they 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance,  in  a  sort  of 
dased  uncertainty  Mack  finally  made  a  deci- 
sion and  marched  out  from  Ulm  to  cross  the 
Danube  at  Hiinzburg;  bnt  he  found  Ney  in 
possession  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  night  of 
the  10th  he  returned  to  the  mty.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  discu.ssions  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  the  French,  Mack  persisting  in  the 
hallueiiiaiiuu  that  tiley  had  retreated,  the 
archduke,  with  better  tense,  perceiving  that 
the  toils  were  ever  drawing  closer  about  his 
army. 

On  the  12th  Napoleon  felt  that  «the  de- 
cisive moment  had  arrived.*  He  had  been 

expecting  another  advance,  but  as  none  came 
he  moved  with  his  whole  force.  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  escaped  into  Bohemia  with 
three  battalions  of  infantry  and  eleven  cav- 
alry squHflrons ;  but  Mack,  who  finally  changed 
his  mind,  and  now  persistently  believed  that 
tiie  Emperor  was  going  to  attack  the  Ru8> 
sians,  remained,  as  he  said,  to  strike  the  pass- 
ing columns  of  tlie  French  on  their  tiank!  On 
the  K^th  he  was  disenchanted,  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  goal  of  the  enemy  was  Ulm;  on 
the  I  ith  they  had  virtually  besi-t  the  town; 
and  on  the  IGth  the  mortified  and  humili- 
ated Stack  opened  negotiations  for  surrender^ 
which  were  completed  the  following  day. 
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Without  a  serious  fijrht  the  Austrians  were  ingly  he  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
overwhelmed.  « If  within  a  week,»  ran  the  Dajiube  at  Krems,  and  hastened  northeast- 
tervoBt  « the  auxiliaiy  forces  do  not  appear,  wardtowardZnaim,and  thence  toward  Brunn, 
the  army  of  Ulm  are  prisoners  of  war:  ex-  the  capital  of  Moravia.  Murat  had  been  in- 
cept the  officers,  who  march  out  on  parole."  structed  to  follow  wiili  his  cavalry  and  hang 
On  the  I8th,  Murat  captured  the  division  of  on  the  enemy's  skiris,  harassing  his  retreat. 
Wemeck  at  Ndrdlin^n.  In  a  personal  in-  Instead,  he  kept  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
tervi.nv  between  the  Emperor  and  Mack  on  Danube,  hastening  toward  Vienna  for  the 
October  three  days  before  the  expiration  laurels  he  hoped  to  seize  in  occupyinp:  that 
of  his  term,  the  latter  was  wheedled  into  ad-  undefended  capital.  « I  cannot  explain  your 
nutting  the  terms  as  already  complete.  behavior,*  wrote  Napoleon  to  his  brother-in- 
While  the  2'.l,(¥)0  Austrians  went  through  law;  «  you  have  lost  me  two  days,  and  thoujjht 
the  forms  of  surrender,  Napoleon,  as  one  of  only  on  the  glory  of  entering  Vienna.  There 
their  officers  wrote  in  his  journal,  « in  the  is  no  glory  where  there  is  no  danger.*  In 
simplest  garb,  surrounded  by  his  embroiilereil  faet^  an  unsupported  division  under  Mortier 
marshals,  chatted  with  Mack  and  several  of  was  caught  !>vthi'  Russians  on  the  left  hank 
our  generals,  who,  after  laying  down  their  and  utterly  destroyed.  A  victory  won  at 
arms,  had  been  summoned  to  him.  Hie  Em-  Leoben  by  Key  oyer  the  Austrian  diviaioo 
peror,  in  the  uniform  of  a  common  soldier,  of  Merveldt  was  unfortunately  productive  of 


with  a  gray  coat  singed  on  the  elbows  and 
tails,  a  slouch  iiat  without  any  badge  of  dis- 
tinction on  his  head,  his  arms  crossed  behind 

his  back,  and  warming  himself  at  a  camp-fire, 
conversed  with  vivacity,  and  made  himself 
agreeable." 

An  Austrian  corps  had  started  from  Vienna  obeyed 
to  guard  the  crossing  of  the  Inn;  the  Arch-  Entering  Vienna  on  the  13th,  Murat  has- 
dnke  John  was  advancing  from  the  l^rol;  the  tened  to  the  Tabor  bridge,  which  be  found  all 
Afebdoke  Charles  was  holdhig  the  Adige.  A  laid  with  coo^ostibles  ready  to  he  set  on  fire 
month  later  all  these  were  able  to  unite  at  by  a  garrison  troop  of  Austrianswho  had  re- 
Marburg  in  Styria;  but  they  were  reduced  to  treated  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  danger 


no  results,  and  left  Napoleon's  situation  very 
difficult.  There  was  nothing  now  possible  but 
for  Mnrat  to  secnre  the  river  at  Vienna,  cross 

with  two  army  corjjs,  and  hurry  backward 

toward  tlie  northwest  to  prevent  Kiitusoff 
fruH!  reaching  Moravia.    This  order  waa 


assuming  the  defensive,  and  Mack's  capitula- 
tion at  Ulm  was  the  virtual  destruction  of 

Austria's  offensive  power.  For  the  moment 
the  pride  of  Francis  was  crushed,  since  the 
safety  of  his  capital  depended  not  on  its 
feeble  garrison,  but  on  the  Russians,  who 
had  gathered  on  the  Inn  at  Rraunau  and  on 
the  Enns  at  Wels.  .\lmost  immediately  the 


was  real  and  the  crisis  imminent. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  on  the  Sd 

the  Emperor  Francis  had  vainly  endeavort  d 
to  open  negotiations  with  Napoleon.  Murat 
declared  to  the  Austrian  commander  what  he 
knew  to  be  an  untruth— that  an  armistice 

had  been  concluded,  and  that  there  was  still 
some  prospect  of  peace,  liertrand  fortified 


French,  who  had  •  heen  gathered  to  strike,*  the  statement  by  his  word  of  honor;  the  Aas> 
were  « separated  to  live,i>  as  their  command-  trians  withheld  their  torches,  and  the  French 
er's  motto  ran.  Ten  days  later  so  great  was  crossed  the  bridge,  while  the  victimized  gar- 


the  panic  of  their  enemies  that  Braunau  with 
all  its  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lannes 

without  a  blow,  and  the  van  of  the  allies  be- 
gan a  somewhat  precipitate  retreat  toward 
the  river  Enns,  the  line  which  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil at  Vienna  had  determined  to  defend. 

But  Kutusoff,  the  Russian  general,  was  not 


rison  drew  back  in  the  direction  of  Briinn. 
The  union  of  the  two  Russian  divisions  with 

the  remnants  of  the  Austrian  army  was  thus 
rendered  doubtftjl,  and  their  chances  of  de- 
feating the  reunited  French  were  doubly  un- 
certain. Napoleon's  reputation  as  a  strategist 

was  saved  in  extremitv.  l*v  another  scries  of 


of  the  .same  mind,  and  prepared  to  abandon  almost  superhuman  marches  his  main  army 
the  defense  of  Vienna  in  order  to  secure,  if  reached  Vienna  on  the  next  day.  ready  to  fol- 
])ossible,  the  support  of  the  second  division  low  on  Murat's  heels.  On  the  14th  Napoleon's 
of  his  emperor'*;  army,  which  was  advancing  headquarters  were  established  in  the  palace 
under  Buxhowden  from  the  frontier.  .Vccord-  of  8chonbrunn. 

(To  be  «ouUiiu«(t.)  William  M,  SliOttne, 
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THE  DEVOTION  OF  ENRIQUEZ.' 

WITH  I'lrTURES  BT  GILBKRT  C.WU. 


\  a  previous  chronicle  which  dealt 
with  the  exploits  of  h  ( 'hu  Chu,»  a 
C^ilifornian  mustanj;,  I  gave  soire 
ii  space  to  the  accomplishments  of 
tnriquez  Saltillo,  who  assisttnl  me  in  train- 
ing her,  and  who  was  also  '  :  -  ti>  t'un- 
suelo  Saltillo,  the  young  .  r  ti  I 

had  freely  given  both  the  m  my 
youthful  affections.  I  consider  it  a  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  nuisculine  IrieiKiship  that 
neither  the  subsequent  desertion  of  the  mus- 
tang or  the  young  lady  ever  made  the  slight- 
est difference  to  Enriquez  or  me  in  our  ex- 
alted amity.  To  a  wondering  doubt  as  to 
what  I  ever  could  possibly  have  seen  in  his 
sister  to  admire  he  joined  a  tolerant  skepti- 
cism of  the  whole  sex.  This  he  was  wont  to 
express  in  that  marvelous  combination  of 
Spanish  precision  and  Californian  slang  for 
which  he  wan  justly  famous.  «  As  to  thees 
women  and  tiieir  little  game,!*  he  would 
say,  "believe  me,  my  friend,  your  old  Oncle 
'Enry  is  not  in  it  No;  he  will  ever  take  a 
back  seat  when  lofe  is  around.  For  why? 
Regard  me  bore!  If  she  is  a  horse,  you  shall 
say,  <Shew1l  buck-jump,>  <  She  will  ess-shy,> 
« She  will  not  arrive,*  or  < She  will  arrive  too 
quick.)  Bnt  if  it  is  thees  women,  where  are 
you?  For  when  you  shall  sjiy,  <She  will  ess- 
shy,*  look  -  on,  she  will  walk  straight;  or  she 
will  r  •  'ranquil  when  you  think  she  buck- 
jump;  or  elae  she  will  arrive  and,  look  you, 
you  will  not.  You  shall  get  left.  It  is  ever 
so.  My  father  and  the  brother  of  my  father 
have  bith  wake  court  to  my  mother  when 
8h»-  w,v'  l)ut  a  sefiorita.  Mv  father  think  she 
h;.  ■  his  brother  more.  So  he  say  to 
ht  r;  !  Tranquilize  yourself.  I  will 

g(i.  1  eilace  myself.  Adios!  Shake 
hands!  Ta-ta!  So  long!  See  you  again  in 
the  hiilj  And  what  make  my  mother  ?  Re- 
gani  me!  She  marry  my  father— on  the  in- 
.stant !  Of  thees  women,  believe  me,  Pancho, 
you  shall  know  nothing.  Not  even  if  they 
shall  make  you  the  son  of  your  father  or  his 
nephew." 

>  Copyritrht.  1S9.'».  by  Bret 


I  have  recalled  this  characteristic  speech 
to  show  the  general  tendency  of  Knriquez's 
convictions  at  the  opening  of  this  little  story. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  his  usual 
attitude  toward  the  sex  he  so  cheerfully  ma- 
ligned exhibited  little  apprehension  or  caution 
in  dealing  with  them.  Among  the  frivolous 
and  light-minded  intermixture  of  his  race  he 
moved  with  great  freedom  and  popularity. 
He  danced  well;  when  we  went  to  fandangos 
together  his  agility  and  the  audacity  of  his 
figures  always  procured  him  the  prettiest 
partners,  his  professed  sentiments,  1  pre- 
sume, shielding  him  from  subsequent  jeal- 
ousies, heartburnings,  or  envy.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
mnbiaiacun,  a  somewhat  corybantic  dance 
which  left  much  to  the  invention  of  the 
performers,  and  very  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator.  In  one  of  the  figures 
a  gaudy  handkerchief,  waved  more  or  less 
gracefully  by  dancer  and  danseuse  before  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  each  other,  acted  as  love's 
signal,  and  was  used  to  express  alternate 
admiration  and  indifference,  shyne-ss  and  au- 
dacity, fear  and  transport,  coyness  and  co- 
quetry, as  the  dance  proceeded.  I  need  not 
say  that  Enriquez's  pantomimic  illustration 
of  these  emotions  was  peculiarly  extravagant; 
but  it  was  always  performed  and  accepted 
with  a  grarity  that  was  an  essential  feature 
of  the  dance.  At  such  times  sighs  would 
escape  him  which  were  supposed  to  portray 
the  incipient  stages  of  passion;  snorts  of  jeal- 
ousy burst  from  him  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
rival ;  he  was  overtaken  by  a  sort  of  St.  \'itus's 
dance  that  expressed  his  timidity  in  making 
the  first  advances  of  affection;  the  scorn  of 
his  lady-love  struck  him  with  something  like 
a  dumb  ague;  and  a  single  gesture  of  invita- 
tion from  her  produced  marked  delirium.  All 
this  was  very  like  Enriquez;  but  on  the  par-  * 
ticular  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  1  think 
no  one  was  prepare<l  to  see  him  begin  the 
figure  with  the  waving  of  four  handker- 
chiefs! Yet  this  he  did,  pirouetting,  caper- 

Harte.    All  riirhts  reserved.  r^  u   /  '  .^^i^ 
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ing,  brandishing  his  siHien  siniials  like  a  lu!- 
lerina's  scarf  in  the  languishnient  or  fire  ot 
passion,  until,  in  a  final  figure,  where  the  con- 
quered and  submitting  fair  one  usually  sinks 
into  the  arms  of  her  partner,  need  it  be  said 
that  the  ingenious  Enriquez  was  found  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  supporting  four  of  the 
dancers!  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  unduly  ex- 
cited either  by  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  or  by 
his  evident  success  with  the  fair.  « Ah,  be- 
lieve me*  it  is  nothing,*  he  said  quietly,  roll- 
ing a  fteA  cigarette  as  he  leaned  against  the 
doorway.  «  Possibly  I  shall  have  to  offer  the 
chocolate  or  the  wine  to  thees  girls,  or  make 
to  them  a  promenade  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
veranda.  It  is  ever  so.  T'nless,  my  friend," 
he  .said,  suddenly  turning  toward  me  in  an  ex- 
cesii  of  chivalrous  self-abnegation,  « unless 
you  shall  yourself  take  my  place.  Behold,  I 
gif  them  to  you!  I  vamos!  1  vanish!  I  make 
track!  I  skedaddle! »  I  think  he  would  have 
carried  his  extravai^unce  to  the  point  of  sum- 
moning his  four  gipsy  witches  of  partners, 
and  committing  them  to  my  care,  if  the  crowd 
had  not  at  that  moment  parted  before  the 
remaining  dancers,  and  Mt  one  of  the  on- 
lookers, a  tall,  slender  girl,  calmly  survey- 
ing them  through  gold-rimmed  eye-gla.?.ses 
in  complete  critical  absorption.  I  stared  in 
amasement  and  consternation;  for  I  recog- 
nized in  the  fair  stranger  Mis.s  T'rania 
Mannersiey,  the  Congregational  minister's 
niece ! 

Everybody  knew  Rainie  Mannersley 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Encinal.  She  was  at  once  the  envy  and  the 
goad  of  the  daughters  of  those  Southwestern 
and  Eastern  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  the 
valley.  She  wa.s  correct,  she  was  critical,  she 
was  faultless  and  observant.  She  was  proper, 
yet  independent;  she  was  highly  educated; 
she  w^is  snspected  of  knowing  Latin  and 
Greek:  she  even  spelled  correctly!  She  could 
wither  the  plainest  field  nosegay  in  the  hands 
of  other  girls  by  giving  Hie  flowos  their  bo- 
tanical names.  She  never  said,  •<  Ain't  you  ?  » 
but  «  Are  n't  you  ? «  .She  looked  upon  «  Did 
I  which  ?>•  as  an  incomplete  and  imperfect 
form  of  «What  did  I  do?»  She  quoted  from 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  was  believed  to 
have  read  them.  She  was  from  Boston.  What 
could  she  possibly  be  doing  at  a  free-and-easy 
fandango? 

Even  if  these  ^:\rf:--  were  not  already  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  there,  her  outward  ap- 
pearsnce  would  have  attracted  attention. 
Contra^sted  with  the  gorgeous  red,  black,  and 
yellow  skirts  of  the  dancers,  her  plain,  tightly 
fitting  gown  and  hat,  all  of  one  delicate  gray, 


were  sufTiciently  notable  in  themselves,  even 
had  they  not  seemed,  like  the  prl  herself,  a 
kind  of  quiet  protest  to  the  glaring  liounces 
before  her.  Her  small,  straight  waist  and  flat 
back  brought  into  greater  relief  the  corset- 
less,  waistless,  swaying  figures  of  the  Mexi- 
can girls;  and  her  long,  slim,  well-booted  feet, 
peeping  from  the  stiif,  white  edges  of  her 
short  skirt,  made  their  broad,  low-quartered 
slippers,  held  on  by  the  big  t<^,  appear  more 
preposterous  than  ever.  Smdenly  she  seemed 
to  realize  that  die  was  standing  there  alone, 
but  without  fear  or  embarrassment.  She  drew 
back  a  little,  glanced  carelessly  behind  her 
as  if  missing  some  previous  companion,  and 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon  mine.  She  smiled  an 
easy  recognition;  then,  a  moment  later,  her 
glance  rested  more  curiously  upon  Enriquez, 
who  was  still  by  my  side.  I  disengaged  my- 
self  and  instantly  joined  her,  particularly  a.s 
I  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  other  bystanders 
were  beginning  to  stare  at  her  with  little 
reserve. 

« Is  n't  it  the  most  extnK>rf'^inary  thin^j:  you 
ever  saw  ?  »  she  said  quietly.  Then,  presently 
noticing  the  look  of  embarrassment  on  my 
face,  she  went  on,  more  by  way  of  conversa- 
tion than  of  explanation:  «I  just  left  uncle 
making  a  call  on  a  parishioner  next  door,  and 
was  going  home  with  Jocasta  [a  peon  servant 
of  her  uncle's],  when  T  heard  the  music,  and 
dropped  in.  i  don't  know  what  has  become 
of  her,"  she  added,  giuneinf]:  round  the  room 
again;  «she  seemed  perfectly  wild  when  she 
s;iw  that  creature  over  there  hounding  about 
with  his  handkerchiefs.  You  were  speaking 
to  him  just  now.  Do  tell  me— is  he  real?* 

« I  should  think  there  was  little  donbt  of 
that,"  I  .said,  with  a  vague  laugh. 

«t  You  know  what  I  mean,i»  she  said  sim- 
ply. «Is  he  qnite  sane?  Does  he  do  that 
becanse  he  likes  it,  or  is  he  paid  for  it  ?  >• 

This  was  too  much.  I  pointed  out  some- 
what hurriedly  that  he  was  a  scion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Caistilian  families,  that  tiie  pw^ 
formance  was  a  national  ppsy  dance  which 
he  had  joined  in  as  a  patriot  and  a  patron, 
and  that  he  was  my  dearest  friend.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  conscious  that  I  wished  she 
had  n't  seen  his  last  performance. 

«  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  that  he 
did  was  in  the  dance  ?»  she  said.  «I  dotft 
believe  it.  It  was  only  like  him,»  As  I  hesi- 
tated over  this  palpable  truth,  she  went  on: 
« I  do  wish  he 'd  do  it  again.  Don't  you  think 
yon  conld  make  him?» 

« Perhaps  he  might  if  ymt  asked  him,»  I 
said  a  little  maliciously. 

«  Of  course  I  should  n't  do  that*  she  re-  _ 
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turned  quietly.  «A11  the  same,  1  do  believe 
he  is  really  going  to  do  it— or  something 
else.  Do  look!» 

I  looked,  and  to  my  horror  saw  that  Enri- 
quez,  possibly  incited  by  the  delicate  gold 
eye-glasses  of  Miss  Mannersley,  had  divested 
himself  of  his  coat,  and  was  winding  the  four 
handkerchiefs,  tied  together,  picturesquely 
around  his  waist,  preparatory  to  some  new 

40 


I)erformance.  I  tried  furtively  to  give  him 
a  warning  look,  but  in  vain. 

« Is  n't  he  really  tooalxsurd  for  anything?  •» 
said  Miss  Mannersley,  yet  with  a  certain 
comfortable  anticipation  in  her  voice.  «  You 
know,  I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before. 
I  wouM  n't  have  believed  such  a  creature 
could  have  existed." 

Even  had  I  succeeded  in  warning  him,  I 
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doubt  if  it  would  have  been  of  any  avail.  For, 
seizing  a  guitar  from  one  of  the  musicians, 
be  strnck  a  few-Chords,  and  suddenly  began 
to  ziffzaK  into  the  center  of  the  floor,  swaying 
his  body  languishingly  from  side  to  side  in 
time  with  the  music  and  the  pitch  of  a  thin 
Spanish  tenor.  It  was  a  gipsy  loTe-SOfUg; 
Possibly  Miss  Mannersky's  lingual  accom- 
plishments did  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
Castiliaii,  bat  she  eontd  not  fa9  tosee  that  the 
gestures  and  illustrative  pantomime  were  ad- 
dressed to  hr  y.  Passionately  ;ussuring  her 
that  she  w;u^  the  moat  favored  daughter  of 
the  Virgin,  that  her  eyes  were  like  votive 
tapers,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  accusing 
her  of  being  a  «  brigand*  and  « assassin »  in 
htpe  attitude  toward  «his  beart>ii  he  balanced 
with  quivering  timidity  toward  her,  threw  an 
imaginary  cloak  in  front  of  her  neat  boots 
as  a  carpet  for  her  to  tread  on,  and  with  a 
final  astmUshittg  pirouette  and  a  languishing 
twang  of  his  guitar,  sank  on  one  knee,  and 
blew,  with  a  rose,  a  kiss  at  her  feet. 

If  I  had  l)een  seriously  angry  with  him  be- 
fore for  his  groteeqne  extravagance.  I  could 
h  tv.  pitied  him  now  for  the  young  girl's  ab- 
solute unconsciousness  of  anything  but  his 
utter  ludicrousneaa.  The  applause  of  danoein 
and  bystanders  was  instantaneous  and  hearty; 
her  only  contribution  to  it  was  a  slight  part- 
ing of  her  thin  red  lips  in  a  half-incredulous 
flimle.  In  the  silence  that  followed  the  ap- 
plause, as  Enriquez  walkefl  pantingly  away,  I 
heard  her  saying,  half  to  herself,  «  Certainly 
a  most  extraordinary  creature!"  In  my  in- 
dignation I  could  not  help  turning  suddenly 
upon  her  and  looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 
They  were  brown,  with  that  peculiar  velvet 
opacity  connnon  to  the  pupils  of  near-sighted 
persons,  and  seemed  to  defy  internal  scru- 
tiny. She  only  repeated  carelessly,  « Is  n't 
he  ?  »  and  added:  « Please  see  if  you  can  hnd 
Jocasta.  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  going  now ; 
and  I  dare  say  he  won't  be  doing  it  again. 
Ah!  there  she  is.  Good  gracious^  child!  what 
have  you  got  there?  » 

It  was  Enriquez's  rose,  which  Jocasta  had 
picked  up,  and  was  timidly  holding  out  toward 
her  mistress. 

f  Heavens!  I  dont  want  it.  Keep  it  your^ 
self." 

I  walked  with  them  to  the  door,  as  I  did 
not  fancy  a  certain  glitter  in  the  black  eyes 
of  tbe  Sefioritas  Manuela  and  Pepita,  who 
were  watching  her  curiously.  But  I  think  she 
was  as  oblivious  of  this  as  she  was  of  Enri- 
quez's particular  attentions.  As  we  reached 
ue  street  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say  some- 
thing  more. 

Vol..  LL— 6. 


« You  know',»  I  began  casually,  « that  al- 
though those  poor  people  meet  here  in  this 
public  way,  their  gathering  i.s  rerily  quite  a 
homely  pastoral  and  a  national  custom;  and 
these  girls  are  all  honest,  hard-working  peons 
or  semnts  enjoying  themeelves  in  quite  the 
irid  idyllic  fashion.» 

« Certainly,*  said  the  young  girl,  half  ab- 
stractedly. «  Of  course  it 's  a  Moorish  dance, 
originally  brought  over,  I  suppose,  by  those 
old  Andalusian  immigrants  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It 's  quite  Arabic  in  i^.-  suggestions.  I 
have  got  something  like  it  in  an  old  cancion- 
ero  I  picked  up  at  a  book-stall  in  Boston. 
But.n  she  added,  with  a  gasp  of  reminiscent 
satisfaction,  «that 's  not  he.  Oh,  no!  he  is 
decidedly  ortginaL  Heavens!  yes.  • 

I  turned  away  in  wtm  discomfitare  to  join 
Enriquez,  who  was  calmly  awaiting  me,  with 
a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  outside  the  sala.  Yet 
he  looked  so  uneonseiotiB  of  any  pre^ons  ab- 
surdity  that  I  hesitated  in  what  I  thought  was 
a  necessan,'  warning.  He,  however,  quickly 
precipitated  it.  Glancing  after  the  retreating 
figures  of  the  two  women,  he  said,  vTheea 
mees  from  Boston  is  return  to  her  house. 
You  do  not  accompany  her  ?  I  shall.  Behold 
me— I  am  there.»  But  I  linked  n^  arm  firmly 
in  his.  Then  I  pointed  out,  first,  that  she 
was  already  accompanied  by  a  servant;  sec- 
ondly, that  if  I,  who  knew  her,  had  hesitated 
to  offer  myself  as  an  escort,  it  was  hardly 
proper  for  him,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  take 
that  liberty;  that  Miss  Mannersley  was  very 
punctilious  of  etiquette,  which  he,  as  a  Cas- 
tilian  gentleman,  ought  to  appreciate. 

« But  will  she  not  regard  lofe— the  admir- 
ation—excessif?*  he  said,  twirling  his  thin 
littie  mustache  meditatively. 

« No;  she  will  not,*  I  returned  sharply;  «and 
you  ought  to  understand  th  i«^  she  is  on  a  differ- 
ent level  from  your  Manuelas  and  Carmens.* 

« Pardon,  my  friend,*  he  said  gravely; 
« thees  women  are  ever  the  same.  There  is  a 
proverb  in  my  language.  Listen:  (Whether 
the  sharp  blade  of  the  Toledo  pierce  the  satin 
or  the  goatskin,  it  shall  find  behind  it  ever 
the  .same  heart  to  wound.*  I  am  that  Toledo 
blade— or  possibly  it  is  you,  my  friend.  Where- 
fore, let  us  together  pursue  this  girl  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  instant." 

But  I  kept  my  grasp  on  Enriquez's  ;irin, 
and  succeeded  in  restraining  his  mercurial 
impulses  for  the  moment.  He  halted,  and 
puffed  vigorously  at  his  cigarette;  but  tlie 
next  instant  he  started  forward  again.  « Let 
us,  however,  follow  with  discretion  in  the 
rear:  we  shall  i  i  the  house;  we  shall  gaae 
at  it;  it  shall  touch  her  hearts 
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Ridiculous  as  was  this  following  of  the 
young  girl  we  had  just  parted  from  in  point 
of  fact,  I  knew  that  Enriquez  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  attempting;  it  alon*'.  and  T  IhoUK'ht  it 
better  to  humor  him  by  consenting  to  walk 
with  him  in  that  direction;  hot  I  felt  it  necee- 
eaty  to  say: 

« I  oiifrht  to  warn  you  that  Miss  Mannersley 
already  looks  upon  your  performances  at  the 
sala  BB  something  outr6  and  peculiar^  and  if 
I  were  you  I  ahonld  nt  do  anything  to  deepen 
that  impression.* 

« You  are  saying  she  ees  shock  ?  *  said  En- 
riquez, gravely. 

I  felt  I  could  not  conscientiously  say  that 
she  was  shocked,  and  he  saw  my  hesitation. 
«Then  she  have  jealousy  of  the  master,*  he 
suggested,  with  insufferable  complacency. 
«You  obeerve!  1  have  already  said.  It  is 
ever  soj» 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  «Look  here, 

Harry,"  I  said, « if  you  must  know  it,  she  looks 
upon  you  as  an  acrobat    a  paid  performer," 
«  Ah! »— his  black  eyes  sparkled  ~«  the  tor- 
ero, the  man  who  fight  the  bull,  he  ia  aleo  an 

acrol)at.<» 

« Yes;  but  she  thinks  you  a  clown,— a  gra- 
eiofo  de  taifrt^— th«re!» 

•  Then  I  have  make  her  langh?»  he  said 

coolly. 

1  don't  think  he  had;  but  I  shrugged  my 
ahoulden. 

«Biieno!»  he  s^iid  cheerfully.  «IyOfe,  he 
begin  with  a  laugh,  he  make  feeni^b  with  a 
sigh.» 

I  turned  to  look  at  him  in  the  moonlight 

His  face  presented  its  habitual  Spanish  grav- 
ity—a gravity  that  was  almost  ironical.  His 
small  hlack  ^es  had  their  characteristic  ur> 
respon^ble  aiufaicity— the  irresponsibility  of 
the  vivacious  young  animal.  It  could  not  he 
possible  that  he  was  really  touched  with  the 
placid  frigidities  of  Hiss  Mannersley.  I  re- 
membered his  e<iually  elastic  gallantries  with 
Miss  Pinky  Smith,  a  blonde  Western  belle, 
from  which  both  had  harmlessly  rebounded. 
Aa  we  walked  on  slowly  1  continued  more 
persuasively:  «0f  course  this  is  only  your 
nonsense;  but  don't  you  see,  Miss  Muuners- 
ley  thinks  it  all  in  earnest  and  really  your 
nature?  »  I  hesitated,  for  it  suddenly  struck 
me  that  it  was  really  his  nature.  <'And  — 
hang  it  all!— you  don't  want  her  to  believe 
you  a  common  buffoon,  or  some  intoxicated 

*  Intoxicatefl  ? »  repeated  Enriquez,  with 
exasperating  lungui-shment.  «Yes;  that  is 
the  word  that  shall  express  itself.  My  friend, 
you  have  made  a  ahot  in  the  center- you  lave 


ring  the  bell  every  time!  It  is  intoxication — 
but  not  of  aguardiente.  Look!  I  have  long 
time  an  ancestor  of  whom  ia  a  pretty  story. 
One  day  in  church  he  have  seen  a  youn^  fcir] 
—a  mere  peasant  girl— pass  to  the  confes- 
sional. He  look  her  in  her  eye,  he  stagger,! 
—  here  Enriquez  wobbled  pantomimically  into 
the  road.  — « he  fall ! » — he  would  have  .=!uited 
the  action  to  the. word  if  I  had  nut  tirmly 
held  him  up.  «They  have  take  him  home, 
where  he  have  remain  without  his  clothes, 
and  have  dance  and  sing.  Hut  it  wa^  the 
drunkenness  of  lofe.  And,  look  you,  thees 
village  girl  is  a  nothing,  not  even  pretty.  The 
name  of  my  ancestor  was— » 

« Don  (Quixote  de  la  Mancha,*  I  suggested 
malicious^.  «I  suspected  as  much.  Gome 
along.  That  will  do.» 

«  My  ancestor's  name,"  continued  Enriquez, 
gravely,  «  was  Antonio  Hermenegildo  de  Sai- 
vatierta,  which  is  not  the  same.  Thees  Don 
Quixote  of  whom  you  speak  exi.^t  not  at  all.» 

«  Never  mind.  Only,  for  heaven's  sake,  as 
we  are  nearing  the  house,  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  again.* 

Tt  V  :is  a  wonderful  moonlight  night.  The 
deep  redwood  porch  of  the  Mannersley  par- 
sonage, under  the  shadowof  a  greatoak,— the 
largest  in  the  Encinal,— was  diapered  in  bladk 
and  silver.  Aa  the  women  stepped  upon  the 
porch  their  shadows  were  silhouette  against 
the  door.  Miss  Mannersley  paused  f  mr  an  in- 
slant,  and  turned  to  frive  a  last  look  at  the 
beauty  of  the  night  as  Jocasta  entered.  Her 
glance  fell  upon  us  as  we  passed.  She  nodded 
carelessly  and  unaffectedly  to  me,  but  aa  she 
recognized  Enritjuez  she  looked  a  little  lon^rer 
at  him  with  her  previous  cold  and  invincible 
curiosity.  To  my  horror  Enriquez  began  in- 
stantly to  affect  a  slight  tremulousnessof  fjrait 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  but  1  gripped 
his  arm  savagely,  and  managed  to  get  him 
past  the  house  as  the  door  closed  finally  on 
the  younfj  lady. 

«  You  do  not  comprehend,  friend  Pancho,* 
he  said  gravely, « but  those  eye  in  their  glass 
are  as  the  etpejo  tutOTiOf  the  burning  mirror. 
They  bum,  they  consume  me  here  like  paper. 
Let  us  afiix  to  ourselves  thees  tree.  She  will, 
without  doubt,  appear  at  her  window.  We 
shall  salute  her  for  good-i  -  i  !  » 

« We  will  do  notbinp:  of  the  kind,"  1  said 
sharply.  Hnding  that  1  was  determined,  he 
permitted  me  to  lead  him  away.  I  was  de- 
lighted  to  notice,  however,  that  he  had  in- 
dicated the  window  which  1  knew  was  the 
minister's  study,  and  that  as  the  bedrooms 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  this  later  in- 
cident was  probably  not  overseen  by  tiie 
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young  lady  or  the  servant.  But  I  did  not 
part  from  Enriquez  until  1  saw  him  safely 
back  to  the  sala»  where  I  left  him  sipping 
chocolate,  his  arm  alternating  around  the 
waiats  of  his  two  previous  partners  in  a  de- 
lightful Arcadian  and  childlike  umplicity, 
and  an  apparent  utter  forgetfnlneas  of  Mias 
Mannersley. 

The  fandangos  were  usually  held  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  the  next  day,  being  Snnday, 
I  missed  Enriquez ;  but  as  he  was  a  devout 
Catholic  1  remenihered  that  he  was  at  mass 
in  the  morning,  and  possibly  at  the  bull-fight 
at  San  Antonio  in  the  afternoon.  Bat  I  was 
aomewhat  surprised  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing following,  as  I  was  crossing  the  plaza,  to 
have  my  arm  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr. Manners- 
ley  in  the  nearest  approach  to  familiarity 
that  was  consistent  with  the  resen-e  of  this 
eminent  divine.  I  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
Althongh  BcmiMilonaly  correet  in  attire,  his 
features  always  had  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  national  caricature  known  as  « Uncle 
Sam,*  but  with  the  humorous  expression  left 
out.  Softly  stroking  his  goatee  with  three 
fingers,  he  be^jan  condescendingly: «  You  are, 
1  think,  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  char- 
acteristics twd  customs  of  the  Spanish  as 
exhibited  by  the  settlers  here.*  A  thrill  of 
apprehonpion  went  through  me.  Had  he  heard 
of  Enriqueis's  proceedings?  liau  .Miss  Man- 
nersloy  emelly  betrayed  him  to  her  uncle? 
« I  have  not  given  that  attention  myself  to 
their  language  and  social  peculiarities,)*  he 
continued,  with  a  large  wave  of  the  hand, « be- 
ing much  occupied  with  a  study  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  supt  rstitions  [it  struck 
me  that  this  was  apt  lo  be  a  common  fault  of 
people  of  the  Mannersley  type];  but  I  have 
refrained  from  a  personal  discussion  of  them; 
on  the  contrary,  1  have  held  somewhat  broad 
views  on  the  subject  of  their  remarkaiile  mis- 
sionary work,  and  have  sug^est^  d  a  sclieme  of 
co<)peration  with  them,  tpiiie  independent  of 
doctrinal  teaching,  to  my  brethren  of  other 
{^vteetantCluristian  sects.  These  views  I  first 
incorporated  in  a  sermon  last  Sunday  week, 
which  1  am  told  has  created  considerable  at- 
tention.»  He  stopped  and  coughed  slightly. 
•  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  any  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  but  1  am  led  to  believe  that  my  remarks 
were  not  ungrateful  to  Catholics  generally." 

I  was  relieved,  although  still  in  some  won- 
der why  he  should  address  me  on  this  topic. 
I  had  a  vap^ie  remembrance  of  having  heard 
that  he  h^  said  something  on  Sunday  which 
bad  offended  some  Puritain  of  his  flock,  lint 
nothing  more.  $e  continued : « I  have  just  said 
that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  character- 


istics  of  the  Spanish-American  race.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  they  have  the  impulsiveness 
of  their  Latin  origin.  They  gesticulate— eh  ? 
Til.  y  <'xpress  their  {latitude,  their  joy,  their 
alfectiun,  their  emotions  generally,  by  spas- 
modic movem«ito?  They  naturally  dance- 
sing— eh  ? »  A  horrible  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind;  I  could  only  stare  helplepi.«?ly  at  hinu 
«I  see,*  he  said  graciously;  « perhaps  it  is 
a  somewhat  general  question.  I  will  ezplahi 
myself.  A  rather  singular  occurrence  hap- 
pened to  me  the  other  night.  I  had  returned 
from  visiting  a  parishioner,  and  was  alone  in 
my  study,  reviewing  ray  sermon  for  the  next 
ihv.  It  must  hnvp  l)een  quite  late  before  I 
concluded,  for  1  distinctly  remember  my  niece 
had  returned  with  her  servant  fully  an  hour 
before.  Presently  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
musical  instrument  in  the  road,  with  the  ac- 
cents of  some  one  singing  or  rehearsing  some 
metrical  composition  in  words  that,  although 
couched  in  a  language  foreipfn  to  me,  in  ex- 
pression and  modulation  gave  me  the  impros- 
sion  of  being  distinctly  adulatory.  For  some 
little  time,  in  the  greater  preoccupation  of 
my  task,  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  per- 
formance; but  its  persistency  at  length  drew 
me  in  no  mere  idle  curiosity  to  the  window. 
From  thence,  standing  in  my  dressin^-Rown, 
and  believing  myself  unperceived,  1  noticed 
under  the  large  oak  in  the  roadside  the  lig- 
ure  of  a  young  man,  who,  by  the  imperfect 
light,  appeared  to  be  of  Spanish  extraction. 
But  1  evidently  miscalculated  my  own  invisi- 
bility; for  he  moved  rapidly  forward  as  I  came 
to  the  window,  and  in  a  series  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary pantomimic  gestures  saluted  me. 
Beyond  my  experience  of  a  few  Greek  plays 
in  earlier  days,  I  confess  I  am  not  an  adept 
in  the  understanding  of  gesticulation;  but  it 
struck  me  that  the  various  phases  of  grati- 
tude, fervor,  reverence,  and  exaltation  were 
successively  portrayed.  He  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  head,  his  heart,  and  even  clasped 
them  together  in  this  manner."  To  my  conster- 
nation the  reverend  gentleman  here  imitated 
Enriquez's  most  extravagant  pantomime.  « 1 
am  willing  to  confess.^  he  continued,  « that 
1  was  singularly  moved  by  them,  as  well  as 
1^  the  highly  creditable  and  Christian  in- 
terest that  evidently  produced  them.  At  last 
1  opened  the  window.  Leaning  out,  1  told  him 
that  I  regretted  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
prevented  any  further  response  from  me  than 
a  grateful  though  hurried  acknowledgment 
of  his  praiseworthy  emotion,  but  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  turn  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
vestry  before  service  the  next  day,  or  at  early 
candle-light,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
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class.  I  told  him  that  as  my  sole  purpose  had 
been  the  creation  of  an  evangelical  brother- 
hood and  the  ezclneioii  of  merely  doctarina] 
views,  nothinf]i;  could  bo  more  gratifying  to 
me  than  his  spdntaneous  and  unsolicited  tes- 
timony to  my  motives.  lie  appeareii  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  deeply  affected,  and,  indeed,  quite 
overcome  with  emotion,  and  then  jrracefully 
retired,  with  some  agility  and  a  slight  salta- 
tory morementji 

He  paused*  A  sodden  and  overwhelming 
idea  took  posaesvion  of  me,  and  I  looked  im- 
pulsively into  his  face.  Was  it  possible  that 
for  once  Enriqne^s  ironica]  extraTsgnnce 
had  l>een  understood,  met,  and  vanquished 
by  a  master  hand  ?  But  the  Kev.  Mr.  Man- 
nersley's  self-satistied  face  l>*itraye<i  no  am- 
biguity or  lurking  humor.  He  was  evidently 
in  earnept;  he  had  complacently  accepted  for 
himself  the  abandoned  Enriquez's  serenade  to 
his  niece.  I  felt  a  hystencu  desire  to  laugh, 
but  it  was  checked  by  my  oompanioa's  next 
words. 

«!  informed  my  niece  of  the  occurrence 
In  the  mondnit  at  breakfast  She  had  not 

heard  an}i;hinj^  of  the  strange  performance, 
but  she  agreed  with  me  as  to  its  undoubted 
origin  in  a  grateful  recognition  of  my  liberal 
efforts  toward  his  coreligionists.  It  was  she, 
in  fact,  who  suj^^^ested  that  your  knowledge 
of  these  people  might  corroborate  my  im- 
pressions.* 

1  was  1  i  nfounded.  Had  Miss  Mannersley, 
who  must  have  recoj^ized  Enriquez's  hand  in 
this,  concealed  the  fact  in  a  desire  to  shield 
him?  Hut  this  was  so  inconsistent  with  her 
utter  indifference  to  him,  except  as  a  (gro- 
tesque study,  that  she  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  tell  her  uncle  all  about  his  pre- 
vious performance.  Nor  could  it  be  that  she 
wished  to  conceal  her  visit  to  the  fandango, 
bhe  was  far  too  independent  for  that,  and  it 
was  even  possible  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, in  his  desire  to  know  more  of  Enriquez's 
compatriots,  would  not  have  objects.  In  my 
confusion  I  meekly  added  my  conviction  to 
hers,  congratulated  him  upon  his  evident  suc- 
cess, anil  slip{)ed  away.  P.ut  I  was  Inirnin^ 
with  a  desire  to  see  Enriquez  and  know  all. 
He  was  imaginative,  but  not  untruthful.  Un- 
fortunately, I  learned  that  he  was  just  then 
followinj^  erne  of  his  erratic  impulses,  and  had 
gone  to  a  rodeo  at  his  cousin's,  in  the  foot- 
hills, where  he  was  alternately  ^ercisinfir  his 
horsemanship  in  catching  and  breaking  wild 
cattle,  and  delighting  his  relatives  witli  his 
incomparable  grasp  of  the  American  lan- 
guage and  CQstoons,  and  of  the  airs  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion.  Ilien  my  thoughts  recurred 


to  Miss  Mannersley.  Had  she  really  been  ob- 
livious that  night  to  Enriquez's  serenade  ?  I 
resolved  to  fiid  out,  if  I  could,  without  bo- 
trayinjr  Enriquez.  Indeed,  it  was  po^.sihte, 
after  all,  that  it  mi^ht  not  have  been  he. 

Chance  favored  me.  The  next  evening  1 
was  at  a  party  where  Miss  Mannwslej,  by  rea- 
son of  her  position  and  (juality,  vcri.-^  m  ^HiStin- 
guisbed— I  had  almost  written  a  popular — 
guest  But,  as  I  have  formoly  stated,  al- 
though the  youthful  fair  of  the  Encinal  vrare 
flattered  by  her  casual  attentions,  and  secretly 
admired  her  superior  style  and  aristocratic 
eahn,  th^  were  more  or  less  unea^  under  the 
dominance  of  her  intelligence  and  education, 
and  were  afraid  to  attempt  either  contidence 
or  familiarity.  They  were  also  singularly  jeal- 
ous of  her,  for  although  the  average  young 
man  was  equally  afraid  of  her  cleverness  and 
candor,  be  was  not  above  paying  a  tremaloos 
and  timid  court  to  her  for  its  effect  upon  her 
humbler  sist^is.  This  evening  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  usual  satellites,  including,  of 
course,  the  local  notables  and  special  guests  i 
of  distinction.  She  had  been  discusmnif,  I  « 
think,  the  existence  of  glaciers  on  Mount  J 
Shasta  with  a  spectacled  geologist,  and  had  ; 
particijiated  with  charming  frankness  in  a  ' 
conversation  on  anatomy  with  the  local  doctor  j 
and  a  learned  professor,  when  she  was  asked  I 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  piano.  iShe  played  with 
remarkable  skill  and  wonderful  precMon,  but 
coldly  and  brilliantly.  As  she  sat  there  in  her 
suVKhied  hut  perfectly  fitting  evening  dress, 
her  regular  protiie  and  short  but  slender  neck 
firmly  set  upon  her  high  shoulders,  eachaling  ! 
an  atniosydiere  of  refined  puritanism  and  pro-  i 
vocative  intelligence,  the  utter  incongruity  of 
Enriquez's  extravagant  attentions  if  ironical, 
and  their  equal  hopelessness  if  not,  seemed 
to  me  plainer  than  ever.  What  had  this  well- 
poised,  cohily  oljservant  spinster  to  do  with  j 
that  quaintly  ironic  ruffle,  that  romantic  | 
cynic,  that  rowdy  Don  Quixote,  that  inipo.^.-i- 
ble  Enriquez  ?  Tre.sently  she  ceased  playing.  1 
Her  slim,  narrow  slipper,  revealing  her  thin  ' 
aidde, remained  upon  the  pedal;  her  delicate 
fingers  were  resting  idly  on  the  keys:  her 
head  was  slightly  thrown  back,  and  her  nar-  i 
row  eyebrows  prettily  knit  toward  the  ceilin{^  j 
in  an  effort  of  roemc>ry. 

"Something  of  Chopin'8»i  suggested  the 
geologist,  ardently. 

«That  exquisite  sonata!*  pleaded  the  doc- 
tor. 

« Suthin'  of  Rubinstein.  Heard  him  once.» 
«aid  a  gentleman  of  Siskiyou.  « lie  just  made 
that  planner  get  up  and  howi^Jftay  Eube.» 

She  shook  her  head  wi^  parted  lips  and  ' 
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a  slight  touch  of  girlish  coquetry  in  her 
manner.  Tbon  lier  fingers  snddenly  dropped 
upon  the       with  a  glassy  tinkle ;  there  were 

a  few  quick  pizzicato  ebordy,  down  went  the 
low  pedal  with  a  monoionous  strumming,  and 
die  presently  began  to  hnm  to  herself.  I 
started,  -as  well  I  mif^ht,--for  I  recop^nized 
one  of  Knriquez's  favoritx!  and  most  extrav- 
agant ^^itar  solos.  It  was  audacious;  it  was 
barbaric;  it  was,  I  fear,  vulgar.  As  I  remem- 
bered it,  —  as  h-  inj^  it,— it  recounted  the  ad- 
ventures of  one  Don  Francisco,  a  provincial 
gallant  and  roisterer  of  the  most  objecMon- 
able  type.  It  had  one  hundred  and  four  verses, 
which  Enriqtiez  never  spared  me.  I  shud- 
dered as  in  a  pleasant,  quiet  voice  the  correct 
lOss  Msnnersl^  warbled  In  musical  praise  of 
the  pellcjo,  or  wine-skin,  and  a  eulojjy  of  the 
dice-l>ox  came  caressinfjly  from  ln-r  thin  red 
lips.  But  the  company  wai>  far  differently 
affected:  the  strange,  wild  air  and  wilder  ac- 
companiment were  evidently  cntrhiniL,^;  peo{)le 
moved  toward  the  piano;  somebody  whistled 
tiie  air  from  a  distant  eomer;  even  the  faces 
of  the  geologist  and  doctor  brightened. 

«A  tarantella,  I  preeame?»  blandly  sug- 
gested the  doctor. 

Miss  Mannersley  stopped,  and  rose  eare- 
lessly  from  the  piano.  *  It  is  a  Moorish  g:ipsy 
song  of  the  fifteenth  century,*  she  said  dryly. 

« It  seemed  sorter  familiar,  too,»  hesitated 
one  of  the  young  men,  timidly,  « like  as  if — 
don't  you  know?— you  hvA  v,ithout  knomng 
it,  don't  you  know  ? » —  he  blushed  slightly— 
•sorter  picked  it  np  somewhwe.* 

« I  <  picked  it  up,>  as  you  call  it,  in  the  col- 
lection of  medieval  manuscripts  of  the  Har- 
vard Library,  and  copied  it,)»  returned  Miss 
Mamiersl^,  coldly,  as  she  tamed  away. 

But  I  -was  not  inclined  to  let  her  off  so 
easily.  I  presently  made  my  way  to  her  side. 
«  Your  uncle  was  complimentaj^  enough  to 
consult  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  certain  exuberant  i^'pnntsh  visitor  at 
his  house  the  other  nightj>  1  looked  into  her 
brown  eyes,  but  my  own  slipped  off  hw  vel- 
vety pupils  without  retaining  anything.  Then 
she  reinforced  her  gase  with  a  pince-nes,  and 
said  carelessly: 

«  Oh,  it 's  you  ?  How  are  yon  ?  Well,  coold 
you  rriv<  him  any  information?') 

•tUnly  generally,*  I  returned,  still  looking 
into  her  eyes.  «  These  people  are  impulsive. 
The  Spanish  Uood  is  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
quicksilver.* 

She  smiled  slightly.  «That  reminds  me 
of  your  vobitile  friend.  He  was  roercniial 
enough,  certainly.  Is  he  still  dancing  ?  * 

hAjA  singing  sometimes,*  1  responded 


pointedly.  But  she  only  added  casually,  «  A 
singular  creature,!  withont  exhibiting  the 
least  oonscioosness,  and  drifted  away,  leav- 
ing me  none  the  wiser.  I  felt  that  Enriquez 
alone  could  enlighten  me.  i  must  see  him. 

I  did,  bot  not  hi  the  way  I  expected.  There 
v  Ti  ^  a  bull-fif^ht  at  San  Antonio  the  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  u.sual  Sunday  per- 
formance being  changed  in  deference  to  the 
Sabbatical  habits  of  the  Americans.  An  ad- 
ditional attraction  was  offered  in  the  shape 
of  a  buU  and  Ji)ear  fight,  also  a  concession  to 
Am«rican  taste,  wmcb  had  voted  the  boll- 
fight  «slow,»  and  had  averred  that  the  bull 
« did  not  get  a  fair  show.*  I  am  glad  that  1 
am  able  to  spare  the  reader  the  usual  realis- 
tic horrors,  for  in  the  Califomian  perform- 
ances  there  was  very  little  of  the  brutality 
that  distinguished  this  function  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  horses  were  not  miserable, 
worn-out  hacks,  but  young  and  alert  mus- 
tangs; and  the  display  of  horsemanship  bv  t  he 
picadors  was  not  only  wonderful,  but  secured 
an  almost  absohite  nfety  to  hone  and  rid«r. 
I  never  saw  a  horse  gored ;  altlioifl^  unskilful 
riders  wer<^  sometimes  thrown  in  wheeling 
quickly  to  avoid  the  bull's  charge,  they  gen- 
erally regained  tiieir  animals  without  injury. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  was  reached  through 
the  decayed  and  tile-strewn  outskirts  of  an 
old  Spanish  village.  It  was  a  rudely  built,  oval 
amphitheater,  with  crumbling,  whitewashed 
adobe  walls,  and  roofed  only  over  portions 
of  the  gallery  reserved  for  the  provincial 
«  notables,*  but  now  occupied  by  n  few  shop- 
keepers and  their  wives,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
.^meric4in  travelers  and  ranchmen.  The  im- 
palpable adobe-dust  of  the  arena  was  being 
whhrled  Into  the  aur  by  the  strong  onset  of  the 
afternoon  trade-^^^nds.  which  happily,  how- 
ever, helped  also  to  dissipate  a  reek  uf  garlic, 
and  the  acrid  fumes  of  cheap  tobacco,  rolled 
in  corn-husk  cigarettes.  I  was  leaning  over 
the  second  barrier,  waiting  for  the  meager 
and  circus-like  procession  te  enter  with  the 
ke^  of  the  bull-pen,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  movement  in  the  reserved  gal- 
lery*. .A  lady  and  gentleman  of  a  quality  that 
was  evidently  unfamiliar  to  the  rest  of  the 
audience  were  picking  their  way  along  the 
rickety  benches  to  a  front  seat.  1  recognized 
the  geologist  with  some  surprise,  and  the  lady 
he  was  leading  with  still  greater  astonisfa- 
ment.  For  it  was  Miss  Mannersley,  in  bar  pre- 
cise, well-fitting  walking-costume—a  mono- 
tone of  sober  color  among  the  party-colored 
audience. 

However,  I  was  perhajis  less  surprised  than 
the  audience,  for  I  was  not  only  becoming  as 
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accustomed  to  the  young  girl's  vagaries  as  i 
hftd  been  to  Enriqiieifs  extravagance;  bnt  I 

was  also  satisfied  that  her  uncle  mip:ht  have 
given  her  permission  to  come,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Sunday  concession  of  the  man- 
agement, as  well  as  to  conciliate  his  supposed 
Catholic  friends.  I  watched  her  sitting;  there 
until  the  first  bull  had  entered,  and,  after  a 
rathOT  brief  play  witb  the  picadors  and  ban* 
derilleros,  was  despatched.  At  the  moment 
when  the  matador  approached  the  hull  with 
his  lethal  weapon  1  was  not  sorry  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  (glance  at  Miss  Mannersley.  Her  bands 
were  in  her  lap,  her  head  slightly l)ent  forward 
over  her  knees.  1  fancied  that  she,  too,  had 
dropped  her  eyes  before  the  brutal  situation; 
to  my  horror  I  saw  that  she  had  a  drawing- 
book  in  her  hand. and  w;us  actually  sketchinj^;  it. 
I  turned  my  eyes  in  preference  to  the  dying  bull. 

The  second  animal  led  ont  for  this  ingen- 
ious slaughter  was,  however,  more  sullen, 
uncertain,  and  discomposing  to  his  hutohors. 
He  accepted  the  irony  of  a  trial  with  gloomy, 
SQspicioiis  eyes,  and  he  declined  the  chal- 
lenge of  whirling  and  insulting  picadors.  He 
bristled  with  banderillas  like  a  hedgehog,  but 
remained  with  his  haunches  backed  against 
the  barrier,  at  times  almost  hidden  in  the  fine 
dust  raised  by  the  monotonous  Btroke  of  his 
sullenly  pawing  hoof— his  one  dull,  heavy 
pi*ote8t.  A  vagne  nneastness  had  infected 
his  adversaries;  the  picadors  held  aloof,  the 
banderilleros  skirmished  at  a  safe  distance. 
The  audience  resented  only  the  indecision  of 
the  bull.  Galling  epithets  were  flung  at  him, 
followed  by  crif^s  of  «^padal»  and,  cur\ing 
his  elbow  under  bis  short  cloak,  the  matador, 
vitii  his  flashing  blade  in  hand,  advanced  and 
—stopped.  The  bnll  remained  motionless. 

For  at  that  moment  a  heavier  gust  of  wind 
than  usual  swept  down  upon  the  arena,  lifted 
a  suffocating  cloud  of  dost,  and  whirled  it 
around  the  tiers  of  Wnches  and  balcony,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  U)  stop  the  perform- 
ance. I  heard  an  exclamation  from  the  geol- 
ogist^  who  had  risen  to  his  feet.  I  fancied 
I  heard  even  a  faint  cry  from  Miss  Manners- 
ley;  but  the  next  moment,  as  the  dust  was 
slowly  settling,  we  saw  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  air,  that  had  beencanght  up  in  this  hrief 
cyclone,  dropping,  dipping  from  side  t(j  siile 
on  uncertain  wings,  until  it  slowly  descended 
in  the  very  midde  of  the  arena.  It  was  a  leaf 
from  Miss  Manner.'^ley's  sketch-book,  the  one 
UD  which  she  had  been  sketching. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  it  seemed  to  be 
the  one  object  that  at  last  excited  the  bull's 
jH'o^^'infj  but  tardy  ire.  He  t^Ianced  at  it 
with  murky,  distended  eyes;  he  snorted  at  it 


with  vague  yet  troubled  fury.  Whether  he 
detected  his  own  pfeeentment  in  Hiss  Man- 

nersley's  sketch,  or  whi  thrr  bf  reco^xnizfd  it 
as  an  unknown  and  unfamiliar  treachery  in 
his  surroundings,  I  could  not  conjecture;  for 
the  next  moment  the  matador,  taking  advmn- 
tape  of  the  bull's  concentration,  with  a  com- 
placent leer  at  the  audience,  advanced  toward 
the  paper.  Bnt  at  that  instant  a  young  mas 
cleared  the  barrier  into  the  arena  with  a 
single  bound,  shoved  the  matador  to  one  side, 
caught  up  the  paper,  turned  toward  the  bal- 
cony and  Hiss  Mannersley  with  a  gesture  of 
apology,  drojiped  gaily  before  the  bull,  knelt 
down  before  him  with  an  exaggerated  humil- 
ity, and  held  up  the  drawing  as  if  for  his 
inspection.  A  roar  of  api)lause  broke  from 
the  audience,  a  cry  of  warning  an<l  exa.spera- 
tion  from  the  attendants,  aa  the  goaded  bull 
suddenly  charged  the  stranger.  But  he  sprang 
to  one  side  with  great  dexterity,  made  a  cour- 
teous gesture  to  the  mntador  as  if  passing 
the  bull  over  to  him,  and,  still  holding  the  pa- 
per in  his  liand,  releaped  the  barrier,  and  re- 
joined the  audienff  in  safety.  I  did  not  wait 
to  see  the  deadly,  dominant  thrust  with  which 
the  matador  received  the  charging  bull;  my 
eyes  were  following  the  figure  now  bounding 
up  the  st^ps  to  the  balcony,  where  with  an 
exaggerated  salutation  he  laid  the  drawing 
in  Miss  Hannenley's  lap  and  vanished.  There 
was  no  mistaking  that  thin,  lithe  fom,  the 
narrow  black  mustache,  and  gravely  dancinj^ 
eyes.  The  audacity  of  conception,  the  extrav- 
agance of  execution,  the  quaint  irony  of  the 
sequel,  could  l>elong  to  no  one  but  Enri<)uez. 

I  hurried  up  to  her  as  the  six  yoke«i  mules 
dragged  the  carcass  of  the  bull  away.  She 
was  placidly  putting  up  her  book,  the  un- 
moved focus  of  a  hundred  eager  and  curious 
eyes,  i^he  smiled  slightly  as  she  saw  me.  « 1 
was  just  tolling  Mr.  Briggs  what  an  extraor- 
dinar>'  creature  it  wa.s,  and  how  you  knew 
him.  He  must  have  had  great  experience  to 
do  that  iiort  uf  thing  so  cleverly  and  safely. 
Does  he  do  it  often  ?  Of  course,  not  just  that. 
But  does  he  pick  uj)  cigars  and  things  that  I 
see  they  throw  to  the  matador  ?  Does  he  be- 
long to  the  management?  Mr.  Briggs  thinks 
tlie  whole  thing  was  a  feint  to  distract  the 
bull.»  she  added,  with  a  wicked  glance  at  the 
geologist,  who,  I  fancied,  looked  disturbed. 

«I  am  afraid,^  I  said  dryly,  «that  his  act 
was  as  unpremeditated  and  genuine  as  it  was 
unusual.* 

« Why  afraid?* 

It  vras  a  matter-of-fact  question,  but  I  in- 
stantly saw  my  mistake.  What  right  had  i  to 
assume  that  Enriquez's  attentions  were  any 
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more  genuine  than  her  own  easy  indifference; 
and  if  I  suspected  that  they  were,  was  it  fair 
in  me  to  give  my  friend  away  to  this  heartless 
coquette?  f  Yni  arc  not  very  gallant,"  she 
said^  with  a  sligtit  laugh,  as  I  was  hesitating, 
and  turned  avay  with  her  escort  before  I 
could  frame  a  reply.  But  at  least  Enriquez 
was  now  accessible,  and  I  should  gain  some 
information  from  him.  I  knew  where  to  find 
him,  unleaB  he  were  etill  Iminging  about  the 
biiiMin  u  ,  intent  upon  more  extravagance  ;  but 
1  waiivu  until  I  saw  Miss  Mannersley  and 
Briggo  depart  without  further  interruption. 

The  hacienda  of  Ramon  Saltillo,  Enriquez^s 
cousin,  was  on  the  ouUskirt-s  of  the  vi'I:i[:f\ 
"When  I  arrived  there  X  found  Enriquez's  pinto 
nmstang  steaming  in  the  corral,  and,  although 
I  was  momentarily  delayed  by  the  servants  at 
the  pateway,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Enriquez 
himself  lying  languidly  on  his  back  in  a  ham- 
mock in  the  patio.  His  arms  were  hanging 
dowm  listlessly  on  each  side  as  if  in  the  g^reat- 
est  prostrjiti'>n,  yet  I  could  not  resi.st  the  im- 
pression thai  the  rascal  had  only  just  got  into 
the  hammock  when  he  heard  of  my  arrival. 

«  You  have  arrive,  friend  Pancho,  in  time," 
be  said  in  accents  of  exaggerated  weakness. 
«Iam  absolutely  exhaust.  lam  bursted,  caved 
in,  kerflummoxed.  1  haTO  behold  you,  my 
friend,  at  the  barrier.  I  speak  not,  I  make  no 
sign  at  the  hrst,  because  I  was  on  fire;  I  speak 
not  at  the  feenish— for  I  am  exhanstj* 

■  I  see;  the  bull  made  it  lively  for  you.)» 

He  instxintly  bounded  up  in  the  hammock. 
•  The  bull!  Caramba!  Mot  a  thousand  buUsI 
And  theee  one,  look  you,  was  a  craven.  I  snap 
my  fingers  over  his  horn;  I  roll  my  cigarette 
under  lus  noee.» 

•Well,  then— what  was  it?» 

He  in.st^intly  lay  down  again,  pulling  up  the 
sides  of  the  hammock.  Presently  his  voice 
came  from  its  depths,  appealing  in  hollow 
tones  to  the  sky.  f  He  asks  me— these  friend 
of  my  soul,  thees  brother  of  my  life,  thees 
Pancho  that  I  lofe — what  it  was?  He  would 
that  1  Bhould  tell  him  why  1  am  game  in  the 
legs,  why  I  shake  in  the  hand,  crack  in  the 
voice,  and  am  generally  wipe  out!  And  yet  he, 
my  pardner— thees  fYancisco— know  that  I 
have  seen  the  mees  from  Boston!  That  I  have 
gaze  into  the  eye,  touch  the  hand,  and  for  the 
instant  possess  the  picture  that  hand  have 
drawn!  It  was  a  sublime  picture,  Pancho,"* 
he  said,  sitting  up  again  suddenly,  land  have 
kill  the  bull  l^fore  our  friend  Pepe's  sword 
have  touch  even  the  bone  of  hees  back  and 
make  finish  of  him.* 

«Look  here^  Enriqnes**  I  said  bluntly» 
i Iia?o  yon  been  serenading  that  gurl?» 


He  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  and  said:  «Ah,  yes. 
What  would  you  ?  It  is  of  a  necesnty.* 

«Well,M  I  retorted,  « Hifn  yon  r;T;2:lit  to 
know  that  her  uncle  took  it  all  to  hmi^seif— 
thought  you  some  grateful  Catholic  pleased 
with  his  religions  tolerance.* 

He  did  not  even  smile.  «Rueno,<»  he  said 
gravely.  «  That  make  something,  too.  in  thees 
affair  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  duenna.  He 
is  the  duenna." 

« And,»  I  went  on  relentlessly,  «her  escort 
told  her  just  now  that  your  exploit  in  the 
buU-ring  was  only  a  trick  to  divert  the  bull, 
sii^rprested  by  the  management.* 

uBah!  her  escort  is  a  geologian.  Natur- 
ally, she  is  to  him  aa  a  stone.* 

1  would  have  continued,  but  a  peon  inter- 
nipted  us  at  this  moment  with  a  sign  to  En- 
riquez, who  leaped  briskly  from  the  hammock, 
bidding  me  wait  his  return  from  a  messenger 
in  the  gateway. 

Still  unsiitistied  of  mind,  T  waited,  and  sat 
down  in  the  hammock  that  Enriquez  had 
quitted.  A  scrap  of  paper  was  lying  in  its 
meshes,  which  at  first  appeared  to  l>e  of  the 
kind  from  which  Enriquez  rolled  his  cigar- 
ettes; but  as  I  picked  it  up  to  throw  it  away, 
I  found  it  was  of  much  firmer  and  stouter 
material.  Looking  at  it  more  closely,  I  was 
surprised  to  recognize  it  as  a  piece  of  the 
tinted  drawing-paper  torn  off  the  « block* 
that  Mi.ss  Mannersley  had  used.  It  had  been 
deeply  creased  at  right  nntrlf\s  jus  if  it  had 
been  folded ;  it  IfMjked  as  if  it  might  have  been 
the  outer  half  of  a  sheet  used  for  a  note. 

It  might  have  been  a  trifling  circumstance, 
but  it  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  I  knew 
that  he  had  returned  the  sketeh  to  Miss  Man- 
nersley, for  I  had  seen  it  in  her  hand.  Had 
she  given  him  another?  And  if  so,  why  had 
it  been  folded  to  the  destruction  of  the  draw- 
ing? Or  was  it  part  of  a  note  which  he  had 
destroyed?  In  the  first  impulse  of  discovery 
1  walked  quickly  with  it  toward  the  gateway 
where  Enrique^  had  diaappeared,  intending  to 
restore  it  to  him.  He  was  just  outside  talk- 
ing with  a  young  girl.  I  started,  for  it  was 
Jocasta— Miss  Mannersley's  maid. 

With  this  added  discovery  came  that  sense 
of  uneasiness  and  indignation  with  which  we 
illogically  are  apt  to  resent  the  withholding 
of  a  friend's  confidence, -even  in  matters  con- 
cerning only  himself.  It  was  no  use  for  me  to 
reason  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  that 
he  was  right  in  keeping  a  secret  that  con- 
cerned another— and  a  lady;  but  I  was  afraid 
I  was  ev«i  more  meanly  resentful  because 
the  discovery  quite  upset  my  theory  of  his 
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conduct  and  of  Miss  Mannereiey's  attitude 
toward  him.  I  contiimed  to  walk  on  to  tbo 

gateway,  where  I  bade  Enriquez  a  hurried 
good-by,  alleging  the  sudden  remembrance  of 
another  engagement,  but  without  appearing 
to  recognize  the  girl,  who  was  moving  away, 
when,  to  my  further  discomfiture,  the  rascal 
Stopped  me  with  an  appealing  wink,  threw 
hia  anna  around  my  neck,  whiapered  hoanely 
miqyear,  «Ah!  you  see— you  comprehend- 
but  you  are  the  mirror  of  discretion!"  and 
returned  to  Jocasta.  But  whether  this  meant 
that  he  had  received  a  roeasage  from  Misa 
Mannersley,  or  that  he  wiis  trjing  to  suborn 
her  maid  to  carry  one,  was  still  uncertain. 
He  was  capable  of  either. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  I  saw 
him  frequently;  b\it  as  I  had  resolved  to  try 
the  effect  of  ignoring  Miss  Mannersley  in  our 
conversation,  I  gathered  little  further  of  their 
relations,  and,  to  my  surprise,  after  one  or 
two  characteristic  extravagances  of  allusion, 
Enrique/,  dropped  the  subject,  too.  Only  one 
afternoon,  as  we  were  ]Murting,  he  said  care- 
lessly: «My  friend,  you  are  {^oiiiK  to  the  ca.'^a 
of  Mannerslejr  to-night.  I  too  have  the  honor 
of  the  invitatiofl.  But  you  will  be  my  Mercury 
—my  Leporello— you  will  take  of  me  a  mes- 
sap:e  to  theesMees  Boston,  thnt  I  am  crushed, 
desolated,  protraste,  and  tlubbergasted— that 
1  cannot  arrive,  for  I  have  of  that  night  to  ait 
up  with  the  i^randaunt  of  my  brother-in-law, 
who  has  a  (juinsy  to  the  death.  It  is  sad.* 

This  was  the  tiral  indication  1  had  receive 
of  Miss  Mannersley's  advances.  I  was  equally 
surprised  at  Enriqiiez'n  refusal. 

« Nonsense! »  i  said  bluntly.  "Nothing 
keeps  you  from  going.* 

«My  friend,*  returned  Enriquez,  with  a 
sudden  lapse  into  lanj^uishmont  that  seemed 
to  make  him  absolutely  inlirm,  «it  is  every- 
thing that  shall  restrain  me.  I  am  not  strong. 
I  shall  become  weak  of  the  knee  and  tremble 
under  the  eye  of  Mees  Boston.  I  shall  pre- 
cipitate myself  to  the  geologian  by  the  throat. 
Ask  me  another  oonundrmn  tluit  shall  be 
easy.* 

He  seemed  idiotically  inflexible,  and  did  not 
go.  But  I  did,  I  found  Miss  Mannersley  ex- 

quisitely  dressed  and  looking  singularly  ani- 
mated and  pretty.  The  lambent  glow  of  her 
inscrutable  eye  as  she  turned  toward  me 
might  have  been  fiattonng  but  for  my  uneasi- 
ness in  re(2;ard  to  Enriquez.  I  dtdivered  hi.s 
excuses  as  naturally  as  i  could.  She  stiffened 
for  an  instant,  and  seemed  an  inch  higher, 
i  I  am  so  sorry,»  she  said  at  last  in  a  level 
voice.  I  thought  he  would  have  been  so 
amusing.  Indeed,  I  had  hoped  we  might  try 


an  old  Moorish  dance  together  which  I  have 
found  and  was  practising.* 

«He  would  have  Wen  delighted,  I  know, 
it 's  a  great  pity  he  did  n't  come  v  ith  mp.>»  I 
said  quickly;  «  but,"  I  could  not  help  adding, 
with  emphasis  on  her  own  words, « he  ia  sneb 
an  ( extraordinary  creature,>  you  know." 

« 1  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  devo- 
tion to  an  aged  relative,*  returned  Miaa  Maa> 
nersley,  quietly,  aa  ehe  t«med  away,  «  except 
that  it  ju.«;tifies  my  respect  for  his  character.* 

I  do  not  know  why  1  did  not  relate  this  to 
him.  Possibly  I  had  given  up  trying  to  uadeT'- 
stand  them;  perhaps  I  was  Winning  to  have 
an  idea  that  he  could  tiike  care  of  him.s*^lf. 
But  I  wassomewhat  surj)ri.sed  a  few  days  later 
when,  after  asking  me  to  go  with  him  to  a 
rodeo  at  hi.s  uncle's,  he  added  C0mp0Bed]y» 
«  You  will  meet  Mees  Boston.* 

I  stared,  and  but  for  his  manner  would 
have  thought  it  part  of  his  extravaj^ance-.  For 
the  rodeo— a  yearly  cha.«;e  of  ^vihl  cattle  for 
the  purpose  of  lai«<uing  and  branding  them— 
was  a  rather  brutal  affair,  and  purely  a  man's 
function;  it  was  alRo  a  family  afTair^a  prop- 
erty stock-taking  of  the  great  iSpanish  cattle- 
owners— and  strangers,  particularly  Amer- 
icans, found  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  its 
my.steries  and  ihefr.^ta  that  followed. 

«But  how  did  she  get  an  invitation  ? »  I 
asked.  «  You  did  not  dare  to  ask—*  I  began. 

«  My  friend,*  said  Enriquez,  with  a  singular 
deliberation,  «thc  ^eat  and  re.'jpectable  Bos- 
ton herself,  and  her  serene,  venerable  oncle, 
and  other  Boston  vutffnifieos,  have  of  a  truth 
done  me  the  inexpreK.«;ibIe  honor  to  solicit  of 
my  degraded,  papistical  oncle  that  she  shall 
come— that  she  shall  of  her  own  superior  eye 
behold  the  barbaric  customs  of  onr  race.* 

His  tone  and  manner  were  .so  peculiar  that  I 
stepped  quickly  before  him,  laid  my  hands  on 
hia  shoulders,  and  kM^ed  down  into  his  face. 
But  the  actual  devil  which  I  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  his  eyes  went  out  of  them  sud- 
denly, and  he  relapsed  again  in  atfected  lan- 
guishment  in  his  chair.  « I  shall  be  there, 
friend  Pancho,*  he  said,  with  a  preposterous 
gasp.  « I  shall  nerve  my  arm  to  lasso  the  bull, 
and  tumble  him  before  her  at  h«  feet.  I  shall 
throw  the  *  buck-jump  >  mustang  at  the  same 
Hacred  spot.  I  shall  pluck  tor  her  the  buried 
chicken  at  full  speed  from  the  ground,  and 
present  it  to  her.  You  shall  see  it,  friend 
I'ancho.  I  .^hall  be  there.* 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When  Don 
Pedro  Amador,  his  uncle,  installed  Miss  Man- 
nersley, with  Spanish  courtesy,  on  a  raised 
plat fo ITU  in  the  long  valley  where  the  rodeo 
took  place,  the  gallant  Enriquez  selected  a 
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bull  from  the  frightened  and  galloping  herd, 
and,  cleverly  isolating  him  from  the  band, 
lassoed  his  hind  legs,  and  threw  him  exactly 
before  the  platform  where  Miss  Mannersley 
was  seated.  It  was  Enriquez  who  caught  the 
unbroken  mustang,  sprang  from  his  own  sad- 
dle to  the  bare  back  of  his  captive,  and  with 
only  the  lasso  for  a  bridle,  halted  him  on  rigid 
haunches  at  Miss  Mannersley's  feet.  It  was 
Enriquez  who,  in  the  spoils  that  followed, 
leaned  from  his  saddle  at  full  speed,  caught 
up  the  chicken  buried  to  its  head  in  the  sand 
without  wringing  its  neck,  and  tossed  it  un- 
harmed and  fluttering  toward  his  mistress.  As 
for  her,  she  wore  the  same  look  of  animation 
that  1  had  seen  in  her  face  at  our  previous 
meeting.  Although  she  did  not  bring  her 
sketch-book  with  her,  as  at  the  bull-fight,  she 
did  not  shrink  from  the  branding  of  the  cattle, 
which  took  place  under  her  very  eyes. 

Yet  1  had  never  seen  her  and  Enriquez  to- 
gether; they  had  never,  to  my  actual  know- 
ledge, even  exchanged  words.  And  now,  al- 
though she  was  the  guest  of  his  uncle,  his 
duties  seemed  to  keep  him  in  the  field,  and 
apart  from  her.  Nor,  as  far  as  1  could  de- 
tect, did  either  apparently  make  any  effort 
to  have  it  othenvise.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stance seemed  to  attract  no  attention  from 
any  one  else.  But  for  what  I  alone  knew— or 
V(»l..  LI.— 7. 


thought  I  knew— of  their  actual  relations,  I 
should  have  thought  them  strangers. 

But  I  felt  certain  that  the  festa  which  took 
place  in  the  broad  patio  of  Don  Pedro's  casa 
would  bring  them  together.  And  later  in 
the  evening,  as  we  were  all  sitting  on  the 
veranda  watching  the  dancing  of  the  Mexi- 
can women,  whose  white-flounced  myas  were 
monotonously  rising  and  falling  to  the  strains 
of  two  melancholy  harps,  Miss  Mannersley  re- 
joined us  from  the  house.  She  seemed  to  be 
utterly  absorbed  and  abstracted  in  the  bar- 
baric dances,  and  scarcely  moved  as  she  leaned 
over  the  railing  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
hand.  Suddenly  she  arose  with  a  little  cry. 

«  What  is  it  ?  »  asked  two  or  three. 

« Nothing— only  I  have  lost  my  fan.»  She 
had  risen,  and  was  looking  abstractedly  on 
the  floor. 

Half  a  dozen  men  jumped  to  their  feet. 
«l>et  me  fetch  it,"*  they  said. 

«No;  thank  you.  1  think  1  know  where 
it  \s,  and  will  go  for  it  myself.*  She  was 
moving  away. 

But  Don  Pedro  interposed  with  Spanish 
gravity.  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  heard  of 
in  his  casa.  If  the  sefiorita  would  not  permit 
him,  an  old  man,  to  go  for  it,  it  must  be 
brought  by  Enriquez,  her  cavalier  of  the  day. 

But  Enriquez  was  not  to  be  found.  1  glanced 
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at  Miss  Mannersley'ssomewhat  disturbed  face, 
and  begged  her  to  let  me  fetch  it.  I  thought  I 
saw  a  flush  of  relief  come  into  her  pale  cheek 
as  she  said,  in  a  lower  voice,  «  On  the  stone 
seat  in  the  garden.* 

I  hurried  away,  leaving  Don  Tedro  still  pro- 
testing. I  knew  the  gardens,  and  the  stone 
seat  at  an  angle  of  the  wall,  not  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  casa.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  it. 
There,  indeed,  lay  the  little  gray-feathered 
fan.  But  close  beside  it,  also,  lay  the  crum- 
pled, black,  gold-embroidered  riding-gauntlet 
that  Enriquez  had  worn  at  the  rodeo. 

I  thrust  it  hurriedly  into  my  pocket,  and 
ran  back.  As  I  pa-ssed  through  the  gateway 
I  asked  a  peon  to  send  Enriquez  to  me.  The 
man  stared.  Did  I  not  know  that  Don  En- 
riquez had  ridden  away  two  minut«s  ago  ? 

When  I  reached  the  veranda,  I  handed 
the  fan  to  Miss  Mannersley  without  a  word. 
«Bueno,»  said  Don  Pedro,  gravely;  «it  is  as 
well.  There  shall  be  no  bones  broken  over  the 
getting  of  it,  for  Enriquez,  I  hear,  has  had  to 
return  to  the  Encinal  this  very  evening.* 

Miss  Mannersley  retired  early.  I  did  not  in- 
form her  of  my  discovery,  nor  did  I  seek  in 
any  way  to  penetrate  her  secret.  There  wiu? 
no  doubt  that  she  and  Enriquez  had  been  to- 
gether, perhaps  not  for  the  first  time;  but 
what  was  the  result  of  their  interview  ?  From 
the  young  girl's  demeanor,  and  Enriquez's  hur- 
ried departure,  I  could  only  fear  the  worst  for 
him.  Had  he  been  tempted  into  some  further 
extravagance  and  been  angrily  rebuked,  or 
had  he  avowed  a  real  passion  concealed  under 
his  exaggerated  mask  and  been  deliberately 
rejected  ?  I  tossed  uneasily  half  the  night, 
following  in  my  dreams  my  poor  friend's 
hurrying  hoof-beats,  and  ever  starting  from 
my  sleep  at  what  I  thought  was  the  sound  of 
galloping  hoofs. 

I  rose  early,  and  lounged  into  the  patio; 
but  others  were  there  before  me,  and  a  small 


group  of  Don  Pedro's  family  were  excitedly 
discussing  something,  and  1  fancied  they 
turned  away  awkwardly  and  consciously  as  I 
approached.  There  was  an  air  of  indefinite 
uneasiness  everywhere.  A  strange  fear  came 
over  me  with  the  chill  of  the  early  morning 
air.  Had  anjiihing  happened  to  Enriquez  ?  I 
had  always  looked  upon  his  extravagance  as 
part  of  his  playful  humor.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  under  the  sting  of  rejection  he 
had  made  his  grotesque  threat  of  languish- 
ing effacement  real  ?  Surely  Miss  Mannersley 
would  know  or  suspect  something,  if  it  were 
the  case. 

I  approached  one  of  the  Mexican  women 
and  asked  if  the  senorita  had  risen.  The 
woman  stjirted,  and  looked  covertly  round  be- 
fore she  replied.  Did  not  Don  Pancho  know 
that  Miss  Mannersley  and  her  maid  had  not 
slept  in  thein  beds  that  night,  but  had  gone, 
none  knew  where  ? 

For  an  instant  I  felt  an  appalling  sense  of 
my  own  responsibility  in  this  suddenly  .serious 
situation,  and  hurried  after  the  retreating 
family  group.  But  as  I  entered  the  corridor 
a  vaquero  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  He 
had  evidently  just  dismounted,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  the  road.  He  handed 
me  a  note  written  in  pencil  on  a  leaf  from 
Miss  Mannersley's  sketch-book.  It  was  in  En- 
riquez's hand,  and  his  signature  was  followed 
by  his  most  extravagant  rubric. 

FuiEsn  Panmio:  Wlien  you  n'ad  this  line 
you  sbiill  of  a  possibility  think  I  am  no  mort?. 
^liat  is  where  you  shall  slip  up,  my  little 
brother!  I  am  nmt'h  inori' — I  am  two  times 
as  miK'h,  f<»r  I  havo  marry  Miss  Boston.  At 
tho  Mission  Church,  at  five  of  the  mominjr, 
sharp !  No  cards  shall  Ih?  left !  I  kiss  the*  band 
of  my  venerable  unele-in-law.  You  shall  say 
to  him  tliat  we  fly  to  the  South  wilderness  as 
the  combined  evantrelical  missionary  to  the 
heathen!  Miss  Boston  herself  say  this.  Ta-ta! 
How  are  you  now  ?  Your  own  Enriqukz. 

Hnt  Hnrif. 
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^  '^^(jlJHE  clouds  which  had  been  lower-  mony  of  bursting  bud  and  springiiig  blade; 

^li'^f  "'^  '"K  '>^'er  St.  Anne's  all  day  parted,  and,  looking  out  across  the  sunny  court, 

and  a  stream  of  sunlight  came  ter  Bethlehem  and  Emmanuel  could  see  the 
down.  It  found  its  way  partien-  level*  fallow  meadows,  the  pastures  beyond, 
larly  into  the  wide  court  framed  and,  farthest  away  of  all,  the  tree-fringes 
on  three  sides  by  the  great,  .straggling  build-  that  marked  the  river's  line,  all  thinly  veiled 
ing,  and  the  young  grass  and  new  verdure  in  green.  Even  the  gray  old  wails  took  on 
there  lighted  up  gaily.  All  the  life  of  St.  something  of  that  look  by  which  at  the  mo- 
Anne's  throbbed  out  its  daily  beats  about  ment  all  of  n  it  ire's  exteriors  l)elrayed  the 
this  court.  The  long,  monotonous  fa<;ade  springtime  thrill  beneath,  and  life  began  to 
on  the  other  side  turned  merely  a  lifeless  stir  at  d(x>rs  and  windows.  A  demure  pro- 
mask  to  the  highway,  but  back  here  con-  cession  of  very  little  girls  following  Sister 
centered  the  jihvsif  il,  mental,  and  spiritual  Josephine  along  the  porch  on  their  way  to 
reasons  of  its  being.  Here  black-veiled,  white-  play  boiled  over  at  sight  of  Emmanuel,  and,  as 
banded  nuns  fllttM  to  and  fro  all^lay;  girl-  they  passed  near  him,  broke  ranks  to  hurl 
students  played  or  took  thdr  promenade  themselTes  upon  him  with  impassioned  kisses; 
at  intervals;  the  kitchens  gave  out  their  then,  soared,  but  happy,  straggled  back  into 
odors ;  the  class-rooms  and  music-halls  their  line  again  behind  the  unsuspecting  Sister  Jo- 
jargon  of  sounds;  the  chapel  its  prayer  and  sephine.  All  at  once,  too,  the  court  was  filled 
hymn.  The  sun  might  stream  out  over  all  the  with  larger  girls  promenading  in  exclusive 
thousand  acres  that  St.  Anne's  kept  between  twos  with  their  heads  together,  exchanging 
itiieli  and  a  crowding,  curious  world,  and  it  the  secrets  of  their  mysterious  emotions, 
would  mean  nothing  special.  But  such  part  Over  on  the  other  side  the  Reverend  Mother 
of  his  gift  Ji5  fell  intn  t'l.  court  became  a  Ambrose  watched  the  scene  from  the  window 
matter  of  personal  concern;  so  that,  though  of  her  office.  Dr.  Smith,  tramping  along  the 
the  place  was  vacant  for  the  moment,  the  porch  on  his  way  to  his  patients  in  the  girls' 
sodden  brij^tening  there  was  an  invitation  infirmary,  stopped  outside  her  window  for  hts 
sure  of  prompt  acceptance.  A  door  opened  be-  daily  chat,  and  foun<l  her  lost  in  heavy  pre- 
fore  long,  and  Sister  Bethlehem  stood  framed  occupation.  His  eyes  followed  her  gaze  till 
in  the  embrasure,  smiling.  On  her  arm  en-  they  fell  on  Sister  Bethlehcan  and  Bmmamiel 
throned,  his  little  yellow  curls  making  a  halo  in  their  doorway  opposite^  smiling  down  with 
about  his  head,  sat  Emniannel.  smiling  too.  placid  sympathy  on  the  game  of  fox  and  geese 
Sister  Bethlehem  looked  young— twenty-four  which  the  little  girls  were  organizing  in  the 
perhaps;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  read  the  light  court.  He  brightened  at  the  sight.  «  Ha! »  he 
handwriting  of  time  on  the  faces  of  nuns,  exclaimed, « bring  out  your  liaphael,  if  you've 
Emnuinuel  was  young like\\ise— not  vet  three,  got  one.  Here 's  the  young  Madonna." 
in  fact;  and  the  year  was  young,  hardly  well  Mother  Ambrose  smiled  in  silence.  The  in- 
entered  on  itB  lUy.  Bverywhere  was  testi*  ertia  of  age,  and  an  overburden  of  flesh,  made 
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her  averse  to  befjin  talking.  IVest'titly.  when 
once  she  had  made  a  beginning,  siie  would  be 
jnst  as  averse  to  leaving  off. 

"Pretty  sight,  is  n't  it?»  the  doctor  said. 

Mother  Ambrose  nodded  slowly  without 
moving  her  eyes,  and  the  doctor,  falling  under 
the  speli  of  her  .-silent  mood,  stood  for  some 
minutes  studying  with  her  the  picture  in  the 
doorway  opposite.  Even  across  the  distance 
of  the  coiut  their  keen  old  sight  caught  the 
young  expression  of  Sister  Bethlehem*s  wide- 
open  gray  eyes,  and  of  her  full  red  lips  smil- 
ing with  curves  too  large,  perhaps,  but  very 
winning.  The  doctor  thought  that  her  rosy 
face  bloomed  with  a  peculiarly  human  sort  of 
beauty  in  spite  of  the  spiritual  trappings  of 
linen  bands  and  black  veiling  about  it,  and  to 
his  irreverent  professional  imagination  her 
tall,  generously  rounded  figure,  even  though 
so  slightly  outlined  under  its  loose  serge  gar- 
ments, was  animate  with  the  bounding  pulse 
of  spring.  As  he  studied  her  with  the  beau- 
tiful child  on  her  arm,  the  jocose  intent  went 
out  of  his  countenance,  and  the  thought 
which  had  often  irritated  him  before  broke 
out  roughly  into  words. 

« iJhe  was  n't  made  foranyof  your  eonvents. 
Nature  gave  all  that  rich  exuberance  of  iife 
for  a  better  purpose. » 

Mother  Ambrose  found  tongue  at  that. 

■  My!  my!  my!  you  people  of  the  world! » 
she  said,  with  a  playfdl  aasnmption  of  despair. 
«  Yon  want  to  keep  the  best  of  e?«rything  to 
yourselves,  and  give  the  screenings  to  God.'> 

«Not  a  bit  of  it,*  he  answered  bluntly. 
«  Give  her  to  God  as  much  as  you  like,  but  not 
after  the  convent  fashion.  Look  at  her."*  he 
exclaimed,  waving  his  arm  toward  her;  « just 
look  at  her!  What  an  ideal  mother  Sister 
Bethlehem  would  have  made  for  half  a  dozen 
men  and  women  of  the  future!  I  tell  you, 
somebody  made  an  awful  blunder  when  that 
young  woman  took  the  toII.k 

«<  ;  'ness  knows,»  Mother  Ambro.se  de- 
clared suddenly,  lowering  her  voice,  and  drop- 
ping the  airof  persistent  jocosity  she  had  kept 
till  now, « I  did  what  I  could  to  hold  her  back. 
Xol'ody  was  more  afraid  of  a  blind  sacrifice 
than  1  was.*  She  leaned  her  fat  hands  on  the 
window-sill,  and  bent  toward  him  confiden- 
tially. <  Did  n't  I  do  everything  to  show  her 
what  the  world  she  wanted  to  renounce  was 
like?  Did  n't  1  take  her  traveling  with  me  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  whenever 
1  had  to  visit  any  of  our  mission  hou.ses— and 
that  for  three  whole  years  before  she  went 
into  the  novitiate?  n  The  doctor  threw  back 
his  toQSled  gray  head,  stamped  his  foot, 
and  laughed  uproariously^  ffreverentiy  even. 


.Mother  Ambrose  looked  mystified,  then  hurt- 
They  were  friends  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
but- 

«!  beg  your  pardon,  Reverend  Mother,  I 
really  do,»  he  exclaimed  at  last;  «  but— ha! 
ha!  ha!— just  imagine  what  that  glimpse  of 
the  world  must  have  been  like,  snatched  from 
the  windows  of  trains  and  convents  under 
your  chaperonage.  A  very  good  guide  through 
heaven,  no  doubt:  but  this  old  worid— don*t 
you  see  oh  ha !  ha !  ha ! »  And  he  doubled 
over  in  the  intensity  of  his  merriment. 

Mother  Ambrose  liked  a  joke  almost  as  well 
as  her  friend.  As  this  one  gradually  revealed 
it.self  to  her,  a  gentle  commotion  set  her  su- 
perabundant tissues  shaking,  and  after  some 
moments  of  internal  development  culminated 
in  a  wheezy  laugh.  When  she  could  control 
sufficient  breath,  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes; 

«  Well,  what  else  could  I  do  ?  I  wanted  the 
worst  in  the  world  to  find  some  good,  religious 
family  that  I  could  trust  her  to  for  a  couple 
of  years  till  she  had  time  to  test  her  voca- 
tion; but— well,  you  know  yourself  that  was 
no  Misy  matter.* 

«  Easy  enough,  I  should  think." 

She  smiled  out  musingly  on  the  gay  life  in 
the  court;  then,  with  an  impulse  of  unusual 
frankness,  she  came  out  with  a  confession. 

« If  any  mistake  was  made  it  was  made  in 
the  beginning.  W  hen  we  found  her  on  the 
doorstep  that  night,— you  remember,— we 
should  n't  have  kept  her.  We  ought  to  have 
given  her  right  then  to  some  good  mother  of 
a  family  to  bring  up  with  her  own  children. 
It  was  just  the  same  case  over  again  that  we 
had  a  couple  of  years  ago  about  Emmanuel. 
Tile  sisters  all  begged  me  so  to  keep  the  child. 
1  told  them  we  were  n't  running 'an  orphan 
asylum,  but  nothing  would  do,  and— well, 
after  a  wliile  we  were  all  so  attacheti  to  the 
little  thing  that  we  could  n't  give  her  up— » 

« Which— Emmanuel?*  the  doctor  inters 
rupted  with  his  foolish  joke. 

« No;  of  course  not —Sister  Bethlehem,*  re- 
turned Mother  Ambrose,  impatient  of  sense- 
less obstruction,  now  that  she  had  got  fofa-ly 
going.  «  Several  times,  while  she  was  a  child, 
ladies  begged  me  to  let  them  a<lopt  her;  she 
was  a  pretty  thing,  and  people  took  to  her— » 

•  I  should  say  so.w 

«  And  once  I  really  did  come  very  near  giv- 
ing her  up.  1  don't  believe  1  ever  told  you 
about  it.H  She  had,  time  and  again;  but  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  say  so. 

« She  was  only  ten  at  the  time.  A  good, 
pious  woman—  very  wealthy,  too— wanted  me 
to  give  Sistw  Bethlehem  to  hw,  and  I  had 
about  biJf  made  np  my  mind  t(^  when  the 
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child  herself  found  it  out— and,  my.  tho  scene 
there  was!»  She  stopped  to  laugh  silently 
awhile.  «  Yon  don't  know  Sister  Bethlehem 
when  her  affections  are  crossed.* 

•  Aha!  don't  I.  Ihotif^h!" 

«  Well^  anyhow,  there  was  never  such  a  time 
before  nor  since  as  I  bad  with  her  that  time. 
I  never  considered  the  idea  again.)* 

She  looked  dreamily  across  to  the  doonvay 
opposite,— which  was  only  an  empty  frame 
now,  since  Sister  Bethlehem  and  Emmanuel 
had  vanished  somewliere  within, — and  smiled, 
partly  at  her  own  reminiscences,  and  partly 
because  a  long  habit  of  benignity  had  given  an 
upward  trend  to  the  corners  of  h^  mouth. 

« I 'm  afraid  I  've  spoiled  her  somewhat, 
giving  in  to  her  so  often,  against  judg- 
ment.* 

She  spoke  musingly,  more  to  herself  than 
to  the  doctor,  and  a  faint  line  of  perplexity 
showed  itself  incongruously  among  the  curves 
of  hw  face.  The  doctor  grew  complacent  at 
the  sight. 

t  Oh,  Sister  Bethlehem 's  all  right,"*  he  said, 
patronizingly— « happy  as  a  bird.  That 's 
not  what  I 'm  complaining  about.  It 's  the 

world  you 've  defrauded  —  the  loss  to  8oeieigr.» 
Mother  Ambrose  brightened. 

•  Well,  indeed,  so  far  as  society  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  people  enough  willing  to 
a.>?sume  the  responsibility  of  replenishing  the 
face  of  the  earth— very  little  to  its  better- 
ment, in  my  opinion.  It  behooves  a  few  of 
us  to  reserve  ourselves  to  »> 

The  doctor  tramped  off  laughing. 

M 1  won't  be  dragged  into  that  discui^jiou 
again, »  he  called  bock  over  hfe  shoQlder. 

She  watched  him  across  the  court  till  he 
diBiQ>peared  through  an  archway  near  the 
chapel.  With  him  went  her  habitual  smile,  and 
in  its  place  the  line  of  perplexity  drew  itself 
again  below  the  linen  band  across  her  faded 
forehead.  The  doctor  did  not  know  it,  being 
rather  a  blunderer,  but  the  cunver^tion  hud 
been  playing  very  near  to  the  subject  of  her 
daily  anxiety  without  actually  touching  it. 

That  little  rogue  of  an  Emmanuel!  It  all 
hinged  upon  him.  If  he  belonged  any^^  here  in 
the  academy,— which  of  course  he  did  not,— 
it  was  certainly  with  Sister  .luscvbiTK'  nnd  the 
very  little  girls.  What  had  ever  made  her  lei 
Sister  Bethlehon  have  him  ?  A  baby  tumbling 
about  the  treasuryfloorallday,  while  his  nurse 
added  columns,  or  v/rote  receipts  and  duns  to 
patrons— very  foolish,  very  foolish,  of  course. 
All  very  easy  to  see  now.  But,  worstofim,  core 
of  her  trouble,  Sister  Bethlehem  was  growing 
more  unreasonable  about  the  child  every  day, 
abandoning  herself  to  a  passion  which  threat- 


ened wholly  to  block  her  progress  to  that  goal 
of  self-effacement  whither  every  good  nun 
should  be  painfully  toiling.  Small  effect  in- 
deed had  the  Reverend  Mother's  reminders 
that  the  true  religious  must  wholly  ii'  to  .solf 
and  to  personal  affections,  the  belter  to  live 
for  God  and  for  humanity  in  general.  What 
chance  had  a  cold  abstraction  like  that  with 
this  im])ulsive  soul  when  set  against  such  a 
temptation  as  Emmanuel  ?  «  However,  there 
is  one  hopeful  thing  about  even  our  worst 
mistakes,*  thought  Mother  Ambrose,  at  this 
st^ij^e  of  her  unhappy  self-communiugs:  «we 
can  at  least  turn  about  and  try  to  undo  them.» 
With  that  she  turned  herself  about,  and  set 
out  for  the  treasury  room,  calling  to  mind,  as 
she  went  ponderously  along  the  spacious,  l^e 
corridors,  a  certain  hard  purpose  which  had 
been  growing  somewhere  withinherfor  weeks. 
The  time  to  <]n  a  good  deed  is  now. 

She  loitered  on  the  threshold  of  the  treas- 
ury a  moment  liefore  entering,  perhaps  to 
harden  her  purposeatritemore  still.  The  long 
room,  lighted  by  a  row  of  tall,  uncurtained 
windows,  stretched  away  in  bare  perspective, 
with  here  and  there  reflected  gleams  thrown 
out  from  the  polished  floor  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  severe,  scant  furniture.  A  little  sister 
with  a  childish  face  was  busy  dusting.  She 
had  her  black  serge  skirt  pinned  up,  and  a  blue 
apron  tied  over  all.  Down  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  near  the  last  window,  Sister  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal,  treasurer  of  the  moneys 
of  St.  Anne's,  sat  at  her  desk  over  a  pile  of 
letters.  Near  that  vm]  of  the  room  where 
Mother  Ambrose  stood  looking  in,  Sister  Beth- 
lehem at  another  desk  was  adding  a  long  col- 
umn in  the  ledger  before  her.  Emmanuel  sat 
on  the  floor  hps\de  her,  carefully  protected 
from  the  bare,  cold  boards  by  the  skirt  of  her 
gown,  which  trailed  out  scantily  under  him. 
WTiile  Mother  AmbroFe,  unobserved,  stood 
watching,  he  reached  up  and  puile  i  :\t  Sister 
Bethlehem's  arm,  clamoring  fur  lit  r  atten- 
tion. She  put  one  hand  soothingly  on  his  head, 
while  with  the  other  she  continuod  to  run  lier 
pen  up  the  column;  to  offset  his  clamor,  she 
began  to  add  aloud.  Put  off  so,  the  baby  fell 
to  making  incoherent  confidences  to  the  only 
plaything  at  hand,  the  big  crucifix  at  Sister 
liethlehem's  side.  When  she  had  finished  the 
column  she  turned  her  attention  to  him,  and 
found  him  pressing  his  wet  kisses  on  the  cold 
surface  of  the  cnicifix.  With  a  heart  afiame 
she  snatched  him  up. 

«0h,  you  ange1,i*  she  cried  joyously, « ser- 
aph, cherub  -  was  there  ever  such  a  darling!* 
Then,  catching  sight  of  Mother  Ambrose  ad- 
vancing heavily  into  the  room,  she  burst  out: 
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«  What  do  you  suppose  I  iound  him  doing, 
Reverend  Mother?  Kissing  my  micifix,  act- 
ually.* She  fell  to  frolicking  with  him,  press- 
itif^  her  face  down  into  the  fold?  of  his  chubby 
neck,  and  challenging  niin  wiLii  laughing  pet 
names.  Bnunanuel  laughed  back  at  her,kicked 
up  hia  merry  heels,  and  pulled  frantically  at 
her  veil.  The  Reverend  Mother  smiled  half 
reluctantly  at  the  gay  abandon  of  their  play, 
and  the  little  dusting  sister  looked  on  with 
bashful  appreciation  mixed  with  wonder  How 
did  Sister  Bethlehem  dare  to  frolic  like  that  in 
the  awfnl  presence  of  the  Reverend -Hothei? 

« I 'm  afraid  this  little  man  interferes  with 
your  work,  sister,*  the  Reverend  Mother  said, 
feeling  her  way  toward  her  purpose,  which  all 
of  a  sudden  began  in  her  own  n^nd  to  taJce  on 
a  complexion  of  cruelty. 

Sister  Bethlehem  turned  a  face  of  piteous 
apprehension  upon  Mother  Ambrose. 

«  Oh,  dear  Reverend  Mother,  no— really  no; 
not  in  the  least.  I>oes  he.  Sister  dc  Chan- 
tal?i>  She  turned  toward  that  end  of  the 
room  with  a  vehement  claim  for  support;  bat 
Sister  de  Chantal,  busy  with  her  letttts^  was 
for  the  moment  a  little  deaf. 

Mother  Ambro^  went  on:  «  The  end  of  the 
session  is  near,  nster,  and  yon  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  on  your  bookn.  Don't  yon 
think— I  feel  sure  it  would  be  better  to  let 
Emmanuel  stay  with  Sister  Josephine  and  the 
little  girls.* 

Sister  Bethlehem  tried  to  smile  eoaxingly, 
but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Mother  Ambrose 
felt  henmf  weakening.  Veiymvch  ashamed 
of  herself,  she  began  to  temporize.  She  knew, 
without  looking,  that  Sister  de  Chantal  was 
smiling  behind  her  letter  as  she  continued: 

i  Only  for  part  of  the  day,  of  course,  sister, 
—say  during  the  morning  hours.  Thwe  is 
always  more  time  in  the  afternoon." 

Sister  Bethlehem  shook  her  head  perverse- 
ly, and  put  both  arms  about  Bmmannel.  The 
hihy  !  his  head  against  her  bosom,  and  sent 
a  sidelong  glance  toward  Mother  Ambrose^  as 
if  he  nnderatood  and  disapproved.  UotW 
Ambrose  aslced  herself  if  her  duty  did  not 
call  for  severe  measures,  and  then  resumed 
in  a  voice  more  softly  expostulating  than 
before: 

«  Really,  sister,  you  ought  to  share  him 
with  the  other  sisters.  They  *re  all  fond  of 
him,  and  Sister  Josephine  in  particular-* 

Sister  Bethlehem's  face  cleared. 

•  Of  course,  dear  Reverend  Mother,  I  know 
I 'm  very  selfish.  I 'm  afraid  I 'm  spoiled  »  — 
with  a  ndsdiievous  glance  at  her  superior. 
« 1 11  take  him  to  Sister  Josephine  now,  if  yon 
,  ssyso— » 
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«  Yes,  sister;  do.  I  should  be  glad,*  Mother 
Amhroee  said  in  great  relief.  ^K^^Mreupon  Sis- 
ter Bethlehem  ran  out  of  the  room  all  joyons- 

ness  again.  She  was  back  in  a  second. 

«  Sister  J(^ephine  is  to  have  him  only  morn- 
ings, you  said.  Reverend  Mother?!  She  put 
the  question  with  a  half-playful  air  of  defi- 
ance— theairofa  favored,  spoiled  child  quite 
sure  of  her  privileges. 

«  Yes,  yes;  I  said  it— only  mornings,*  Mo- 
ther Amhrose  replied,  smiling  and  frowning 
at  the  same  time.  The  little  dusting  sister 
and  the  treasDrer  both  smiled,  too,  but  fur- 
tively. It  was  an  open  secret  that  gave  amuse- 
ment to  the  entire  convent  how  Sister  Joseph- 
ine felt  about  the  monopoly  of  Emmanuel. 

Sister  Bethlehem  went  swiftly  down  the 
corridor  on  her  errand  of  ahnegjition.  .\s  she 
went  she  rf!i>-fMl  Kmmanuel  high  up  in  her 
arms,  and  then  let  him  drop  suddenly  to  the 
level  of  her  waist,  saying  in  a  delighted  sing- 
!^ong  which  kept  time  to  the  np^md-down 
motion  of  her  arms: 

« I  know  I  *m  naughty  and  selfish;  but  he  is 
so  fascinating— 80  fascinating— so  fascinat- 
ing!* Emmanuel  fairly  shrieked  with  glee, 
and  their  gay  clatter  came  back  along  the 
hare  hall,  and  in  through  the  open  door  of 
the  treasury.  Mother  Ambrose  walked  down 
the  long  room  toward  Sister  dr-  Chantal,  who 
rose  to  meet  her  with  her  iiunds  pressed  upon 
the  pile  of  open  letters  on  her  desk. 

« I 'm  very  foolish  -very  weak  and  foolish,* 
she  said  plaintively.  « I  don't  see  where  it 's 
going  to  and  she  shook  her  head  despair 
ingly.  Sister  de  Chantal  nodded  wamingly 
toward  the  young  sister,  who,  apparently 
absorbed  in  dusting  the  leg  of  a  table,  had, 
nevertheless,  an  intense  listening  look  in  her 
stooping  back.  Then  she  took  a  key  from  a 
pigeon-hole,  and  said: 

« Sister  Anastaaia,  will  you  run  down  to  the 
mail-box  and  see  if  the  last  mail  has  come? 
Tt 's  a  little  early,  but — perhaps — * 

« Yes,  sister,*  Sister  Anastasia  said  very 
brightly.  It  was  a  full  half-hour  too  early,  as 
she  and  Sister  de  Chantal  very  well  knew. 

0  Will  you  close  the  door  after  yon,  sister?  ' 
I  feel  a  draft.* 

•  Yes,  sister,*  called  hack  the  little  sister 
with  great  cheerfulness;  and  then  as  she 
closed  the  door  carefully  she  sighed.  She 
could  hear  the  voices  of  her  two  elderly  su- 
periors inride  beginning  to  talk  earnestly. 
What  a  pity  she  had  to  go  I  «But  it  is  an- 
other opportunity  for  the  mortification  of  the 
unruly  body,*  she  murmured  with  a  funny 
assumption  of  old  piety,  and  so  fortified  she 
went  on  her  errand. 
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It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  immediately 
following  this  one  that  the  little  Sister  Anas- 
tasia  had  more  opportunities  for  the  mortiti- 
cation  of  the  unruly  body  than  she  could  well 
vtilue,  and  she  had  a  hud  atrngiele  with  her- 
self not  to  grow  peevish  under  the  embarrass- 
ment of  this  sort  of  riches.  As  an  example  of 
her  trials,  hardly  a  week  later  Sister  Fidel  is 
came  into  the  treasury  with  a  look  on  her  thiiit 
aged  face  which  transfixed  Sister  Anastasia 
with  interest.  Sister  Fidel  is  had  charge  of 
the  academy  parlor  by  reason  of  her  years, 
and  of  a  certain  sympathetic  manner  that 
was  thought  to  fit  her  particularly  for  the 
tiresome  fcnisineas  of  meeting  strangers. 

« Sister  de  Chantal*  I  "m  aftaid  there  'b 
trouble  ahead.» 

Sister  Anastasia  had  been  polishing  a  win- 
dow at  the  treasurer's  elbow.  All  at  once  she 
began  to  mb  hard,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
ebe  of  interest  for  her  in  the  world  just  then. 

Sister  de  Chantal  looked  up  at  her  visitor 
with  a  tranquil  smile.  « Trouble?*  It  was  a 
word  which  forty  years  spent  amid  the  shades 
of  St.  Anne's  had  robbed  of  its  moaning  for 
Sister  de  Chantal.  Sister  Fidelis  stirred  a 
sense  of  hnmor  in  ^ster  de  Chantal,  she  was 
80  plainly  in  the  grip  of  her  emotions. 

«  Yes.  sister;  trouble  indeed — trouble  for 
poor,  dear  Sister  Uethlehem.* 

Sister  Fidelis  spoke  with  irritable  empha- 
sis. She  did  not  like  that  calm  smile  when 
her  own  feelings  were  running  riot. 

Sster  de  Qiantal  turned  quickly  to  Sister 
Anastasia,  so  hopelnlly  polishing  her  window. 

"Sister,  will  you  go  to  the  study  hall  and 
ask  the  sister  in  charge  to  let  Lily  Cassidy 
come  to  me?» 

« Yes,  sister,*  said  Sister  Anastasia,  start- 
ing on  her  errand  with  vexation  in  her  heart, 
but  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  her  lips. 

•  She  need  n't  come  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, sister. >•  the  head  of  the  treasDiy  cidled 
after  her  messenger. 

•  Yes,  sister.* 

« And— oh,  sister— would  you  kindly  doee 

the  door  after  you  ?  » 

«  Yes,  sister,*  tinkled  the  gay  voice  of  Sis- 
ter Anastasia  again;  but  as  she  shot  herself 

out  on  the  uninteresting  side  of  the  treasury 
door  she  felt  like  stamping  her  foot.  Instead, 
however,  she  said  after  a  moment,  «I  will 
offer  it  up  for  my  sins.* 

Since  Lily  Cassidy  was  not  wanted  at  the 
treasury  for  fifteen  minutes,  there  was  no 
need  of  hurry,  and  Sister  Anastasia  had  time 
to  stop  on  her  way  to  the  study  hall  for  little 
chats  with  such  sisters  as  she  met.  She  men- 
tioned to  each  one  that  she  was  afraid  there 


was  trouble  ahead  for  poor  Sister  Bethlehem 
—  never  mind  what — but  trouble;  and  was  n't 
it  too  bad  — dear,  sweet  Sister  Bethlehem! 

This  may  have  been  the  reason  that  when 
Sister  Bethlehem  went  into  the  coBumuiity 
room  that  evening  for  the  recreation  hour 
she  fancied  that  a  queer  look  ran  like  a  fla^h 
across  the  faces  of  the  sisters  assembled 
there;  bnt  later  she  thought  that  it  must 
have  been  some  trick  of  the  electric  lii::hts 
shining  down  on  the  bewildering  array  of 
faces  under  their  bands  and  veils.  Why 
should  they  look  strangely  at  her?  .\t  all 
events,  they  had  never  l>een  kinder,  half  a 
dozen  voices  calling  eagerly  to  her  at  once 
from  as  many  groups  to  join  them. 

What  Sister  Fidelis  had  told  Sister  de 
Chantal,  after  they  were  quite  sure  that  Sis- 
ter Anasta.sia  had  shut  the  door,  was  this: 
From  the  corner  where  she  dosed  in  the  par- 
lor Sister  Fidelis  had  been  roused  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  had  seen  the  Keverend 
Mother  standing  in  the  front  door  of  the 
academy  talking  to  the  doctor  ;  and  the  doctor 
had  seemed  angry  and  expostulating;  but  of 
course— yes,  that  was  nothing— the  doctor 
did  expostulate  a  good  deal.  Bnt  a  convenient 
gust  blowing  inw-ard  had  carried  Mother  Am- 
brose's voice  to  Sister  Fidelis  just  as  it  framed 
these  words, « Well,  doctor,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  seems,  they  have  the  first  claim  to  the 
child,  and  if  they  have  come  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  at  last,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  them.* 

«  Bnt— but— woman.  Sister  Bethlehem—* 
the  doctor  had bunt out,  quite  rudely,  really; 
and  then  the  accommodating  breeze  had  died 
away,  leaving  Sister  Fidelis  in  a  tremble  of 
suspense  and  grief.  Something  terrible  was 
going  to  happen  to  Sister  Bmhlehem,  \riio 
loved  the  child  so. 

A  few  days  after  there  came  an  old  gentle-  • 
man,  unused  evidently,  Sister  Fidelis  thought, 
to  finding  him.self  face  to  face  with  women  in 
the  religious  garb,  and,  with  an  air  of  exag- 
gerated deference,  asked  to  see  the  « lady  m 
charge.H  Sister  fidelis  left  him  olosete<l  with 
Mother  Ambrose,  and  hastened  to  share  her 
forebodings  with  Sister  de  Chantal;  but  Sister 
Bethlehem  was  at  her  desk,  Emmanuel  curled 
up  a.sleep  on  two  chairs  at  h«r  side,  and  Sister 
Fidelis  had  to  carr>-  her  overcharged  heart 
back  to  the  parlor  unrelieved. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  this  omi- 
nous one  it  seemed  as  if  the  curiosity  of  Si.ster 
Anastasia  and  the  emotions  of  Sister  Fidelis 
must  surely  be  strained  past  the  point  of 
safety.  There  were  mysterious  conferences 
with  strange  people  in  Mother  .Ambrose's 
ofiice  at  all  hours:  the  same  old  gentleman 
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again,  a  young  man,  somewhat  jaunty  in  his 
bearing,  upon  whom  Sister  Fidelis  looked  with 
cold  suspicion,  and  a  sad-faced  elderly  wo- 
man who  hurried  through  the  austere  spaces 
of  the  convent  with  a  shamed  and  furtive  air. 
Sister  de  C%antal  was  asked  to  step  down  to 
the  Reverend  Mother's  office  repeatedly.  Sis- 
ter Fidelis  had  a  way  of  hovering:  about  the 
door  of  the  treasury  room  with  the  lines  of 
aimelyin  her  face  drawn  deeper  daily;  and 
whenever  she  found  Sister  Bethlehem  absent, 
she  swooped  down  on  Sister  de  Chantal  with 
whispered  questions  and  forebodings,  much 
to  that  wdUpoised  woman's  inconvenience. 
In  consequence  of  these  ill-timed  visits  Sister 
Ajiastasia  was  sent  on  so  many  futile  errands 
that  her  stock  of  meeknesB  ran  down  to  the 
dregs.  Sister  Bethlehem,  alone  nnsnspieioiis, 
failed  to  scent  the  unusual. 

One  June  evening— Sister  Fidelis  felt  that 
she  should  remember  it  to  the  day  of  her 
death— indescribable  odor-  nni  soft  sounds 
were  coming  in  from  the  gardens  through 
wide-open  doors  and\irindows,  and  Sister  Beth- 
lehem came  gaily  along  the  corridor  that  ran 
behind  the  parlor.  She  was  taking  Emmanuel 
to  bed.  Her  voice,  rich  with  subdued  joyous- 
ness,  was  carried  for  down  the  still  passage  by 
the  sweetly  laden  breeze,  which  went  by  her 
m  little  puffs  that  flickered  the  lights  shining 
in  the  red  globes  over  her  head. 

•  The  bixdies  are  in  bed.  Emmanoel  ought 
to  be  there,  too." 

i  Birdies  ?  »  said  Emmanuel. 

«  Yes,  birdies.  They  're  in  their  little  nests, 
with  their  little  heads  under  their  little 
wings—* 

•  'Ittle  wings?*  queried  the  sweet  voice. 

«  Yes,  Ittle  wings ;  heads  under  'ittle  wings ; 
and  the  mother  birdie  is  twittering  to  tl  <  n 
Emmanuel  must  get  into  his  little  nest,  and 
his  mother  birdie— » 

« Sister  BetMelMni,»  said  Sister  Fidelis, 
coming  out  unexpectedly  from  somewhere, 
and  putting  forth  a  tender  hand  to  stay  the 
younjrer  woman's  progress— «  Sister  Bethle- 
hem,* and  then  stopped. 

Sister  P.ethlehem  looked  down  with  a  smile 
still  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips,  and  under  the 
shaded  rosy  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old 
sister  quivering  and  tearful. 

«  Whv.  Sister  Fidelis!  *»  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  fond  concern  assumed  for  kindnesses  sake; 
for  the  tears  of  Sister  Fidelis  were  not 
thought  to  be  a  serious  matter  always. 

M  You  are  wanted.  Sister  Bethlehem,  in  the 
Reverend  Mother's  office.* 

« Right  away?  Can't  I  put  Emmanuel  tobed 
firat?» 


Who  but  this  dear,  spoiled  young  creature 
would  ask  suchathing  ?  Sister  Fidelis  thought, 
i  No,  sister;  bring  him  along.  He 's— he  *s 

wanted  too.* 

Sister  Bethlehem  turned  and  followed  Sis- 
ter Fidelis  to  the  Reverend  Mother's  office, 

a  sacredly  private  i)lace,  not  to  l>e  entered 
lightly  on  any  foolish  pretext.  It  was  a  small 
room,  furnished  without  any  frivolity  of  gar- 
nishment. An  electric  light  under  a  plain 
white  shade  hung  above  a  large  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Sister  de  Chantal  was 
standing  beside  it,  facing  the  door.  Her  hands 
were  crossed  before  her,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
turbed look  on  her  usually  tranquil  face.  Mo- 
ther Ambrose  had  her  back  to  them,  and  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  warm 
gloom  of  the  sweet-smelling  night.  Sister  Fi- 
delis closed  the  door  nft(  r  Sister  Bethlehem, 
and  stood  with  her  hnml  irresolutely  on  the 
knob,  directing  an  imploring  glance  across  at 
the  Reverend  Mother's  back,  as  if  she  hoped 
to  see  a  permission  to  remain  emanating  from 
therfolds  that  veiled  it.  Sister  Bethlehem,  with 
Emmanuel  stilt  in  her  arms,  looked  from  one 
to  another,  an  expression  of  wonder  and  alarm 
growing  in  her  face.  There  was  something 
ominous  in  the  silence,  in  the  look  and  attitudb 
of  Sister  de  ("hantal,  still  more  in  the  persis- 
tent way  in  which  Mother  Ambrose  kept  her 
back  to  them.  Emmanuel,  drowsy,  burrowed 
under  her  veil,  and  settled  his  head  heavily  on 
her  shoulder.  « Birdies  ? »  he  murmured. 

Mother  Ambrose  turned  from  the  window 
suddenly  with  an  air  of  resolution.  She  looked 
at  Sister  Bethlehem  a  moment,  thenwavering- 
ly  lowMrr]  Si;-ft  :- lie  Chantal.  Nobody  thought 
oi  iSister  Fidelis  with  her  hand  still  on  the  door- 
knob; SisterdeChantal  gave  Mother  Ambrose 
a  commanding  look,  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

« Sister,  dear  sister,»  the  Reverend  Mother 
began  in  a  voice  that  for  the  tirst  time  in  her 
vigorous  life  showed  a  quaver  of  age  in  it,  f  I 
have  to  beg  your  forgiveness.*  She  came  close 
to  Sister  Bethlehem,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
arm  that  was  about  Emmanuel.  « I  meant  to 
inrepare  you— to  give  you  timo^as  much  time 
as  po^^n'iiie— to  strei^j^en  yourself  for  the 
sacrihce.»« 

Sister  Bethlehem  looked  scared,  and  tight- 
ened her  clasp  about  Emmanuel.  The  Rever- 
end Mother  went  on :  «  They  told  me  it  would 
not  be  till  next  month- 1  thought  there  was 
time  enough;  but  circumstances  are  driving 
them  hard.  They  have  come  upon  me  sud- 
denly, after  all.  i  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
choice— 1  wanted  to  warn  you— dear  sister, 
I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness.* 

It  seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to  wander 
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about  the  point  forever.  Sister  Bethlehem's 
lips  liad  f  aD«i  apart;  her  eyes  were  staring  at 

Mother  Ambrose;  the  color  was  fjoing  slowly 
out  of  her  face.  She  flutch<^(l  with  lier  free 
hand  the  wrist  of  the  soothing  one  Mother 
Amltrose  had  placed  apon  her.  She  spoke  al- 
most in  a  whisper: 

«  Mother,  for  the  love  of  God,  tell  me  what 
yott  have  to  tell  ne! » 

« Sister,  they  have  come  for  the  child.* 
« They  2  •  she  cried  oat  angrily.  •  Who  are 
they?» 

«  His— his— the  agents  of  his  nnfortiinate 

mother.  It  is  possible  for  her  to  take  the  child 
now  without  fear  of  exposure,  of  scandal.  She 
has  been  married,  poor  ihing;  she  ha.s  gone  to 
live  in  another  place.  They  wish  toatone —and 
—and,  oh,  poor  sister,  she  ha.s  .sent  for  Emman- 
uel. We  must  ^ve  him  up  to-night— now.» 

Sister  Bethlehem  started  back,  away  from 
the  hand  Mother  Ambrose  still  kept  upon  her. 

«She  can't  have  him,»  she  declared  vio- 
lently,  and  unconsciously  straining  the  child 
to  her  so  tightly  that  he  awoke  with  a  cry. 
« I  won't  give  him  to  her.  What  right  ha.s  she 
to  him  ?»  she  asked  with  acorn.  « She  threw 
him  away— threw  him  away,  i  tell  you— and 
on  Christmaa  momingji 

Simultaneously  Sister  Fidelis  and  Mother 
Ambrose  made  a  movement  toward  her,  say- 
ing in  alarm,  «  Sister,  sister,  be  calm  » ;  and 
Sister  Fidelis  added  inarticulately,  •Remem- 
ber the  Holy  Habit.  sister.» 

Mother  Ambrose  had  recourse  to  pleading. 

«  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  Sister 
Bethlehem;  he  belongs  to  her,  yon  know.  If 
they  choose  to— » 

Sister  Bethlehem  Hushed  with  indignation. 
•  He  belongs  to  nie,»  she  said  angrily.  «  Yon 
fXave  him  to  me  yourself.  Who  has  tiJcen  care 
of  him,  and    and  loved  ■> 

Sister  de  Chantal  interrupted.  She  was  the 
only  calm  one  among  them. 

« Nothing  belongs  to  her  who  has  once  re- 
nounced all.* 

At  that  Sister  Bethlehem  quailed  for  an  in- 
stant. She  turned  a  look  almost  of  terror  on 
Sister  d(  Chantal.  Then  she  slipped  Emman- 
uel into  a  new  position,  so  that  he  lay  across 
her  arms  smiling  up  at  her  from  under  his 
Sleepy  lids.  She  bc^^an  to  sob  heavily  as  she 
looked  down  at  him. 

«1  can't  givtf  iiitn  up  1  can  tl  t  >h,  dear, 
dear  Reverend  Mother,  don't  .isk  it  of  mel» 

Mother  Ambro.se  put  her  hand  before  her 
eyes  for  a  moment.  «  Don't  make  it  any  harder 
than  it  is  f or  us,  sister.  We  all  love  the  child ; 
we  all  pity  you." 

Sister  Bethlehem  fell  upon  her  knees  at 


this,  and  Emmanuel  slid  from  her  arms  down 
npon  the  iBoor,  with  his  sleepy  head  leaning 

against  her. 

»t  Mother,  mother,"  she  cried,  « I  need  n't 
give  him  up  unless  you  say  so.  They  have  no 
right  to  take  him  back.  Don't  make  me.  I 
can't  stand  it.  He 's  ail  1  'v^'  ever  had  for  my 
own.  We  belong  to  each  other.  We  were  both 
cast  off— both  found  on  the  door-step— both 
taken  in  for  charity.»  She  sank  down  over  the 
child  crying  aloud.  Sister  Fidelis  tried  to  lift 
her  up,  saying  tremulously, « Sister,  dear  sis- 
ter J»  It  was  her  feeble  effort  to  give  support; 
but  Sister  Bethlehem  paid  no  attention  to  her 
.siive  to  cease  her  audible  cryin}^.  Instead  she 
put  out  one  hand,  and,  grasping  Mother  Am- 
brose'sskirt,  knelt  there,  looking'  up  at  her,  and 
mutely  weeping.  In  that  attitude  she  seemed 
to  Mother  Ambrose  not  to  have  changed  since 
that  day  when  she  was  only  ten,  and  there  had 
been  such  a  scene.  The  white  bands  and  black 
veil  wore  pone,  and  about  her  face  there  was 
only  the  curly  dark  hair  that  used  to  frame  it. 

«It  is  for  your  good,  dear  ohild,»  the  old 
nun  said,  bending  over  her,  and  weepinjx  with 
her;  «  for  your  good  that  we  should  give  him 
up.  You  are  losing  yourself  in  an  unreasona- 
ble affection.  We  have  been  tronbled  about 
you.  The  true  relip^ious— n 

« Ijet  me  keep  him  just  a  little  longer,  then 
—two  years— one— only  a  little  while.  Then 
I  'II  give  him  up,  if  you  say  8o.» 

.Mother  .\mbrose  shook  her  head.  Sister 
Bethlehem  looked  up  at  the  other  two  des- 
perately; but  seeing  no  hope  of  help,  either 
in  Sister  Fidelis's  hysterical  sympathy,  or  in 
Sister  de  ("hantal's  little-disturbed  ciilmness, 
she  turned  back  to  Mother  .Ambrose  with  a 
new  appeal. 

« Oh,  you  're  hard  on  me.  Think  how  you 've 
all  had  your  dear  ones  at  some  time  or  other— 
all  of  you  but  me— fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
brothers.  There  was  some  onethateach  of  you 
had  to  n;ive  u{>  when  you  made  your  vows.  I 've 
never  had  any  one— never  till  now.  Oh,  just  let 
me  keep  him  a  little  while  longer! !  did  n't  have 
any  sacrifice  to  offer  when  I  made  my  profes- 
sion-there was  nobody  for  me  to  giveupj> 

« Offer  your  sacrifice  now,  sister.* 

It  was  Sister  de  Chantars  voice  that  agun 
broke  in  u[ion  her  useless  pleading.  Sister  de 
diantal  might  look  not  quite  so  tranquil  as 
usual,  but  she  had  kept  her  head.  She  nodded 
acro.ss  Sister  Bethlehem  to  Mother  Ambrose 
that  the  moment  had  come  fer  sterner  mea- 
.sures.  The  lieverend  Mother  plainly  needed  a 
prop.  There  was  a  silence,  except  for  Sister 
Bethlehem's  sobs,  while  Mother  Ambrose  drew 
herself  together.  She  was  trying  to  summon 
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up  a  voice  that  would  sound  strong  and  severe. 
The  room  adjoiniiig  was  the  parlor.  Someone 

in  there  now  began  to  pacr  h  avily  back  and 
forth.  At  last  Mother  Ambrose  rose  to  the 
demand  Sister  de  Chantal's  eyes  were  making 
on  her. 

•  Sister  Bethlehem,"  she  said  slowly  and 
with  a  religious  solemnity,  « in  the  name  of 
Holy  Obedience,  I  oomntand  yon  to  give  up 
the  child." 

J^i^ter  I'ethlehem's  sobs  ceased.  She  looked 
up  at  the  lieverend  Mother,  grown  awful  to 
her  in  the  cold  determination  of  her  voice  and 
poise,  awful  in  the  demand  she  made.  She 
grew  paler  even  than  before.  Her  breath 
came  short.  Terror  looked  out  of  her  large 
eyes.  It  seemed  for  a  full  minute  that  she 
was  ffoinp  to  speak  and  could  not.  The  three 
sisters  watched  her  breathless.  At  that  mo- 
ment Emmanuel  b^an  to  whimper ;  he  caught 
her  wide  sleeve,  and  drew  himself  up  from  the 
floor  till  he  stood  pressed  ap;ainst  her  side, 
pulling  at  her,  and  rubbing  his  sleepy  eyes 
peevishly.  She  looked  at  the  little  face  thus 
brought  near  a  level  with  her  own  as  she 
knelt,  and  then  put  both  arms  about  him. 
Sister  Fidelis  caught  her  by  the  shoulder,  and 
shook  her. 

«  You  are  commanded  in  Holy  Obedience, 
aister;  in  the  name  of  our  holy  vows.»  Her 
voice  trembled  with  a  kind  of  horror,  and  she 
spoke  with  unnecessary  loudness,  as  if  Sister 
Bethlehem  had  removed  herself  to  a  distance. 

Sister  Bethlehem  turned  a  rigid  face  up  to 
her  for  a  moment;  then  she  tamed  back  to  the 
Reverend  Mother,  waiting  with  a  great  show 
of  sternness  for  her  submission.  Suddenly  she 
cried  out  loudly: 

« I  can't;  oh,  God,  I  can't! » 

All  at  once  Mother  Ambrose  looked  gray 
and  old.  She  motioned  to  Sister  de  Chantal, 
and  moved  aside,  tnming  her  back  on  the  fig> 
ure  down  at  her  feet.  Her  action  revealed  what 
till  then  her  spreading  figure  had  eclipsed— 
a  low  pedestal  in  the  corner  on  which  stood 
a  small  statue  of  the  Sorrowfal  Mother.  At 
the  sight  Sister  Bethlehem  held  np  her  arms 
with  a  freshening  hope,  crying: 

«  0  Blessed  Mother,  help  me,  help  me !  Don't 
let  them  take  him  sway  from  me— that  other 
woman  has  no  rif^ht  to  him!  1  can't  give  him 
up.  Uh,  soften  their  hard  hearts— » 

Her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek,  and  Em- 
manuel, thoroughly  awake  now,  lifted  up  his 
baby  voice  at  sight  of  her  anpfiiish,  and  wept 
loudly  with  her.  It  was  past  bearing  longer. 
Sister  Fidelis  abandoned  hersdf  to  unre- 
strained sobbing,  and  Mother  Ambrose's 
shoulders  heaved  spasmodically.  Sister  de 


Ghantal  stepped  forward  firmly.  She  laid 
hold  of  Emmaanel  nnder  the  arms,  and  tried 

tn  draw  him  up  away  from  the  frantic  clasp 
thai  Sister  Hethlehem  had  thrown  about  him 
at  her  approach.  Her  voice  was  husky,  but 
she  spoke  sternly: 

«  Sister,  this  will  not  do.  You  offend  our 
Lord  and  his  Mother  by  forgetting  your  vow. 
Yon  mnst  give  the  child  npj» 

While  she  was  speaking  she  continued  to 
draw  Emmanuel  upward.  Sister  Bethlehem's 
clasp  relaxed,  as  if  in  despair  she  meant  at 
last  to  yield.  She  felt  him  slipping  tnm  her 
till  only  his  ankles  remained  in  the  circle  of 
her  loosening  arms;  in  another  second  he 
would  l>e  gone.  At  the  thought  she  tight- 
ened her  arms  with  fierce  resistance.  Sister 
de  Chantal  set  her  teeth  hard,  and  dragged 
the  little  body  toward  her.  Emmanuel  cried 
out  with  fright  and  pain.  Sister  Fidelis 
fluttered  above  them,  crying  warningly,  bttt 
scarcely  knowing  to  which  one,  «iSisterI  sis- 
ter!* Sister  de  Chantal  gave  a  last  tug, 
and  Emmanuel  slipped  free  of  the  detaining 
clutrli  pJiQut  his  feet.  She  thrust  him  into 
the  arms  of  poor,  quivering  Sister  Fidelis, 
whispering: 

«Tell  them  i  taki  liim  out  of  the  hovse 
at  once.  We  Ml  send  his  clothes  tO^UOROW. 
Wrap  your  shawl  around  him.» 

There  came  to  Sist^  Bethlehem  the  sonnd 
of  the  closing  door,  and  of  Emmanuel  crying 
along  the  corridor;  then  she  fell  slowly  for- 
ward at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal.  Mother  Aro- 
broae  ran  to  her,  and  stooping  down,  lifted 
the  fainting  head  to  her  knee. 

« Water,  for  heaven's  sake,  water!*  she 
called  to  Sister  de  Chantal. 

It  was  known  about  the  convent  before  an- 
other day  that  Emmanuel  was  gone  and  that 
Sister  Bethlehem  was  ill.  There  were  tears 

and  questions  innumerable  in  the  community 
room— tears  and  questions  likewise  in  the 
students'  hall.  But  information  was  hard  to 
obtain.  The  Revnend  Mother  was  sacred 
from  intrusion.  Sister  de  (^hantal  more  non- 
committal even  than  usual,  and  Sister  Fidelis 
went  off  into  tears  at  the  hint  of  a  question. 
The  only  person  willing  to  disseminate  in- 
formation was  Sister  Anastasia;  but  unfor- 
tunately her  interesting  recitals  always  broke 
off  at  a  critical  point  with— « And  just  then 
Sister  de  Chantal  sent  me  on  an  errand.» 
Everybody  watched  the  d  v  tMr's  face  as  he 
came  out  of  the  sisters'  intiruiary  each  morn- 
ing. He  looked  angry,  and  was  seen  to  pass  his 
old  friend  Mother  .Ambrose  with  a  cold  bow. 
The  Keverend  Mother  herself  looked  feeble. 
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After  some  days  Sister  Bethlehem  was  seen 
from  tho  court  sitting  at  a  window  of  the  con- 
valescents' room.  By  that  time  commence- 
ment day  had  come  and  gone.  The  students 

had  departed  to  their  homes,  except  the  few 
unfortunates  who  had  no  homes  to  go  to, 
and  an  air  of  delightful  quiet  prevailed— like 
heaven,  the  sisters  told  each  other.  They 
wont  across  the  court  to  and  from  the  chapel 
with  a  frequency  possible  only  to  vacation 
time.  The  middle  of  July  came  thus,  and  the 
memory  of  Kmmanuel's  taking  away  was  los- 
ing it>  p  Il''-  a  little,  — Sister  Rethlohi'Mi  had 
even  been  seen  at  her  desk  in  the  treasury 
the  day  before, —when  one  morning  Sistw 
Anastasia  said  to  Sister  Josephine: 

« Something  has  happ4»ned.  I  don't  know 
what— yet;  but  Sister  Fidelis  is  crying  so 
that  Mother  has  sent  for  some  one  else  to  go 
to  the  parlor.  Sister  do  Thantal  ha.^  I^'cn  shut 
up  with  Mother  ail  morning,  Dr.  Smith  is  with 
them,  I  am  sent  for  Father  John,  and  tele- 
grams have  been ll]nng  hack  and  forth  like- 
like  snowflake;*.  Aft  soon  as  I  find  out  what 
it 's  all  about,  1  '11  tell  yoa.» 

Laterin  thedayshe  had  another  bit  of  new. 

Dr.  Smith,  passing  the  treasury  door,  walk- 
ing between  the  Reverend  Mother  and  Sister 
de  Chantal,  was  overheard  saying:  « I  'ra  glad 
she  *s  done  it.  You  '11  never  forgive  the  re- 
mark, of  course;  but  I 'm  {^hd  she  *s  done  it. 
It  was  a  shame  to  take  the  child  from  her. 
Provided  no  harm  comes  to  her— » 

« But  that  it,  >  the  Reverend  Mother  had 
interrupted.  •<  What  but  harm  enn  come  to 
her  ?  Where  can  she  have  gone  ? » 

That  night  the  knowledge  fell  like  a  pall 
over  St.  Anne's:  Sister  Rethlehon  had  gone 
away;  no  one  knew  where. 

They  set  such  inquiries  on  foot  as  they  could 
without  awakening  soepicion;  but  hampered 
as  they  were  by  a  determination  not  to  let  it 
be  known  outside  of  their  own  community, 
there  was  small  chance  of  success.  They  put 
their  hope  elsewhere;  there  were  novenas, 
litanies,  communions,  by  the  hundred;  but 
in  spite  of  faith,  the  gloom  over  St.  Anne's 
threatened  to  be  perpetual. 

One  morning,  several  days  after  the  discov- 
ery of  t  h  is  ti rst  ca lam i  ty .  L h e  d oc  tor  ca rae  to  the 
Reverend  Mother  with  a  wicked  look. 

•  I  have  it,"  he  said,  almost  as  if  it  pleased 
him.  Mother  Ambrose  looked  at  him  anxious- 
ly. She  had  only  one  subject  in  her  mind  in 
these  days.  She  did  not  smile  any  more»  and 
ahe  seemed  to  age  a  year  for  eveiy  day  of 
anxiety  that  ])assed  over  her. 

« 1  've  had  a  letter  from  our  old  gentleman.)* 


« About  Emmanuel  ?» 

fJc  's  pjone,  too."  She  stared  at  him 
speechiesa.  «  Stolen  by— -some  one  unluiowiu* 

TamTY-Slx  hours  by  rail  from  St.  Anne's 

there  is  a  rify  in  which  is  situated  a  hoiise 
of  the  Good  Soepherd.  On  a  morning  in  this 
same  July  there  came  to  the  Sister  Soperiw 
of  this  house  the  j^ood  nun  who  had  charge  of 
those  whom  in  all  tenderness  and  hope  they 

lied  the  «  Magdalens.* 

« I  wish  you  would  see  the  young  woman  we 
admitted  last  night  as  soon  a."?  you  can,  sis- 
ter. We  have  never  had  any  one  like  her.  She 
is  craqr  with  fright— staols  at  every  step ;  bat 
it  is  not  so  much  that.  She  will  not  give  any 
name  for  herself  or  her  child;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  that  either.  It  is  her  face— Oh,  sister, 
her  face!  It  is  not  possible  that  it  is  the  faee 
of  a  sinful  woman. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  strange  younfj;  woman 
was  sobbing  at  the  knees  of  the  Sister  Super- 
ior. «Only  hide  me,*  she  bej^ged.  «Only  let 
me  stay.  I  have  committed  a  terrible  sin  I 
am  lost.  Save  me.  Oh,  God,  if  you  turn  me 
away,  I  have  nowhere  to  go*- with  the  child! » 

The  sister  passed  her  hand  gently  over  the 
dark  hair  that  curled  close  to  the  head  on  her 
knee. 

«Our  dear  Lord  did  not  turn  his  back  on  the 

poor,  sinful  Magdalen.  Neither  can  we  upon 
you,  poor  child.  Later,  perhaps,  you  will  feel 
able  to  tell  us  your  story,»  The  young  woman 
shuddered  under  her  hand.  «Well,  well— if 
not  at  all  events,  stay— for  the  present— 
with  your  child.*  She  thought  a  moment,  still 
caressing  the  close-cropped  dark  head;  then 
she  added,  «  And  try  to  remember,  dear  child, 
that  our  (lood  Shepherd  leaves  gladly  the 
ninety  and  nine  to  seek,  with  love,  the  one 
which  is  lost.» 

They  are  still  seeking  Sister  Bethlehem, 
but  with  all  secrecy.  They  are  still  seeking 
Emmanuel,  but  with  all  secrecy,  too. 

In  the  chapel  at  St.  Anne's  there  is  a  stall 
near  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  which 
no  one  sits.  Some  hand  has  tied  across  the 
back  a  strip  of  black,  and  no  one  has  the 
heart  to  remove  it.  Every  evening,  when 
the  night  prayers  are  finished,  Mothtir  Am- 
brose raises  her  voice  a  little.— there  is  a 
sad  quaver  in  it  which  turns  the  thoughts  of 
every  one  of  her  hearers  to  the  vacant  stall, 
—and  every  head'goes  lower  in  a  passion  of 
devouter  aspiration  as  she  says: 

«  Let  08  pray  for— a  special  intention.* 

Brid^  NeiU  Ta^, 
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OME  years  apo  1  knew  an 
elder  of  the  iShakers  who 
differed  from  many  of 
his  brethren  in  having 
thought  much  about  the 
social  structure  of  his 
sect,  though  fheir  com- 
munal life  was  rather 


favorable  to  thinking  in  all  of  them.  We 
were  talking  one  day  of  the  life  of  the  world, 
wtaicli  I  defend;  and  he  said  in  conoesaion 
of  my  ground  at  one  point,  « If  good  soci- 
ety were  what  it  appears  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face, I  could  not  find  fault  with  it.  If  peo- 
ple in  society  behaved  toward  one  another 
from  motives  of  real  kindness,'a.s  they  behave 
now  from  motives  of  politeness^  society  would 
be  an  image  of  heayen:  for  in  society  you  see 
people  defer  to  one  another,  the  strong  g^ve 
way  to  the  weak,  the  brilliant  and  the  gifted 
will  not  put  the  rest  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
th0y  all  seem  to  meet  on  an  equality.  The 
trouble  is  that  their  behavior  is  merely  a 
convention  and  not  a  principle;  they  behave 
beautifully  from  politeness  and  not  from 
kindness." 

I  was  struck  by  this  philosophy  of  the  fact 
at  the  time;  I  still  thiidc  it  interesting,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  essentially  trae.  If  not  quite 
an  image  of  heaven,  good  society  appears  to 
me  an  image  of  a  righteous  state  on  earth; 
and  I  find  that  though  it  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  prejudices  which  foster  inequality,  yet 
it  is  the  very  home  <rf  equality. 

I. 

People  often  wish  to  get  into  good  society 
because  they  hope  to  be  the  superiors  of  those 
who  remain  out  of  it;  but  when  they  are  once 
in  it,  the  ideal  of  their  behavior  is  equal- 
ity. In  ideal,  at  least,  society  is  the  purely 
voluntary  association  of  kindred  minds  and 
tastes  in  a  region  of  absolute  altruism.  If 
yon  are  asked  to  a  house,  the  theory  is  that 
you  are  the  equal  of  even,'  person  you  meet 
there,  and  if  you  behave  otherwise,  you  are 
▼nlffar.  You  are  as  dear  to  your  host  and 
hosto.ss  as  any  others  whom  they  entreat  in 
the  same  terms  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of 
their  company.  The  understanding  is  that 
no  distlncnon  will  he  made  between  you  and 
them:  no  one  will  seek  his  own  advantage, 
bat  each  will  seek  the  advantage  of  the  rrat; 


nothing  shall  be  suffered  to  remind  you  of  the 
selfish  world  outside.  Deference  and  atten- 
tion shall  be  your  portion  from  all,  which 
you  will  render  again.  If  you  are  intellectu- 
ally the  inferior  of  the  rest,  society  will  carry 
its  complaisance  still  farther,  and,  as  Goethe 
noticed  long  ago,  will  adapt  its  converaation 
and  diversion  to  your  capacity.  Even  the  ser- 
vitude which  tacitly  operates  your  entertain- 
ment will  be  delicately  used,  and  addressed 
in  courteous  terms.  In  its  finest  and  gentiest 
moments  society  will  get  rid  of  the  inferiors 
altogether,  and  the  equals  will  serve  one  an^ 
other. 

We  know  very  well  what  sometimes  hap- 
pens instead  of  this.  There  are  some  hosts 
and  hostesses  who  neglect  one  guest  and 
cumber  another  with  favor;  snubs  and  slights 
are  exchanged  between  the  guests,  who  seize 
petty  occasions  to  gratify  their  greed  and 
pride;  the  servants  are  coldly  and  thanklessly 
used.  But  we  all  think  these  things  indecent 
when  we  witness  them;  when  we  do  them  our- 
selves we  are  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  violated  an  ideal  which  should 
have  been  sacred. 

The  ideal  of  society  is  equality,  because 
to  the  more  enlightened,  and  to  all  in  their 
more  enlightened  moments,  inequality  is  irk- 
some and  offensive.  You  can  have  no  pleasure 
of  the  man  you  look  up  to,  or  the  man  you 
look  down  on;  the  thing  is  impossible.  Your 
soul  is  always  seeking  tiie  level  of  your  com- 
panion's, and  society  formulates  and  ex- 
presses this  instinctive  desire  for  equality. 
The  prince,  the  distinguished  person,  if  he  is 
a  gentieman,  will  do  his  best  to  efface  your 
difference  when  he  meets  you  in  society,  and 
it  will  be  your  fault  or  your  misfortune  if  you 
cannot  let  him  do  so;  he  will  not  ask  you  to 
be  a  snob  or  a  toady.  Inequality  bores  him; 
he  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  this  is  the 
mood  of  all  good  society.  The  better  society 
is  the  more  it  shuns  formality  and  seeks  ease 
and  freedom.  The  aristocrats,  the  highest 
equals,  call  each  other  by  their  first  names, 
their  nicknames,  when  they  are  by  themselves, 
as  the  plebeians  do. 

II. 

Eqitauty  is  such  a  beautiftil  thing  that  I 

wonder  jieople  can  ever  have  any  other  ideal. 
It  is  the  only  social  joy,  the  only  comfort.  If 

a 
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you  meet  an  inferior  or  a  superior,  you  are 
at  once  wretched.  Do  you  have  any  pleasure 
of  the  man  who  stands  behind  your  chair  at 
dinner  ?  No^more  than  of  the  man  across  the 
toble  who,  because  he  is  richer  or  of  better 
family,  or  of  greater  distinction,  treats  you 
(If  hnut  ni  fHia.  You  sj:)oil  the  joy  of  life  for 
your  inferior,  jurft  as  your  superior  spoils  the 
joy  of  life  for  yon.  The  sense  of  inferiority  in- 
furiates; the  sense  of  superiority  intoxir  -itea. 
The  madness  is  more  or  less  violent,  a8  wm- 
perament  varies;  but  in  some  form  it  is  felt 
wherever  inequality  is  aem:  and  good  soci- 
ety, which  always  hates  a  scene,  instinctively 
does  its  best  to  ignore  inequality.  Of  course 
it  can  do  this  only  on  a  very  partial  and  re- 
stricted scale,  and  of  course  the  result  is  an 
effect  of  equality,  and  not  equality  itself,  or 
equality  merely  for  thy  moment. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  know  society  to 
be  merely  a  make-believe  in  its  equality  that 
so  many  society  people  regard  a  real  eij^iality 
aa  impossible^  and  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  nnke-bdieve.  But  even  the  i^etense  of 
equality  is  precious,  and  it  has  more  honesty 
in  it  than  the  pretense  of  inequality.  There 
is  nothing  so  essentially  fiUse  as  that;  and 
the  superior,  when  he  t'lkes  thouf^ht,  is  as 
distinctly  aware  of  the  fact  as  the  inferior. 
Humanity  isuhvays  seeking  equality.  Tlie  pa- 
trician wishes  to  be  with  nis  equals  because 
his  inferiors  make  him  unea.«y;  *h<'  plebeian 
wishes  to  be  with  his  equals  because  his  supe- 
riors make  him  unhappy.  This  fact  accounts 
for  inequality  itself,  for  classes.  Inferiority 
and  superiority  were  intolerable  to  men,  and 
SO  they  formed  themselves  into  classes,  that 
inside  of  these  classes  th^  might  have  the 
peace,  the  comfort,  of  equality;  and  each  kept 
himself  to  his  own  class  lor  that  reason. 

Human  life,  which  is  fluid  and  not  fixed,  is 
like  other  fluids  in  seeking  a  level.  It  has 
always  done  this  in  times  past,  and  has  not 
rested  till  it  has  found  the  level  of  equality 
in  some  phice  or  othw.  It  once  found  this  in 
classes;  and  these  became  confluent  with  the 
gradual  effect  of  time  on  their  borders,  ami 
flowed  into  orders,  larger  and  vaster.  At  last 
the  lai^r  expanses  have  begun  to  burst  their 
bound.'^  and  to  meet  in  the  immeasurable  level 
of  equality,  of  society. 

Wnen  we  grow  impatient  of  the  inequality 
that  still  remains,  we  are  apt  to  say  that 
there  is  more  inequality  in  the  world  than 
ever;  but  this  is  not  so.  There  is  more  and 
ever  more  equality,  because  there  is  more 
good  society,  and  good  society  is  immensely 
better  than  it  was.  Once  it  contained  only 
persons  of  noble  or  gentle  birth;  then  per- 


sons of  genteel  or  sacred  callings  were  ad-  ; 
mitted ;  now  it  wslcomes  to  its  level  every  one 
of  a^Teeable  manners  and  cultivated  mind. 
This  sort  are  not  the  less  in  it  because  it 
abounds  in  offensive  and  unworthy  persons; 
and  it  is  the  spirit  of  thelil>eral  and  friendly 
people  which  characteri^j it.  All  that  8oc!»-tv 
now  ariks  of  people  is  that  they  shall  beha\> 
civilly,  and  join  the  rest  in  doing  and  saying 
pleasant  thinjrs  to  one  another.  It  asks  of 
them  what  Christianity  asks  of  sinners:  that 
they  shall  cease  to  do  evil,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  for  thataftemoonorthatevening. 

Social  equality  is  the  expression  of  an  in- 
stinct implanted  in  us  from  the  first,  as  we 
see  in  children,  who,  until  they  are  depraved 
by  their  elders,  have  no  conception  of  social 
differences.  It  is  true  that  we  often  see 
younger  children  straining  up  to  the  level  of 
their  eldecs^  and  apparently  very  happy  if 
they  are  accepted  there;  but  this  is  not  a 
real  happiness  or  comfort;  it  is  tiie  gratifi- 
cation of  mrecociouB  ambition,  inherited  or 
instilled.  So  we  see  people  of  low^  station 
basking  in  the  notice  of  those  they  think 
above  them;  but  they  are  not  happy,  and  they 
are  very  far  from  comfortable  in  it.  They 
are  flattered,  but  to  be  flaftrrfd  is  not  to  be 
Ijlessed ;  it  is  something  as  far  from  that  feel- 
in*^  of  peace  which  we  associate  with  the  idea 
of  happiness  as  miseiy  itsetf.  It  is  miseiy,  for 
it  is  false. 

Whenever  men  are  remanded  to  a  situation 
where  personal  worth  has  sway,  social  equal* 

ity  reapj)«';irs  among  them.  In  danger  of  any 
kind,  in  times  of  great  hardship,  in  periods  of 
struggle  or  suspense,  in  momenta  of  patriotic 
emotion,  equality  again  characterize  life, 
and  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  In  new 
countries,  where  people  live  in  the  need  of 
neighborhood  and  kindliness,  equality  is  the 
rule;  they  laugh  at  the  notion  of  anything 
else.  That  is  the  reason  why  equality  was  so 
long  the  ideal  of  America,  for  here  we  were 
everywhere  emancipated  from  the  old  classi* 
fications  by  the  necessity  which  knows  no 
etiquette.  We  were  forced  to  simplify  our- 
selves; the  New  World,  while  it  was  new,  had 
no  use  for  the  distinctions  and  differences  of 
an  older  civility:  and  the  Easterner,  even 
now,  when  he  goes  West,  finds  a  whole  sec- 
tion incredulous  of  claims  which  his  own 
sophistication  has  admitted. 

It  was  the  return  of  the  race  to  simple 
conditions,  and  ite  long  sojourn  in  these  dur- 
ing the  pioneer  period  of  the  middle  West, 
which  enabled  it  to  give  us  Lincoln.  « the 
first  American."  as  Lowell  called  him  in  the 
deepest  inspiration  of  his  own  life.  It  can. 
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of  course,  justly  be  said  that  the  conditioDs 
in  which  the  race  gave  us  Lincoln  were 

rude,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  from  rmieness 
that  the  love  of  eijuality  comes.  ( Jthervvise  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  politest  society 
should  always  strive  for  equality  amon^  its 
mf^mlM-rs.  and  that  within  its  limits  it  should 
otfer  us  the  truest  image  of  equality  now 
recognixable  among  men. 

ni. 

It  is  strange  that  while  everybody  ac- 
knowledges good  society  to  be  the  highest 
expression  of  ci\ilization,  the  purest  joy  and 
sweetest  pleasure  of  it,  many  people,  eape- 
cially  society  people,  should  fear  to  have  its 
greatest  blessing,  its  mast  delicate  beauty 
and  subtlest  ch^rm,  imparted  to  the  whole 
of  life. 

If  yon  speak  of  social  equality  before  some 
women,  they  imagine  that  yon  want  to  take 
theu-  pretty  clothes  away,  and  put  them  in 
the  kitchen  aloB^  with  the  cook,  or  at  best 

expect  them  to  dust  their  own  parlors.  Some 
men  conceive  of  it  with  like  force  and  intelli- 
gence, and  ask  you  if  you  believe  they  ought 
to  get  no  mora  money  for  toiling  all  day  in 
a  bank  parlor,  or  managing  a  large  business, 
than  the  fellow  that  works  on  the  roads,  or 
tends  a  machine  in  a  mill.  In  either  case 
they  stand  in  abhorrence  of  what  they  call 
the  dead  lev*  1  )f  *  qnality. 

I  do  not  suppo^se  ihere  was  ever  a  human 
being  who  got  any  good  from  inequality,  and 
1  think  one  may  safely  defy  those  who  abhor 
equality  to  say  what  harm  there  would  he  in 
it.  1,  for  my  part,  should  like  to  have  some 
one  say  why  its  level  would  be  dead.  Do  those 
people  live  mast  who  are  the  most  deeply  and 
hopelessly  sundered  into  castes  ?  Were  those 
ages  the  happiest  or  the  usef  ulest  when  there 
'Wera  roastws  and  slaves,  lords  and  villeins, 
■AvA  every  man  knew  his  place;  or  were  they 
more  animated  than  this,  when  we  have  pretty 
wen  rid  ourselves  of 'such  differances,  and 
no  man  thinks  -any  other  man's  place  right- 
fully beyond  him  ?  Is  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment greater  on  the  plains  of  society  than  on 
its  summitB  or  in  its  abysses?  baking  par- 
ticularly alive?  Is  an  aristocrat?  Is  a  peas- 
ant? Have  the  inventions,  the  good  books, 
the  beautiful  pictures  and  statues,  the  just 
laws, the  animal  comforts,  even,  come  from  the 
uppermost  or  the  lowermo.^t  classes?  They 
have  mostly  come  from  the  middle  classes, 
from  the  community  lifted  above  want,  but 
not  above  work,  from  the  inexhaustible  and 
generous  vitality  of  the  widest  level  of  life. 
Vol.  LL—9. 


If  it  is  from  equality,  not  from  inequalitv, 
£hat  we  have  anything  to  hope^  we  certahily 

have  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  know  we  are 
told  the  inferiors  would  be  very  nifle  and  bad 
if  there  were  no  superiors  to  set  Lht  iu  a  good 
example.  But  hitherto  the  superiors  have  only 
very  exceptionally  behaved  as  if  this  were 
their  office  in  the  world;  they  have  mainly 
tried  to  get  all  the  pleasure,  and  mainly  the 
gross  pleasure,  they  could  out  of  life,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inferiors.  I  Ho  not  believe 
one  lovely  or  amiable  thing  would  be  lost  if 
e<]uality  wera  to  become  the  rule  and  fashion 
of  the  whole  race,  a.s  it  is  now  the  rule  and 
fashion  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  race  in 
society.  Men  have  believed  that  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by  setting  themselves 
apart  from  other  men;  and  they  have  actually 
at  times  believed  that  those  whom  they  ex- 
cluded and  depressed  believed  this,  too,  be- 
cause they  suffered  it.  But  the  inferior  never 
believed,  even  in  the  depths  of  slavery,  that 
inequality  was  a  gain  to  him,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  the  superior,  and  he  suffered  it 
because  he  must.  It  never  was  a  gain  to  the 
superior  except  in  some  advantages  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  It  never  made  him  in 
any  wise  a  finer,  purer,  joster  man;  and  it 
ver>^  often  made  him  anrogaat^  luxorious, 
bestial. 

Certain  sentimentalistB^  however,  for  want 
of  a  better  grievance,  complain  of  equality 

as  unpicturesque.  They  are  not  able,  appar- 
ently, to  say  why  it  is  unpicturesque,  and  1 
never  could  find  that  they  wished  to  con- 
tribute to  the  picturesqueness  of  ine<}uality 
through  any  di.scomfort  of  their  own.  I  never 
met  a  single  person,  of  all  thoi^  whu  praise 
inequality,  willing  to  take  the  lower  place, 
not  to  speak  of  the  lowest.  What  is  perhaps 
stranger  still  is  that  none  of  those  who  are 
down  seem  to  like  it,  although  they  are  used 
to  l>eing  dowTi,  and  have  not  the  excuse  of 
unfamiliarity  %\nth  their  position,  which  their 
superiors  might  urge  if  they  were  asked  to 
descend  in  the  scale.  The  underlings  ara  not 
satisfied  when  the  overlings  tell  them  that  it 
is  not  only  fit  that  they  should  be  where  they 
are,  but  that  it  is  very  picturesque,  and  that 
it  promotes  sympathy  in  the  overlings.  With- 
out troubling  themselves  to  deny  that  it  is 
picturesque,  they  invite  the  overlings  to  try 
it  awhile  themselves,  and  then  they  will  be 
better  able  to  say  whether  it  is  fit  or  not. 
As  for  sympathy,  they  would  like  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  a  little  sympathizing  too. 

I  doubt,  in  fine,  if  anybody  really  wants 
inequality.  None  but  the  superiore  ever 
pretend  to  want  it^  the  inferiora  openly  or 
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secretly  detest  it.  I  doubt  whether  the  bu- 

periors  have  any  comfort  in  it  ;  the  body  of 
;i  man,  especially  the  face  of  a  man,  with  his 
more  or  less  squirming,  ia  not  an  agreeable 
footing,  and  I  think  no  one  truly  enjoys  the 
had  eminence  it  ^ives  him. 

What  we  truly  enjpy  in  each  other  is  like- 
neaSyiKvtiiiilikeiiesB.  That  is  what  makes  the 
pleasure  of  good  society*  There  is  no  rest 
save  on  the  common  p^ound.  If  I  meet  a  man 
of  different  tradition,  ditrerent  reliK'ion,  dif- 
ferent race,  different  language,  I  am  pleased 
with  him  for  a  moment,  as  I  should  hv  with  a 
fairy  or  an  amiable  fjol)lin;  but  he  j)resently 
bores  me,  when  the  i>urpri£ie  uf  him  is  over. 
1  find  that  we  have  no  common  groond.  The 
•perpetual  yearning  of  our  hearts  is  for  intel- 
ligent response,  and  this  can  come  only  from 
our  equals,  £rom  equality. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  this  yet, 
and  in  my  more  uncharitable  momenta  I  have 
sometimes  suspected  that  those  who  talk  of 
the  dead  level  of  equality,  and  who  dread  or 
affect  to  dread  equality,  are  dreaming  of 
pleasure  to  their  pride  or  vanity  from  in- 
equality. They  do  not  propose  to  be  inferiors 
in  the  inequalitythey  profess  to  like;  theyare 
{^eedily  promising  themselves  to  be  princes 
and  princesses  in  it,  or  at  least  dukes  and 
duchesses,  with  or  without  the  titles.  They 
are  either  doing  this,  or  else  they  are  feeling 
some  weakness  in  themselves  which  will  not 
bear  tlu'  test  of  equality.  These  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  snub  or  truckle  in  good  soci- 
ety, and  cannot  conceive  that  the  good  and 
beauty  of  society  are  imperiled  whenever  its 
spirit  of  equality  is  violated.  Still  less  can 
tiiey  conceive  of  a  whole  civility,  a  uni- 
versal condition,  which  shall  be  {governed  by 
the  spirit  of  good  society.  For  the  sake  of 
having  the  man  behind  their  chairs,  they  are 
willing  to  be  treated  de  haut  en  tes  by  the 
roan  across  the  table. 

Such  people  will  try  to  face  you  down  from 
the  facts  that  are  and  that  always  have  been. 
There  is,  and  there  always  has  been,  inequal- 
ity in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  st^i^^nf^  of 
generous  hearts  and  enlightened  minds  lor 
equality.  Although  equality  has  never  ceased 
to  show  itself,  and  effeet  itself,  within  the 
different  orders,  and  in  modern  times  to 
characterize  at  l<-ast  superiicialiy  that  large 
composite  ord<  r  w  hicli  we  call  good  society, 
civilization  is  si  ill  embruted  and  endantrtTfii 
by  inequality.  Une  need  not  allege  instances; 
they  are  abundant  in  every  one's  experience 
and  observation;  and  those  who  dread  or  af- 
fect to  dr<'ad  the  dead  level  of  equality  are 
quite  right  in  saying  that  even  in  a  political 


democracy  there  is  as  much  inequality  as 

irywhere.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  rifjht  in  admiring  it.  that  it  is  not  offen- 
sive and  stupid.  Inequality  still  persists,  but 
so  does  theft,  so  doe^  murder,  so  does  uiw 
chastity,  so  do  almost  all  the  sins  and  shames 
that  ever  were,  inequality  is,  in  fact,  the 
sum  of  them;  in  the  body  of  this  death  they 
fester  and  corrupt  forever.  As  long  as  we 
have  inequality  wc  .shall  have  these  sins  and 
shames,  which  spring  from  it,  and  which  live 
on  tnm  inferior  to  superior.  Few  vices  live 
from  equal  to  equal;  but  the  virtues  flourish. 

IV. 

Must  we  have  inequality  il  ■  nys  ?  I  do  not 
think  80.  The  disparity  between  the  differ- 
ent sorts  and  conditions  of  men  is  not  with« 
out  it  Imposed  remedy  even  in  our  con- 
ditions. Thti  well-known  American  theory  is 
that  all  having  the  same  chance  to  i^et  on 
top,  all  will  get  on  top.  If  this  really  hap- 
pened we  should  have  the  dead  level  of  equal- 
ity indeed;  but  a  great  many  do  not  get  on 
top— so  many  of  the  gentle,  the  kind,  the 
good,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
summit  would  not  have  its  dippleasure.s  for 
p^ple  of  taste,  whether  one  would  altogether 
like  to  be  seen  there.  It  appears  that  this 
specific  no  longer  cuies^  then;  and  if  inequal- 
ity is  a  malady,  an  evil,  we  must  seek  some 
other  medicine  for  it.  What  that  will  be  many 
will  be  ready  to  say,  but  few  to  prove.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  changed  by  the  slow  process 
of  the  years,  and  by  a  process  no  more  visi- 
ble in  the  present  than  the  movement  of  the 
hand  upon  the  clock,  but  destined  to  a  greater 
and  greater  swiftness  in  the  future. 

Any  change  is  a  long  look  ahead,  and  it  is 
no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  offer  the 
reader  a  telescopic  view  of  the  ranote  time 
when 

The  eommon  aense  of  most  sh«]l  hold  a  fretful 

realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kill' II V  eftrtb  shvll  dumber,  lapped  in 
imWersttl  ]»w. 

I  say  the  remote  time,  but  if  I  supposed  it  to 

be  very  near,  I  should  still  try  to  put  off  the 
(lolden  Age,  at  least  till  1  had  reasoned  my 
reader  out  of  his  fears  of  it;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  seems  to  alarm  people  so  much  as  the 
notion  of  a  f  roldfu  Aj^e  to  come.  Nothing  is 
really  so  ottensive  to  the  average  good  man 
or  woman  as  the  notion  of  human  brother* 
hood.  But  I  think  this  is  not  from  any  innate 
hatred  of  one's  kind,  or  a  natural  disposition 
to  obey  the  law  and  the  prophets  rather  than 
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the  new  conunandinent  they  hang  upon;  for 
I  am  a  great  firi^  of  Iraman  nature,  and  I 

like  it  all  the  better  because  it  has  had  to 
suffer  so  much  unjust  reproach.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  always  misUiking  our  condi- 
tionB  for  our  natures,  and  saying  that  human 
nature  is  greedy  and  mean  and  false  an<l 
cruel,  when  only  its  conditions  are  so.  We  say 
you  nrost  change  hnman  nature  if  you  wish  to 
have  human  brotherhood,  bat  we  really  mean 
that  you  must  change  human  conditions,  and 
this  is  quite  feasible.  It  has  always  been  bet- 
ter than  its  conditions,  and  ready  for  new  and 
fitter  conditions,  although  many  sages  have 
tried  to  rivet  the  old  ones  upon  it,  out  of 
some  such  mistaken  kindness  as  would  forbid 
the  cmstacean  a  change  of  shell.  The  state  of 
the  crustacean  after  this  change  takes  place 
is  perilous,  but  with  all  its  dangers  it  is  not  so 
perilous  as  the  effort  to  keep  its  old  shell  on 
forever  would  be. 

V. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  conceive  it  or  fore- 
cast it,  the  new  condition,  the  equality  of 
the  future,  will  Iw  the  enlargement  of  gtx)d 
society  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  This  seems 
to  me  8(|  not  only  because^  so  far  as  we  have 
social  eq utility,  it  has  grown  out  of  human 
nature,  but  because  we  have  already  more  of 
that  equality  than  any  other. 

Social  inequality  wounds  most  the  most 
vocal,  if  not  the  most  sensitive,  of  our  kind, 
and  from  their  outcry  we  are  apt  to  think 
tihere  is  more  of  it  than  there  is  of  other  sorts 
of  inequality;  but  there  is  really  more  smMal 
equality.  The  diiferent  sorts  of  e<|uality  are 
finally  inseparable,  but  up  t<i  a  certain  point 
tb^  are  sufficiently  distinguishable,  and  one 
may  apeak  of  political  equality,  equality  be- 
fore the  laws,  and  economic  equality.  With- 
out the  last,  the  first  and  second  exist  only 
measurably,  and  they  tend  to  disappear  as  it 
shrinks.  In  fact,  economic  equality  the 
mother  of  all  other  equalities;  but  money  has 
less  power  in  society  than  anywhere  else.  It 
is  true  that  money  can  give  more  sumptuous 
entertainments  than  merit  can,  and  that  if 
merit  conieti  to  a  dinner  which  it  cannot  re- 
turn,  it  takea  a  stamp  of  inferiority  from 


money.  But  this  only  proves  that  economic 
inequality  invades  social  equality  as  it  in- 
vades political  equality.  In  spite  of  it,  how- 
ever, good  society  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  nol)ly 
imagined,  and  so  handsomely  realized,  that 
one  longs  to  have  it  perfect,  and  then  to  im- 
part its  porfftction  to  all  human  society. 

its  perfection  would  be  perfect  equality.  1 
do  not  mean  equality  of  wits,  bulks,  statures, 
looks;  the  differences  in  the^^e  come  from  so 
far  behind  us  that  we  cannot  control  them; 
though,  of  course,  economic  equality  would 
tond  to  efface  them  by  gi\nng  gocSd  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  education  to  all;  as  it 
is,  such  difference.s  do  not  afilict  us  much.  By 
perfect  equality  i  mean  equal  consideration, 
the  absence  of  any  and  ail  man-made  distinc- 
tions between  men. 

W^e  have  had  inequality  so  long  in  the  world 
that  it  is  tiie  convention  to  justify  it,  as  it 
once  was  the  convention  to  justify  slavery, 
and  I  dare  say  cannibalism  more  remotely. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  human  nature,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  human  nature  once,  as  those 
other  things  were  in  their  time.  But  1  do  not 
helie've  that  any  enlightened  person  thinks 
it  just;  and  the  other  sort  of  persons  are  no 
logger  the  majority  in  good  society,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  dominate  the  ideals  of  good 
society.  There  is  some  prospect  that  they  will 
not  always  domlnato  the  ideals  of  society  m 
the  sense  of  humanity,  but  will  presently  be 
so  powerless  that  this  sort  of  society  can  be 
safely  included  in  good  society;  and  as  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  become  finally  what  they  have 
long  seemed  to  be.  professed  to  l)e,  goodness 
of  mriT\n»>r  will  end  in  goodne.s.s  of  heart,  and 
we  shall  have  an  e<iuality  which  is  at  once 
polite  and  sincere. 

None  other  is  worth  having.  There  must 
be  no  rudeness,  no  unkindness;  that  must 
be  left  to  the  savage  world  which  will  still 
admire  force,  violence,  the  expressions  of 
inequality.  The  level,  when  we  have  it,  will 
be  the  highest  yet  attained  by  the  exceptional 
few.  The  purest  ideals  of  the  phitoeophers 
and  the  saints  are  not  too  fine  to  hv  rcaHze<l 
in  the  civility  which  shall  be  the  life  of  the 
whole  people,  and  shall  come  home  to  then: 
bnsineea  and  bosoms. 
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I.   A  REPUBLICAN  VIBW,  BY  THE  HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

[he  next  Presidential  cam-  intereets  of  particiilar  individiials  and  partio> 

paign  will  be  remarkable,  ular  businesses  or  localities,  and  the  mosl 
if  for  no  other  reason  forceful  plea  advanced  for  a  policy  of  low 
Utan  because  in  it  the  tariff  is  that  it  does  away  with  this  scramble 
Democratic  party  vil]  of  greedy  and  conflicting  interests.  Tetthe 
have  to  ask  retention  in  tariff  bill  of  18!M  wa.-^  passed  amid  scenes 
j'ower  upon  the  jjround  more  scandalous  than  had  attended  thu  pas- 
that,  if  so  retained,  it  sage  of  any  previous  bill.  Never  before  waa 
wfll  nndo  most  of  what  it  has  done  during  the  the  general  welfare  so  contemptuously  dis- 
ycars  that  it  had  free  governmental  control,  regarded  in  dealing  with  si)ecial  industries. 
A  party  always  bases  much  of  its  claim  to  Never  before  did  United  States  senators 
public  support  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  appear  so  openly  aa  the  gsardians  of,  and 
the  opposite  party;  but  the  Republicans  nuqr  attorneys  for,  those  peculiar  aggregates  of 
safely  leave  the  tale  of  their  foes'  .shortcom-  capital  which  are  commonly  styled  « trusts.* 
ings  to  be  told  by  their  foes  themselves.  Next  The  result  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement 
year  it  seems  as  if  the  Democracy  wonid  made  hy  the  brilliant  Republican  leadw  on 
achieve  the  distinction  of  running,  at  one  and  whom  there  fell  in  the  House  the  chief  bur- 
the  same  time,  both  on  the  is.sue  that  it  will  den  of  opposin^^  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill, 
hereafter  keep  the  promises  which  hitherto  Mr.  Reed,  in  denouncing  the  queer  measure 
it  has  failed  to  keep,  and  also  on  the  issue  which  finally  received  the  sanction  of  Presi-  ''^ 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  trust  it,  because  dent  Cleveland's  signature,  said  that  « pro- 
it  never  has  kept  its  promises,  and  does  flot  tection  was  proper  as  a  principle,  but  infa- 
intend  to,  and  therefore  need  not  be  taken  at  mous  as  a  preference.*  The  Wilson-Gorman 
its  word  by  any  man  who  fears  a  oonTohnoa  Bill  was  dMcribed  with  exact  nicety  in  this 
V  in  our  financial  or  economic  policy.  condemnation.  It  was  largely  a  protective 
This  last  must  certainly  be  the  attitude  it  measure,  for  protection  wa^^  yielded  to  cer-  • 
will  take  on  one  of  the  great  qvestions  be-  tain  industries  in  varying  degree  as  a  matter 
fore  the  country— the  tariff.  The  majority  of  preference  and  bargain  and  sale,  but  not 
of  Democrats  are  sincere  l>elievers  in  a  low  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It  was  a  free-trade 
tariif  looking  toward  free  trade.  However,  meiiaure  in  spots,  also;  for  here  and  there, 
few  of  them  venture  openly  to  champion  free  where  an  industry  had  no  special  champion 
trade  as  a  present-day  possibility,  and,  as  a  in  Congress,  or  where  it  flourished  in  a  dis- 
whole,  they  have  united  only  in  demanding  trict  in  which  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
that  vague  entity  known  as  « tariff  reform,*  Democratic  votes,  the  duties  were  greatly 
which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Un-  reduced;  but  wherever  an  industry  possessed 
doubtedly,  however,  at  the  last  election  the  a  sufficiently  formidable  champion,  and  was 
great  majority  of  Democrats  understood  tar-  willing  to  pay  the  price,  it  had  little  to  fear, 
iff  reform  to  mean  a  awieeping  and  general  There  were  entirely  disinterested  believers 
reduction  in  import  dvties,  and  the  great  in  free  tradi .  or  in  a  low  tariff,  in  both  the 
majority  of  their  leaders  gave  fullest  and  upper  and  the  lower  hou.se;  but  in  the  actual 
frankest  expression  to  this  view.  The  bitter  event  the  power  rested  with  their  foes.  One 
disappointment  they  felt  over  what  they  group  of  senators  might  demand  much  and 
deemed  their  betrayal  by  some  of  the  Dem-  another  little.  One  might  represent  the  im- 
ocratic  leaders  in  Congress  is  too  fresh  in  mense  wealth  of  the  sugar*  trust,  while  an- 
mind  to  need  more  than  an  allusion.  No  other  stood  for  the  iron  manufacturers,  and 
denunciation  of  the  Pifty-third  Congress  by  yet  a  third  merely  for  a  single  business  in- 
Kepublicans  can  compare  in  violence  with  the  terest,  sm  li  as  the  manufacture  of  collars  in 
denunciation  heaped  upon  it  by  leading  Dem-  some  given  town.  But  they  all  got  what  they 
ocrats  everywh««.  Much  the  most  serious  wanted.  Theresultwas  a  law  which  nobody  de> 
argument  advanced  against  a  policy  of  high  fended  and  everybody  condemned,  and  which 
tariff  is  that  it  puts  a  j)remium  upon  the  the  majority  of  I  )»'mocrats  ridiculed  and  dia- 
sacritice  of  the  general  welfare  to  the  seltish  liked  even  more  than  did  the  Republicans. 
m 
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It  is  needless  now  to  recite  the  events  of 
last  year's  election.  The  Democratic  party 
had  been  in  complete  power  for  the  first  time 
since  the  civil  war.  The  Senate,  House,  and 
President— all  had  been  theirs.  They  had 
passed  their  own  tariff  InU;  they  had  done 
whatever  they  deemed  proper  on  the  qnestion 
of  tinance;  and  the  result  was  that  the  coun- 
try went  through  sneh  a  time  of  bwineaa 
disaster  as  it  had  not  seen  since  1857.  As 
to  the  exact  causes  of  the  depression  men 
disagreed;  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  the 
tariff  agitation  and  its  outcome  played  a  big 
part  therein.  Some  contended  that  the  bill 
was  iniquitous  because  in  so  many  directions 
it  kept  and  even  increased  the  protective 
duties.  Others  saw  in  ite  free-trade  provi- 
pions-  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  American 
workingmen.  But  they  were  all  agreed  in 
condemning  it.  Accof#Dgly,  at  the  polls  in 
1894  the  Democrats  received  an  even  more 
cnishinp^  defeat  than  had  befallen  the  Re- 
publicans four  years  previously.  The  result 
did  not  make  entirely  clear  ymat  the  Amei^ 
ican  people  did  want,  but  it  left  no  kind  of 
doubt  as  to  what  they  did  not  want. 

^  On  the  tariff,  therefore,  the  Democrats 
enter  the  next  campaign  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  they  ropiHinte  their  o-.vn  handi- 
work. All  of  their  leaders  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  respectful  attention  denounce  the 
Wilson-Gorman  Bill,  and  promise  to  supplant 
it  by  another.  They  cannot  take  any  other 
position.  They  are  traitors  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples vnlees  they  doKnince  as  treachery  to 
these  principles  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  they  can  promise  is  further  aj^itation, 
further  change  and  unrest,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant misfortunes  of  sach  change  and  un- 
rest to  the  bu-sineas  community  and  to  the 
world  of  workingmen.  The  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  stand  for  a  policy  of  com- 
mercial rest.  They  wish  to  continue  the  pro- 
tective policy.  They  have  no  desire  to  carry 
the  piinciple  to  unreasonable  extremes.  All 
they  intend  to  do^  if  they  have  the  power,  is 
to  remodel  the  present  law  wherever  it  is 
ab.solutely  necessary  to  d"  s  i  in  the  interests 
of  impartial  justice,  so  tiiat  ail  sections  and 

N^U  industries  shall  be  treated  alike. 

At  present,  however,  the  financial  question 
bids  fair  to  overtop  the  tariff  in  interest.  If 
bnsiiMSS  had  continued  in  its  depressed  con- 
dition, and  if  there  had  been  a  failure  of 
crope  in  the  West,  the  financial  question 
would  tiave  been  all-important,  and  the  fight 
would  undonbtedly  have  resolved  itself  into 
a  straight-out  contest  for  and  against  free 
stiver,  the  Democrats  championing  and  the 


Republicans  opposine  unlimited  coinage  of 
tiie  depreciated  metal.  The  partial  return  of 

prosperity,  however,  has  checked  the  free- 
silver  craze.  The  Republicans  have  always 
been  overwhelmingly  against  any  form  of 
«  cheap »  cuirency,  whether  under  the  guise 
of  fiat  paper  or  short-weight  silver.  All  of  ^ 
the  presidential  candidates  on  the  Republican 
side  are  and  have  heen  against  it--Reed« 
Iforton,  McKinley,  Harmon,  Allison.  The'^ 
free-silver  Republicans  are  important  only 
because  they  are  concentrated  in  a  number 
of  the  Kocky  Mountain  States.  These  States 
are  sparsely  populated.  They  count  for  little 
in  a  party  convention  or  in  a  national  elec- 
tion, but  they  count  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
Senate;  and  it  is  this  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  that  has  given  the 
free-silver  people  any  weight  at  all  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  Witii  the  Democratic  party 
affairs  are  widely  different.  In  most  <k  the 
great  Democratic  States  there  is  a  very 
strong  and  real  sentiment  in  favor  of  free 
sOver.  In  some  of  these  States  the  free-silver 
men  are  in  t]]-  majority,  and  have  complete 
control  of  the  party  machinery,  in  other 
States  they  form  merely  a  large  minority.  In 
yet  others  the  two  sides  are  evenly  balanced, 
which  sometimes  resii1t>  in  rather  droll  com- 
plications; as  in  Kentucky,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  compromised  the  matter 
by  running  a  f  ree-silvw  candidate  on  an  an^  . 
free-silver  platform. 

In  very  many  of  the  Democratic  strong- 
holds^notably  in  the  South  and  Southwest— 
the  Populist  organisations  seriously  threaten 
Democratic  supremacy.  The  Popnlistfi  really  ' 
represent  very  little  except  an  angry  but 
loose  discontent  with  affairs  as  th^  actually  * 
are,  and  a  readiness  to  grasp  after  any  rem- 
edy proposed  either  by  charlatanism  or  by 
an  ignorance  as  honest  as  it  is  abysmal.  The 
Popmist  party,  therefore,  waxes  and  wanes 
inversely  as  prosperity  increases  or  declines; 
that  is,  the  folly  of  certain  voters  seems  to 
grow  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  need  of  dis- 
playing wisdom.  At  present,  affairs  over  the 
country  seem  to  be  on  the  mend,  and  the 
Populist  party  is  therefore  losing  power.  ^ 
The  Democratic  attitude  toward  firae  silver,^ 
in  turn,  depends  very  much  upon  the  Popu- 
lists* strength.  Wherever  and  whenever  the 
Populists  are  a  distinct  menace  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Democrats  try  to  outbid  l^em 
by  declaring  in  favor  of  unsound  finance: 
but  as  the  Populists  become  weak,  the  mass 
of  the  Democratic  stateonen  grow  ready  once 
more  to  stand  by  their  party,  even  should 
that  party  decline  to  announce  itself  as  nn- 
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restricUidly  as  they  wish  in  fkvor  of  dishonest 
money.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  at  present, 
that  the  Democmts  will  make  no  np«i  fif^ht 
for  free  silver;  and  as  their  leading  men  oc- 
cwpy  every  conceivable  position  upon  this  as 
npon  all  other  public  questions,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  foretell  what  any  Democratic 
nomination  will  really  mean. 

The  Republican  party's  attitude,  on  the 
contrary,  is  al).solut<'ly  ch'ar.  It  does  not  fle- 
pend  in  the  lea.st  upon  whether  the  crops  are 
good  or  bad,  upon  whether  the  business  com- 
munity is  or  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  does  not  even  depend  upon  wh*  i  nomi- 
nated. From  Iowa  east  eveiy  Kepublican 
State  hu  declared,  w  will  dedare^  in  aome 
shape,  against  the  adoption  of  a  freennhw 
platform;  and  even  west  of  Iowa  the  major- 
ity of  Republicans,  in  all  save  the  few  rabid 
silver  States,  are  against  free  siWw  and 
in  favor  of  sound  finance.  Every  Republican 
whose  nomination  is  a  possibility  is  against 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  ha.s  proved  his 
faith  by  his  votes  and  actions  in  time  past. 
President  rieveland,  like  ex-President  Harri- 
son, has  shown  himself  a  stanch  friend  of 
soiiiid  money.  But  in  Congress,  under  Repub- 
lican and  under  Democratic  control  alike,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Republicans  have  been 
found  ranged  on  the  side  of  an  honest  cur- 
rency, and  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats have  voted  for  that  species  of  partial 
repudiation,  the  unlimited  coinage  of  short- 

/Weight  silver  dollars.  The  Republican  party, 
when  assembled  in  a  national  convention, 
will  certainly  not  declare  for  free  silver.  In 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  declare  unqualifiedly 
against  it.  But  possibly  the  anti-free-silver 

*  men,  knowing  that  they  have  the  substance, 
will  not  refuse  to  give  half  of  the  shadow  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Republicans.  Their  pres- 
idential nominee  will  be  a  man  who  would  veto 
any  free-silver  bill  that  passed  ('onjrress;;  their 
nominees  for  C\)ngress  itself  will  be  men  who 
would  strenuously  oppose  such  a  bill.  Refusal 
to  be  for  free  silver  means,  of  course,  that  the 
party  is  resolutely  ajjainst  it ;  and  the  major- 
ity may  rest  content  with  this  state  of  atf  airs, 
and  spare  the  minority  humiliation  by  refrain- 
ing  from  denouncing  in  so  many  words  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  I  should  prefer  that 
they  did  denounce  it;  but  the  denunciation  is 
really  a  matter  of  small  consequence  when 
the  attitude  of  the  party  is  so  clear,  not  alone 
from  its  present  actions,  but  from  its  actions 
in  the  past.  The  Republican  party,  as  a  party 
is,  as  it  always  has  been,  nnflinehingly  against 
the  free  coinaj^e  of  silver, 
i'robably  the  convention  will  declare  a  de- 


sire for  an  international  agreement  to  further 
bimetallism.    Some  of  the  anti-firee-sil'Fer 

men,  the  extreme  pold  men,  are  as  tinrea.>on- 
able  in  their  fanaticism  as  any  represeota- 
t\v&i  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  mine-owners. 
These  men  violently  oppose  any  scheme  look- 
ing toward  international  bimetallism,  and, 
indeed,  at  times  seem  to  object  to  it  almost 
as  much  as  to  f^  silver.  Such  conduct  is 
mere  foolishness.  The  financial  question  is 
far  too  complicated  to  permit  any  persons  to 
refuse  to  discuss  any  method  which  otfers  a 
reasonable  hope  of  bettering  the  situation. 

The  question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
is  not  complicated  at  all.  Very  many  honest 
men  honestly  advocate  free  coinage;  never* 
theless,  in  its  essence,  the  measure  is  one  of 
partial  repudiation,  and  is  to  be  opposed  be- 
cause it  would  shake  the  country's  credit, 
and  would  damage  that  reputation  for  honest 
dealinp;  which  should  be      dear  to  a  nation 
as  to  a  jtriv.itc  individual.  But  the  question 
of  bimeuiliism  stands  on  an  entirely  ditferent 
footing.  Very  many  men  of  high  repute  as 
statesmen  and  as  students  of  finance,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  believe  that  great  good 
would  come  from  an  international  agreement 
whieh  woold  permit  the  use  of  both  metals 
in  the  currency  of  the  world.  No  one  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  such  an  agreement  would 
do  harm.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  aj^^reement  can  be  reached;  but  the  end 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  an  etfort 
to  attain  it.  The  people  who  oppose  the  move 
are,  as  a  rule,  men  whom  the  insane  folly  of 
the  ultra-free-silver  men  has  worked  into  a / 
panic  of  folly  only  less  acute. 

These  good  people  have  come  to  a  condi- 
tion where  they  are  apt  to  confound  names 
and  things,  and  to  forget  the  relative  im- 
portance of  words  and  of  acta.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  their  attitude 
toward  ex-8]x'aker  Keed  dnrinj^  the  la.st  few 
months.  Mr.  Reed  has  occupied  a  position 
not  too  common  among  the  public  men  of  the 
countiy,  because  of  his  consistent  and  un> 
flinching  support  of  honest  finance.  His  vote 
and  speech  have  invariably  been  against 
eveiy  free-coinage  bill,  and  against  every 
other  measure  to  depreciate  the  currency 
which  has  been  introduced  in  Congress.  When 
he  wa*>  Speaker  he  actually,  by  the  force  of 
his  iron  will  and  commanding  personality, 
stopped  the  passapje  of  a  free-silver  bill 
through  the  lower  house,  and  thus  prevented 
its  going  to  President  Harrison.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  vetoed  it;  Imt  the  mere 
passage  of  the  bill  by  Tongress  would  have 
been  a  very  serious  shock  to  our  credit,  and 
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would  have  invited  commercial  disaster.  Par- 
ties were  vwy  closely  divided  in  the  Fifty- 
iint  Congress,  and  the  Democrats,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bare  handful  from  the  North- 
east, supported  the  measure.  Half  a  dozen 
Repablicans  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  also 
supported  it.  But  Mr.  Keed,  by  sheer  weight 
of  personal  influence  kept  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  his  party  firm,  being  heartily  backed 
by  Mr.  McKinley  and  every  other  RepoUieail 
leader  on  the  tloor.  The  two  sides  were  al- 
most evenly  balanced.  Indeed,  for  two  days, 
the  free-silyer  men  seemed  to  have  s  major* 
ity  of  one.  The  Democrats,  assisted  by  the 
few  free-silver  Republicans,  exhausted  them- 
selves in  the  etfort  to  pass  the  bill.  All  of 
their  leadeis— Hr.  Crisis  Ifr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Springer— put  forth  every  effort  to  force 
through  the  bill,  and,  for  the  moment,  even 
such  usually  consistent  hard-money  Demo- 
crats as  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  aban- 
doned their  faith  and  turned  in  with  the  sil- 
ver men.  Not  another  man  in  the  country 
conid  have  barred  the  passage  of  the  hiU. 
But  Mr.  Reed  did  bar  it.  With  indomitable 
resolution  he  stopped  its  passage  for  three 
days,  until  at  last  he  rallied  the  bare  major- 
ity neeeesaiy  to  kill  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Reed  voted  for  the  gold-bond 
resolution  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar 
terms  in  which  President  Clevehuid  couched 
his  contract  with  the  syndicate  tliat  took  the 
United  States  bonds.  Like  very  many  men, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  terms  of  tiiis  contract,  and 
hb  was  not  able  to  express  the  unmeasured 
approbation  which  its  friends  seemed  to  de- 
mand. The  important  thing,  however,  was 
his  vote;  and  his  vote  was  given,  as  it  always 
had  been,  for  sound  finance.  Not  even  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  his  party  associates  broke 
away  from  him  and  joined  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Democrats  in  refusing  to  support  the 
<zn]i\  bontl,  swayed  Mr.  Meed.  His  personal 
dislike  U)  the  terms  of  the  contract  did  not 
prevent  hfan  turn  easting  his  vote  hi  accord- 
ance with  what  he  deemed,  on  the  whole,  tlie 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Yet  the  ex- 
treme gold  people  of  the  >iortheast  actually 
condenuied  his  action,  failing  to  see,  what  to 
a  disinterested  observer  is  self-evident,  that 
his  conduct  proved  conclusively  that  even  in 
the  most  trying  emergencies  he  can  be  relied 
upon  to  stand  firmly  for  honest  money.  Truly 
the  attitude  of  his  critics  affords  another  in- 
stance of  « the  infinite  capacity  of  mankind 
to  withstand  the  introduction  of  knowledge.* 
No  man  deserves  more  at  the  hands  of  be- 
lievero  in  sound  money  than  Mr.  Reed;  and 


his  views  are  the  views  of  the  great  mass  of 
Republican  voters.  In  the  next  presidential 

campaiirn  the  Republican  party  will  stand  for 
sound  finance,  for  honest  money,  and  against 
the  free  coinage  of  the  depreciated  silver 
dollar. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  also  make  an  aggressive  fight 
on  the  question  of  America's  foreign  policy. 
A  polity  of  buncombe  and  spread-eagleism 
in  foreign  aflfairs  would  be  sincerely  to  be 
deprecated;  but  a  policy  of  tame  submission 
to  insult  is  even  worse.  In  its  foreign  policy\ 
the  present  Democratic  administration  has 
offered  a  most  unpleasant  contrast  to  the 
preceding  Republican  administration.  The 
very  Democrats  who  have  stood  stoutest  in 
waning  against  the  great  majority  of  their 
own  party  for  sound  finance  have  also  been 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  forcing  their 
party  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  improper  and 
un-American  tone  in  foreign  affairs.  Unfortu- 
nately, very  many  decent  men  in  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Northeast,  are  too  timid^ 
or  too  unpatriotic,  to  wish  the  United  States 
to  play  the  part  it  should  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  America  must  never  play  the 
part  of  a  bully;  but  even  less  must  she  play 
the  part  of  a  coward;  and  it  is  this  last  most 
unpleasant  part  which,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  Democratic  administration,  she  has  > 
once  or  twice  come  near  playing.  ' 

We  should  build  a  first-class  fighting  navy 
—a  navy,  not  of  mere  swift  commerce-des- 
troyers, but  of  powerful  battle-ships.  We^ 
should  annex  Hawaii  immediately.  It  was  a 
crime  against  the  Ignited  States,  it  was  a 
crime  against  white  civilization,  not  to  annox 
it  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The  delay  did  dan- 
age  that  is  perhaps  irreparable;  for  it  meant 
that  at  the  critical  period  of  the  island's 
growth  the  influx  of  population  consisted,  not 
of  white  Americans,  but  of  low-caste  laborers  / 
drawn  from  the  yellow  races.  We  should  ^ 
build  the  isthmian  canal,  and  it  should  be 
built  either  by  the  United  States  government 
or  uiidt-r  its  protection.  We  should  inform\ 
(ireat  liritain,  with  equal  firmness  and  cour- 
tesy, that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  very  much 
alive,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  toler- 
ate  the  aggrandizement  of  a  European  power 
on  American  soil,  especially  when  such  ag- 
grandizement takes  the  form  of  an  attempt^ 
to  seize  the  months  of  the  Orinoco. 

This  (loeH  not  mean  a  policy  of  bluster.  No  x 
American  I'resident  or  ^cretary  of  State,  no 
American  legislative  bod^,  should  ever  make 
a  threat  wMeh  is  tl0t»  If  necessary,  to  be 
backed  by  force  of  arms.  Honorable  peace  is 
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always  desirable,  but  under  no  circum:5lance8 
Bhcnud  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  defrauded 
of  our  just  rights  by  unv  fvnr  of  war.  Xo 
amouQt  of  material  prosperity  can  atone  tor 
lack  of  oatiffiial  Belf-respect;  Mid  in  no  way 
can  national  self-respect  be  eantf  lost  than 
throufjh  a  peace  obtained  or  preserved  un- 
wortliily,  whether  through  cowardice  or 
through  sluggish  indifference. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  under 
Pre!=iident  Hnrrison  \v;us,  on  the  whole,  admir- 
able. Our  aLLiLude  toward  llermany  in  the 
Samoan  incident,  and  toward  Chile  later, 
raised  our  standard  high.  We  behaved  in 
each  instance  with  great  moderation,  but 
with  entire  firmness,  and  in  each  our  conduct 
waa  rewarded  with  excellent  results.  We 
preserved  the  same  attitude  toward  the  great 
European  empire  and  the  spitdre  South  Amer- 
ican repnblic.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  it 
was  only  our  timely  firmness  that  prevented 
the  Chileans  forcinf;  us  into  a  position  which 
would  have  certaiiuy  meant  war.  All  of  this 
stands  in  sbiking:  contrast  to  the  behavior 
of  the  present  administration  toward  Hawaii 
and  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  dispute  between 
/England  and  Venezuela.  The  one  failure  of 
President  Harrison's  administration  was  in 
the  Bering  Sea  case,  and  this  failure  was  due 
to  our  over-anxiety  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  consequent  willingness  to  yield 
what  we  ought  not  to  have  yielded.  Had  we 
taken  the  stand  which  wxs  advocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mavy,  Mr.  Tracy,  and  which 
had  already  been  advocated  by  lifr.  Phelps 
when  minister  to  England  under  President 
Cleveland,  there  would  have  been  no  war,  the 
seals  would  now  have  been  alive,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  danger  of  the  extinction 
of  the  f^reatest  industry'  of  the  North  Pacific. 
We  ought  never  to  have  agreed  to  an  arbitra- 
tion; Imt  we  did,  and  the  jpreeent  administarar 
tlon  has*  of  course,  made  matters  worse.  It 
is  not  a  pajje  of  American  diplomacy  upon 
which  we  can  look  back  with  pride;  but  it 
offers  a  most  wholesome  lesson.  It  should 
teach  us  to  l>eware,  iM'Vond  all  others,  of  the 
]>eace-at-any-price  men.  it  should  teach  us  to 
be  exceedingly  cautious  about  entering  into 
any  arbitration.  Above  all,  it  should  teach  us 
the  lesson  of  courteous  but  resolute  insistence 
V  on  our  rights,  at  no  matter  what  cost. 

The  Republican  party  will  go  into  the  next 
election  as  the  champion  of  the  only  forrign 
policy  to  which  self-respectinjj  .\mpricans 
can  subscribe;  and  the  Democratic  party,  on 
this  issue,  will  either  have  to  condemn  with* 
out  reservation  its  own  immediate  past»  or 


else  must  stand  as  the  apologist  of  a  policy 
of  national  homiliation. 

More  important,  almost,  than  any  specific 
measure  or  policy  is  the  general  attitude  of 
tiie  Republican  party  toward  good  govern- 
ment. A  party  is  much  mors  tlian  its  candi- 
date or  its  platform.  It  is  even  more  than 
the  men  who,  in  the  aggregate,  compose  it  at 
the  moment;  for  it  is  a  bmidle  of  traditions, 
tendencies,  and  principles  as  well.  Every 
act  of  an  organized  Republican  body  in  any 
portion  of  tlie  Union  has  some  effect  upon  the 
general  party  welfare.  Republicans,  and  spe- 
cially Republican  politicians,  in  and  out  of 
oflSce,  must,  if  they  have  the  welfare  of  the 
party  at  heart,  feel  that  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  them.  They  must  take  the 
right  side  on  every  issue  that  arises,  local  or 
State  or  National.  It  is  a  discredit  to  the 
whole  party  when  Republicans  put  into  office 
a  scoundrel  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
whole  party  when  they  work  in  any  place 
disinterestedly  for  good  government.  They 
must  feel  this,  and  they  must  show  that  they 
feel  it.  Evert'where  they  must  stand  for  law 
and  order.  The  law-breaker,  whether  he  be 
lyncher  or  whitecapper,  or  merely  the  liquor- 
seller  who  desires  to  drive  an  illegal  business, 
must  l)e  made  to  feel  that  the  Pvepublican 
party  is  against  him.  Every  ballot-box  stuffer, 
every  bribe-taking  legislator,  every  corrupt 
official  of  any  grade,  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  an  outcast  from  the  Republican 
party.  The  party  must  stand  firmly  for  good 
government  in  our  cities;  and  in  many  cases 
this  good  government  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  sinking  of  partizan  lines  in  municipal 
contests.  The  Republican  party  must  stand 
by  the  civil-service  law.  National  and  State. 
Kejiublicans  of  every  prade  must  feel  that  it 
behooves  them  to  see  that  their  parly  repre- 
sentatives in  every  office  are  clean  and  honest 
men;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
party  they  must  rigorously  punish  the  scoun- 
drels who  use  the  party  name  to  cloak  their 
own  base  purposes.  On  the  great  national 
issues  of  the  day— the  tariff,  finance,  and 
foreign  policy— the  Republican  party  has  ail 
the  advantage  of  position  in  the  presidential 
fight  upon  which  we  shall  shortly  enter.  All 
Republicans  must  bo  specially  careful  to 
strengthen  this  position  by  making  it  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  dishonest  and  unworthy 
representatives  of  their  party  are  punished, 
and  to  see  that  in  every  locality  the  Repub- 
lican party  stands  for  honesty,  decency,  and 
good  dtissnship  <m  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  for  the  moment. 

Theodore  EooteveU. 
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II.  A  DEMOCRATIC  VIEW, 

fVllK  American  people  like  politics —not 
1  the  running  of  the  political  machine,  but 
the  diaeiUBioii  of  pubHc  questioiu  and  of  ]«b- 

Uc  men.  A  few  like  to  run  the  machine;  the 
vast  majority  like  to  smash  it,  assertinp:  an 
independence  which  will  not  stand  being 
bound  and  gagi^  especially  hy  selfish^  ig- 
norant, or  corrupt  control.  Hy  machine  is 
meant,  not  spontaneous  jjarty  organization 
or  selected  personal  leadership,  which  ia  ne- 
cessary andoflefn],  bat  self-a:  sun  id  <  i  nirol, 
often  in  the  name  of  party,  \n  Im  h  ^^rinds  out 
candidates,  dictates  their  opinions  and  action, 
gets,  holds,  and  uses  political  power  f  <»*  seifiBli 
and  personal  ends,  and  dominates  its  con- 
stituency instead  of  guiding  and  uplifting  it. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  wide  difference. 
The  one  is  Statesmanship,  leading  by  prin- 
ciple for  the  public  jjood;  the  other  Bossism, 
controlling  by  tactics,  and  with  an  iron  hand, 
for  its  own  purposes. 

Our  political  experience  of  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  has  been  helpful  in  emphasizing 
this  difference,  and  in  arousing  public  spirit, 
developing  political  courage,  andfenvii^the 
interest  of  the  people  in  thdr  goveminent, 
Nati'>n:il,  State,  and  local. 

W  e  have  seen  old  and  false  issues  discarded. 
The  « bloody  shut,*  which  neyer  had  a  soul 
or  truth  within  it,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
lumber-room,  to  indulge  in  reminiscence  with 
the  old  hats,  torches,  and  banners  of  many  a 
forgotten  campaign.  No  longer  can  a  Presi- 
dent be  made  hy  impeaching  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  any  section  of  onr  country,  or 
fay  dire  prediction  of  evils  which  time  has 
abundantly  falsified. 

We  have  seen  parties  and  leaders  with  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  (Questions  which 
for  years  they  feared  to  touch,  which  were 
straddled  in  platforms  and  abandoned  in  cam- 
paigns, have  been  boldly  thrust  to  the  front; 
and  neither  the  timidity  of  politicians  nor  the 
threat  of  factional  division  has  stopped  th^ 
progress  « upward  still  and  onward »  tosnc- 
cessful,  victorious  solution. 

We  have  seen  the  people  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  intricate  ])ul)lic  problems.  The 
time  has  j)ussedwhen  campaigns  can  be  waged 
upon  the  personality  of  candidates  or  the  past 
of  political  parties.  Abuse  and  vituperation, 
brag  and  bluster,  have  given  way  to  educa- 
tion -the  serious,  intelligent  discussion  of 
principles  and  measures.  In  the  vigorous 
agitation  over  living  issues,  « pointing  with 
pride  »  to  what  a  party  has  been  or  has  done 
excites  only  ridicule,  unless  coupled  with 
Vol.  LI.— 10. 


;y  ex-(;overxor  russell. 

proof  and  pledge  that  it  now  has  a  sound 
policy,  which  it  detinitely  declares  and  means 
courageously  to  enforce.  Who  wouM  have 
believed  ten  years  ago  that  the  tariff  would 
become  a  subject  of  popular  discussion,  or 
that  its  details  could  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  popular  vote  ?  Yet  for  six  successive  years 
it  monopoli;>  i  the  attention  of  the  people. 
On  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop,  in  village 
store  and  city  factory,  the  voters  were  debat- 
ing the  !  I  ts  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
and  their  effect  on  prices,  wages,  and  indus- 
tries. The  campaign  speaker  could  hardly  get 
a  bearing  who  did  not  disensB  the  principles 
of  taxation  and  the  details  of  tariff  schedules. 
«Free  raw  material,"  «the  home  market,* 
«  McKinley  prices,»  and  «  pauper  labor »  were 
phrases  more  familiar  to  the  public  than  the 
n:\r\-:r<  of  candidates;  and  candidates  became 
important  only  as  they  represented  definite 
views  on  this  one  absorbing  topic. 

We  have  seen  the  steady  growth  of  a  re- 
form sentiment  which,  not  content  with  crit- 
icism ^^ithin  the  quiet  of  the  scholar's  clois- 
ter, has'  gone  forth  to  wage  battle  and  win 
wholesome  victories;  a  keener  demand  that 
political  power  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  not  for  personal  or 
parl7 advantage;  the  uprooting  of  old  abuses; 
and,  with  all  of  this,  greater  independence  in 
political  action,  inflicting  defeats  welcomed 
as  blessings  by  patriots  of  whatever  political 
stripe. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  marvelous  career  of 
a  firm  and  brave  man,  how  popular  is  politi- 
cal courage,  and  how  loyally  the  people  follow 
resolute  leadership.  More  conspicuously  than 
any  of  our  generation  has  stood  forth  one  who 
has  iiad  strong  convictions,  with  the  courage 
always  to  declare  them  and  everywhwe  to 
fight  for  them;  who  has  achieved  success  by 
character  and  ability,  not  by  offices  or  office- 
holders; who,  in  the  midst  of  factional  discord 
and  partizan  abuse,  has  confidently  relied  on 
an  appeal  from  faction  to  the  rank  and  file, 
and  from  the  partizan  to  the  people;  who  has 
stood  for  principle  without  compromise,  and 
for  sound  policies  against  heresy  inside  orout- 
side  of  his  own  party;  and  who  has  impressed 
himself  upon  the  people  because  they  believed 
that  hestoodsteadfast  for  the  public  welfare, 
without  regard  to  personal  or  political  con- 
sequences. One  or  two  familiar  incidents 
in  his  later  life  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
The  campaign  of  1888  was  about  to  begin,  in 
which  he  was  to  be  a  candidate  for  rei'lec- 
tion.  He  had  given  the  country  an  honorable 
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and  successful  administration;  a  Democratic 
victory  seemed  certain.  The  one  thinfc  need- 
ful was  not  to  raise  new  question^?  'v>r  dis- 
turb existing  conditions.  ^  prudence  and 
tamMity  suggested;  so  party  leaders  and  as- 
sociates a<h  ised.  But,  disregarding  such  ad- 
vice, Cleveland  issued  his  historic  message  of 
December,  1887— ahold  challenge  to  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  favored  interests,  but  a  tram- 
pet-call  marshaling  the  intelH«rence  and  pa- 
triotif*ni  of  the  country  to  the  consideration  of 
the  moi  l  important  question  of  a  generation, 
which  politicians  and  parties  had  hitherto 
feared  to  touch.  Tliat  message  was  not  the 
product  of  political  expediency,  but  of  con- 
science, convietion,  and  courage.  It  led  to 
temporary  defeat;  but  it  gave  his  party  new 
life  and  made  him  it.^  trusted  leader, 

immeasurably  raised  the  standard  of  politics, 
and  finally  won  the  hearty  support  of  the 
country,  giving  to  Democracy  it.s  first  ojtpor- 
tiiiiity  since  the  wnr  for  important  con.ntruc- 
tive  legislation.  Again  in  1891,  when  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  imminent,  and  politi- 
cians—especially would-be  candidates  for 
President— were  reluctant  to  declare  their 
position,  Cleveland,  .with  characteristic  con- 
rage  and  directness,  denounced  « the  danger- 
ous and  reckless  experiment.>»  His  party  was 
badly  split  upon  the  question.  To  many  his 
action  gave  great  offense;  by  many  more  it 
was  thnuf^ht  to  be  political  suicide.  But  soon 
the  party  made  him  again  its  leader,  and  un- 
der such  leadership  won  a  notable  victory. 

These  influences  which  have  been  at  work 
are  still  opi-rative.  The  jit-ople  have  not  takt-n 
their  government  into  their  own  liands,  and 
fully  experienced  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
gov*  rrsintx  themselves,  only  now  to  relax  con- 
trol and  permit  pfnvemment  to  become  «a 
close  corporation  ot  politicians  for  exploit- 
ing the  public  to  their  own  advantage.*  Nor 
have  they  once  demanded  that  parties  shall 
discard  dead  issues  and  take  definite  position 
on  the  living  questions  of  the  day,  only  now 
to  relapse  into  indifference  and  be  content 
with  idle  {xt'neralities  and  h:iltin<^  candidates. 
The  reform  impulse  for  better  men  and  bet- 
ter government  is  not  ephemeral,  but  the  best 
product  of  past  campaigns,  and  bound  again 
to  exert  a  healthy  and  potent  influence;  and 
the  people  still  like  courage,  character,  ability 
in  politics  as  in  everything  else,  and  despise 
trimming  and  time-serving. 

In  the  next  presidential  campaign  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  if  guided  by  past  experience, 
must  and  will  nominate  caiiididates  of  courage 
and  character,  of  definite,  outspoken  opinions 
on  living  questions,  and  upona  platform  which 


means  something,  and  expre.sses  it  with  a  di- 
rectness and  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
peojile  wish,  and  have  a  right  to  know,  the  ex- 
act position  of  parties  on  silver,  the  tariff,  a 
foreign  policy,  civil-service  reform, and  otiitf 
main  issues.  The  time  is  over  when  a  party 
can  get  or  hold  power  by  the  mere  momentum 
of  it8  past.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  the 
campaign  0^96  will  not  be  seriously  affected 
by  ancient  political  history,  nor  an  alert,  in- 
telligent people  deceived  by  mere  boasting, 
exaggeration,  or  false  pretense.  Not  that  all 
this  will  be  absent  from  the  campaign.  On  the 
contrarj',  I  fancy  I  can  now  see  the  Kepubli- 
can  orator  setting  up  his  men  of  straw— the 
Southern  brigadier,  the  Iree-trader,  the  Eng- 
lish sycophant;  1  hear  him  again  denouncing 
as  un-.\merican  everything  and  everybody  out- 
side the  Republican  lines;  I  hear  him  claim- 
ing all  prosperity  as  a  Republican  gift,  and  , 
all  adversity  as  Democratic  deviltry:  T  laugh 
with  others  at  the  sarcasm  and  droller}-  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  as  he  again  contrasts 
virtue  and  vice,  patriotism  and  disloyalty, 
industry  and  idleness,  wealth  and  poverty, 
and  then,  with  vivid  imagination  and  cool 
assurance,  gives  each  a  party  label.  But  all 
of  this  is  only  the  ad  eaptandum  dramatics  of 
the  campaign  orator,  which  amuse  himself, 
with  little  efTect  on  his  audience  and  less  harm 
to  his  opponent.  Meanwhile  the  thoughtful 
citizen  is  asking,  Which  party  preached  and 
practised  extravagance,  squandered  the  sur- 
plus, raised  taxation,  unsuit led  the  currency, 
emptied  the  treasury,  and  left  l>ehind  it,  if 
not  tlie  deluge,  an  eatablisheil  financial  and 
economic  policy  which  was  bound  to  Itring 
panic  and  disaster?  He  is  also  comparing 
dates  and  conditions— *1>:^,  a  year  of  distress, 
with  Kepublican  laws  and  indicy  in  full  force: 
and  'yO,  ayear  of  marked  prosperity,  with  such 
lawsand  policy  repealed.  To  such  voters — who, 
after  all,  decide  elections  tlie  Democratic 
party  in  '1H;  will  ^la'Hy  sulmiil  the  record  of 
its  adniinisiratiun.  What  is  that  record  ?  It 
has  had  to  deal  with  a  business  depression 
for  which  it  was  in  no  way  responsilile:  it  has 
applied  the  remedies  demanded  by  the  con- 
servative opinion  of  the  country;  and  it  bas 
done  this  bravely,  against  bitter  opposition 
within  and  without  its  party  lines.  It  ha?  re- 
pealed the  Federal  Election  law,  thus  giving 
to  the  States  the  right  to  control  their  elec- 
tions, and  the  respon.sibility  for  their  proper 
conduct.  It  has  ended  McKinley  protection, 
reducing  taxation  and  reversing  the  larilf 
policy  of  the  country.  It  has  repealed  the 
Sherman  silver  law.  which  stood  as:  n  great 
and  growing  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  fi- 
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nances;  and  it  has  by  drastic  measures,  neces- 
aaiy  and  wholesome,  sustained  the  tnnsiir>^  re- 
serve and  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  saved 
business  and  the  country  from  untold  loss  and 
snireriiig.  This  rec(H^  of  a  party  seeking  the 
renewed  confidence  of  the  people  will  neces- 
.sarily  enter  into  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

So  nmeh  for  the  past.  Of  more  consequence 
are  the  questions  now  imminent,  and  the  pn4 
tion  of  the  parties  upon  them.  Of  these  the 

,  most  important,  no  donbt»  b  the  silver  qnes- 
tion.  Our  country  can  adjnst  itself  to  any 
kind  of  a  tariff,  but  it  never  can  adjust  itself 
to  a  dishonest  dollar.  Fortunately  the  ques- 
tion has  beeome  at  last  the  subject  of  con- 
stant and  serious  discus.^ion.  The  })eople 
have  put  on  their  thinking-caps,  and  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  thoroughne^ 
are  going  to  think  the  problem  out,  and  set^ 
tie  it  |>  Tmanently  witliout  evasion  or  com- 
promise. Parties  must  and  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  situation.  It »  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  has  on  its  hands  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion  and  a  first-class  tight.  It  has  had  this 
before.  It  was  divided  on  the  tariff  question. 
It  fought  this  out  within  it^  ranks  to  a  ri^ht 
conclusion,  then  became  stronger,  united,  and 
victorious.  It  never  would  have  made  any 
progress  if  it  had  feared  to  face  the  ii|^t  ot 
halted  because  of  dissenters.  It  is  now  re- 
peating that  experience.  Everywhere  it  is 
debating  the  silver  cpiestion.  The  recent 
victories  for :  u md  money  in  Kentucky,  Iowa, 
and  Ohio  show  the  eti'ect  of  full  discussion, 
and  make  it  certain  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  not  commit  itself  to  the  silver 
heresy,  nor  weaken  its  credit  and  standincj 
by  seeking  harmony  through  compromise  of 
principle.  Harmony  will  come,  as  it  did  on 
the  taritf,  when  the  party,  through  struggle, 
takes  and  obstinately  holds  a  sound  position. 

.  I  confidently  predict  that  in  '96  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  its  national  platform  and  can- 
didate, will  stand  for  sound  money,  and  will 
oppose  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Both  prin- 
ciple and  expediency  suggest  this  course.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  traditions  and  past  of  the 
party;  with  its  platforms  and  principles;  with 
the  whole  record  of  its  administration,  for 
which  it  is  responsible;  with  its  own  action 
in  opposing  and  repealing  the  Sherman  law ; 
and  with  its  devoted  loyalty  to  oiv  v:hn  fr.r 
eleven  years  has  been  the  most  conspicuous 
and  valiant  champion  of  honest  money  and 
sound  finance.  Any  other  course  invites  dis- 
creditable defeat.  The  party  can  stand  de- 

•  feat,  and  even  grow  stronger  by  it.  It  cannot 


stand  the  discredit  of  committing  itself  to  a 
passing  herei^  bora  of  hard  times,  which  time 
and  prosperity  will  surely  kill,  but  which,  if 
successful,  would  unsettle  business,  impair 
credit,  reduce  all  savings,  and  the  value  of 
all  wa^es.  It  has  now  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  render  the  country  a  further  service,  and, 
following  the  lead  of  Jackson  and  ('levcland, 
its  past  and  its  present,  to  educate  and  agi- 
tate  for  sound  principles  of  finance  as  it  has 
for  a  sound  policy  of  tariff  taxation.  In  such 
position  it  will  be  at  issue  with  the  Republican 
party.  Not  that  that  party  will  advocate  the 
free  coinage  of  silver;  that  would  be  stand- 
ing for  some  principle,  however  erroneous, 
and  the  Republican  party  to^ay  is  a  party  of 
compromise  and  expediency.  P.ut,  judjjed  by 
its  p.ist,  it  will  trim  and  evade,  to  satisfy  an 
aggressive  minority  deemed  necessary  for  its 
success.  At  the  critical  moment  the  Repub- 
lican party  yields  to  tinanciat  heresy  in  its 
ranks,  and  the  Democratic  party  conquers  it. 
Through  such  weakness  have  come  the  many 
compromise  measures  as  to  i)aper  money,  in- 
flation, and  silver,  which  have  been  a  constant 
menace  to  the  stability  of  our  finances.  It  led 
to  Republican  criticism  of  Cleveland's  first 
administration  for  its  unflinching  stand  for 
sound  money;  it  was  expressed  in  the  Kepubli- 
can  national  platform  of  '88,  which  arraijjned 
the  Democratic  party  for  its  hostility  to 
silver,  and  in  the  speeches  of  leaders  like 
Mr.  McKinley,  who,  in  Februaiy,  18^1,  de- 
nounced his  opponents  for  «  dishonoring  one 
of  our  precious  metals,  one  of  our  greatest 
products,  discreditintr  silver  and  enhancing 
the  price  of  gold,»  maiving  « money  the  mas- 
ter, everything  else  the  servant » ;  it  accounts 
for  the  present  ominous  silence  of  Republican 
statesmen  with  presidential  aspirations,  while 
the  Democratic  administration  and  party  are 
pursuing  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign 
of  education.  The  old  Republican  malady  of 
timidity  and  compromise  has  paralyzed  Re- 
publican speech;  its  ambitious  leaders  re- 
main  silent,  useless,  with  their  weather  eye 
open  only  for  any  little  favoring  breeze  which 
may  drift  them  onward.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  trim  ship  and  set  a  course. 

I  WTite  in  the  fall  of  '95.  It  is  possible  that 
before  the  next  presidential  campaign  has 
opened,  the  silver  question,  through  Demo- 
cratic work  and  returning  prosperity,  will 
have  lost  its  importance,  and  the  two  parties 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  the  country's  settled  and  sound  con- 
viction. I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  such  a 
happy  result.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  the  leading  subject  of  the  cam- 
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paign.  If  so,  I  believe  that  the  Democratic 
party,  through  discussion,  ednoation,  and  a 
struggle,  will  make  its  way  to  a  safe  and 
strong  position,  and  nominate  a  sound  can- 
didate upon  a  sound  platfonn.  I  as  finnly 
believe  that  the  Republican  party  will  drift 
into  compromise,  not  favoring  free  silver,  hut 
throwing  a  sop  to  its  silver  contingent,  and 
nominatiiii^  a  non-committal  canmdate  of 
doubtful  record  and  of  cautious  speech,  who 
will  he  expected  to  hold  both  Colorado  and 
Massiichusetts.  Democratic  promise  will  be 
backed  by  the  record  of  the  party  in  adminis- 
tration, and  will  win  the  support  notonlyof  the 
conservative  sentiment  and  business  interests 
of  the  country,  hut  of  the  growing  body  of 
independents  who  place  the  public  above  any 
partizan  interest,  and  who  insist  that  candi- 
dates and  conventions  shall  take  detinite  po- 
sition on  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  ought 
|i>- carry  every  doubtful  State.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  party  is  committed  to  free 
silver,  it  discredits  its  own  administration, 
and,  I  believe,  goes  to  certain  defeat. 

While  the  silver  question  is  likely,  in  the 
next  campaign,  to  be  uppermost  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  tariff  will,  no  doubt,  as  in  the 
past,  be  an  issue  between  the  parties  and 
the  subject  of  much  di.senssion.  Between  the 
parties  there  is  a  radical  ditt'erence  on  the 
principles  involved;  but  just  how  imt>ortant 
the  issue  is  to  be  depends  largely  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Republican  Congress  and  National 
Convention.  The  burden  rests  upon  that 
party.  The  Democracy,  after  a  long  contest 
over  the  tariff,  has  passed  a  law  which,  though 
a  very  conservative  measure,  is  a  long  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction.  Business  and  in- 
dnstries  have  accepted  it,  and  are  contented 
and  prosperous  under  it.  Democrats  are  anx- 
ious to  give  it  the  test  of  time  and  experi- 
ence. Will  the  Republicans  acquiesce  in  this, 
or  do  they  propose  to  turn  backward  to  Mc- 
Kinleyism?  Should  they  nominate  McKinley 
without  repudiating  his  taritf  views,  the  tarilf 
will  at  once  become  the  vital  issue  of  the 
campaign.  Tie  represents  distinctly  one  idea. 
His  nomination  would  be  a  challenge  to  the 
country  to  return  to  a  tariff  policy  which  it 
has  defeated  and  discarded.  The  Democratic 
party  wouUl  g!a<lly  accept  Uie  challenge  and 
fight  the  old  battle  over  again;  but  this  time 
it  would  have  with  it  the  business  interests, 
which  have  afepted  themselves  to  present 
conditions  and  demand  a  rest  from  further 
taritf  changes.  The  issue  would  be  between 
a  fair  trial  of  a  successful  tariff  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  discredited  policy.  Should  the 
Kepublican  platform  advocate  reenactment 


of  the  McKinley  law  or  repeal  of  the  present 
law,  the  same  result  would  follow.  The  con- 
vention is  not  at  all  likely,  however,  to  do 
anything  so  specific  or  dangerous.  It  will 
content  itself  with  criticism  of  f^  trade, 
the  usual  eulogy  of  protection  and  the  home 
market,  and  the  usual  claim  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  alone  represents  American  ideas, 
interrats,  and  patriotism.  This  raises  no  viny 
definite  issue,  except,  perhaps,  one  of  truth 
and  good  tast(».  At  the  .same  time  the  tendency 
of  the  Kepublican  party  is  for  protection 
always,  and  plenty  of  it,  whenever  it  has  the 
power  and  courage  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 
Already  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  couple  with 
Republican  protection  of  manufactures  boun- 
ties to  shipping  and  to  agricultural  exports, 
so  as  to  distribute  more  ixndely  the  taxes 
Kepublican  policy  exacts,  and  to  bind  othw 
interests  to  public  support,  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  people.  The  Democratic  party 
is  at  issue  with  this  Republican  policy.  Dis- 
cu.ssion  and  education  will  go  on,  until  with 
substantial  agreement  we  get  back  to  the 
sound  principles  and  policy  of  the  tariff  of  T>7. 
The  Democratic  party  will  advance  slowly  in 
this  direction,  by  urging,  not  another  general 
revision  of  the  taritf,  but  specific  measures 
such  as  for  free  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  grad- 
ually reducing  taxation  as  time  again  proves 
the  benefit  of  such  a  policy. 

One  other  question  is  likely  to  be  an  impor- 
tant is.sue  in  the  campaign,  namely, the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  there  was  substantial  agreement 
that  .such  policy  should  not  he  one  of  confjuest 
or  aggression,  but  should  avoid  «  entangling 
alliances,*)  and  make  Washington's  farew^ 
words,  and  the  |iroper  assertion  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  the  ljulwark  of  national  safety 
and  honor.  The  iSan  Domingo  fiasco  of  Grant's 
administration  was  believed  to  have  ended 
permanently  any  other  course.  But  recently 
Republican  leaders  have  revived  a  defeated 
and  almost  forgotten  Jingoism,  and  pro- 
claimed a  policy  of  foreign  interference  and 
annexation.  By  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  they  would  have  the  country  try  the 
experiment  of  governing  a  distant,  divided, 
foreign  people,  and  of  assimilating  them  and'  ^ 
their  institutions.  By  interference  at  Samoa  * 
they  would  involve  us  in  entangling  alliances 
with  Germany  and  England,  and  in  a  responsi- 
bility unusual  and  unnecessary.  By  assisting 
Nicaragua  in  resisting  pn^Tnont  of  England's 
claim  and  English  occupancy  they  would  per- 
vert the  Monroe  doctrine  and  establish  a 
precedent  which  would  force  us  into  the  for- 
eign quarrels  of  every  petty,  irresponsible 
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republic  of  Gentnl  and  South  America.  How 
far  theae  views  of  Republican  Jingoists  per- 
meate and  control  that  party  vnW  be  deter- 
mined in  itfi  next  convention.  The  Democratic 
administrafloii,  in  its  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  has  met  constant,  litter  criticism, 
but  has  resolutely  refused  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  our  country,  and  to  in- 
volve her  in  novel  and  everlasting  foreign 
complications.  It  has  not  believed  that  con- 
quest or  colonial  acquisition  is  conducive  to 
hw  atrength  or  welfare,  nor  nati<»ia]  h<nior 
beat  upheld  by  tyranny  overs  feeble  butikieiid- 
ly  power.  The  Republican  party  may  make 
an  issue  over  this  Democratic  record.  If  so,  a 
most  important  question  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequences will  demand  .serious  attention.  For 
one,  I  believe  it  will  take  much  more  than 
the  bluster  of  Jingoism  to  persuade  the  people 
that  it  is  wise,  safe,  or  patriotic  to  plunge  our 
country  into  the  maelstrom  of  international 
strife  and  ambition,  and  to  abandon  a  course 
where  we  have  found  peace  with  honor,  and 
have  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful,  prosper- 
ous, and  happy  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Finally,  in  view  of  Republican  declamation 
and  aaaufflption,  it  ia  certainly  deab^ble  that 
we  .should  discuss  seriously  and  thoroughly 
what  is  a  sound  American  policy,  what  is  the 
true  American  spirit,  and  which  party  is  its 
better  representative.  Americanism,  patriot- 
ism, is  a  thing  of  action,  not  of  declamation. 
It  does  not  become  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  party  claiming  it,  nor  condone  political 
crimes  committed  in  its  name.  We  have  seen 
the  term  misused  to  justify  a  policy  of  sec- 
tional division  and  hatred,  and,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  to  supplant  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  States,  either  by  force  of 
arms  or  gifts  from  the  National  treasury;  to 
excuae  a  wild  career  of  profligate  public  ex- 
penditure; to  defend  a  « spoils  system.'*  which 
places  influence  against  merit,  and  makes  par- 
tizanship,  not  efficiency,  the  test  of  tenure  of 
office;  to  uphold  a  system  of  taxation  which 
benefited  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  imposed  burdens  unequal,  unjust,  and  un- 
necessary; to  encourage  a  policy  which  would 
restrict  the  inventive  genius,  the  marvelous 
industn,',  and  the  energ}-  nf  nur  people  to  a 
home  market  rather  than  let  them  place  our 
nation  at  the  head  of  the  market.s  of  the  world 
and  make  America  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 
And  now  this  much-abused  term  is  summoned 
to  lead  us  awajrfrom  the  peaceful  traditions 
and  policy  of  the  past  out  into  the  field  of 
conquest  and  annexation,  of  strife  and  war. 
This  is  not  the  true  American  spirit^  but  the 


spirit  of  bravado;  not  a  sound  American  pol- 
icy, but  a  policy  of  recklessness. 

The  true  American  spirit  welcomes  with 
fraternal  love  the  reunion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try in  loyalty,  happiness,  and  prosperity;  it 
stands  fast  to  the  Constitution  against  those 
who  would  violate  it  for  partiziin  or  sectional 
purposes,  and  guards  the  people's  money 
against  the  wild  raids  of  selfish  schemers;  it 
still  believes  there  is  virtue  in  thrift,  and 
that  it  is  better  that  government  should  lift 
the  hardens  of  taxation  rather  than  set  the 
people  an  example  of  riotous  living;  that  tax- 
ation is  not  a  blessinp:,  but  a  necessary  evil 
to  be  lessened  by  prudence  and  economy;  that 
it  is  not  to  be  used  to  take  £rom  one  to  give 
to  anotlier,  nor  to  be  controlled  by  selfish  in- 
terests, but  it  is  to  be  levied  justly,  equally, 
according  to  men's  means,  not  their  necessi- 
ties, and  for  public  purposes  only.  The  true 
American  policy  would  open  the  public  ser» 
vice  to  all  upon  their  merits,  and  make  the 
office-holder  neithw  the  slave  of  the  politi- 
cian nor  the  master  of  the  people.  It  urges 
us  to  a  N  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  pursuits 
of  peace,"  and  competition  with  all  nations 
in  the  markets  of  the  world;  but  not  to  follow 
their  bloody  footsteps  in  a  struggle  to  conquer 
or  control  lands  or  peoples  beyond  our  borders. 
It  upholds,  as  it  always  has  through  many  a 
Democraticadministration.the  national  honor. 
It  is  nonsense  to  argue  that  in  this  there  is 
division  on  party  lines,  or  that  Republicans 
monopolise  patriotism.  Letusthrough  discus- 
sion get  at  the  real  Americanism,  extol  and 
follow  it,  exposing  and  avoiding  the  shams  and 
demagogism  masquerading  in  its  name. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  predict  who  will  be 
the  candidates  in  the  next  campaign.  In 
view  of  the  earnest  personal  struggle  within 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  sectional  diflFer- 
enoe  of  opinion  within  the  Democratic  party, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  who 
either  candidate  will  be,  or  from  what  sec- 
tion of  the  country  he  will  hail.  This  much 
we  may  gather  from  the  past:  the  Democrats 
will  nominate  a  candidate  of  positive  and 
well-known  couvictioiiH  on  pending  questions 
and  upon  a  platform  equally  emphatic;  the 
Republicans  will  compromise  upon  their  can- 
didate and  platform.  This  much  also  we  may 
predict:  that  the  Democratic  party  will  have 
no  right  to  demand  or  expect  tluit  he  who 
has  so  gallantly  led  them  in  three  campaigns, 
and  twice  to  victory,  will  again  be  their  stan- 
dard-bearer. His  own  wish,  no  doubt,  will  be  to 
retire  on  the  laurels  he  has  well  won  to  a  rest 
he  has  well  earned. 

Wiiiiam  E.  RumU. 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

[The  following  aketch,  prepared  by  M.  Vibert  at  our  request,  will  make  known  to  tbe  readers 
of  Tm  Cbnttbt  some  of  tbe  interestinir  personal  qnalitiefi  of  a  painter  already  ftimons  by  bis 

arti^ti<•  w(»rk,  ami  will  r\r  as  ati  upitroprinto  intmduetion  to  a  scrii  s  of  rt'|ir(nlii('tioii>  of  his 
cauvaseSf  each  of  whicb,  liku  tbe  one  printed  on  page  83,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  story 
from  the  pen  of  H.  Yibert. — ^BDrroR.] 

Y  good  Conscience,  my  dear  XVI.,  or  in  wood,  like  the  good  St.  Joseph;  and 

comrade,  I  wish  to  ask  your  finally  that,  in  decorating  your  house,  you  have 

advice.  I  wonld  not  demand  di.stinguished  yotinelf  aa  an  upholsterer.  In 

it  of  you,  understand;  but  the  last  particular  you  may  even  say  that  you 

you  will  give  it  me  all  the  surpass  Moliere,  for  he,  although  the  son  of 

flsme.*  an  npholstwer,  was  not  himself  one. 
•  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow;  for  it  is  when      «Next  I  see  you  conducting  the  readers 

one  most  fears  to  listen  to  his  conscience  that  over  your  studios  and  your  hall,  enlightenintj 

he  has  the  greatest  need  of  it.*  them  with  the  i)ompous  explanation:  « Ladies 

«That  may  be,  bat  if  I  have  done  wrong  and  gentlemen,  see  this  marble  monument 

sometimes  in  payinj;  too  much  heed  to  you,  I  erected  in  honor  of  La  Fontaine,  my  favorite 

possess,  at  any  rate,  the  sweet  consolation  of  poet.  It  is  1  who  composed  and  had  engraved 

having  known  how  to  please  you;  and  to  pre-  on  the  fwe  of  it  my  motto,  taken  from  one 

serve  the  peace  of  our  househdd,  I  do  not  of  his  fables:  Tnmiln prenez  de  la  peine. 

care  to  risk  incurring  the  least  reproach  from  The  polden  figures  which  support  the  ceiling 

you.  This  is  why  1  wish  to  consult  you  in  the  I  carved  with  my  own  hands;  1  designed  these 

following  very  serious  matter.  The  Century  ornaments;  I  myself  gave  the  colors  to  the 

Magazine  has  done  me  the  gvent  honor  of  stuffs  > :  and  so  on  and  80  On.  Then,  carried 

askinj^  me  for  an  autobiographical  sketch,  still  further  by  the  vanity  of  ownership,  you 

A  delicate  commission,  is  it  not  ? »»  will  go  to  the  very  end  of  Brittany  lo  show 

«Yon  are  under  no  compulsion  to  accept."  them  your  castle,  the  red  granite  walla  of 

"True;  but  they  might  have  it  written  by  which  dip  in  the  ocean, 
somebody  else."  *  Oh,  my  friend,  how  puerile  all  that  would 

«  Who  would  not,  perhaps,  say  of  you  all  be!  How  little  worthy  of  you,  in  the  eyes  of 

the  good  things  you  think  of  yourself  ?»  a  public  that  thinks  you  a  serious  artist,  to 

«  Do  you,  then,  think  me  so  vain  ?  »  give  such  importance  to  these  trifling  details, 

« Well,  no.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  that  the  w  hich  in  your  life  are  mere  recreations! 

least  praise  might  frighten  your  modeatyji  Perhaps  you  would  like  also  to  speak  of  your 

'<  Vou  are  roi^ng  fun  of  me;  am  ^  then,  so  great  talent  as  an  improvUaUwr,  and  of  your 

ridiculous  ? »  oratorical  successes.^ 

«  You  would  be  if  I  were  not  by  to  combat      « As  for  that,  my  dear  Conscience,  you  can't 

your  secret  thoughts;  for  you  do  not  hope,  I  deny  that  the  priests  who  l>egan  my  educa- 

presume,  to  conceal  your  real  mind  from  me.  tion  recognized  in  me  elocutionarj*  talents.  b<'- 

You  hope  to  use  the  opportunity  now  offered  cause  they  planned  to  make  a  preacher  of  me.* 
you  to  let  your  new  readm— that  is  to  say,     «  Yes;  I  advise  you  to  speak  of  the  prieeta! 

half  the  world— know  that,  being  an  excel-  You  have  profited  handsomely  by  their  teach- 

lent  cook,  you  have  invented  and  prepared  ingsl  They,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  ignorant 

sauces  that  make  your  compatriots  lick  their  of  your  lively  satire;  you  have  made  them  feel 

fingers  ;^  that,  using  your  pen  as  well  as  your  the  point  of  it  enough.» 
brush,  you  have  written  songs  and  jilays  that      «  Have  n't  yow  always  said  that  a  painter 

have  been  applauded  in  the  minor  theaters  should  paint  only  what  he  sees  ?  It  is  not  my 

of  Paris:  that,  following  the  example  of  Mo>  fault  if  I  have  seen  them  at  such  close  quar- 

liere,  and  havii^,  like  him,  an  extraordinary  ters.»* 

talent  as  an  actor,  you  have  played  yoiir  own      "That  may  be.  I'ut  to  proceed.  No  doubt 

productions  at  the  club  and  in  artistic  sa-  you  also  wish  that  your  readers  should  know 

Ions;  then,  having  a  passion  for  building,  that,  having  studied  closely  the  chemistry  of 

and  trying  your  hand  at  all  the  trades,  you  colors,  you  yourself  prepare  those  that  yon 

are  not  only  your  own  architect,  but  do  not  use,  as  well  as  your  varnishes.* 
disdain  occasionally  to  w  ork  in  iron,  like  Louis      « It  is  natural  tliat  1  should.* 

TS  I 
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•Natoral?  Of  ooone;  ev«7  kind  of  pre- 
tentiousness is  natural." 

«  You  are  not  going  to  blame  me,  I  hope, 
for  having  written  a  book  on  the  science  of 
painting  ?  You  assisted  in  that  work.* 

«0n  the  contrary,  T  congratulate  you  on 
it;  in  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  your  dis- 
coveries JOQ  have  only  done  your  duly.  But, 
although  you  may  be  more  learned  in  chem- 
istry than  most  of  your  brother-artists  (who 
do  not  know  the  lirst  word  of  it),  you  are  yet 
less  SO  than  a  profeasioiial  ehemist;  therefore 
it  is  not  a  thinp  for  3*011  Im-ist  about.  If 
your  colors  are  really  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  other  artists,  the  amateurs  will  see 
it  without  your  telling  them.  If  your  pictures 
stand  longer,  time  only  will  prove  this.  Qual- 
ities announced  for  the  future  are  simply  the 
wording  of  a  prospectus.* 

«Then,  if  we  may  not  refer  to  any  of  the 
occupations  with  which  my  life  has  been  filled, 
of  what  shall  we  speak  ?  » 

«I  wonld  talk  of  Vibert,  the  painter.  I 
would  try  to  explain  the  soul  of  the  man  as 
you  have  done  his  physical  life.  That  is  all 
people  wish  to  know  about.  Don't  yoa  re- 
member, my  dear  friend,  the  amusement  M. 
Ingres  excited  (and  you  have  not  his  merit) 
when  he  seemed  prouder  of  his  small  gift  as 
a  vfolioist  than  of  his  fame  as  a  painter? » 

•  Then  •vr-  -ha!!  merely  say,  Mehan-C'eorfxe.s 
Vibert,  born  in  I'aris^  at  Ho.  7  Rue  de  Lan- 
cry.»» 

•  On  what  day?)* 

« The  ?,Oth  of  Septemberji  • 

« In  what  year  ?  » 

«That  is  not  important.* 

iOn  the  contrmy,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. You  may  not  see  the  use  of  telling 
people  who  think  you  younger  that  you  are 
iiftjr-five  years  old.  But  there  are  others 
who  might  think  you  older,  judging  from  the 
number  of  your  works,  and  especially  knowing 
how  long  you  take  to  execute  them.  We  will 
say,  then. '  Bom  in  1840.'  And  after  that ? « 

« Why,  I  was  nursed,  I  suppose,  and  then 
I  began  to  eat.* 

c  You  did  those  things  to  some  purpose,  at 
any  rate."* 

« I  learnetl  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  then 
Greek  and  Latin.* 

«  All  this  did  not  profit  you  much;  yoa  were 

indeed  but  a  mediocre  scholar,  more  assidu- 
ous in  drawing  pictures  of  people  in  your 
copy-books  than  in  pajring  attention  to  your 
master's  lessons.» 

«Say  at  once  that  I  am  an  ipfnoramus.w 
*Ko;  for  later  you  were  your  own  instruc- 
tor. It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  you  learned 


only  what  you  wished  to  learn.  But  with  all 

these  digressions  we  .shall  never  p:et  through. >• 

«  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  let  you  tell  the 
Story  your  own  way,  and  interfere  no  morej* 

« I  will  proceed.  Vibert,  according  to  the 
law  of  heredity,  ought  to  have  been  an  ar- 
tist. His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  cele- 
brated Freneh  engraver  Jaset,  an  indefati- 
gal)le  worker  and  remarkable  producer,  who 
engraved  in  aquatint  not  only  almost  all  the 
work  of  his  friend  Horace  Vernet,  but  also 
many  of  the  principal  works  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Jazet  was  himself  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  another  great  engraver,  Debucourt, 
who  was  the  first  to  produce  engravings 
printed  in  colors— a  result  he  obtained  hy 
superirapofing  a  number  of  plates,  and  thus 
obtaining  his  charming  compositions,  proofs 
of  which  are  very  rare  now,  and  highly  prized 
by  amateurs. 

'I  Dehucourt's  works,  quite  apart  from  the 
merit  they  have  of  bringing  to  life  again  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  show- 
ing us  a  faithful  picture  of  its  costumes  and 
manners,  are  also  remarkable  for  their  great 
finesse  of  execution.  They  are  clear  in  com- 
position, perfect  in  register,  delicate  in  taste^ 
and  the  subjects  are  always  spirihief. 

«The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  hero 
was  also  in  his  way  a  celebrity— Jean-Pierre 
A'ibert,  a  soldier  of  the  First  Republic  and  of 
Napoleon,  who,  compelled  by  his  many  wounds 
to  leave  the  army,  became  a  gpirdener  because 
he  loved  flowers.  He  felt  a  genu ine  delight  at 
the  sight  of  their  beautiful  colors,  anti  when 
ninety  years  of  age,  some  days  beforp  his 
death,  while  arranging  his  daily  bouquet  in  a 
vase,  he  said  to  his  grandson:  <  See,  my  child, 
a  man  knows  truly  what  he  has  loved  best 
on  earth  only  when  in  his  last  days  he  finds  it 
still  in  his  heart.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
have  thought  that  I  adored  and  detested  many 
men  and  many  things.  In  reality  I  have  loved 
only  Napoleon  and  roses.  To-day,  after  nearly 
a  century  of  rebellion  against  all  the  unjust 
things  I  have  seen  and  all  the  evils  from 
which  I  have  suffered,  there  remain  to  me 
only  two  objects  of  profound  hatred:  the  Eng- 
lish, who  overthrew  my  idol,  and  the  white 
worms  that  have  destroyed  my  roses.>  That 
gardener  and  philosopher,  who  \\  rote  some 
very  good  books  on  the  culture  of  his  favor- 
ite flower,  created  many  new  spceies  that  arc 
well  known  to-day:  among  others,  the  Aime 
\'ibert,  and  a  red  rose  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  his  grandson,  the  (leorges  Vibert. 
So  it  was— it  may  have  been  chance,  it  may 
have  been  prophecy— that  the  painter  was 
dedicated  to  red  from  his  cradle. 
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tt  if  my  egotistical  comrade  were  still  by, 
lie  would  not  fail  to  claiin  that  he  did  this 

himself.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  his 
complete  germ  existed  in  his  ancestors.  The 
obstinate  toil,  the  inventive  imagination,  the 
clearness,  the  |ire(^ion,  the  taste,  the  finesse, 
the  eitftrit  comupip,  and  the  jcission  for  color 
are,  in  fact,  qualities  of  the  whole  French 
race,  which  is  wanting  in  so  many  other  gifts. 
Inheriting  these  qualities,  in  however  f^li^^ht  a 
dej:r''P^'.  ^^rom  his  ancestors,  he  was  from  the 
start  a  painlur  by  predispusiliun. 

«  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  in  the  studio 
of  his  t^randfathcr  .Tazt't  tliat  the  young  pupil 
started  work,  and  bis  lirst  efforts  were  made 
in  the  art  of  engraving.  Bnt  bhick  and  white 
did  not  satisfy  an  eye  that  longed  for  the 
delights  of  color,  and  his  ima^^ination  pre- 
ferred to  stray  here  and  there  on  its  own  ac- 
count rather  than  make  faithful  copies  of  the 
works  of  others.  Furthermore,  he  niaih'  up  his 
mind  to  study  as  a  painter.  I'.arrias,  his  new 
master,  was  an  excellent  teacher,  who.  al- 
though he  urged  his  pupils  to  serious  studies, 
never  sought  to  impose  his  style  on  them,  and 
always  knew  how  to  preserve  and  develop,  in 
the  many  clever  scholars  whom  he  educated, 
the  original  gift  that  belonged  to  each.  But 
his  method  was  .severe:  he  wished  his  scholars 
to  spend  a  long  time  in  drawing  before  be- 
ginning to  paint;  and  it  was  only  after  three 
years  passed  in  the  semi-ohseurity  of  Mark- 
and-white  drawings  on  gray  paper  that  the 
poor  young  fellow,  by  this  time  athirst  for 
the  brighter  and  gayer  art,  was  at  last  allowed 
to  insert  his  thumb  into  the  hole  of  a  jialette 
which  bad  more  colors  than  he  couid  use 
in  a  week.  Such  was  his  emotion  at  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  moment  that  the  young 
painter  nearly  fainted.  I  was  at  that  time 
only  a  small  Conscience,  but  I  approved  the 
severe  methods  of  the  master,  which  my  com- 
panion called  l)arbarnus.  T  believe  that  he 
has  since  come  to  admit  that  1  was  right. 

tl  should  not  omit  to  remark  that  as  ^>on 
as  we  were  in  full  possession  of  colors,  I,  poor 
Conscience,  lost  much  of  my  authority  in  our 
youthful  menage,  and  ray  mail  friend,  now 
quite  emancipated,  gave  himself  up  to  certain 
fantastic  orgies  of  harmony  in  which  I  took 
no  pari.  That  was  in  our  days  of  youth- 
ful folly.  The  misfortune  i.s,  however,  that 
from  time  to  time  some  of  these  productions 
of  a  delirious  brain  come  to  lif^ht,  and,  when 
they  do,  there  are  scenes  between  us,  in 
which  my  master  reproaches  me  for  having 
let  him  paint  tiiem.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world. 

«At  the  l^cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  which  he 


entered  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  our  appren- 
tice in  painting  was  not  very  brillsaiit.  He 

took  at  once  the  first  place  in  composition, 
and  kept  it  during  the  six  years  through 
which  his  studies  lasted;  but  that  was  all. 
After  school  days,  which  were  not  without 
their  troubles  and  sorrows,  began  the  still 
more  painful  struggle  with  his  many  disap- 
pointments. Happily,  my  comrade, in  the  long 
periods  of  trial  which  beset  his  early  years, 
had  an  admirable  auxiliary  in  his  mother. 
She  was  one  of  the  must  perfect  beauties  of 
her  day,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  old  women.  She  was  possessed  of  firm 
character  and  great  tenderness,  and  under- 
stood her  son  and  how  to  educate  him.  It 
was  with  his  mother's  beautiful  countenance, 
and  her  heart  full  of  sweet  affection,  under 
his  eyes  as  a  model  that  the  boy  grew  up. 
When  he  became  a  man  he  remained  under  her 
beneficent  influence,  and  was  always  sustained 
and  consoled  by  her;  for,  b(»ld  and  jovial  as  he 
.seems,  he  is  really  a  very  nervous  creature, 
easily  disquieted,  doubtfd  of  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  discouraged  by  i  TT'.ere  nothing. 

«  it  is  now  his  wife  who  perpetuates  about 
him  those  traditions  of  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  the  absence  of  which  he  would  be 
merely  a  bo<ly  without  a  soul.  Mme.  Vibert- 
i.loyd,  sociHairc  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 
will  leave  in  the  annals  of  the  Th^tre  a  last- 
ing  memory  of  her  grace  and  talent:  but  she 
has  alHO  the  right  to  share  such  fame  as 
posterity  shall  accord  to  her  husband,  for  she 
is  more  jealous  for  his  art  than  he  and  I  to- 
ilet her,  and,  if  ever  I  should  fail  him,  ahe 
could  fill  my  place  to  advantage. 

«  After  some  years,  during  which  the  artist, 
then  entirely  unknown,  was  trying  to  make 
his  way,  he  met  with  his  first  success,  and 
from  that  day  uii  his  life  has  been  like  that 
of  other  artists.  He  has  had  medals,  crosses, 
honors.  He  has  painted,  he  j)aints,  and  he 
will  paint  as  long  as  God  shall  let  him.  With 
regard  to  his  works,  which  are  eveiywbere, 
they  must  speak  for  them.selves;  and  as  for 
saying  which  the  artist  prefers,  we  never 
shall.  A  father  loves  all  bis  children,  though 
he  may  be  seldom  satisfied  with  them. 

« It  may  be  observed  that  I  have  woX. 
spoken  of  travels  or  adventures.  A  painter's 
travels  should  be  seen  in  his  works; as  for  his 
adventures— well,  if  I  have  been  a  witneas 
to  them,  1  have  not  been  an  accomplice. 

«  Once  only  have  1  drawn  my  comrade  far 
from  his  art,  hut  then  not  from  his  duty.  It 
was  in  1870,  saddest  of  years,  when  I  led  him,, 
disfrnised  as  a  soldier,  to  the  battle-fieMs 
around  besieged  Paris,  from  which  later  1 
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brauRht  him  away  wounded,  ill,  and  greatly 
dis«.'Ouraged.  I  ought  to  say  to  his  credit  that, 
of  all  the  stupid  things  which  he  claims  I 
have  made  him  do,  that  is  the  one  for  which 
he  has  reproached  me  the  least.» 

«  Now,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  have  not  wTit- 


ten  your  biography  as  you  would  like  to  have 
done  it  yourself,  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that 
1  have  fulfilled  my  duty  in  giving  here  the  just 
tribute  of  gratitude  you  owe  those  who  have 
made  you  what  you  are— your  ancestors,  your 
teacher,  your  mother,  and  your  wife. 
«  And  1  sign  for  you,  en  bonne  conscience, 
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THE  scene  is  a  great  salon,  sumptuously 
furnished,  but  severe  in  appearance.  It 
is  lighted  from  above  with  diffused  daylight, 
subdued,  like  that  of  a  chapel.  One  brighter 
ray,  coming  from  without,  pierces  the  cur- 
tavM  of  the  only  window,  and  by  contrast 
renders  the  room  still  more  mysterious.  At 
the  end,  on  a  preal  marble  mantelpiece,  if  a 
portrait  of  Cardinal  liichelieu,  like  a  bloody 
apecter  appealing  in  the  shade,  oM,  htcken^ 
and  pallid,  but  the  more  terrible  for  being 
near  death.  On  another  panel  you  see  the 
tragic  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

Is  nnytlilnp^  very  dreadful  abOQt  to  take 
place  in  this  apartment? 

On  the  eontnuy,  something  rather  pleasant, 
as  we  sliall  j)resently  see. 

Several  prelates,  who  have  left  the  table, 
come  into  the  salon  to  take  cotfee,  ami  take 
possession  of  the  sofas  and  arm-chair^  ranged 
in  a  semicircle.  In  the  mi  ist  them,  on  a 
stool,  is  seated  a  priest  dressed  entirely  in 
black.  His  somber  figure  stands  out  clearly 
from  thh  brilliant  group  of  white,  violet,  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet.  His  soldierly  head,  which 
breathes  courage,  bears  on  the  forehead  a 
deep  and  recent  scar. 

He  is  a  mi.s.sionary.  He  recounts  his  ad- 
ventures, and  shows  upon  his  wrists  the  still 
gaping  incisions  of  his  crucifixion;  for  he 
has  been  crucified,  like  St.  Bartholomew,  like 
Christ.  In  his  agony  he  has  made  to  r,od  the 
supreme  vow  th^t,  if  be  is  delivered,  he  will 
return  to  his  executioners,  to  bring  them 
again  the  divine  Word;  then  (as  it  seems)  lie 
dies,  praying  for  his  torturers.  An  armed 
force,  which  comes  too  late,  takes  down  his  life- 
less body,  thinking  they  have  to  carry  back  a 
corpse;  but  by  a  miracle  he  returns  to  life. 
To-day,  faithful  to  his  vow,  although  scarcely 
convalescent,  he  is  about  to  return. 

As  the  holy  man  speaks,  his  inspired  head 
becomes  more  and  more  beautiful  nmon'T 
tho.se  faces  that  express  only  egotism  ami 
indifference.  The  first  personage,  seated  on 
the  divan,  v  1  >  holds  his  cup  in  one  hand  and 
his  cigarette  in  the  other,  a  younger  son  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  a  cardinal  by  right 
of  birth  without,  however,  doing  anything  to 
merit  that  honor,  approves  in  his  heart  the 


poor  priest's  resolution.  He  finds  it,  indeed, 
needful  to  send  him  back  to  bis  sufferings. 
Religion  must  have  martyrs,  and  the  best  are 
still  those  who  fulfil  the  oiBce  with  hearty 
good  will. 

The  second  cardinal,  in  rose  silk,  w^ho  leans 
back  on  the  cushions  in  the  attitude  of  a 

Cajsar,  is  also  thinking  that  such  a  man 
should  go  back.  He  is  too  extravagant  and 
spiritual  a  person  to  be  left  in  Rome.  With 
his  eloquence  and  his  wounds  he  could  move 
the  world,  and  popes  have  been  made  of  lesser 
men  than  that  missionary. 

The  third,  who  seems  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  recital  than  the  others,  is  perfectly  deaf. 

The  fourth  talks  in  a  low  voice  with  a 
young  neophvte,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  not  advisinj;  him  to  emulate  the  mi.ssionarv. 
.'\s  for  the  fifth,  leaning  back  nonchalantly 
in  his  arm-chair,  he  is  interested  only  in  tl.e 
antics  of  a  small  yellow  dog  with  large  ears 
who  is  sitting  up  pravely  on  his  curly  tail. 

Since  every  dog  may  look  at  a  bishop,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  these  two  from  convera* 
ing  with  their  eyes;  and  in  that  case  they 
would  no  doubt  be  saying,  "How  tiresome 
he  is,  that  missionary,  who  will  not  let  little 
dogs  show  off  their  accomplishmenta  so  as  to 
get  some  supar!" 

If,  however,  at  the  story  of  the  martyr's 
sufferings  any  pity  might  be  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  these  prelates,  the  soul  of  Richelieu, 
who  is  always  near  to  the  minds  of  church- 
men, haunting  them,  would  say.  «  No  one  is 
a  ruler  of  men  who  does  not  know  as  well 
how  to  .sacrifice  the  inntx-ent  as  to  punish  the 
guilty;  and  whether  you  sacrifice  or  punish, 
you  must  shed  blood.>» 

That  seems,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  horrible  doc- 
trine. Yet  every  one  of  us,  without  the  least 
remorse,  sacrifices  to  his  necessities,  to  his 
pleasures  even,  some  poor  living  beings.  It 
is  true  we  have  the  excuse  of  believing  the.se 
to  be  our  inferiors,  but  the  .same  feeling  no 
doubt  exisU>  toward  an  equal.  It  is  enough 
to  have  the  consciousness  of  being  his  sn* 
perior  to  make  it  seem  quite  r;!^ir;i!  to  send 
him  to  bis  death.  Besides,  here  below,  all 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  one  takes,  ud 
evervthing  on  earth  may  move  ymi  either  to 
laughter  or  tears. 

J.  G.  ViberL 
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WITH  PICTURES 
I.  FLIEDNER'S  LIFE. 


TIIKUDOUK  FLIKDMKK. 

THE  story  of  a  human  lifo,  of  small  be- 
^nnings  and  {;reat  achievement,  often 
IKXisesses  a  charm  greater  than  fiction.  The 
real,  when  it  includes  the  ideal,  not  only  ac- 
complishes its  own  purpose,  but  creates  pur- 
pose in  others.  .\nd  specially  to  men  and 
women  struggling  toward  difficult  goals  does 
the  story  of  a  successful  life— successful  in 
the  sense  of  aims  attained  — give  encourage- 
ment and  cheer.  Such  a  one  prei-minently 
was  Theodore  Fliedner's.  His  name  is  per- 
haps little  known  to-dav,  even  in  (lermany, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  but  it  is  one  that  many 
people,  in  many  lands,  have  daily  cause  to 
bless. 

Theodore  Fliedner  was  bom  in  a  village 
near  the  Rhine  in  ll^iOO,  and  was  the  son  and 
the  grandson  of  pious  Lutheran  clerg\'men. 
The  Napoleonic  invasions  which,  early  in  the 
century,  devastated  ( iermany  brought  gloom 
and  terror  into  his  childhood,  and  deepened 
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an  inherited  desire  to  make  his  own  life,  like 
his  forefathers',  one  of  quiet  usefulness  to 
others.  With  this  lofty  purpose  in  his  heart, 
the  sensitive  child's  feelings  were  hurt  when 
his  father,  because  of  the  plumpness  of  HLs 
figure,  called  him  in  jest  « the  little  beer- 
brewer.* 

When  school  years  were  over  the  boy  man- 
aged to  work  his  way  into  the  universities 
of  (jiessen  and  (liittingen,  with  the  help  of 
friends,  and  by  giving  instruction  in  return  for 
food  and  lodging.  He  blacked  boots,  8awe<l 
wood,  and  darned  his  own  clothes;  the  darn- 
ing, however,  must  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
primitive  kind,  for  he  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  sewed  up  the  holes  in  his  trousers 
with  white  thread,  and  then  inked  it  over. 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  univer- 
sities strongly  influenced  him  against  his  early 
formed  resolution  to  enter  the  ministr>',whioh 
was  further  weakened  by  the  bitter  contro- 
versies among  the  theologians  of  the  day.  «  I 
only  manage,*  he  writes,  « to  cling  to  the  one 
belief:  that  Christ  was  neither  Deceiver  nor 
Deceived.*  He  studied  foreign  languages; 
read  the  lives  of  great  men.  making  note.< 
upon  them;  collected  songs  and  games  for 
children,  which  are  known  to-day  in  hundreds 
of  kindergartens;  studied  botany  and  the  use 
of  simple  household  remedies  for  man  and 
beast- all  with  the  one  object  in  view  of  mak- 
ing himself  practically  helpful  to  others.  Dur- 
ing the  college  vacations  he  managed  to  see 
something  of  the  world.  His  first  journey  was 
a  sixty-mile  tramp  to  Nuremberg,  wth  only 
two  gulden  in  his  pocket;  his  second,  a  four 
weeks'  visit  to  Hremen  and  Hamburg,  by 
means  of  a  hard-earned  gold-piece.  In  finan- 
cial matters  Flie<lner  early  developed  two 
qualities  rarely  combined:  faith  in  money  to 
come,  and  economy  in  the  spending  of  money 
in  hand. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  young  student 
passed  successfully  his  examinations  for  the 
ministry,  and  went  to  Cologne,  where,  by  way 
of  a  beginning,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
tutor  in  a  private  family.  He  tells  naively 
of  the  lessons  in  dejiortment  given  to  him  at 
this  time  by  the  mother  of  his  two  boy-pupils, 
a  woman  of  fashion  and  wealth,  and  confes.^iS 
to  have  learne<l  that « gentle  ways  and  polite 
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manners  help  greatly  to  further  the  kingdom 
of  (lod.w  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
influential  people  at  Cologne,  among  them  the 
foremost  Evangelical  clergyman,  who  allowed 
him  to  assist  him  in  parish  and  prison  preach- 
ing. 

Fliedner  gradually  worked  himself  into  a 
belief  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  ministry*,  and 
was  about  to  apply  for  a  vacant  instructor- 
ship  at  Bonn,  when  he  received  a  call  to  the 


parish  of  Kaiserswerth,  near  Diiaseldorf.  lie- 
lieving  the  message,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  a 
turning-point  in  his  life,  to  1k^  a  divine  sum- 
mons, he  accepted  immediately,  was  ordained 
in  his  native  village,  surrounded  by  a  proud 
family  circle,  and  entered  Kaiserswerth,  alone 
and  on  foot,  a  day  earlier  than  arranged,  so 
that  he  might  spare  the  little  parish  the  ex- 
pense of  a  formal  reception. 
The  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
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w;l^<  not  a  brilliant  one.  Kaiserswerth  was  a 
small  town  composed  almost  entirely  of  fac- 
tory people,  and  was  the  one  feeble  Protes- 
tant spark  in  the  lu-art  of  a  Roman  Tatholic 
country.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  minister 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thaler,  with  the 
use  of  the  parsonage,  which,  however,  he  was 
oblifjeil  to  share  with  tho  n^ed  Andow  of  his 
predecessor.  The  twenty-two-year-old  « Herr 
Pastor,*  however,  set  to  work  energetieally, 
returning  first  to  his  home  to  fetch  two 
younger  brothers  and  a  sister,  so  that  his 
widowed  mother  might  be  somewhat  re- 
lieved in  the  support  of  a  large  family.  With 
thi'ir  slim  household  btdongings.  thoy  sailed 
/or  several  days  down  the  Rhine  in  a  small 
craft. 

Four  weeks  after  Fliedners  installation  at 
Kaiserswerth  the  velvet  factory  upon  which 
the  support  of  the  population  depended 
failed,  and  the  extinction  of  the  one  Protes- 
tant communion  in  the  neighborhood  seemed 
inevitable.  The  young  minister  directly  re- 
ceived calls  to  two  other  parishes;  but  a 
feeling  now  came  over  him  that  he  was  a 
shepherd,  not  a  hireling,  and  that  it  v  ;is  his 
duty  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  help 
for  his  nnfortunate  people.  Staff  in  hand,  he 
started  off  on  foot  for  Holland.  A  kind  old 
gentleman,  pattinjj  him  on  the  back,  bade 
him  God-speed,  with  this  parting  reminder: 
•  FViith,per8uaRivene8s,  and  a  Kttleimpndence, 
art'  the  qualitiL'S  that  you  most  will  nood." 

in  Holland,  among  tho  prosperous  burgh- 
ers, where  the  Protestant  spirit  glowed  warm, 
and  later  in  England,  Fliedner  received  sub- 
stantial aid. 

II.  THE  ORDEK  OF  DEACONESSES. 

Singularly  a])propriate  is  the  church  seal 
of  Kaiserswerth,  which  represents  a  tree  grow- 
ing and  expanding  under  the  rays  of  a  sun, 

with  the  motto,  «  The  grain  of  mustard-seed 
becometh  a  tree.»  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  a  picture  in  the  little  g:ite-house  of  the  par- 
sonage garden,  bearing  the  inscription,  «The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  Tike  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed." 

This  gate-house,  consisting  of  one  room 
twelve  feet  square,  is  the  cradle  of  Fliedner's 
life-work.  In  it,  after  having  founded  the  first 
German  prison-reform  association,  he  lodged 
a  released  prisoner— a  poor,  forlorn  woman 
who  had  managed  to  find  her  way  to  him,  be- 
cause she  had  heard  the  strange  story  that 
here  was  a  man  who  felt  pity  in  his  heart  for 
outcasts;  indt-ed,  that  he  encouraged  them  to 
oome  to  him  for  help.  This  woman  was  fol- 


lowed by  others,  and  very  soon  the  question 
forced  itself  upon  Fliedner's  mind,  « How 
shall  I  find  house-room  for  these  unfortu- 
nates, and,  above  all,  where  .^hall  I  look  for 
proper  care-takers  for  them?*  During  his 
travels  in  foreign  parts  he  had  frequently 
been  impressed  by  the  want  of  efficient  ser- 
vice in  many  hospitals.  «  Often  I  found  marble 
entrances,  but  a  pitiful  absence  of  skill  and 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  nurses  and  atten- 
dants.» 

Fliedner,  confronted  by  an  immediate  need 
in  his  own  parish  work,  revived  in  the  i*rot- 
estant  Cln  r  t  >  ^rniany  the  order  of  dea- 
coness, which  had  its  ori;:in  in  ^'instolic 
times.  The  oliice  was  preserved  in  the  Ho- 
man  Church  down  to  the  eighth,  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  twelfth,  century,  hut  was 
discontinued  in  both,  partly  on  account  of 
abuses  that  had  crept  in,  and  partly  because 
the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages  was  averse 
to  all  lay  activity.  It  was  displaced  by  that 
entirely  different  system,  the  conventual  sys- 
tem. The  nun  appeared,  the  deaconess  dis- 
appeared ;  but  in  the  church  of  the  Waldensts 
and  Moravians  women  continued  to  hold  this 
ministering  office. 

Also  in  the  British  Church,  which  had  re- 
ceived Christianity  from  the  Flast  and  not 
through  Uome,  women  were  emjdoyed  asdea^ 
conesses  as  early  as  the  htth  century. 

Luther  in  his  writings  advised  the  re^s- 
tablishnient  of  the  order  in  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany.  «  Hut  we  do  not  dare 
begin,*  he  says,  « until  the  Lord  God  makes 
better  Christians.!*  Again,— and  Luther,  in 
his  direct  methods  of  pursuing  truth,  did  not 
always  speak  graciously  of  the  weaker  sex,  — 
«  The  readiness  to  feel  compassion  for  others 
is  more  natural  to  women  than  to  men;  they 
have  a  special  gift  for  comforting  and  sooth- 
ing sorrow."* 

The  first  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Lower  Khine  and  the  Nether- 
lands put  Luthers  recommendations  into 
effect  in  1568.  In  the  annals  of  the  time  we 
find  the  deaconess  frequently  spoken  of  as 
<*an  ornament  of  the  church,"  a  figure  of 
speech  which  must  have  been  rather  obscure 
to  the  youthful  mind  of  those  days,  for  it  was 
then  the  custom  for  the  deaconess  to  occupy 
during  ser\'ices  a  commanding  seat  in  the 
church,  with  a  long  birch  rod  in  her  hand, 
with  which  from  time  to  time  she  would  deal 
out  smart  ear-taps  to  the  inattentive  children 
in  the  congregation. 

Here  again  the  deaconess  gradually  disap- 
peared; probably  because  the  church  order, 
which  was  changed  into  a  purely  civic  one. 
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lost  much  of  its  centralizing  and  vitalizing 
power,  and  also  because  of  the  absence  of 
special  training-schools. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Germany  had  freed  herself  from 
the  bondage  of  the  French,  and  the  Church 
had  thrown  off  tod  great  extent  her  lethargy, 
signs  appeared  anew  of  a  desire  to  draw 
women  into  active  participation  in  church 
ministry.  Amalia  Sieveking,  a  patrician  of 
Hamburg,  and  later  in  many  ways  it,s  bene- 
factress, tells  in  a  pathetic  manner  how  she 
herself  tried  to  bring  it  about :  « In  the  year  of 
the  cholera  epidemic,  — 1831,— believing  that 
the  right  moment  had  come,  I  offered  my  ser- 
vices at  the  cholera  hospital.  They  were  ac- 
cepted, and  directly  I  sent  out  an  urgent 
appeal  to  my  sisters  to  join  me.  Hut  none 
came." 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  Flied- 
ner  set  to  work  to  make  a  practical  beginning. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  needed  for  the 
training  of  nurses  was  a  hospital.  Kaisers- 
werth  jKXSsessed  no  hospital,  nor  was  there 
one  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood;  so  Flied- 
ner  secured  a  large  house  which  happened  to 
be  standing  vacant  in  the  village,  fitted  up 
a  few  rooms  with  mended  furniture,  cracked 
china,  and  a  supply  of  six  sheets,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 13, 1836,  opened  the  «  Deaconess  Hospital 
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of  Kaiserswerth,»  without  patients  and  with- 
out deaconesses.  This  was  the  first  training- 
school  for  nurses  of  modern  times. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  following  a  poor 
servant-girl  knocked  at  the  door  for  admit- 
tance, and  before  the  end  of  the  month  four 
acutely  ill  patients  were  under  its  roof.  There 
wa.s  vigorous  opposition  to  the  founding  of 
the  hospital  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighborhood,  but 
it  so  happened  that  the  first  patient  admitted 
and  the  first  physician  ap|K)inted  were  both 
Roman  Catholics.  Soon  after  the  opening,  one 
candidate  for  deaconess  presented  herself, 
and  with  her  several  i)robationers. 

.\s  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  marked  from  year 
to  year  by  added  rings  and  new  branches,  so 
the  growth  of  Kaiserswerth  has  been  marked, 
from  that  day  to  this,  by  yearly  increase  and 
expansion.  It  stands  to-day  one  of  the  world- 
centers  of  philanthropic  work,  and  each  in- 
stitution that  it  includes  bears  the  stamp  of 
its  energetic  founder.  Resides  the  main  hos- 
pital, now  containing  two  hundred  and  ten 
beds,  there  are  to  be  seen  there  to-day  a 
hospital  for  deaconesses,  a  Magdalen  home, 
a  large  kindergarten,  a  seminary  for  .school- 
teachers of  all  grades,  an  orphan-asylum,  a 
holiday  hou.se  and  home  for  retired  deacon- 
esses, an  old  ladies'  home,  and  innumerable 
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workshops  and  buildinp:s.  The  property  em-  its  income  is  self-earned.  It  is  derived  in 

braces  several  hundred  acres,  and  the  well-  largest  part  from  board-wages  paid  for  the 

managed  farm  helps  largely  to  meet  the  ex-  persons  educated  or  nursed  at  Kaiserswerth; 

penses  of  the  collective  institutions.  One  of  from  payment  for  the  services  of  graduated 

the  recent  annual  reports  shows  among  its  nurses  all  over  the  world;  and  from  the  Kai- 

producta  141  tons  of  grain,  7000  barrels  of  serswerth  publishing  establishment,  which 

potatoes,  20,000  eggs,  and  125,000  quarts  of  produces  much  popular  reading-matter  in 

milk.  cheap  form.  During  1893,  110,000  copies  of 


owtm  or  minu  umim. 

OIJ>  HlflTF.RA  (DRACONKWtM)  IN  THE  G\RnKN  OF  TIIF.  HOrRE  O?  BEST. 


Of  course  generous  sums  of  money  have  the  « Volkskalendar,»  an  annual  publication, 

alone  enabled  the  founding  of  the  different  were  sold,  and  a  few  years  ago  755,000 

institutions  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  many  are  copies  of  a  «  Life  of  Luther.» 
still  in  need  of  endowment;  but  the  financial      The  founding  of  the.se  many  institutions, 

report  of  1893  shows  that  three  quarters  of  and  the  conduct  of  their  financial  affairs, 
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formed  but  a  small  part  of  Fliedner  b  life-  He  was  specially  gratified  when  church  prea- 

work.  From  all  ovor  the  world  came  to  him  byteries  applied  to  him  for  help  in  mming  the 

calls  for  advice  and  for  nurses.  Kaiserswerth  sick  of  their  parishes.  «It  is  your  duty,»  he 
became,  in  fact  and  in  fipfurp,  a  lipfht  set  upon  always  said,  when  startinj^  off  with  a  little 
a  hill.  Three  years  uf  ter  its  establishment  band  of  graduates, « to  give  your  tirst  service 
Elizabeth  Fry  founded  a  deaoonesB  order  in  to  tlie  poor.  If  ever  you  happen  to  forced 
Enfijland;  Veriiiail,  the  Huguenot  clergyman  to  choofie  between  them  and  the  rich,  po  to 
and  philanthropist,  one  in  Paris;  others  fol-  those  who  cannot  recompense  you,  for  Uiey 
lowing  their  example  in  Switzerland  and  Den>  are  the  ones  who  need  you  the  mostj* 
mark.  Fkirence  Nightingale  presented  her-  His  first  long  journey— in  the  days  when 
self  as  a  pupil  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  was  among  travel  was  not  made  easy,  as  it  is  now— was 
the  first  graduates  to  make  its  name  honored  to  America,  to  conduct  two  deaconesses  to  the 
abroad.  Rev.  Dr.  Pnasavanf  s  German  parish  at  Pitts- 
Frederick  "William  IV.  of  Prut^sia,  always  a  burg.  One  is  still  livin^r  as  the  faithful  super- 
generous  supporter  of  Flii'dner,  appreriatinj;  intendent  of  an  orphan-asylum  in  Rochester, 
his  rare  executive  taienLiS,  called  him  to  live  Tenniiylvania.  In  1884  several  former  Kai- 
at  his  side  in  Berlin.  «Your  Majesty,  I  was  serswerth  deaconesses  came  to  America,  at 
not  made  for  Berlin, »  was  Fliedner's  modest  Mr.  Anthony  Drexel's  request,  to  fill  places  in 
refusal.  He  went  there,  however,  and  eatab-  the  German  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Flied- 
lished  a  deaconess  honse  and  several  other  ner  in  his  note-book  gives  many  impressions 
institutions,  among  them  an  admirable  train-  of  this  «  wonderful,  upward-striving  country,* 
ing-school  for  domestic  ser^-ants,  which  is  also  and  records  with  rejjjet  and  much  perplexity 
a  temporary  home,  a  t^ueial  meeting-place,  the  number  of  its  eontlicting  religious  sects, 
and  an  inquiry-ofiice,  for  all  women-servants  The  second  long  jonmey  was  to  Jerusalem, 
in  and  out  of  i-mploynient  in  P.crlin.  Attached  where  with  four  deaconesses  he  opened  a  hoa- 
to  this  school  ia  a  child's  nursery  for  the  pitaland  a  school  in  two  small  buildings  placed 
training  of  mirsery-maids.  at  Iris  disposal  by  the  king  of  Pmssia.  Flied- 
Fliedner  was  twice  married.  His  work  in  ner  lived  to  see,  as  a  result  of  his  untiring 
life  was  advanced,  perhaps  even  made  possi-  efforts,  between  four  and  five  hundred  pa- 
ble,  by  the  two  noble  women  who  shared  his  tients  cared  for  yearly  in  thia  hospital,  and 
labors  and  more  than  shared  his  privations,  over  one  hundred  girls  in  the  schooL 
and  who  in  turn  became  the  first  Deacon-  From  Jerusalem  he  turned  his  steps  to 
ess  Mothers  of  Kaiserswerth.  The  first  wife  Constantinople,  where  fifteen  centuries  ear- 
lived  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  Dur-  lier  the  deaconess  office  had  flourished,  and 
ing  the  period  of  his  widowerhood  Fliedner  where  to-day  again,  thanks  to  his  initiative, 
tells  in  his  journal  that  he  went  to  Hambnrp  it  exerts  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence, 
to  ask  Amalia  Sieveking  to  take  charge  of  Throughout  the  Orient  thousands  of  human 
a  deaconess  borne.  She  refused,  but  recom-  beings,  of  every  country  and  color,  are  cared 
mended  Caroline  Bertheau,  a  former  pupil,  for  by  the  brave  Cerman  women  who  have 
who  had  for  four  years  been  devotinf;  herself  piven  up  home,  and  all  that  the  word  in- 
to similar  work  in  the  Hamburg  hospital,  dudes,  to  nurse  strangers  in  a  atrange  land. 
Fliedner  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  candi-  .\fter  Constantinople  came  the  founding  of 
date  that  he  otfere<1  her  a  hospital  appoint-  the  hospitjils,  boarding-schools,  and  orphan- 
mentk  along  mth  the  alternative  of  becoming  ages  at  Alexandria,  Beurut,  Smyrna,  Bucha- 
hiswife.  Mter  mature  deliheratfon the  young  re.st,  and  many  other  places.  It  would  be 
woman  decided,  not  between  the  two,  but  in  wearisome  for  those  not  sj)ecially  interested 
favor  of  both.  She  foresaw  that  as  Fliedner's  to  read  even  a  list  of  the  posts  at  which  Ger- 
wife  she  could  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  man  deaconeijses  are  stationed  to-day.  Fol- 
sickandl^e  Bnff«*ing.  The  weddinf^jomn^  lowing  the  mcample  of  Kaiserswerth,  other 
of  the  quickly  married  couple  was  to  Perlin,  church  sisterhoods  have  been  established, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  lirst  five  dea-  Since  the  founding  of  the  first  order,  10,400 
conessea  in  the  Charite  Hospital,  and  was  typi-  deaconesses  have  been  ordained  in  theGw« 
cal  of  their  journey  together  through  life —  man  Protestant  ('hurch.  and  they  are  working 
twice-blessed  in  brinj^inf]^  blessings  to  others,  to-day  at  ^(^AO  difTiTent  posts.    An  Amer- 
With  the  graduation  of  more  and  more  lean  commentator,  referring  to  Fliedner's 
deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth  came  calls  for  work,  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonderful  illustration 
their  services  from  every  part  of  the  world,  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  eminent  for  no 
During  the  first  ten  years  Fliedner  established  gifts  save  those  crilh>d  moral  may  succeed 
sixty  nurses  in  twenty-tive  different  places,  in  accouipliiihing  tremendous  results. 
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The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  physical  sufferinj^;  but  he  lalmred 
cheerfully  to  the  end  in  the  cause  so  dear  to 
him.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  «  As  1  look 
back  upon  my  life,  I  appreciate  how  full  it 
has  been  of  blessin^js;  every  heart-beat  should 
have  been  gratitude,  and  every  breath  praise.» 

III.  THE  LIFE  OF  A  DKACONI-SS. 

During  a  recent  illness  in  a  foreign  hos- 
pital unexpected  opportunity  was  given  to 
me  to  gather  further  information  concerning 


Fliedner's  life-work,  and  to  come  personally 
under  the  shadow  of  its  blessing.  Observing 
that  the  nurse  who  had  been  called  to  my  care 
wore  a  distinctive  dress,  differing  from  the 
Uoman  Catholic  sisterhootls  in  that  her  gown 
was  cotton,  not  woolen,  and  her  white  mus- 
lin cap  had  no  band  across  the  forehead, 
concealing  the  brow  and  hair,  I  said,  «  You  are 
a  ( lerman  deaconess,  are  you  not  ? »  « Yes,» 
was  the  prompt  and  pleasant  reply,  confirmed 
by  speech,  blond  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks;  « 1  am 
a  Kaiserswertherin.w 

«  Tell  me  something  about  Kaiserswerth,"  I 
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said  one  day.  «  How  long  was  your  training 
tliere?  What  are  the  conditions  of  your  life 
as  a  dcaconej^s,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  your  order  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
sisterhoods  ?i 

«The  training  at  Kaiser8werth,»  began 
Sister  Margarethe,  «covers  three  years.  The 
training-school  has  two  classes,  one  for 
irarses,  the  other  for  teacbera;  and  every 
woman  upon  entering  decides  whiih  of 
the  two  she  wishes  to  join,  the  <  Kranken- 
schweslern,>  or  the  « I/ehrschwestern,)  as  they 
are  called;  for  although  each  must  know 
something  of  the  work  of  the  other,  the 
sabjects  of  instruction  ditt'er  in  the  higher 
farancbes  of  knowledge.  Every  probationer 
begins  with  a  course  in  practical  housework 
—that  is  to  say,  she  helps  do  the  housework 
of  the  hospital;  she  cooks,  irons,  sews,  re- 
pairs mattresses,  etc.,  because  in  her  future 
sphere  amonp  the  poor,  even  though  she  may 
not  always  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work 
herself,  knowledge  of  all  these  brancbes  is 
essential,  instruction  in  simple  book-keep- 
ing, letter-writing,  and  reading  aloud  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  course,  aft«r  which  the 
two  classes  diverge;  the  nurse  goes  Into  the 
medical  and  sur^'cal  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  teacher,  whose  future  sphere  of  work 
will  be  in  orphan-asylums,  kindergiirUins,  and 
distant  colonization-schools,  u  taught  pri- 
marily liow  to  ti'acli. 

« in  my  own  case,  when  1  entered  kaisers- 
werth,  it  was  as  a  teaching-sister,  because  I 
had  previously  U  en  fitted  for,  and  had  filled, 
the  position  of  ^^overness;  hnt  the  desire  l>e- 
came  so  strong  in  n»e  to  nurse  the  sick  that 
whenever  I  had  a  spare  hour  I  used  to  run 
over  to  the  hospital,  and  finally  I  was  entirely 
transferred. 

iiThe  (Mutterhans,)  as  we  always  call 
Kaiserswerth,  is  presided  over  by  a  mother- 
deaconess,  chosen,  as  is  the  housekeeper- 
deacone.-is,  from  among  the  sisters  by  their 
vote.  The  several  clergymen  connected  with 
the  institutions  are  appointed  liy  the  Kaisers- 
werth tioard  of  governors,  their  election,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  approval  by  the  church 
authorities. 

«How  I  wish  that  you  could  once  be  present 
at  the  consecration  service  in  the  beautiful 
Kaiserswerth  chapel!  As  soon  as  a  sister 
has  been  ordained  she  is  sent  wherever  the 
need  for  her  is  greatest.  If  she  is  a  nurse, 
it  is  cither  to  a  hospital  where  the  nursing- 
staff  is  composed  of  deaconesses,  or  to  some 
town  or  church  parisli.  where  her  duty  will 
be  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the 
community.  If  she  go  into  parish  work  she 


will  live  with  one  or  more  deaconesse.^  in  a 
little  home,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borao 
by  the  municipality  or  the  church  which  has 
applied  to  Kaiserswerth  for  her  services,  and 
wmeh  also  pays  to  the  mother-boose  an  aii- 
ttual  sum  for  each  deaconess  employed.  In 
cases  of  private  nursing,  where  people  are 
able  and  anxious  to  pay  for  skilled  care,  a 
gift  of  mon^  is  usually  made  to  the  society 
supporting  the  local  deaconess  home. 

«  Almost  every  town  in  (iermany  to-day  has, 
or  is  seeking  to  have,  a  deaconess  home;  for 
no  matter  how  well  a  town  may  be  equipped 
with  hospitals,  tliere  is  much  illness  in  every 
community  that  does  not  call  for  hospital 
treatment.  Many  families  in  moderate  cir* 
cumstances  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  pri- 
vate professional  nurse,  and  among  the  really 
poor  even  slight  illness  may  produce  condi- 
tions  of  distress.  In  such  cases  the  sonrices 
of  a  competent  nurse  for  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  at  night,  are  all-sufficient,  and 
one  woman  can  thus  lend  a  hel{)in<^r  hand  in 
many  homes.  Of  course,  if  allowed  to  choose, 
every  trained  nurse  interested  in  her  profes- 
sion would  prefer  to  occupy  herself  only  with 
the  acutely  ill,  rather  than  to  do  other  work, 
because  this  brings  her  best  faculties  into 
play;  but  we  deaconesses  are  taught  from  the 
beginning  that  while  we  must  fit  ourselves 
to  meet  the  worst  emergencies  in  illness^  our 
duty  is  not  to  Ik>  sick-nurses  only. 

« See,  for  instance,  bow  often  it  may  hap- 
pen, when  a  poor  working-woman  is  ill,  that 
while  she  requires  very  little  personal  atten- 
tion,—the  poor  are  unspoiled, —she  is  in  ur- 
gent need  of  somebody  to  cook  the  family 
dinner,  to  tidy  up  the  room,  and  to  keep  the 
biiby  from  the  stove.  This  may  seem  to  you 
menial  and  disagreeable  work  for  one  trained 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  but  I  a8> 
sure  you  it  is  not;  there  is  physical  and  mental 
variety  in  it  all.  and  practice  makes  every- 
thing ea.^y.  Then,  too,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
help  people  at  the  times  when  th^are  most 
in  nee<i  of  help. 

« i  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,>»  Sister  Mar- 
garethe  continu^,  «tbat  throughout  Ger- 
many, besides  the  deaconesses,  there  are  the 
lay  graduates  of  Kaiserswerth.  the  Sisters  of 
St.  John.  These  comprise  women  of  every  age 
and  social  portion,  married  and  single,  who 
at  some  time  in  their  life  have  taken  a  six 
month.s'  course  at  the  Kaiserswerth  hospital. 
The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  offer  to 
pay  the  traveling  and  tuition  expenses  of 
any  woman  desiring  to  take  this  course.  We 
deaconesses  find  the  •  Johanniterschwestern* 
very  helpful  in  oar  parish  work.  IHiey  stand 
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ready,  as  an  army  of  reserves,  to  assist  when 
individuaHy  we  are  over-tired,  to  take  our 
place  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  and  to  help  procure  for  us  lit- 
tle necessariesand  comforts  for  the  sick.  Their 
hospital  training^  makes  them  eflieieiit  aid8.» 

«  You  accept  personally  no  money  for  your 
services,  and  even  refuse  a  gift  in  remem- 
brance of  them  ?  0  I  asked. 

<  Yes;  and  this  must  be  so,  even  though 
it  may  seem  ungracious.  But  do  not  forget 
that  we  have  no  wants;  neither  have  we,  as 
individuals,  any  permanent  aUding-plaoe  in 
which  to  store  possessions.  When  we  start 
out  in  our  career  Kaiserswerth  gives  us  a 
full  outfit;  we  receive,  wherever  we  may  be, 
a  small  yearly  allowance  for  pocket-money, 
and  are  supplied  once  a  year  with  the  gowns 
that  we  need  by  the  Kaiserswerth  dressmak- 
ing dejiartmeni  where  the  measures  of  every 
uster  are  kept.)* 

■  And  what  are  your  needs?  »  I  asked,  know- 
ing the  elasticity  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
feminine  adornment 

•  TSvo  blue  cotton  gowns  and  two  cotton 
aprons  yearly,  and  every  live  years  a  new  blue 
woolen  gown  and  a  black  alpaca  apron,  for 
Sunday  and  dress  occasions,)*  was  the  rapid 
summing  up.  « Our  indoor  dres,s  i.s  blue,  this 
being  considered  more  cheerful  than  black 
in  tiM  sick-room ;  and  it  is  of  cotton,  so  that  it 
may  be  washed  frequently.  We  wear  in  the 
street  a  long  black  cloak  and  a  Idack  bonnet, 
which  tits  clo.sely  over  our  cap.  Uur  dress,  you 
know,  must  be  adapted  to  quick  chanf(e  with- 
out tr  ible.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  we 
deaconesses  are  stared  at  in  the  street  be- 
eanse  we  wear  no  white  band  across  the  fore- 
head. I  hear  people  say  frequently  as  I  walk 
along,  <  Ix>ok  at  the  blonde  nun!  >  I  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you  that  every  deaconess  who  hap- 
pens to  possess  private  property  upon  enter- 
ing  the  order  retains  full  control  of  it,  and 
at  her  death  it  reverts  to  her  family,  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  will. 

•  When  we  start  out  from  Kaiserswerth 
into  the  world  we  are  instructed,  among  other 
things,  never  to  obtrude  our  religion  upon  any 
one,  and  proselyting  as  a  duty  of  onr  calling 
is  distinctly  discouraged.  We  arc  taught  that 
when  brought  into  relation  with  people  who 
are  antagoniiitic  or  indifferent  to  Christian 
teachings,  our  best  pow^  of  persuasion  will 
not  lie  in  wtirris. 

« Kaiserswerth  always  appoints  the  sta- 
tions to  which  we  go,  and  changes  ns  about 
from  place  to  place  according  to  its  best  judg- 
ment; but  service  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
times  of  epidemic  is  not  obligatory.* 


«Have  you  ever  been  through  an  epi- 
demic ?  »  I  asked. 

«0h,ye8,»— her  face  lighting  up,—  « T  have 
been  through  typhus  and  dijjhtheria,  and  I 
was  at  Hamburg  throughout  the  cholera  two 
years  ago.» 

Here  I  recalled  having  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  at  the  time  of  the  hist  outbreak  of  chol- 
era in  Hamburg  Kaiserswerth  had  sent  out  a 
call  to  all  her  deaconesses,  asking  them  to 
signify  whether  they  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
Hamburg  hospitals,  and  that  every  response 
had  come  in  ))romptly  in  the  affirmative. 

«  Oh,  that  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
perience!* continued  the  gentle  little  woman 
at  my  side.  « I  was  at  the  city  hospital  during 
the  worst  of  it  Cholera  is  the  most  diflScult 
and  exciting  of  scourges  to  nurse,  because  its 
course  is  so  short  and  acute.  Patients  are 
apparently  in  the  death  agony  when  they  are 
brought  in,  and  must  be  worked  over  inces* 
santly  during  the  few  hours  in  which  their 
fate  lies  in  the  balance.  If  they  live  they  also 
recover  rapidly.  During  the  first  days  in 
Hamburg  patients  were  brought  in  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  that  the  hospital 
forces  were  almost  paralyzed.  I'liysicians  and 
nurses  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  soon 
order  was  brought  out  of  chaos. 

« Sometimes  the  changes  were  so  rapid 
that  upon  returning  to  the  wards  after  a  few 
hours' sleep  I  would  find  new  faces  in  almost 
every  bed.  The  saddest  corner  of  the  hos- 
pital was  the  inquiry  oHice.  where  crowds  of 
anxious  people  w«pe  forever  coming  and  go- 
ing. I  used  to  hurrj'  past  the  door  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  I  knew  only  too  well  the 
message  that  was  awaiting  most  of  them. 
Frequently  I  recall  to  memory  the  coming 
of  an  orderly  into  the  ward  with  several  lit- 
tle children  in  bis  arms,  begging  me  to  tind 
places  for  them.  I  had  no  place,  and  still  he 
would  stand.  I  would  then  tnke  four  or  five 
of  the  poor  little  things,  and  lay  them  cross- 
wise on  one  bed.  They  did  n't  mind  the  crowd- 
ing—in fact,  they  were  quite  unaware  of  it : 
and  sometimes  onewouldsuddenh  sit  up  out  of 
an  apparently  comatose  condition,  and  begin 
to  laugh  and  play.  (M),  how  much  I  would  like 
to  see  again  some  of  the  dear  little  faces  that 
helped  make  even  those  dark  scimes  bright! 
They  come  back  to  me  now  like  angel  faces.>« 

•  When  it  was  all  over,  did  you  not  break 
t\o\vn  physically  from  the  strain?"  I  a.sked. 

«0h,  no;  when  our  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  we  were  quarantined  for  ten  days, 
and  so  had  a  good  rest,  and  were  quite  fresh 
and  ready  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  return 
to  our  various  posts.* 
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the  si^ificant  development  of  our  inquiry 
which  these  frescos  illustrate.  They  show 
conclusively  that  an  artist  may  have  imagina- 
tion, color,  draftsmanship,  even  genius,  and 
yet  diminish  his  effect  because  he  does  not 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  working. 

Mr.  Sargent  seems  to  have  held  himself 
wth  some  indifference  to  his  conditions, 
trying,  perhaps,  to  equalize  his  effects  by 
modeling  some  of  the  details  in  relief  (the 
lions  of  Moloch  and  various  other  passages 
are  treated  in  this  way);  he  lapses  to  some 
extent,  neverthele-ss,  from  that  standard 
of  clarity  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
finest  mural  decoration.  This  must  surely 
have  been  the  result  of  some  strange  heed- 
lessness or  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  ar- 
VoL.  IJ.— m. 


tist,  for  one  has  only  to  look  below  the 
ceiling  designs  and  the  lunette  to  see  a  tri- 
umphant demonstration  of  his  decorative 
faculty.  The  line  of  prophets  occupying  the 
frieze  is  little  less  than  magnificent.  It  is 
formed  of  noble  figures  clad  in  simple  robes; 
tall  tyjU'B  of  hieratic  power  and  reserve, 
which  have  quite  as  much  to  impress  the 
imagination  in  their  austere  characters,  beau- 
tifully individualized,  as  may  be  found  in  any 
of  the  mystic  abstractions  with  which  Mr. 
Sargent  has  peopled  the  superimposed  stages 
of  his  scheme.  The  prophets  are  ranged  along 
perfectly  plain  surface.s,  broken  only  by  the 
severest  pilasters.  They  are  rendered  in  bold, 
simple  tones,  the  light  and  dark  draperies  in 
which  they  are  variously  wrapped  being  set 
one  against  the  other  in  effective  masses.  In 
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the  center  of  the  long  division  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  there  stands  between  Joshua  and 
Elijah  a  stupendous  figure  of  Moses,  winged, 
mysterious,  leaning  with  might  on  the  carved 
tables  of  the  law,  and  looming  in  his  place 
like  the  terrible  >icegerent  before  whom 
even  the  modern  imagination  recoils  with 
reverential  and  yet  fearful  awe.  Here,  in 
this  plastic  figure,  Mr.  Sargent  seems  to  me 
to  have  achieved,  his  most  felicitous  touch. 
He  keeps  the  simplicity  of  the  surrounding 


a  performance  which  easily  rises  superior  to 
those  points  of  modifying  significance  at 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  glance  with 
some  care.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  main- 
tained throughout  the  decorative,  architec- 
tural equilibrium  most  essential  to  his  art; 
but  he  has  contrived,  in  spite  of  this,  to  give 
enormous  weight  to  his  exalted  conceptions, 
to  make  an  extraordinary  impression.  Again 
and  again  the  mind  is  grasped  with  irre- 
sistible force,  and  held  by  some  passage  of 
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prophets,  and  he  exercises  also  the  super- 
natural spell  which  is  active  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  upper  designs.  The  Moses  stands 
like  a  veritable  key-.stone.  He  is  pictorial, 
nay,  he  is  sculptural,  but  he  is  also  decora- 
tive in  the  very  highest  meaning  of  the  word. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  Mr. 
Sargent  in  the  hall  of  the  library,  which  has 
been  assigned  him.  A  final  judgment  upon 
his  work  may  be  suspended,  liooking  now  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  those  fragments  which 
are  in  place,  he  has  achieved,  it  may  be  said. 


dramatic  inspiration,  which  falls  with  ex- 
quisite fitness  into  the  ma.ssy  fullness  and 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  In  the  center  of  the 
lunette  are  the  flaming  wings  of  Jehovah, 
and  they  seem  to  pervade  the  entire  scene 
with  sacred  and  ovenvhelming  fire.  On  the 
ceiling  the  lovely  figure  of  Astarte,  wTapped 
in  filmy  blue,  a  sweet  and  graceful  image  of 

'A  fuller  necouiit  of  >fr.  Sargent's  art-work,  in- 
cliiilitig  a  eouiplete  set  of  illiiNtratioiiH  of  these 
iiiitnl>l**  <l«M-<iratioiis.  will  appear  in  an  early 
nuMilM-r  of  The  ('knti"RV.— Kihtor. 
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delicate  authority,  stands  overshadowed  by 
the  oppressive  mystery  of  Keith,  whose 
strange  and  solemn  head  is  separated  from 
the  other  goddess  by  the  glistening  coils 
of  a  huge  snake.  Beyond  the  zodiac,  which 
is  represented  at  this  point,  there  is  raised 
the  baleful  and  onf?antic  bulk  of  Moloch. 
Around  him  and  his  lions,  un^unhly  shapes 
of  dread,  the  suifs  rays  play  in  long,  arrowy 
line.-?,  which  terminate  in  fantastic  golden 
hands.  These  are  thrilling  things,  made 
more  passionately  vivid  and  poignant  by 
the  vigorous  style  of  execution,  and  the 
still  more  forceful  .strokes  of  color.  Prom 
tlie  blazing  \^Tath  of  Jehovah's  omniscient 
pinions  to  the  duH»  sinister  shadow  of  the 
tawny  Moloch  there  is  not  one  false  note. 
The  scheme  rinprs  tnie  in  the  cumulative 
force  of  its  appeals  to  the  imagination,  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  great  in  vivid,  palpitat- 
infj,  and  spiritualized  forms.  It  fastens  the 
attention  very  clo.sely  upon  the  quality  which 
we  have  touched  upon  above  as  so  precious 
and  inspiring— the  quality  of  intellect,  of 
thought,  of  imagination.  Mr.  Sarp:;('n-  imiM 
not  have  painted  the  frieze  of  the  prophets 
withontdeoontivegmiiiB*  He  could  not  have 
painted  either  the  mesa  or  the  designs  above 
it  without  unusual  brain-power,  a  fact  on 
which  emphasis  is  laid,  because  it  means  all 
the  difference  between  a  vigorous  and  a  triv- 
ial school  of  art.  .Mural  decoration  in  Amer- 
ica is  h(^\r\ir  establishi'd  every  year  with 
greater  and  {^'eater  tirnmess,  because  its 
principal  exemplars  are  men  who  think  as 
well  as  paint.  It  is  because  they  keep  the 
balance  intact  that  we  tind  inspiration  in  Mr.  • 
La  Farge,  in  Hr.  Ssrgent,  and  hi  tlie  artist 
who  is  now  to  be  considered,  the  painter  of 
«  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. » 

Mr.  Abbey's  contribution  to  the  adornment 
of  the  Boston  Library  has  one  element  which 
almost  predisposes  the  spectator  in  its  favor 
before  he  has  paused  to  wei^h  it  with  crit- 
ical scales.  It  is  from  hrst  to  laat  enchant- 
ingly  poetic.  The  most  obtuse  would  yield  to 
the  magic  of  the  Arthurian  le^^end.  A  critic 
could  hardly  be  blamed  who  found  Mr.  Abbey's 
paiaiiags  charming  merely  on  the  score  of 
their  picturesque  atnuisphere.  Bat  if  these 
.  decorations  belonf^  nmonpf  the  major  per- 
formances of  American  mural  painting,  it  is 
because  they  are  wholly  suited  to  their  place, 
because  they  are  decorative.  They  tell  a 
story,  and  that  an  elaborate  one,  a  lep^end  over 
which  the  accretions  of  centuries  have  ilung 
themselves  like  the  ivy  on  an  ancient  British 
ruin;  but  the  es.sentials  of  the  old  tale  live 
in  Mr.  Abbey's  frieze  with  nothing  to  obscure 


their  meaning.  Some  flTmbolism  may  be  dis- 
played with  the  introduction  of  the  €Upv 
the  Grail  it.=;elf,  but  for  the  rest  the  pageant 
moves  on  with  the  compactness  and  celerity 
of  a  historical  sequence,  and  the  merest  title 
-  if  even  that— is  sufficient  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  public.  The  tirst  of  the  tive 
designs  completed  at  this  time  represents  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  bearing  the  Grail  to 
the  infant  Galahad  uplifted  in  the  arms  of 
a  nun  in  a  convent  cell.  The  next  represents 
the  untried  and  spotless  knight  kneeling  in  the 
dawn  at  the  end  of  his  vigil,  while  Lnicelot 
and  Bors  affix  his  spurs,  and  a  frroup  of  nuns 
wait  behind  them  with  lighted  candles.  In  the 
third  picture  Galahad  is  shown  entering  the 
hall  of  Arthur  to  take  possession  of  the  Seat 
Perilous,  which  has  been  destined  for  him  at 
the  Round  Table.  Following  this  conies  the 
scene  in  Arthur's  church,  where  Galahad  and 
the  other  knight.s  embarking  upon  the  quest 
come  for  the  benediction.  The  fifth  picture, 
which  terminates  the  series  now  in  place  in 
lioston.  is  devoted  to  the  visit  of  Galahad 
t'l  till'  { i  Irified  court  of  .^mfortas,  with  the 
burden  ol  a  great  opportunity  upon  him,  and 
the  greater  weight  of  an  indecision  which  he 
cannot  conquer.  He  stands  beside  the  stony 
couch  of  the  unhappy  king,  heedless  of  the 
liXe-in-death  on  every  side,  heedless  of  the 
procession  of  figures  headed  by  the  crowned 
bt'arer  of  the  Grail.  We  leave  him  in  his  doubt 
for  Mr.  Abbey's  further  illustration  of  the 
legend.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  now  is  the 
extraordinaxyskiU  with  which  the  painter  has 
set  forth  his  narrative,  not  simj)ly  as  a  matter 
of  poetic  compression,  but  in  the  strictly  dec- 
orative relatioiB  of  the  work. 

All  through  the  succession  of  pictures  there 
are  effects  of  form,  of  line,  adapted  subtly  and 
brilliantly  to  the  exigencies  of  mural  decora- 
tion. In  the  scene  of  Galahad's  vigil  there  are 
the  vertical  lines  in  the  draperies  of  the  nuns 
and  in  the  candles  of  the  latter  on  one  side 
of  the  deiiign.  and  on  the  other  you  find  the 
kneeling  knight  repeating  the  upright  motive, 
and  carrying  it  on  to  the  [  ill  irs  of  the  altar 
at  which  his  watch  has  been  kept.  Between 
the  two  portiMis  of  the  design  Bors  and  his 
companion  inlvoduce  varying  contours,  and 
add  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  main  lines 
employed.  Mr.  Abbey  knows  the  value  of 
line.  He  uses  it  admirably  in  the  richly  orna- 
mented wall  of  the  nun's  chamber  depicted 
in  the  initial  decoration;  and  he  produces  a 
beautiful  effect  with  it  in  the  erect  staves  of 
those  banners  which  are  borne  by  the  kneel- 
ing warriors  at  the  moment  of  the  benediction. 
In  the  last  mystical  episode  of  the  sleeping 
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court,  wherein  he  had  to  accommodate  his 
design  to  a  break  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
space  on  the  wall,  he  has  solved  his  problem 
by  the  use  of  an  expedient  altogether  fasci- 
nating. The  top  of  a  heavy  door-frame  rises 
into  the  center  of  the  canvas.  Mr.  Abbey 
adheres  to  the  massive  character  imposed 
upon  him  at  this  point,  and  places  there  the 
great  marble  sarcophagus  on  which  Amfortas 
reclines,  \\Tappwl  in  a  mass  of  furs.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  this  center  the  other  per- 
sonages of  the  scene  are  placed,  their  forms 
mingling  with  the  slender  lines  of  those  pil- 
lars which  uphold  the  roof.  The  result  of 
this  sagacious  arrangement  is  that  you  appre- 
hend the  design  in  so  many  strictly  balanced 
masses,  and  get  from  it,  vaguely  but  surely, 
that  feeling  of  smooth  rhythm  which  architec- 
ture itself  possesses  in  rivalr}'  to  music.  This 
is  the  one  sensation  to  which  it  is  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  a  necessity,  to  return  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Abbey's  work. 

I  begiin  by  pointing  out  the  special  char- 
acter of  mural  decoration;  and  the  highest 
praise  to  be  expended  upon  a  series  of  pic- 
tures like  those  in  illustration  of  the  Arthur- 
ian story  is  to  say  that  they  seem  to  grow  out 
of  the  spaces  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
That  they  should  do  this  has  been  a  delightful 
surprise  to  all  those  who  have  followed  closely 
Mr.  Ablx?y'swork.  The  only  mural  piece  by  him 
which  was  known  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  his  (Irail  designs  is  that  charming  bit  of 
colonial  genre,  as  it  might  be  called,  in  which 
uc 


he  represented  a  game  of  bowls  as  playe<l  in 
New  York  during  the  Dutch  occupation.  This 
is  a  delightful  picture— one  of  the  quaintest 
Mr.  Abbey  has  done.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
very  much  the  picture  and  not  so  much  the 
decoration,  for  all  its  effectivene.'vs  on  the 
hotel  wall  which  it  adorns,  Remembering  that 
Mr.  Abbey's  fame  had  been  won  as  a  black- 
and-white  illustrator,  it  was  easy  to  assume 
that  the  ( Irail  decorations  would  not  be  what 
they  should  be.  The  artist  was  accustomed 
to  work  in  too  minute  a  vein,  with  too  deli- 
cate a  touch,  with  too  little  color  in  his  daily 
experience.  What  he  lacked,  and  would  prove 
himself  to  lack,  was  breadth.  Well,  we  know 
now  just  what  Mr.  Abbey  lacks  as  a  mural  dec- 
orator. He  lacks  apace,  time,  opportunity: 
for  even  when  he  has  completed  his  work  in 
the  library  we  will  not  have  had  half  enough 
of  his  decorative  charm.  He  has  this  last  be- 
cause he  has  those  other  things  it  was  feared 
he  might  lack— richness  and  range  of  color, 
breadth  and  vigor  of  style.  Both  qualities  are 
controlled  in  him  by  the  feeling  for  structure, 
which  is  his  most  precious  Nnrtue;  but  in  every 
relation  of  his  art  he  moves  with  freedom,  and 
the  last  impression  he  leaves  is  one  of  fine 
arti.stic  pomp,  of  precisely  that  decorative 
bravura  which  means  impressiveneas  without 
effort,  splendor  with  serenity,  brilliancy  held 
in  check  by  the  decorative  idea. 

The  endeavor  has  Ih-'ou  made  to  present  the 
various  paintings  thus  far  approached  in  the 
particular  light  shed  from  a  true  conception 
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of  w  hat  mural  decoration  means.  It  must  lie 
clear  enough  that  what  it  does  not  mean  is 
a  picture  placed  without  reference  to  its  sur- 
roundings. But  I  wish  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  lies  in  too  conventional  and  too  rigid 
an  interpretation  of  this  idea.  The  most  im- 
pressive decorations  are  those  in  which  the 
various  motives  employed  have  been  really 
built  up  into  a  whole,  composed  in  a  very 
architectural  sense,  liut  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  this  building  up  is  most  tremen- 
dous in  effect  when  the  subject  is  in  itself 
tremendous,  as  in  Mr.  Farge's  « Ascen- 
sion,* only  a  heroic  ideal  is  i>ermitted  to  the 
decorator  of  a  wall;  that  he  must  always 
be.  as  it  were,  epical,  dramatic.  Mural  dec- 
oration, like  every  other  form  of  painting, 
has,  if  I  may  continue  to  borrow  from  poetic 
terminology,  its  l)Tic  moments,  and  it  is  of 
these  that  I  now  desire  to  speak.  Were  I  to 
hark  back  to  earlier  epochs,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  go  to  the  eighteenth  centurj',  and 
find  an  illustration  in  Tiepolo.  It  is  more 
gratifying  to  discover  the  type  in  an  Ameri- 
can painter  vastly  superior  to  Tiepolo  in 
everything  that  means  delicacy  of  tempera- 
ment anil  distinction  of  tone.  I  mean  Mr. 
Dewing.  He  does  not  figure  very  often  as  a 
mural  painter.  When  he  has  appeared  in  that 
character  it  has  been  at  rare  inter\'als  in  cer- 
tain private  hou.ses  which  have  kept  his  work 
hidden.  Hut  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  New 
York  hotel— in  the  Imperial,  at  the  corner 
of  Hroadway  and  Thirty-.second  street— there 


is  a  ceiling  painted  by  Mr.  Dewing  which  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  affirm  his  full  title  to  a 
place  among  the  first  of  decorative  painters. 
It  is  a  circular  panel  showing  three  allegor- 
ical figures.  Night,  Dawn,  and  Aurora,  the 
three  poised  together  in  the  sky,  with  a  pale, 
thin,  crescent  moon  separating  Aurora  from 
her  sisters.  Dawn  half  lies  in  the  lap  of 
Night,  and  holds  in  one  outstretched  hand 
the  morning  star.  All  three  are  drapeil  in 
soft  robes  of  subtle  blues  and  pinks,  which 
blend  imperceptibly  into  the  turquoise  blue 
and  cirrus  white  of  the  sky  and  its  clouds. 
The  three  make  no  sign;  there  is  no  dramatic 
gesture,  there  ia  no  elaboration  of  symbol- 
ism. The  group  hangs  in  a  sweet  insouciance, 
graceful,  pliant,  the  very  incarnation  of  a 
lyric  inspiration.  In  its  blithe  freedom  from 
all  hint  of  academic  formalism,  wherein,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  its  mural  character  sur- 
vive ?  In  its  subtle  and  absolutely  successful 
maintenance  of  a  kind  of  aerial  balance,  it 
may  be  replied,  the  figures  floating  in  the  sky 
like  some  fixed  stars,  irregular,  if  you  like,  in 
their  disposition,  but  with  an  undercurrent 
of  something  that  tells  you  their  relations 
have  been  perfectly  adjusted. 

It  is  this  peculiar  symmetry  which  belongs 
primarily  to  a  ceiling,  particularly  to  a  ceil- 
ing of  circular  outline.  Such  a  space  needs 
a  light,  vivacious  motive;  it  wants  some  fra- 
gile forms  flung  with  the  ease  of  heedlessness 
upon  thewaiting  surface,and  at  the  same  time 
welded  together  in  a  composition  which  ac- 
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cords  in  spirit  wth  the  solidity  of  the  walls 
that  bound  it.  Remember  all  that  is  implied  in 
a  problem  of  this  description,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Dewing  exerts  an  uncommon 
power  in  mural  decoration;  that  he  possesses 
in  unusual  measure  the  faculty  of  seeing  his 
composition  as  a  whole,  apprehending  its  rela- 
tion.s,  and  determining  with  profound  inten- 
tion the  flow  of  every  contour,  the  illuminative 
office  of  every  stroke  of  the  brush,  whether  it 
be  to  flood  with  light  or  to  whelm  in  shadow. 
In  short,  while  his  work  seems  far  removed 
from  such  strictly  constructive  design  as  that 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Farge's  «  Ascension,"* 
it  is  architectural,  decorative,  to  the  very  rim 
of  the  canvas.  It  is  Mr.  Dewing's  privilege, 
however,  to  project  into  his  decorative  work, 
with  no  diminution  of  its  special  character, 
an  exceptional  proportion  of  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  his  art  in  any  form.  The  ceiling 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  not  an  easel  pic- 
ture, but  it  has  added  to  its  mural  point  all 
the  Iwauties  of  the  artist  in  his  smallest  and 
subtlest  achievements.  The  magnified  scale 
of  the  work  has  done  nothing  to  modify  Mr. 
I  )ewing's  accustomed  elegance  and  daintiness 
of  style.  The  design  has  the  sjime  fine  out- 
line.s  the  sjime  exijiiisite  modulations  of  line 
and  surface,  which  belong  to  paintings  like 
•  The  Hermit  Thrush."  In  this  ceiling  he 
has  changed  the  conditions  of  his  art  without 
surrendering  any  of  his  characteristics  of 
style;  he  has  abandoned  the  mere  limitations 


in  space  of  the  «  conversation  piece  »  for  the 
spacious  lines  of  monumental  art;  but  he  has 
remained  him.self,  he  has  kept  the  beauty,  the 
originality,  which  make  him  distinguished. 
To  do  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of 
the  decorator,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
delightful  in  tho.«?e  works  which  we  have 
traversed  than  the  strong  individualism  which 
they  illustrate.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  I^  Farge, 
for  example,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  had  established  him- 
self as  a  painter  of  easel  pictures  before  he 
had  taken  to  decoration;  yet  the  transition 
has  l)een  marked  by  an  increase  of  authority, 
by  an  expansion  of  the  artist's  style,  without 
any  loss  of  that  temperamental  quality  which 
made  him  interesting  in  the  first  place. 

This  point  is  distinctly  worth  noting  as  in- 
dicative of  a  particularly  healthy  tentlency  in 
the  new  American  school.  Nowhere  is  it  so 
easy  to  become  dryly  academic  as  in  mural 
decoration.  The  strongest  individuality  may 
find  itself  staggered  by  the  vastness  of  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  suddenly  asked  to  manifest 
itself;  and  even  in  his  moments  of  wildest  lilw 
erty  the  artist  will  paint  so  cautiously  that 
his  native  touch  grows  thin,  his  style  under- 
goes a  change.  Our  own  men  have  stood  firm 
even  in  their  experimental  stages.  The  dec- 
orations at  the  Chicago  Fair  demonstrated 
this.  They  were  lamentiibly  crude  in  more 
than  one  instance,  but  in  the  long  run  every 
one  of  the  painters  contrived  to  make  the 
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observer  feel  that  the  work  was  genuine,  that 
it  bad  a  strong  force  behind  it.  That  force 
was  compelled  to  start,  of  course,  from  the 
natures  of  the  variotis  painters  who  began 
three  or  four  years  a^^o  to  look  upon  wall- 
painting  as  a  substantial  form  of  art  and  one 
worth  practisinpj.  But  it  has  had  to  look  for 
nourishment,  dim,  at  the  hands  of  connois- 
seurs and  public  officers,  and  at  this  point 
we  draw  near  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  our  sketch.  What  chance  has  mu- 
ral decoration  in  America,  what  encovrs^ 
ment,  what  opportunity,  what  stimulus  for 
the  men  whose  abilities  are  only  waiting  to 
be  employed  in  this  lofty  sphere  of  artistic 
activity  ?  Private  enterprise  has  done  much, 
and  is  doing  more.  Public  and  semi-public 
efforts  have  also  been  made,  and  are  still 
eiBeient.  Mr.L*  Farge's  great  clmrch  deco- 
ration offevs  one  proof,  and  his  experience 
offers  many  more  to  which  reference  might 
be  made,  did  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 
permit.  Bfr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Abbey  have 
done  their  work  in  one  of  the  public  monu- 
ments of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dewing  owed  the 
commisrion  for  his  beautiful  ceiling  to  the 
enlightened  policy  which  has  begun  to  regard 
hotels  as  legitimate  objects  of  artistic  labor. 

Mr.  £dward  Simmons  has  been  working  for 
some  time  on  three  panels  fw  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  new  Criminal  Courta 
Building  of  New  York  City.  The  opportunity 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety, which  arranged  the  competition  which 
he  entered,  and  will  provide  the  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  But  when  that  work 
is  in  place  it  wOl  stand  in  an  official  spot,  and 
though  privately  inspired,  as  it  were,  it  will 
place  us  on  record  as  having  employed  the 
services  of  an  artist  in  a  building  public  to  a 
degree,  and  in  an  official,  national  sense,  that 
even  the  library  at  Boston  is  not.  In  this  we 
have  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  for  the  begin- 
ning is,  after  all,  the  thing,  ami  having  begun 
by  decorating  the  walls  of  one  of  our  municipal 
buildings,  the  road  is  short  to  similar  under- 
takings. The  enthusiasm  is  already  spreading: 
the  new  Congreesional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton, for  example,  is  to  contain  severn'  im- 
portant decorations.  A  further  assurance  of 
the  normal  development  of  the  art  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  Mr.  Simmons's  decora- 
tions. They  are  in  a  p^ood  place,  and  they 
are  good  themselves.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
nothinf^  more  decorative  produced  here  in 
all  the  brief  history  of  the  art.  The  wall 
given  to  Mr.  Simmons  is  that  before  which 
the  judge's  bench  is  placed.  It  is  marked 
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in  the  center  by  a  recess  of  some  few  inches, 
crowned  by  an  arch.  In  this  central  panel 
Mr.  Simmons  has  portrayed  a  stately  and 
majestic  ideal  of  Justice,  showing  her  erect 
in  seveve  white  robes,  with  the  flag  flung 
so  deftly  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  fall- 
ing so  jH'^if  pf^i^ly  down  her  side,  that  it  be- 
comes part  of  her  draj^ery  in  a  very  subtle 
artistic  way.  She  holds  aloft  the  scales,  and 
in  her  other  hand  poises  the  crystal  globe 
surmounted  by  a  cross  which  symbolizes  the 
Christian  world.  Above  her,  small  chonibs 
bear  the  arms  of  the  city  and  the  State.  At 
her  feet  two  childish  figures  carry  the  sword 
of  condemnation,  and  the  dove  in  which  Mr. 
Simmons  hints  the  gentleness  of  acquittal. 
These  fig^ures  stand  below  a  flight  of  two  or 
three  stone  steps,  which  end  in  the  platform' 
on  which  Justice  rears  her  queenly  lines. 
Behind  her  is  a  simple  iron  door,  flanked  by 
columns.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  this 
panel  an  oblong  division  is  hlied  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Three  Fates,  seated  on  a 
marble  bench,  with  the  fragment  of  a  pillar 
at  the  end  nearest  the  Justice.  To  the  left, 
a  group  of  three  figures  disposed  in  a  simi- 
lar composition  are  emblematic  of  lihertj. 
Equality,  and  Fraternity.  The  side-pieces  are 
nicely  balanced  with  each  other,  the  same 
gradation  in  the  heights  of  theflgores  being 
kept  in  both  pictures.  The  latter  st^ind,  more- 
over, a.<?  exactly  the  wings  needed  for  the 
tall  canvas  in  the  center.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
repu  (It  d  as  a  design,  the  work  is  brilliant  in 
its  adherence  to  the  rules  imposed  by  its  sur- 
roundings. It  is  finely  held  together,  each 
figure  falling  into  its  place  with  naturalness, 
ami  at  the  same  time  with  that  special  di}^- 
nity  and  poise  essential  in  mural  decoration. 
The  principal  figure.  Justice,  is  extraordi^ 
narily  imposing;  an  abstraction,  if  it  must  be 
called  one,  but  brimming  over  with  charac- 
ter; a  figure  so  vitalized  that  it  looms  imperi- 
ous  hi  its  place,  touches  the  imagination,  and 
stirs  the  emotions,  as  is  seldom  the  case  with 
the  Jnstitia  of  pictorial  or  decorative  art. 

With  this  suggestive  decoration  I  close 
for  the  present  this  survev  of  recent  mural 
paintin}^  in  .\merica.  All  the  men  here  men- 
tioned are  «iestined  to  exert  a  good  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  their  art.  In  another  paper 
we  may  return  to  other  men.  It  i.^  certain  that 
we  have  in  .\merica  more  than  one  master 
of  mural  decoration;  that  the  country  is  ap- 
preciative of  their  gifts;  and  that  the  move- 
ment which  has  Itri^nin  t^rnii^rh  that 
appreciation  and  the  exercise  ol  those  gifts 
is  gaining  in  imp^m. 

Bayal  CortiMoz. 
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IN  this  valley  far  and  londy 
IHrds  sang  only, 
And  the  brook, 

And  the  rain  upon  the  leaves ; 

And  all  night  long  beneath  the  f^:'.vf;-' 

(While  with  soft  breathings  8le]>t  the  housed  cattle) 

The  hivM  bees 

Made  music  like  the  murmuring  seas ; 
Prom  lichened  wall,  from  many  a  leafy  nook, 
The  chipmunk  sounded  shrill  his  tiny  rattle ; 
Tbrongrh  the  warn  day  boomed  low  the  droning  1^ 

And  the  great  mountains  shook 
With  the  organs  of  the  skies. 


Dear  these  songs  unto  my  heart; 
iiut  the  spirit  longs  for  art. 
Longs  for  mwie  that  is  bom 
Of  the  human  soul  forlorn. 
Or  the  beating  heart  of  pleasore. 
Thon,  sweet  girl,  didst  faring  this  boon 
Withotit  stint  or  measure  I 
Many  a  tune 

From  the  masters  of  all  time 
In  my  waiting  heart  made  rhyme. 


As  the  rain  on  parchM  meadows, 

As  cool  shadows 

Falling  from  the  summer  Ay, 

As  loved  memories  die, 

But  live  again  when  a  well-tun^  voice 

Makes  with  old  joy  tlie  grieved  heart  rejoice, 
Ho  came  once  more  with  thy  clear  touch 
The  melodies  I  love— 
Ah,  not  too  much, 

But  all  earth's  natural  songs  far,  far  above  1 

For  they  are  nature  felt,  and  living. 

And  human,  and  impaanoned; 

And  they  full  well  are  fashitmed 

To  bring  to  sound  and  sense  the  eternal  striving, 

The  inner  soul  of  the  inexpressive  world, 

The  meaning  furled 

Deep  at  the  heart  of  all. 

The  thought  that  mortals  name  divine, 

Whereof  all  beanty  is  the  sign. 

That  comes— ah  I  mnly  comes— at  music's  solemn  caO. 

R.  W.  GUder, 
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0  other  writer  of  our  time  has 
come  as  near  as  Stevenson  to 
the  conqveet  of  ft  perfect  Eni:- 

lish  style.  He  is  the  one  who 
stands  iirst  with  true  lovers  of 
the  art  of  words.  He  is  the  one 


who,  meet  unceanngly  inspired  (in  his  honor 

I  may  use  his  own  expressions)  by  «  an  inex- 
tinguishable zest  in  technical  successes,*  has 
also  most  constantly  remembered  « the  end  of 

all  art:  to  please."  It  seems  over-bold  to  write 
of  him  who  really  knew  how  to  write,  and  es- 
pecially to  comment  on  his  art  in  writing, 
which  is  what  I  wish  to  do. 

Yet  a  truth  that  Stevenson  has  himself 
recorded  lays  a  certain  obligation  upon  all 
humbler  workmen  to  celebrato,  as  best  they 
may,  a  master  of  their  craft.  The  public  can 
apy)r('ciate  some  kinds  of  literary  merit;  but 
« to  those  more  exquisite  refinements  of  pro- 
ficiency and  finish  which  the  artist  so  ardently 
desires,  and  so  keenly  feels,  for  which  fin  the 
vigorous  words  of  Balzac)  he  must  toil  <  like 
a  miner  buried  in  a  landslip,)  for  which,  day 
after  day,  he  recasts  and  revises  and  re- 
jects—the gross  mass  of  the  public  must  be 
ever  blind.*  Yes;  and  also  in  some  degree 
even  the  most  diligent,  hearty,  and  sensitive 
lover  of  literature  if  he  has  never  practised 
with  the  written  word  himself.  Only  those 
who  haye  been  tan((ht  through  brotherhood  in 
effort  can  perceive  with  eleamess  the  high- 
est kinds  of  technical  success,  and  value  them 
at  their  full  worth.  Others  may  see  the 
beauty,  bat  not  the  whole  of  it;  they  may  feel 
it,  but  not  with  all  their  heart  .  They  cannot 
realize  in  how  many  different  ways  of  varying 
fsnltinesseverything  may  be  said,  or  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  sayanything  even  reasonably  well ; 
therefore  they  cannot  adequately  }»rize  the 
skill  which  finds  the  one  perfect  form  of  utter- 
ance. Lackinnrfon  insight^they  fail  of  fnll  sym- 
pathy; without  this  there  can  never  be  the 
fullest  measure  of  appreciation ;  and  so  the  tri- 
bute of  anyone  who  has  actually  tried  to  write 
13  somewlLkt  ezenaed  of  useless  temerity. 

Stevenson  himself  has  told  how  his  techni- 
cal studies  were  begun.  He  has  told  of  the 
years  when  he  went  about  with  an  English 
classic  in  one  pocket  and  pencil  and  paper 
in  the  other,  trying  with  devoted  doggedness 
to  reproduce  his  iwjdel's  style,  and  when  the 


task  was  achieved,  changing  to  another  model 
and  beginning  a  similar  task  afresh.  It  would 
he  disGOoraging  to  read  of  this  modest  yet 
proud  persistence  were  there  any  reason  why, 
instead,  it  should  not  be  inspiring.  Of  course 
we  are  hardly  wise  if  we  dream  that  we  also 
were  bom  with  our  hands  full  of  the  gold  of 
genius,  and  we  may  not  always  l)e  wise  if  we 
endeavor  to  beat  out  the  grains  of  our  little 
talent  in  the  same  way  that  Stevenson  chose. 
Yet  surely  his  example  commands  us  and  en- 
courages us  to  disenfjage  them  somehow— 
somehow  to  purify  them  and  prove  them  be- 
fore we  mint  them  and  try  to  purchase  a 
public  hearing  for  our  thoughts. 

This  chapter  of  iStevenson's,  showing  how 
the  greatest  artist  of  his  land  and  day  hdd 
the  foundations  of  his  skill,  and  his  "Let- 
ter to  a  Young  Gentleman, »  showing  how- 
to  the  end  of  his  days  the  true  artist  moils 
and  travails  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as 
must  the  man  who  dif;s  the  prround,  but 
sweating  also  the  blood  of  his  heart  and  the 
ichor  of  his  sool— these  should  lie  underneath 
the  pillow  of  every  youth  who  ventures  to 
think,  « I  will  please  with  my  pen."  And  there 
is  another  chapter  of  iStevenson's  that  ought 
to  lie  with  them.  I  have  forgotten  its  name, 
and  have  not  chanced  upon  it  among  his  col- 
lected essays.  I  read  it  long  ago  in  a  maga- 
zine, and  I  lent  it  to  a  friend  (until  th«i  my 
friend),  who  carried  it  off  to  Europe  and  new 
brought  it  back.  It  analyzed  the  riches,  pov- 
erties, and  peculiarities  of  the  English  tongue 
from  the  technical  point  of  view;  and  it  must 
have  come  with  a  sort  of  blinding  light,  as  of 
a  revelation  from  the  mount  of  art,  to  many 
a  man  who  had  long  believed  that  he  knew 
how  to  use  this  to;u;ue  It  showed  that  mere 
sound  helps  or  hinders  sense,  and  that  all 
sounds  must  be  considered  even  apart  from 
sense.  It  showed  that  a  right  respect  for 
them  means  a  delicate  ref^ard,  not  merely 
for  constructions  and  conspicuous  cadences, 
but  also  for  words  and  syllables  as  such,  for 
slightest  accentuations,  for  individual  let- 
ters, their  contrasts  and  harmonies,  and  the 
curious  meanings  they  somehow  bear  irre- 
spective of  the  sense  to  which,  in  this  word 
or  in  that,  man  has  forced  them  to  contrib- 
ute. It  showed  that  an  artist  does  not  simply 
set  out  the  broad  pattern  of  his  verbal  mosaic 
with  car^  and  carefully  proportion  its  main 
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parts,  but  thinks  of  eveiy  sentence  as  a  work 
of  art  in  itself,  of  every  word  and  letter  as 

a  possible  Jewel  or  Mot,  sure  to  enhance  the 
ofTcrt  of  the  finished  work  if  selected  rightly, 
to  mar  ii  if  choikjn  by  a  listless  ear. 

In  short,  this  chapter  explained  an  art  so 
difficult,  and  sot  a  task  so  subtile,  endless,  and 
complex  (like  the  task  of  the  fairy-tale  prin- 
cess who  was  told  to  sort  the  feathers  pulled 
from  a  thousand  different  birds),  that  in  read- 
ing it  arte  might  easily  have  exclaimed,  «  No 
man  can  write  well,»  but  for  the  cheerful  fac  t 
that  its  own  words  had  been  set  in  array  by 
Stevenson.  Revealinjf  his  attitude  toward  his 
art.  hi.s  per^iistenlly  beheld  ideals,  it  proved 
that  the  attitude  wa^  not  overstrained,  that 
the  ideals  might  be  achieved.  Perfectly 
achieved?  Constantly,  consistently  achieved? 
Stevenson  nuyr  answer.  Perfect  sentences,  he 
says,  have  often  been  written,  perfect  para- 
graph8  at  times— never  a  perfect  page. 

If  thoup;hts  of  such  labors  and  ideals  as 
these,  and  of  such  a  partial  possible  success, 
disconrage  instead  of  inspirinf?  yon,  young 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  please  with  your  pens, 
you  will  do  best  to  set  your  wishin^-caps  at 
another  angle.  In  a  literal  sem^e  you  hardly 
could  have  been  born  to  write;  but,  it  seems, 
you  were  not  born  even  to  learn  to  write. 
The  seed  of  the  artist  is  not  in  you.  Our  wise 
and  gentle  master  tells  yon  bow  to  apply  the 
test: « If  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade, 
apart  from  any  question  of  success  or  fame, 
the  gods  have  called  him » ;  otherwise  he  has 
mistaken  the  voice.  The  mark  of  the  artist's 
vocation  is  an  « unfaltering  and  delighted 
industry,"  a  « laborious  partiality »  for  the 
unremitting  technical  struggle  it  demands. 
Notice  the  words:  love,  not  endurance;  not 
sufferance,  but  partiality;  not  mere  unfalter- 
ing, but  delighted  labor.  If  you  really  love 
vocables  and  phrases,  constructions,  cadences, 
rhythms,  accentuations,  coiwonants  and  vow- 
els, and  even  punctuation-mnrks,  for  their 
own  dear  sake,  and  not  alone  because  they 
can  serve  yonr  personal  needs;  if  yon  care 
more  to  make  their  beauty  plain  than  to  win 
notice  for  yourself;  and  if  you  find  the  strug- 
gle thus  implied  a  veritable  joy,  then,  and  then 
only,  you  may  believe  that  you  were  born— 
certainly  to  begin  to  try  to  learn  to  write, 
and  possibly,  in  the  far  end,  to  succeed. 

Of  conrse,  without  all  this  yon  may  tell,  in 
printed  words  not  loudly  offensive  to  the  ear, 
many  things  that  people  will  like  to  know; 
and  perhaps  they  will  win  you  for  a  time  what 
may  seem  a  literary  place:  but  the  prepara- 
tory work  you  do  with  your  pen  will  not  really 
be  writing,  and  so  the  waters  of  oblivion  will 


soon  undermine  the  pillars  of  that  place. 
Nothing  hot  artendnres.  Even  if  the  thoughts 

which  He  behind  your  want  of  art  have  a  lasting 
value,  it  will  simply  be  as  food  for  other  minds 
competent  to  give  them  an  imperishable  form. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  leam  to 
write  pretty  well  and  Vf  t  lia  i  little  to  say; 
the  gods  sometimes  call  men  to  be  artists, 
granting  them  gifts  of  ear  and  eye  and  pa- 
tience, and  then  cramp  their  art  declaring 
that  they  shall  have  commonplace  souls  and 
brains.  In  such  a  ca^^e  you  may  still  be 
welcome  in  the  world,  putting  yonr  trifle  of 
thought  into  agreeable  words.  lUit  really  to 
serve  the  v  n-ld  as  a  great  artist  senses  it, 
really  to  aiiam  to  beautiful,  individual,  and 
immortal  words,  you  mnst  have  much  to  say, 
and  things  which  no  one  cl.'^e  has  perceived 
and  felt  in  quite  the  same  fashion.  You  must 
be  a  person  as  well  as  an  artist.  And  this 
truth, too,  Stevenson's  work  supports.  Within 
and  beyond  the  technical  perfection  of  his 
style,  inspiring  and  infusing  it,  and  to  a  great 
degree  creating  it,  lies  the  strong  and  charm- 
ing personality  of  the  man. 

All  his  friends  praise  the  spirit  that  resided 
in  this  man.  They  delight  to  speak,  not  of 
special  qualities  and  gifts,  but  of  the  man  as 
a  whole— the  character,  the  nature,  the  per- 
sonality which  his  gifts  and  qualities  com- 
posed. The  doer,  they  tell  us,  was  better  than 
any  of  his  deeds,  his  art  in  living  finer  than 
his  art  in  writing:  even  more  remarkable, 
more  admirable,  even  lees  easfly  to  be  ana- 
lyzed and  ox'plained. 

I  was  not  a  friend  of  his.  I  talked  with 
him  only  once  for  a  scanty  hour.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  fact  which  impels  me  to  lay  my  little 
stone  on  the  cairn  that  his  friends  are  building. 
They  may  be  attainted  of  conscious  exaggera- 
tion, or  at  least  of  loving,  if  unwitting,  bias — 
they,  but  not  I,  the  stranger.  And,  besides,  an 
impression  received  by  a  stranger  and  pre- 
served alone  in  the  memory  for )  ears,  neither 
disturbed  nor  reinforced  by  repetitions,  may, 
if  it  tallies  with  the  impressions  left  by  long 
acquaintance,  have  a  special  value  of  its  own. 

This,  then,  is  the  stranger's  witness,  and  it 
is  precisely  like  the  friend's:  No  man  could 
have  a  more  definite  personality  than  Louis 
Stevenson's;  none  could  more  surely  awaken 
immediate  interest  or  exert  a  more  instant 
charm,  or  could  seem  more  con\incingly  to 
guarantee  that  the  charm  and  interest  would 
perennially  flourish  and  increase.  There  is 
one  kind  of  success  which  Stevenson  rarely 
can  have  known  -  the  slow  subdual  of  indiffer- 
ence; and  one  kind  of  disappointment  which 
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he  seldom  can  have  felt— the  pause  of  the 
foot  of  fHendlineas  on  the  threshold  of  love. 

He  was  ill  when  I  saw  him  in  New  York  in 
the  spririx  of  1888,  after  he  had  come  down 
from  the  Adirondacks.  He  was  in  hv>d,  &&  he 
often  used  to  be  for  days  together— so  often 
that  the  beautiful  portrait  which,  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  St.  Gaudens  had  made  of  him, 
backed  by  his  pillows  and  covered  by  his 
blanketB,  must,  I  fanqr,  seem  to  many  Am«p- 
ican  friends  the  Stevenson  whom  they  knew 
best.  He  was  in  a  dismal  hotel,  in  the  most 
dismal  poeirible  chamber.  Even  a  very  buoy- 
ant soul  might  have  been  pardoned  if,  then 
and  there,  it  had  declined  upon  inactivity  and 
gloom.  But  these  were  not  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere  I  found. 

There  were  a  great  many  thing"?  on  Ste- 
venson's bed— things  to  eat  and  to  smoke, 
things  to  write  with  and  to  read.  I  have  seen 
tidier  sick-beds,  and  also  invalids  more  mod- 
ishly  attired:  this  one  wore  over  his  shoulders 
an  old  red  cloak  with  a  hole  for  the  head  in 
the  ndddle  (a  mytpe,  I  supposed),  which,  faded 
and  spott-ed  with  ink,  looked  much  like  a 
school-room  table-cloth.  But  fho  untidiness 
seemed  a  proof  of  his  desire  tu  iuaice  the  most 
of  each  pacing  minute;  clearly,  the  littering 
thiriL-  Viad  been  brought,  not  in  case  they 
might  be  wanted,  but  as  answers  to  actual  and 
eager  needs.  Ill  as  he  was,  Stevenson  had 
been  reading  and  writing— and  smoking,  as 
St.  Gaudens  shows;  and  in  fact,  I  call  him  an 
invalid  chiefly  because,  as  I  remember  him,  the 
term  has  snch  a  pictnresqne  unfitness.  His 
body  was  in  evil  case,  but  his  spirit  was  more 
bright,  more  eager,  more  ardently  and  health- 
ily alive  than  that  of  any  other  mortal. 

I  find  myself  repeating  the  one  word 
«  eager.*  There  is  none  which  better  befits 
Stevenson's  appearance  and  manner  and  talk. 
His  mind  seemed  to  quiver  with  perpetual 
hope  of  something  that  would  give  it  a  new 
idea  to  feed  upon,  a  new  fact  to  file  away,  a 
new  experience  to  be  tested  and  savored.  I 
could  read  this  attitude  even  in  the  quick 
cordiality  of  his  p^reeting:.  The  welcome  was 
not  for  me,  as  myself,  but  for  the  new  person 
—for  the  new  human  being,  who,  possessing 
ears  and  a  tongue,  might  possibly  contribute 
som'"  itf^m  to  the  harvest  of  the  day. 

Despite  hia  mastery  of  the  arts  of  lan- 
guage, 1  do  not  believe  tliat  Stevenson  ever 
excelled  in  the  artifice  of  small  talk;  he 
must  always  have  had  too  many  real  words 
to  say,  and  have  felt  too  sure  that  other  folk 
would  like  to  hear  them.  This,  indeed,  was 
one  j^reat  secret  of  his  charm:  he  assumed 
that  you  too  were  alertly  alive;  he  believed 


that  you  would  understand  and  share  his 
interMt  in  an  interesting  things.  Thsfefore 

one  interview  was  enough  to  prove  him  what 
his  friends  assert  and  his  books  declare  him 
to  have  been— a  philosopher  very  wise  in 
that  most  precious  kind  of  lore  which  (B^ves 
the  soul  modesty  and  poise,  cheerfulness, 
humor,  and  courage;  a  student  of  human  na- 
ture, not  with  classifications  and  categories 
tofiU  out,  but  with  a  special  welcoming  niche 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  each  new  human 
soul;  a  «  detached  intelligence,*  but  a  hearty 
intimately  attached  to  eve^  palpitant  filMr 
in  the  web  of  existence,  which  loved  to  love, 
and  chose  for  its  hatred  only  fundamentally 
hateful  and  harmful  things  like  hypocrisy, 
vanity,  intolerance,  and  cowardice  in  the  face 
of  life.  He  seemed  so  individual,  not  because 
he  was  more  eccentric  than  others,  but  be- 
cause he  was  more  genuine  and  more  broad, 
more  self-expressive,  and  possessed  of  a 
wider  and  richer  self  to  be  explained. 

Look  at  his  portrait  in  prohle,  and  you  will 
see  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  a  virile 
sort  in  the  general  cast  of  the  face  and 
head,  sagacity  in  the  long  but  not  prominent 
nose,  and  poetic  feeling  in  the  contour  of  the 
brow.  But  in  a  full  view  the  countenance  was 
still  more  remarkable.  The  upper  part,  ex- 
traordinarily broad  between  the  eyes,  was 
deerlike  in  its  gentle  serenity,  but  the  lower 
part,  very  narrow  in  comparison,  was  almost 
fox-like  in  its  keen  alertness;  and  the  mo- 
bility of  the  mouth  hardly  seemed  to  tit  with 
the  steady  intentness  of  the  wide,  dark  eyes. 
But  if  at  first  this  face  appeared  to  contra- 
dict itself,  the  reason  lay,  1  think,  in  the  fact 
that  we  iieldom  see  the  face  of  a  man  who 
is  at  once  a  lover  of  action  and  a  lover  of 
dreams  and  of  books,  an  astute  and  yet  a 
most  affectionate  observer  of  life  and  of  men 
and  of  the  humors  of  the  lives  of  men,  and, 
besides^  an  artist  of  imaginative  mold. 

I  remember  how  Stevenson's  face  looked 
when  he  said  that,  long  though  he  had  been 
tied  to  sedentary  habito,  and  deeply  though 
he  loved  the  art  they  pe^rmitted  him  to  prac- 
tise, the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  he  held 
to  be  the  best  was  still  the  joy  of  outdoor 
living:  it  was  a  beautiful  face  just  then,  be- 
cause  it  revealed  a  soul  which  could  endure 
without  bemoaning  itself.  And  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  beanfifnl  again  when  it  turned 
merry  over  a  little  tale  of  attempts  to  learn 
the  art  of  knitting  as  a  solace  for  hours  of 
wearisome  languor— unavailing  attempte,  al- 
though he  had  persisted  in  them  until  he 
brought  himself  to  the  verge  — nay.  he  de- 
clared, actually  over  the  verge— of  tears.  An 
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amusing  little  story  it  seemed  as  he  told  its  in  his  conquest  of  an  almost  perfect  style; 
details,  yet  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of  its  but  he  was  helped  quite  as  much  by  his  moral 
tellinfj  it  might  have  moved  a  listener  to  tears  gif  tsiof  course  by  that  determination  to  make 
in  his  turn,  so  unconscious  did  the  teller  saem  the  most  of  existence  which  is  the  mainapring 
that  a  lifelong  story  of  smiling  conflict  with  of  indiffitry,  and  by  the  patience,  the  che^ful- 
bitter  denials  and  restrictions,  when  reduced  ness,  the  hopefulness,  the  delight  in  small  dig- 
to  its  very  lowest  terms,  then  showed  the  very  coveries  and  achievements,  which  make  indus- 
sharpest,  moat  tragical  edge  of  its  pathos.  try  a  joy;  and  furthermore,  by  the  <i;entlene8S 
I  should  like  to  nmke  you  understand  how  and  loving  sympathy  which  alone  can  render 
Stevenson  gave  this  story,  and  how  he  spoke  a  spirit  clear  ami  sensitive  and  i  m.  i  al,  and 
(now  with  a  very  conscious  pride)  about  the  by  that  desire  to  make  other  people  happy 
strategical  soldier-games  which,  hi  scientific  which  includes  the  belief  that  the  end  of  all 
ways,  he  and  his  stepson  were  in  the  habit  art  is  to  please, 
of  playing;  I  should  like  to  relate  how  he 

pounced  upon  every  Americanism  1  chanced  Bkilliant  as  were  iStevenson's  powers  of 

to  utter,  not  deriding  it,  but  shaking  it  in  thought  and  word,  he  was  no  epignun-tumer, 

the  teeth  of  a  pleased  curiosity  as  a  ^nt  of  no  p\Totechnist  in  idea  or  expression.  A  clear 

treasure-trove,  a  new  fragment  of  speech  and  coherent  train  of  thought  runs  through 

?dth  an  origin,  a  history,  a  utility  that  must  Ms  most  sparkling  chapters;  in  its  elucidatioii 

be  ]  irn  d;and  in  other  Ways  to  explain  what  every  phrase  plays  an  indispensable  r61e;  and 

a  zest  he  had  for  those  myriad  little  interests,  the  prarment  of  style  fits  the  thought  so 

little  occupations,  discoveries,  and  acquisi-  closely  that,  although  each  sentence  is  in  itself 

tions,  which  make  enstence  a  perpetual  joy  a  work  of  art,  none  exists  for  itself,  but  all  for 

to  a  fresh  and  questing  mind,  hut  which  most  the  sake  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole, 

adult  minds  have  grown  too  stiff  and  dull  to  Singularly  excellent  is  this  whole  as  a 

vahie.  And  of  course  I  should  like  to  record  medium  for  the  tranaferenoe  of  thought; 

how  be  fspoke  about  his  own  writings,  and,  impeccably  lucid  and  limpid,  translating  all 

with  even  quicker  pleasure,  talked  about  shades  of  perception,  sensation,  and  emotion 

those  of  others.  But  to  mummify  beautiful,  with  such  ease  and  preciseness  that  the  reader 

vivid  speech  is  to  do  it  deep  injuslice,  and  scarcely  remembers  he  is  absorbing  the 

so  I  will  not  try  to  reproduce  his  words;  and  tliought  of  another.  But  even  this  rare  merit 

if  I  should  try  to  paraphrase  them,  I  should  does  not  necessarily  imply  great  charm  of 

merely  blur  their  meaning,'  to  myself  and  make  style.  To  achieve  the  high^t  kind  of  charm, 

it  clear  to  no  one  else.  of  beauty,  the  ear  must  be  enchanted  while 

liather,  let  us  read  once  more  in  his  the  mind  is  definitely  and  delicately  led. 

printed  pages.  He  was  interpreting  himself  If  you  do  not  possess  an  ear  for  the  music 

when  he  wrote,  « Gentleness  and  cheerful-  of  proee  (which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 

ness— these  come  before  all  morality;  they  with  the  ear  for  music  proper,  and  is  difl!'cr- 

are  the  perfect  duties  * ;  and  again,  quaintly^  ^ven  from  an  ear  for  verse,  and  a  good 

in  one  of  his  babyhood  poems :  deal  less  conimon),no  one  can  make  yon  under- 

Th«  world  isM^motm  uttmber  of  things  extraordinaiy  beauty  of  Stevenaon's 

1  'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  b«ppy  bb  kingi.  work.  But  if  you  do  possew  thi?  orj^an.  you 

will  rate  him,  as  an  artist,  at  least  as  high  as 
To  make  other  people  happy,  and  to  turn  any  poet.  The  essentials  of  good  poetic  form» 
everything  in  the  populous,  I'rotean  world  to  with  its  organized  measure  and  accentuation, 
profit  and  pleasure  for  himself  by  really  see-  and  often  its  determined  rhymes,  are  sym- 
ing  it  and  feeling  it— these  were  the  key-  metry  and  balance,  diversified  uniformity, 
notes  of  St^i'venson's  fine  philosophy;  these  varied  repetition,  echoing  assonance  and  res- 
were  the  corner-stones  of  thnt  code  of  ethics  onance.  The  essentials  of  good  prose  form 
which,  put  into  practice  und^i  inals  that  we  are  a  graceful  asymmetry,  a  discreet  avoid- 
can  hardly  measure,  enabled  him  to  demon-  ance  of  actual  in  favor  of  suggested  balance, 
strate,  for  the  benefit  of  us  all,  what  he  once  harmony  in  perpetual  diversity,  no  obvious 
described  as  the  great  Theorem  of  the  Liv-  repetitions  or  echoings,  and  yet  in  every 
ableness  of  Ufe.  And  it  was  needful  to  de-  phrase  a  recognition  of  the  form  and  color  of 
fine  this  code,  this  philoso{)hy,  in  speaking  of  all  accompanying  phrases.  Thus  a  more  sub- 
his  art,  because  it  inspired  his  books  as  well  til(>  if  not  a  higher  technical  sense  ^roesto  the 
as  his  words  and  deeds,  and  not  only  their  in-  making  of  very  good  prose  than  of  even  very 
tellectual,  but  their  esthetic, distinction.  Def-  good  poetry:  there  are  no  fomnUas  or  rules 
initeiy  esthetic  gifts  helped  him,  of  course,  to  give  assurance  or  warning,  no  aignal-crieB 
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determined  upon  in  advance,  and  thereafter 
loadly  audible  as  helpers  of  a  doubting?  ear. 

The  greatest  danger  which  attends  the 
wonld-be  writer  of  harmonious  prose  is  the 
pitfall  laid  by  bis  knowledge  <n  tbe  sweet 
expedients  of  verse.  It  can  hardly  be  said  of 
any  other  modern  uTiter  of  Enp^lish  whose 
jiages  are  as  musical  as  Stevenson's  that  he 
always  avoids  tbis  pitfall.  But  in  Stevenson's 
we  never  come  upon  the  smallest  fragment  of 
pseudo-verse— a  too  prettily  rounded  para- 
graph, a  too  surely  expected  cadence,  a  too 
evident  balancing  of  phrases,  a  too  regular 
arranfjement  of  words  or  repetition  of  sounds. 
Of  course  he  is  never  seduced  by  the  vulgar 
dianns  of  the  rhetorical,  the  grandiloquent, 
or  the  sentimental  mode;  and  it  is  almost  an 
insult  to  take  pains  to  say  that  he  never  de- 
scends to  «  cheap  finish,*  is  never  caught  by 
the  prompt  appeal  of  trite  verbal  formulas, 
by  the  attractiveness  of  superfluous  words  or 
of  words  which  do  not  precisely  reproduce 
the  thought,  or  by  those  terrilMe  brumma- 
gem devices,  like  Inud  alliteration,  which  are 
so  often  loved  by  English  writers  when  they 
aspire  to  style  at  all,  and  so  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  as  proofs  of  technical 
mastery.  Perfect  accord  l>etween  sense  and 
sound,  perfect  beauty  of  sound,  and  a  per- 
fect avoidance  of  palpable  artifice— these, 
with  freshness  and  a  very  masculine  vigor, 
are  the  qualities  of  Stevenson's  prose  style. 

But  the  main  fact  which  entitles  it  to  be 
called  a  perfect  style  is  its  constancy  in 
excellence  and  charm.  It  is  always  firm  and 
complete  in  texture,  and  uniform  in  the  sense 
that»  while  it  varies  in  spurit  to  suit  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  it  does  not  vary  in  quality  from 
line  to  line,  from  page  to  page.  I  think  that 
Stevenson  himsetf  has  really  written  perfect 
pages;  and  at  all  events,  his  style  delights 
us  more  as  a  whole  than  in  any  of  its  parts, 
striking  or  exquisite  though  many  of  these 
may  still  appear  when  torn  away  fimn  their 
context.  If  you  like  best  to  be  surprised  by 
independent  epiprrams.  by  unexpected  bursts 
of  eloquence,  by  sudden  marvels  of  expres- 
sional  felicity,  turn  to  some  other  writer. 
Stevenson  will  not  amaze  you  thus.  Hut,  ex- 
cept very  slightly  now  and  then  in  his  earli- 
er efforts,  hd  will  never  disappoint  you  or 
let  you  down.  And  this  experience  ought  to 
seem  more  amazing  than  any  other  could. 
To  do  things  flawlessly  from  end  to  end  is  a 
rarer  and  more  satisfying  merit  than  to  do 
portions  of  them  magnificently  well.  To  strike 
a  beautiful  key  and  always  maintain  it,  even 
when  treating  of  ugly  or  commonplace  things, 
and  yet  to  kMptbe  thing  and  its  expression 


in  accord— this  is  the  noblest  of  literary 
triumphs. 

Hand  in  hand  with  such  constancy  in  tech- 
nical success  goes,  of  course,  great  simplicity 
of  means  and  method.  Much  splendor  in  treat- 
ment, much  richn^  In  the  elements  esnplc^ed, 
may  be  perfectly  managed  in  little  pieces  of 
work,  or  may  make  a  large  one  so  dazzUngly 
gorgeous  tliat  only  a  trauied  eye  will  perceive 
discrepancy  between  its  parts.  Rut  this  dis- 
crepancy must  exist.  The  limitations  of  hu- 
man power  forbid  that  a  cathedral  shall  be 
elab<anted— chiseled  and  jeweled  all  over— 
like  a  small  shrine  for  the  bones  of  a  saint; 
and  if  the  thing  were  done,  the  laws  of  art 
would  finrbid  its  looking  well.  No  one  could 
^^Tite  a  book  from  end  to  end  as  Kuskin  has 
written  his  most  sumptuous  passages;  and  if 
he  could,  it  would  weary  and  distress  the 
reader.  But  «The  Pilgrim's  Progress*  is 
homogeneous  from  end  to  end;  its  beauty  is 
complete  because  the  great  artist  who  \^Tote 
it  was  clasmeally  serene  and  simple  in  style. 
And  none  of  the  emphatic  and  violent,  the 
sweetly  sentimental,  the  elaborately  « pre- 
cious,* or  the  perfervid,  luscious,  and  lux- 
uriant writers  of  our  day  approaches  Steven- 
.son  in  his  power  to  be  always  at  his  best. 
Yet,  in  saying  that  his  work  is  beautiful,  1 
have  affirmed,  of  course,  that  its  simplicity 
is  never  monotonous,  bald,  or  hard.  It  is  like 
the  work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  which  would 
be  grievously  deformed  were  it  besprinkled 
with  East  Indian  jewels. 

Catholic  in  sympathy  and  eagwly  active  of 
brain,  Stevenson  wrote  in  many  moods,  and 
his  style  served  him  equally  well  in  all.  There 
is  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  prove  these 
facts  by  reading,  in  close  contrast,  the  stories 
and  essays  that  most  widely  difter.  Take 
"The  Merry  Men,»  for  instance,  and  then 
« Will  o'  the  Mill.»>  « Pulvis  et  Fmbra," 
«Markham,)»  «<The  Flight  through  the  Hea- 
ther,B  and  the  mysterious  tale  of  negro  ma- 
gic and  tornadoes.  Tone  and  temper  could 
hardly  vary  more,  and  the  words,  as  per- 
spicuous and  as  beautiful  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  others,  seem  to  have  been  twin-bom 
with  the  thoughts.  15ut,  oh,  how  far  from 
the  truth  this  seeming  must  lie!  What  un- 
fatteaing  and  delightml  industky  must  have 
wrought  this  perfect  union,  in  so  many  differ- 
ent keys,  of  thoughts,  inchoate  till  the  right 
words  were  found,  with  words  which  had 
to  he  chosen  from  among  ten  thousand,  and 
arranged  in  the  one  right  way  of  many  score! 
Only  those  who  have  tried  to  write  can  fancy 
it  all.  Only  those  who  have  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded can  property  wvy  the  feeling  Steven- 
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son  must  have  known  each  time  be  inscribed 
liis  «  Flnfs.v  Donbtlem  hi  hte  later  yean  the 

work  w»»ni  rn'ire  easily  than  at  first.  But 
work  it  must  always  have  ht-en,  and  the  joy 
in  its  completion  can  never  have  decreased; 
for,  once  they  are  succeasfiilly  outlived,  the 
nioniory  of  our  most  desperate  hours  of 
struggle  remains  to  j^ive  to  readier  accom- 
plishment ii  deliciouii  flavor  (»f  surprise. 
And  this  is  not  the  least  among  the  facta 
which  proclaim,  quite  unmistakably,  the  liv* 
ableness  of  life. 

The  shnplicity  of  StevenBon'a  slyle  is  Yvy 
notable  in  connection  with  its  frequent  poetie 
force.  Not  more  for  poetical  suggestiveneas 
than  for  dramatic  clarity  or  for  picturesque- 
nem  in  narration  did  he  need  to  draw  upon 
flourishin}^  turns  of  jihrase,  or  upon  words 
that  are  strikinj^ly  s(jnorous,  recondite,  or 
even  uncommun.  Take  thid  jKvssage,  for  ex- 
Aiple:  «  And  if  he  had  anything  like  the  same 
inspiring  weather,  the  same  niLr^its  of  uproar, 
men  in  armor  rolling  and  resounding  down 
tibA  stain  of  hesTen,  the  rain  hiasinif  on  the 
nllage  streets,  the  wild  bull's-eye  of  the 
storm  flashing  all  night  long  into  the  bare 
inn  chamber— the  same  sweet  return  of  day, 
the  same  unfathomable  blue  of  noon,  the  same 
high-coloreil  halcyon  eves"— I  need  not  finish 
the  sentence,  for  these  words  suffice.  If  you 
lind  Lhtin  unpoetic  because  with  one  excep- 
tion they  are  simple  and  common  words,  while 
that  one  is  scarcely  rare,  then  yon  must 
be  among  those  who  think  that  wine  is  not 
wine  unless  it  is  heated  and  spiced. 

Again,  Stevenson's  exquisite  mastery  of  the 
means  of  expression  nowhere  does  him  better 
service  than  in  translating  his  gently  smiling 
outlook  upon  life.  Of  courae  he  is  never, 
crudely,  a  maker  of  mirth,  althou^^h  upon 
occasion  there  is  an  actual  laugh  in  his  words. 
But  he  is  always  the  man  of  humor.  Some- 
times you  scarcely  notice  that  he  smiles;  but 
when  you  lay  down  the  book  your  heart  is 
warm,  and  this  is  proof  of  the  smile,  and  also 
of  its  difference  from  the  grin  of  the  cynic  or 
the  simper  of  the  fatuous.  And  often  his  smil- 
ing sparkles  like  sunlight  on  water,  nr  g-lows 
like  a  hcarth-hre  cheering  some  dusky  cham- 
ber of  thought  into  which  he  has  bidden  us 
to  consider  themes  as  tragical  as  « sad  stories 
of  the  death  of  kings.*  No  one  but  a  j^eat 
artist  can  thus  blend  emotions,  infusing  gluoni 
with  the  reflection  of  cheerfulness,  and  mer- 
riment with  the  memor)'  of  the  pathos  of  all 
life.  Every  one  of  us  feels  this  blending 
at  tiroes;  but  an  incomparable  skill  in  words 


is  needed  to  express  it  without  affectation  or 
eieess. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  should 
be  said  of  Stevenson's  art  in  writing.  Here, 
however,  I  can  only  try  to  tell  what,  in  a  per- 

sonal  way.  it  has  meant  to  me,  and  thus  ex- 
plain \^ith  more  distinctness  why  1  could  not 
withhold  my  hand  from  its  praise. 

I  can  fairly  complain  that  the  technical 
ftrujjple  has  been  much  harder  for  me  than 
for  the  majority.  Yet  I  can  fairly  boast  that 
I  have  loved  it  better  than  the  majority,  even 
in  its  hardest  and  dulkirt  phases,  and  that  (I 
remember  how  Stevenson  applauded  when  he 
had  drawn  out  the  confession)  twenty  rewrit- 
ings,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  thirty,  and  tfly; 
hiivr  f*<'n  come  within  my  not  unpleased  ex- 
jtericnce.  Yet  one  day  last  ■winter,  when  I 
tried  to  write,  neither  the  effort  nor  the  result 
seemed  in  the  least  worth  while.  A  useless 
task,  a  savorless  possible  success  — this  is 
what  I  felt.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  to-day  and  yesterday  proved  it- 
self  an  echo  of  my  knowledge  that  Stevenson 
had  died.  Of  course  I  had  never  looked  for- 
ward to  writing  as  he  did:  there  are  bounds 
to  sane  ambitions.  And  I  had  never  expected 
him  to  read  what  I  might  wTite,  much  less 
to  approve  it.  Yet  somewhere,  i  now  discov- 
ered, although  I  had  not  clearly  realized  the 
truth  before— somewhere  down  in  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  had  always  been  the  feeling:  If 
he  does  chance  to  see  this,  what  a  pity  if  it 
should  be  less  good  than,  with  every  effort,  I 
can  manage  to  make  it;  and  what  a  triumph 
if  it  should  be  good  enough  for  him  to  read 
without  actual  distress!  Such,  I  now  discov- 
ered, had  been  the  spur;  very  vai^ie  and  fool- 
ish and  unreasonable;  but  how  potent,  how 
helpful,  how  insistent  in  its  sharp  monitions, 
how  delightfully  wanning  in  its  utterly  vague 
reminders  of  a  possible  crown  for  what  I  knew 
to  be  an  all-but-impossilile  true  success— this 
1  realized  on  the  day  of  which  I  speak,  and 
this  I  shall  never  again  forget.  For  now  that 
the  throne  of  the  prince  is  vacant  in  our 
little  world  of  art,  in  our  strenuous  little 
world  of  oft-defrauded  but  perennial  aispira- 
tion,  I  feel  that  there  will  never  again  be 
quite  as  much  joy  in  the  technical  stnicrgle; 
ami  I  know  that,  even  if  1  could  ever  write  a 
page  as  he  wTote  hundreds,  success  would 
bring  a  pang  of  disapp<nntment— now  that 
the  moat  foolish  dreamer  can  no  longer  anti- 
cipate that  happy  hour  in  which  Stevenson 
was  to  smile  and  say.  <  Wdl  dme.* 

M.  6r.  Van  Renudaer. 
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[¥Ail\  are,  perhaps,  only  three  she  was  less  than  twelve  years  old  when 

living  actresses  now  in  active  first  sent  upon  the  stage  to  help  in  making 

life  to  whom  the  title  •great •  provision  for  the  family.  In  those  days,  it  is 

would  be  applied  by  common  said,  she  often  felt  the  panp?  of  hiinfrer, 
consent.  These  are  fcJarah  being  miserably  paid  in  the  inferior  theaters 
B^hardt,  Helena  Modjeeka,  in  which  atone  she  coold  secure  engi^menta. 
and  Eleonora  Duse.  Janauschek,  alas!  al-  Ht-r  abilities  must  have  been  precncious,  for 
thou^jh  still  upon  the  stapre.  k'lonjis  to  the  from  the  first  she  played  leading  characters 
past,  while  Ellen  Terry,  with  all  her  dainty  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  She  never  posed 
skill  and  radiant  charm,  has  not  yet  reached  as  a  juvenile  prodig>',  but,  on  the  contrary, 
those  heights  to  whic  h  ^piiius  alone  can  guarded  jealously  the  st^  n^  of  her  youth, 
aspire  Each  of  them  excels  in  ways  pe-  for  fear  that  it  might  be  used  to  her  disad- 
cnltar  to  herself.  Bernhardt,  after  carrying  vantage.  Her  early  audiences,  doubtless,  were 
i  itf  all  the  laurels  offered  in  the  artificial  and  not  severely  critical;  but  the  fac  t  that  they 
declamatory  school  of  French  tragedy,  has  accepted  a  child  of  twelve  as  a  fitting  repre- 
devoted  her  maturest  powers  to  the  illustra-  sentative  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  is  a  suffi- 
tion  of  the  most  violent  passions  conceivable  cient  proof  of  her  natural  ability.  For  four 
by  morbid  imagination.  Her  acliii'Vcments  in  years  she  led  a  life  of  incessant  drudger}',  re- 
this  direction  have  been  extraordinary,  and  hearsing  new  parts  by  day  and  acting  atnight, 
her  dramatic  genius  cannot  be  disputed;  but  subjected  to  a  physical  and  intellectual  strain 
some  of  her  latest  triumphs  have  l>een  won  which  tested  her  endurance  and  ambition  to 
in  defiance  of  most  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  uttermost,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  hope 
many  of  the  rules  of  true  art.  Modjeska,if  less  to  brighten  the  darkness  of  her  prospects, 
potent  in  the  interpretation  of  the  fiercest  Amid  these  conditions  she  had  reached  the 
emotions  than  her  French  rival,  need  fear  age  of  sixteen,  when  there  came  to  her  an 
no  comparison  with  her  in  poetic  tragedy;  opportunity  to  play  Julid  in  \'erona.  For 
while  in  the  field  of  poetic  comedy  she  is  a  long  time  she  had  been  enamoured  of  the 
unrivaled.  Her  performances  of  JuHet,  Rom-  part,  and  had  studied  it  carefully.  The  rep- 
lind,  and  Ophelia  are  almost  ideally  bcauti-  resentation  occurred  in  an  oy>on-air  theater, 
ful.  Eleonora  Duse,  whose  fame  has  blazed  up  the  Arena,  and  a  great  crow  d  was  present, 
with  meteoric  suddenness,  is  preeminmitabove  Inspired  1^  the  occasion,  the  young  actress 
all  actresses  of  her  time  for  versatilMy,  that  play<  il  with  all  the  power  and  passion  of 
rare  gift  of  impersonation,  still  rarer  among  whicli  she  was  capable,  and  provoked  a  storm 
women  than  among  men,  which  can  conceal  of  enthusiasm.  This  was  her  first  great  tri- 
the  real  beneath  the  assumed  identity  with-  umph,  and,  poesibly,  the  sweetest  of  all;  but 
out  resorting  to  the  common  expedient's  of  it  had  no  immediate  effect  upon  her  fortunes, 
theatrical  disguise.  The  phrase  that  such  She  remained  the  leading  actress  of  a  trav- 
or  such  a  part  was  assumed  by  this  or  that  eling  company,  and  was  compelled  to  resume 
actor  is  heard  every  day.  It  is  a  convenient,  for  a  time  the  old  weary  wanderings  from  one 
conventional,  and  meaningless  expressicm.  In  provincial  town  to  another.  Hut  her  yiroba- 
the  cii.se  of  Duse  it  is  used  correctly,  and  tion  was  not  to  be  prolonged  much  further, 
signifies  just  what  has  happened.  An  engagement  at  the  oldFlorentine  Theater, 
Like  most  other  successful  artists,  Signora  associated  with  memories  of  Ristori.  .\lberti, 
Duse  fought  her  way  to  distinction  through  S;Uvini,  and  many  other  great  Italian  playens, 
all  manner  of  obstacles  and  diliiculties.  She  provided  her  with  an  appreciative  audience 
was  bom  about  thirty-three  years  ago  in  and  a  competent  supporting  company,  and 
Vigevano,  a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  from  that  moment  her  fame  and  fortune  were 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  came  of  theat-  assured.  Triumph  succeeded  to  triumph,  and 
rical  stock,  both  her  father  and  grandfather  the  critics  vied  with  one  another  in  express- 
being  actors  of  good  standing.  Her  grand-  ing  admiration  of  her  versatility,  of  the  sim- 
father,  Luigi  Duse.  enjoyed  considerable  rep-  plicity  and  wonderful  effect  ivenoss  of  her 
utation  as  a  reciter,  and  established  the  methods,  of  the  truthfulness  and  power  of 
Garibaldi  Theat^  in  Padua.  Her  f ath^,  how-  her  pathoe  and  passbn,  and  of  her  ^arkling^ 
ever,  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  vivacious,  and  effervescent  humor.  She  con- 
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quererl  Venice  as  she  had  conquered  Naples, 
and  in  a  tew  months  had  established  her- 
self in  the  front  rank  of  her  profession  in  her 
native  country.  Soon  reports  of  her  genius 
were  noised  abroad,  and  she  was  invited  to 
visit  the  principal  European  capitals.  Paris 
and  Vienna  confirmed  the  verdict  of  Italian 
opinion,  and,  emboldened  by  success,  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  where 
her  genius  met  with  the  promptest  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation.  Soon  afterward  the 
critical  world  of  London  was  at  her  feet,  and 
her  name,  scarcely  known  outside  of  Italy 
four  years  bef ore»  had  become  famous  from 
one  end  of  the  tht'atrical  world  to  the  other. 

It  was  on  the  2.-!d  of  January.  1898,  that 
Signora  Duse  made  her  first  professional  ai>- 
pearance  in  New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater,  before  a  very  large  and  curious,  but 
rather  apathetic,  not  to  say  suspicious,  audi- 
mioft.  The  preliminary  adTertisenMnt  of  her 
had  not  been  extensive,  but  what  little  there 
was  of  it  had  been  couched  in  what  seemed 
to  be  rather  extravagant  terms.  Before  the 
end  of  the  evening  everybody  was  willini^  to 
admit  that  the  adjectives  were  fully  justified. 
She  enacted  the  hackneyed  rule  of  Camiile, 
thereby  challenging  comparison  with  every 
actress  of  note  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  when  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time, 
after  scenes  of  uncoDunon  enthusiasm,  she 
had  demonstrated  her  right  to  be  considered 
the  peer  of  any  of  them.  Her  originality, 
brilliancy,  and  sincerity  carried  the  house 
by  storm.  The  impression  which  she  then 
created  was  more  than  confirmed  by  ^h 
of  her  succeeding  impersonations. 

Within  a  very  few  moments  of  her  first  en- 
trance upon  the  stage  in  the  part  of  OimiUe 
her  conception  of  the  woman  is  revealed,  as 
by  a  flash,  with  a  certainty,  swiftness,  and 
sureness  that  denote  the  rarest  combination 
of  execntive  and  imaginative  power.  The 
spoiled  favorite  stands  revealed  in  all  her 
wayM'ardness,  passionate  impulsiveness,  and 
discontent— a  temperament,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, ftalian,  not  French.  No  attempt  is 
made  either  to  gloss  over  or  to  exaggerate. 
Her  acting  is  admirably  frank  and  free,  but 
never  inddicate.  A  hundred  sabtile  touches 
signify  her  growing  interest  in  Armand;  and 
in  her  love,  when  it  is  finally  acknowledged, 
there  is  the  glow  of  the  true  fire.  But  this 
impression  is  oonvqred  urithont  the  least  sug* 
gestion  of  studied  effort,  and  as  the  perform- 
ance proceeds  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
note  huw  the  most  striking  etfect,'^  are  created 
by  the  simplest  means,  one  of  the  infallible 
testa  of  good  acting.  This  is  especially  re- 


markable in  her  scene  with  the  elder  Duvnl, :  \ 
which  she  expresses  the  most  poignant  gr'  f 
and  emotion  with  extraordinary  quietude,  and 
in  her  leave-taking  from  Armand,  in  which 
she  excels  all  previous  performers  in  convey- 
ing tu  the  audience  the  sense  of  the  inward 
torture  which  she  is  enduring,  without  doing 
anything  which  would  be  likely  to  excite  her 
lover's  suspicions.  At  this  juncture  her  act- 
ing is  truer  and  more  touching,  if  less  elab- 
orate, than  that  of  either  Bernhardt  or  Mod- 
jeska,  and  in  the  subsequent  acts  she  does  not 
fall  below  the  level  of  those  great  artists. 

Her  PMorOy  the  passionate  and  revengefd 
heroine  <jf  Sardou's  drama,  is  a  study  of  fem- 
inine nature  differing  utterly  in  physical  and 
spiritual  characteristics  from  that  of  CumUle, 
but  no  lees  convincing  or  complete.  Scene 
for  scene,  it  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
Bernhardt  herself.  At  certain  moments,  by 
her  audacity  of  expe^mit  or  picturesquenees 
<tf  pose,  the  French  actress  may  create  a 
more  thrilling  momentary  effect;  but,  as  a 
whole,  Duse's  interpretation, while  never  lack- 
ing in  vehemence  or  variety  of  emotion,  is 
more  satisfying  as  a  consistent  and  intelligi- 
ble conception  of  an  imperious,  resolute,  vin- 
dictive, hot-blooded  woman,  with  a  veneer  of 
culture  over  fierce  semi-barbaric  instincts. 
Throughout  all  the  complicated  motives  and 
situations  of  the  first  act  she  maintains  the 
assumed  personality  with  a  wonderful  amount 
of  harmonious  detail  and  great  variety  of 
feeling.  So  strong  was  the  illusion  which  she 
established  on  the  first  night  of  her  perfurm- 
anceheretbat  some  inconsiderate  attempts  at 
applause  were  checked  by  an  angry  «Hush!» 
from  those  more  appreciative  spectators  who 
feared  that  the  spell  might  be  broken.  No 
more  eloquent  tribute  could  be  paid  to  genius. 
In  the  cleverly  dc\ised  scene  where  Ft'dora, 
by  the  simulation  of  love,  beguiles  Loris  into 
a  confession  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  her  lover's  death,  the  apparently  involun- 
tary gestures  and  facial  expressions  by  which 
she  contrives  to  indicate  the  revengeful  hate 
which  really  possesses  her  are  extraordina- 
rily significant,  while  the  mingled  horror  and 
exultation  with  which  she  receives  the  con- 
fession itself  is  a  most  thrilling  achievement. 
Equal^  fine  and  true  is  her  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing upon  the  discovery  that  the  real  traitor 
was  her  atfianced  husliand,  and  that  his  place 
in  her  heart  is  occupied  by  Loris,  the  man 
whom  she  had  doomed  to  death.  Iler  facial 
changes  and  her  by-play,  as  the  truth  grad- 
ually dawns  upon  her,  are  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  vividness  than  for  their  moderation; 
and  tim  artistic  restraint^  by  force  of  c<hi- 
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trast,  lends  additional  impressiveness  to  the 
overwhelming  outburst  of  passion  with  which 
she  sacrifices  all— even  honor  itself— to  save 
him  from  the  trap  prepared  for  him.  In  the 
last  act  her  suicide  is  less  melodramatic  and 
horrifying,  perhaps,  than  Bernhardt's,  but 
the  despairing  pathos  of  her  appeals  to  the 
avenging  Loris  are  as  pitiful  as  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  upon  the  stage. 

As  the  revengeful  CbtiUlc  in  Dumas'8«Pei^ 
nande »  she  presents  a  third  type  of  woman- 
hood 80  completely  distinct  from  either  of  the 
others  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  iden- 
tilyof  the  actress.  Carriage,  walk,  and  gesture 
undergo  a  transformation.  Yet  the  personifi- 
cation is  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  governed 
by  a  beantif n1  conaiBtency.  Her  first  manlfeft- 
tation  of  great  power  in  this  character  is  in 
the  reading  of  the  despatch  which  tells  of  her 
lover's  intideiity.  Youth  and  hope  seem  to 
pass  out  of  her  face  together,  and  to  leave  it 
old  and  hair; 1.  Her  whole  attitude  and  be- 
havior are  eluij^uent  of  the  blankest  despair. 

Of  her  performance  of  the  wayward  and 
reckless  heroine  of  «  Francillon  »  it  may  be 
said  that  she  almost  succeeds  in  making  her 
conduct  credible  and  reasonable.  In  it  she 
portrajrs  with  exquisite  skill  the  growth  of 
jealousy  under  an  assumed  mask  of  feverish 
gaiety;  and  the  graceful  coquetry  and  wo- 
manly tenderness  with  which  she  essays  to  lore 
her  errant  husband  back  to  her  side  reveals 
her  genius  in  yet  another  new  light.  Her 
management  of  the  risky  scen^  growing  out 
of  her  noetomal  adventore  is  exceedingly  ad- 
roit, and  the  occasional  hint  of  malicious  glee 
breaking  through  her  mood  of  stuhhorn  reck- 
lessness is  exactly  right.  Another  exquisitely 
truthful  touch  is  her  fit  of  tearful  vexation 
when  sill'  finds  that,  unwittingly,  she  has 
tablished  her  own  innocence.  As  an  example 
of  imaghutive  r^Uism  her  iSzntom,  in  «  Ca- 
▼alleria  Rnstieana,*  is  a  gem  of  flawless  art, 
perfect  as  a  reproduction  of  peasant  life  and 
manners,  entirely  ftree  from  all  adornment 
and  artifice,  bat  lifted  into  the  regions  of 
poetic  tragedy  by  virtue  of  its  pathos  and 
passion.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
this  woman,  the  unfailing  interpreter  of  the 
deepest  and  most  turbulent  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  should  be  able  to  identify  her- 
self, as  she  does,  with  the  arch-coquette  of 
«  La  Locandiera,»  and  the  piquant,  audacious, 
and  volatile  Cyprienne  in  «Divor<;ons»  — a  Cy- 
prirnnr  whom  she  makes  as  light,  gay,  varia- 
ble, and  sparkling  as  that  of  the  lamented 
Aini^e  hersdf  .  No  other  actress  of  this  time 
is  capable  of  such  metamorphoses. 


As  yet  Duse  has  permitted  us  only  a  glimpse 
of  her  E^llery  of  dramatic  portraits.  Slse- 

where  she  has  achieved  triumphs  in  plays 
differing  as  widely  as  «  La  Femme  de  Claude  i» 
and  «  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre."*  Her  Jvlid  and 
Ophelia  have  aroused  fervent  enthusiasm,  and 
her  (Iriipafrn  is  still  a  bone  of  critical  con- 
tention between  the  commentators  who  hold 
that  naturalness  is  the  chiefest  stage  virtue 
and  those  who  prefer  the  dazzling  artifice  of 
which  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  pa.ssed  mistress.  If 
it  be  the  first  object  of  good  acting  to  hold 
the  mhrror  up  to  nature,  the  French  actress,  in 
these  later  days,  would  be  unwise  to  dispute 
the  palm  with  her  Italian  rival.  The  women 
whom  she  now  depicts  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  monstrosities,  fanciful  developments 
from  one  morbid  and  extravagant  tj'pe.  If 
Duse,  in  attempting  some  of  them,  has  failed 
to  emphasize  all  the  violent  and  impossible 
contrasts  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
to  amaze  or  horrify  by  a  cry  or  a  gesture,  she 
at  least  has  contrived  to  impart  to  them,  by 
her  intuitive  sense  of  truth  and  proportion, 
some  semblance  of  humanity.  Wherever  there 
is  a  foundation  of  human  heart  to  work  upon, 
her  power  is  absolute,  and  she  can  interpret 
all  moods  with  almost  equal  facility.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  she  can  so\md  all  the  depths 
of  pathos,  or  simulate  a  paroxysm  of  rage  or 
scorn,  with thesame veracity ;  can  employ  with 
delightfid  efl^ect  all  the  wiles  of  feminine  se- 
ductiveness, play  the  coquette  with  unsur- 
passable archness  and  vivacity,  and  tread  the 
perilous  paths  of  the  riskiest  French  comedy 
with  a  lightness,  a  sparkle,  an  assurance,  and 
an  adroitness  altogether  Parisian.  She  pos- 
sesses, moreover,  in  a  larger  measure  than 
any  other  actress,  the  Protean  gift  of  genuine 
i  Mipersonation.  With  a  face  and  figure  devoid 
of  any  peculiar  characteristic,  she  identifies 
herself  with  the  fictitious  personality  by  sub- 
tile and  appropriate  transformations,  in  w  hich 
gait,  gesture,  carriage,  and  facial  expression 
all  play  their  part,  in  thi.s  resipect,  beyond 
question,  she  is  the  greatest  actress  of  the 
day,  and  among  men  SaU  ini  alone  takes  rank 
above  lu  r  or  beside  her.  Her  powers  in  high 
tragedy  or  j>oetic  comedy  must  be  for  US,  as 
yet,  matter  for  conjecture  only.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ill  health  may  not  prevent  her 
from  renewing  her  former  triumphs  in  New 
York,  or  from  appearing  in  the  great  Shak- 
sperian  characters  which  she  has  enacted 
80  successfully  at  liome,  and  which  otfer  the 
widest  scope  to  true  dramatic  genius  such  as 
hers. 

J,  Jianken,  Tmne. 
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OO-HO!  80-ho!  for  the  hunting 

In  the  crisp  Octolnr  morn, 
With  the  lace  of  the  frost  like  a  ker- 
chief tost 
On  the  black  of  the  t^^^8te(l  thorn! 


Dark  was  the  wood  ere  da>\'ning. 

When  the  moon  her  bow  unstrung 
(When  ruSvSet  and  green  the  tall  trees 
lean, 

And  never  a  bird  gives  tongue), 

Till  the  sun  sprang  up  in  scarlet 

And  hurled  his  shafts  afar, 
And  the  last  star  fled  where  the  night 
lies  dead 

And  the  meadows  of  morning  are. 

I'p!  up!  my  lads  o'  Lincoln! 

I  pi  up!  my  merry  men  all! 
The  pheasant  whirs  in  the  clustered 
furze, 

And  hark  how  the  plovers  call! 

See  trampled  brake  and  osier; 

Who  slept  in  the  bosky  hollow? 
A  stag-of-teni— Up!  up!  my  men! 

Oil.  follow  -  follow  — follow! 
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On  to  the  chase,  naught  fearing— 

We  maids  o'  the  kirtle  green, 
We  wait  you  here,  with  cup  and  cheer, 

And  the  kiss  that  laughs  between. 

A  fig  for  the  white-cheeked  gallant 

That  never  the  stout  bow  drew. 
With  his  mincing  ways  and  his  honeyed  phrase 

Ambling  the  greenwood  through. 


Not  80,  not  so,  my  gentles 

Ye  go  a-hunting  here! 
Who  rides  to  the  hilt,  be  his  own  blood  spilt, 

Brings  home  the  fallow  deer! 

Oh,  give  me  the  lad  in  the  jerkin, 
With  the  red  blood  'neath  the  tan, 

Who  can  harry  a  glade,  or  hold  a  maid. 
With  the  heart  and  arm  of  a  man! 

Then  ho  for  the  lads  o'  Lincoln! 

And  ho  for  the  hunting  morn! 
For  lore  that  doth  woo  with  the  twanging  yew, 

And  the  lilt  of  the  lusty  horn! 

Ednah  Proctor  Clarke. 
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SIR  GEOPxGE  TRESSADY 

*  ('y  ^  Afrs  J/ump/y  y  /Va/x/  : 


-  ere 


1.  during  the  last  tliree  erodes— tlie  buncombe 

I  Ve  talked!— it 's  a  feeling  of  positiTe  dirtl 

•VITELL,  that 's  over,  thank  Heaven !  )•  An<l  the  worst  of  it  i.^,  however  you  may  scrub 

Y  Y  The  young  man  speaking  drew  in  his  your  mind  afterward,  6oim  of  it  must  stick.i* 

head  from  the  carriage  window.  But  instead  He  took  out  a  cigarette,  and  lit  it  at  his 

of  sitting!:  do\\Ti  he  turned  with  a  joyous,  ex-  companion's  with  a 'rather  unsteady  hand, 

cited  gesture,  and  lifted  the  flap  over  the  He  had  a  thin,  long  face  and  fair  hair;  and 

little  window  in  the  back  of  the  landau,  sup-  one  would  have  guessed  him  some  ten  years 

porting  himself,  as  he  stooped  to  look,  by  a  younger  than  the  man  beside  him. 

hau'l  nn  h\iy  companion's  shoulder.  Through  « Certainly    it  will  stick,"  said  the  other, 

this  peep-hole  he  saw,  as  the  horses  trotted  « Election  promises  nowadays  are  sharply 

away,  the  crowd  in  the  main  street  of  Mar-  looked  after.  I  beard  no  bimcombe.  As  far 

ket  Mai  ford,  still  huzzaing  and  waving,  the  as  I  know,  our  party  does  n't  talk  any.  We 

wild  glare  of  half  a  dozen  torches  on  the  leave  that  to  the  Government! » 

faces  and  the  moving  forms,  the  closed  shops  Sir  George  Tressady,  the  young  man  ad- 

on  either  hand,  the  irregular  roofs  and  chim-  dressed,  shnigged  his  Moulders.  His  mouth 

neys  sharp  cut  against  a  wintry  sky.  and  in  was  still  twitching  under  the  influence  of 


the  far  distance  the  little  lantern  belfry  and 
taller  mass  of  the  new  town  hall. 

« I 'm  much  astonished  the  horses  did  n't 

bo!t,»  said  the  man  addressed.   «That  bay 


nervous  excitement.  But  as  they  rolled  along 
between  the  dark  hedges,  the  carriage-lamps 
shining  on  their  wet  branches,  green  yet,  in 

spite  of  Xovember,  he  began  to  recover  a 


mare  would  have  lost  all  the  temper  she 's  half-cynical  self-control.  The  poll  for  the 

got  in  another  moment.  It 's  a  good  thing  Market  Midford  Division  of  West  Mercia  had 

we  made  them  shut  the  carnage  — it  has  been  declared  that  afternoon,  between  two 

turned  abominably  cold.  Had  n't  you  better  and  three  o'clock,  after  a  hotly  contested 

sit  down?»  election;  he,  us  the  successful  candidate  by 

And  Lord  Fontenoy  made  a  movement  as  a  very  narrow  majority,  had  since  addressed 

^though  to  withdraw  from  the  hand  on  his  a  shouting  mob  from  the  lialcony  of  the  Crey- 

shoulder.  hound  Hotel,  had  suifered  the  usual  taking 

The  owner  of  the  hand  flung  himself  down  out  of  horses  and  triumphal  draggi  ng  through 

on  the  seat,  with  a  word  of  apology,  took  off  tii6  town,  and  was  now  returning  with  his 

his  hat,  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  fatigue,  supporter  and  party  leader,  Lord  Fontenoy, 


At  the  same  moment  a  sudden  look  of  disgust 
effaced  the  smile  with  which  he  had  taken 

his  last  glimpse  at  the  crowd. 

«  All  very  well  I— but  what  one  wants  after 
this  business  is  a  moral  tub  !  The  lies  I 've  told 


to  the  great  Tory  mansion  which  had  sent 
them  forth  in  the  morning,  and  had  been 

Tressady's  headquarters  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  tight. 

«  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  down  as  Cur- 


VoL.  LL— 18. 
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138  THE  CBNTUl 

rows?"  he  said  presently,  with  a  little  leap 
of  lanfi^hter.  «  By  George!  it  is  hard  lines.  I 
suppose  he  thought  himself  safe,  what  with 
the  work  be 'd  done  in  the  division,  and  the 
bold  he  had  on  the  miners.  Then  «  confounded 
stran^^er  turns  iij).  and  the  chance  of  seven- 
teen ij^norant  voters  kicks  you  ont  1  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  shake  hande  with  me. 
I  had  come  rather  to  admire  him,  had  n't 
yon  ?  n 

Lord  Fontenoy  nodded. 

•  I  thought  hu  speeches  showed  ability,* 
he  said  indifferently;  «only  of  a  kind  that 
must  ho  kppt  out  of  Parliamont  -that 's  all. 
Sorry  you  have  qualms— quite  unnecessary, 
I  assure  you!  At  the  present  moment^  either 
Burrows  and  his  like  knock  under,  or  you  and 
your  like.  This  time— by  seventeen  votes— 
Burrows  knocks  under.  Thank  the  Lord!  say 
I.»  And  the  speaker  opened  the  window  an 
instant  to  knock  off  the  end  of  his  cigarette. 

Tressady  made  no  reply.  I>ut  again  a  look, 
half  chagrined*  half  reflective,  puckered  his 
brow,  which  was  smooth,  white,  and  boyish 
under  his  straight,  fair  hair;  whereas  the  rest 
of  the  face  was  subtly  Uned,  and  browned  as 
thoQgb  by  travel  and  varied  living.  The  nose 
and  mouth,  though  not  handsome,  were  small 
and  delicately  cut,  while  the  long,  pointed 
chin,  slightly  protruding,  made  those  who 
disliked  him  say  that  he  was  like  those  innu- 
merable portraits  of  Philip  IV.,  by  and  after 
Velasquez,  which  bestrew  the  oouections  of 
Europe.  But  if  the  Hapsburg  chin  had  to  be 
admitted,  Tiothing  could  be  more  modem,  in- 
telligent, alert,  than  the  rest  of  him. 

The  two  rolled  along  awhile  in  silence. 
They  were  passing  through  an  undulating 
midland  country,  dimly  seen  under  the  stars. 
At  frequent  intervals  rose  high  mounds,  with 
tall  chiouieys  and  huddled  buildings  beside 
them  or  upon  them,  which  marked  the  sites 
of  collieries,  while  the  lights  alao,  which  had 
begun  to  twinkle  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
showed  that  it  was  thickly  inhabited. 

Suddenly  the  carriage  rattled  into  a  vil- 
lage, and  Tressady  looked  out. 

«I  say,  Fontenoy,  here 's  a  crowd  I  Do  you 
suppose  they  know  ?  Why,  GregSOD 's  taken 
us  another  way  round !» 

Lord  Fontenoy  let  down  his  urindow,  and 
identified  the  small  mining;  village  of  Batta;^p. 

«  Why  did  you  bring  us  this  way,  Gregson?  » 
he  said  to  the  coachman. 

The  man,  a  I^ndoner,  turned,  and  spoke  in 
a  low  voice:  « 1  thought  we  mif]^ht  find  some 
rioting  going  on  in  Marraby,  my  Lord.  And 
DOW  I  see  then  *b  lots  if  them  out  here!* 

Indeed,  with  the  words,  he  had  to  check 


Y  UAGAZINK 

his  horses.  The  village  street  was  fuil  ironi 
end  to  end  with  miners  juSt  come  up  from 
work.  Fontenoy  at  once  perceive<l  that  the 
news  of  the  election  had  arrived.  The  men 
were  massed  in  large  groups,  talking  and  dia- 
cnssinj^.  with  evident  and  anpr\-  excitement; 
and  as  soon  as  the  well-known  liveries  on 
the  box  of  the  new  member's  carriage  were 
identified  there  was  an  instant  rush  toward 
it.  ^^ome  of  the  men  had  already  gone  into 
their  houses  on  either  hand,  but  at  the  sound 
of  the  wheels  and  the  uproar  they  came  msb- 
ing  out  again.  A  howling  hubbub  arose,  a 
confused  sound  of  boointr  and  j^oaning,  and 
the  carriage  was  soon  surrounded  by  ^imed 
men,  gesticulating  and  shouting. 

«  Yer  bloated  parasites,  yer  I » cried  a  young 
fellow,  catching  at  the  door-handle  on  Lord 
Fontenoy's  side;  twe  11  make  a  d— d  end  o* 
yer  afore  we 've  done  wi*  yer.  Who  asked 
yer  to  come  meddlln'  in  Malford— d— n  yer! » 

«  Whativer  do  we  want  wi'  the  loikes  o'  yo' 
representin'  us! »  shouted  another  man,  point- 
ing at  Tressady.  « ]/->ok  at  *im ;  ee  can't  walk, 
ee  can't;  mus'  be  druv,  poor  hinnercent! 
When  did  yo^  iver  do  a  day's  work,  eh  ?  Look 
at  my  'ands!  Them 's  the  'ands  for  honest 
men— ain't  they,  yon  fellers  ?» 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  and  approval 
from  the  crowd,  and  up  went  a  forest  of  be- 
grimed hands,  flourishing  and  waving. 

George  calmly  put  down  the  carriage  win* 
dow,  and,  leaning  his  arms  upon  it,  put  his 
head  out.  He  flung  some  good-humored  banter 
at  some  of  the  nearest  men,  and  two  or  three 
responded.  But  the  majority  of  the  faces 
were  lowering  and  fierce,  and  the  horses  were 
becoming  inconveniently  crowded. 

«  Get  on,  Gregson,N  said  Fontenoy,  leaning 
out  of  the  window. 

«If  they  '11  let  me,  your  lordship^*  said 
Gregson,  rather  pale,  raising  his  whip. 

The  horses  made  a  sudden  start  forward. 
There  was  a  yell  from  the  crowd,  and  three  or 
fonr  men  had  just  dashed  for  the  horses' heads, 
when  a  shout  of  a  different  kind  ascended. 

«  Burrows!  'Ere 's  Burrows!  lliree  cheers 
for  Burrows! » 

And  some  distance  behind  them,  at  the* 
corner  of  the  village  street,  Tressady  sud- 
denly perceived  a  tall  dog-cart  drawing  up, 
with  two  men  in  it.  It  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  cheering  and  tumultuous  assembly,  and 
one  of  the  men  in  the  cart  was  shaking  hands 
right  and  left. 

George  drew  in  his  head,  with  a  laugh. 
«This  is  dramatic.  They  've  stopped  the 
horses,  and  here  *»  Burrows!  i* 

Fontenoy  shrugged  his  idioulders. «  They  '11 
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SIR  GEORGE 

blackguard  us  a  bit,  I  snppofie^  and  let  us  go. 
Borrows  'II  keep  them  in  order." 

I  What  d'  yer  mean  by  it,  heh,  dash  yor! 
shoated  a  huge  man,  as  he  sprang  un  the 
step  of  the  carriage  and  shook  a  black  fist  in 
Tressady's  face— «  thrustin'  yer  d— d  carkiss 
where  yer  ain't  wanted  ?  We  wanted  Hm,  and 
we  Ve  worked  for  'itn.  This  is  a  workin'-class 
district,  and  we 've  a  ri^  to  Mm.  Do  yer 
'ear?» 

«  Then  you  should  have  givun  him  seven- 
teen more  votes,*  said  George,  composedly, 
as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  « It 's 
the  fortunes  of  war— your  turn  next  time.  1 
say,  suppose  you  tell  your  fellows  to  let  onr 
man  get  on.  We 've  had  a  long  day,  and  we  're 
hungry.  A  h .  >• — to  Fontenoy»— «  here  *s  Bor- 
rows coming! » 

Fontenoy  turned,  and  saw  that  the  dog> 
cart  had  drawn  up  alongside  them,  and  that 
one  of  the  men  was  standing  on  the  step  of 
it,  holding  on  to  the  rail  of  the  cart. 

He  was  a  tall,  itnety  Imilt  nan,  and  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  carriage,  and  on  Tres- 
sady  leaning  over  the  window,  the  light  from 
a  street  lamp  near  showed  a  handsmne  face 
blanched  with  excitement  and  fatigue. 

« Now,  my  friends,)*  he  said,  raising  his 
arm,  and  addressing  the  crowd,  «you  let  Sir 
George  go  home  to  his  dinner.  He 's  beatcoi 
us,  and  so  far  as  I  know  he  's  fought  fair, 
whatever  some  of  his  friends  may  have  done 
for  him.  I 'm  going  home  to  have  a  bite  of 
something,'  and  a  wash.  I 'm  done.  But  if 
any  of  you  like  to  come  round  to  the  club- 
eight  o'clock— i  '11  tell  you  a  thing  or  two 
SMHit  thto  election.  Now  good  night  to  yon, 
Sir  George.  We  '11  beat  yon  yet,  tra»t  OS. 
Fall  back  there!* 

He  pointed  peremptorily  to  the  men  hold- 
ing the  horses.  They  and  the  crowd  instantly 
obeyed  him. 

The  carriage  swept  on,  followed  by  the 
hooting  and  groans  of  the  whole  community, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  now 
ma.«'!=!f'd  alon^  the  street  on  either  haiid. 

«  it 's  easy  to  see  this  man  Gregson 's  a 
new  hand,*  said  Fontenoy,  with  an  accent  of 
annoyance,  as  they  got  clear  of  the  villajxe. 
« I  believe  the  Wattons  have  only  just  im- 
ported him;  otherwise  he  'd  never  have 
avoided  Marrafay  and  come  round  byHattage.» 

«  l?attage  has  some  special  connection  with 
Burrows,  has  n't  it  ?  I  had  f orgotten.* 

«  Of  course.  He  was  check->(^fher  at  the 
Acme  pit  here  for  yean,  before  they  made 
him  district  secretary  of  the  union.* 

•  That  s  why  they  gave  me  such  a  hot 
meeting  here  a  fortnight  agol— I  remember 
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> 

now;  but  one  thing  drives  another  out  of  one's 

head.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  and  I  '11  hare  * 
plenty  more  to  do  mth  Burrows  before  we  '?e 
done." 

Tressady  threw  himself  back  in  his  comer, 

with  a  ya^^^^. 
Fontenoy  laughed. 

«  There  H  be  another  big  strike  some  time 

next  year,»  he  said  dryly— « bound  to  be,  as 
far  as  I  can  Bee.  We  shall  all  have  plen^  to 
do  with  Burrows  then." 

«.\11  right,»  said  Tressady,  indistinctly, 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  «  Ruttows  or 
anybody  else  may  blow  me  up  next  year,  so 
long  as  they  let  me  go  to  sleep  now.» 

However,  he  did  not  find  it  80  easy  to  go 
to  sleep.  His  pulses  were  still  tingling  under 
the  emotions  of  the  day  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  hubbub  they  had  just  passed  through. 
His  mind  raced  backward  and  fonvard  over 
the  incidents  and  excitements  of  the  last  six 
months,  over  the  scenes  of  his  canvass  — and 
over  some  other  scenes  of  a  different  kind 
which  had  taken  jtlace  in  the  country  house 
whither  he  and  Fontenoy  were  returning. 

But  he  did  his  best  to  feign  sleep.  His  one 
desire  was  that  Fontenoy  should  not  talk  to 
him.  Fontenoy,  however,  was  not  easily  taken 
in,  and  no  sooner  did  George  make  his  first 
restless  movement  under  the  he  had 
drawn  over  him  than  his  compamon  htokn 
silence. 

«  By  the  way,  what  did  you  think  of  that 
memorandum  of  mine  on  Maxwell's  bill  ?  » 

George  fidgeted  and  muml)led.  Fontenoy, 
undaunted,  began  to  harangue  on  certain 
minutim  of  factory  law  with  a  monotonous 
zest  of  voice  and  gesture  which  seemed  to 
Tressady  nothing  short  of  amazinj?. 

He  watched  tbe  speaker  a  minute  or  two 
through  his  half-shut  eyes.  So  this  was  his 
leader  to  be— the  man  who  had  made  him 
member  for  Market  Malford. 

Eight  years  faef  or^  when  George  Tressady 
had  first  entered  Christchurch,  he  had  found 
that  place  of  tempered  learning:  alive  with 
traditions  on  the  subject  of  *>  Dicky  Fonte- 
noy.* And  such  traditions— good  heevenst 
Subsequently,  at  most  race-meetings,  large 
and  small,  and  at  various  clubs,  theaters,  and 
places  of  public  resort,  the  youn<rer  man  had 
had  his  opportunities  of  ob.<  •  \  iiu^  the  elder, 
and  had  used  them  always  with  relish,  and 
sometimes  with  admiration.  He  himself  had 
no  desire  to  follow  in  Fratenog^s  footsteps. 
Other  elements  ruled  in  him,  which  drew  him 
other  ways.  Rut  there  was  a  magnificence 
about  the  impetuosity,  or  rather  the  dogged- 
nesa,  with  which  Fontenoy  had  plunged  into 
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the  business  of  raining  himself,  which  stirred 

the  imagination.  On  Ih  '  Inst  occasion,  some 
three  and  a  half-years  before  this  Market 
Malford  election,  when  lYessady  had  seen 
Fontenoy  before  starting  himself  on  a  long 
Ra^torn  tour,  ho  had  boon  conscious  of  a 
iui  ly  curiosity  as  to  what  might  happen  to 
« Dicky »  hy  the  time  he  came  bode  again. 
The  eldest  sons  of  peers  not  generally 
come  to  the  workhouse;  but  there  are  aristo- 
cratic snbstiitatee  which,  relatlvdy,  an  not 
much  less  disagree^il>le;  and  Geoi^  hardly 
saw  how  they  were  to  be  escaped. 

And  now— not  four  years!— and  here  sat 
Dicky  Fontenoy,  haranguing  on  the  dnll 
claus(  s  of  a  technical  act,  throat  hoarse  with 
the  speaking  of  the  last  three  weeks,  ey^ 
caTemoos  with  anxiety  and  overwork,  the 
creator  and  leader  of  a  political  party  which 
did  not  exist  when  Tressady  left  England,  and 
now  bade  fair  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
English  government!  The  surprise  of  fate 
and  character!  Tressady  pondered  them  a 
little  in  a  sleepy  way;  but  the  fatigue  of  many 
days  asserted  itself  .  Even  his  companion  was 
soon  obli^'ed  to  give  him  up  as  a  listener. 
J.ord  Fontenoy  ceased  to  talk  ;  yet  every 
now  and  then,  as  some  jolt  of  the  carriage 
made  George  open  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  broad- 
shouldered  figure  beside  him,  sittinj];:  in  the 
same  attitude,  erect  and  tireless,  the  same 
half-peevish  pugnacity  giving  expression  to 
month  and  eye. 

«  Come,  wake  up,  Tressady!  Here  we  are! » 
There  was  a  vindictive  eagerness  in  Fon- 

tenoy's  voice.  Ease  was  no  longer  welcome 
to  him,  whether  in  himself  or  as  a  spectacle 
in  other  men.  George,  startled  from  a  mo- 
mentary profundity  of  sleep,  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  clutched  at  various  bags  and  rugs. 

The  carriage  was  standing  under  the  pil- 
lared porch  of  Malfofd  House,  and  the  great 
house  doors,  thrown  back  upon  an  inner  flight 
of  marble  steps,  gave  passajz;e  to  a  blaze  of 
light.  George,  descending,  had  ^ust  shaken 
himself  awake  and  handed  the  things  he  held 
to  a  footman,  when  there  was  a  sudden  up- 
roar from  within.  A  crowd  of  figures— men 
and  women,  the  men  cheering,  the  women 
clapping  and  lauj^hint,''— ran  dnwn  the  inner 
steps  toward  him.  He  was  surrounded,  em- 
braced, slapped  on  the  back,  and  finally  car- 
ried triumphantly  into  the  hall. 

« Bring  him  in,"  said  an  exultant  voice; 
«  and  stand  back,  please,  and  let  bis  mother 
get  at  him.» 

The  laup;liinp:  jjToup  fell  hack,  and  f'eorpe, 
blinking,  radiant^  and  abashed,  found  himaeLf 


in  the  arms  of  an  exceedingly  sprightly  and 

youthful  dame,  with  pale  fruaded  hair,  and 
the  figure  of  seventeen. 

«0h,  yoD  dear,  great,  foolish  thing! »  said 
the  lady,  with  the  voice  and  the  fervor, 
moreover,  of  seventeen.  «So  you 've  got  in 
—you 've  done  it!  Well,  I  should  never  have 
spoken  to  yon  again  if  you  had  n*t!  And  I 
suppose  you 'd  have  minded  that  a  little  — 
from  your  own  mother.  Goodness,  bow  cold 
bei8!» 

And  she  tlew  at  him  with  tittle  pecking 

kisses,  retreating  every  now  and  af^ain  to 
look  at  him,  and  then  closing  upon  him  again 
in  ecstasy,  till  George,  at  the  end  of  hu 

patience,  held  her  off  with  a  strong  arm. 

«JS'ow,  mother,  that 's  enough.  Have  the 
others  been  home  long  ?  »  he  asked,  address- 
ing a  smiling  young  man  in  knickerbockers 

who,  with  his  hands  in  hi.s  pockets,  was  .stand- 
ing beside  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  surveying 
the  scene. 

f»Oh,  about  half  an  hour.  They  reported 
you 'd  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  crowd.  We  hardly  ex- 
pected you  so  8oon.» 

« How 's  Miss  Swell's  headache  2  Does  she 
know  ?  » 

The  expression  of  the  yonng  man's  eye, 

which  was  hent  on  Tressady,  changed  ever  BO 

slightly  as  he  replied: 

«  Oh,  yes;  she  kno^.  As  soon  as  the  others 
got  back  Mrs.  Watton  went  up  to  teU  hex. 
She  did  n't  show  at  lunch.* 

«  Mrs.  Watton  came  to  tell  naughty 
man!*  said  the  lady  whom  George  had  ad- 
dressed as  his  mother,  tapping  the  speaker  on 
the  arm  with  her  fan.  « Mothers  first,  if  you 
please,  especially  when  they  're  cripples  like 
me,  and  can't  go  and  see  their  dear  darlings* 
triumphs  with  their  own  eyes.  And  /  told 
Miss  Sewell.» 

She  put  her  head  on  one  ride  and  looked 
archly  at  her  son.  Her  high  gown,  a  work  of 
the  most  approved  Parisian  art,  was  so  cut 
as  to  show  much  more  throat  than  usual,  and, 
in  addition,  a  row  of  very  fine  pearls.  Her 
elegant  waist  and  bust  were  defined  by  a  sort 
of  Empire  sash;  her  complexion  did  her  maid, 
and,  indeed,  her  years,  great  credit. 

fleorge  flushed  slightly  at  his  mother's 
words,  and  was  turning  away  from  her  when 
he  was  gripped  by  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Squire  Watton,  an  eloquent  and  sdft-hearted 
old  gt'ntleman,  who.  having  in  George's  opin- 
ion already  overdone  it  greatly  at  the  town 
hall  in  the  way  of  hand'Shaking  and  congratn- 
lations,  was  now  most  unreasonably  prepared 
to  overdo  it  again.  Lady  Tressady  joined  in 
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with  little  shrieks  and  saliieSf  the  other 
fSueetM  tat  the  hmne  gathered  rocmd,  And  tlie 

hero  of  rhr  day  was  once  more  lost  to  sight 
and  hearing  amid  the  general  hubbub  of  talk 
and  laughter— for  the  young  man  in  knicker- 
bockers, at  any  rate,  who  stood  a  little  way 
olf  from  the  rest. 

« I  wonder  when  she  '11  condescend  to  come 
down,!  he  said  to  hinaelf,  examiniiij?  Us 
boots  with  a  speculative  smile.  «  Of  course 
it  was  mere  caprice  that  she  did  n't  go  to 
Mai  ford;  she  meant  it  to  annoy.* 

« I  say,  do  let  roe  get  waiiii,»  said  Tressady, 
at  last,  breakinp  from  his  tormentors  and 
coming  up  to  the  open  log  fire,  in  front  of 
which  the  young  man  stood.  « Where 's  Fon- 
tenoy  vanished  to  ?  » 

«  Went  up  to  write  letters  directly  he  had 
swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,>»  said  the  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Bay  le ; « and  called  Marks  to 
p:o  with  him.i*  (Marks  WftB  Lord  Fonteno/s 
private  secretary'.) 

George  Trendy  threw  up  his  hands  in 
disgust. 

«lt 's  absurd.  He  never  allows  himself  an 
hour's  peace.  If  he  expects  me  to  grind  as  he 
does,  he  11  soon  regret  that  he  lent  a  hand 
to  pnt  me  into  Parliament.  Well,  I 'm  stiff 
all  over,  and  as  tired  as  a  rat.  I  'U  go  and 
have  a  warm  bath  before  dinner." 

But  still  he  lingered,  warming  his  hands 
over  the  blaze,  nrid  every  now  and  then  scan- 
ning the  gallery  which  ran  round  the  bi^  hall. 
Bayle  chatted  to  him  about  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  George  answered  at  ran- 
dom. He  did,  indeed,  look  tired  out,  and  his 
expression  was  restless  and  discontented. 

Soddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  the  group  of 
young  men  and  maidens  who  were  amuring 
themselves  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 

«Why,  there  's  Letty,  and  as  fresh  as 
paint !» 

George  turned  abniptly.  Bayle  saw  his 
manner  stiffen  and  his  eye  kindle. 

A  young  girl  was  slowly  coming  down  the 
great  staircase  whicli  led  to  the  hall.  She 
was  in  a  soft  black  dress  with  a  blue  sash, 
and  a  knot  of  blue  at  her  throat— a  childish 
slip  of  a  drees,  which  answered  to  her  small 
rounded  form,  her  curly  head,  and  the  hand 
slipping:  nhmp:  the  marble  rail.  She  came 
down  silently  smiling,  taking  each  step  with 
great  deliberation,  in  spite  of  the  outbreak 
of  half-<leri.STve  sympathy  with  which  she  was 
greeted  from  her  friends  below.  Her  bright 
eyes  glanced  from  face  to  face— from  the 
mocking  inquirers  immediately  beneath  her 
to  George  Trps'-;idy  standing  by  the  fire. 

At  the  moment  when  she  reached  the  last 


step  Tressady  found  it  necessary  to  put  an- 
other log  on  a  fire  already  piled  to  repletion. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Sewell  went  straight  to- 
ward the  new  member  and  held  out  her  hand. 

«I  am  BO  glad,  Sir  George;  let  me  con- 
gratulate yon.i 

George  yw^  down  his  log,  and  then  looked 
at  his  fingers  critically. 

«I  am  very  sorry,  Misa  Sewdt,  bat  I  am 
not  fit  to  tonclL  I  hope  yonr  headache  ia 
better." 

Miss  Sewell  dropped  her  hand  meekly,  shot 
him  a  glance  which  was  not  meek,  and  said 

demurely: 

«  Oh,  my  headaches  do  what  they  're  told. 
You  see,  I  was  determined  to  come  down  and 
congratulate  yoaJ» 

«I  see."  he  repeated,  making  her  a  little 
bow.  « 1  hope  my  ailments,  when  I  get  them, 
will  be  as  docile.  So  my  mother  told  yon  ?  » 

« I  did  n't  want  telling,**  she  said  placidly. 
•  I  knew  it  was  all  safe.o 

«  Then  you  knew  what  only  the  gods  knew 
—for  I  only  got  in  by  seventeen  Tote8.» 

« Yee»  so  1  heard.  I  was  very  sony  fot 
Burrows.* 

She  put  one  foot  on  the  stone  fender, 
raised  her  pretly  dress  with  one  hand,  and 

leant  the  other  lightly  against  the  mantel- 
piece. The  attitude  was  full  of  grace,  and 
the  little  sighing  voice  fitted  the  curves  of  a 

mouth  which  seemed  always  ready  to  laugh, 

yet  seldom  laughed  frankly. 

As  she  made  her  remark  about  Burrows 
Tressady  smiled. 

"  My  prophetic  soul  was  right,"  he  said 
deliberately;  « 1  knew  you  would  be  sorry  for 
Borrows.* 

«Well,  it  tt  hard  on  him,  is  n't  it?  Yon 

can't  deny  you  're  a  carpet-bagger,  can  you  ?» 

«  Why  should  1  ?  1  m  proud  of  it.» 

Then  he  looked  round  hinL  The  rest  of  the 
party— not  -without  whispers  and  smothered 
laughter— had  withdrawn  from  them.  Some 
of  the  ladies  had  already  gone  up  to  dress. 
The  men  had  wandered  away  into  a  little 
library  and  smoking-room  which  opened  on 
the  hall.  Only  the  squire,  safe  in  a  capa- 
cious arm-chair  a  little  way  off,  was  aheorbed 
in  a  local  paper  and  the  last  humors  of  the 
election. 

Satisfied  with  his  glance,  Tressady  put  his 
hands  into  his  pocketo  and  leant  back  against 
the  fireplace,  in  a  way  to  give  himself  fuller 
command  of  Miss  SewelPs  countenance. 

«  Do  you  never  give  your  friends  any  bettor 
sympathy  than  you  have  given  me  in  this 
affair.  Miss  Sewell?*  he  said  suddenly,  as 
their  eyes  met. 
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She  made  a  little  face. 
«  Why,  I 've  been  an  angel ! »  she  said,  pok- 
ing at  a  prominent  log  with  her  foot. 
George  laughed. 

«  Then  our  ideas  of  ang^  agree  do  better 
than  the  rest.  Why  did  n't  you  come  and 
hear  the  poll  declared,  after  jiromising  me 
you  would  be  there  ?  >• 

«  Because  I  had  a  headache,  Sir  George.* 
lie  rospomlfd  with  a  little  inclination,  as 
though  ceremoniously  accepting  her  state- 
ment. 

«May  I  ask  at  what  time  your  headache 

bepan  ? » 

« Let  me  see,"  she  said,  laughing;  « I  think 
it  was  dhrectly  after  breakfast.* 

«Yes.  It  declared  itself,  if  I  remeniher 
right,  immediately  after  certain  remarks  of 
mine  about  a  Captain  Addison?* 

He  looked  straight  before  him,  with  a  de- 
tached air. 

«  Yes,i»  said  Letty,  thoughtfully;  « it  was  a 
curious  coincidence,  was  n't  it?» 

There  was  a  moment's  sili  noe.  llien  she 
broke  into  infectious  lauj^hler. 

•Don't  you  know,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder^  «  don't  yon  know  that  yon  're 
a  most  foolish  and  wasteful  person  ?  We  j^et 
along  capitally,  you  and  I— we  've  had  a 
rattling  time  all  this  week— and  then  you 
will  go  and  make  uncivil  remarks  about  my 
friends  in  pul)lic.  too!  You  actually  think 
I 'm  going  to  let  you  tell  Aunt  Watton  how 
to  manage  me!  Yon  get  me  into  no  end  of  a 
fuss— it  '11  take  me  weeks  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief you 've  been  makinj^— and  then  you  ex- 
pect me  to  take  it  like  a  lamb!  Now,  do  I  look 
like  a  lamb? » 

All  this  time  she  was  holding  him  tight  by 
the  arm,  and  her  dimpled  face,  alive  with 
mirth  and  malice,  was  so  close  to  his  that  a 
moment's  wild  impulse  flashed  through  him 
to  kiss  her  there  and  then.  Hut  the  impulse 
passed.  He  and  Letty  Seweli  had  known  each 
Other  for  about  three  weeks.  They  were  not 
engaged — far  from  it.  .\nd  these  the  hand 
on  the  arm,  and  the  rest— were  Letty  Seweli's 
ways. 

Instead  of  kissing  her,  then,  he  scanned  her 

deliberately. 

« I  never  saw  any  one  more  plainly  given 
over  to  obstinacy  and  pride,»  he  said  quietly. 
•  I  told  yott some  ;  in  facts  about  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  whom  I  kiiow  and  you  don't, 
whereupon  you  sulk  ail  day,  you  break  all 
your  promises  about  coming  to  Malford,  and 
when  1  come  back  you  call  me  namt  s.  * 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  withdrew  her 
hand. 


"Well,  it 's  plain,  is  n't  it?  that  I  must 
have  been  in  a  j^reat  rage.  It  was  very  dull 
up-stairs,  thou^^h  I  did  write  reams  to  my  best 
friend  all  about  you— a  very  candid  account; 
I  shall  have  to  soften  it  down.  By  the  way, 
are  you  ever  going  to  dress  for  dinner  ? » 

(ieorge  started,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

«  Are  we  alone  ?  Is  any  one  coming  from 
outside  ? » 

«  Only  a  few  <  locals.*  just  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  1  know  the  clergyman's  wife 's  com- 
ing, for  she  told  me  she  bad  been  copying 
one  of  my  frocks,  and  wanted  me  to  tell  her 
what  I  thought." 

George  laughed. 

•  Poor  lady! » 

«I  don't  think  T  shall  be  nice  to  her.n  said 
I^etty,  playing  with  a  flower  on  the  mantel- 
piece. «  Dowdy  people  make  me  feel  wicked. 
Well,  /  must  dressj» 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  laj  a  detaining 
hand. 

«Are  you  sony?*  he  said,  bending  over 
to  her.  His  blight  gray  eyes  had  shakra  off 

fatigue. 

*  For  what  ?  Because  you  got  in  ? 

Her  face  overflowed  with  laughter.  He 

let  her  po.  She  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  Miss  Florence  Wat- 
ton,  who  was  crossing  the  hall  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  two  went  up-stairs  together, 
she  throw  i  tig  back  one  triumphant  glance  at 
him  from  the  landing. 

George  stood  watching  them  till  they  dis- 
appeared. His  expression  was  neither  soft 
nor  annjy.  There  was  in  it  a  mocking:  self- 
possession  which  showed  that  he  too  had  been 
playing  a  part— mingled,  perhaps^  with  a  cer- 
tain pwplexiiy. 

II. 

GB0BGETrESS.\DY  came  down  very  late  f<tr 
dinner,  and  found  his  hostess  on  the  verge  of 
annoyance.  Mrs.  Watton  \^  a  large,  com- 
manding woman,  who  seldom  thought  it  worth 

while  to  disguise  any  disajijirovai  she  might 
feel— and  she  had  a  great  deal  of  that  com- 
modity to  expend,  both  on  persons  and  insti- 
tutions. 

'  leorgo  hastened  to  propitiate  her  with  the 
usual  futilities:  he  had  supposed  that  he  was 
in  ercellonb  time,  his  watch  had  been  playing 
tricks,  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Watton.  who,  after  all,  on  this  nreat 
day  beheld  in  the  new  member  the  visible 
triumph  of  her  dearest  principles,  received 
til  esc  excuses  at  first  with  stiffness,  batso<m 
thawed. 

«0h,  you  naughty  boy!  you  naughty,  men- 
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dacious  boy! »  said  a  sprightly  voice  in  Tt&a- 
sady's  ear.  «ExceUmit  mne,  iadeed!  I  saw 
you— for  shame! » 

And  Lady  Tressady  flounced  away  from  her 
son,  laughing  over  her  ahoolder  in  one  of  her 
accustomed  poses.  She  wore  white  moslin 
over  cherry-colored  silk.  The  display  of  neck 
and  shoulders  could  hardly  have  been  more 
lavidi,  and  the  rouge  on  her  cheeka  had  been 
ovpnlont*,  which  rarely  happened,  rjeorjje 
turned  from  her  hurriedly  to  speak  to  Lord 
Fontenoy. 

iWhat  a  fool  that  woman  is!*  thOQgbt 
Mrs.  Watton  to  herself,  as  her  sharp  eye 
followed  her  guest.  « She  will  make  George 
positively  dislike  ha  soon— and  alt  the  time 
she  is  bound  to  get  him  to  pay  her  debts,  or 
there  will  be  a  smash.  What!  dinner?  John, 
will  you  please  take  Lady  Tressady?  Harding; 
will  you  take  Mrs,  Hawkins?*— pointing  her 
second  son  toward  a  lady  in  black  sitting 
stiffly  on  the  edge  of  an  ottoman.  «  Mr.  Haw- 
kins takes  Florence.  Sir  GeorgeD— she  waved 
her  hand  toward  Miss  SeweTl.  « Now,  Lord 
Fontenoy,  you  must  take  me,  and  the  rest  of 
you  sort  yourselves,* 

As  the  young  people^  mostly  cousins,  laugh- 
ingly did  what  they  were  told,  Sir  George  held 
oat  his  arm  to  Miss  Sewell. 

« I  am  very  sorry  for  you,»  he  said,  as  they 
passed  into  the  dining-room. 

«0h,  I  knew  it  would  be  my  turn,»  said 
Letty,  with  resignation.  « You  see,  you  took 
Florrie  last  nighty  and  Annt  Watton  the  night 
before.i» 

George  settled  himself  deliberately  in  his 
chair,  and  tnmed  to  stndy  his  companion. 

•  Do  you  mind  warning  nu',  to  begin  with, 
how  I  can  avoid  giving  you  a  headache? 
Since  this  morning  my  nerve  has  gone  — I 
want  directions.* 

« Well,»  said  Ivetty,  pondering,  «let  us  lay 
doWn  the  subjects  we  may  talk  about  first. 
For  instance,  you  may  talk  of  Mrs.  Hawkins.* 

She  gave  an  imperceptible  nod  which  di- 
rected his  eyes  to  the  thin  wom;m  sitting 
opposite,  to  whom  Harding  Watton,  a  fash- 
ionable and  faatidioiffl  yonth,  was  paying  bnt 
scant  attention. 

George  examined  her. 

•I  don't  want  to,*  he  said  shortly;  « be- 
sides, she  would  la.^t  us  no  time  at  all.» 

•  Oh!— on  the  contrary,*  said  Letty,  with 
malice  sparkling  in  her  brown  eye,  «8he  would 
last  me  a  good  twenty  minutes.  She  has  got 
on  my  gown.* 

« I  didnTt  recognize  it,»  said  George,  study- 
ing the  tilin  lady  again. 
« I  would  nt  mind,*  said  Letty,  in  the  same 


tone  of  reflection,  « if  Mrs.  Hawkins  did  n't 
think  it  her  duty  to  lecture  me  in  the  inter^ 
vals  of  copying  my  frocks.  If  I  disapproved 
of  anybody  I  don't  think  I  should  send  my 
nurse  to  ask  her  maid  for  patterns.* 
«I  notice  you  takedisapproval  very  calmly.* 
•  Callously,  you  mean.  Well,  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune. I  always  feel  myself»-so  much  more 
reasonable  than  the  people  who  disapprove.* 
•4  This  morning,  then,  yoa  thought  me  a 
fool ? » 

«  Ob, no!  Only— well— I  knew,  you  see,  that 
I  knew  better.  /  was  reasonable,  and— » 

«0h,  don't  finish,»  said  George,  hastily; 
•  and  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  give  yoa 
any  more  good  advice.* 

«  Won't  you  ? » 

Her  mocking  look  sent  a  challenge,  which 
he  met  with  outward  firmness.  Meanwhile 
he  was  inwardly  hannted  by  a  phrase  he  had 

once  heard  a  woman  apply  to  the  mental  ca- 
pacities of  her  best  friend.  «  Her  mind '{ — 
her  mind,  my  dear,  is  a  shallow  chaos! »  The 

words  made  a  neat  label,  he  scoffingly  thought, 
for  his  own  present  sensations.  For  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  there  was  much 
profundity  in  his  feelings  toward  Miss  vSew- 
ell,  whatever  rec  kless  possibilities  life  might 
seem  to  hold  at  times;  when,  for  instance, 
she  wore  that  particular  pink  gown  in  which 
she  was  attired  to-night,  or  when  her  little 
impertinent  airs  suited  her  as  well  as  they 
were  suiting  her  just  now.  Something  cool 
and  critical  in  him  was  .judging  her  all  the 
time.  Ten  years  hence,  he  made  him.self  re- 
flect, she  would  probably  have  no  prettiness 
left  Whereas  now,  what  with  bloom  and 
grace,  what  with  small  proportions  and  move- 
ments light  a.s  air,  what  with  an  inventive 
retinenient  in  dress  and  personal  adornment 
that  never  failed,  all  Letty  Sewell's  defects 
of  feature  or  expression  were  easily  lost  in 
a  general  aspect  which  most  men  found  daz- 
zling and  perturbing  enough.  Letty,  at  any 
rate  within  her  own  circle,  had  never  yet  been 
without  partners,  or  lovers,  or  any  other  form 
of  girlish  excitement  that  she  desired,  and 
had  been  geirarally  supposed— though  she 
herself  was  aware  of  ?!ome  sf'-o'ii'  rvidence 
to  the  contrary— to  be  capable  ot  getting 
anything  she  bad  set  her  mind  upon.  She 
had  set  her  mind,  as  the  spectators  in  this 
particular  case  had  speedily  divined,  upon 
enslaving  yuung  (ieorge  Tressady.  .\nd  she 
had  not  failed.  For  even  during  these  last 
stirring  days  it  had  been  toleral>ly  clear  that 
she  and  his  election  had  divided  Tressady's 
mind  between  them,  with  a  balance,  perhaps, 
to  her  side.  As  to  the  HMontre  of  her  success, 
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however,  that  was  atill  doubtful— to  herself 
and  him  most  of  all. 

To-night,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  detach 
himself  from  her.  He  tried  repeatedly  to  talk 
to  the  girl  on  his  left,  a  noble^faced  child 
fresh  out  of  tho  school-room,  who  in  three 
years"  lime  wouhl  l»e  as  much  Ketty  .Sewell's 
superior  in  beauty  as  in  other  thiiii^s.  Hut 
the  effort  was  too  great.  The  strenuous  busi- 
ness of  the  (lay  had  but  left  him— in  fatigue 
and  reaction — the  more  athirst  for  amusement 
and  tiie  gratification  of  another  set  of  pow- 
ers. He  turned  back  to  LeMiy,  and  through 
course  after  course  they  chattered  and 
sparred,  discussing  people,  plays,  and  books, 
or  rather,  under  cover  of  these,  a  number 
of  those  topics  on  the  borderland  of  pas- 
sion whereby  men  and  women  make  their 
first  snatches  at  intimacy— till  Mrs.  Watton's 
sharp  gray  eyes  smiled  behind  her  fan,  and 
the  attention  of  her  nei«jhbor.  !.<  rd  Fonti- 
noy— an  uneasy  attention— waij  again  and 
again  drawn  to  the  pair. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  half  of  dinner, 
a  chair  immediately  opposite  to  Tressady's 
place  remained  vacant.  It  was  being  kept 
for  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  his  mother 
explaininpf  carelessly  to  Lord  Fontenoy  that 
she  believed  he  was  'out  parisb-ing  some- 
where, as  usual.» 

However,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
pheasants  the  door  from  the  drawing-room 
opened,  and  a  slim,  dark-haired  man  slipped 
in.  He  took  his  place  noiselessly,  with  a  smile 
of  greeting  to  George  and  his  neighbor,  and 
bade  the  butler,  in  a  whisper  aside,  bring  him 
any  course  that  might  be  going. 

"Nonsense,  Edward!"  said  his  mother's 
loud  voice  from  the  head  of  the  table;  "  don't 
be  ridiculous.  Morris,  bring  back  that  hare 
eiUrSe  and  the  mutton  for  Ur,  Edwards* 

The  newcomer  raised  hia  eyebrows  mildly, 
smiled,  and  submitted. 

« Where  have  you  been,  Edward?*  said 
Tressady.  «I  have  n't  seen  you  since  the 
town  hall.>» 

« i  have  been  at  a  rehearsal.  There  is  a 
parish  concert  next  week,  and  I  conduct 
these  functions.* 

« The  concerts  are  always  bad,*  said  Mrs. 
Watton,  curtly. 

Edwuxl  Watton  shrugged  his  shoulder.  He 
had  a  charming,  timid  air,  contradicted  now 
and  then  by  a  look  of  enthusiastic  resolution 
in  the  eyes. 

« .\11  the  more  reason  for  rehearsal,*  he 
sa  i  I .  '11 0 wev«r,  really,  they  won't  do  badly 
this  time." 

«  Edward  is  one  of  the  persons,^  said  Mrs. 


Watton,  in  a  low  aside  to  Lord  Fontenoy, 
« who  think  you  can  make  friends  with  people 
—the  lower  orders— by  shaking  hands  with 
them,  showing  them  Bume-Jones's  pictures, 
and  singing  cThe  Messiah*  with  them.  I  had 
the  same  idea  once.  Everybody  had.  It  was 
like  the  measles.  But  the  sensible  persons 
have  got  over  it." 

<  Thank  you,  mama,»  said  Watton,  making 
her  a  smiling  bow. 

Lady  Tre^ady  interrupted  her  talk  with 
the  squire  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  to 
obs^e  what  was  going  on.  She  had  been 
chattering  very  fast  in  a  shrill,  affected  voice, 
with  a  gesticulation  so  tree  and  French,  and 
a  face  so  close  to  his,  that  the  nervous  and 
finicking:  squire  had  been  every  moment 
afraid  lest  the  next  should  find  her  white 
fingers  in  his  very  eyes.  He  felt  an  inward 
spasm  of  relief  when  he  saw  her  attention 

diverted. 

« is  that  Mr.  Edward  talking  his  iwudical- 
ism?»  she  asked,  putting  up  a  gold  eye-glass 
—  «  his  dear,  wicked  Ra<iiealism  ?  Ah!  we  all 
know  where  Mr.  Edward  got  it.» 

The  table  laughed.  Harding  Watton  looked 
particularly  amused. 

« E^eria  was  in  this  neighborhood  last 
week,»  be  said,  addressing  Lady  Tressady* 
«  Edward  rode  over  to  see  her.  Since  then 
he  has  joined  two  new  societies,  and  ordered 
six  new  books  on  the  l^abor  Question.* 

Edward  flushed  a  little,  but  went  on  eating 
his  dinner  without  any  other  sign  of  distiirl>> 
ance. 

«lf  you  mean  Lady  Maxwell,"*  he  said 
good-humoredly,  « 1  can  only  be  sorry  for  the 
rest  of  you  that  you  don't  know  her.* 

Tie  raised  his  handsonu-  head  with  a  bright 
air  of  challenge  that  became  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  exasperated  his  mother. 

«That  W(mian!»  said  Mrs.  Watton,  wHh 
ponderous  force,  throwinix  up  her  hands  ..s 
she  spoke.  Then  she  turned  to  Lord  Fonte- 
noy. «  Don't  you  regard  her  as  the  source  of 
half  tliL-  mischievous  work  doiu'  by  this  pre- 
cious govt  rnment  in  the  last  two  years  ?  »  she 
asked  him,  imperiously. 

A  half-contemptuous  smile  crossed  Lord 
Fontenoy '.s  worn  face. 

«  Well,  really,  I  am  not  inclined  to  make . 
Lady  Maxwell  the  scapegoat.  Let  them  bear 
their  own  misdeeds.*  . 

«  Presides,  what  worse  can  you  say  of  Eng- 
lish ministers  tiiau  that  tliey  should  be  led 
by  a  woman  ? »  said  Mr.  Watton,  from  tho 
bottom  oT  the  table,  in  a  piping  voice.  *  In 
my  young  days  such  a  state  of  things  would 
have  been  unheard  of.  No  offense,  my  dear, 
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no  offense,"  he  added  hastily,  glancing  at  hia 
wife. 

Letty  {jlanced  at  (Icor^e,  and  put  up  a 
handkerchief  to  hide  her  own  merriment. 

Mrs.  Watton  looked  impatient. 

«  Plenty  of  English  cabinet  miniisters  have 
been  led  by  women  before  now,*  she  said 
dryly;  «anJ  no  blame  to  them  or  anybody 
ebe.  Only  in  the  old  days  yon  knew  where 
you  were.  Women  were  corrupt— as  they 
were  meant  to  be— for  their  husbands  and 
brotbefB  and  sons.  They  wanted  something 
for  somebody— and  got  it.  Now  they  are  cor- 
rupt—like Lady  Maxwell — for  \vh;it  thev  are 
pleased  to  call  caus^  and  it  i&  that  wliich 
will  take  the  nation'  to  roinji 

-At  this  there  was  an  incautious  protest 
from  Edward  Watton  against  the  word  « cor- 
rupt,* followed  a  conftrmatory  clamor 
from  his  mother  and  brother  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  dininpf-room  T.ndy  Tressady  threw 
in  affected  commynts  iruni  time  to  time,  try- 
ing hard  to  hold  her  own  in  the  conversation 
by  a  liberal  use  of  fan  and  Christian  names, 
and  little  personal  audacities  applied  to  each 
speaker  in  torn.  Only  Edward  Watton,  how* 
ever,  occasionally  tOw  civil  or  smiling  notice 
of  her:  the  others  ignored  her.  They  were 
engaged  in  a  congenial  task,  the  hunting  of 
the  one  disaffect^  and  insubordinate  mem* 
ber  of  their  pack,  and  had  for  the  moment 
no  attention  to  spare  for  other  people. 

«1  shall  see  the  great  lady,  I  suppose,  in 
a  wedc  or  two,*  said  George  to  Miss  Sewell, 
under  cover  of  the  noise.  « It  is  cnrions  that 
I  should  never  have  seen  her.» 

■Who?  Lady  Maxwell?* 

"Yds.  You  rerrjr-.her  I  have  been  four 
years  out  of  England.  i>he  was  in  town,  1 
suppose,  the  year  before  1  left,  but  I  never 
came  across  her.* 

« I  prophesy  you  will  like  her  enormously,* 
said  Letty,  with  decision.  «  At  least,  1  know 
tbat 's  what  happens  to  me  when  Aont  Wat- 
ton abuse.^  ^  r  j '  !  -onld  dislike  them 
afterward  if  1  tried." 

•  That,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  you,  is 
not  my  dispo.-iition!  I  am  a  hnraan  being— I 
am  influenced  by  my  friends." 

He  turned  round  toward  her  so  as  to  ap- 
propriate ber  again. 

«nh,  you  are  not  at  all  the  poor  creature 
you  [laint  yourself! »  said  Letty,  shaking  her 
head.  « In  reality,  you  are  the  most  obstinate 
person  I  know— yon  can  never  let  a  subject 
alone  —  you  never  know  when  you  're  l>eaten.'» 

« Beaten  ?»  said  George,  reflectively;  «by 
a  headache?  Well,  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
that.  One  vnW  probably  live  to  llgbt  another 

Vofc.  LI.— 19. 


day.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  take 
no  notice —no  notice— of  all  that  array  of 

facts  I  laid  before  you  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  Captain  Addison  ?  * 

«I  shall  be  kind  to  yon,  and  forget  them. 
Now,  do  listen  to  Aunt  Watton!  It  is  your 
duty.  Aunt  Watton  is  accustomed  to  he  lis- 
tened to,  and  you  have  n't  heard  it  all  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  as  I  have.* 

Mrs.  Watton,  indeed,  was  haranj^uing  her 
end  of  the  table  on  a  subject  that  clearly 
excited  her.  Contempt  and  antagonism  gave 
a  fine  enerj^y  to  a  head  and  face  already 
sufficiently  expres.sive.  lioth  were  on  a  large 
scale,  but  without  commonness.  The  old-lace 
coif  she  wore  soited  her  waved  and  grizzled 
hair,  and  was  carried  with  con.scious  di^^nity; 
the  hand  which  lay  beside  her  on  the  table, 
tbongb  long  and  bony,  was  full  of  nervous 
distinction.  Mrs.  Watton  was,  and  looked,  a 
tyrant— but  a  tyrant  of  ability. 

«  A  neighbor  of  theirs  in  Brookshire,*  she 
was  8a]^ng,  «waB  giving  me  last  week  the 
most  extraordinary  account  of  the  doings  at 
Melior.  iShe  was  the  heiress  of  that  house 
at  Melior*— here  sbe  addressed  younj^  liayle, 
who,  as  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  house, 
mipjht  be  suppo.^ied  to  be  ignorant  of  facts 
which  everybody  else  knew  — « a  tumble-down 
place  with  an  income  of  about  two  thousand 
a  year.  Directly  she  married  she  put  a  So- 
cialist of  the  most  unscrupulous  type— so 
tbejy  tell  me— into  possessiott.  The  man  has 
established  what  they  call  a  <  standard  rate » of 
wages  for  the  estate,— virtually  double  the 
normal  rate,— coerced  all  the  farmers,  and 
made  the  neighbors  furions.  They  say  the 
whole  district  is  in  a  ferment.  It  used  to  be 
the  quietest  part  of  the  world  imaginable,  and 
now  she  has  set  it  all  by  the  ears.  She,  having 
m.irned  fhiitiy  thousand  a  year,  can  afford  her 
little  amusements;  other  people,  who  must 
live  by  their  land,  have  their  lives  worried  out 
of  them.* 

<i  She  tt'lls  me  that  the  system  works,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  well,*  said  Edward  Watton, 
whose  heightened  color  alone  betrayed  the 
irritation  of  his  mother's  chronic  agjrression, 
«  and  that  Ma.xwell  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
adopt  it  on  his  own  estate.* 

Mrs.  Watton  threw  up  her  hands  again. 

"The  i<!i(>rjj  of  that  man!  Till  he  marrietl 
her  he  was  a  man  of  sense.  And  now  she  leads 
him  by  the  nose,  and  whatever  tune  he  calls, 
the  government  must  dance  to,  because  of  his 
power  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 

uAnd  the  worst  of  it  is,*  said  Harding 
Watton,  with  an  onpleaaant  langh,  « that  if 
she  were  not  a  handsome  woman,  her  influ- 
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ence  would  not  be  half  what  it  ».  She  usee 

her  beauty  in  the  most  unscrupulous  way.» 

,f  I  believe  that  to  he  entirely  ^intrue,"  said 
Edward  Walton,  with  emphasiis,  looking  at  his 
brother  with  hostility. 

George  Tressady  interrupted.  He  had  an 
affection  for  Edward  Watton,  and  cordiaily 
dktiked  Harding.  «b  die  really  so  faand- 
Bome?K  he  asked,  bending  forward  and  ad- 
dressing his  hostess. 

Mrs.  Watton  scornfully  took  no  notice. 

«Well,  an  old  diplomat  told  me  the  other 
day,*  said  Lord  Fontenoy — but  with  a  cold 
unwillingness,  as  though  he  disliked  the  sub- 
ject—« that  she  was  the  most  beautifol 
woman,  he  thought,  that  had  been  seen  in 
London  since  Lady  Blessington's  time.» 

«Lady  iilessington !  Dear,  dear!— Lady 
Ble88ingU>ii!»  said  Lady  Tressady,  with  ma- 
licious emphasis:  «an  unfortunate  compari- 
son, don't  you  think  ?  Not  many  people  would 
like  to  be  regarded  as  Lady  Blessington's 
successor.* 

«  In  any  other  respect  than  beauty,*  said 
Edward  Watton,  haughtily,  with  the  same 
tendon  as  before,  t  the  comiMurison,  of  course^ 
WOtild  be  ridiculous.)* 

Harding  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  tilt- 
ing his  chair  back,  said  in  the  ear  of  a  shy 
young  man  who  sat  next  him: 

« In  my  opinion,  the  Count  d'Orsay  is  only 
a  question  of  time !  However,  one  must  n't 
say  that  to  Edward.* 

Harding  read  memoirs,  and  considered  him- 
self a  man  of  general  cultivation.  The  young 
man  addressed,  who  read  no  printed  matter 
outside  the  sporting  papers  that  he  could 
help,  and  had  no  idea  as  to  who  La<ly  P.less- 
ington  and  Count  d'Orsay  might  be,  smiled 
vaguely,  and  said  nothing. 

«My  dear.»  said  the  siiuire,  plaintivdy, 
•  is  n't  this  room  extremely  hot?» 

There  was  a  ripple  of  meaning  laughter 
from  all  the  yonng  people,  to  many  of  whom 
this  particular  quarrel  was  already  tiresomely 
familiar.  Mr.  Watton,  who  never  understood 
anything,  looked  ronnd  with  an  inquiring  air. 
Mrs.  Watton  condescended  to  take  the  hint 
and  retire. 

In  the  drawing-room  afterward  Mrs.  Wat- 
ton first  allotted  a  duty-conversation  of  some 
ten  minutes  in  length,  and  dealing  strictly 
with  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  to  Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins, who,  as  clergyman's  wife,  had  a  definite 
official  place  in  the  .Malford  House  circle, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  individuality  she 
might  happen  to  possess.  Mrs.  Hawkins  was 
pkitt,  self-conscioiiB,  and  in  no  way  intoeslr 


tng  to  lbs.  Watton,  who  never  took  the  small- 
est trouble  to  approach  her  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity than  that  upon  which  she  had  entered 
by  marrying  the  incumbent  of  the  squire's 
home  living.  But  the  civilities  and  respects 
that  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  her 
station  she  received. 

This,  however,  alas!  was  not  enough  for 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  who  was  full  of  amlntioita, 
whirh  a  bad  manner,  a  plague  of  shyness,  and 
a  narrow  income  were  perpetually  thwarting. 
As  soon  as  the  ten  minntes  were  ovw,  tiS^ 
Mr.«;.  Watton,  who  was  nothinji  if  not  politi- 
cal, and  saw  no  occasion  to  make  a  stranger 
of  the  vicar's  wife,  had  plunged  into  the  even- 
ing papers  brought  her  by  the  footman,  Mrs. 
Hawkins  threw  herself  on  Letty  Sewell.  She 
was  etfusively  grateful— too  grateful— far 
the  patterns  fmt  her  by  Miss  Sewell's  maid. 

"Did  she  lend  you  some  patterns ? »  said 
I  jetty,  raising  her  brows.  «  Dear  me  I  I  did  n't 
know.* 

And  her  eyes  ran  coolly  over  UfS.  Hawk- 
ins's attire,  which  did,  indeed,  present  a  vil- 
lage imitation  of  the  delicate  gown  in  which 
Miss  Sewell  had  robed  herself  for  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  colored. 

« 1  specially  told  my  nurse,*  she  said  has- 
tily, «  that  of  course  your  leave  must  be  asked. 
But  my  nurse  and  yovr  maid  seem  to  have 
made  friends.  Of  course  my  nurse  has  plenty 
of  time  for  dressmaking,  with  only  one  child 
of  four  to  look  after,  trnd— and— one  really 
gej.s  no  new  ideas  in  a  poky  place  like  this. 
But  i  would  not  have  taken  a  liberty  for  the 
world.M 

Her  pride  and  nutuvauekonte  together  made 
both  voice  and  manner  particularly  unattrac- 
tive. Letty  was  seized  with  the  same  temper 
that  little  boys  show  toward  fliea. 

"  Of  course  I  am  delighted!"  she  said  in- 
differently. « It 's  so  nice  and  g;ood  to  have 
oue's  things  made  at  home.  Your  nurse  must 
be  a  treasure.* 

\'l  the  time  her  gaze  was  dili^jently  in- 
spectuig  every  ill-cut  seam  and  tortured  trim- 
ming of  the  home-made  triumph  before  her. 
The  ear  of  the  vicar's  wife,  always  morbidly 
sensitive  in  that  particular  drawing-room, 
caught  a  lone  of  insult  in  every  light  word. 
A  passionate  resentment  flamed  up  in  her, 
and  she  determined  to  hold  her  own. 

« Are  you  going  in  for  more  visits  when 
yon  leave  here?*  she  inquired. 

«  Yes,  two  or  three,*  said  Letty,  turning 
her  delicate  head  umvittingly.  She  had  been 
throwing  blandishments  to  Mrs.Watton's  dog, 
a  gray  Aberdeen  terrier,  who  Stood  on  the 
rug  quietly  regarding  her. 
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«You  spend  most  of  the  year  in  visits, 
dtm't  you  ?  » 

■  Well,  a  fjood  deal  of  it,»  said  Lvtty, 

«  Don't  you  tind  it  dreadfully  time-wasting? 
Does  it  leave  you  leisure  for  any  serious  oc- 
cupations at  all  ?  I  am  afraid  it  would  make 
VIC  terribly  idle!  >• 

Mrs.  Hawkins  laughed,  attempting  a  tone 
of  banter. 

Letty  put  up  a  small  hand  to  hide  a  sadden 
yawn,  which,  however,  was  visible  enough. 

•  Would  it?»  she  said,  with  an  imperti- 
neiMse  wUeh  hardly  tried  to  conceal  itself. 

«  Evelyn,  do  look  at  that  dog.  Does  n't  ll6 
remind  you  of  Mr.  Bayle  ?  » 

She  beckoned  to  the  handsome  child  of 
sixteen  who  had  sat  on  George  Treasady's 
left  hand  at  dinner,  and,  taking  up  a  pinch 
of  rose-leaves  that  bad  dropped  from  a  vase 
beride  her,  she  fltmfir  them  at  the  dog,  calling 
him  to  her.  Instead  of  going  to  her,  how- 
ever, the  dog  slowly  curled  himself  up  on  the 
rug,  and  laying  his  nose  along  his  front  paws, 
stiuied  at  her  steadily,  with  the  expieesioD  of 
one  mounting  guard. 

•  He  never  will  make  friends  with  you, 
Letty.  la  n't  it  odd?»  said  Evelyn,  laughing, 
and  stooping  to  stroke  the  creature. 

«  Never  mind ;  other  dogs  will.  Did  ymi  see 
that  adorable  black  Spitz  of  Lady  Arthurs  ? 
She  has  promised  to  give  me  one.» 

The  two  cousins  fell  into  a  chatter  aljout 
their  county  neifjhbors,  mostly  rich  and  aris- 
tocratic  people,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hawkins  knew 
little  or  nothing.  Evelyn  Watton,  whose  in- 
stincts were  quick  and  generous,  tried  again 
and  again  to  draw  the  vicar's  wife  into  the 
conversation.  Letty  was  determined  to  «Xr 
clude  her.  She  lay  back  i^;ainBt  the  sofa, 
cliatting  her  liveliest,  the  whiteness  of  her 
neck  and  cheek  shining  against  the  red  of  the 
damask  behhid»  one  foot  lightly  crossed  over 
the  other,  showng  her  costly  little  slippers 
with  their  paste  buckles.  She  s])arkle(i  with 
jewels  as  much  as  a  girl  may  — more,  indeed, 
in  .Mrs.  Hawkins's  opinion,  than  a  j^irl  should. 
From  head  to  foot  she  breathed  affluence,  se- 
ductivenessy  success— only  the  seductiveness 
was  not  for  Urs.  Hawkins  and  her  like. 

The  vicar's  wife  sat  flushed  and  erect  on 
her  chair,  disdaining,  after  a  time,  to  make 
any  further  ettort,  but  inwardly  intolerably 
sore.  She  conld  not  despise  Let^  Sewell, 
unfortunately,  since  Letty's  advantages  were 
just  those  that  she  herself  most  desired.  I5ut 
there  was  something  else  in  her  mind  than 
small  jealousy.  When  Letty  l  i  1  en  a  bril- 
liant child  in  short  frocks,  the  vicar's  wife, 
who  was  scarcely  six  years  older,  had  opened 


her  heart,  had  tried  to  make  herself  loved 
by  Mrs.  Watton's  niece.  There  had  been  a 

moment  when  they  had  been  « Madge  *>  and 
« Letty"  to  each  other,  even  since  Letty  had 
«conie  out.»  Now,  whenever  Mrs,  Hawkins 
attempted  the  Christian  name,  it  stuck  in  her 
throat ;  it  seemed,  even  to  herself,  a  familiar- 
ity that  had  nothing  to  go  upon;  while  with 
evety  snooeeding  visit  to  Malfoid,  Letty  had 
dropped  her  former  friend  raoco  decidedly, 
and  « Madge*  was  heard  no  more. 

The  gentlemen,  deep  in  election  incident 

and  gossip,  were,  in  the  view  chiefly  of  the 
successful  candidate,  unreasonably  lonjr  in 
leaving  the  dining-room.  When  they  appeared 
at  last,  George  Tressady  once  more  made  an 
attempt  to  talk  to  some  one  else  than  Let^ 
Sewell,  and  once  more  failed. 

«I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  abont 
Miss  Sewell,"  said  lx)rd  Fontenoy,  presently. 
In  Mrs.  Watton's  ear.  He  had  been  sitting 
silent  beside  her  on  tiie  sofa  for  some  little 
time,  apparently  toying  with  the  evening  pa^ 
pers.  which  Mrs.  Watton  had  relinqnished  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Watton  looked  up,  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes  toward  a  settee  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  room,  and  showed  a  half-impa-. 

tient  amusement. 

«  Letty  ?  Oh,  Letty 's  my  niece— the  daugh- 
ter of  my  brother,  Walter  Sewell.  of  Helbeck. 
They  live  in  Yorkshire.  My  brother  has  my 
father's  place a  small  estate,  and  rents  very 
irregular.  I  often  womier  how  they  manage 
to  dress  that  child  as  they  do.  However,  she 
has  always  had  her  own  way  since  she  was  a 
foot  high.  As  for  my  poor  brother,  he  has 
been  an  invalid  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  wife— oh.  such  a  stupid 
woman! »— Mrs.  Watton's  energetic  hands 
and  eyes  once  more  called  Heaven  to  witness 
—  nhas  ever  counted  for  much.  I  should  .say, 
in  Lett)''?  career.  Then-  is  another  sister,  a 
little  delicate,  silent  thinj:.  that  looks  after 
them.  Oh,  Letty  isn't  stupid;  I  should  think 
not.  I  suppose  you  're  alarmed  aliout  Sir 
George.  You  need  n't  be.  She  does  it  with 
everybody.* 

The  candi<l  aunt  pursued  the  conversation 
a  little  further,  in  the  same  tone  of  lialf- 
caustic  indulgence.  At  the  end  of  it,  however. 
Lord  Fontenoy  was  still  nneaay.  He  had  only 
mi<:rated  to  Malford  House  for  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  having  spent  the  canvassing 
weeks  mainly  in  another  part  of  the  division. 
And  now,  on  this  triumphant  evening,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sudden  senseof  defective  infor- 
mation which  was  disagreeable  and  damping. 
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When  bedtime  came,  Letty  lingered  in  tbe 
drawing-room  a  little  behind  the  other  ladies, 
on  the  plea  of  gathering  up  some  trifles  that 
belonged  to  her;  so  that  when  George  Tres- 
eady  went  out  with  her  to  light  her  candle 
for  her  in  the  gallery,  th^  found  themaelTea 
alone. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  sudden  silence,  which 
made  her  sweep  him  a  look  of  scrutiny  as 
she  took  her  candlestick.  The  slim  yet  virile 
figure  drawn  to  its  full  height,  the  signifi- 
cant long-chinned  face,  pleued  her  senses. 
He  might  be  plain— she  supposed  he  T%  as 
but  he  was,  nevertheleaa,  distingiUBhed,  and 
extraordinarily  alive. 

i  I  believe  yon  are  tired  to  death,*  she  said 
to  him.  « Why  don't  you  p^o  to  hed  ?  » 

She  spoke  with  the  freedom  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  advise  all  her  male  acquaintance 
for  their  good,  (leorge  laughed. 

« Tired  ?  \ot  I.  I  was  before  dinner.  Ixiok 
here,  Miss  fcJewell,  1  've  got  a  question  to  ask.» 

«A8k  it.» 

« You  don't  want  to  spoil  my  great  day,  do 
you  ?  You  do  repent  that  headache  ? « 

They  looked  at  each  other,  dancing  laugh- 
tae  in  each  pair  of  eyes,  combined  in  his  with 

an  excit'-:!  in:^isi('Tice. 

« Good  night,  Sir  George,*  she  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand. 

He  retained  it. 

« You  do  ?  »  he  said,  bending  over  her. 

She  liked  the  situation,  and  made  no  im- 
mediate effort  to  change  it. 

M  Ask  ino  a  month  hencei,  when  I  have 
proved  your  statements.* 

«Then  you  admit  it  was  all  pretense?* 

«I  admit  nothing,*  she  said  joyously.  «I 
protected  my  friend." 

«  by  injuring  and  offending  another 
friend.  'Wcnld  it  please  yon  if  I  said  I  missed 
you  very  much  at  Mai  ford  to-day  ?» 

« I  tell  you  to-morrow — it  is  so  late! 
Please  let  me  have  my  hand.* 

He  took  no  notice,  and  they  went  hand  in 
hand,  she  drawing  him,  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

« George  I*  said  a  shrill,  hesitating  voice 
from  overhead. 

Georj^e  looked  up  and  saw  his  mother. 
He  and  Letty  started  apart,  and  in  another 
second  Letty  had  glided  up-stairs  and  d^ap- 
peared, 

« Yes,  mother,*  said  George,  impatiently. 

«  Will  you  come  here  ?  * 

He  mounted,  and  foond  Lady  Tressady  a 

little  discomposed,  but  as  affected  a.-?  u.'^ual. 

«  Oil,  ( rporge!  it  was  so  dark— I  did  n't  see 
—I  did  n't  know.  George,  will  you  have  half 


an  hoards  talk  with  me  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow ?  Oh,  George,  my  dear  boy,  my  dleor 

boy!    Your  poor  mammy  understands!* 

She  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
lifting  her  feather  fan  in  the  other,  shm^  it 
with  playful  meaning  in  the  direction  whither 

Letty  had  departed. 

George  hastily  withdrew  himself.  «0f 
course  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you,  mother. 
As  for  anythinfj  else,  I  don't  kno'>v  whnt  you 
mean.  But  you  really  must  let  me  go  to  bed; 
I  am  mnch  too  tired  to  talk  now.  Good 
night.* 

I^ady  Tressady  went  back  to  her  room, 
smiling  but  anxious. 
«She  has  caught  him!*  she  said  to  herself 

—  «  barefaced  little  flirt  I  It  is  not  altopjether 
the  best  thing  for  me.  But  it  may  dispose  him 
to  be  generous,  if— if  I  can  play  my  cards.* 

Letty  SEWFn.i>,  meanwhile,  had  reached 
the  quiet  of  a  luxurious  bedroom,  and  sum- 
moned her  maid  to  her  asiiBtanoe.  When 

the  maid  departed,  the  mistress  held  long 
counsel  with  herself  over  the  fire:  the  gen- 
eral position  of  her  affairs;  what  she  desired; 
what  other  people  intended;  her  will,  and  the 
chances  of  gettin/x  it.  Her  thoughts  dealt 
with  these  various  problems  in  a  skilled  and 
businei^like  way.  To  a  particular  form  of 
self-examination  Letty  was  wdl  accustomed, 
and  it  had  become  by  now  a  strong  agent  in 
the  development  of  individuality,  as  self-ex- 
amination of  another  sort  is  said  to  be  by 
other  kinds  of  people. 

She  herself  was  plea.santly  con.sciou.s  of 
real  agitation.  George  Tressady  had  touched 
her  feeling^,  thrilled  her  nerves,  more  than — 
yes,  she  said  to  herself,  deeidedly,  more  than 
anybody  else,  more  than  «tbo  restji  She 
thought  of  «the  rest,*  one  after  the  otho* 
—thought  of  them  contemptuously.  Yet  cer- 
tainly few  girls  in  her  own  set  and  part  of 
the  country  had  enjoyed  a  better  tame— few, 
perlmpe,  had  dared  so  many  adventures.  Her 
mother  had  never  interfered  "^^ith  her;  and 
she  hoffelf  had  not  been  afraid  to  be  « talked 
about.*'  Dances,  picnics,  moonlight  walks; 
the  joys  of  outrageous  « sitting-out,*  and  hot 
rivalries  with  prettier  pirls;  of  imjiertinences 
toward  the  men  who  did  n't  matter,  and 
pretty  flatteries  toward  the  men  who  did— it 
was  all  pleasant  enough  to  tiusk  of.  She 
could  not  reproach  herself  with  having 
missed  any  chances,  any  opportunities  her 
own  will  migfit  have  given  her. 

And  yet— well,  she  wa.s  tired  of  it!— out 
of  love  altogether  with  her  maiden  state  and 
its  opportunities.  She  had  come  to  Malford 
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HonM  in  a  state  of  soranees,  which  partly 
accotuited,  perhaps,  for  such  airs  as  she  had 
been  showing  to  poor  Mrs.  Hawkins.  During 
the  past  year  a  particular  marriage— the 
marriage  of  her  neighborhood— had  seemed 
intermittently  within  her  reach.  She  had 
played  every  card  she  knew— and  she  had 
failed!  Failed,  too,  in  the  most  humiliating 
way.  For  the  bride,  indeed,  was  chosen;  but 
it  was  not  Letty  SeweU,  bat  ono  of  Letty's 
girl-neighbors. 

To-night,  almost forthe  first  time,  she  covld 
bear  io  think  of  it;  she  could  even  smile  at 
it.  Vanity  and  ambition  alone  had  l)een  con- 
cerned, and  to-night  these  wild  beasts  of  the 
hottrt  were  soothed  and  placable. 

Well,  it  was  no  great  match,  of  course— 
if  it  came  off.  All  that  Aunt  Watton  knew 
about  the  Tressadys  had  been  long  since 
extracted  from  her  by  her  niece.  And  with 
Trefsady  himself  Letty's  artles.-?  que.-^tions 
had  been  very  effective.  She  knew  almost 
all  that  she  wished  to  know.  No  doubt  Perth 
was  a  very  second-rate  «  place  » ;  and  since 
those  horrid  miners  had  become  so  tmnble- 
some,  his  income  as  a  coal-owner  could  not 
be  what  his  father's  had  been— three  or  fonr 
thousand  a  year,  she  supposed^ more,  per- 
haps, in  good  years.  It  was  not  much. 

Still—she  pressed  her  hands  on  her  eyes 
—he  was  diitinffwished;  she  saw  that  plainly 
already.  He  would  be  welcome  anywhere. 

«  And  we  are  rud  dii>tinguished— that  is  just 
it  We  are  small  people,  in  a  rather  dnll  set. 
And  I  have  had  hard  work  to  make  anythinjij 
of  it.  Aunt  Watton  was  very  lucky  to  marry 
as  she  did.  Of  course,  she  made  Uncle  Watton 
marry  her;  but  that  was  a  chance— and  papa 
always  says  noboily  el.«ie  could  have  done  it!  >• 

She  fell  happily  thinking  of  'fressady's 
skirmishes  with  her,  her  face  dimpling  with 
amusement.  Captain  Addison!  How  amazed 
he  would  be  could  he  know  the  use  to  which 
she  had  put  his  name  and  his  very  hesitating 
attentions.  But  he  wonld  never  know;  ana 
meanwhile  Sir  Heorge  had  been  really  pricked 
—  really  jealou.s!  She  lauj^hed  to  herself— a 
low  laugh  of  pure  pleasure. 

Yes— she  had  made  up  her  mind.  With  a 
sigh,  she  put  away  from  her  all  other  and 
loftier  ambitions.  She  supposed  that  she  had 
not  money  or  family  enough.  One  must  face 
the  facts.  George  Tressady  would  take  her 
socially  into  another  milvu  than  her  own,* 
and  a  higher  one.  She  told  herself  that  she 
had  always  pined  for  IHurliainent,  politics, 
and  eminent  people.  Why  should  she  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  world  as  well  a.s  in  the  Helbeck 
world  :  Of  course  she  would  succeed  ! 


There  was  his  mother— silly,  painted  old 
lady!  She  was  naturally  the  ffr&tt  drawback; 
an(l  Aunt  Watton  said  she  was  alisurdly  ex- 
travagant, and  would  ruin  Tressady  if  it  went 
<m.  All  the  more  Teason  why  he  should  be 
protected.  Letty  drew  herself  .sharply  to 
gether  in  her  pretty  white  dressing-gown, 
with  the  feeling  that  mothers  of  that  kind 
must  and  could  be  kept  in  their  place. 

A  hone  in  town,  of  course— and  not  in 
Warwick  Square,  where,  apparently,  the 
Tressadys  owned  a  house,  which  had  been 
let,  and  was  now  once  more  in  Sir  George's 
hands.  That  might  do  for  Lady  Tressady— if, 
indeed,  she  could  afford  it  when  her  son  had 
married  and  taken  other  claims  upon  him. 

I.etty  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander 
dreamily  on,  envisaging  the  London  life  that 
was  to  be:  the  young  member,  Lord  Fontenoy's 
special  friend  and  protSgi;  the  younp;  mem- 
ber's wife  making  her  way  among  great  peo- 
ple, giving  charming  little  parties  at  Ferth — 

All  very  well!  But  what,  please,  were  the 
facts  on  his  side  ?  She  buried  her  small  chin 
deep  in  her  hands  as  she  tried,  frowning,  to 
think  it  out.  Certainly  he  was  very  much 
drawn,  very  much  takra.  She  had  watched 
him,  sometimes,  trying  to  keep  away  from 
her— and  her  lips  parted  in  a  broad  smile  as 
she  recalled  the  triumph  of  his  sudden  re- 
turns and  submissions.  She  believed  he  had  a 
curious  temper— easily  depressed,  for  all  his 
coolness.  But  he  had  never  been  depressed 
in  her  company. 

Still  nothing  was  certain.  All  that  had  hap- 
pened might  melt  away  into  nothinpnoss  with 
the  greatest  ease  if— well,  if  the  right  steps 
were  not  taken.  He  was  no  novice,  any  more 
than  she;  he  must  have  had  scores  of  « af- 
fairs »  by  now,  with  that  manner  of  his.  Such 
men  were  always  capable  of  second  thoughts, 
of  tard^  retreats— and  cspeciallijr  if  there 
were  the  smallest  thought  of  persecution,  of 
pursuit. 

She  believed— she  was  nearly  certain— he 

would  have  a  reaction  to-morrow,  perhaps 
because  his  mother  had  cau^rht  them  top;e- 
ther.  Next  morning  he  would  be  just  a  little 
bored  by  the  thought  of  it  —a  little  bored  by 
having  to  begin  again  where  he  had  left  off. 
Without  great  tact  and  skill  the  whole  edifice 
mi^t  timible  together  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Had  she  the  courage  to  make  difficulties- to 
put  a  water-<litch  across  his  path  ? 

It  was  close  on  midnight  when  Letty  at 
last  raised  her  little  chin  from  the  hands  that 
held  it,  and  rang  the  bell  that  communicated 
with  her  maid's  room,  hut  cautiously,  so  as 
not  tu  disturb  the  rest  of  the  sleeping  house. 
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«If  Grier  it  asleep,  she  mast  wake  up, 
that'salU* 

Two  or  three  minutes  afterward  a  dishev- 
eled maid,  startled  out  of  her  first  slumber, 
appeared,  to  ask  whether  her  mistafess  wasill. 

•  No,  (Irier;  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
1  have  chantred  my  mind  about  stajnnp  here 
till  Saturday.  1  am  going  to-morrow  morning 
by  the  9:80  train.  Yon  can  order  a  fly  first 
thingc,  and  brinj;  me  my  breakfast  early.* 

The  maid,  groaning  at  the  thought  of  the 
boxes  that  would  have  to  be  packed  in  this 
inconceivable  huny,  ventured  to  protest. 

« Never  mind ;  yon  can  get  the  housemaid 
to  help  you,»  said  Miss  Sewell,  decidedly.  « i 
don^  mind  what  you  givn  her.  Now  go  to 
bed,  Grier.  I 'm  sorry  I  woke  yon  np;  yon 
look  as  tired  aa  an  owl.» 

(To  bti  <H 


Then  she  stood  stUl,  looking  at  herself— 
hands  clasped  lightly  before  her— in  the  long 

glass. 

« « Letty  went  by  the  nine  o'clock  train,) » 
she  said  alond,  smiling,  and  mocking  her  own 

white  reflection,  «<  Dear  me!  How  sudden! 
how  (L'Xtraordinarv'I  Ye.s,  but  that 's  like  her. 
H'm  — •  Then  he  must  write  to  me,  for  1  shall 
write  him  a  civil  little  note  asking  fmr  that 
lK»ok  I  lent  him.  Oh,  1  fntjH'  Aunt  Wattonand 
his  mother  will  bore  him  to  death!  )• 

She  broke  out  into  a  merry  laugh;  then, 
sweeping  her  mass  of  pretty  hair  to  one  side, 
she  began  rapidly  to  coil  it  up  for  the  ni<^ht. 
her  hngers  working  as  fast  as  her  thoughts, 
which  were  busy  with  one  ingenions  phm 
after  another  for  her  next  meeting  with 
( ;«'orge  Tressady. 

iiiuuod.)  Mary  A.  W  ard. 


THE  ARMENIAN  (^UEISTION. 


|Y  friend  the  editor  of  The 

rKNTl'RY  asks  mo  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the 
sufferings  of  the  Ea.'^tern 
Christians  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  live  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks.  Those 
sufferings  have  evoked  so 
much  sympathy  from  the  American  people, 
and  the  moral  influence  of  America  may  he 
so  helpful  to  them,  that  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  the  Armenians  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  op[)re.ssion  :inrl  mis- 
ery can  refuse  the  opportuni*iy  of  addressing 
American  readers  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  it 
merely  that  the  recent  demonstrations  of 
feeling  in  the  I'nited  States  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  so  deep  and  wide-spread: 
nearly  everything  which  has  been  done  for 
these  ancient  seats  of  Christianity  by  modem 
Christian  nations  has  been  done  by  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  whose  schools  and  colleges, 
planted  in  various  parts  of  western  Asia, 
have  rekindled  the  flame  of  knowledfje.  and 
stimulated  the  native  li^tern  churches  to 
resume  the  intellectual  activity  which  once 
distinguished  them.  Americans  have  there- 
fore a  special  reason,  over  and  above  their 
quick  responsiveness  to  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, for  feeling  a  warm  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  .\rmenian  Christians, 

The  Armenians  are  a  civilized  people,  a 
people  of  great  natural  gifts,  and  a  people 
who  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  his- 
tory. Since  their  ancient  monarchy,  which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  long  and  deso- 


lating wars  betwera  the  Roman  and  Persian 

empires  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Seljukian  Turks»  a  large  part  of  the  race  has 
been  forced  to  migrate  from  its  ancient  .seats 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Aras.  Some  of  them  went  southwest  to 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  (Alicia,  where  an- 
other  Armenian  kingdom  grew  up  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Others  drifted  into  Persia. 
Others  moved  northeastward,  and  now  form  a 
large,  industrious,  and  prosperous  population 
in  Russian  Transcaucasia,  where  many  have 
entered  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the 
Czar,  and  risen,  as  the  .Armenians  used  to  rise 
long  ago  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  posts 
of  distinction  and  power.  Russia's  three 
best  generals  in  her  last  Asiatic  campaigns 
against  the  Turks  were  Armenians.  Others 
again  have  scattered  them.selves  over  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  southeastern  Europe, 
where  much  of  the  local  trade  is  in  their 
hands.  But  a  large  number,  rou^^hlv  esti- 
mated at  from  l,.Wr>00  to  1,7(M).(MH),  re- 
main in  the  old  fatherland  round  the  great 
lake  of  Van,  and  on  the  plateaus  and  elevated 
valle3rs  which  stoetch  westward  from  Mount 
Ararat  to  Erzerum  and  Erzinf^hian.  Here 
they  are  an  a<;ricultural  and  (to  a  less  ex- 
tent) a  pastoral  population,  leading  a  simple, 
primitive  life,  and  desirin«;  nothing  more  than 
to  be  permitted  to  lead  it  in  peace  and  in 
fidelity  t6  tliat  ancient  church  which  has  been 
to  t)f^  the  symbol  of  nationality,  as  well  as 
the  iriii  ii'  of  life,  for  sixteen  centuries. 
Unfortunately,  peace  is  just  what  they  are 
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forbidden  to  eigoy.  The  tribes  of  robber 
Kuds  wbo  roam  over  the  noimtaiiis  in  ram- 
mer Mrith  their  flocks  and  herds  descpnd  in 
winter  to  quarter  themBelves  upon  the  Ar- 
menian peasantry  in  the  valleys  and  plains, 
and  at  all  timeB  carry  on  marauding  raids, 
which  the  peasantry,  whom  the  Turkish  gov- 
erome&t  deprives  of  all  weapons,  are  seldom 
able  to  resist.  Thus  the  country  is  the  scene 
of  continual  disorders.  Sheep  and  cattle  are 
driven  otF,  vil lapses  are  plundered,  men  are 
murdered,  women  are  carried  away  to  the 
mmmtains,  and  when  attempts  are  made  to 
recover  them  it  is  alleged  that  they  have 
become  Mussulmans,  and  the  Turkish  utKcials 
refuse  to  interfere.  Sometimes  a  whole  vil- 
lage will  be  burned,  and  the  horses  of  the 
Kurdish  bands  turned  into  the  standing  com 
in  sheer  wantonness.  These  grievances  are 
of  long  standing.  They  might  have  l)een  ex- 
I)e(  ted  not  only  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of 
the  Armenian  peasantry,  but  also  to  reduce 
their  numbers.  Yet  such  is  the  power  of 
patient  industry  that,  in  spite  of  these  con> 
stant  attacks,  the  Christian  population  has 
maintained  itself,  and  would,  indeed,  have  in- 
creased faster  than  the  Mussulman,  sapped 
by  the  practice  of  polygamy,  has  shown  it> 
self  able  \r,  f)n,  were  it  not  for  the  ravages 
of  these  robbers,  and  the  unremitting  oppres- 
sion of  the  Turkish  government  For  in  Tur- 
key the  government  is  a  praise  to  evil-doers 
and  a  teiror  to  them  that  do  well.  So  far 
from  trying  to  keep  the  Kurds  in  order,  as  the 
Rvflsian  government  does  the  nomad  Knrdish 
tribes  who  live  within  Russian  territory,  the 
Turkish  Valis  and  Kaimakams  usually  encour- 
age, and  scarcely  ever  check,  their  depreda- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  themselves  fleec- 
ing the  Christian  population  by  all  the  arts 
which  corruption  and  avarice  can  suggest. 

Things  were  so  bad  seventeen  years  ago 
that  when  Russia  compelled  the  vanquished 
Turks  to  sign  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  in 
1878,  a  special  promiise  was  made  in  it  thai 
the  government  of  the  Armenian  provinces 
should  lie  reformed  and  the  Christians  pro- 
tected against  the  Kurds.  When  at  the  t'on- 
gress  of  Berlin  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  substi- 
tated  for  that  of  San  Stefano,  this  provision 
was  carried  over  to  the  new  instniment,  and 
the  Armenians  were  thus  placed  virtually 
under  the  proteetSon  of  the  six  great  Em'o- 
pean  powers.  But  their  condition,  so  far  from 
growing  better,  has  since  that  time  i^rown 
steadily  worse.  The  British  government  has 
incessantly  remonstrated  with  the  Turks 
on  their  maladministration,  and  has  tried, 
through  its  embassy  at  Constantinople  and 


its  consuls  in  the  interior,  to  impose  some 
sort  of  check  upon  the  exeeraes  of  tyranny, 

and  to  procure  the  dismis.sal  of  the  most  cruel 
or  corrupt  officials.  But  it  has  received,  until 
quite  recently,  very  little  support  from  the 
other  five  powers;  and  the  Turk.s  have  opposed 
to  its  demands  that  dogged,  sluggish  resist- 
ance, and  those  endless  evasions  and  vague 
promises  of  amendment,  which  are  the  iwul 
resource  of  Oriental  diplomacy. 

Meanwhile  two  new  factors  have  entered 
into  the  situation  which  have  made  it  more 
acnte.  One  is  tlie  growing  fuiatieism  of  the 
Mussulman  population,  stimulated  by  the  Sul- 
tan himself.  Claiming  to  be  calif,— that  is 
to  say,  supreme  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  world,— he  has  con- 
ceived a  higher  conceit  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position  tl^n  has  any  of  his  predecessors 
for  centuries  past,  and  lias  been  striving 
to  strengthen  his  religious  authority  all  the 
more  because  he  feels  that  his  material 
power  is  fast  slipping  away.  Thus,  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  Mnssulman  feelings  of  his  Turkish 
subjects,  he  has  revived  their  antichristian 
feelings,  and  has,  indeed,  followed  during  the 
last  ten  years  a  distinctly  antichristian  pol- 
icy, which  has  had  the  most  pernicious  re- 
sults on  the  relations  of  the  two  creeds.  The 
old  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  giaour  has  become 
strong  in  the  East,  and  might  (in  many  places) 
lead  at  any  moment  to  conflicts  in  which  the 
ChristiaTis,  fe\v<-r  in  numbers,  and  almost  al- 
ways witnout  arms,  would  be  the  sufferers. 

The  other  factor  is  the  growing  sentiment 
of  nationality  amonp  the  .Armenians  them- 
selves. They  have  become  proud  of  their  his- 
tory; they  have  develo[>e(i  a  keen  interest  in 
education,  and  while  continuing  to  use  and 
value  the  American  schools  and  colleges,  have 
now  also  founded  others  of  their  owti.  They 
t  have  conceived  hopes  of  a  brighter  future 
I  for  their  nation  when  the  decaying  faliric  of 
\the  Turkish  empire  shall  have  tinrtllv  crumlded 
away,  and  Lhey  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
isympathy  shown  th^  in  Britain  and  in  the 
rl'nited  States  to  take  a  somewhat  l)older  line 
than  formerly,  and  to  raise  their  voices  in 
complaint  against  the  tyranny  they  have  to 
endure.  It  is  said  that  some  among  them 
have  formed  secret  societies,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  Armenian  patriotic  com- 
mittees in  two  or  three  cities  of  continental 
Europe  have  been  moving  about  Asiatic  Tur- 
key tryinjx  to  rouse  their  fellow-count rynu-n. 
This  is  probable  enough,  though  little  or 
nothing  is  authentically  known;  nor  can  any 
one  be  surprised  that  some  among  the  victims 
of  Turkish  misrule  should  combine  against  it» 
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however  hopelewthe  prospect  of  a  rising  by 
an  imanned  minority  agunst  a  government 

which  not  only  possesses  a  larjje  army  fur- 
nished with  modern  weapons,  but  has  on  its 
side  the  tmlk  of  the  Mohammedan  population, 
which  is  generally  arnie<1.  The  result  of  this 
growth  of  national  Armenian  sentiment  has 
heen  to  alarm  the  Turks,  to  stimulate  their 
hatoed  of  the  Christians,  to  make  the  firilcials 
more  mn  !  and  the  courti5  even  more  unjust 
than  tiiey  were  previously,  and  to  dispose  the 
Turkish  ministers  more  ai^  more  toward  the 
policy  which  one  of  them  h  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed thus : «  The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Arme- 
nian question  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenians.* 

Under  the  influenoe  of  the^ie  causes  there 
has  been  of  late  years  added  to  the  old  dis- 
orders in  Armenia  proper  a  general  reign  of 
terror  over  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  industeious 
Armenian  population  in  the  cities  of  A  i  i 
Minor,  which  had  previously  suffered  from 
misgovernraent  not  much  more  than  its  Mus- 
sulman neighbors,  and  which  had  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  ha.s  been  subjected 
to  more  outrageous  oppressions  and  more  hor- 
rible cruelties  than  probably  it  has  had  to 
endure  since  the  fifteenth  ci'ntury,  and  that 
under  a  monarch  wlio  iiolds  his  throne  only 
by  the  permission,  and  owing  to  the  jeal- 
OUsieSy  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  massacre  of 
Sassoun.  it  was  an  absolutely  unprovoked 
massacre,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  hav' 
ing  been  deliberately  planned  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  Christifin  population  of  a 
district  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Arme- 
nians, ai^  in  which  they  had  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  primitive  simi)lic'ity  of 
their  life  and  habits,  as  well  aa  their  phys- 
ical strength  and  courage.  TViken  by  sur- 
prise, and  surrounded  by  vastly  superior 
forces,  the  unhappy  people  fought  as  well  as 
they  could  for  their  mvcs  and  their  children, 
whose  lot,  if  captured  alive,  was  far  worse 
than  death.  Of  the  slaughter  and  the  r  v< 't 
ing  cruelties  which  accompanied  it  no  more 
need  be  said  than  this:  that  the  accounts 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  truth  as  it  has  been  as- 
certained by  careful  othcial  inquiries  not  yet 
made  |iulilic.  The  details  sometimes  vary,  but 
the  main  features  admit  of  no  doubt.  Nor 
were  the  Kurds  the  guiltiest  parties.  All  they 
did  was  surpassed  hy  the  ferocious  cruelties 
of  the  regular  troops,  directed  by  Turkish 
officers.  But  these  terrible  events  are  hardly 
more  shocking,  except  in  their  scale,  than  the 
things  which  have  been  monthly  and  weekly 
happ<mittg  in  roaiqr  othw  towns  and  villages, 


and  of  which  no  report  ever  reaches  the  Eu- 
ropean press— the  defilement  of  churches, 
the  abduction  of  women  and  children,  the 
imprisonment  of  innocent  men  in  loathsome 
dungeons  where  they  are  oftra  siAjected  to 
frig:htful  tortures  under  which  many  perish, 
the  acts  of  brutal  and  revolting  lust  perpe- 
trated without  fear  of  punishment  upon  help- 
less victims.  Much  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  British  consular  reports  is  too  horrible 
for  print;  and  if  the  American  missionaries 
were  able,  without  endangering  their  own 
position  in  the  country  and  the  lives  of  their 
informants,  to  make  public  what  they  know, 
they  could  supply  a  not  less  ghastly  record. 

American  readers  A\ill  ask  what,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  European  powers  propose 
to  do.  They  are  morally  responsible  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  Turkey  to  this 
'  xtenf :  that  they  have  ke[)t  in  heinp  a  mon- 
archy which  has  long  since  deserved  to  per- 
ish, and  which  would  long  since  either  have 
fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own  weakness,  or  have 
been  conquered  and  annexed  by  one  of  its 
neighbors.  They  perceive,  moreover,  that  the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Turkey 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  may  produce 
some  explosion  which  would  cause  a  grave 
European  crisis,  perhaps  a  European  war. 
Something,  therefore,  must  be  done.  At  the 
moment  when  these  lines  are  being  written 
the  British  government,  pursuing  under  Lord 
Salisbury  the  line  of  action  which  his  prede- 
(  essor  initiated,  is  in  conjunction  with  Russia 
and  France  pressing  the  Sultan  to  accept  a 
scheme  of  reforms.  Long  before  these  lines 
can  be  read  in  America  it  will  be  known 
whethi'r  they  have  extorte<l  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan  to  these  reforms,  or  to  some  othera, 
which  may  hold  out  a  hope  of  bettor  dajrs  for 
the  Armenian  Christians.  There  would  be  no 
use,  therefore,  in  discussinjj  the  situation  as 
it  stands  at  this  moment.  But  there  are  some 
permanent  aspects  of  the  question,  not  likely 
•o  vary  for  years  to  come,  which  may  prop- 
erly be  adverted  to,  because  they  are  not  fully 
realised  in  western  Europe,  and  are  probably 
even  less  familiar  to  Americans. 

Althouixh  the  other  nations  of  Europe  now 
treat  the  Turk**  as  if  they  were  a  civilized 
state,  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  ^\ith  thera 
in  the  usual  way,  and  even  talk  of  xrespert- 
ing  their  susceptibilities,)*  they  have  no  title 
to  be  80  treated,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted  to  a  place  among  civilized  com- 
munities. Even  if  we  do  not,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
did,  describe  them  &6  »  merely  a  band  of  rob- 
bers encamped  in  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
tanto  they  despoil,»  still  the  words  of  Edmund 
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Burke,  who  more  than  a  century  ago  de- 
nounced the  idaft  <tf  deeining  them  to  form  a 
part  of  the  European  states  fl^stein,  remain 

true,  and  have  received  from  events  the 
strongest  confirmation: 

1  have  never  before  lieard  that  the  Turkisl^ 
empiro  has  ever  been  'concddered  an  any  pnrO 

of  tlie  balance  of  i)owt>r  in  Kurop*>.  Tlu  y  (le-» 

SpLso  and  contemn  aU  ChriKliun  princeis  m  in- 
delSf  and  only  wish  to  .sub<lu<>  and  extermi- 
nate them  and  their  peojile.  What  liave  thefie 
worse  than  savapes  to  do  with  the  powers  of 
Europe  but  to  spread  wuc.  ilcstt  ncfuni.  ami  pes- 
tilence amonpist  them  f  The  ministora  and  the 
policy  whii  h  shall  give  these  pec^le  any  weight 
in  Kuropc  will  deserve  all  the  bans  and  eorses 
of  posterity. 

Having  no  idea  of  respons^ihility  to  its  huIh 
jeets,  and  not  recognizing  any  duty  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  the  no-called  (^vemment 
of  Turkey  has  Vieen  at  all  times  inaccessible 
to  the  considerations  by  which  civilized  gov-| 
ernments  are  moved,  or  to  which  they  must' 
at  any  rate — even  the  worst  of  them— pro- 
fess to  defer.  Henc  e  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  impression  on  the  Turks  by  remonstrance 
or  persttasion.  Nothing  moves  them  but  fear. 
They  are,  moreover,  most  of  them,  so  pur- 
hlirijl.  so  incapable  of  lookinfr  fonvard  or 
around  and  foreseeing  the  action  of  the 
causes  now  in  motion,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  learn  by  experience,  or  to  realize 
that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  must  at  no 
distant  date  involve  the  rain  of  their  power. 
These  faults  have  been  aggravated  during  the 
last  few  years  by  the  policy  of  the  present 
Sultan,  who  leaves  very  little  to  his  ministers, 
is  jealous  of  any  talent  that  shows  itself  among 
them,  tries  to  direct  everything  himself,  and 
is,  in  fact,  largely  swayed  by  a  camarilla  of 
ignorant  personal  attendants  and  hangers^n 
at  the  palace.  There  are  some  able  Moham- 
medans in  Constantinople  who  detest  the 
present  ri  t,'ime  and  see  its  perils.  Now  and 
then  a  good  governor  is  found  in  the  prov- 
inces, who  tries  to  improve  the  ideal  adminis- 
tration. Hut  the  able  men  are  never  listened 
to,  and  the  good  governor  is  speedily  recalled. 
In  every  government  more  depends  upon  the 
men  who  adminis^ter  tb'm  upon  the  system; 
hut  in  a  despotic  goveranient  men  are  every- 
thing. In  Turkey  the  men  and  the  system  are 
equally  cornipt;  and  to  try  to  reform  the 
Turkish  monarchy  is  like  tj^ing  to  repair  a 
ship  with  rotten  timhero. 

Why  does  not  such  a  government  go  to 
pieces,  according  to  the  law  of  nature  which 
happily  provides  that  corruption  and  weak- 
Iving  dissolution  in  their  train?  There 
Vol.  U.— 30. 


are  three  reasons.  One  is  the  jealousy  of 
tliree  great  European  powers,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  two  of  them  from 
annexing  what  remains  of  Turkish  territory. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation, being  in  the  majority,  is  so  fanatically 
ill  disposed  to  the  Christian.s  (who  are  the 
greatest  sutFerers)  that  it  is  not  only  willitig 
to  help  the  provemment  to  hold  the  Christians 
down,  but  even  disposed  to  tolerate  evilswhich 
would  produce  Mussulman  insurrections  were 
there  no  Christians  in  the  country.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  latent  discontent 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  hut  for  tlie 
fatalism  which  Islam  engenders,  and  which 
has  made  the  masses  listless  and  resigned, 
one  may  doubt  whether  even  jealousy  of  the 
('hristians  would  suffice  to  prevent  outbreaks. 
The  third  reason  is  the  enormous  advantage 
whicb  modem  weapons  give  to  a  government 
which  can  raise  money  to  jmrohase  them.  Two 
centuries  ago  insurrections  were  far  easier 
and  more  likely  to  succeed  than  now,  because 
the  insurgents  were  more  on  a  level  with 
re<!ndar  troops  than  they  are  in  these  days 
of  swift-ftring  guns  and  rides  of  long  range. 
There  is  therefore  little  ground  for  hoping  for 
any  speedy  extinction  of  the  Turkish  power 
by  natural  causes. 

If,  then,  it  is  going  to  last  some  time  longer, 
can  nothing  at  all  be  done,  if  not  to  reform 
it,  yet  to  abate  its  evil.'??  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  reform- 
ii^;  an  Oriental  government,  and  that  is 
by  putting  it  into  leailintr-striuRs,  hy  either 
superseding  the  chief  officials  and  putting 
Europeans  in  their  place,  or  else  by  giving 
them  Kuropean  adjutants  who  shall  virtually 
direct  them.  This  mi^^ht  be  done  in  Ttirkey 
if  the  European  j towers  were  willing.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  ijractically  to  supersede 
theSultan  that  is tosay,  to preventhim  from 
interfering  either  with  administrative  policy 
or  with  appointments.  And  it  is  a  method 
which,  though  capable  of  being  efficiently 
worked  by  a  directing  and  protecting  power, 
as  England  works  it  in  the  minor  protected 
states  of  India,  cannot  be  well  applied,  at  least 
on  a  lai  sfe  scale,  by  three  or  four  powers  con- 
jointly, because  each  would  suspect  the  other 
of  obtaining  some  advantage  for  itself. 

.Another  exjx  1  i  would  be  to  detach 
from  the  rest  of  the  emiiire  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  disorders  were  most  fre- 
quent, placing  them  under  a  specially  consti- 
tuted administratitm.  This  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Lehanon,  and  with  very  j;ood 
results.  It  has  been  proposed  for  Armenia, 
and  would  probably  succeed  there.  If  the 
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powers  chiefly  concerned  were  to  compel  the 
Sultan  to  erect  Armenia  into  a  distinct  prov- 
ince, with  a  Europoan  j^overnor  who  sliould 
be  irremovable  except  with  the  consent  of 
tiboM  powers,  who  soonld  (^ntrol  the  Tove> 
noes  of  the  province  ami  maintain  out  of 
them  a  strong  police,  and  who  should  be  free 
to  introduce  administrative  and  judicial  re- 
forms, the  country  might  in  ten  year^  time 
be  brought  into  the  same  p<'rft'ct  order,  and 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  same  prosperity,  as 
has  attended  the  rule  of  Count  Kallay  in 
Bosnia,  which  was  delivered  from  the  Ttaifcs 
in  1878.  There  are,  no  doubt,  as  many  Mus- 
sulmans as  Christians  in  Armenia,  but  the 
former  have  also  much  to  gain  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  i^ooil  ailministrntion,  ami  would 
welcome  it.  Russia,  however,  is  unwilling,'  to 
set  up  on  her  borders  what  she  fears  miglit 
become  an  Armenian  principality  toward 
which  her  own  Armenian  population  would 
gravitate;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
course,  however  promisini^r,  will  not  be  taken. 

We  are  broiif^ht  back,  then,  to  the  quej^tion 
what  the  European  powers  can  or  will  do  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  every  one  admits 
must  not  continue.  Their  present  plan  is  to 
introduce  smiill  changes  in  local  government 
—changes  too  numerous  to  be  stated  here— 
which  may  give  the  Christians  a  better 
chance  of  j)reMervinf];  their  lives  and  property, 
and  to  institute  a  commission  of  supervision 
at  Constantinople,  with  which  the  European 
ambassadors  may  be  in  communication,  con- 
veying to  it  the  reports  of  their  consuls,  and 
pressing  it  to  see  that  justice  is  done  in  the 
provinces.  This  scheme,  though  somewhat 
complicated,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  several 
judicious  llritish  and  American  residents,  be 
made  to  work.  But  it  will  requii^  the  closest 
attention  by  the  European  consuls  and  am^ 
bassadors,  and  the  most  unremitting  pressure 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sultan  if  its 
providons  are  not  to  be  neglected  or  evaded 
in  practice.  Nothing  but  fear  and  threats 
will  move  a  government  which  has  up  till 
now  never  expressed  the  slightest  penitence, 
nor  shown  the  slightest  remorse,  for  the  Sas- 
soun  massacre,  nor  taken  any  serious  step  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hideous  prison  tortures 
which  the  British  Embassy  has  so  often 
broiif;:ht  to  it?  notice. 

One  closing  word  as  to  the  influence  which 
America  may  exert  in  these  questions.  She 
has  very  wisely,  and  very  fortunately  for 
hwself ,  abstained  from  joining  in  any  of  the 


treaties  which  determine  the  relations  of 
European  powers  to  one  another;  and  she 
has  neither  obtained  any  such  lep^al  ri^'ht  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  native 
Eastmi  Christians,  nor  {nemred  any  muck 
responsibility  toward  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  six  prrf^at  pow.en?.  But  .'^he  has  mis- 
•sionariea  in  many  parts  of  Turkey,  whom, 
and  whose  churches  and  schools,  constantly 
threatened  by  the  local  Tiirki.^h  povernor.^, 
she  is  entitlcMd  to  protect;  and  she  has  the 
ewnmoos  advantafirs  of  being  obviously  dis- 
interested in  all  Mediterranean  questions,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  gain  for  herself  in  that  region 
of  the  world.  Hence  any  action  taken  by  her» 
either  on  behalf  of  her  missionari^  or  from 
Sentiment.^?  of  humanity  ai-i  .-yni;i  ir  hy  for  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood by  the  Turks  or  misrepresented  by 
the  press  of  continental  Europe,  as  that  press 
constantly  misrepresents  the  action  of  Eng- 
land, though  in  interfering  on  behalf  of  the 
Armenians  England  has  not,  and  cannot  have, 
any  selfi.^h  motive.  The  position  of  .\merica 
is  therefore  a  very  strong  one.  The  appear- 
ance of  her  gunboats  off  Turkish  ports  has 
before  now  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
Turki.-^h  mind;  and  these  {2:unboat>;  would  do 
well  to  appear  promptly  whenever  the  rights 
of  her  citlzera  and  the  safety  of  their  edn- 
cational  e.«ital>ll.-^hments  are  threatened.  At 
Constantinople  much  depends  also  upon  the 
capacity  and  the  linnness  of  the  envoy  who  em- 
bodies and  speaks  the  will  of  a  foreign  power. 

Dark  as  the  prospect  before  tho.-^e  unhappy 
people  umy  at  present  seem,  no  one  who  re- 
mernhnrs  the  calamities  they  have  already 
endured  and  survived  wiW  despair  of  their 
future.  During  ten  centuries  of  humiliation 
and  suffering  they  have  clung  to  their  faith, 
when  at  any  moment  by  reoonncing  it  th^ 
might  have  obtained  complete  equality  with 
their  oppressors.  Alone  ol  all  the  races  that 
once  inlnbited  the  inland  regions  of  wsstem 
Asia,  the  Armenians  have  retained  their  lan- 
guage, their  national  feeling,  and  their  hold 
upon  the  soil.  A  race  with  so  much  natural 
vigor,  so  much  tenacity  of  life,  and  80  mnch 
cajiacity  for  assimilatinp  and  usinp:  modem 
ideas,  cannot  be  destined  to  extinction,  and 
may  some  day,  when  countries  that  were 
amonf^  the  earliest  homes  of  civilization  have 
been  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk, 
help  to  repeople  those  now  desolate  and  pov- 
erty-stricken lands,  and  restore  to  them  some 
measure  of  their  ancient  prosperity. 

JamuBryee, 
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"Tha  CMrtn-y'a"  Qurter  af  ■  Cmtary. 

THIS  number  of  The  Ckntuby  marica  the  twenty- 
fifth  annhreiwyof  the  nagaihra.  Tfie  date  may  be 

guppownl  V)  have  inttrcst  t«  others  than  those  whose 
life  work  iu8  been  performed  in  connection  with  this 
psfkidical.  The  tatonat  vuty,  twOumum,  he  praraned 

to  extend  beyonJ  the  circle  of  those  urininal  readers  i  f 
the  magazine  who  are  atiii  living,  to  the  larger  and  world- 
wide cirele  of  its  pweat  raaden  and  frfaoda. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  present  here  a  histon,'  of  the 
periodical,  but  to  refer  rather  to  its  character  and  aims 
aadteaoBeof  ftaaeeomiiliahiinBts.  TlwBiafaiiiiefrom 
the  beginning  has  felt  the  impulse  and  molding  of  its 
founders.  Dr.  Holland,  Roswell  Smith,  and  the  firm  of 
wUeh  Charles  Scribaer,  8r^  was  the  head,  were  nea 
not  satisfied  in  taking  up  an  enterprise  like  this  merely 
tu  follow  in  the  fuulsle)M  of  others;  nor  were  they  con- 
tent to  strive  for  a  ancceu  haaed  purely  upon  ideas  of 
businesA  profit.  The  magazine  at  once,  therefore,  struck 
out  new  paths  in  varinus  directions,  notably  in  the  dis- 
COMieB  of  questions  of  public  intere.st,  and  in  ori^nal 
and  more  refined  methods  of  illustration.  There  was,  in 
fact,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  lift  the  standard  of  popular 
periodical  literature.  At  an  early  period  large  themes 
were  selected  for  literarj' and  illustrative  present^ition, 
and  these  were  treated  so  as  to  contribute  toward  im- 
portant noolte  of  SB  edneitioital,  moral*  sod  patriottc 
nature. 

It  was  with  methods  and  purposes  like  these  that  such 
•DbjeetBhave  bef^n  undertaken  as  the  Great  South  series; 
the  papers  on  the  Great  West;  the  remarkable  series  of 
artielee  on  the  GiTil  War,  written  by  leading  participants 
in  iti  events;  the  only  authorised  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  his 
private  secretaries:  the  Califomian  aeries;  Kennan's  ex- 
traordinar)'  description  of  the  Siberian  exile  system;  and 
tte  Life  of  Napoleon,  which  is  now  a|>[)earing  in  the 
Biagnaine,  and  which  will  correct  for  oar  generation 
maoj  fahw  notione  derived  in  the  past  from  insof- 
fleiontdnta. 

A  periodical  like  Tb£  Century,  even  to  the  persMia 
ckaifed  witii  the  doty  of  Its  oondnet,  seems  to  have  an 
identity  which  is  almost  personal.  The  character  appa- 
rent in  this  identity  may,  perhaps,  be  spoken  of  by  us 
without  the  charge  of  egotism  or  imdae  eelf-exploita* 

tion.  There  is  sutnelhinj;  in  the  history  and  methods  of 
the  magazine  which  ditferentiates  it  from  ita  able  and 
idminble  contemporariefl.  Thfai  is,  in  part,  its  h8l>it  of 
endeavoring  to  lead  opinion  in  many  1ine^  of  thought, 
rather  than  contenting  itself  with  the  mere  record  of  cur- 
rentopfaitoB.  b  mnajrmatteri  of  religions  and  moral  hn- 
port.of  political  policyfusing  theword  in  a  meaningdiffer- 
eet  from  the  ordinary  partizan  signification  >,of  economic 
deviee,  ti  cirie  raf orm,  of  edncntion,  it  haa  nought  to  fit' 
cedonther  ten  to  follow  pobHc opinion.  Ithaanator- 


nlly  taken  an  netive  port  in  variona  reforms,  sneh  as  those 

of  the  civil  service,  of  copyright,  of  forestry.  It  has  had 
the  f  re4]oent  pleasure  of  speaking  its  mind  frankly  on  oc* 
eaakms  where  soch  frnnkiien  waa  not  immediately  gnti> 
fying  to  certain  of  its  readers.  Rut  on  the  whole  iti 
readers  have  seemed  to  appreciate  and  commend  jost 
sneh  franknesa. 

In  the  matter  of  illustnttioB  THI  CEVTtrRY,  as  gen- 
erously acknowledged  by  ita  rivals,  led  in  the  revival 
of  the  art  of  wood<engTavii«.  To-dny  it  eharishes  that 

art  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the  ibnilar 
publications  of  the  country,  and  at  the  sane  time  it 
foeten  and  attempts  to  improve  the  newer  and  more 

autographic  methods.  The  art  of  .-'team  printing  ha.< 
reached  in  connection  with  it  a  mechanical  perfection 
Irftherto  vmttafaied.  It  elaims  also  to  have  taken  part 

in  the  birth— hardly  a  new  birth  even— of  the  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  decoration  in 
America. 

In  the  purely  literar)'  field  of  fiction,  essay,  and  poe- 
try the  magazine  has  particularly  interested  itself  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  American  anthoia.  Tlie 
literary  history  of  America  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  involves  to  a  very  large  e.xtetit  the  hiatory  of  TUE 
Centitry  Maoazink.  At  the  same  time  the  magazine 
has  numbered  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  number 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  old  world. 

With  the  founding  of  the  magazine,  was  also  founded 
what  is  now  known  as  The  Centurj*  Co.  At  the  h«ginning 
the  company  published  only  the  one  magazine.  AftOT 
a  short  time  Mrs.  Mar>-  Mapes  Dodge  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  a  young  people's  magazine, 
«  St.  Nicholas,*  and  f(  r  years  these  were  the  only  interests 
of  the  contpaiqr.  in  later  years,  however.  The  Centary 
Co.  has  taken  Its  place  among  the  great  publishing- 
houses  of  America  through  its  publication  uf  notable 
works  which  have  appeared  in  the  two  magasines,  and 
by  separate  enterpriaee  of  the  angaltiid*  of  its  hymn 
and  tune-book  publications,  and  •  The CntniJ  Diction- 
ary,* as  well  as  of  a  long  and  ooastantlly  inereaaiog  ad- 
ditional list  of  books  sold  by  snbicription  or  in  the  g«i- 
eral  trade. 

As  to  the  future,  all  we  need  here  say  is  that  it  seems 
tonsrichinpoasibilltieB.  Literary  and  artistiesdienMe 

of  very  deep  interest  are  con.-tantly  opening  upbefore  us. 
During  the  next  ten  years  there  should  be  in  America 
especially  a  revival  of  creative  literatnre.  If  there  is, 
or  should  be  at  any  particular  time,  a  lack  of  energy, 
or  a  lack  of  quantity  or  quality,  in  the  American  lit- 
eraiy  ootpat,  it  can  be  meraly  temporary!  for  our  con- 
dition is  full  of  social,  jMiliticnl,  and  indii.-^trinl  prob- 
lems; life  in  the  new  world  is  replete  with  strenuous 
exertion  of  ovaty  kind,  of  pictuf  eeque  contrasts,  and 
of  inoimerable  tiiemea  fit  to  iaapfaw  Uterar}-  art.  Am- 
iss 
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«rieu  life  is  rieh  in  fMling  and  sotioo  and  mcaaing. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  increasing  earnestness  of  interest 
in  public  affairs  thronglioat  tlie  counfay— a  new  spirit 
of  pntriotisn,  whicli  has  anKtsed  old  and  young  alike 
to  the  conviction  th.it  na  country  is  "saved  »  but  once, 
that  eveiy  country  must  Im  saved  continaonaly.  It  ia 
more  and  mora  nnderstood  tliat»  if  abandoned,  tiie 
machinery  of  ^''^t^'cnnu  nt  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  low  and  selfish  metlioda,  wluwe  corrupt  rule  de> 
moralim  tihe  maeaM  and  deetrojra  liberty.  Out  of  this 

rK'W  spirit,  markirifj  :i  crisis  in  o  ir  national  history, 
conies  a  seriousness,  and  with  it  may  come  a  new 
literaiy  Bovenent.  At  leaat,  a  literary  rana]Manc«,ar- 
rivintj  in  a  recurrent  wiivc,  in.iv  t^uin  .•^NnK'thin^;  <>(  powv r 
from  tbia  new-bwn  national  and  civic  patriotism.  £a- 
pecialtjrmajr  tbia  be  ao  beewMe  along  witb  the  new  en* 

thusia.sm  fur  oity  :in<I  for  natirin  thtri*  i<  a  ih'fponln^ 
sense  of  human  brotherhood,  leading  to  the  sympathetic 
•todj  of  locinl  pfoblema  wbich  paas  tbe  bowkbiiea  of 
natioiw  to  thoaa  of  bninaaitgr  itwif . 

Tlie  Snent  Profeat  ■falmt  the  Thecter. 

Wk  have  iiiditated  in  a  previous  article  our  convic- 
tion that  the  present  debased  condition  of  tbe  AnMVieaB 
stage  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greed,  ignorance,  and  inca- 
pacity of  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who  have  estab- 
Uabed  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  control  of  the  theater, 
and,  temporarily  at  least,  have  put  an  end  to  healthy 
competition.  One  of  the  greatest  ohstaclee  In  the  way 
of  reform  is  the  inability  of  those  same  men,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  to  diacen  (he  trend  of  intelligent,  to  aay 
nothing  of  cidtivat»d,inblie  opinion,  or  to  Inform  them- 
selves of  the  existence  of  thi-  wide-spread  craving  for 
higher  and  better  entertainment.  In  their  oooncila  thia 
denwad  bt  not  only  not  suspected,  but  it  would  nearee- 
ly  be  comprehended.  For  them  (he  most  uln  ious  ob- 
ject-iessooa  aeem  to  poaaees  neither  significance  nor 
vahie.  Over  and  over  again  it  haa  been  demonstrated, 

beyond  I'dSsildlity  of  civi]  or  ijiicstion,  that  the  play- 
going  public  will  pay  double  or  treble  prices  for  the 
privilege  of  witaeaaing  a  good  perforaianee  of  a  good 

]>!ay,  and  yet  the  managers  fail  to  profit  liy  the  exj^  ri- 

eoce,  and  persist  in  adhering  to  their  fatuous  and  de- 
atruetive  policy  of  cheap  and  coane  aenaationalian,  or 

nonsensical  extravagance,  contenting  themselvf.s  witli 
an  occasional  whine  about  the  lack  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  Americana  who  fill  tbe  peeketa  of  foreignere  and 

treat  home  talent  with  contemptuous  neglect.  Tf'.e  sim- 
ple fact,  of  course,  in  that  the  development  of  native 
ability  haa  been  checked,  if  not  aUegether  eruahed,  by 

ihc  pt.nr  nnd  rirrnit  Rvstrm,  which  hns  made  a  few  sper- 
ulators  rich,  and  has  deprived  the  great  body  of  actors 
of  neariy  all  opportunity  for  instruction  or  advaneenienL 
Thinr^s.  indeed,  have  c<ime  to  .eiirh  a  pnsys  that  if  any 
manager  should  become  inspired  with  an  ambition  to 
form  ,111  Anierii  an  stock  company,  capable  of  satisfae- 
tory  all-round  work, —capable,  that  is.  of  K'i^'infj  rom- 
petent  representaliuiw  of  old  and  new  comedy  and  jiuetii 
tragedy,  aainthe  days  nf  the  preceding  generation, 
hp  would  he  puzaled  sorely  where  to  look  for  native 
iicticg  niulcriai. 

Just  now  in  all  the  local  theatrical  world  there  is  a 
bitter  cry  of  iiard  timea.  The  iaat  aeaaoo  ended  pre- 


maturely and  in  general  disaster;  the  coning  one  ia  late 
in  opening  and  not  too  rich  in  promise.  What  there  is 
to  commend— and  it  ia  almost  wholly  of  foreign  origin 
—will  throw  into  cruel  relief  the  intellectual  and  dra- 

m;itii'  [loverty  of  most  of  our  theatrical  exhibitions. 
The  triumph  of  a  few  real  artiats  may  be  regarded  as 
tbe  outward  and  viaible  expreaeioa  of  the  deep  and 
.stant  protest  which  the  intelli^;ent  part  of  the  puldi<'  — 
Upon  whuee  support  the  rational  theater  is  mainly  de- 
pendent—is making  against  tbe  foolness  and  the  fool- 

ishnes^s  hIax.one<l  (.f  laie  W'fore  the  f(H,t]ii;hLs.  This  is 

not  to  be  confounded  with  the  undiscriminatiDg  denon- 
ciatioaa  of  the  stage  which  inue  BOW  and  then  from  the 

jiuipil.  liut  Voices  the  weariness  and  disgust  of  true  and 
ardent  lovers  of  the  theater,  who  regard  it  in  ita  proper 
estate  aa  a  repository  of  all  manner  of  trsasurea  of  lit- 
erature and  art.  a  most  ch.irminji  and  intluenlia]  school 
of  manners,  a  source  of  varied  and  delightful  enter- 
taiBBMBt,  and,  withal,  a  potent  and  benetkent  teadier 
both  of  morahs  and  learning. 

It  is  no  small  and  exclusive  class  of  prudes,  or  pedants,, 
or  faddista  which  ia  rcnroltiag  against  the  nana  to  which 
thp  stnire  is  now  put,  but  a  very  lar^e  profmrtion  of  the 
Ui^t  kind  of  citizens  ever  found  within  the  walls  of  a 
theater— sdiolars,  clubmen,  lawyers,  merehaata,  and 
thinking  men  generally  They  are  beginning  to  aba«nt 
themselves,  not  only  un  account  of  the  ofTensiveness  of 
many  of  the  plays  presented,  but  also  on  account  of 
their  general  fin  lilene.^vs  and  emptiness,  the  vanity  and 
vexation  of  it  all.  They  are  sick  of  seeing  the  same  play 
over  and  over  again  under  different  titles,  of  the  inter- 
minable procession  of  old  and  tiresome  types  reproduced 
from  an  original  which  was  popular  three  or  four  sea- 
sons back,  of  cheap  or  stale  melodramatic  expadieata* 
and  of  the  buffooneries  which  lust  all  their  power  of 
amusement  long  ago.  They  are  weary  of  tbe  leading 
men  who  change  their  coats  and  trousers,  Init  not  their 
manners,  evidently  thinkiog  that  tbe  chann  of  their  own 
private  personality  is  too  preciotn  to  be  hidden  nader 
the  disguise  of  an  assumed  character;  and  of  the  leading^ 
ladies  who  have  but  one  set  of  airs  and  emotiona  for 
al!  emergencies.  In  short,  they  are  bored  Inezpmalbl^ 
liy  actors  wlio  do  not  act.  and  liy  plays  destitute  of  real 
nwrit,  however  startling  they  may  be  aa  expositiona  of 
millinery  or  of  queer  social  aentbuent 

Nobody  pretends  that  tlie  theater  ought  to  be  solely, 
or  even  primarily,  a  vehicle  for  mere  solid  instruction. 
AH  playgoeiu  wiili  to  be  intereated.  and  neat  of  them 
wi.^li  to  tie  amttsed.  But  the  Iiu!k  of  them  wi.sh  to  have 
some  legitimate  cxcuae  fur  their  intereet  or  their  mer- 
riment, and  resent  even  a  suoeeasfnl  effort  to  amoae 
them,  if  the  .snhject  fails  to  commend  itself  to  th.-m 
upon  later  reticction.  This  winter,  apparently,  the  local 
nanagera,  vnnladftil  of  tbe  past.  Intend  to  adhere  to  tbe 
policy  which  proved  unpmfit.ilde  last  season.  Their 
main  reliance  seems  to  be  upon  plays  which  achieved  a 
very  moderate  share  of  success  in  London,  even  when 
pre=!ented  hy  actors  of  much  higher  repntp  than  will 
appeiir  in  ihetu  here.  For  some  of  them  foreign  stara 
iiave  been  engaged,  and  their  presence  may  stimulate 
public  cdrirtgity.  But  there  will  be  no  hope  and  no  real 
pro«iM*iily  for  the  American  stage  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent organtsatinn  »o  long  as  it  is  used  simply  as  a 
provincial  adjunct  to  the  L<ondon  theaters.  Then  ia  »» 
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good  reaaoo  why  Americans  should  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit special  and  perpetual  intwrartta  plays  dMdlBi;  with 

the  social  conditions,  types,  and  humor  peculiar  to  an- 
other, even  though  it  be  the  mother,  country.  W  hat  they 
have  a  right  to  look  for.  and  what  tbey  ara  bcginniiir  to 
look  for,  in  their  theaters  ia  capable  representation 
of  the  masterpieces  t>f  English  dramatic  literature,  of 
plays  by  native  authors  treating  of  timely  topics  and 
national  i  haractoristics,  and  of  pieces  of  general,  ro- 
maatic,  or  hijitoric  interest.  There  ia  a  virtually  illimit- 
abte  MA  to  be  workad  by  playwrights,  and.  with  a  little 
wise  managerial  encouragement,  plenty  of  writers  would 
be  fuund  willing  and  able  to  work  it.  Such  American 
plays  as  have  been  produced,  even  those  of  inferior 
quality,  have  been  received  with  unmistakable  favor, 
and  have  brought  large  profit  to  everybody  concerned. 
Let  the  American  theater  be  devoted  first  to  American 
tnfeereeta,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  race  of 
American  acton  will  be  revived,  or  before  the  instita- 
tion  will  regain  the  public  favor  which  has  be«n  diverted 
from  ik  If  it  coatiaaee  on  its  preeent  course  it  will  lose 
Ha  hoM  upon  the  edoeatai  claaaas  altogether,  and  will 
link  gradually  to  the  Isvel  of  tha  nmie-halla  which  it 
hai  been  imitating. 

A  Hood  Yen-  «•  PIgM  tlie  Boaaee. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  fewer  voters  by  many  thousands 
will  be  influenced  by  extreme  partisan  considerations 
la  deciding  their  course  at  the  poila  this  month  than  at 
any  previona  election  since  the  war.  During  the  past 
few  years,  party  ties  have  been  relaxing  steadily,  chiefly 
becanse  of  the  lapsing  or  settlement  of  issuea  which 
appealed  to  partifanahlp.  With  the  passing  of  theae 
i.sjue.i  there  has  grown  up  a  desir*?  for  t^ood  pnvernment 
which  i$  really  creating  throuigbout  the  land  a  third 
party,  composed  of  the  no»>parUaaw  of  the  two  great 

political  [larties.  The  members  of  thin  third  party,  al- 
thoogh  they  have  not  united  except  on  unuaaal  emer- 
gencies and  for  temporary  purposes,  are  really  in  eom- 
pletf  synijetthy  with  each  other.  Half  of  them  continue 
to  call  themselv^  Repubiicaus  and  the  other  half  con- 
tinue to  call  tbemaelvee  Democrats,  bnt  both  are  dia- 

satisfied  with  leailer.-ihip  ami  with  the  low  level  of 
political  morality  which  it  enforces  upon  party  action. 

It  ia  mainly  the  party  boas  who  is  feaponalble  for  ilds 
state  of  mtriil  Re3{>e;'t:iblc  men  in  both  threat  pnrties 
are  so  weary  of  bosses  and  boss  methods,  so  ashamed 
of  having  to  follow  the  lead  of  sneh  mat  and  to  make 

choice  betwei:*n  the  eamliiiates  whom  they  jviit  forward 
for  office,  that  they  come  naturally  together  on  the 
ime  of  good  governroeBt.  It  seems  to  vs  that  the 

eleetions  of  this  vear  afToril  thoip  i\t<^r\f\^fK'<]  voters 
an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  domihiQii  which  the  bosses  exercise  over 
them.  There  are  no  grent  isi^nw  nt  stake.  No  Con- 
gress is  to  be  chosen,  and  in  nearly  all  the  States  which 


hold  elections  the  issues  are  mainly  local.  The  bosses 
will  appeal  for  sappart  on  tfaagroaad  that  the  remit  of 

the  elections  this  year  will  h.ive  an  important  moral 
effect  upon  the  national  contest  of  next  year;  but  this 
familiar  method  of  aroadng  partisan  feeling  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  success.  The  appeal  ought  to  be  met 
in  a  quite  different  manner  from  th^t  which  the  bosses 
desire.  Let  tiia  voters  who  are  disaatiaflsd  witii  tiielr 
party  management  reply,  •  Yea,  we  aprw  with  you.  This 
year's  elections  will  have  a  great  murai  eS^ci  upon  the 
campaign  of  next  year.  We  intend  that  they  shall, 
and  we  mean  to  decide  the  ctiaraeter  of  that  moral 
effect.  We  mean  to  make  it  clear  tliat  the  party  which 
makea  nomiaations  most  clearly  In  the  intere.st  of  good 
government  aext  year  will  alaad  the  best  chance  of 
success.! 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Simply  by  voting  against  the 
bosses  without  regard  to  their  party  affiliations.  Let  the 
great  body  of  independent-minded  voters  combine  every- 
where to  defeat  the  candidates  who  are  put  forward  by 
the  bosses,  if  there  are  two  of  them  to  choose  between, 
vote  against  the  more  objectionable.  Let  the  lesson  be 
enforced  everywhere  that  extreme  hoAs  dictation  is  cer- 
tain of  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  the  bosses  will  be  made 
so  meek  tiiat  their  part  in  tiie  nomlnatioBs  of  next  year 
wilt  be  a  minor  one. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  public  opinion  is  far 
more  powerful  in  national  than  tn  State  nominations. 
We  pointed  out  this  fact  in  a  reeent  artiele  on  the 
timidity  of  presidential  aapiraata.  No  matter  how  sys- 
tematically and  astutely  a  boas  may  lay  his  plans  for 
controlling  a  national  t  onvention,  if  public  opiinion  runs 
strongly  counter  to  his  candidate  he  is  certain  to  fail. 
Hie  delegates  know  that  in  a  campaign  which  inelndes 

the  whole  .\merii';ir.  |K.'o|(le  sumethiri;^  more  potent  than 
mere  party  machinery  is  necesaaiy  to  insure  victory. 
This  is  certain  to  be  true  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  earn* 
paign  of  next  year  than  of  almost  any  of  it.s  [iredeces- 
sors.  The  great  questions  of  that  campaign  are  easily 
discernible  now.  Th^  are  to  be  the  inflexible  preser- 
vation of  the  publie  credit  a.s  the  very  foundation  of 
national  prosperity,  sound  money,  and  good  govern- 
ment nn  voters  in  both  parties  who  desire  the 
triumph  of  these  is.'ities  next  year  can  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  selection  of  the  next  presiden- 
tial nondnees  by  showing  that  the  noie  a  boss  has  to 
do  with  the  eh  dee  of  a  candidate  the  worse  will  it  be 
for  the  candidate. 

Then,  too,  by  defeating  boas  candidatoe  for  legislative 
and  other  offices  this  year  great  service  will  be  done 
directly  to  the  cause  of  good  government.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  follow  always,  that  a  boss  candidate  for  the 
legii^lature  cannot  be  a  useful  public  ser^'ant.  He  goes 
to  the  legislature,  if  elected,  not  as  a  free  man,  or  as 
the  representative  of  his  constituents,  but  as  theagaat 
.  f  his  ho«B,  and  the  boss  i:^  always  against  good  goremr 
ment.  t>ocau8e  under  such  rule  he  could  not  exist. 
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flytiNi'.  before  Mr.  CIail.st<inoV  remarkalilo  address  at 
Chester,  lait  lammer,  Americaiu,  acting  upon  infor- 
mtion  raeehred  from  their  ovn  niflBionariM  and  from 
Armeniana  rt-sident  in  the  Unit*^^l  States,  ami  fmm  <itli<^r 
sonrces  aa  welt,  showed  a  practical  and  earoeet  interest 
In  the  came  of  the  mfferen— an  intereet  cordially  ac- 
knowlodjjiMi  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  address.  Fur  the 
further  authoritative  information  of  the  American  pub- 
Me,  two  contrflMitiam  on  the  aabject  are  gtven  in  tills 
number  of  Tm:  CKNifKY  —  nne  fr.im  the  i>en  of  the 
distinguished  author  and  Liberal  Htateeroan,  Mr.  James 
Bryce;  and  the  other  a  note  from  the  emiaeot  CoBoer- 
vi  t  i  ve  and  well^Bown  phHanthropist,  the  Doke  of  Weai> 
minster.] 

GMsvnoB  Home  Londom. 

Sir:  I  write  a  few  lines,  in  deference  to  your  ex- 
preesed  wish,  in  order  to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
RepnbHe  with  the  enireriiii;  Annenten  Christiana,  nowin 

dire  di:-i(res.HinconHe<|iii'ni  i'  (if  the  inhuman  treatmenttho 
survivors  of  the  Sassoun  massacres  have  ri^ceived,  and 
•to  receiving,  at  the  handa  of  the  ^irkishgofenunent. 

The  fuumler  of  the  Anglo>AnDenian  Ai»<ieiation  here 
fn  England,  Mr.  Bryce,  is,  I  understand,  writing  the  caae 
of  the  sufferers  for  year  review.  It  is  the  oanae  of 
humanity.  "  y:)r>-  :ivA  simple^  whieh  BOW  oonfroats  the 
nations  of  the  West. 

Aa  pnaidiBgoTer  a  oommittee  in  Lmidoa  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  a.'wi.-itin^'  our  jM.nr  Armenian  friends,  I 
ventare,  therefore,  to  add  one  line  to  ask  all  who  have 
a  heart  to  feel  for  thoee  innooeat  and  defenaeUes  thoo- 
.■;nnd-:,  whose  only  fault  it  in  that  they  are  Christianjt,  to 
juin  with  us  in  England  in  bringing  all  the  pressure  that 
can  be  hnraght  to  bear  npon  the  Turkish  government  in 
order  that  there  may  h*-  found  some  hope  for  them,  some 
gnaiantee  for  their  lives,  their  faith,  their  property,  and 
for  the  honor  of  their  women,  for  all  of  which  there  Is 
abfiolntely  none  at  this  time  at  which  I  write. 

The  Turkish  government  is  bound  by  treutieH  with 
the  Powers  to  this  effect,  but  has  for  forty  years  ignored 
all  their  provi.-sions.  America  i.s  by  comparison  only 
remotely  interested  in  the  I-«ijitern  <iue>ition.s  but  she 
has  sent  missionaries  to  these  unhappy  countries,  and  it 
is  through  their  assistance  mainly  that  the  contribntions 
raised  here  are  distributed  there— a  work  which,  owing  to 
the  dilBenltiee  of  communication  and  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  provinces  affected,  i.**  one  of  verj'  preat  ditfirully. 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the  horrors  of  the  mis- 
doings of  the  Porte  have  not  yet  bi-t-n  revealed,  bat 
enough  has  transpired,  on  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  to  combine  all  the  civilized  govemmente;  of 
the  world  in  raising  one  loud,  powerful,  and  indignant 
protest  against  a  continaance  of  these  iniqaitiea,  and  in 
IN 


declaring  Umt  not  only  aihall  they  never  be  ropseted. 

but  that  pjarantees  must  be  (jiv'T.  by  the  Sultan  for 
some  measure  of  adequate  reform  in  the  afflicted  prov- 
ineas  aabjeel  to  Ma  awaj.  I  vamabt  air,  yonn  obedi* 

tf  ( stiiiitinter. 
Titian's  5<)-callcd  "  5>acre<l  and  Profanir  Lmc."' 

It  is  said  that  this  famous  picture  came  to  be  known 
by  its  present  title  many  years  after  it  was  pafaited — 

that  it  was  not  so  named  by  Titian.  The  picture  i.^  miw 
to  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Borgheee,  where  it  is  better 
placed  and  lighted  than  it  waa  in  Ita  foraar  pooitioB  la 

the  i::aller>-  of  the  Borgheee  palaoo.  The  Hgures  are  life- 
size,  and  the  picture  is  in  vidMi  ■nimtlhifl;  more  than 
double  ita  height— aay  eleven  feet  wide  1^  nearly  tve 

feet  hiph.  It  is  componcd  of  two  female  fi(juref>.  one 
nude  and  the  other  heavily  draped,  seated  on  either  side 
of  a  f ounlata  which  is  in  ahajie  lika  aa  aneient  GiwIe 
sculptured  sarcophagus,  while  a  Cupid  l)ehind  the  foun- 
tain plunges  his  arm  into  the  water,  as  tboogfa  playing 
with  fch.  The  baekgroond  on  each  aide  is  a  eham- 
inj:  bniiscrii>e.  while  toward  the  center  and  behind  the 
Cupid  rise*  a  thick  nias-s  of  ftdiage,  very  rich  and  deep 
in  color.  The  coloring  of  the  whole  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive, and  is  easily  taken  in  at  a  ^Iff!'  e.  FYom  the  node 
figure— which  is  sealed  upon  llie  etlge  of  the  fountain 
in  a  buoyant  attitude,  reclining  upon  one  ann,  while  the 
other  holds  aloft  a  smoking  brazier— falU  a  mass  of 
drapery  of  a  rich  red  tone.  The  drapery  of  the  other 
figure  is  oaa  simple  tone  of  gray,  relieved  only  by  the 
sleeve  of  the  arm  reclining  in  the  lap,  which  is  red, 
and  of  a  similar  tone  to  that  of  the  red  drapery  of 
the  other  figure.  The  fountain  is  gray  also.  Theoa 
simple  tints,  with  the  golden  coloring  of  the  flesh,  am 
relieved  against  a  background  of  rich,  deep  brownldi 
tones.  The  composition  of  the  picture  is  equally  agree 
able  and  impressive:  while  the  nude  figure  reclines  on 
the  edge  of  the  fountain  in  a  light,  free,  and  agile  pos- 
ture, the  draped  figure  is  seated  more  sedately  and  rest- 
fully,  and  upon  a  step  below  the  fountain,  thus  breaking 
what  might  otherwise  be  too  great  a  symmetry  of  pose 
between  the  two.  The  nude  figure  is  delightful  in  its 
proportions.  It  is  neitlu-r  heroic  nor  ascetic  nor  volop- 
tama  la  feeling,  but  )>.irely  natoral  In  its  development 
—entirely  lieautiful,  and  one  of  Titian's  most  charming 
creations.  The  draped  figure  is  statuesque  in  poee  aad 
emblematic  in  feeling.  Tbe  grand  and  ample  foMs  of 
her  heavj"  drapery,  riml  the  gloved  hands,  together  with 
a  certain  turning  away  of  the  bead  from  the  ardent 
gaae  of  her  free  companion,  seem  to  anggast  a  aavarity 
and  chastivy  that  r\><  ibMibt  give  the  maaon  for  the 
present  title  of  the  picture. 

r.  GMt. 
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His  Dancin'  Days. 

WHAT  18  it  in  old  fidd)»-tniiM  'At  makM  me  ketch  my 
breath. 

AaA  ri|>pl>>s  up  m]rbu^4MiBe  tell  I     tickled  %UMt  to 

death? 

Kind  o'  like  that  8we«tr«ick  feelin'  in  the  long  sweep  of 
a  swing— 

Yer  first  sweetheart  in  with  j9,  lailin'  Qp'arda»  wing  to 

wing; 

Ter  liet  picBie,  yer  liiit  lee^reaa,  jer  tot  ef  erar*. 

thing 

'At  happened  'fore  yer  dancin'-days  wu  over! 

I  never  understood  it— and  I  s'pose  I  never  can,— 
But  right  in  tuwn  here,  jisterd'y,  I  beard  a  pore  blind 


A-fiddlin'  old  «Gray  Kagle.»— Jerked  my  lines  and 

stopjie*!  my  load 
0*  hajr  and  listened  at  him— ]w»  and  watched  the  way 

he  •bow'd»— 
And  haek  I  weiit»  plun  tvrtjjtm^,  widi  beya  and  girb 

I  knowed 

And  loved,  long  'fore  my  dam  in'-davd  wui  over. 


At  high  noon  in  yer  eify— with  yer  bhune 

cars 

A-hommin'and  a-«kreechin' paat,  and  bands  and  G.AJL's 
A-narchin',  and  fire-ingin'e— all  the  noiee  the  whole 

street  through 
Wuz  lost  on  nic — I  only  heard  a  whipp«rwill  er  two. 
It  'peared  like,  kind  o'  callia'  'croBt  the  darkaeoa  and 

the  dew, 

Them  ai^ts  afore  my  daadbf-dagra  woi  oferl 


r  1.  •,  umw. 
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T*m  Chused'r  nig^t  at  W«tiiM«ir«.  «r  WeVsd'y  night  at 
Straw  n's, 

Er  Fourth  o'  July  night  at  either  Tomps'a  houae  er 
John's!- 

With  old  Uw  Church  froa  Sugar  CHek  aad  tfaat  old 

fiddl«  he 

Had  ttt««d,i  clean  through  the  army,  from  Atlanty  to 

tlie  St' a  — 

And  yit  he 'd  fetched  her  home  ag'in,  so 's  he  could  play 
hem 

Ooe't  more^  afore  my  daaeia'-days  wvs  «var! 
The  woods  *at 's  all  be'a  cat  away  seemed  growla*  same 

aH  then; 

The  youngiit«r8  all  wuz  boys  ag'in  'at  *8  now  all  uldujh 
men; 

And  all  the  girts  'at  then  was  girls— 1  saw  'ant,  one 

and  all, 

As  ptaia  as  then— the  middlo-sised.  the  short-and-fat, 

ami  tail. 

And,  'peared  like,  I  danced  « Tucker  >  fer  'em  up  and 
down  the  wall, 
Aa  peert  as  Yore  mj  daadn'-days  was  over. 

The  facts  is,  I  was  dasetl  so  'at  I  clean  fergot  jen  where 
I  railly  wuz— s-b1oekin'  atceetsy  and  still  a-standia' 

there: 

I  beard  the  po-leee*  yelUn',  bat  my  ears  wox  kind  tf 

hlllffril,— 

My  eyrs,  too,  fer  the  odds  >/  lliai,— bekase  I  lliuughl  I 
heard 

My  wife  'at  'a  dead  a-laaghin'  like  and  jokin',  word  fer 
word, 

Jea  like  afore  her  daaela'  day*  w»  over. 

Jamei  tThifeoinb  RH0g. 

The  Queen  of  Hcarta. 
(aw  evebv>d«y  ktk:.) 

Thbsf  waj!  a  Heart— a  red,  red  Ibart— 

Dwelt  in  a  castle  lone; 
Her  pennons  shone  on  ever}'  part. 

Prom  keep  to  turret-stone, 
Grtm  warders  paced  along  the  wall 
To  let  the  huge  portcullis  fall. 

Two  knighto  came  pricking  o'er  the  phiin» 
With  shields  in  sun  aglance,— 

Two  kni^ts  without  a  spot  or  stain 
On  swoid  or  polished  lance. 

They  spurred  tlw  oaken  mtpoala  through, 

And  load  the  challeiige  blast  tbey  blew. 

One  knight,  he  bore  a  lance  of  steel, 

And  one.  a  liiii'  *•  of  gold; 
The  one  was  higbt  Sir  Trusty  Leal, 

And  one,  Sr  Cheek  the  Bold. 
Each  seized  his  horn— such  blast  he  blew 
Might  rive  the  brazen  gate  in  two. 

A  monimt  a;iil  t!ii'  fearful  sound 
Rolled  upward  to  the  blue; 

TUB  UK  V  UiNK  f 


It  smote  the  sky,  ft  smote  the  groand. 

It  slii.")k  till'  1  astli'  through. 
The  Queen  was  dining  in  the  ball; 
She  let  her  nVfw  trencher  fall 

She  looked  aghast,  all  blanched  and  pale» 

On  every  minion  there— 
Wa*  it  a  rote  of  lilis.s  or  bale, 

Of  triumph  or  despair  ? 
AU  shoddered  at  the  dreadftil  peal. 
And  crossed  themselves  for  woe  or  weaL 

Then  hied  the  Qoeen  her  knights  in  qoest. 

To  wanl  t!u'  tJirr-atened  blow. 
She  knew  the  foe  with  lance  in  rest 
Might 'lay  her  turrets  low. 

Hrr  haftlements  she  viewed  with  pride^ 
but  could  they  such  a  joust  deride  ? 

Her  wntT!or«!  "tppfKHl  in  hf>avy  mail, 
\^  ilh  hauberk  and  with  glaive. 

Who  should  their  haughty  Qaeen  aseafl 

Must  find  a  bloody  grave. 
She  locked  herself  where  none  might  spy. 
And  hang  the  gofclen  key  on  hig^ 

Tti  paint  the  fray  would  sadly  mock 

All  cunning  of  the  pen; 
Who  can  describe  the  battle  shock. 

The  rush,  the  cry  of  mt<n  ? 
Tile  sun  went  li  nva,  but  still  they  fought 
By  aparka  from  cloven  helmeta  wrought. 

Sat  quaking  in  her  cell  the  Queen; 

Sir  Trasty  bnrled  his  lanoe, 
For  throngb  a  casement  he  had  seen 

The  glitter  of  her  ^BIM. 
His  spear-head  smote  tha  granite  wail, 
Shivered— in  bits  was  seen  to  ML 

Sir  Cheek  the  Bold  quickly  advanced, 
Quickly  the  Qneett  withdrew; 

But  as  his  maiK-d  charger  pranced 
His  golden  lance  he  threw. 

It  irierced  the  wan,— the  fatal  dart,— 

Bat  bounded  from  nqr  lady  Heart 

He  eroesed  himself— what  fiend  wss  nesr, 

Hi.s  stalwart  strength  to  mock? 
Wliat  coat  of  mail,  what  shield,  had  e'er 
Withstood  his  lance's  dioek? 

Of  caus-'  tlii-rc  cu'.iid  lie  ><w  ali>nt'  : 

The  Heart  that  dulled  bis  dart  was— stone. 

Two  doleful  knighti;  prirkiM  li..me  that  day, 

Witii  looks  upon  the  ground; 
They  pondered  all  their  weaiy  way, 

As  wights  who  were  astounfl. 
But  of  their  thoughts— good  lack,  enow! 
Fir  ken  the  Qneen  yewselvee,  I  trow. 

ly.  C  liichatdmn, 
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THE  PASSION-PLAY  AT  VORDEB-THIERSEK 

WITH  PICTTTRES  BY  LOTHS  LOEB. 

A PASSION-PLAY— and  not  at  Oberam-  ing  banks  dotted  sparsely  with  houses,  above 

mergau!   So  often  has  it  been  written  which,  at  the  left,  towered  the  massive,  rocky 

that  tlu>  (ii  cennial  representation  in  the  val-  Pentling,  four  thousand  feet  high.  Over  the 

ley  of  the  Aniraer  is  a  unique  survival  of  the  hilltoj)  beyond  the  church  and  theater  were 

miracle-plays  of  the  middle  ages  that  to  many  still  higher  mountains,  bald  and  bare,  save  for 

the  announcement  of  a  posdon-play  in  a  ae-  the  enow  still  filling  the  deepest  seams  and 

questered  vale  among:  the  Tyrolean  AlpR  wfll  wrinkles  of  their  stony  faces, 

come  as  a  startlinf;  revehition.  A  sifrnal-^nin  broke  the  stillness,  announc- 

My  ticket  was  for  Kufstein,  u  pretty  little  ing  that  a  quarter  past  eight  had  arrived,  and 

town  and  summer  resort  sixty-five  mile  from  urging  us  onward.  At  length  we  overtook  a 

Munich,  and  just  over  the  boundary  line  in  crowd  of  visitors  pressin^^  u])  the  lane  to  the 

Tyrol.  Midnight  was  approaching  before  Kuf-  theater  beyond  the  church.  The  ticket-office 

stnn  was  cafled  bjr  the  conductor.  I  asked  was  in  the  basement.  Huiriedly  asking  for 

a  porter  to  conduct  me  to  a  good  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  seats,  which  range  in  price 

followed  him  into  the  darkness.  My  slumbers  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  cents,  we  entered 

were  brief,  since  it  is  a  two  hours'  walk  to  by  a  side  door  directly  into  the  auditorium 

•Tbiersee,  and  the  perfonnanc»  began  at  half-  as  the  gun  ga^e  a  final  signal  and  the  orchestra 

past  eight.  began  the  overture. 

Sunday  morning,  though  pleasant,  was  not  The  theater  is  a  barn-like  wooden  structure 
perfectly  clear.  Groups  of  peasants  and  a  few  of  the  simplest  possible  fashion,  without  clap- 
city  pe(^e  were  strolling  along,  mostly  to-  boards  or  plastering.  It  was  erected  in  1884 
ward  the  scene  of  the  play.  In  an  hour  the  for  the  decennial  performance.  Like  the  oM 
summitof  a  ridge  was  gained,  and  beyond  the  Greeks,  the  builders  sensibly  availed  them- 
brow  of  a  little  m  we  tamed,  and  iMked  down  selves  of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  seats 
into  a  beautiful  valley.  A  white  church  and  rise  toward  the  kick  without  the  trouble  of  a 
spire  were  seen  on  the  opposite  preen  hillside  scaffolding,  or  danger  of  the  flimsy  structure 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  and  breaking  down.  In  front  there  are  ten  rows 
in  the  foreground  a  little  emerald  lake  quite  of  wooden  chairs,  which  turn  up  and  down 
filled  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  its  gently  slop-  like  those  in  our  theaters.  The  less  fortunate 
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or  more  economical  who  sit  farther  back 
are  provided  only  with  plain  wooden  benches, 
extremely  narrow  and  very  close  together. 

Of  these  there  are  several  sections,  reached 
by  ditterent  doorways,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple come  early  to  get  the  front  seats  in  their 
sectii)n.  Tliis  part  of  the  house  is  best 
tilled.  A  sea  of  black  heads  fades  away  into 
the  darkness,  but  in  front  vacant  places  may 
be  discerned.  The  stage  is  fairly  lighted  by 
a  row  of  kerosene  lamps,  and  perhaps  through 
the  side  scenes  some  rays  may  fall.  A  few 
lamps  also  assist  the  orchestra.  Otherwise 
the  house  is  left  in  darkness,  save  for  the 
knot-holes  anrl  crevices  in  the  walls,  through 
which  the  liglit  glimmers,  lessening  in  a 
small  degree  the  otherwise  total  obscurity 
of  the  audience. 

An  account  of  the  play  at  Thiersee  must 
necessarily  resemble  the  descriptions  of  the 
representation  at  Oberammergau.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Thiersee,  hearing  of  the  multitudes 
that  every  decade  flock  to  that  more  noted 
villaj^e,  have  been  tempttM]  to  estaWish  a  ri- 
val attraction,  in  the  hope  that  their  village, 
also,  may  become  famous.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  a  woU-^atabUshed  fact 
that  long  before  Oberammergau  had  been 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  artist  Edward 
Deyrient,  who  chanced  npon  the  scene  in 
1850,  this  play  had  been  performed  at^'orrler- 
Thiersoe,  though  it  dirl  not  ori^nnate  at  this 
spot.  The  earliest  text  of  the  play  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur}';  but 
at  that  time  it  was  presented,  }>y  a  rather 
curious  coincidence,  at  a  place  called  Uberan- 
dorf,  which  must  not  be  confiised  with  Ober- 
au,  the  station  where  one  leaves  the  rail- 
road to  visit  Ubera^Mnertrau.  This  Oberandorf 
isa  village  on  the  raili  uad  between  Munich  and 
Knfstein,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Thier- 
pee.  though  over  the  boundary  \i^v.^  in  I'.avaria. 
Here,  as  in  other  mountain  villages,  the  me- 
dieval custom  of  performlmf  mincle-plays 
had  lingered,  and  here  tho  |»S8ionr]day  was 
presented  until,  ha^nnjx  been  repeatedly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Bavarian  authorities  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  it  was  finally  discontinued 
near  the  close  of  the  eigchteenth  century, 
Oberammergau,  as  is  well  known,  being  the 
only  community  in  Bavaria  to  secure  exemp- 
tion from  the  general  edict.  The  stor}'  of  the 
transfer  of  this  rlrama  from  its  original  home 
to  Thiersee,  though  somewhat  similar  to,  is  less 
romantic  than,  that  of  Ob^mmergau.  Here 
the  cattle,  and  not  the  people,  were  being  de- 
cimated by  a  plaj]i:ne  which  occurred  as  late  as 
1800  during  one  of  tho.se  enforced  pauses  at 
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Oberandorf.  The  good  people  of  Thiersee,  fear- 
ing the  total  destruction  of  their  herds,  vowied 
that  if  the  remainder  should  be  spared  they 
would  take  uji  the  performance  of  the  pa.«5sion- 
piay,  which  their  neighbors  over  the  border 
had  been  compelled  todiseontinue.  Theplagpae 
was  stayed.  The  text  of  the  jday,  with  the 
right  to  exhibit  it,  was  purcliased.  and  in 
1802,  with  the  help  of  advice  and  iu&truction 
from  the  former  director  at  Oberandoif^  the 
first  performance  at  \'ordei--Thiersoe  wa? 
given.  For  a  while  it  was  repeated  every 
year;  then  at  longer  intervals,  until  finally, 
beginning  with  1855,  it  has  been  performed 
every  ten  years,  as  at  Oberammergau,  in  all 
its  pristine  simplicity,  by  peasants  who  have 
neiwer  experience  nor  training  of  any  sort 
from  the  outside  world. 

The  overture,  rendered  by  a  brass  band  of 
thirty  pieces,  atforded  us  the  pleasing  as- 
surance that  we  might  expect  to  enjoy  the 
music.  The  drop-curtain  is  decorated  \nth 
a  painting  of  the  little  valley,  with  the  church 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  lake  and  moutttains 
beyond.  When  it  rises  there  enter  the  pro- 
scenium, from  draped  doorways  on  each  side, 
the  chorus,  nine  in  number,  who  stand  be- 
fore the  main  enrtain  while  the  leader,  or 
choragu?.  calls  upon  all  to  behold  the  miracle 
of  divine  love  and  mercy  which  in  Christ's 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  will  be 
portrayed. 

They  fulfil  to  some  extent  the  duty  of 
the  old  Greek  chorus,  but  they  never,  as  in 
Greek  tragedy,  take  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. After  the  prologue,  as  the  enrtain  rises, 
the  chorus  divide,  and  during  this  and  all 
of  the  subsequent  tableaux  they  remain 
standin^^  at  the  sides,  while  one  and  another, 
in  short  recitation  or  song,  exphiin  the 
scene,  or  utter  suitable  reflections  thereon. 
This  idea  of  illustrating  the  narrative  of  the 
Passion  by  means  of  scenes  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  introducing  the  chorus 
of  Guardian  Spirits,  as  they  are  called,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Ammergau  version  when 
that  of  Thiersee  was  re\ased  in  187o.  The 
text  at  present  used,  however,  is  a  still  later 
revision,  made  by  Professor  Robert  Weis- 
senhofer.  The  number  of  tableaux  is  fewer 
than  at  Oberammergau.  and  less  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  music,  which  is  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  of  excellent  quality,  the  comi>(»sitioii 
of  the  choir-master  of  Kufstein,  John  Ober- 
steiner. 

The  first  tableau,  as  might  be  supposed, 

shows  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  already 
jirovided  with  aprons  of  lig-leaves,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Eve,  tempted 
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by  an  extremely  artificial  snake,  takes  a 
piece  of  real  fruit,  of  which  she  and  Adam 
taste.  Immediately  there  is  a  flash  of  red 
light,  a  curtain  rising  in  the  rear  discloses 
an  offended  God  seated  in  majesty  upon  his 
throne  among  the  clouds,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground an  angel,  sword  in  hand,  drives  forth 
the  weeping  guilty  pair.  This  scene  is  the 
crudest  of  the  whole  drama.  A  maiden 
clothed  in  an  ugly  white  gown,  with  plain 
waist  and  full  skirt,  holding  out  horizontally 
a  small  sword,  is  a  rather  ludicrous  angel 
of  wrath,  in  spite  of  the  large  white  vvings 
fastened  upon  her  shoulders.  The  angels  are 
altogether  the  worst  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance, though  probably  to  the  uncultivated 
peasants  they  do  not  seem  so  absurd  as  to 


the  average  stranger,  who,  if  not  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  angels,  has  at  least  a 
more  artistic  conception  of  their  appearance. 
A  moment  later  another  picture  appears  in 
the  background:  the  Holy  Virgin,  standing 
upon  the  world,  her  foot  on  the  head  of  a 
snake.  These  tableaux  have  been  described 
by  the  ( Juardian  Spirits,  and  are  followed  by  a 
second  prologue  by  the  choragus,  after  which 
the  curtain  again  rises,  displaying  little  chil- 
dren robed  in  white  adoringthe  cross.  Thus  in 
brief  is  typifietl  the  whole  story  of  sin  and 
redemption,  now  to  l)e  succeeded  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  latter  in  greater  fullness. 

The  entire  play  is  divided  into  six  acts, 
containing  numerous  scenes,  among  which 
are  interspersed  tableaux  from  the  Old  Tes- 
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tammt.  -  The  first  aceoB,  Ghristfa  entry  into 

JiTusjileni,  is  less  impressive  than  rnij^ht  be 
expected.  There  are  the  children  crying, 
♦iHosanna  to  the  Son  of  David! »  women 
strewing  garments  in  the  way,  and  the  shout- 
in^::  multitude,  in  the  midst  of  which  Christ 
advances,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  accom- 
panied by  blB  dlMipIee;  Imt  Qpon  the  bwEffds 
of  the  stage,  with  its  humble  setting,  the 
action  seems  cramped  and  the  scene  arti- 
ficial. The  Christ  has  the  conventional  ap- 
pearance, gracefully  wearing  a  lavender  robe 
with  a  niantli'  of  riMldish  purple,  which  har- 
monizes well  in  fact,  if  not  in  words. 

The  chorus  then  rendered  its  first  number 
in  a  veiy  pleasing  manner.  The  music  in  gen- 
eral was  effective  and  appropriate,  wheiher 
performed  by  orchestra  or  chorus. 

^e  second  scene,  in  which  Christ  drives 
ont  the  tcadens  from  the  temple,  calls  for 
more  action,  and  here  conversation  begins. 
This  comes  more  within  the  range  of  every- 
day life,  and  the  participants  display  much 
vigor  and  naturalness,  as  also  in  the  next 
scene,  where  the  angr>'  traders  make  an  up- 
roar before  the  high  priests,  inciting  them 
to  immediate  action  agunstthissacrilegioiis 
violator  of  their  ancient  and  lawful  customs. 

N  ext  comes  a  tableau  of  considerable  beau- 
ty, the  theme  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
Apocrypha:  Tobias  bidding  farewell  to  his 
parents,  foreshadowiurr  *:hr  parting  of  Christ 
from  his  mother  as  he  leaves  her  to  go  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem.  During  tliis  tableau 
and  the  accompanying  recitations  by  the 
Ouanlian  Spirits,  the  orchestra,  now  com- 
posed mainly  of  stringed  instruments,  dis- 
courses plaintive  misic,  which  is  concluded 
by  a  few  sweet  strains  from  the  chorus. 
These  tableaux  serve  the  double  purpose  not 
only  of  illustrating^  from  the  Old  Testament 
the  story  of  the  New,  but  also  of  affording 
a  variation  from  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
tedious  length  of  dialogue,  furnishing  a  most 
agreeable  diversion  from  the  severe  mental 
strain  whidi  wuntemipted  attention  to  the 
play  for  so  many  hours  would  require. 

The  scenes  now  increase  in  interest.  Si- 
mon's house  in  Bethany,  where  lilary  Magda* 
lene  is  at  once  so  prominent  and  modest  a 
fi^ire.  next  appears  before  us;  and  .Tudas, 
who  is  une  of  the  leading  tigures  in  liie  hr^t 
half  of  the  dnuna,  here  makes  his  d^but,  ap- 
pearing to  he  a  thrifty,  fnigtil-minded  man, 
bold  enough  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  his 
Kaster  in  allowing  the  apparent  waste  of 
ointment.  Then  follows,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  manifestation.s  of  the  audience,  the 
most  affecting  scene  of  the  whole  drama: 


on  one  side  the  mother  of  Jesus,  accompa- 
nied by  two  women,  who  support  her  by  their 
presence  and  symjjathy;  on  the  other,  Jesus, 
with  the  three  disciples  I'eLer,  James,  and 
John.  After  greeting  his  mother  tenderly, 
Jesus  informs  her  of  his  departure  for  Jeru- 
salem and  his  approaching  death,  seeking  to 
comfort  her  as  she  laments  ovw  his  Uttw 
f  ate  and  her  loss,  and  begs  to  die  for  him,  or 
at  least  with  him. 

The  house  had  long  since  been  moved  to 
tears,  and  a  vigorous  use  of  handkerchiefs 
filled  the  pause  that  ensued  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  scene.  Here  we  see  the  Mas- 
ter and  his  disciples  as  they  approach  the 
snborbs  of  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  presided 
over  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  one  of  great 
interest.  The  death  of  Christ  being  resolved 
upon,  Judas  appears  \Nnth  the  Sadducee.  On 
tlie  as.«!urance  from  the  high  ])riesti^  that  only 
justice  shall  be  done,  and  that  if  his  Master 
is  innocent  no  harm  can  befall,  he  promises 
that  evening  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  where 
Jesus  generally  resorts.  In  the  mmd>  of  the 
audience  Judas  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
comic  figure  of  the  tragedy,  though  he  really 
does  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  rAle.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  are  so  strained  by  the  tragic  char- 
acter of  the  greater  part  of  the  drama  that 
they  take  the  smallest  chance  for  relief,  and 
are  amused  on  the  slightest  provocation,  as 
here  when  the  seerettuy  who  counts  ont  the 
silver  hesitates  to  give  Judas  the  whole  of 
the  money  in  a<lvance,  and  finally  attempts  to 
cheat  him  out  of  two  pieces  by  miscounting. 
The  character  of  Judas,  based  upon  the  sinw 
I)le  outlines  given  in  Scripture,  has  been  well 
elaborated.  He  is  represented  as  by  no  means 
altogether  base  and  heartless,  though  self- 
seeking  and  avaricious. 

A  talileau  t!  ;!crifice  of  Melchizedec— 
precedes  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  which 
closes  the  first  act;  but  without  any  unusual 
pause  the  second  act  begins.  The  tableau, 
Samson  flerided  by  the  Philistines,  is  one  of 
the  best  presented.  The  scene  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  watched  by  the  audience 
with  breathless  interest,  but  its  solemnity  is 
marred  ijy  tlie  angel  that  comes  down  from 
heaven  to  comfort  Jesus  in  a  manner  so  auto- 
matic that  one  feels  liar  lly  sure  whetiier  it 
is  a  dummy  angel  wctrked  by  machinery,  or  a 
creature  of  fiesh  and  blood.  The  appearance 
of  Judas  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  subse* 
quent  action,  follow  precisely  as  narrated,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  though  supplementary 
scen^  are  introduced  and  others  amplified 
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from  the  brief  outlines  given  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Two  hours  had  passed  since  the  beginnuiR 
nf  the  drama  when  the  side  doort?  wf>re  throwTi 
open,  admitting  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
a  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  allo^wed  for  re- 
freshment in  the  open  air.  At  the  farther 
corner  outside  there  was  a  wooden  booth, 
where  beer,  wine,  bread,  and  pastry  of  vari- 
ous sorts  might  be  purchased. 

The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  opens 
with  Annas  anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  night's  adventure,  to  whom  Judas  ap- 
peal^, brining  the  glad  tidings  of  his  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  undertaking  retreating, 
however,  before  tlie  arrival  of  Jesus,  who  is 
brought  to  Annas  for  a  brief  examination,  and 
then  led  before  the  Sanhedrim.  A  tableau 
showing  Naboth  accused  by  false  witnesses 
and  condemned  to  death  precedes  this  scene. 
Gaiaphas  presided  admirably-  over  the  as- 
sembly. You  wouhl  never  have  suspected  him 
of  being  the  village  baker  as,  with  authori- 
tative air  and  suitable  gesture,  be  condvcted 
the  exannnation  of  the  accused.  The  death- 
sentence  is  passed  unanimously.  A.s  they  are 
about  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  I'ihite  the 
governor  to  demand  the  ^ecution  of  their 
Verdict,  .Tudas  rushes  in,  overcome  witli  hor- 
ror and  despair,  throws  down  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  upbraids  the  high  priests  for  their 
unjust  sentence,  vud,  cursing  them  and  him- 
self, goes  out. 

The  scene  changes.  Nicodemusand  eph 
of  Arimathea  converse  with  the  friendly  Ro- 
man centurion  whose  servant  wiw  headed  at 
Capernaum.  He  promises  to  seek  an  audience 
for  them  with  Fllate,*  in  the  Irope  that  they 
may  persuade  him  to  veto  the  death-sentence 
of  the  Jews.  Now  we  see  the  servants  st^md- 
ing  without,  wanning  themselves,  and  the  ae- 
nlal  of  Peter  occurs  as  recorded. 

The  seventh  tableau,  representing  the  de- 
spair of  Cain,  fitly  precedes  that  of  Judas, 
who  is  seen  in  a  solitary  place  lamenting  over 
his  conduct,  and  tormented  by  the  spirits  of 
hell.  I'eter  now  enters,  weighed  do\^Ti  with 
sorrow,  bewailing  his  falsity,  yet  mourning 
not  as  one  without  hope.  He  calls  on  his 
Master  for  forgiveness,  lamenting  that  he 
can  no  longer  hear  his  voice.  Then  a  happy 
thought  strikes  him:  there  is  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus;  she  can  pardon  him  in  her  Son's 
name.  Feeling  that  this  thought  has  been 
sent  by  Jesus  himself,  he  goes  to  seek  her. 
rejoicing  in  the  assurance  of  the  pudoning 
love  of  Jesus. 

This  episode  and  that  of  Veronica  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  the  most  rigid  Protestant 


might  object:  not  enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
interfere  with  any  one's  enjoyment  of  the 
drama.  In  any  case  one  cannot  help  admir- 
ing the  skilful  and  extremely  natural  manner 
in  which  the  idea  of  Mary  as  a  mediator  1^ 
here  introduced. 

.\gain  Judas  comes  forward,  groaning  ov^t 
the  contrast  hetween  himself  and  Peter,  who 
can  weep.  To  him  tears  are  denied.  Hia  sin 
is  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  his  remorse 
can  no  longer  be  endured. 

The  third  act  should  open  with  a  tableau  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  an  excellent  proto* 
type  of  the  situation  of  Christ  surrounded  by 
his  enemies.  Since  genuine  lions  would  ob- 
viously be  out  of  the  question,  it  is  probably 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  imU 
tation  lions  that  would  look  sufficiently  real 
not  to  be  ridiculous  that  this  picture  is  omitted, 
and  we  come  at  once  to  the  palace  of  Pilate. 
The  several  scenes  before  Pilate  and  Herod, 
though  somewhat  similar  in  character,  are 
all  of  great  interest,  and  are  extremely  well 
rMidered.  A  taUean  of  Job  precedes  the  scene 
before  Herod,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and 
great  dignity,  who  despises  the  Jews  as  much 
as  Pilate  does.  Herod  finally  dismissing  Christ 
and  his  accusers  alike  contemptuoosly;  the 
cry  again  arises.  « Death  to  the  Nnzarene ! 
Un  to  Pilale! »  Again  Pilate  seeks  to  escape 
rononncing  an  unjust  verdict,  though  he  is 
ardly  prepared  to  risk  his  own  position  and 
prospects  for  the  sake  of  protecting  a  blame- 
leuii  fanatic.  He  suggests  to  the  people  that 
they  select  this  man  as  the  one  to  be  released 
at  the  Passover.   Disappointed  in  this,  but 
strengthened  in  his  determination  not  to 
crucify  the  innocent  by  a  message  received 
ftom  his  wife,  he  decides  upon  a  middle 
course,  and  orders  the  culprit  to  be  scourged, 
hoping  thus  to  satisfy  the  people.  The  next 
scene  shows  Jesus  at  the  close  of  this  ordeal,  . 
as  the  last  blows  fall.  Released  from  his  fet- 
ters, he  sinks  to  the  earth  as  if  lifeless.  In 
his  helpless  condition,  being  momentarily 
deserted  by  the  soldiers,  a  Guardian  Spirit 
enters,  who  laments  over  him  in  plaintive 
song,  and  bends  down  to  kiss  his  brow.  The 
guards,  now  returning,  lift  Jesus  to  his  fecA, 
]tlaee  him  up(»n  a  stool,  and  again  mock  him 
as  king,  adorning  him  with  a  scarlet  robe, 
placing  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
in  his  hands  a  scepter.  Thus  he  is  led  back 
to  Pilate. 

A  variation  from  these  scenes  of  persecu- 
tion and  mockery  is  presented  by  the  appear> 
anceof  Mary,thr  Maudalene,  and  John,  who, 
having  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  Chrisi, 
are  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Peter,  meeting 
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At  two  o'clock  the  second  part  bep:an.  A  pro> 
logue  by  the  chorals  preceded  a  tabk  uu  rep- 
resenting the  serpent  lifted  up  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness— per hapt)  the  finest  of  all  the 
tabtoanx  exMbited,  more  than  fifty  peraona 
appearing  toj^ether  on  the  stage.  The  group- 
ing was  particularly  etfective. 

The  tourlli  act  opens  with  Mary  and  the  Mag- 
dalene upon  the  sUipe,  to  whom  John,  enter- 
ing, relates  the  sad  tidings  of  his  Master's 
condemnation  to  death.  As  the  mournful 
procession  approaches,  they  withdraw  to  one 
side,  Mary  eager  once  more  to  behold  her 
Son.  A  trumpeter  advances,  followed  by  an 
officer  of  justice,  a  centurion,  and  four  Kunian 
soldiers.  The  four  Jewish  servants  who  have 
hitherto  guarded  Jesus,  and  taken  such  de- 
light in  the  mocking  and  buffeting,  still  at- 
tend him  as  he  staggers  along,  bowed  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross.  More  sol- 
dien^  with  the  two  thieves,  the  priests,  and 
people,  follow.  As  they  proceed  the  officer 
proclaims  in  a  loud  voice  the  death  by  cnici- 
fixion  of  Jesus  of  Nawreth  and  two  nameless 
evil-<loers,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  i'ontius  rilate,  representative  of  Caesar, 
them,  improves  the  opportunity  to  beg  Mary's  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  whole  of 
forgiveness,  in  the  name  of  her  Son,  for  his  the  mournful  story— howthe procession  winds 
cowardly  denial  of  his  Lord.  For  the  third  in  and  out,  several  times  reappearing  on  the 
time  the  crowd  appears  before  the  house  of  stage;  how  Jesos  falls  for  the  first,  second, 
mate,  loudly  demanding  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  third  times;  how  his  mother  conies  for- 
In  vain  does  Pilate  seek  to  persuade  them  to  ward  to  we<>p  over  him;  hnw  Simon  of  Cyrene 
ask  for  the  release  of  the  mild  and  inoffen-  is  compelled  to  help  him  bear  his  cross;  the 
sive  Jesus  rather  than  the  guilty  murderer  legmd  of  Veronica;  the  lamentation  of  the 
Barabbas.  The  moment  when  he  places  the 
two  together  before  them,  saying,  « Behold 
the  Man!i  is  perhaps  the  most  £timatic  of 
the  entire  rspNaentation.  Accused  of  treach- 
ery  to  his  emperor,  and  of  responsibility  for 
whatever  outbreak  may  occur,  Pilate  seems 
compelled  to  yield,  and,  washing  his  hands 
of  the  whole  matter,  with  evident  distress 
he  finally  gives  way.  The  death-sentence, 
preceded  and  followed  by  three  blasts  of  the 
trumpet,  is  proclaimed  by  an  officer  who  had 
recently  played  the  part  of  Herod.  The  crowd, 
at  last  appeased,  shout  their  thanks.  The 
superscription  for  the  cross  is,  however,  re- 
ceived with  disapprobation;  but  with  an  em- 
phatic, «  What  I  have  written  I  have  written," 
I'ilate  disappears,  leaving  the  multitude  to  go 
to  Golgotha  rejoicing  in  the  final  attainment 
of  their  wishes,  yet  with  a  slij^ht  sting  of 
dissatisfaction  over  the  title  «i\ing  of  the 
Jews.* 

The  fu  st  half  of  the  drama  occupied  a  little 

more  than  four  hours,  and  the  audience,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  streamed  out  into  the  noonday 

for  the  intendssion  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  caufbab. 
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daughters  of  Jerusalem.  All  proceedti  in  an 
intensely  impressive  manner  till  the  arrival  <m 
Calvary,  where,  stripped  of  his  purple  robe, 
Christ  kneels,  embracing  the  cross,  as  the  cur- 
tain falls.  When  the  curtain  again  rises  the 
thieves  are  already  in  position,  their  arms 
simply  thrown  over  the  cross-bar,  and  arms 
and  legs  bound  to  the  plank  with  ropes.  The 
soldiers  are  driving  the  last  nails  into  the 
hands  of  Jesus, whose  cross  is  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position.  It  is  then  raised  by  several 
attendants,  and  with  wedges  is  made  fast  in 
the  woodm  floor.  MeaivnHhde  there  was  plain- 
tive music  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  audience 
gaze<l  in  breathles.^  silence  upon  the  scene. 

When  all  is  ready  the  soldiers  in  the  fore- 
ground cast  lots  for  the  purple  robe,  John 
and  the  sevenil  women  take  their  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and 
others  pass  by,  uttering  derisive  words,  and 
all  that  is  record i  (I  in  t  h*  various  Gospels  is 
enacted  in  a  most  realistic  manner.  With  the 
words,  « Father,  into  thy  hands  1  commend 
my  spirit,*  at  last  the  end  comes.  Thunder 
and  lightning  follow;  the  scene  is  wrapped  in 
gloom.  Soldiers  fall  on  their  faces  in  alarm, 
declaring  that  this  was  indeed  the  l:>on  of 
God.  People  rush  about  in  terror,  or  sink 
prostrate,  imploring  mercy. 

The  scene  is  at  once  transferred  to  Jeru- 
salem,  where  Pilate  appears  again,  standing 
on  his  balcony,  astonished  at  the  uproar  of 
the  elements,  and  wonderin^j  if  it  can  have 
any  connection  with  the  Xazarene.  isoon  the 
people  rush  by  in  terror,  not  staying  to  an- 
swer his  questions  as  to  the  cau.'^e  of  their 
alarm;  Homan  soldiers,  also,  pausing  only  at 
the  second  word  of  conunand  to  confess  that 
in  fright  and  terror  they  have  fled  from  Cal- 
var)'.  Reproached  that  such  words  should  fall 
from  the  lips  of  lioman  soldiers,  they  reply 
that  on  the  field  of  battle  th^  will  indeed 
stand  like  Romans,  but  to  contend  against 
unknown,  invisible  powers  is  terrible.  Others 
msh  in,  shouting,  « The  dead,  the  dead  arise; 
the  graves  are  opened!  Help!  Help!*  Upon 
Pilate,  as  he  demands  peace,  they  turn,  ac- 
cusing him  of  guilt  and  unjust  judgment; 
then,  with  mntnal  recrimination  and  corses, 
they  flee  onward.  Still  others  appear,  crying 
that  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  from  top 
to  bottom,  .\nnas  and  Caiaphas  now  enter, 
calling  upon  Pilate  to  quell  the  ttmmlt  with 
SoldiePr'.  the  whole  city  being  in  an  uproar. 
This  he  refuses  to  do,  telling  them  that  they 
but  reap  the  consequences  of  their  own  hate 
and  injustice.  When  the  high  priests  them- 
selves attempt  to  still  the  tumult,  they  in  turn 
are  upbraided  by  the  people,  who,  however, 


TRK  VnXAOB  BJUOtB  (TO  OAtAPHAt  OT  TRS  PLAT). 

are  finally  persuaded  to  go  to  the  temple  for 
prayer,  being  assored  that  the  apparitions  of 

the  dead  are  only  some  magic  spell  wrought 
by  the  (li.sciples  of  Jesu.s,  Pilate,  left  alone, 
mourns  over  the  day's  unhallowed  work,  over 
his  own  weakneas  and  complaisance.  He  sees 
that  the  edge  of  his  authority  is  dulled,  that 
by  yielding  he  has  forfeited  the  respect  of 
the  people.  Already  is  Jesus  avenged  on  him. 
If  in  like  manner  he  takes  vengeance  on  the 
people,  fearful  will  he  their  doom.  The  en- 
trance of  Joseph  and  ^icodemus  forms  an 
agreeable  diversion  to  his  thonghts,  and  he 
gladly  grants  their  request  to  receive  and 
entomb  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Again  we  behold  the  scene  on  Calvary ;  but 
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the  bodies  of  the  two  thieves  have  already 
been  removed,  bo  that  the  ludicrous  action  of 

breaking  their  Ic^^s  with  infUited  india-rubber 
(•hiVm,  as  at  Ammergau,  is  avoided.  In  spite 
ol  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  the  other 
women,  the  side  of  Jesus  is  now  pierced  by 
the  ro^nturion.  Blood  spurts  out  and  s])Iashes 
upon  the  floor.  At  this  opportune  moment 
Joseph  and  .Nicodemus  arrive  with  permission 
to  hury  the  body.  With  the  help  of  two  lad- 
ders and  a  long  roll  of  linen  they  succeed  in 
lowering  it  more  easily  than  appears  in  liu- 
hens's  « Descent  from  the  Cross,*  and  they 
place  it  in  Mary's  arms.  After  music  by  the 
choiDs  the  entombment  is  enrirtef!  in  silence, 
save  for  the  accompanying  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

A.-^  these  sct-rit'S  of  the  finirlli  act  dccupy  an 
hour  and  a  (juarter,  a  short  recess  is  allowed. 
The  audience  now  seemed  to  have  become 
somewhat  wear)',  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  passing  in  and  eut  after  the  intermission. 

The  fifth  act  begins  with  a  tableau  in 
which  Christ,  clothed  in  white,  is  dimly  seen 
through  a  veil,  presumably  in  the  lower 
world  among  the  departed  spirits.  Yet  an- 
other scene  before  I'iiaie  is  presented,  in 
which  a  nfuard  and  a  seal  fw  the  tomb  are 
demanded.  In  j^reat  wrath  at  the  continual 
reapi)eai"ance  of  the  Jews,  IMlate  is  never- 
theless obliged  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  A 
soliloquy  by  C'aiaphas  follows.  .At  this  late 
hour  a  horrible  suspicion  arises  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  has  made  a  mistake.  In  spite 
of  his  outward  contempt  and  courage,  he 
has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  signs  and 
omen.s,  .\s  he  remembers  the  dignity  and 
patience  of  Jesus,  the  terrible  thought  will 
come:  Can  it  be  that  he  has  really  crucified 
the  Son  of  dod  ?  Hut  this  he  will  utter  to  no 
one.  In  that  case  his  doom  is  sealed.  IfJe.sus 
should  rise  again,  as  he  has  promi.sed,  it  will 
be  all  over  with  him  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next.  lie  wil!  tu-  liaicd  and  reviled  as 
the  chief  persecutor  of  his  l^rd.  Even  his 
office  will  be  destroyed  if  the  kingd<»n  of 
God  is  established  on  earth.  Such  thoughts 
are  interrupted  liy  the  entrance  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  city  guard,  who  reports  that  out- 
wardly the  city  is  quiet,  but  in  their  homes 
the  people  are  still  excited  over  the  day's 
events,  some  cursing  the  Nazarene,  some 
Pilate,  and  some  Caiaphas.  Alarmed  by  the 
earthquakes,  the  darkness,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  tin-  (lead,  they  look  for  the  re.surrec- 
tion  of  Jesus.  C'aiaphas,  allowing  for  the 
moment  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  de- 
clares that  it  must  lie  mude  impossible,  if  not 
actually  in  fact,  yet  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 


ple. Such  a  work  of  magic,  if  performed  by 
Jesus,  must  be  attributed  to  the  disciples. 

Though  too  weak  and  cowardly  to  do  any- 
thinf^  of  the  .sort,  nevertheless  they  mmf  have 
done  it,  and  so  the  bargain  is  concluded  that 
if  the  centurion  will  make  such  a  statement, 
he  (C'aiaphas)  will  eoinjiel  the  people  to  be- 
lieve it.  Apart  from  the  fact  thai  the  end  is 
too  long  postponed,  the  night  scene,  with  the 
soldiers  guarding  the  tomb,  is  a  good  and  natu- 
ral one.  To  while  away  the  time  they  talk  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  Jesus.  One  who  had 
witnessed  the  resurrection  of  Lazams  de- 
scribes that  occurrence.  They  wonder  if  Jesus 
himself  may  not  have  power  to  rise  ajrain. 
They  look  into  the  tomb,  where  all  is  dark 
and  still.  They  rejoice  that  the  morning  is 
beginning  to  dawn;  Init  ju^«t  at  that  moment 
distant  thunder  is  heard,  there  is  a  flash  of 
light  from  the  tomb,  ungeLs  appear,  then 
Christ,  clad  in  spotless  raiment,  arises  and 
stands  for  a  moment,  hi.'^  ripht  hand  uplifted, 
a  scepter  in  his  left,  but  hearing  the  marks 
of  the  nails.  Strains  of  joyous  music  pro- 
claim the  glorious  tidin^^s  as  the  CUrtaln 
falls  at  the  ciusi-  of  the  tifth  act. 

The  last  act  begins  with  a  tableau  repre- 
senting Joseph  maKing  himself  known  to  his 
brethren,  obviously  in  anticipation  of  Jesus 
disclosing  himself  to  his  disciples.  Several 
scenes  by  the  open  grave  follow  in  quick 
succession.  The  three  women,  John  and  Pe> 
ter.  and  Mary  the  mother,  in  turn  mourn  over 
the  deserted  tomb,  only  to  have  their  sorrow 
speedily  changed  into  joy  as  they  receive  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  resurrection,or  themselves 
behold  their  Ix)rd. 

The  high  priests,  having  heard  the  joyful 
news,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
city,  are  filled  with  painful  i»er{)lexity.  They 
hear  that  the  peojde  are  making  threats 
against  them.  Caiaphas  is  on  the  verge  of 
despair,  but  Annas  is  more  hopeful.  His  plana 
are  made,  and  his  bait  i.s  ready  for  the  Roman 
guard  when  these  are  announced.  Accuaed 
of  spreading  lies  in  tlw  city,  the  soldiers  are 
filled  with  indignation.  Finally  one  is  in- 
duced to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  events 
of  the  night,  to  which  the  others  swear.  \  ain 
is  the  effort  to  bribe  them  to  give  a  different 
version  and  to  say  that  the  body  of  Tesus  has 
been  stolen  by  his  disciples.  Spurning  indig- 
nantly the  oliers  ol"  the  high  priests,  they 
march  abruptly  out,  leaving  Annas  and  Gaia- 
phns  in  despair. 

A  tableau  follows,  entitled  « Jesus  the  Good 
Shepherd."  Surrounded  by  his  disciples,  he 
hands  to  I'eter,  who  is  kneeling,  the  keys  of 
the  church.  In  the  last  scene  Jesus  is  stand- 
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ing  on  a  mound  a  few  feet  above  his  disci- 
ples, Mary,  and  several  otber  women.  He 
bids  them  all  farewell,  utters  his  last  com- 
mission, and  then,  with  hand  outstretched  in 
blessing,  by  no  visible  means  rises  out  of 
sight.  The  dramatic  effect  is  here  again 
marred  by  the  two  angels,  a  too  clost'  adher- 
onco  to  the  Scripture  text  producinji;  rather 
an  anticlinux.  The  chorus  now  sing8  a  grand 
triumphal  song,  after  which  the  curtain  rises 
for  the  last  tinu-,  disclosinn;  in  the  background 
Jesus  sitting  in  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  among  the  holy  angels;  the  women 
and  the  apostles  kneeling  in  adoration  below; 
and  Annnf»  and  Caiaphas  prone  in  the  f<ire- 
ground.  One  more  stanza  by  the  chorus,  a 
grand  triumphal  march  by  the  orcheatra,  and 
the  passion-play  is  ended. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is, 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  play  upon  specta- 
tors and  actors?  As  far  as  the  actors  and 
the  majority  of  the  s|)L'ctator8  are  concerned, 
the  testimony  oi"  the  village  priest  should 
have  the  greatest  weight.  He  declares  that 
its  influence  upon  all  parties  is  beneficial. 
Two  services  are  held  in  the  early  morning 
in  the  village  church,  which  the  actors  and 
others  attend;  bat  during  the  summer  the 
play  takes  the  place  of  the  services  usually 
held  at  a  later  hour.  If  one  were  to  form  an 
opinion  from  a  sui>erhciai  acquaintance  with 
the  people,  it  would  be  that  Vordw-Thieraee 
is  a  community  of  unusually  kindly  and  well- 
disposed  folk.  To  the  spectators  in  general 
it  seems  probable  that  through  this  pictorial 
representation  the  story  of  the  cross  becomes 
more  vivid  tlian  any  amount  of  Scripture 
reading  or  sermons  could  make  it. 

Of  almost  as  much  interest  as  the  play 
itself  was  the  meeting  afterward  with  some 
of  the  leading  actors,  and  seeing  something 
of  their  every-day  lives.  The  vi llage  of  Vorder- 
Thiersee,  the  scene  of  the  play,  contains  be- 
tween  five  and  six  hundred  inhabitants,  from 
whom  all  the  actors  and  musicians  are  drawn. 
As  there  is  no  conipact  settlement,  these  are 
widely  scattered,  some  living  a  disUince  of 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  little  church  and 
theater.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much 
greater  difficulty  for  all  to  l>e  present  at  a  re- 
hearsal than  if  they  lived  in  a  compact  vil- 
lage like  Oberammergau.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  farmers,  or  are  engaged  in  simple,  neces- 
sary occupations.  Thus,  Caiaphas,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  play,  is  a  baker.  The  Chris- 
tus,  .losi'f  rtfinirer.  is  a  farmer  -fortunately 
an  eldest  son,  inheriting  the  patrimony  ot 
his  fathers,  upon  which  he  lives,  with  his  five 
younger  brothers,  his  aged  parents,  wife,  and 


two  little  children.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  onusually  amiable  character,  and  he  for- 
tunately speaks  very  good  ( ierraan  for  one  of 

the  country-people,  many  of  whom  use  a  dia- 
lect quite  unintelligible  to  the  unpractised 
ear.  A  trace  of  this  is  visible  on  the  stage^ 
though  here  an  effort  is  made  to  use  the  lit- 
eran-  sjwech  and  to  pronounce  the  best  of 
(lerman.  One  of  the  members  of  the  choir 
is  mine  host  of  the  Seewirth;  and  it  is  here, 
opi»osite  the  little  lake  and  the  tall  Pentling, 
that  when  the  day's  labor  is  over,  arduous 
for  spectator,  and  still  more  for  the  leading 
performers,  many  of  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers gather;  and  over  his  pijie  and  glas.*?  of 
beer  one  may  chat  with  the  Christus  and 
Caiaphas,  Peter,  John,  and  Judas,  Herod  and 
Pilate,  not  to  mention  a  particularly  obnox- 
ious churl  who,  being  one  of  the  guards  of 
Jesus,  is  especially  forward  in  ill  treating 
him.  When  pointed  out  as  this  disagreeable 
person,  he  said,  « Ah,  yes;  but  I  have  a  ^^ood 
heart.o  Judas,  strange  to  say,  married  for 
his  second  wife  a  former  Madonna,  and  the 
present  Virgin  Mary  is  his  daughter.  If,  in 
witnessing  tlie  play,  one  is  jistonished  at  the 
excellence  of  the  acting  in  so  rural  a  com- 
munity, still  more  is  this  the  case  when  one 
meets  the  actors  afterward.  Mary,  who  takes 
her  part  vnth  remarkable  dignity  and  grace, 
and  who  displays  great  depth  of  feeling,  is 
found  to  be  a  shy,  rather  awkward  country 
girl  of  twenty,  who  at  first  hardly  ventures 
monosvllaliic  answers  when  addressed.  Her 
father,  Judus,  who  is  one  of  tlie  beat  of  the 
actors,  is  now  taking  his  part  for  the  J{ftJi 
season,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Seeing  his 
many  wrinkles  and  his  bald,  gray  head,  one 
would  never  imagine  the  lightness  with  which 
he  steps  about  in  the  play.  Indeed  the  ease  of 
manner  generally  exhibited  on  the  stage  is 
astonishing.  A  particularly  noticeable  feature 
is  the  excellence  of  their  walk,  which  is  free, 
simple,  and  utterly  unaffected,  as  are  their 
movements  generally.  Remembering  the  stiff 
angularity  of  some  of  the  country  students  at 
a  Western  college  commencement,  the  almost 
entire  al»sence  of  it  here  seems  the  more  re- 
markable. It  appears,  however,  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  disciples,  who,  save  Peter, 
John,  and  Judas,  are  the  poorest  of  the  actors. 
For  this  there  are  probably  two  reasons:  one. 
that  as  they  have  little,  almost  nothing,  to 
say,  all  of  the  best  actors  have  been  selected 
for  the  more  prominent  parts;  the  other,  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  be  free  and  natural  a.^  a 
niember  of  a  gesticulating,  angry  crowd  than 
to  stand  about  and  listen,  to  sit  on  a  stool  for 
the  feet-washing,  and  to  be  meek  and  quiet 
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generally.  John,  however,  who  possesses  these 
characteristics  to  a  marked  degree,  and  who 
has  also  a  good  deal  to  say,  looks  and  acts 
his  part  excellently.  In  his  wig  of  long  hair 
he  has  quite  the  ideal  appearance;  but  in  the 
evening,  as  a  round-faced,  dark-haired  rustic 
of  nineteen,  though  one  could  still  see  a  little 
of  the  expression,  the  change  was  marvelous. 
Pontius  I'ilate,  who  acted  his  part  with  great 
power,  though  he  had  no  make-up,  was  never- 


The  actors  take  part  entirely  for  love  of 
the  work,  receiving  no  compensation  even  for 
the  time  devoted  to  rehearsals  or  perform- 
ance. Whatever  profits  accrue  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

lietween  the  decennial  representations  of 
the  passion-play  other  dramas  are  every 
summer  enacted,  which  are  to  .some  extent 
attended  by  outsiders,  and  serve  as  a  sort  of 
training-school  for  the  greater  performance 
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theless  a  wholly  different  person  in  the  gilt 
vestments  of  a  Roman  governor  and  in  his 
every-day  dre.S8. 

The  C'hristus,  unfortunately,  was  obliged 
to  wear  a  wig  which  was  a  little  too  dark  to 
compare  well  with  his  sandy  beard,  and  so 
lessened  the  beauty  of  his  appearance.  When 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  let  his  own  hair 
grow  long,  as  they  do  at  Oberammergau,  he 
said,  «()h,  it  would  not  do  for  a  farmer;  it 
would  be  altogether  too  warm.» 


of  the  passion-play.  All  of  the  participants, 
and  indeed  the  whole  community,  greatly 
enjoy  these  representations,  which  form  a 
most  agreeable  diversion  in  their  otherwise 
monotonous  lives.  Whoever  is  a  student  of 
human  nature  or  religion,  and  is  interested 
in  seeing  what  may  l)e  achieved  by  simple, 
honest-hearted  peasants,  practically  desti- 
tute of  contact  with  the  outside  world,  will 
be  well  repaid  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Thiersee 
in  1905. 

Annie  S.  Peck. 
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ni. 


—of  eoone  witli  time  and  experience.  As  for 

nu\  if  you  pive  me  a  fortnight  to  prepare  in, 

DURING  this  same  space  of  time,  which  for  i  can  make  out  something;.  Otherwise  1  am 

Mt88  Sewell's  maid  ended  so  disagreeably,  no  use.  You  will  take  a  good  debating  place 

Sir  George  Treeeady  ms  engaged  in  a  cnrions  from  the  beginning.  Well,  it  is  only  what  I 

conversation.  expected. » 

Ue  had  excused  himself  from  smoking,  on  The  speaker  stopped.  George,  fidgeting  in 

the  ground  of  fatigue,  immediately  after  fals  his  chair,  said  nothing,  and  presently  Fonto- 

parting  from  Letty;  but  he  had  only  nomi-  noy  resumed: 

nally  pone  to  bed.  He,  too,  found  it  difficult  to  «  I  trust  you  will  not  think  what  I  am  {jfo- 

tear  him.self  from  thinking  and  the  fire,  and  ing  to  say  an  intrusion,  but— you  remember 

had  not  begun  to  undress  when  he  heard  a  my  letters  to  you  in  India?* 

kr.ock  at  his  door.  On  his  reply  Lord  Fonte-  Georj^e  nodded. 

noy  entered.     .    _          .  « They  put  the  case  strongly,  I  think,* 


•  May  I  come  in,  Trewady?i 
«  By  all  means.* 

George,  however,  stared  at  his  invader  in 
some  astonishment,  ilis  relations  with  Fon- 
tenoy  were  not  personally  intimate. 


Fontenoy  went  on,  «  but,  in  my  opinion,  not 
strongly  enough.  This  wretched  government 
is  in  power  by  the  help  of  a  tyranny  a 
tyranny  of  labor.  They  call  themselves  Con- 
servatiTes— they  are  really  State  SodalistB^ 


« Well,  1  'm  glail  to  find  you  still  up,  for  I  and  the  mere  cat's-paws  of  the  revolutionary 

had  a  few  words  on  my  mind  to  say  to  you  f^ociali.'^t.s.  You  and  T  '.re  in  Parliament  to 

before  I  go  off  to-morrow.  Can  you  spare  me  break  down  that  tyraimy,  if  we  can.  This 

ten  minutes  ? »  year  and  next  will  be  all-important.  If  we 

•  Certainly;  do  .^^it  down.  Only— well.  T 'm  can  hold  Maxwell  and  his  friends^  in  check 

afraid  1  'm  pretty  well  done.  If  it 's  anything  for  a  time,  if  we  can  put  some  backbone  into 

important^  I  can't  promise  to  take  it  iiiJ»  the  party  of  freedom,  if  we  can  rally  and  call 

Lord  Fontenoy  for  a  moment  made  no  np  the  forces  we  have  in  the  country,  the 

reply.  He  stood  by  the  fire,  looking  at  the  thing  will  be  done.  We  shall  have  established 

cigarette  he  stiU  held,  in  silence.  George  the  counterpoise— we  shall  very  likely  turn 

watched  him  with  repressed  annoyance.  the  next  election;  and  liberty— or  what  still 

«« It '.s  lieen  a  very  hot  fi^ht.  thi.^,»  .said  remainsof  it!— will  be  saved  for  a  generation. 


Fontenoy  at  last,  slowly,  «and  you  ve  won 
it  well.  All  our  band  have  prospered  in  the 
matter  of  elections.   But  this  contest  of 

yours  has  been,  1  think,  the  most  conspicuous 


But  to  succeed,  the  effort,  the  sacrifice,  from 
each  one  of  us  will  have  to  be  enormous.* 

Fontenoy  paused  and  looked  at  his  com- 
panion. (^eorp:e  was  lying  back  in  an  arm- 
that  any  of  us  have  fought.  Your  speeches  chair  with  his  eyes  shut.  Why  on  earth- 
have  made  a  mark— one  can  see  that  from  so  he  was  thinking— should  Fontenoy  have 
the  way  in  which  the  press  has  begun  to  take  chosen  this  particular  hour  and  this  particu- 
them,  political  beginner  thouj^h  you  are.  In  lar  nip:ht  to  dfhiter  these  ven,'  stale  things, 
the  House  you  will  be,  I  think,  our  best  speaker  that  he  had  already  served  up  in  innumerable 
Go]9ri^t»1896^IV  Ifn.  HmtpmiT  Waidw  All  rigfato  memd. 
YvL,  Ii.'-23.  in 
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speeches  and  alint^t  every  lettw  that  G«orge 
had  received  from  him? 

«1  don't  suppo.se  it  will  be  child's  play,» 
he  said,  stifling  a  yawn— « hope  I  tihiiU  feel 
keener  after  a  night's  rest!»  He  looked  up 
with  a  smile. 

-  Fontenoy  dropped  his  cigarette  into  the 
fender  and  stood  sileiu  u  moment,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back. 

MLook  here,  Tressady,!*  he  said  at  last, 
turning  to  his  companion;  Myoa  remember 
how  affairs  stood  with  me  when  you  left 
England  ?  I  did  n't  know  much  of  you,  but  I 
believe,  like  many  of  my  juniors,  you  knew  a 
great  deal  about  me  ? » 

Ceorge  made  the  sign  of  assent  expected 
of  him. 

« I  knew  something  about  you,  certainly,)* 
he  said,  smiling;  « it  was  not  difficult." 

Fontenoy  smiled  too,  though  without  ge- 
niality. Geniality  had  become  impossible  to 
a  man  a1wa]r8  overworked  and  on  edge. 

« I  was  a  foo!,«  he  said  quickly— « an  open 
and  notorious  fool.  But  I  enjoyed  my  life.  I 
don't  suppose  any  one  ever  enjoyed  life  more. 
Every  day  of  my  former  existence  gave  the 
lie  to  the  good  people  who  tell  you  that  to 
be  happy  you  must  be  virtuous.  1  was  idle, 
extravagant,  and  vieiovs,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men.  .A.^  to  my  racing  and 
my  horses,  they  were  a  constant  delight  to 
me.  I  can't  think  now  of  those  mornings  on 
the  Heath —the  gallops  of  my  colts,  the 
chanfje  and  excitement  of  it  all  — williout 
longing  for  it  to  come  back  again.  Yet  i 
have  nwer  owned  a  horse,  or  seen  a  race,  or 
made  a  bet,  for  the  last  three  years.  I  never 
go  into  society,  except  for  political  purposes; 
and  i  scarcely  ever  touch  wine.  In  fact,  1 
have  tlirown  overboard  everything  that  once 
p;ave  me  plea.'^ure  and  amusement  so  com- 
pletely that  I  have,  perhaps,  some  right  to 
press  upon  the  party  that  follows  me  my  con- 
viction that  unless  eac  h  and  all  of  us  give  up 
private  ease  and  comfort  a.-<  I  have  done  - 
unless  we  are  contented,  as  the  rarnellites 
were,  to  be  bores  in  the  Honse  and  nuisances 
to  ourselves— to  pejif  away  in  season  and  out 
of  season—  to  give  up  everything  for  the  cause 
—we  may  jnst  as  well  not  go  into  the  fight  at 
all,  for  we  shall  do  nothing  mth  it.» 

Georn:e  clasped  his  hands  round  his  knee 
and  stared  stubbornly  into  the  fire.  Sermon- 
izing was  all  very  well,  but  Fontenoy  did  too 
much  of  it;  nol)ody  need  suppose  that  he 
would  have  done  what  he  had  done  unless,  on 
the  whole,  it  had  given  him  more  pteasore 
to  do  it  than  not  to  do  it. 

«  WeU,»  he  said,  looking  up  at  last  with  a 


langb,  « 1  wonder  what  you  mean,  really.  Do 
you  mean,  for  in.stance,  tliat  I  OUgfat  n't  to 
get  myself  married  ?  » 
His  offhand  manner  covered  a  good  deal 

of  irritation.  He  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
idea  in  Fontenoy's  mind,  and  meant  to  aliOW 
that  he  would  not  be  dictated  to. 

Fontenoy  also  laughed,  with  as  little  ge- 
niality as  lie  fore.  Then  he  applied  himaelf  to 
a  deliberate  answer: 

«  This  is  what  I  mean.  If  you,  just  elected, 
—at  the  beginning  of  this  critical  session,— 
were  to  give  your  be.^t  mind  to  anything  else 
in  the  world  than  the  tight  before  us,  I  should 
regard  you  as,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  lost 
to  us— as.  so  far,  betraying  us.« 

The  color  rushed  into  (ieorge's  cheeks. 

•  Upon  my  word!*  he  said,  springing  up  — 
•  upon  my  word  — you  are  a  taskmaster!* 

Fontenoy  ha.stened  to  reply,  in  a  different 
tone,  «1  only  want  to  keep  the  machine  in 
order.* 

George  paced  up  and  down  for  a  few  mo- 
ments without  speaking.  Presently  he  paused. 

«I^k  here,  Fontenoy!  I  cannot  look  at 
the  matter  as  you  do,  and  we  may  as  well 
understand  each  other.  To  me  this  election 
of  mine  is,  after  all,  an  ordinary  atfair.  I 
take  it,  and  what  is  to  come  after  it^  joat  as 
other  men  do.  T  have  accepted  your  ])arty 
and  your  program,  and  1  mean  to  stick  to 
them.  I  see  that  the  political  situation  is 
difficult  and  exciting  and  I  don't  intend  to 
shirk.  lUit  I  am  no  more  going  to  slay  my 
private  life  and  interests  at  the  altar  of  poli- 
tics than  my  father  did  when  he  was  in  Par- 
liament. If  the  revolution  is  comin;;,  it  will 
come  in  spite  of  you  and  me.  And,  moreover, 
—  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,— 1  am  convinced 
that  your  modes  of  procedure  are  not  even 
profitable  to  the  cause  in  the  long  run.  No 
man  can  work  as  you  do,  without  rest  and 
without  distraction.  You  will  l»eak  down, 
and  then  where  will  the  <  cause  >  be  ?  » 

Lord  Fontenoy  surveyed  the  speaker  with 
a  curious,  calculating  look.  It  was  as  though, 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  his  mind  was  capa- 
ble of.  lie  balanced  a  number  of  pros  and  cons 
against  each  other,  and  finally  decided  to  let 
the  matter  drop,  perhaps  not  without  some 
regret  for  having  raised  it. 

«  Ah.  well,»  he  said,  « I  have  no  doubt  that 
what  I  have  said  appears  to  you  mere  meddle- 
someness. If  so,  you  will  change  your  view, 
and  you  will  forgive  me.  1  must  trust  the 
compulsion  of  the  situation.  Vou  will  realize 
i1^  as  I  have  done,  when  you  get  well  into 
the  fight.  There  is  something  in  this  Ijabor 
tyranny  which  rouses  all  a  man's  passions. 
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bad  aod  good.  If  it  does  not  rouse  yours,  I  have 
been  orach  iiusfcik«i  in  my  estimate  of  yon. 
As  forme,  don't  waste  your  concern.  There  are 
few  stronger  men  than  1.  You  furget»  too— » 

There  waa  a  pAtne.  Of  late  years— sinoe 
his  tranflfcniiation,  in  fact— Lord  Fontenoy^B 
stiff  reserve  about  himself  had  been  rarely 
broken  through.  At  this  moment,  however, 
Geofge,  looking  up,  saw  that  his  companion 
was  in  some  vav  moved  by  a  kind  of  somber 
and  personal  emotion. 

«  You  forget,*  the  speaker  resumed,  « that 
I  learned  notUng  eillier  at  school  or  college, 
and  that  a  man  who  wants  to  lead  a  party 
must,  some  time  or  other,  pay  for  that  pre- 
cions  privilege.  When  you  left  England  the 
only  financial  statement  I  could  understand 
was  a  bet  t  i n  jr-book.  I  knew  no  history  except 
what  one  gets  from  living  among  people  who 
have  been  making  it,  and  even  that  I  was  too 
lazy  to  profit  by.  1  could  n't  understand  the 
simplest  economical  argument,  and  I  JujJUd 
trouble  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  but  the  toil  of  a 
galley-slave  could  have  enabled  me  to  do  what 
1  have  done.  You  would  be  astonished  some- 
times if  you  could  look  in  upon  me  at  night  and 
see  what  I  am  doing— what  I  am  obiigd  to  do 
to  keep  up  the  most  elementary  appearances.* 

George  was  touched.  The  tone  of  the 
speaker  had  passed  suddenly  into  one  of 
plain  dimity,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of, 
the  half-bitter  humility  that  mingled  with  it. 

1 1  know  you  make  one  ashamed,*  he  said 
nncerely,  though  awkwardly.  iWell,  don't 
distrust  me:  I  '11  do  my  best." 

« Good  night,"  said  L/ord  Fontenoy,  and  held 
ont  his  hand.  He  had  gained  no  promises, 
and  '  li  L^e  had  shown  and  felt  annoyance. 
Yet  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  had 
sensibly  advanced. 

George  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  came 
back  to  the  hre  to  ponder  this  odd  quarter  of 
an  honr.  His  experience  certainly  contained 
no  more  extraordinary  fact  than  this  conver- 
sion of  a  K^ifnf^lt^r  and  a  soendthrift  into  the 
passionate  leader  of  an  aiauous  cause.  Only 
one  quality  linked  the  man  he  remembered 
with  the  politician  he  had  now  pledged  him- 
self to  follow— the  quality  of  intensity.  Dicky 
Fonten<qr  in  his  follies  had  been  neither  gay 
nor  lovable,  but  his  fierce  will,  his  extrava- 
gant and  reckless  force,  had  ;j:iven  him  the 
command  of  men  softer  than  himself.  That 
will  and  that  force  were  still  there,  steeled 
and  concentrated.  F.ut  GtM>r;,'e  Tres-^ady  was 
amnetimes  restlessly  doubtful  as  to  how  far 
he  himsdf  was  prepared  to  submit  to  tliem. 

His  penraal  acquaintance  with  Fontenoy 


was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  He  him- 
self had  be«i  for  some  four  years  away  from 

England,  to  which  he  had  returned  only  about 
three  months  before  the  Market  Malford  elec- 
tion. A  letter  from  Fontenoy  had  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  return;  but  before  it 
arrived  the  two  men  had  been  in  no  direct 
communication. 

The  circomstances  of  Tressady's  long  ab- 
sence concern  his  later  story,  and  were  on 
this  wise.  His  father,  Sir  William,  the  owner 
of  Forth  Place,  in  West  Mercia,  died  in  the 
year  that  George,  his  only  surviving  child 
and  the  son  of  his  old  age,  left  college.  The 
son,  finding  bis  father's  debts  considerable, 
and  his  own  distaste  for  the  law,  to  which  he 
had  been  destined,  amazingly  increased  by 
his  newly  acquired  freedom  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  himself,  turned  his  mind  at  once 
toward  traveling.  Travel  he  must  if  he  was 
ever  to  tiike  up  public  and  parliamentary  life, 
and  for  no  other  profession— so  he  announced 
—did  he  feel  the  smallest  Tocation.  More- 
over, economy  was  absolutely  necessary.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  London  house  could  be 
let,  and  Lady  Tressady  could  live  quietly  at 
Ferth  upon  an  allowance,  while  his  uncles 
looked  after  the  colliery  property. 

Lady  Tressady  made  no  dilhcutty,  except 
as  to  the  figore  first  named  for  the  propoeed 
allowance,  which  she  declared  was  absurd. 
The  uncles,  elderly  business  men,  could  not 
understand  why  the  younger  generation  should 
not  go  into  harness  at  once  ^  i  Ji  ut  iiuiul- 
gences,  as  they  themselves  had  done;  but 
George  got  his  way,  and  bad  much  reason  to 
show  for  it.  He  had  not  been  idle  at  college, 
though  perhaps  at  no  time  industrious  enough, 
influenced  by  natural  ambition  and  an  able 
tutor,  he  had  won  some  distinction,  and  he 
was  now  a  man  full  of  odds  and  ends  of  ideas, 
of  nascent  interests,  m^iosities.  and  opinions, 
strongly  intiuenced,  moreover,  already,  though 
he  said  less  about  it  than  abont  other  things, 
l)y  the  desire  for  political  distinction.  While 
still  at  college  he  had  been  especially  attracted 
—  owing  mainly  to  the  chances  of  an  under- 
graduate friendship— by  a  groujt  of  Eastern 
problems  liearing  upon  Englaml's  future  in 
Asia;  and  he  was  no  sooner  free  to  govern 
himself  and  his  moderate  income  than  there 
flamed  up  in  him  the  Englishman's  }*as.>ion 
to  see,  to  touch,  to  handle,  coupled  with  the 
young  man's  natural  desire  to  go  where  it 
was  dangerous  to  go,  and  where  oth«r  men 
were  not  going.  His  friend  — the  son  of  an 
eminent  geographer, possessed  by  inheritance 
of  the  expkier's  Instinets— was  just  leaving 
England  for  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Per- 
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8ia.  George  made  up  his  mind,  hastily  but 
firmly,  to  go  with  hini,  and  his  ftunily  had  to 

put  up  with  it. 

The  year,  however,  for  which  the  yuuug 
fellow  had  stipulated  went  by;  two  others 
were  added  to  it,  and  a  fourth  began  to  run 
its  course— still  George  showed  but  faint 
signs  of  returning.  According  to  his  letters 
home,  he  had  wandered  through  Persia,  India, 
and  Ceylon;  had  found  friends  and  amuse- 
ment everywhere;  and  in  the  latter  colony  had 
even  served  eight  months  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  governor,  who  ha<\  taken  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  had  been  suddenly  bereft  by  a 
boating  accident  of  the  indispensable  young 
man  who  was  accustomed  to  direct  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Government  House  before  Tros- 
sady's  advent.  Thence  he  went  to  China  and 
Japan,  made  a  trip  from  Peking  into  Mon- 
golia, landed  on  Formosa,  foil  in  with  some 
French  naval  officers  at  iSaigon,  spending 
with  them  some  of  the  gayest  and  maddest 
weeks  of  his  life;  expl<Mred  Siam,  and  finally 
returned  by  way  of  Burma  to  (^akutta,  \vith 
the  dim  intention  this  time  of  some  day,  be- 
fore long»  taking  ship  for  home. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  last  months  of  his 
stay  in  Ceylon,  he  ha(i  written  some  signed 
articles  for  an  important  English  newspaper, 
which,  t<Hi|ether  with  the  natural  liking  felt 
by  the  many  important  persons  he  had  come 
to  know  in  the  East  for  an  intelligent  and 
promising  young  fellow,  endowed  with  brains, 
family,  and  good  manners,  served  to  liring 
him  considerably  into  notice.  The  tone  of  the 
articles  was  strongly  English  and  Imperialist. 
The  first  of  them  came  out  immediately  be- 
fore his  visit  to  Saigon,  and  Tressady  thanked 
his  lucky  stars  that  the  foreign  reading  of  his 
French  friends  was,  perhaps,  not  so  extenrnve 
as  their  practical  acquaintance  with  life. 
He  was,  hnwevpr,  proud  of  his  firpt  literary 
achiiivemenl,  and  it  served  to  crybUiliize  in 
him  a  number  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
had  previously  represented  rather  the  preju- 
dices of  a  traveler  accustomed  to  find  his  race 
in  the  ascendant,  and  to  be  well  received  by 
its  official  class,  than  any  reasoned  political 
theory.  As  he  went  on  Meriting,  con^'^ption 
grew  with  statement,  became  a  faith,  uki- 
mately  a  passion— till,  as  he  turned  home- 
ward, he  .seemed  to  himself  to  have  attained 
a  philosophy  sufficient  to  steer  the  rest  of 
life  by.  It  was  the  common  philosophy  of 
the  educated  and  fastidious  observer,  and  it 
reste*!  on  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  Knpfland 
and  the  infinity  of  England's  mission,  on  the 
rights  of  ability  to  govern  as  contrasted  with 
the  squalid  posaibilities  of  democracy,  on  the 


natural  kingship  of  the  higher  races,  and  on 

a  profound  personal  admiration  for  the  vir- 
tues of  the  administrator  and  the  soldier. 

Now,  no  man  in  wliom  these  perceptions 
take  strong  root  early  need  expect  to  love 
popular  government.  Tressady  read  his  Eng- 
lish newspapers  with  increasing  disgust.  On 
that  little  England  in  those  far  seas  all  de- 
pended, and  England  meant  the  English  work» 
ingman  with  his  flatterers  of  either  party, 
lie  blundered  anil  blutitered  at  home,  while 
the  Empire,  its  services  and  its  defense^  by 
which  alone  all  this  pullulating  « street  folk  » 
existed  for  a  day,  were  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion and  hindrance  abroad,  to  meet  the  qb- 
reaaonable  fancies  of  a  degenerate  race.  A 
dee|)  iiatred  of  mob  rule  rooted  itself  in  Tres- 
sady, passing  gradually,  during  his  last  three 
months  in  India,  into  a  growing  inclination 
to  return  and  take  his  place  in  the  fight  — to 
have  his  say.  « Government  to  the  compe- 
tont— noi  to  the  many,»  might  have  been  the 
summary  of  his  three  year^  experience. 

Nor  were  private  influences  wanting.  He 
was  a  West  Mercian  landowner  in  a  coal- 
mining disfaict,  and  owned  a  group  of  pits  on 
the  borders  of  his  estate.  His  uncles,  who 
had  shares  in  the  property,  reported  to  him 
periodically  during  his  absence.  With  every 
quarts  it  seemed  to  Tresi^ady  that  the  re- 
port* grew  worse  and  the  dividends  le.<^s.  His 
uncles'  letters,  indeed,  were  full  of  anxieties 
and  complaints.  After  a  long  period  of  pmce 
in  the  coal-trade,  it  looki-d  as  though  a  time 
of  hot  war  between  masters  and  men  was  ap- 
proaching. «<  We  have  to  thrash  them  every 
fifteen  years,*  wrote  one  of  the  uncles,  «aiid 
the  time  is  nearly  up." 

The  unreason,  brutality,  and  extravagance 
of  the  men,  the  tyranny  of  the  Uidon,  the 
growing  insolence  of  (he  Union  officials-- 
Tressadys  letters  from  home  after  a  time 
spoke  of  little  else.  And  Tressady's  bank- 
book, meanwhile,  formed  a  disagreeable  com- 
ment on  the  correspondence.  The  pits  were  al- 
most running  at  a  loss;  yet  neither  party  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  the  trial  of  strength. 

Tres.sady  was  still  lingering  in  I^ombay 
though  supposed  to  be  on  his  way  home— when 
Lord  Fontenoy's  letter  reached  him. 

The  writer  referred  slightly  to  their  pre 
vious  acquaintance,  and  to  a  remote  family 
connection  between  himself  and  Tressady; 
dwelt  in  flattering  terms  on  the  reports  which 
had  reached  him  from  many  quarters  of  Tres- 
sady's opinions  and  abilities;  described  the 
genesis  and  aim.s  uf  the  new  parliamentary 
party,  of  which  the  writer  was  the  founder 
and  head;  and  finally  urged  him  to  c<«ne  home 
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at  once,  and  to  stand  for  Tarliament  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Market  Halford  division,  where 
the  influence  of  Fontenoy's  family  was  con- 
siderable. Since  the  general  election,  which 
had  taken  place  in  June,  and  had  returned  a 
moderate  Conservative  government  to  powu; 
the  merabpr  for  Market  Malford  had  become 
incurably  ill.  The  seat  might  be  vacant  at 
any  moment.  Fontenoy  asked  for  a  tele^m 
and  urged  the  next  steamer. 

Tressaily  had  already  -  partly  from  private 
talk,  partly  from  the  newspapers  — learned 
the  main  outlines  of  Lord  Fontenoy's  later 
story.  The  first  political  speech  of  Fontenoy's 
he  had  ever  read  made  a  lialf-farcical  impres- 
sion on  him— let  Dicky  stick  to  his  two-year- 
olds  !  The  second  he  read  twice  over,  and  alike 
in  it,  in  certain  party  manifestos  from  the 
same  hand  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
tiie  letter  he  had  now  received,  there  spoke 
something  for  which  it  seemed  to  him  ho  liad 
been  waiting.  The  style  was  roujj^h  and  halt- 
,  ing,  but  Tressady  felt  in  it  the  note  and  power 
of  a  leader. 

He  took  an  hour's  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Bombay  to  think  it  over,  then  sent  his 
telegram,  and  booked  his  passage  on  his  way 
home  to  luncheon. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  had  been  the  origin  of 
the  two  men's  acquaintance.  Since  George's 
return  th^  had  been  constantly  ti^ther. 
Fontenoy  had  thrown  hi.s  whole  colossal  power 
of  work  into  the  struggle  for  the  Market  Mai- 
ford  seat,  and  George  owed  him  much. 

After  he  was  left  to  himself  on  this  par- 
ticular night  Tressady  was  for  long  restless 
and  wakefaL  In  spite  of  renstanee,  Fonte- 
noy's talk  and  Fontenoy's  personality  had 
nevertheless  restored  for  the  moment  an 
earlier  balance  of  mind.  The  interests  of 
ambition  and  the  intellect  returned  in  force. 
Letty  Sewoll  had.  no  doubt,  made  life  very 
agreeable  to  him  during  the  past  three  weeks; 
but,  after  all —was  it  worth  while? 

Her  little  figure  danced  before  the  inward 
eye  as  his  fire  sank  into  darkness;  fragments 
of  her  chatter  ran  through  bis  mind.  He  be- 
gan to  be  rather  ashamed  of  himself.  Fonte- 
noy was  right.  It  was  not  the  moment.  No 
doubt  he  must  marn,'  some  day;  he  had  come 
home,  indeed,  with  the  vague  intention  of 
marrying;  but  the  world  was  wide  and  women 
many.  That  he  had  very  little  romance  in  his 
temperament  was  probably  due  to  his  mother. 
His  childish  experiences  of  her  character,  and 
of  her  relations  to  his  father,  had  left  him  no 
room,  alas!  for  the  natural  childish  opinion 
that  all  grown-upsyand  especially  all  mothers. 


are  saints.  In  India  he  had  amused  himself 
a  good  deal;  but  his  adventures  had,  on  the 
whole,  confirmed  his  boyish  bias.  If  he  had 
been  forced  to  put  his  inmost  opinions  about 
women  into  words,  the  result  would  have  been 
crude,  perhaps  brutal,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  holding  a  very  strong  and  vivid  con- 
^-iction  of  the  pleasure  to  be  got  from  their 
society. 

Accordingly  he  woke  up  next  morning  pre- 
cisely in  the  mood  that  Letty,  for  her  own 
reasons,  had  foreseen.  It  worried  him  to 
think  that  for  two  or  three  da3rs  more  he  and 
Letty  Sowell  must  still  be  thrown  together 
in  close  relations.  He  and  his  mother  were 
waiting  on  at  Malford  for  a  day  or  two  till 
some  workmen  should  be  ontof  his  ovm  house, 
which  lay  twenty  miles  away,  at  the  farther 
edge  of  the  Market  Malford  division.  Mean- 
while a  couple  of  shooting-parties  had  been 
arranged,  mainly  for  his  entertainment.  Still, 
was  there  no  urgent  business  that  required 
him  in  town  ? 

He  sauntered  in  to  breakfast  a  little  before 
ten.  Only  Evelyn  Watton  and  her  mother 
w^re  visible,  most  of  the  men  having  already 
gone  off  to  a  distant  meet. 

«Now  sit  down  and  entwtain  us,  Sir 
George,**  said  Mrs.  Watton,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  an  odd  expression.  «  We  're 
as  dull  as  ditch-water— the  men  teveall  gone, 
Florrie  *s  in  bed  with  a  chill,  and  Lettjy  de- 
parted by  the  y:30  train. » 

George's  start,  as  he  took  hi.s  coll'ee  from 
her,  did  not  escape  her. 

« Miss  Sewell  gone  ?  Hut  why  this  sudden- 
ness ? )»  he  inquired.  « 1  thought  Miss  Letty 
was  to  be  here  to  the  end  of  the  week.» 

Mrs.  Watton  raised  her  shoulders.  « She 
sent  a  note  in  to  me  at  half-past  ei^ht  to  say 
her  mother  was  n't  well,  and  she  was  wanted 
at  home.  She  just  rushed  in  to  say  good-lqr 
to  me,  chattered  a  great  deal,  kissed  every- 
body a  great  deal— and  I  know  no  more.  I 
hear  she  had  breakfast  and  a  fiy,  which  is  all 
I  troubled  myself  about.  I  never  interfere 
with  the  modern  younfr  woman." 

Then  she  raised  her  eye-glass,  and  looked 
hard  and  curiously  at  Tr^aady.  His  face 
told  her  nothing,  however,  and  as  she  was  the 
least  sympathetic  of  women  she  soon  forgot 
her  own  curioiiity. 

Eveljm  Watton,  a  vision  of  fresh  girlhood 
in  her  niornin}X  frnck,  j^lanced  shyly  at  him 
once  or  twice  as  she  gave  him  scones  and 
mustard.  She  was  passing  through  a  moment 
of  poetry  and  happy  dreams.  AU  human  be- 
ings walked  "glorified  in  lier  eyes,  especially 
if  they  were  young.  Letty  was  not  wholly  to 
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her  taste,  and  had  never  been  a  particular 

friend.  But  she  thought  ill  of  no  one,  and 
her  little  heart  must  needs  tiutter  tenderly 
in  the  presence  of  anything  that  suggested 
love  and  marriage.  It  had  delighted  her  to 
watch  George  an<l  Letty  together.  Now,  why 
had  Letty  rushed  away  like  this  ?  iike  thought 
with  concern,  thrilling  all  the  time,  that  Sir 
(ieorge  looked  grave  and  depressed. 

Meorge,  however,  was  not  depressed— or 
thought  he  was  not.  He  walked  into  the  li> 
brary  after  breakfast,  whistling  and  quoting 
to  himself: 

And  there  be  tbey 
Who  kis.sed  Ids  wings  which  brought  him 

yostertlHy, 

And  thunk  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  llowu. 

He  prided  himself  on  his  memory  of  some 
modem  poets,  and  the  lines  pleased  him 

particularly. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  quoting,  however, 
than  his  mother  peered  into  the  room,  claim- 
ing the  business  talk  that  had  been  promised. 
From  that  talk  (k'orp^c  emerged  irritable  and 
silent.  His  mother's  extravagance  was  really 
preposterous— not  to  be  borne.  For  four 
years  now  he  had  been  free  from  the  con- 
stant daily  friction  of  money  troubles,  which 
had  spoiled  his  youth  and  robbed  him  of  all 
power  of  respecting  his  mother.  And  he  had 
hugged  his  freedom.  Hut  all  the  time  it 
seemed  he  had  been  hugging  illu.^ion,  and  the 
troubles  had  been  merely  piling  up  lor  his  re- 
turn. Her  present  claims— and  he  knew  veiy 
well  that  they  were  not  the  whole— would  ex- 
haust all  his  available  balance  at  his  bankers'. 

LadyTressady,  for  her  part,  thought,  with 
indignant  despair,  that  he  had  not  behaved 
at  all  as  an  only  son  should  especially  an 
only  son  just  returned  to  a  widowed  mother 
after  four  years'  absence.  How  could  any 
one  suppose  that  in  four  years  there  would  bt- 
no  debts— on  such  a  pittance  of  an  income  ? 
Some  money,  indeed,  he  had  promised  her; 
but  not  nearly  enough,  and  not  immediately. 
He  «must  look  into  things  at  home.»  Lady 
Tressady  was  enraged  with  herself  and  him 
that  she  had  not  succeeded  better  in  making 
him  understand  how  pressing,  how  urgenC 
matter?  were. 

i>he  inn^i,  indeed,  bring  it  home  to  liini  that 
there  might  be  a  scandal  at  any  moment. 
That  odious  livery-stable  man,  two  or  three 
dressroakera— in  these  directions  every  phase 
and  shift  of  the  debtor's  long  finesse  had  been 
exhausted  long  ago.  Even  she  was  at  her 
wits'  end. 

As  for  other  matters—  But  from  these 
her  thoughts  turned  hurriedly  away.  Luck 


would  change,  of  course,  some  time;  it  must 

change!  No  need  to  say  anything  about  that 
just  yet,  especially  while  George's  temper 
was  in  such  a  queer  state. 

It  was  very  odd  —  moBtamoyiikg!  Asa  baby 
even  he  had  never  been  caresaingorawectlike 
other  people's  babi^.  And  now,  really!— why 
her  son  should  have  such  unattmcUve  ways! 

But,  mano'uvi'r  as  she  would,  George  would 
not  be  drawn  into  further  discussion.  She 
could  only  show  him  otfended  airs,  and  rack 
her  brains  morning  and  night  as  to  how  best 
to  help  herself. 

Meanwhile  George  had  never  been  so  little 
pleased  with  living  as  daring  these  few  days, 
lie  was  oven^'helmed  with  congratulationa; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  news]>apers,  «  all  Eng- 
land,* as  Lady  Tressady  said, « was  talking  of 
him.»  It  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that  a  man 
should  derive  so  little  entertainment  from 
such  a  fact.  Nevertheless  his  dullness  re- 
mained and  refused  to  be  got  rid  of.  He  dis- 
cussed with  himself,  of  course,  for  a  new  set 
of  reasons,  the  possiliility  of  evading  the 
shooting-parties  and  departing,  liut  he  was 
deeply  pledged  to  stay,  and  he  was  under 
considerable  obligations  to  the  Wattona.  So 
lie  stayed;  but  he  shot  so  as  to  increase  his 
own  dissatisfaction  with  the  universe,  and  to 
make  the  other  men  in  the  house  wonder 
what  might  be  the  general  value  of  an  Indian 
sporting  reputation  when  it  came  to  dealing 
with  the  British  pheasant. 

Then  he  turned  to  business.  He  tried  to 
read  some  parliamentary  re{>orts  bearing  on 
a  coming  measure,  and  full  of  notes  by  Fon- 
tenoy,  iiriiich  Fontenoy  had  left  with  him. 
But  it  only  ended  in  his  putting  them  hastily 
aside,  lest  in  the  mood  of  obscure  contradic- 
tion thai  possessed  him  he  should  destroy  his 
opinions  before  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

On  the  day  before  the  last « shoot,*  among 
the  letters  his  servant  brought  him  in  the 
early  morning  was  one  that  he  tore  open  in  a 
hurry,  tossing  the  rest  aside. 

It  was  fr(nn  Miss  Sewell,  requesting,  pret- 
tily, in  as  few  words  as  possible,  that  he  would 
return  her  a  book  she  had  lent  him. 

« .My  niotlier.n  she  wrote,  «ha8  almost  re- 
covered from  her  sudden  attack  of  chill.  I 
trust  the  shooting-parties  have  amused  you, 
and  that  you  have  read  all  Lord  Fontenoy's 
Blue  Books." 

George  wrote  a  reply  before  he  went  down 
to  breakfast— a  piece  of  ordinaiy  small  talk, 
that  seemed  to  him  the  most  wretched  stuff 
conceivable.  But  he  pulled  two  pms  to  pieces 
before  he  achieved  it. 

Then  he  went  out  for  a  long  walk  alone, 
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pondering  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
had  that  little  witch  dropped  the  old  familiar 
poison  into  his  voins,  after  all?  Certainly 
some  women  made  life  vivacity  and  pleasure, 
while  others— his  mother  or  Mrs.  Watton,  for 
instance -  made  it  fatij^ue  or  tedium. 

Ever  since  his  boyhood  Tressady  had  been 
conscious  of  intermittent  assaults  of  melan- 
choly, fits  of  some  inner  disgust,  which  hung 
the  ^vorld  in  black,  crippled  hi.-^  will,  made 
him  hate  himself  and  despise  his  neighbors. 
It  WBS  possibly  some  half-conscioiis  dread  lest 
this  morbid  speck  in  his  nature  should  f(ain 
upon  the  rest  that  made  him  so  hun^^ry  for 
travel  and  change  of  scene  after  he  left 
college.  It  explained  many  surprises,  many 
apparent  ficklenesses,  in  his  life.  Du^-in'^  the 
three  weeks  that  he  had  spent  in  I  he  same 
home  with  Letty  Sewell  he  had  never  once 
been  conscious  of  this  lurking  element  of  his 
life.  And  now.  after  four  days,  he  found  him- 
self positively  pining  for  her  voice,  the  rustle 
of  her  delicate  dress,  her  defiant,  provocative 
ways  that  kept  a  man  on  the  alert  till 
iDoi^,  her  smiling  silences,  that  seemed  to 
clttllenge  all  his  powers;  the  touch  of  her 
'small,  cool  hand,  that  crushed  so  easily  in  his. 

What  had  she  left  the  house  for  in  that 
wilful  way?  He  did  not  believe  her  excusei». 
Yet  he  was  mystified.  Did  she  realize  that 
thinpfs  were  hecominp^  serious,  and  did  she 
not  mean  them  to  be  serious  ?  If  so,  who  or 
what  hhkdMed? 

As  for  Fontenoy— 

Tressady  quickened  his  step  impatiently  as 
he  recalled  that  harassed  and  toiling  figure. 
Politics  or  no  politics,  he  would  live  his  life! 
Besides,  it  was  obviously  to  his  profit  to 
marry.  How  could  he  ever  make  a  common 
household  with  his  mother?  He  meant  to  do 
his  duty  by  her,  but  she  annoyed  and  abashed 
him  twenty  limes  a  day.  He  would  He  far 
happier  married,  far  better  able  to  do  his 
yrwk.  He  was  not  passionately  in  love— not 
at  all.  Rut-  for  it  was  no  good  fencinjj  with 
himself  any  longer— he  desired  l>etty  8ew- 
elPs  companionship  more  than  he  had  desired 
an}rthing  for  a  long  time.  He  wanted  the 
right  to  cany  off  the  little  mu.^ieal  box,  with 
all  its  tunes,  and  set  it  playing  in  his  own 
house,  to  keep  him  gay.  Why  not?  Heconld 
house  it  jirettily,  and  reward  it  well. 

As  for  the  rest,  he  decided,  without  think- 
ing about  it,  that  Letty  Sewell  was  well  bom 
and  bred.  She  had,  of  course,  all  the  little 
refinement.s  a  fastidious  taste  might  desire 
in  a  woman,  tihe  would  never  discredit  a 
man  in  society.  On  the  contrary,  she  would 
be  a  great  strength  to  hun  there.  And  she 


must  be  sweet-tempered,  or  that  pretty  child 
Evelyn  Wat  ton  would  not  be  so  fond  of  her. 

That  pretty  child,  meanwhile,  was  absorbed 
in  the  excitement  of  her  own  small  role.  Tres- 
sady, who  bad  only  made  duty-conversation 
with  her  before,  had  found  out  somehow  that 
she  was  sympathetic— that  she  would  talk  to 
him  charmingly  about  Letty.  After  a  very 
little  pretending  lie  let  laniself  go,  and  Eve- 
lyn dreamed  at  night  of  his  confidences,  her 
heart,  without  knowing  it,  leaping  forward  to 
the  time  when  a  man  would  look  at  her  so, 
for  her  own  sake— not  another's.  She  forgot 
that  she  had  ever  criticized  1-etty,  thought 
her  vain  or  selfish.  May,  she  made  a  heroine 
of  lier  forthwith;  she  remembered  all  sorts 
of  delightful  things  to  say  of  her,  simply  that 
she  might  keep  the  young  member  talking 
in  a  comer,  that  she  might  still  enjoy  the 
delicious  pride  of  feding  that  she  knew— she 
was  helping  it  on. 

After  the  big  «  shoot,"  for  instance,  when 
all  the  other  gentlemen  were  stilf  and  sleepy, 
(leorge  spent  the  whole  evening  in  chatter- 
ing to  Evelyn,  or,  rather,  in  making  her  chat- 
ter. Lady  Tressady  loitered  near  tliem  once 
or  twice.  She  heard  the  names  « Letty,* 
t'Miss  Sewell, »t  passing  and  repasBing.  one 
talker  catching  up  the  other.  Over  any  topic 
that  included  Miss  Sewell  they  lingered;  whra 
anythinfj  was  be^jun  that  did  not  concern  her 
it  dropped  at  once,  like  a  ball  ill  thrown.  The 
mother  went  away  smiling  rather  sourly. 

She  watched  her  son,  indeed,  cat-like  all 
these  days,  trying  to  discover  what  had  hap- 
pened—what his  real  mind  was.  She  did  not 
wish  for  a  daughter-in-law  at  all,  and  she  had 
even  a  secret  fear  of  Letty  Sewell  in  that 
capacity.  But  somehow  George  must  be  man- 
aged, her  own  needs  must  be  met  She  felt 
that  she  might  be  undoing  the  future;  but 
the  present  drove  her  on. 

On  the  following  morning,  from  one  of  Mrs. 
Watton's  nun^pous  letters  there  dropped  out 
the  fact  that  Letty  Sewell  was  expected  im- 
mediately at  a  country  house  in  North  Mercia 
whereof  a  certain  Mrs.  Corfield  was  mistress 
—a  house  only  distant  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  Tressady.^'  estate  of  Perth  Place. 

•  My  sister-in-law  has  recovered  with  re- 
markable rapidity,*  said  Mrs.  Watton,  raiang 
a  sarcastic  eye.  « Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  Corfields,  Sir  (-Jeorge  ?  * 

*  Nothing  at  all,»  said  George.  «  One  hears 
of  them  s<Nnetimes  from  neighbors.  They  are 
said  to  be  very  lively  folk.  iUiss  Sewell  will 
have  a  gay  time.»> 

«  Corfield  ?»  said  Lady  'nresBad;^,  her  heed 
on  one  side  and  her  cup  bahmced  in  two  jew- 
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eled  hands.  «^liat!  AtpanaOofifidd!  Why, 
my  dear  George— one  of  my  oldest  friends! » 

George  laughed— the  short,  grating  langh 
his  mother  so  often  evoked. 

<  Beg  pardon,  motiier;  I  can  only  answer 
for  myself.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  never 
saw  her,  either  at  Ferth  or  anywhere  else.* 

«  Why,  Aspasia  Corfield  and  I,*  said  Lady 
Tressady,  with  languid  reflectiveness  —  "Aspa- 
sia Corfield  and  I  copied  each  other's  dresses 
and  bought  our  hats  at  the  same  place  when 
we  were  eighteen.  I  have  n't  seen  her  for  on 
eternity.  ]>ut  Aspasia  used  to  be  ft  deoT  girl 
— and  so  fond  of  me!  » 

She  put  down  her  cup  with  a  sigh,  intended 
OB  a  reproach  to  George.  George  only  buried 
himself  the  deeper  in  hi.s  morning's  letters 

Mrs.Watton,  behind  her  newspaper,  glanced 
grimly  froRi  the  mother  to  the  eon. 

« I  wonder  if  that  woman  has  a  single  real 
old  friend  in  the  world.  How  is  George  Tres- 
sady K"'ng  to  put  up  with  her?» 

The  Watteos  themselves  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Tressady's  father  for 
many  years.  iSince  8ir  William's  death  and 
George^s  absence,  however,  Mrs.  Wotton  had 
not  troubled  herself  much  about  Lady  Tres- 
sady, in  which  she  believed  she  was  only  fol- 
lowing suit  with  the  rest  of  West  Mercia. 
But  now  that  George  had  reappeared  08  a 
promisint;  i)olitician.  his  mother  — till  he  mar- 
ried—had to  be  to  some  extent  accepted 
along  with  him.  Mrs.  Watton,  accordingly, 
had  thought  it  her  duty  to  invite  her  for  the 
election,  not  without  an  active  sense  of  mar- 
tyrdom. «  Shy  always  has  bored  me  to  tears 
since  I  first  saw  Sir  William  trailing  her 
about.it  she  would  remark  to  Letty.  «  Where  did 
he  pick  her  up?  The  marvel  is  that  she  has  kept 
respectable.  She  has  never  looked  it.  I  always 
feel  inclined  to  ask  her  at  breakfast  why  she 
dresses  for  dinner  twelve  hours  too  soon!" 

Very  soon  alter  the  little  conversation 
about  the  Corfields  Lady  Tressady  withdrew 
to  her  room,  sat  thou^^htful  for  a  while,  with 
her  wnting-block  on  her  knee,  then  A\Tote  a 
letter.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  since  George  had  come  Imck  to  her  she 
was  likely  to  be  welcome  once  more  in  many 
houses  that  for  years  had  shown  no  particular 
desire  to  receive  her.  She  took  the  sitnation 
very  easily.  It  was  seldom  lier  way  to  be 
bitter.  She  was  only  determined  to  amuse 
herseit  to  enjoy  her  life  in  her  own  way.  If 
people  disapproved  of  her,  she  thought  them 
fools;  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  trvinof 
to  make  it  up  with  them  next  day,  it  she  s^aw 
an  opening  and  it  seemed  worth  while. 

«Thwe!  •  she  said  to  herself  as  she  sealed 


the  letter  and  loolced  at  it  with  admiration. 
« I  really  have  a  knack  for  doing  those  things. 
I  should  think  Aspasia  Corfield  would  ask  him 
by  return— me,  too,  if  she  has  any  decency, 
though  she  hot  dropped  me  fw  fifteen  yeare. 
She  has  a  tribe  of  daughters.  Why  I  should 
play  Miss  SewelPs  game  like  this  I  don't 
know!  Well,  one  must  try  something.* 

That  same  afternoon  mother  and  son  took 
their  departure  for  Ferth  Place. 
George,  who  had  only  spent  a  few  weeks 

at  Ferth  since  his  return  from  India,  should 
liave  found  plenty  to  do  both  indoors  and  out. 
The  house  struck  him  as  singularly  dingy  and 
out  of  order.  Changes  were  imperatively  de- 
manded in  the  garden  and  in  the  est^ite.  His 
business  as  a  colliery-owner  was  in  a  tangled 
and  critical  condition.  And  meanwhile  Fon- 
tenoy  plied  him  ince.-^santly  with  a  political 
correspondence  which  of  itself  made  large 
demand.s  upon  intelligence  and  energj*. 

Nevertheless  he  shuffled  out  of  everything; 
unless  it  were  the  correspondence  with  Fonte- 
noy.  As  to  the  notion  that  all  the  lan^to' 
could  be  due  merely  to  an  unsatisfied  craving 
for  Letty  Sewell's  society,  when  it  presented 
itself  he  still  fouf^hl  with  it.  The  Indian  cli- 
mate might  have  somehow  affected  him.  An 
English  winter  is  soon  forgotten,  and  has  to 
be  relcamed  like  a  distasteful  lesson. 

About  a  week  after  their  arrival  at  Ferth, 
George  was  sitting  at  his  solitary  breakfast 
when  his  mother  came  floating  into  the  room, 
preceded  by  a  rattle  of  hanjjles,  a  flutter  of 
streamers,  and  the  barking  of  little  dogs. 

She  held  various  newly  opened  letters,  and, 
running  up  to  him,  she  laid  her  hands  on  his 
sbouldenu 

« Now,»  thought  George  to  hhinelf,  with 

annoyance,  wshe  is  going  to  be  arch!» 

«  Oh,  you  silly  boy! »  she  said,  holding  him, 
with  her  head  on  one  side.  « VV  ho 's  been 
cross  and  nasty  to  his  poor  old  mammy? 
Who  wants  cheerinj^  ui>  a  hit  before  he  set- 
tles down  to  his  horrid  work  ?  Who  would 
tidce  his  mammy  to  a  nice  party  at  a  nice 
house,  if  he  were  prettily  odced— eh?  Who 
would  ?  » 

She  pinched  his  cheek  before  he  could 
escape. 

M  Well,  mother,  of  course  you  >*ill  do  what 
you  like,»  said  George,  walking  off  to  supply 
himself  with  ham.  «I  shall  not  leave  home 
again  just  yet." 

Lady  Tressady  smiled. 

«  Well,  anyhow,  you  can  read  Aspasia  C^r- 
field's  lettw,»  she  said,  holding  it  out  to  him. 
•  You  know,  really,  that  house  is  n*t  bod.  Thej 
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took  over  the  Dryburghs'  chtf,  and  Aspasia 
knows  how  to  pick  her  people.* 

•  Aspasia!"  The  tone  of  patronizing  inti- 
macy! George  blushed,  if  his  mother  did  not. 

Yet  he  took  the  letter.  He  read  it,  then 
put  it  down,  and  walked  to  the  window  to 
look  at  a  crowd  of  birds  that  had  been  col- 
lecting around  a  plate  of  food  he  had  just 
put  out  upon  the  snow. 

« Well,  will  you  go?i»  said  his  mother. 

« If  you  particularly  wish  it,»  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  in  an  embarrassed  voice. 

Lady  Tressady's  dimples  were  in  full  play 
as  she  settled  herself  into  her  seat  and  be- 
gan to  gather  a  supply  of  provisions.  But 
as  he  returned  to  hie  plaoe,  and  she  glanced 
at  him.  she  saw  thnt  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  bantered,  and  understood  that  he  was 
not  going  to  let  her  force  his  confidence, 
however  shrewdly  she  might  guess  at  his 
affairs.  So  she  controlled  herself,  and  bep'an 
to  chatter  about  the  Cortields  and  their  party. 
He  responded,  and  by  the  end  of  breakfast 
they  Were  on  much  better  terms  than  they 
had  been  for  some  weeks. 

That  morning,  also,  he  wrote  a  check  for 
her  immediate  necessities,  which  made  her— 
for  the  time— a  happy  woman;  and  .she  over- 
whelmed him  with  grateful  tears  and  em- 
iHraeee,  which  he  did  his  best  to  bear. 

Early  in  December  he  and  she  became  the 
Corlields'  guests.  They  founil  a  large  party 
collected,  and  l^tty  Sewell  happily  estab- 
lished as  the  spoiled  child  of  the  house.  At 
the  first  touch  of  her  hand,  the  first  glance 
of  her  eyes,  George's  cloud  dispersed. 

« Why  did  yon  run  away?»  George  adced 
her  on  the  first  possible  occasion. 

Letty  laughed,  fenced  with  the  question  for 
four  days,  during  which  George  was  never 
dull  for  a  single  instant,  and  then  capitu- 
lated. She  allowed  him  to  propose  to  her, 
and  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  him. 

The  following  week  Tressady  went  down 
with  Letty  to  her  home  at  Helbeck.  He 
found  an  invalid  father,  a  remarkably  fuolii?h, 
inconsequent  mother,  and  a  younger  sister, 
Elsie,  on  whom,  as  it  seemtr'd  lo  him,  the  bur- 
dens of  the  house  mainly  rested. 

The  father,  who  was  suffering  from  a  slow 
hut  ini  unible  disease,  had  the  remains  of 
much  natural  ability  and  acuteness.  He  was 
well  content  with  Tressady  us  a  e(un-in-law, 
thongh  in  the  few  interviews  that  Tressady 
wn-'  nM<'  ♦^<)  have  with  him  on  the  question 
of  i>ettlenients,  the  young  man  took  pains  to 
state  his  money  ailiairs  as  earefolly  and  mod- 
estly as  possible.  Letty  was  not  often  in  her 
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father's  room,  and  Mr.  Sewell  treated  her, 
when  she  did  come,  rather  like  an  agreeable 

Pfuest  than  a  dau^^hter.  Rut  he  \va.=;  evidently 
extremely  proud  of  her,— as  also  was  the 
mother,— and  he  would  talk  much  to  George, 
when  his  health  allowed  it,  of  good  lo^ 
and  her  social  success. 

With  the  younger  sister  Tressady  did  not 
find  it  Btasy  to  make  friends. 

She  was  plain,  sickly,  and  rather  silent. 
She  seemed  to  have  scientific  tastes,  and  to 
be  a  great  reader.  And,  so  far  as  he  could 
judfje,  the  two  sisters  were  not  intimate. 

"Don'thate  me  for takinR:her away, "he said, 
as  he  was  bidding  good-by  to  Elsie,  and  glanc- 
ing over  her  shoulder  at  Letty  on  the  stairs. 

The  twirl's  quiet  eyes  were  crossed  by  a 
momentary  look  of  amusement.  Then  she 
controlled  herself,  and  said  gently: 

« We  did  n*t  enact  to  keep  her!  Good- 
by! » 

IV. 

«0h,  Tully.  look  at  my  cloak!  You  Ve  let 
it  fall !  Hold  my  fan,  please  and  give  me  the 
opera-glasses.* 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Sewell.  She  and  an 
elderly  lady  were  sitting  f?ide  by  side  in  the 
stalls,  about  half-way  down  St.  James's  Hall. 
The  occasion  was  a  popular  conowt,  and,  as 
Joachim  was  to  play,  every  SMt  in  the  hall 
was  rapidly  filling  up. 

Letty  rose  as  she  asked  for  the  opera- 
glassee,  and  scanned  the  crowds  streaming 
in  through  the  side  doors. 

«  No— no  signs  of  him!  He  must  have  been 
kept  at  the  Honse,  after  a11,»  she  said,  with 
annoyance.  «Keally,  Tully,  I  do  think  you 
mif^ht  have  j^ot  a  jtro^^ram  all  this  time!  Why 
do  you  leave  everything  to  me  ?  i» 

«  My  dear,»  said  her  companion,  protesting, 
•  you  did  n't  t«ll  me  to.»> 

«  Well,  I  don't  see  why  i  should  tell  you 
everything.  Of  course  I  want  a  program.  Is 
that  he?  No!  What  a  nuisance! » 

i<?ir  Treor^je  must  have  been  detained,^ 
murmured  her  comjianion,  timi<ily. 

«  What  a  very  ori<,Mnai  thing  to  say,  was  n't 
it,  Tully  remarked  Miss  Sewell,  with  8ar> 
casm,  as  she  sat  down  again. 

The  lady  addressed  was  silent,  instinctively 
waitin;;^  till  Lett/s  nerves  should  have  quieted 
down.  She  was  a  Miss  TuUoch.  a  former 
governess  of  the  Sewells,  and  now  often  em- 
ployed by  Letty,  when  she  was  in  town,  as  a 
convenient  chaperon.  Letty  was  accustomed 
to  stay  with  an  aunt  in  Cavendish  Square,  an 
old  lady  who  did  not  go  oat  in  the  evenings. 
A  chaperon,  therefore,  was  hidispensable. 
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and  Maria  Tulloch  could  always  be  had.  She 
existed  somewhere  in  West  Kensinprton.  on 
an  income  of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Letty 
took  her  freely  to  the  opera  and  the  theater, 
to  concerts  and  galleries,  and  occasionally 
fg&ve  her  a  dress  she  did  not  want.  Miss  Tul- 
loch chmg  to  the  coimection  as  her  only 
chance  of  relief  from  the  boarding-house 
routinp  she  detested,  and  was  always  abjectly 
ready  to  do  as  she  was  told.  iShe  saw  nothing 
she  was  not  meant  to  see,  and  she  conld  be 
shaken  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  For  the 
rest,  she  came  of  a  stock  of  gentlefolk,  and 
her  invariable  black  dress,  her  bits  of  care- 
fully treosnred  lace,  the  weak  refinement  of 
her  face,  and  her  timid  manner,  did  no  dis- 
credit to  the  brilliant  creature  beside  her. 

When  the  first  number  of  the  program  was 
over,  I>etty  got  up  once  more,  opera-glass  in 
hand,  to  search  among  the  late  comers  for 
her  missing  lover.  She  nodded  to  many  ac- 
qnaintanccs,  but  Geor^^e  Tressady  was  not  to 
he  seen;  and  she  sat  down  finally  in  no  mood 
either  to  listen  or  to  enjoy,  though  the  magi- 
cian of  the  evening  was  already  at  work. 

"There  '.s  something  very  special,  is  n't 
there,  you  want  to  see  Sir  (Jeorge  about 
to-night  ?»  Tully  inquired,  humbly,  when  the 
next  pause  occurred. 

«0f  course  there  is!"  said  I^etty,  crossly. 
«  You  do  ask  such  foolish  questions,  Tully!  If 
I  don't  see  him  to-night  he  may  let  that  house 
in  Brook  sti  eet  slip.  There  are  several  peo- 
ple after  it,  the  agents  told  me.i» 

« .\nd  he  thinks  it  too  expensive  ?  » 

«  Only  because  of  her.  If  she  makes  him  pay 
her  that  preposterous  allowance,  of  cour.^e  it 
will  be  too  expensive.  But  I  don't  mean  him 
to  pay  it.» 

•<  Lady  Tressady  is  terribly  extravagant,* 

murmured  Miss  Tulloch. 

•  Well,  so  long  as  she  is  n't  extravagant 
with  his  money— wr  money— I  don't  care  a 
rap,B  said  T.etty;  «only  she  sha'n't  spend  all 
her  own  and  all  ours  too,  which  is  what  she 
has  been  doing.  When  George  was  away  he 
let  her  live  at  F'erth  and  sjiend  almost  all  the 
income,  except  five  hundred  a  year  that  he 
kept  for  himself.  And  then  she  got  so  shame- 
fully into  debt  that  he  does  n't  know  when 
he  shall  ever  clear  her.  He  ^'ave  her  money 
at  Cliristmas,  and  again,  I  am  sure,  just  iate- 
iy.  Oh,  no! »  said  Letty,  sharply,  drawing  her- 
self up ;  « it  must  be  Mopped.  I  don't  know  that 
I  .^hall  be  nliif  tn  do  much  till  I 'm  married, 
but  1  muafr  lo  make  iiiin  take  this  house.* 

« Is  Lady  Tressady  nice  to  yon?  She  is  in 
town,  is  n't  .she?*> 

«  Oh,  yes,  she 's  in  town.  Nice  ?  »  said  Let- 


ty, with  a  little  laugh.  «  She  can't  bear  me, 

of  course;  hut  we  're  quite  civil.» 

« I  thought  ahe  tried  to  bring  it  on  ?  »  said 
the  confidante,  anxious*  above  all  things,  to 

be  sympathetic. 

«  Well,  she  brought  him  to  the  C^rtields', 
and  let  me  know  she  bad.  I  don't  know  why 
she  did  it.  I  suppose  she  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  him.  .\h.  ilicrc  he  is!» 

And  Letty  stood  up,  smiling  and  beckoning, 
while  Tressady's  tall,  thin  figure  made  its  way 
alon^  the  central  pa.s.sa^je.  -  '  • ■ 

«  Horrid  House !  W hat  made  you  so  late  ?  *• 
she  said,  as  he  sat  down  between  her  and 
Miss  Tulloch. 

Georj^e  Tressady  looked  at  her  with  de- 
light. The  shrewish  contractions  in  the  face, 
which  had  been  very  evident  to  Tolly  a  few 
rainute.s  before,  had  all  di.^appeared,  and  the 
sharp,  slight  lines  of  it  seemed  to  tieorge  the 
height  of  delicacy.  At  sight  of  him  color  and 
eyes  had  brightened.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  raw  girl  about 
her.  She  knew  very  well  that  he  had  no  taste 
for  %ng§mt9,  and  she  was  neither  nervous  nor 
sentimental  in  hip  comjiany. 

« I)o  you  suppose  1  should  have  stayed  a 
second  longer  than  I  was  obliged  ? »  he  asked 
hw,  smiling,  pressing  her  little  hand  nnder 
pretense  of  taking  her  program. 

The  first  notes  of  a  new  Brahms  quartet 
mounted,  thin  and  sweet,  into  Uie  air.  The 
mu.sical  portion  of  the  audience,  having  come 
for  this  particular  morsel,  prepared  them- 
selves eagerly  for  the  tasting  and  trying  of  it. 
George  and  I>etty  tried  to  say  a  few  things 
more  to  each  other  before  yieldinjj  to  the  gen- 
eral silence,  but  an  old  gentleman  in  front 
turned  upon  them  a  face  of  such  disdain  and 
fury  they  must  needs  lauph  and  de.-^ist. 

Not  that  tieorge  was  unwilling.  He  was 
tired ;  and  silence  with  Letty  beside  him  was 
not  only  rep«».^e.  hut  pleasure.  Moreover,  he 
derived  a  certain  honest  pleasure  of  a  mixed 
sort  from  music.  It  suggested  literary  or 
pictorial  ideas  to  him  which  stirred  him,  and 
gave  him  a  sense  of  enjoyment.  Now,  as 
the  playing  flowed  on,  it  called  up  delightful 
images  in  his  brain:  of  woody  places,  of 
whirling  forms,  of  quiet  rivers,  of  thin  trees 
t'orot-like  against  the  sky— .scene?  of  plead- 
ing, of  frolic,  reproachful  pain,  dissolving 
joy.  With  it  all  mingled  his  own  story,  his 
own  feeling;  his  pride  of  jK)sse.*i.^ion  in  this 
white  creature  touchin;^  him;  his  sense  of 
youth,  of  opening  life,  of  a  crowded  stage 
whOTeon  his  « cue  »  had  just  been  given,  & 
«  call  n  pouiuled.  He  listened  with  eagerness, 
welcoming  each  fancy  as  it  floated  past,  con- 
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scioug  of  a  grain  of  self-abandonment  even— 
a  rare  mood  vritii  him.  He  was  not  abaorbed 

in  love  by  any  means;  the  music  sufjffestcri  to 
him  a  hundred  other  kindling  or  enchanting 
things.  Nevertheless  it  made  it  doubly  pleas- 
ant to  be  there,  with  Letty  beside  him.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  with  himself  and  her; 
quite  certain  that  he  had  done  everything 
for  the  best.  All  thte  the  music  in  some  way 
emphasized— made  clear. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  applause  was 
subsiding,  Letty  said  in  his  ear,  « Have  you 
settled  about  the  house  ?  •> 

He  smiled  down  upon  her,  not  hearinj^ 
what  she  said,  but  admiring  her  dress,  its 
little  complication  and  sabtleties,  the  vio- 
lets that  perfumed  every  movement^  the  slim 
fingers  holding  the  fan.  Her  mere  ways  of 
personal  adornment  were  to  him  like  pleasant 
talk.  They  surprised  and  amiised  him^stood 
between  him  and  ennui. 

She  repeated  her  question. 

A  frown  crossed  his  brow,  and  the  face 
changed  wholly. 

«Ah!— it  is  so  difficult  to  see  one's  way,* 
he  said,  with  a  little  sigh  of  annoyance. 

Letty  played  with  hSr  fan,  and  was  silent. 

« Do  you  so  much  prefer  it  to  the  othws  7  » 
he  asked  her. 

Letty  looked  up  with  astonishment. 

«  Why,  it  is  a  house! »  she  said,  lifting  her 
eyebrows;  «and  the  others  « 

«  Hovels  ?  Well,  you  are  about  right.  The 
small  London  house  is  an  abomination.  Per- 
haps I  can  make  them  take  less  preminnui 

Letty  shook  her  head. 

« It  is  not  at  all  a  dear  house,"  she  said 
decidedly. 

He  still  frowned,  witli  the  look  of  one  re- 
called to  an  annoyance  he  ha<l  shaken  off. 

«  Well,  darling,  if  you  wish  it  so  much,  tiiui 
settles  it.  Promise  to  be  still  nice  to  me  when 
we  go  through  the  P.ankruptcy  Court ! » 

« We  will  let  lodgings,  and  1  will  do  the  wait- 
ing,i*  said  Letty,  just  laying  her  hand  lightly 
against  his  for  an  instant.  « Just  think!  That 
house  would  draw  like  anything.  Of  course 
we  will  only  take  the  eldest  sons  of  peers. 
By  the  way,  do  yon  see  Lmrd  Pontenoy  ?  » 

They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  "  interval." 
and  almost  every  one  about  ihem,  including 
Miss  Tulloch,  was  standing  up,  talking  or 
examining  their  neighbors. 

George  craned  his  neck  round  Miss  Tul- 
loch, and  saw  Fonteuoy  sitting  beside  a  lady 
on  the  other  side  of  the  middle  gang\v-ay. 

•  Who  is  the  lady  ?  >•  Letty  inquired.  « I  saw 
her  with  him  the  other  night  at  the  Foreign 
Office.** 


George  smiled. 

*That^il  yon  want  to  know— is  Fontenoy's 

story! » 

Uh,  but  tell  me  at  once!  *  said  L/etty,  im- 

Eeriouf !y.  n  But  he  has  n't  got  a  story,  or  a 
eart.  11      only  stuffed  witii  Bine  Book.* 
»i  So  I  thought  till  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  I 
know  a  good  deal  more  now  about  Master 
Fontenoy  than  I  did.i 
«  But  who  is  she  ?  » 

«  She  is  a  Mrs.  Allison.  Is  n't  that  white 
hair  beautiful  ?  And  her  face  — half  saint— 1 
always  think;  you  might  take  her  for  a  mo- 
ther-ab])ess— and  half  princess.  Didyouevw 
see  such  diamonds?* 

George  pulled  his  nrastaches  and  grinned 
as  he  looked  across  at  Fontenoy. 

•  Tell  me  quick!  >♦  said  Letty,  tapping  him 
on  the  arm.  « Is  she  a  widow— and  is  he  go- 
ing to  marry  her?  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me 
before  ?  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  at  Mai  ford  ?  » 

«  Because  1  did  n't  know,»  said  George, 
laughing.  «0h,  it's  a  strange  story— too 
hmg  to  tell  now.  She  is  a  widow,  but  he  is 
not  going  to  marry  her,  apparently  ^'^!  has 
a  grown-up  son,  just  gone  to  college,  and 
thinks  it  is  nt  foir  to  him.  If  Fontenoy 
wants  to  introduce  her,  don't  refuse.  She  is 
the  mistress  of  Castle  Luton,  and  has  delight- 
ful parties.  Yes—if  1  "d  known  at  Malford 
what  I  know  now!* 

.\nd  he  laughed  again,  remembering  Fon- 
tenoy s  nocturnal  incursion  upon  him,  and  its 
apparent  object  Who  would  have  imagined 
that  the  preacher  of  that  occasion  had  ever 
given  one  serious  thought  to  woman  and 
woman's  arts— least  of  all  that  he  was  the 
creation  and  slave  of  a  woman! 

I.ietty'8  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  she  would 
have  plied  fleorge  \\nth  questions,  but  that 
she  suddenly  perceived  that  Fontenoy  had 
risen  and  was  coming  across  to  them. 

«  Gracious!"  shr  s.iii!:  «  hf  m  becomes.  I 
can't  think  why;  he  does  n't  like  me.* 

Fontenoy,  however,  when  he  had  made  his 
way  to  them,  greeted  Miss  Sewell  with  as 
much  apparent  cordiality  as  he  showed  to 
any  one  else.  He  had  received  George's  news 
of  the  marriage  with  all  decorum,  and  had 
since  sent  a  handsome  wedding-present  to 
the  bride  elect.  Letty,  however,  was  never  at 
ease  with  him,  which,  indeed,  was  the  case 
ynth  most  women. 

He  stood  beside  the^nce«  for  a  minute  or 
two,  exchanging  a  few  commonplaces  with 
Letty  on  theperformersand  theandience;then 
he  turned  to  George  with  a  change  of  look. 

« No  need  for  us  to  go  back  to-night^  I 
think  ?» 
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«What-~totlieHoii8e?  Dear,  no!  Grooby 
and  Havershon  mny  be  trusted  to  ilrone  the 
evening  out,  1  should  hope,  with  no  trouble 
to  anybody  but  theraaelves.  The  GoTemroeBt 
are  jiMt  keeping  a  house,  that all.  Have 
you  been  grinding  at  your  speech  all  day?* 

Funtenoy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

« I  aha'n't  get  anything  out  that  I  want  to 
say.  Are  you  coming  to  the  Home  on  Friday, 
Miss  Sewell  ?  >» 

«  Friday  ?  »  said  Letty,  looking  puzzled. 

George  laughed. 

•  1  told  you.  You  must  plead  tronaaeaa  if 
you  want  to  save  yourself!* 

Amusement  shone  in  his  blue  eyes  as  they 

passed  from  Letty  to  Fontenoy.  He  had  long 
ago  discovered  that  Lotty  was  incapable  of 
any  serious  interest  in  his  public  life,  it  did 
not  disturb  him  at  all.  But  it  ticlcled  his 
sensf  of  humor  that  Lotty  would  have  to  talk 
])oliiics  all  the  same,  and  to  talk  them  with 
people  like  Fontenoy. 

•  Oh,  you  mean  your  Resolution!*  cried 
I.t'tt y.  '<  Is  n't  it  a  Resolution  ?  Yt  s.  of  course 
1  m  coming.  It 's  very  abeurd,  tor  1  don't 
know  any^ing  about  it.  But  George  says 
1  must,  and  till  1  promise  to  obey,  you  see,  I 
don't  mind  being  obedient!'* 

iVrchness,  however,  vvits  thrown  away  on 
Fontenoy.  He  stood  beside  her,  awkward  and 
irresponsive.  Not  bcin^  allowed  to  K'woman- 
istit  she  could  only  try  once  more  to  be  political. 

« It 's  to  be  a  great  attack  on  Mr.  Dowson, 
IB  n't  it  ? »  she  asked  him.  « You  and  ( leorge 
are  mad  about  some  things  he  has  been  do- 
ing ?  He 's  Home  ^Secretary,  is  n't  he  ?  Yes, 
of  eovrtet  And  he  's  been  driving  trade 
away,  and  tyrannizing  over  the  manufactur- 
ers? 1  iri^fi  you 'd  explain  it  to  me!  1  ask 
(Jeorpe.  and  he  tells  me  not  to  talk  shop.» 

« I  111,  for  goodn^'  sake,*  groaned  Geoi^e, 
«let  it  alone!  I  came  to  meet  you  and  hear 
Joachim.  However,  1  may  as  well  warn  you, 
Letty,  that  1 8ha*n*t  have  time  to  be  nuimed 
once  Fonti  noy's  anti^Maxwell  campaign  be- 
gins, and  it  will  go  on  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment." 

•  Why  anti*MaxweU?»  said  Letty,  puzzled. 
« I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Dowson  yon  are  going 

to  attack  ?  » 

George,  a  little  vexed  that  she  should  re- 
quire it,  began  to  explain  that  as  Maxwell 
\v:ts  «  only  a  riiisi-r;il.'r  pff-r,"  he  could  li:ivr 
nothing  to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  Dowson  was  the  official  mouthpiece 
of  the  Maxwell  group  and  policy  in  the  Lower 
House.  « The  !ian<1s  were  the  hands  of  Esau,» 
etc.  Letty  meanw  hile,  conscious  that  she  was 
not  showing  to  advantage,  flushed,  began  to 


play  nervously  with  her  fan,  and  wished  that 

GeorcT>  would  leave  off. 

Fontenoy  did  nothing  to  assist  George's 
political  lesson.  He  stood  irapasnve,  til!  sud- 
denly he  tried  to  look  across  his  inunediate 
neighbor?,  and  then  said,  turning  to  I^tty: 

a  The  .Maxwells,  1  see,  are  here  to-night.» 
He  nodded  toward  a  group  on  the  left,  some 
two  or  three  henchcs  behind  them.  «  You  Ve 
seen  her,  have  n't  you.  Miss  Sewell  ?  •» 

«0h,  yes,  cften  !*  said  Ijetty,  annoyed  by 
the  question,  standing,  however,  eagerly  on 
tiptot'.  n  I  knnw  her,  tcio.  a  liltlf;  but  she 
never  remembers  me.  She  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  Saturday,  with  such  a  Mdamt  drws 
on-  it  spoiled  her  completely.* 

« Hideous!"  said  Fontenoy.  vHth  a  puzzled 
look.  « Some  artist  1  forget  who—  came  and 
raved  to  me  about  it;  said  it  was  like  some 
Florentine  picture  1  forget  what— doat 
think  1  ever  heard  of  it.» 

Letty  looked  contemptuous.  Her  exprea- 
non  said  that  in  this  matter,  at  any  rate,  she 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  Never- 
theless her  eyes  followed  the  dark  head  Fod-  . 
tenoy  had  pointed  ont  to  her. 

l^ady  Maxwell  was  at  the  moment  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  group  of  people,  mostly  men, 
all  uf  whom  seemed  to  be  eager  to  get  a  word 
with  her;  and  she  was  talking  with  great 
animation,  appealinfj  from  time  to  time  to  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  gentleman,  with  gray- 
ish hair,  who  stood,  smiling  and  ulenft,  at  the 
edge  of  the  group,  l^tty  noticed  that  many 
glasses  from  the  balcony  were  directed  to 
this  particular  knot  of  persons;  that  every- 
body near  them,  or  rather  every  woman,  was 
watching  l^dy  Maxwell,  or  ■rvin^r  to  get  a 
better  view  of  her.  The  girl  felt  a  secret 
pang  of  envy  and  dislike. 

The  figure  of  a  well-kno^^ll  accompanist 
appeared  suddenly  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  artists'  room.  The 
interval  was  over,  and  the  audience  be^«  to 
subside  into  attention. 

Fontenoy  bowed  and  took  hl«  leave. 

•  You  see,  be  did  nt  introduce  me,*  said 
Letty,  not  without  chagrin,  as  she  settled 
down.  *  And  how  plain  lie  is!  I  think  him 
uglier  every  time  1  see  him.* 

George  made  a  vague  sound  of  assent,  but 
did  not  really  agree  with  hw  in  the  toast 
Fontenoy's  air  of  overwork  was  more  decided 
than  ever;  his  eyes  had  almost  sunk  out  of 
.sight;  the  complexion  of  his  broad,  strong 
face  had  reddened  and  coarsened  from  lack 
of  exercise  and  sleep;  his  brown  hmr  was 
thinning  and  grizzling  fast.  Nevertheless  a 
man  saw  much  to  admire  in  the  ungainly  bead 
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and  long-limbed  frame,  and  did  not  think 
any  the  better  of  a  woman's  intelligence  for 

failing  to  perceive  it. 

After  the  concert,  as  George  and  Letty 
stood  togetlier  in  the  crowded  vecttibiile,  he 
Sfiid  to  her,  with  a  -mile: 

«So  1  take  that  house  ? » 

« If  yon  want  to  do  anything  disagreeable,* 
she  retorted  quickly,  « don't  (uk  me.  Do  it. 
and  then  wait  till  I  am  good-tempered  ajjain!* 

«  W  hat  a  tempting  prospect!  Do  you  know 
that  when  you  put  on  that  partienlar  hood^ 
I  would  take  Buckinpjhani  Palace  to  pKn  -f 
you  ?  Do  you  know  also  that  my  mother  will 
think  us  very  extravagant  ?  » 

«Ah,  we  can't  all  be  economical  !*  said 
Letty. 

He  saw  the  little  toss  of  the  head  and 
sharpening  of  the  Hps.  They  only  amused 

hi;;..  Thou};h  he  had  never,  far,  discussed 
his  mother  and  her  affairs  with  Letty  in  any 
detail,  he  understood  perfectly  well  that  her 
feeling  about  this  particular  house  in  some 
way  concerned  his  mother,  and  that  Letty  and 
Lady  Tressady  were  rapidly  coming  to  dislike 
each  other.  Well,  why  shonld  Letty  pretend  ? 
He  liked  her  the  better  for  not  pretending. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  about 
them,  and  Letty,  looking  up,  suddenly  found 
herself  close  to  a  tall  lady  whose  dark  eyes 
were  bent  upon  her. 

«  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Sewell  ?  » 

Letty,  8  little  flnttered,  gave  her  hand  and 
replied.  I>;i>iy  Ma.xwell  i^Ianced  across  her  at 
the  tall  younj;  man  with  the  fair,  irreffular 
face.  George  bowed  involuntarily,  and  she 
slightly  responded.  Then  she  was  swept  on 
by  her  own  party. 

•  Have  you  sent  for  your  carriage?* 
George  heard  some  one  say  to  her. 

«  No;  I  am  going  home  in  a  hansom.  I 've 
tired  out  both  the  horses  to-day.  Aldous  is 
going  down  to  the  club  lo  see  if  he  can  hear 
anything  about  Devizes.» 

«0h!  the  election?" 

She  nodded,  then  caught  sight  of  her  hus- 
band at  the  door  beckoning,  imd  hurried  on. 
•<  What  a  head !  *  said  George,  looking  afttf 

her  with  admiration. 

«  Ye.s,«  iiaid  Letty,  unwillingly.  « It 's  the 
hair  that 's  so  splendid— the  long  black  waves 
of  it.  How  ridiculouf^  to  talk  of  tiring  out 
her  horsies— that 's  just  like  her  !  As  though 
she  might  nt  have  fifty  horses  if  she  UkiSil 
Oh,  George,  there 's  otir  man !  Quick,  TuUy! » 

They  made  their  way  out.  In  the  press 
George  put  his  arm  half  round  Letty, shielding 
her.  The  touch  of  her  li^t  fom,  tlis  near- 
ness of  herdelicate  face,  enchanted  him.  When 


their  carriage  had  rolled  away,  and  he  turned 
homeward  riong  Piccadilly,he  walkedafasently 

for  a  time,  conscious  only  of  pulsing  pleasure. 

It  was  a  mild  February  night.  Mter  a  long 
frost  and  a  grndging  thaw,  westerly  winds 
were  settinp  in,  and  spring:  could  be  fore- 
seen. It  had  been  pouring  with  rain  during  the 
concert^  bat  was  now  fair,  the  rushing  clouds 
leaving  behind  than,  as  they  passed,  great 
torn  spaces  of  blue,  where  the  stars  .shone. 

Gusts  of  warm,  moist  air  swept  through 
the  street.  As  Geoit^e's  moment  of  intoxica- 
tiori  ::r:i(hially  subsided,  he  felt  the  physical 
charm  of  the  soft  buffeting  wind.  How  ffood 
seemed  all  living— youth  and  capacity,  this 
roaring  multitudinons  London,  the  fnture 
with  its  chances!  This  common  pleasant 
chance  of  marriage  amongst  them— he  was 
glad  he  had  pat  out  his  hand  to  it.  His  wife 
that  was  to  be  was  no  saint  and  no  philoso- 
pher. He  thanked  the  fates!  He  at  least 
asked  for  neither— on  the  hearth.  «  Praise, 
blame,  love,  kisses »— for  all  of  those  life 
with  Letty  w-ould  give  s^cope;  yet  for  none  of 
them  in  excess.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
room  left  for  other  things,  other  passions— 
the  ])a.ssion  of  political  power,  for  instance; 
the  art  of  dealing  with  and  commanding 
other  men.  He,  the  novice,  the  beginner,  to 
talk  of  «  commanding'  '.  Yet  already  he  felt 
his  foot  upon  the  laiider.  Fontenoy  consulted 
him  and  confided  in  him  more  and  more.  In 
spite  of  his  engagement  he  was  informing 
himself  rapidly  on  a  hundred  questions,  and 
the  ment;i]  wrestle  of  every  day  was  exhilar- 
ating. Tiieir  small  group  in  the  House,  com- 
pacty  tireless,  audacious,  was  growing  in  im- 
portance and  in  the  attention  it  extorted 
from  the  public.  This  attack  upon  Dowson— 
npon  a  meddling  and  tyranmcal  Home  Office 
—would  give  them  their  first  great  chance. 
The  « season."  and  « dangerous  »  trades  ha- 
rassed by  the  administrative  energy  of  the 
Government  had  rallied  to  Ponteno/s  sup- 
port with  loud  alarums  and  lamentations.  .\ 
ceaetiaxa  number  of  Liberals,  especially  an  ac- 
tive and  Whiggish  group  of  mannfactnrers, 
were  likely  to  vote  with  him:  while  the  so- 
cialist I.abor  party,  who  just  at  the  moment 
were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Government, 
could  not  be  trusted.  The  attack  and  defense 
WfMilil  jtrobably  take  two  nights;  for  the 
Government,  admitting  the  gravity  of  the 
assault,  had  agreed,  in  case  the  debate  shonld 
not  be  concluded  on  Friday,  to  give  up  Mon- 
day to  it.  Altogether  the  affair  would  make 
a  noise.  George  would  probably  get  in  his 
maiden  speech  on  the  second  m'ght,  and  was, 
in  troth,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  mind 
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to  the  prospect,  though  to  Letty  he  had  pei^ 
si.stently  laughed  at  it  ami  belittled  it,  refus- 
ing altogether  to  let  her  cume  and  hear  him. 

Then,  after  Easter,  would  come  Maxwell's 
bill,  and*the  fat  in  the  fire!  Poor  little  Let- 
tyshe  would  get  Init  few  of  the  bridal 
observances  due  to  her  when  that  struggle 
began.  But  first  would  come  Easter  and  their 
wedding;  that  one  short  fortnight,  when  he 
would  carry  her  off— soft,  willing  prey— to 
the  country,  draw  a  « wind-warm  space* 
about  himself  and  her,  and  minister  to  all 
her  whims. 

lie  turned  down  &t.  James's  street,  passed 
Marlborough  House,  and  entered  the  Mall, 
on  the  way  to  Warwick  Square,  where  he  was 
livint^  with  his  mother. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  crowd, 
immediately  in  front  of  him,  in  the  direction 
of  Huckinfxham  Talace.  A  hansom  and  horse 
were  standing  in  the  roadway;  the  driver, 
crimson  and  hatless,  was  bandying  words  with 
one  of  the  policemen,  who  had  his  note-book 
open,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd  came 
a  sound  of  wailing. 

He  walked  up  to  the  edge  of  the  circle. 

«  Anybody  hurt  ?  •  he  said  to  the  policeman 
as  the  man  shut  his  note-book. 

•  Little  girl  run  over,  sir.* 

«Can  I  of  any  assistance?  Is  there  an 
ambulance  coming  ?» 

«No,  sir.  There  was  a  lady  in  the  han- 
som. 81w 's  just  now  bandaging  the  child's 
leg,  and  says  she  11  take  it  to  the  hospital.)* 

George  mounted  on  one  of  the  seats  under 
the  trees  that  stood  handy,  and  looked  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  the  space  in  the 
center  which  the  other  policeman  was  keep- 
ing clear.  A  little  <:irl  lay  on  the  ground,  or 
rather  on  a  heap  of  coals;  another  girl,  ap- 
parently about  sixteen,  stood  near  her,  cry- 
ing bitterly;  and  a  lady 

« Goodness!"  said  Tressady;  and,  jumping 
down,hetouchedthepolicemanontheshoald«r. 

«Oin  you  get  me  through  ?  I  think  I  could 
be  acme  helj).  That  lady  » — he  spoke  a  word 
in  the  policeman's  ear. 

The  man  touched  his  hat. 

•  Stand  back,  please,»  he  said,  addressing 
the  crowd,  «  and  let  this  gentleman  through. » 

The  crowd  divided  unwillingly.  Hut  at  the 
same  moment  it  parted  from  the  inside,  and  a 
little  procession  came  through,  both  police- 
men joining  their  energies  to  make  a  free 
passage  for  it.  In  front  walked  the  police- 
man carrj'ing  the  little  girl,  a  child  appar- 
ently about  twelve  years  old.  Her  ritrht 
foot  lay  stiffly  across  his  arm,  held  straiglil 
and  still  in  an  impromptu  splint  of  umbrellas 


and  handkerchiefs.  Immediately  behind  him 
came  the  lady  whom  Ceorge  had  caught 
sight  of,  holding  the  other  girl's  band  in  hers. 
She  was  bareheaded  and  in  oToning  drees. 
Her  opera-cloak,  with  its  heavy  sable  collar, 
showed  beneath  it  a  dress  of  some  light-col- 
ored satin,  which  had  already  suti'cred  de- 
plorably from  the  poddies  of  the  road;  and 
as  she  neared  the  lamp  beneath  which  the 
cab  had  stopped,  the  diamonds  on  her  wrists 
sparkled  in  the  light.  During  her  passage 
throoi^  the  crowd,  (ieorge  perceived  that 
one  or  two  people  recognized  her,  and  that 
a  murmur  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Of  anything  of  the  sort  she  herself  was 
totally  unconscious.  George  saw  at  once  that 
she.  not  the  policeman,  was  in  command. 
She  gave  him  direction^  us  Ihey  approached 
the  cab,  in  a  quick,  imperative  voice  which 
left  no  room  for  hesitation. 

«  The  driver  is  drunk,*  he  heard  her  say; 
flwho  will  drive?* 

•  One  of  us  will  drive,  ma*am.» 

«  What  the  other  man  ?  Ask  him  to  take 
the  reins  at  once,  please,  before  I  get  in. 
The  horse  is  fresh,  and  might  start.  'Hiat  'a 
right.  Now,  when  I  say  the  w<»d,  give  me 
the  child. >• 

She  settled  herself  in  the  cab.  (ieorge 
saw  the  policeman  somewhat  embarrassed 
for  a  moment  with  his  Imrden.  He  came  for- 
ward to  his  help,  and  between  them  they 
handed  in  the  child,  idacing  her  carefully 
on  her  protector's  knee. 

Then,  standing  at  the  open  door  of  the 
cab,  George  raised  his  hat.  « Can  1  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you.  Lady  Maxwell  ?  I 
.saw  you  just  now  at  the  concert. » 

She  turned  in  some  astonishment  as  she 
heard  her  name,  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 
Then,  very  quickly,  she  seemed  to  under* 
stand. 

« I  don't  know,»  she  said,  pondering.  «  Yea, 
you  could  help  me.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
child  to  hospital.  Hut  there  is  this  other 
girl.  Could  you  take  her  home? --she  is  very 
much  upset.  No!  first,  could  you  bring  her 
after  me  to  St.  George's?  She  wants  to  see 
where  we  put  her  sister." 

•<  1  will  call  another  cab,  and  be  there  as 
soon  as  you.i» 

•  Thank  you.  .Tu.«tt  let  me  speak  to  the 
sister  a  moment,  please.* 

He  put  the  weeping  girl  forward,  and  Lady 
Maxwell  bent  across  the  burden  on  her  knee 
to  say  a  few  words  to  her— soft,  quick  words 
in  another  voice.  The  girl  understood;  her 
tace  cleared  a  little,  and  she  let  Tressady 
take  charge  of  her. 
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One  of  the  policemen  mounted  the  box  of 
the  hansom,  amid  the  « chaff »  of  the  crowd, 

and  the  cab  started  A  few  hats  were  raised 
in  (George's  neighborhood,  and  there  was 
something  of  a  cheer. 

«I  tell  yer,*  said  a  voice,  «I  knowed  her 
fust  sight  — seed  her  picture  lots  o'  times  in 
the  papers,  and  in  the  >%inders,  too.  My  word, 
ain't  die  good-lookin'!  And  did  yer  see  all 
them  diamonds  ?  » 

« Come  alonfjl"  said  freorgp,  impatiently, 
hanying  his  charge  into  the  four-wheeler  tiie 
Other  policeman  had  just  stopped  for  th^. 

In  a  few  more  seconds,  he.  the  girl,  and 
the  policeman  were  pursuing  Lady  Maxwell's 
hansom  at  the  best  speed  of  an  indifferent 
horse.  George  tried  to  say  a  few  consoling 
thinf^s  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  girl,  reassured 
by  his  kind  manner,  found  her  tongue,  and 
began  to  chatter  in  a  tearfnl  yoice  about  the 
how  and  when  of  the  accident;  about  the 
elder  sister  in  a  lodj^ing  in  Crawford  street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  whom  she  and  the 
little  one  had  been  visiting;  the  grandmother 
in  Westminster  vnth  whom  they  lived;  poor 
Lizzie's  place  in  a  laundry,  which  now  she  must 
loae;  how  the  ladjrhad  begged  handkerchieliB 
and  ombrelhisfnnn  the  crowd  to  tie  up  Lizzie's 
leg  with— and  so  on  through  a  number  of 
otiier  details  incoherent  or  plaintive. 

George  heard  her  absently.  His  mind  alt 
the  time  was  absorbed  in  the  dramatic  or 
ironic  aspects  of  what  he  had  Just  seen.  For 
dramatic  they  were— though  perhaps  a  little 
cheap.  Conld  he,  could  any  one,  have  made 
acquaintance  with  this  particular  woman  in 
more  characteristic  fashion  ?  He  laughed  to 
think  how  he  wonld  tell  the  story  to  Ponte- 
noy.  The  beautiful  creature  in  her  diamonds, 
kneeling  on  her  satin  dress  in  the  mud,  to 
bind  up  a  little  laundry-maid's  leg-  it  was 
so  extravagantly  in  keeping  with  Marcella 
Maxwell  that  it  amused  one  like  an  overdone 
coincidence  in  a  clumsy  play. 

What  made  her  so  beautifal?  The  face 
had  marked  defects;  but  in  color,  expression, 
.'subtlety  of  line— incomparable!  Un  the  other 
hand,  the  manner— no!— he  shrugged  his 
fdionlders.  The  remembrance  of  its  mannish 
—  or  should  it  be,  rather,  boyish  ?  energy 
and  assurance  somehow  set  him  on  edge. 

In  the  end,  they  were  not  much  behind  the 
hansom,  for  the  hospital  porter  was  only  jnst 
in  the  act  of  taking  the  injured  child  from 
Lady  Maxwell  as  Tressady  dismounted  and 
went  forward  again  to  see  what  he  conld  do. 

But,  somewhat  to  his  chagrin,  he  was  not 
wanted.  Lady  Maxwell  and  the  porter  did 
everything.       they  went  into  the  hospital 


George  caught  a  few  of  the  things  she  was 
saying  to  the  porter  as  she  supported  the 
child's  leg.  ^5he  spoke  in  a  rapid,  profes- 
sional way,  and  the  man  answered,  as  the 
policeman  had  done,  with  a  deference  and 
understanding  which  were  clearly  not  dne 
only  to  her  <>  grand  air  >•  and  her  evening 
dress.  George  was  puzzled. 

He  and  the  elder  sister  followed  her  into 
the  waiting-room.  The  house  surgeon  and  a 
nurse  were  summoned,  and  the  injured  leg 
was  put  into  a  splint  there  and  then.  The 
patient  moaned  and  cried  nost  of  tiie  time, 
and  Tressady  had  hard  work  to  keep  the 
sister  quiet.  Then  nurse  and  doctor  lifted 
the  child. 

«  They  are  going  to  put  her  to  bed,*  said 

lAdy  Maxwell,  turning  to  Oeorge.  «T  am 
going  up  with  them.  Would  you  kindly  wait  ? 
The  sister*— she  dropped  her  business  tone, 
and,  smiling,  touched  the  elder  girl  on  the 
arm— « can  come  up  when  the  little  one  is 
undressed." 

The  little  procession  swept  away,  and 
George  was  left  with  his  charge,  -oon 
as  the  small  sister  was  out  of  sight  the  elder 
one  began  to  chatter  again  ont  of  sheer  «[• 
citement,  crying  at  intervals.  George  did 
not  hoed  her  much.  He  walked  up  and  down 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  conscious  of 
a  cnrbns  irritability.  He  did  not  think  a 
woman  should  take  a  Strange  man^s  service 
quite  80  coolly. 

At  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  nurse  appeared  to  summon  the  sister. 
Tressady  was  told  he  might  come  too  if  he 
would,  and  his  charge  threw  him  a  quick, 
timid  look,  as  though  asking  him  not  to  de- 
sert her  in  this  unknown  and  formidable 
place.  So  they  followed  the  nur.-;e  up  white 
stone  stairs,  and  through  half-lit  corridors, 
where  all  was  silent,  save  that  once  a  sound  of 
delirious  shrieking  and  talking  reached  thera 
through  a  closed  door,  and  made  the  sister's 
consnmptive  little  face  torn  whiter  still. 

At  last  the  nurse,  putting  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  turned  a  handle,  and  f  leorge  was  con- 
scious of  a  sudden  feeling  of  pleasure. 

They  were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
children's  ward.  On  either  hand  was  a  range 
of  beds,  blui.sh-white  between  the  yellow  pic- 
ture-covered walls  and  the  middle  way  of 
spotless  floor.  Far  away,  at  the  other  end, 
a  great  fire  glowed.  On  a  bare  tabU'  in  the 
center,  laden  with  bottles  and  various  sur- 
gical necessaries,  stood  a  shaded  lamp,  and 
beside  it  the  chair  where  the  night  nurse 
had  been  sitting.  In  the  beds  were  .'bleeping 
children  of  various  ages,  some  burrowing 
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face  downward,  animal-like,  into  their  pil^ 

lows;  others  lying  on  their  backs,  painfully 
straipbt  and  still.  The  air  was  warm,  yet 
light,  and  there  was  the  iuevitabie  smell  of 
antiseptics.  Something  in  the  fire-Iit  space 
and  comfort  of  the  great  room,  its  ordered 
lines  and  colors,  the  gentleness  of  the  shaded 
light  as  contrasted  with  the  dim  llgiireB  in 
the  beds,  seemed  to  make  a  poem  of  it^a 
poem  of  human  tenderness. 

Two  or  three  beds  away  to  the  right,  Lady 
Maxwell  was  standinur  with  the  night  nurse 
of  the  ward.  The  little  girl  had  been  un- 
dressed, and  was  lying  quiet,  with  a  drawn, 
piteous  face  that  turned  eagerly  as  her  sis- 
ter came  in.  The  whole  scene  was  new  and 
touching  to  Tressady.  Yet,  after  the  first 
impression,  his  attention  was  perforce  held 
hyLady  Maxwell,  and  he  saw  the  rest  only 
in  relation  to  her.  She  bad  slipped  off  her 
heaN'y  cloak,  in  order,  perhaps,  that  she  mi^^ht 
help  in  the  undressing  of  the  child.  Beneath 
she  wore  a  little  shawl  or  cape  of  some  deli- 
cate lace  over  lier  low  dress.  The  dress  itself 
was  of  a  pale  shade  of  green;  the  mire  and 
mud  with  which  it  was  bedabbled  no  longer 
showed  in  the  half  light,  and  the  satin  folds 
glistened  dimly  a?  she  moved.  The  poetic 
dignity  of  the  head,  so  tineiy  wreathed  with 
its  black  hair,  of  the  full  throat  and  falling 
shoulders,  received  a  sort  of  special  emphasis 
from  the  wide  spaces,  the  pale  colors  and 
level  lines  of  the  ward.  Tresaady  was  con- 
scious again  of  the  dramatic,  significant  note 
as  he  watched  her,  yet  without  any  soften- 
ing of  his  nascent  feeling  of  antagonism. 

She  turned  and  beckoned  to  the  sister  as 
they  entered. 

«Come  and  see  how  comfortable  she  is! 
And  then  you  must  give  this  lady  your  name 
and  address." 

The  jrirl  timidly  approached.  While  she 
was  occupied  with  her  sister  and  with  the 
nnrse,  I^dy  Maxwell  suddenly  looked  round, 

and  saw  Tressady  standing  by  the  table  a 
yard  or  two  from  her. 

A  inoaientary  expression  of  astonishment 
crossed  her  face.  He  saw  that,  in  her  ab- 
sorption with  the  case  and  the  two  sisters, 
she  had  clean  forgotten  ail  about  him.  But 
in  a  flash  she  remembeored  and  smiled. 

« So  you  are  really  going  to  take  her  home  ? 
That  is  very  kind  of  you.  It  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  grandmother  that  somebody 
should  go  and  explain.  You  see,  they  leave  her 
in  the  splint  for  the  aight^and  to-morrowthey 

(To  be  c 


will  put  the  leg  in  plaster.  Probably  thejwon*t 

keep  her  in  hospital  more  than  about  tluree 
week.'?,  for  they  are  very  full.» 

«'  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it!" 

« I  was  a  nurse  myself  once,  for  a  time.* 
she  said,  but  with  a  certain  stiffnes.'?  which 
seemed  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  pro- 
fessional to  the  grrat  lady. 

NAh!  I  should  have  remembered  that.  I 
had  heard  it  from  Edward  Watton.» 

She  looked  up  quickly.  He  felt  that  for 
the  first  time  she  took  notice  of  him  as  an 
individual. 

«  You  know  Mr.  Watton  ?  I  think  you  are 
Sir  (ieor^e  Tressady,  are  you  not  ?  You  got 
in  for  Market  Malf old  in  November  ?  I  recol- 
lect. I  did  n't  like  your  speeches.* 

>She  laughed,  tio  did  he. 

«  Yes,  I  got  in  just  in  tiow  for  a  fighting 
session." 

Her  lanjrh  dis^ippeared. 

« An  odious  tight  I   she  said  gravely. 

«1  am  not  so  sure.  That  depends  on 
whether  you  like  fightings  and  how  certain 
you  are  of  your  cause!* 

She  hesitated  a  momentk  then  she  said: 

« How  can  Lord  Footenoy  be  certain  of  his 
cause!" 

The  slight  note  of  scorn  roused  him. 

«Is  n't  that  what  all  parties  say  of  their 

opponents  ?  » 

She  glanced  at  him  again  curiously.  He 
waa  evidently  quite  young —younger  than 
hwself,  she  guessed.  But  his  careless  ease 
and  experience  of  hearing,  contrasted  with 
his  thin  boy's  figure,  attracted  her.  Her  lip 
softened  reluctantly  into  a  ranile. 

"rerh.i]  ,  she  said.  «Only  sometimes, 
you  know,  it  must  be  true!  Well,  evidently 
we  can't  discuss  it  here  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning— and  there  is  the  nurse  makinj; 
signs  to  me.  It  is  really  very  good  of  you. 
If  you  are  in  our  neighborhood  on  Sunday, 
will  you  report?* 

"Certainly— with  the  grtatist  pleasure. 
I  will  come  and  give  you  a  full  account  of 
my  mission." 

She  held  out  a  slim  hand.  The  sister,  red- 
eyed  with  crying,  was  handed  over  to  him, 
and  he  and  she  were  soon  in  a  cab  speeding 
toward  the  Westminster  mews,  whither  she 
directed  him. 

Well,  was  Maxwell  to  be  so  greatly  envied  ? 
Tressady  was  nut  sure.  Such  a  woman,  he 
thought^  for  all  her  beauty,  would  not  luve 
greatly  stirred  bis  own  pulsiBS. 

itlnned.) 

Mary  A.  Ward, 
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higlily  efficient.  Every  official  except  Ad- 
miral GolHngwood  was  totally  in  the  dark  as 

to  the  enemy's  j)lan.s,  and  even  he  was  correct 
only  in  one  surmise,  the  firm  belief  that  Ville- 
neuve  would  return  at  once  from  the  West 
Indies;  he  was  wTong  in  his  conviction  that 
Ireland  was  Napoleon's  mark.  The  united 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  made  a  fine  ap- 
itnde  to  his  ^n-and  pearance  in  the  accounts  which  reached  the 
feint  against Eng-  admiralty,  and  the  activity  of  the  French 
land,  and  perhaps  dockyards  was  alarming.  England's  naval 
to  make  invasion  ascendancy  appeared  to  the  English  to  be 
actually  possible,  soriovnly  jeopardised, 
had  resulted,  as  Villeneuve  and  his  subordinates  were  ap- 
will  be  recalled,  parently  the  only  ones  who  positively  knew 
in  a  partial  liasco.  that  the  show  made  by  the  allied  fleets  was 
Villenenve  con-  deceptive.  They  complained  bitterly  of  the 
sumed  so  much  deficiencies  in  the  e(jnipment  of  both.  They 
time  in  recrossing  had  good  cause  to  do  so,  and  that  Kapoleon 
the  Atlantic  that  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  it  is  suffi- 
Nelson's  cruiser  cientlyiwoved  by  Villeneuve's  being  retained 
brought  word  to  in  command,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  one 
London  of  the  French  admiral's  return  in  less  despondent  was  not  put  in  his  place, 
time  for  Lord  Barham,  head  of  the  English  In  justice  to  the  French  admiral  it  should 
admiralty,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Rochefort  be  remembered  that  after  his  return  from 
and  reinforce  ("alder's  squadron  off  Ferrol  the  West  Indies  he  displayed  great  ability, 
with  Cornwallis's  live  ships,  for  the  purpose  It  was  a  series  of  masterly  movements  in 
of  enabling  the  former  to  intercept  Ville-  which  he  withdrew  from  bef<»e  Galder,  and, 
neuve,  shoriM  he  attempt  io  enter  the  Chan-  entering  Ferrol,  sailed  thence  on  Augxist  1'^ 
nel.  The  meeting  occurred  otf  Finisterre  on  with  his  own  and  the  ships  he  found  there.  For 
July  22, 1805.  It  was  indecisive  in  the  sense  nearly  a  week  he  sought  to  heat  up  against  a 
that  the  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  storm  and  enter  the  Channel.  Finally,  on  the 
not  annihilated;  but  it  thwarted  Na{)oleon,  in-  20th  he  was  informed  by  a  Danish  merchant- 
asmuch  as  Villeneuve  was  compelled  to  t&-  man  that  three  English  ships  then  in  sight  were 
treat  toward  Cadiz.  In  spite  of  this  result,  the  advance-guard  of  a  fleet  of  twenly-five. 
England  was  by  no  means  sure  of  her  naval  This,  together  with  the  bad  conrlition  of  many 
superiority.  The  French  had  fought  Itravely  of  his  ill-equipped  craft,  which  were  much 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  Nelson,  though  not  damaged  by  the  gale,  constituted,  to  his 
exactly  outwitted  in  the  chase  to  the  West  mi^,  the  unforeseen  casualty  before  which, 
Indies  and  l);u'k,  had  failed  to  catch  his  opj)n-  according  to  the  Emperor's  alternative  or- 
nent;  Villeneuve  had  again  escaped  without  ders,  he  should  make  for  Cadiz.  Accordingly 
serious  loss.  In  the  administration  of  the  ad-  he  ran  for  that  harbor,  and  entered  it  the 
miralty  there  had  been  great  slackness,  ex-  same  evening  with  thirty-five  ships.  Coiling^ 
ce])t  during  Harhani's  short  term;  and  it  is  wood  drew  off  his  little  l^lockading  squadron, 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  navy  was  not  but  immediately  returned  to  hover  before 
Vol.  U.— 25.  198 
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the  port.  For  the  moment  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  do  more,  but  reinforcements  were 
already  on  their  way  from  England.  \'ille- 
neuve  remained  at  anchor.  On  September  25 
he  received  orders  which  had  been  issued 
on  the  14th  to  weigh  anchor,  pass  through  the 
Strait  of  (Gibraltar,  take  up  the  ships  lying  at 
C-artagena.  and  proceed  to  Naples,  in  order  to 
cociperate  with  the  army  under  Sa'nt-Cyr.  He 
m 


was  to  engage  the  enemy  wherever  found. 
The  wretched  admiral  was  in  despair;  for  lack 
of  stores  he  had  been  unable  to  improve  his 
equipment  during  the  interval  of  inaction, 
and  the  number  of  his  ships  was  an  embar- 
rassment rather  than  a  source  of  strength. 
He  prepared  to  obey,  but  sent  home  a  remon- 
strance. In  the  mean  time,  however,— in  fact, 
on  the  very  heels  of  his  first  order,  — Napo- 
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leOQ  luul  dwpatched  RoflUy  to  saperaede 
ViUeneuve,  who  was  evidently  destined  for  a 
scapegoat,  finco  he  was  to  return  immediately 
to  Paris  and  answer  charges  preferred  by 
Napoleon  himself. .  The  news  outran  Roeil/s 
speed.  Villeneuve,  hoarinf^  of  the  disKrace 
which  had  overtaken  him,  hastened  his  prep- 
arations, and  sailed  on  October  19  with  thirty- 
three  ships  of  the  line*  five  frigates,  and  two 
brig;s.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  tremendous 
effect  the  presence  of  such  a  naval  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  have  had  upon 
the  grand  campaign  Napoleon  had  arranged 
a^inst  Austn'a. 

Meantime  repeated  reinforcements  from 
England  had  reached  the  blockading  fleet, 
and  in  the  last  days  of  September  seven  more 
ships  of  the  line  arrived,  raising  the  total 
number  to  thirty-three.  Un  the  28th  Nelson 
himself  came  to  take  command,  CoUingwood 
remaining  as  secnnii.  What  the  former  was 
to  British  sailors  need  not  again  be  told:  his 
very  name  was  worth  a  second  fleet.  He  hoped 
for  nothing  short  of  absolutely  annihilating 
the  naval  power  of  the  allies.  Rut  he  was 
compelled  to  send  his  vessels  to  Gibraltar  for 
water  in  detachments,  and  consequently  had 
only  twenty-seven  present  and  available  when 
called  on  to  fight.  These  were  disposed  south- 
westwardly  from  Cadiz  toward  Cape  Spartel, 
the  main  body  being  fifty  miles  away  when 
Villeneuve  sailed,  helievin^!:  that  there  were 
only  twenty  confronting  him.  Un  October  10 
Nelson  had  already  published  to  his  fleet  the 
plan  of  the  coming  battle,  with  orders  similar 
in  kind  and  quite  as  brilliant  as  those  ol'  Na- 
poleon before  reaching  Ulm.  In  order  not  to 
terrify  his  enemy  he  hovered  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  On  the  20th  m  ad- 
vanced t^nvard  the  northwest,  having  learned 
from  his  frigates,  which  had  been  watching 
Gadi8»  that  the  allies  had  started.  Next 
morning  at  daybreak  his  own  watch  descried 
the  enemy  sailing  southeasterly,  and  far 
beyond,  low  on  the  horizon,  the  downs  which 
line  the  bay  north  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  The 
French  fleet,  simultaneously  descryinix  the 
English,  at  once  turned  northward  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  retreat  toward  Cadiz ;  and  Ville- 
neuve,  skilful  l)ut  ever  despondent,  drew  up 
his  ships  for  battle  in  a  (lisj)osition  which, 
on  the  whole,  was  admirable:  two  long  lines 
parallel  with  the  shore,  those  of  the  rear 
covering  the  spaces  between  those  of  the 
first,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  virtually  a  sin- 
gle compact  curved  line,  concave  toward  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  prepared  to  deliver  a 
cross-fire. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  with  u  light  west- 


erly breeze,  but  a  heavy  ocean  swell,  as  the 

British,  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 

slowly  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  le<l  by 
Nelson  in  the  Victory^  the  other  by  Cotling- 
?rood  in  the  Rotfol  Sowmgn.  AH  was  mlent 
when  at  the  appointed  moment  the  famous 
si«:nal  tluttered  from  the  llaj^-ship,  «  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.»  Ivedpon- 
sive  cheers  burst  from  ship  after  ship,  and 
the  French  admiral  murmured, « .\ll  is  lost! » 
Nelson  had  given  a  stirring  order:  « In  case 
signals  cannot  be  seen  or  clearly  understood, 
no  captain  can  do  wTong  if  he  places  his  ship 
alongside  that  of  an  enemy.»  Villeneuve's 
was  scarcely  less  so:  « Any  captain  not  un- 
der fire  is  not  at  his  post,  and  a  signal  to 
recall  him  would  be  a  disgrace.*  It  was  a 
splendid  audacity  on  Nelson's  [lart  which, 
fearing  lest  the  light  wind  might  make  an 
engagement  impossible,  offered  each  of  his 
ships  in  two  attacking  columns,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  fire  of  a  whole  tleet.  Colling- 
wood'sline— the  southern— came  into  action 
firsts  just  at  noon,  and  broke  through  the 
enemj^'s  ranks,  as  was  expected;  but  althuuj^h 
this  was  by  prearrangement  with  Nelson,  yet 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  having  outsailed  nor 
consorts,  went  too  far,  and  was  isolated  for 
twenty  minutes,  bein^  exposed  to  the  fire  of  all 
the  enemy's  ships  which  could  reach  her,  and 
was  nearly  lost  before  she  could  manceuver 
or  aid  could  reach  her.  Instead  of  furling  his 
sails,  CoUingwood  had  cut  his  sheets,  and  the 
flapping  canvas  could  not  be  put  into  use. 

The  Viftory  hastened  on  ag^iinst  the  lUi- 
rfvtnurr,  which  carried  the  standard  of  \  iile- 
neuve,  as  fast  as  the  treacherous  breeze 
would  pomit^  and  in  turn  attacked  on  the 
north.  She  too  was  in  advance  of  her  con- 
sorts, and  was  riddled  l)efore  they  could 
come  to  her  relief.  For  a  time  the  RedoiU- 
akie  withstood  the  onset  both  of  the  Vidortf 
and  the  next  in  line;  but  three  more  British 
vessels  comin^r  uj).  the  five  finally  broke 
through,  capturing  the  liucentaurc,  the  ife- 
doubable,  and  the  Samtugima  Trinidad,  which 
had  so  gallantly  opposeil  them.  I'.oth  the 
English  flag-ships  were  saved  in  the  end,  but 
the  fii^ting  was  torrific  on  both  sides.  To  the 
over-confidence  of  the  British  was  opposed  a 
dull  timidity  in  their  opponents,  and  in  the 
end  this  began  to  tell.  The  allied  van  failed 
to  use  their  guns  with  either  rapidity  or  pre- 
c  ision,  while  their  inner  line  drifted  away  to 
leeward  and  was  enveloped  by  the  enemy.  In 
a  few  hours  they  were  scattered,  and  about 
four  o'clock  were  at  the  nu  rcy  of  their  foes. 
Of  the  whole  armada  tmly  eleven  ships— five 
i<Yench  and  six  iSpanisb— finally  escaped. 
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About  half-past  one  Nelson  rect^iveil  a  mor- 
tal wound  from  the  maintop  of  thi>  RedoaSr 
ahlr,  but  lived  to  hear  the  news  of  victory. 
His  last  order  was  for  the  ships  to  anchor  for 
safety  against  a  storm  whftni  was  evidently 
approaching.  He  was  a  victim  to  his  own 
system,  which  subordinate<I  caution  and  every 
other  idea  to  the  single  one  of  success.  His 
men  loved  lilm  jnst  as  Napoleoifs  ^d,  and 
fought  desperately  for  his  approval.  Like  his 
great  contemporary,  he  was  a  master  of  his 
own  profession,  and  to  an  extent  equaled  by 
no  other  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
still  in  hi^  ])rime,  and  in  many  minds  his  loss 
offset  the  victory. 

That  night  the  stonn  broke  with  violence. 
It  continued  throughout  the  23d,  and  three  of 
the  eleven  vessels  which  had  escaped  under 
Admiral  Gravina  were  dai^hed  to  pieces  on 
the  shore;  all  but  four  of  the  Bnglkh  prises 
were  s^Tecked.  and  of  Villeneuve's  i)roud 
squadron  only  eight  were  left.  He  himself  sur- 
vived as  a  prisoner,  and  the  following  spring 
was  released  on  {jaroie.  Early  in  April  he 
landed  at  Morlaix,  and.  proceeding  to  Kennes, 
forwarded  thence  a  letter  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  plead  his  cause  before  the 
Emperor.  What  the  rejily  was  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  22d  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
room,  stabbeil  in  several  places,  the  kiuii' 
embedded  in  the  last  wound.  The  reproaches 
Napoleon  had  heaped  upon  him  must  have 
been  in  the  main  undeserved,  for  he  was 
never  degraded;  bnt  they  broke  his  spirit, 
and  he  doubtless  committed  suicide.  It  was 
long  believed  that  he  had  Iwen  killed  by  one 
of  his  own  officers,  Magendie,  captain  of  the 
Bween^iaun^  leet  he  shtrald  make  disclosures 
disgraceful  to  the  fleet  and  to  the  Kniperor. 
Captain  Wright,  who  commanded  the  English 
ship  in  which  f  TPorges  Cadoudal  the  Chouan 
and  other  Kuurlion  con^iraton  had  landed 
at  Biville,  had  been  thrown  on  French  shores 
from  a  wreck,  and  taken  prisoner.  In  October, 
1805,  he,  like  Hch^in^,  was  found  dead  in  his 
cell.  The  circumstances  were  equally  theatri- 
cal and  damning.  He  was  iyingwith  his  throat 
cut,  and  near  at  hand  was  a  razor  and  a  copy  of 
the  "  Moniteur  "  containing  the  news  of  Ulm. 
The  Parisians  murmured  under  their  lireath 
that  this  Honaparte  was  indeed  unfortunate, 
as  all  his  enemies  died  in  his  hands.  Later, 
however,  the  most  convincing  testimony 
proved  Magendie's  innocence,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  Fouche  or  any  of  his  agents 
were  concerned  in  the  dmths  of  Pichegm 
and  Wright.  It  is  nevertheless  possible,  and 
suspicion  will  never  (entirely  liisappear,  for 
the  coincidences  are  startling. 


The  effect  of  Trafalgar  in  England  was 
enormODS.  No  doubt  of  her  superiority  oc 
the  seas  could  now  remain,  for  the  navies  of 
her  foes  were  wi^ied  out.  She  was  freed  fron 
the  fear  of  inrosion,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  subsidies  paid  on  the  Continent, 
might  hope  for  a  revival  of  industry  :ind 
trade.  Kapoleon's  career  was  one  long,  thick 
shadow  wmch  hong  menacingly  over  English 
life.   The  \ictor}'  of  Trafaljjar  was  a  prciit 
rift  in  the  cloud.  Consequently  a  dispropor- 
tionate importance  has  always  been  aasigned 
by  her  people  and  her  historians  to  this  bat- 
tle, which,  although  it  ended  French  maritime 
aggressions  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  in 
reality  changed  but  little  the  eventual  eoune 
of  affairs  by  land,  and  in  no  way  interfered 
with  Na])oleon's  operations  for  the  moment. 
It  did  not  necessitate,  as  has  been  claimed, 
the  notorious  Continental  syst^  for  that 
system  was  already  in  existence;  it  merely 
hast^neil  the  etiort  to  enforce  it  rigorously 
enough  to  lame  England  by  attacking  her 
commerce.  Her  naval  supremacy  had  been 
from  tlie  bef^inninp;  a  factor  in  determining 
French  policy;  it  became  after  Trafalgar 
the  most  powerful  element  in  molding  Ksr 
poleon's  policy,  though  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
The  Continental  allies  of  England,  while  of 
course  they  rejoiced,  felt  that,  after  all,  the 
effects  of  Nelson's  victory  were  remote.  For 
the  moment  Austria  and  Russia  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  which  even  Trafalgar  did  not 
influence  to  their  advantage.  Napoleon's  sim* 
pie  but  characteristic  ren^^  on  receivin^^^  the 
news  was,  « I  cannot  be  everywhere."  He  lie- 
gan  at  once  the  reconstruction  of  a  navy  for 
tiie  purpose  of  destroying  commerce,  bnt  he 
never  again  assigned  it  any  other  share  in 
his  plans.   In  JYance  there  was  a  stunned 
feeling,  but  it  quickly  passed  away  under  the 
influence  of  another  event  which  marked 
nearly  the  highest  point  ever  readied  by  the 
imperial  power.  The  one  noticeable  result 
of  Traf algnr  was  the  quick  dejection  it  pro- 
duced  in  Napoleon's  grand  army;  this  was 
symptomatic  of  an  evil  still  in  its  initiatory 
stages,  which,  though  easily  cured  for  the  mo- 
ment, became  in  a  short  time  periodic,  and 
finally  fatal. 

To  trace  any  connection  between  the  an- 
nihilation of  Napoleon's  sea  power  and  his 
European  campaign  is  impossible.  He  was 
almost  immediately  confronted  by  a  new  foe, 
but  there  is  no  link  between  the  two  facts. 

While  the  French  had  been  crossing  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  into  that  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Emperor  had  treated  the  minor  (ler- 
man  states  with  scant  courtesy,  using  their 
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territorit's  as  those  of  rithcr  conquered  peo-  soutliern  Germany,  relying  on  the  interested 
pie  or  depenileiit  allies.  This  ruthless  treat-  friendship  of  th«'  throe  electors  who  had 
ment  did  not,  however,  awaken  a  spirit  of  gained  so  much  by  the  enactment  of  the  im- 
reaentment  among  them.  But  PniBsia,  still  perial  delegates,  so  called,  in  18(^— those, 
considering  herself  a  great  power,  grew  fu-  namely,  of  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria, 
rious  when  !*ernarlotte  rashly  violated  her  The  grateful  Elector  of  Bavaria  personally 
neutrality  and  marched  over  her  lands  at  thanked  Napoleon  for  his  condescension,  and 
Ansbach.  The  Czar,  who  had  already  dfarec ted  again  occupied  Munich,  from  which  the  Ans- 
his  troops  towanl  the  Prussian  frontier  in  trians  had  driven  him.  His  visit  was  short, 
order  to  coerce  l-Yederick  William  into  join-  for  Napoleon  was  in  haste;  in  fact,  his  posi- 
ing  the  coalition,  and  intended,  if  necessarj',  tion  was  critical.  As  to  the  immediate  future, 
to  violate  Pnissian  neutrality  as  Napoleon  had  Russia  and  Austria  were  in  front,  and  if 
done,  appeared  in  Berlin  about  the  middle  of  he  should  pive  unsatisfactnn;'  answers  to  the 
OctolKjr.  The  court  party,  headed  by  (^ueen  envoy  from  Berlin,  i'russia  would  be  in  liia 
Louisa,  sympathu^d  with  the  coalition,  used  rear.  All  depended,  therefore,  on  a  quick  and 
the  French  ruthlessness  to  arouse  public  opin-  decisive  struggle  with  the  two  allied  empires, 
ion  in  its  favor,  and,  aided  by  Alexander's  During  his  advance  to  Vienna,  Napoleon, 
presence,  soon  gained  a  temporary  victory  without  a  single  conflict  which  might  justly 
in  the  treaty  of  I'otsdam  with  Russia,  signed  be  called  a  pitched  battle,  had  manosuvered 
November  3,  which  virtually  ended  the  policy  both  Austrians  and  Russians  out  of  his  way. 
of  neutrality  so  carefully  cherished  for  ten  By  serious  inadvertence  he  had  suffered  the 
years  by  Frederick  William,  and  in  the  pur-  dinsion  of  Mortier,  left  isolated  on  the  left 
suit  of  which  Prussia  had  lost  hait  vigor  and  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  be  annihilated  at  Diir* 
her  political  importance.  The  wavoriivj-  king  renstein;  and  through  Murat's  vainglorious 
finally  bound  himself  to  armed  mediation,  to  stubbornness,  Kutusoff  had  escaped  with  the 
put  his  army  on  a  war  footing,  and  then  either  Russian  contingent.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
to  secure  from  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  have  seen,  the  main  French  army  had,  by 
the  liberties  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Switzer-  the  most  amazing  marches,  reached  Vienna 
land,  with  thu  sepurutiun  of  the  cruwu  of  on  November  14,  and  the  same  day  Napoleon 
Italy  from  that  of  France,  and  an  indemni-  had  established  his  headquarters  in  the  neigh- 
fication  for  the  King  of  .Sardinia,  or  else  to  boring  palace  of  Francis  at  Schonbrunn.  Mu- 
enter  the  coalition  with  18U,U0U  men.  The  rat  was  hurrying  forward  with  his  cavalry, 
Russian  troops  might  occupy  or  cross  Prus-  and  the  divisions  of  Suehet  and  Lannes  were 
sian  territory  whenever  needful.  It  was  be-  close  on  the  heels  of  Murat.  If  th^  should 
lieved  that  the  necessary  negotiations  with  attack  one  Russian  flank  while  a  second  army 
Napoleon  would  turn  one  way  or  the  other  by  turned  the  other,  Kutusotf  s  force  could  be  dis- 
the  middle  of  Decembw .  Shortly  afterward  persed.  Bat  two  important  duties  demanded 
the  two  monarchs,  who  had  wrouj^ht  them-  immediate  attention.  In  all  this  lonpj  cast- 
selves  into  an  exalted  fervor,  swore  eternal  ward  march  from  the  sea  to  Vienna,  the  Em- 
friendship  over  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  peror  would  not  listen  to  questions  of  corn- 
Great.  The  scene  appears,  in  the  light  of  missariat.  The  season  was  propitious:  there 
later  events,  to  have  had  a  mystic  character  were  potatoes  in  the  fields  and  fora^a'  in 
for  both  parties.  They  had  seen  the  letter  abundance,  so  that  the  troops  had  been  quite 
of  the  treaties  made  atLun^ville  and  Amiens  able  to  live  by  their  own  exertions.  To  do 
utterly  disregarded ;  they  felt  that  the  treaty  so,  however,  they  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
just  sifrned  was  more  profoundly  siprnificant  territory;  now  the  season  was  already  lat«, 
tlian  its  language  indicated.  Their  dramatic  and  the  troops  must  be  gathered  in  to  strike, 
oath  initiated  a  policy  of  secret  dealing  in  It  was  consequently  essential  that  regular  pro- 
everjilunt^  pertaining:  to  the  imperial  u.stirper  \nsion-train8  be  orj^anized  and  supplied.  Both 
who  had  defied  all  Europe,  and  with  whom  these  tasks  were  pursued  with  untiring  zeal, 
no  faith  in  any  literal  sense  could  be  kept.  «Theysayl  have  more  talentthansomeotiiers,* 
This  feeling  among  thedivirie-ri«:htmonarchs.  Napoleon  wTote  to  Marmont  on  November  15, 
though  at  times  kept  undt  r  liy  necessity,  is  «and  yet  to  defeat  an  enemy  whom  I  am  ac- 
recurrent  and  determinative  to  the  end  of  Na-  customed  to  beat  I  feel  I  can  never  have 
poleon's  career.  There  was  some  momentary  enough  troops.  I  am  calling  in  all  I  can  unite.* 
compensation  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Murat  pushed  onward  after  the  retreating 
for  the  serious  blow  he  had  received  by  the  Russians,  and  in  spite  of  their  tremendous 
new  alliance  in  tiie  fact  that  he  could  now  marches  overtook  them  on  the  loth.  Kutu- 
openly  consolidate  his  power  in  western  and  soflTs  men  wore  so  weary  that  they  could  pro- 
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ceed  no  farther  without  a  rest,  and  from 

Schrattenthal  he  sent  kick  a  suhonlinate, 
liagration,  to  Hollabninn,  with  GiHH)  of  the 
freshest  troops,  to  check  the  French  advance. 
If  possible.  Believing;  the  main  army  of  Kntu- 
snff  to  bo  br-fore  him,  and  ha\nn^'  only  Lannes 
with  his  own  cavalry,  since  Suchet  had  not 
arrived,  the  French  leader  felt  unable  to  en- 
gage. He  determine<l,  therefore,  to  gain  time 
for  reinforcements  to  come  in,  and  tu  try  with 
the  iiussians  the  same  unscrupulous  game 
which  had  sacceeded  in  Vienna  with  the  Ans- 
trians.  Accordingly  he  despatched  a  meesen- 
ger  under  a  flag  of  tnico  with  the  statement, 
purely  fictitious,  though  speciously  based 
on  certain  irrelevant  facts,  that  negotiations 
had  been  opened  for  a  ^ceneral  armistice. 
Kutusotf  was  as  sly  as  his  foe,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
falsehood,  heartily  entered  into  a  proposition 
to  negotiate,  using  the  time  thus  gained  to 
prepare  his  further  retreat.  A  paper  was 
duly  drawn  up,  signed,  and  sent  to  Napoleon 
at  Schonbrunn,  where  tlie  me^sttf  nj^er  arrived 
on  the  UUh.  The  Emperor,  seeing  how  .Murat 
had  been  outwitted,  immediately  sent  otF  uu 
adjutant  to  him  with  peremptciiy  orders  to 
attack  at  once.  When  the  messenger  arrived 
at  Ilollabrunn,  Soult  bad  come  in  with  three 
divisions,  but  RutnsoiF  with  his  army  was  far 
away  on  the  highroad  to  Znaim.  Murat  fought 
bravely,  but  Bagration's  vastly  inferior  force 
resisted  with  equal  stubbornness  until  eleven 
at  mfdit,  when,  their  purpose  of  gaining  time 
having  been  accomplisheil.  the  decimated 
ranks  formed  in  column,  broke  through  the 
French  troops  who  had  turned  their  rear,  and 
followed  the  main  army.  Napoleon  had  by 
this  time  come  up  to  take  charge  in  person, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  Russian  army  bad 
eluded  him.  Murat,  by  delaying  to  attack,  had 
H  destroyed  the  fruits  of  a  campaign.*  Near 
Briinn,  Kutusoff  met  the  Vienna  garrit'on,  and 
at  Wischau  the  united  force  of  4^,01)0  men 
joMied  the  first  detachment,  14,(X)0  strong, 
of  a  -  rond  Russian  army  which  was  advan- 
cing under  Buxhowden.  The  second  detach- 
ment of  this  army,  10,000  strong,  was  found 
next  day  (November  20)  at  Prossnitz.  The 
great  fortress  of  Olmiitz  was  just  lu'vond, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  15,000;  Alexander 
had  arrived  with  his  imperial  guard;  and  Ben- 
nigsen,  one  of  Paul's  assassins,  who  had  been 
preferred  to  hip^h  command  by  Alexander, 
was  alrea(iy  marchin*r  from  Hreslau  with  an- 
other army  of  I^^OIX).  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand was  in  lloheniia  with  an  Austrian  corps 
to  guard  the  right,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  on  his  way  to  Vienna  with  the  Austrian 


army  from  Italy— the  two  together  ahoat 
80,000  stvong. 

AUSTERLITZ. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  force 

opposed  to  Na])o!con  was  much  }:^reater  than 
his  own,  and  as  if  by  his  haste  to  succor 
Murat  he  had  marched  so  rashly  as  both  to 
endanger  his  communications  and  render  du- 
bious the  coordination  of  his  scattered  de- 
tachments. Both  charges  have  been  brought 
in  order  to  attribute  his  subsequent  success 
to  ^^)od  fortune  alone.  But  a  scrutiny  of  the 
Em])eror's  grand  strategy  will  show  that  he 
could  l)e  perfectly  secure.  From  far  and  near 
his  scattered  but  well-trained  divisions  ware 
moving  on.  >fassena  had  left  Italy;  Ney,  hav- 
ing swept  the  enemy  from  the  T^rol,  was 
coming  up;  and  all  about  the  southern  line 
divisions  were  moving  to  guard  strategic 
points,  to  stop  the  hurrying  Austrians,  and 
yet  be  within  « marching  distance.*  With 
this  comfortable  assurance,  the  great  cap- 
tain waited  for  a  day.  nominally  that  the  Em- 
peror Francis  might  withdraw  in  comfort 
from  Briinn;  but  this  bit  of  imperial  cour- 
tesy secured  at  the  same  time  a  much- 
needed  rest  for  the  weary  troops.  He  tlien 
advanced  to  the  Moravian  capital,  and  there 
estahlialied  his  Iwadquartos  on  the  Idtk. 
The  danger  was  really  ovot,  for  once  again, 
by  his  amazing  power  of  combination,  he  had 
gained  the  day.  His  front  was  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  west  to  easty 
but  his  troops  were  so  disjiosed  that  in  one 
day  he  could  call  in  54,000  men;  in  two,  75,- 
000;  in  four,  Sr),000;  and  his  line  of  retreat 
was  secure.  If  comi>elled  to  withdraw,  he 
could  fall  back  on  Davout,  Mortier,and  Klein, 
assemble  100,000  men,  and  again  make  a 
stand.  If  Kutusoff  and  Chariee  should  march 
straight  to  Vienna  to  effect  a  junction,  he 
could  oppose  to  their  conibined  army  of 
169,000  troops,  17k:,000  ot  liis  own.  "The 
defensive  position  of  his  foes  was  virtually 
impregnable,  but  they  could  not  unite  for 
attack  as  swiftly  or  advantageously  as  he. 
His  own  defensive  position  was  less  strong, 
because  he  had  for  some  distance  about  and 
behind  a  hostile  country.  What  the  allies, 
therefore,  needed  was  time;  what  Napoleon 
wanted  was  a  battle. 

But  where  and  how  ?  There  would  l)e  little 
advantaiie  and  much  dnnj^tT  in  simply  at- 
tacking; the  foe  tu  drive  ihein  farther  back 
into  their  own  lands.  This  battle  must  be 
swift  and  conclusive,  or  else  the  year,  with 
all  the  prestige  of  I'lm,  would  be  lost,  in 
this  juncture  what  Napoleon  chose  to  call 
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his  fate  or  destiny  signally  favored  him;  in 
reality  it  was  his  own  calm  assurance  which 
misled  his  opponents.  The  two  emperors  in 
the  Austro-Kussian  camp  at  Oilschann  delib- 
erated long  and  earnestly  with  their  adWsers. 
The  Austrians  had  too  often  felt  the  weight 
of  Napoleon's  hand,  and  all  their  officers  ex- 
cept Colonel  Weirother,  a  favorite  of  Alex- 
ander's, were  cautious;  the  Russians  remem- 
bered that  Napoleon  had  never  fought  \\-ith 
them,  and  were  eager  to  destroy  his  renown. 
( 'zartoryski,  Alexander's  I'olish  counselor, 
though  he  had  resigned  his  post  of  foreign 
minister  after  making  the  alliance  with  Kng- 
land,  was  again  at  his  mjister's  side.  "Our 
true  policy  — and  this  1  told  to  every  one  who 
would  listen,"  he  wrote,  in  18(X),  «iwa.s  to 
weary  the  foe  with  skirmishes  and  keep  the 
main  army  out  of  rt'arh,  secun*  Hungary,  and 
unite  with  the  ,\rchduke  CharU's.w  I'.ut  at 
the  time  the  Czar's  other  advisers  would  not 
listen.  These  were  the  more  intent  because 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them  and  Aus- 
tria. Francis  had  already  despatched  two 
able  agents,  (iyulai  and  Stadion,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Prussian  envoy  flaugwitz,  who  was 
ex])ected  at  Hriinn.  in  enforcing  Fre<lerick 
William's  demands,  and  negotiating  with 
Napoleon  for  peace.  These  negotiation.s,  if 
•successful,  would  greatly  diminish  Russia's 
importance.  Movt'd,  therefore,  by  a  charac- 
teristic pride,  .Alexander  barkened  to  those 
who  clamored  for  l)attle.  and.  taking  the 
momentous  decision  on  his  own  account,  be- 
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gan  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  attack.  Napoleon 
could  scarcely  realize  the  possibility  of  such 
rashness,  and  received  the  news  with  delight. 
Haugwitz,  whose  heart  was  not  in  his  errand, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  \  messenger  had  already 
been  despatched  to  meet  him  at  Iglau  and  turn 
him  aside  toward  \'ienna,  where  Talleyrand 
was  to  conduct  the  negotiations;  the  .Austrian 
diplomats  were  also  directed  to  the  same  ren- 
dezvous, where  they  too  should  discuss  their  I 
proposition  with  the  French  minister  until  the" 
Kmi>eror  himself  should  arrive  in  a  few  days;  ' 
anothermessenger— Napoleon'sownadjutant,  I 
Sa  vary — was  sent  direct  to  .Alexander  himsel  f . 
nominally  to  see  whether  he  would  consider  a 
partition  of  Turkey,  in  reality  to  observe  the 
state  of  the  Russian  forces.  The  crafty  dispo- 
sition of  the  dii>lomats  was  the  never-failing  i 
second  lM)W-string.  incase  thedecision  of  arms  ' 
should  be  doubtful;  S^lvar\''s  mi.ssion  was  a 
feint  to  g-ain  time  and  information. 

Napoleon  heard  on  November  27,  from  a 
deserter,  that  his  enemy  was  actually  ad- 
vancing, but  could  not  believe  it.'  Next  day 
the  news  was  confirmed  by  his  own  cavalr>% 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  plan  of 
attack  -  a  flank  movement  against  the  French 
right.  That  night  his  own  plan  was  completed 
and  the  outlying  divisions  were  summoned. 
They  came  so  j)romptly  that  the  very  next  , 
morning  found  him  ready  to  meet  the  ene- 
my's attack  on  the  heights  above  .Austerlitz, 
twi'lve  milfs  to  the  east  of  southeast  from 
liriinn.  IVrnatiotte  accomjilished  what  seemed 
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impossible,  and  on  December  1  was  in  position 
across  the  highway  between  Briinn  and  Olmiitz. 
Davout  was  close  behind,  and  the  same  night 
reached  the  cloister  of  Great  liaigem,  seven 
miles  south  of  Hriinn,  and  about  twelve  from 
Austerl  itz.  Hu  t  the  enemy  was  not  yet  TUiible 
in  force  on  November  29,  and  it  was  only  when 
Savary  returned  from  the  Russian  camp  with 
complete  and  precious  information  that  there 
seemed  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  Accord- 
ingly the  French  were  withdrawn  during  that 
day  in  a  line  southwesterly  from  Austerlitz,  to 
take  uj)  a  jM>sition  stronger  than  that  in  which 
they  stood.  To  preserve  the  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity, Savary  was  sent  back  in  hot  haste  to 
Alexander  with  a  second  meaningless  propo- 
sition. Aa  a  return  move  Prince  Dolgoruki  was 
sent  on  the  SOth  with  a  like  message  from  Alex- 
ander to  Napoleon.  The  prince  was  not  admit- 
ted to  headquarters,  but  was  received  by 
Napoleon  on  the  picket-line.  He  was  utterly 
hoodwinked,  and  some  have  thought  that  the 
Russian  decision  to  fight  was  due  to  his  report 
that  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  retreat. 

In  the  rich  agricultural  land  of  Moravia 
rolling  and  gentle  slopes  alternate  with  fer- 
tile and  well-watered  vales.  On  the  highest 
hilltop  between  liriinn  and  Austerlitz,  still 
known  as  « Napoleon's  Mount,»  the  Emperor 


bivouacked  during  the  night  of  November 
80.  Before  him  to  the  eastward  spread  the 
country  like  a  map.  Far  in  the  distance  on 
a  hillside  was  the  great  yellow  mansion  of 
Prince  Kaunitz,  with  the  village  of  .\usterlitz 
clustered  at  its  feet  on  the  brook  known  as 
the  Littawa.  Its  former  owner  had  consum- 
mated that  iniquitous  Hapsburg-Bourbon  al- 
liance which  proved  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
latt«r  house;  if  his  shade  now  lingered  near, 
it  might  naturally,  though  falsely,  have  fore- 
boded the  downfall  of  the  former.  Napoleon, 
having  been  aware  since  morning  that  the 
enemy's  slowness  wouUl  give  him  yet  another 
day,  had  carefully  ridden  over  and  examined 
the  land  in  front  and  far  to  his  right.  The 
result  was  a  daring  resolution.  The  Czar*8 
advisers  had  determined  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  French:  this  he  had  now  defi- 
nitely learned  through  a  traitor  in  the  Rus- 
sian camp.  It  would  be  easy  to  thwart  them 
by  occupying  a  high  plateau  to  the  right,  on 
which  stood  the  hamlet  of  Pratzen,  with  his 
right  wing  on  the  Littawa  stream;  in  which 
case  he  would  win  «an  ordinary  battle,"  to 
use  his  own  phrase.  But  it  was  not  such  a 
victory  that  he  wi.shed:  his  aim  w^as  nothing 
less  than  the  annihilation  of  the  coalition. 
►So  he  determined  to  leave  this  apparently 
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commandinpf  position,  feeling  sure  that  his 
over-contident  foe  would  occupy  it  as  a  mani- 
fest Tsntage-ground. 

On  December  1  the  hostile  army  appeared, 
marching  in  tive  columns,  and  before  night 
the  two  divisions  of  the  center  were  drawn 
up  on  and  behind  the  plateau  of  lYataen;  the 
three  which  composed  the  left  were  on  nrul 
before  its  southern  slopes.  Their  movements 
and  their  position  convinced  the  experienced 
observer  that  his  information  was  exact. 
Uite  in  the  afternoon  was  held  a  council  of 
war  in  which  every  general  received  the 
most  minute  directions.  Sonlt  especially  was 
carefully  instructed  as  to  the  «  manceuver  of 
the  day  » — an  advance  in  echelon,  right  shoul- 
der forward.  The  evening  and  the  night  were 
not  periods  of  rest  for  Napoleon — nicely  poised 
combinations  need  careful  watching.  For  a 
time  the  un^y  but  confident  Emperor  passed 
from  watch-fire  to  watch-fire,  encouraging 
and  observing  his  own  men.  With  noisy  en- 
thusiasm they  besought  him  not  to  expose 
his  life  on  the  morrow,  and  promised  to  bring 
him  a  suitable  boucjuet  for  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation.  For  a  time  the  wliole  eani]) 
was  illuminated  with  extemporized  torches 
of  hay.  But,  though  excited,  the  troops,  as 
well  as  their  general,  were  confident:  they 
understood  his  cas^ually  uttered  but  carefully 
considered  words,  which  passed  from  mouth 
to  nioutii:  •  Wluie  they  are  marching  to  snr- 
round  my  rifxht,  they  will  offer  me  their 
flank.*  For  a  time,  also,  he  rode  in  the  dark- 
ness to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position,  and 
being  convinced  that  no  movement  was  to  be 
made  before  morninti.  he  returned  to  his  tont 
about  three  and  slept  until  dawn.  He  has 
been  charged  with  having  for  the  first  time 
shown  cowardice  at  Austerlitz.  This  is  he- 
oniise  in  a  proclamation  he  promif<pd  not  to 
risk  his  life,  as  his  men  had  requested,  but 
only  in  case  th^  did  their  duty,  and  kept  his 
word  because  they  kejit  theirs.  T^onaparte 
the  division  general  and  even  iJonaparte 
the  First  Consul  had  led  his  soldiers  where 
danger  was  greatest,  but  Napoleon  the  Em- 
peror, having  won  his  stake,  had  no  need 
to  take  such  risks;  having  more  to  lose,  be 
now  for  the  first  time  used  the  ordinary  can- 
lion  of  ;i  man  wIio.sh  life  is  worth  that  of 
many  common  men.  It  was  only  what  every 

Note  to  the  pictitre  on  tio:  PRmons  r.\i  ,K.  -  . Mar- 
hot  Hay«  of  the  struggle  fur  the  Fratzen  hill:  •  Several 
lints  of  RnMian  cvniry  quickly  udvanced  tu  support 
this  moBientary  succesit  of  the  [Russian]  guard:*;  but 
Napoleon  hurled  again.<)t  them  the  Mamelukes,  the 
mounlt'il  i  h;is<eiirs.  ami  the  mounted  grenadi.Ts  nf  tii- 
guard,  under  Marshal  Beasieres  and  General  Kapp.» 


great  royal  and  imperial  general  is  aocns- 

tomed  to  do. 
The  early  hours  of  December  2, 1805,  were 

misty,  although  there  was  a  shary^  frost;  but 
by  seven  the  sun  had  dimly  risen,  and  soon 
the  thick  fog  lay  only  along  the  streams. 
At  that  hour  the  Russians  and  Austrians  be- 
gan their  marching.  Those  behind  the  I'rat- 
2sen  heights  passed  swiftly  up,  and,  uniting 
with  those  already  there^  marched  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  forest  near  Turas.  in- 
tending to  cross  the  int^^rvening  Gold  bach  and 
with  their  owti  left, which  stood  atTelnitz  and 
Sokolnitz,  surround  Napoleon's  right  wing. 
The  battle-field  of  Austerlitz  is  approximately 
an  isosceles  triangle, the  short  base  extending 
north  and  south  between  Kaigern  and  Hriinn, 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  aad  the  equal 
sides,  twelve  miles  in  length,  converging  in 
Austerlitz  to  the  eastward.  About  half-way 
on  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  apex  to 
the  base  the  Goldbach  flows  on  the  west  side 
of  the  I'ratzen  plateau,  parallel  with  its  ba.^e, 
nearly  due  south,  with  thi'  villa^jes  of  Schlap- 
anitz.  Puntowitz,  Kol)ehiitz,  Sokolnitz,  and 
Telnitz  at  about  e(iuidistant  intervals  from 
north  to  south  on  its  banks.  A  mile  north  of 
Schlapanits  the  road  from  BrSnn  to  Olmtitz 
forms  the  north  side  of  the  triangle;  the  for- 
est of  Turas  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Tuntowitz,  on  a  high  plain.  In  a  line  east- 
ward of  Sehlapanits,  about  a  mile  from  that 
villajje  and  from  each  other,are  the villagesof 
Girzikowitzand  iilasowitz.  Napoleon's  bivouac 
was  on  the  high  hill  northwest  of  Schlapanitz, 
at  the  base  of  which,  on  the  other  side,  was 
I^ellowitz.  North  of  the  Olmiilz  road  is  a  com- 
manding hill,  dubbed  by  the  veterans  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  with  an  Egyptian  name, 
Santon,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  lit- 
tle spire  which  crowned  it  to  a  minaret.  This 
was  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  battle,  and  Napo- 
leon fortified  it  with  a  redoubt  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  South  of  it  stood  the  left 
wing  under  i^annes;  next  toward  the  south 
stood  the  cavalry  under  Murat;  then  the  cen- 
ter under  Bemadotte;  and  Soultwith  the  right 
wa  s  \^'('st  0  f  r u  1 1 1  o wi  t  z .  t  hi d  i  n  ( )  t  wa s  ea s t  wa rd , 
in  front  of  the  imperial  bivouac,  with  ten  bat- 
talions; and  ten  battalions  of  the  guard,  with 
forty  field-pieces,  were  westward  behind  it. 
Davout,  having  arrived  the  night  before,  was 

Arcordinn  to  UirouAsie,  the  Mamelukes  of  ihr  i:unr(\ 
con.siHted  of  Arabs  who  accompanied  the  Krent-h  army 
when  it  retired  from  Egypt,  reinforced  from  lim«  to 
time  by  men  of  color  of  wioua  countries.  Tbej  wore 
the  coiitTime  of  the  anctent  Ibmelukefl.  At  tlw  fall  of 
th.-  fini'Iv.'  tlis  squMilron  DUBbeKd  2G0  iiMii, •xctnaira 
of  the  officers.— EDrroK. 
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at  KaiKern.  l^egrand  stood  between  him  and 
iJokolnitz,  on  a  pond  lying  southeast  of  that 
village. 

At  five  in  the  morning  Davout  marched 
from  Raigem,  arriving?  about  nine,  to  rein- 
force Legrand  and  engage  the  enemy's  left. 
Meantime,  at  a  qiiartw  to  eiftlit,  Soult  began 

to  climb  the  Pratzen  slope?  with  the  divisions 
of  Vandamme  and  Saint-Hilaire.  in  about 
twenty  minutes— the  exact  time  in  which  he 
bad  declared  he  could  do  so— he  had  made 
good  his  position,  and  was  fiercely  engaged 
vdth  the  column  of  KoUowrath,  which  formed 
the  enemy's  center,  and  with  which  Kutusoff 
was  present  in  person.  The  latter,  realizing 
for  the  first  time  what  the  Iobs  of  Pratzen 
would  mean,  endeavored  to  concentrate  to- 
ward the  right;  but  his  efforts  were  unavail^ 
ing:  he  could  only  stand  and  fight.  The  two 
Austro-Russian  columns  on  his  left  swooped 
down  to  the  (loldbach,  and  seized  both  Telnitz 
and  Sokolnitz.  Simultaneously  with  Soult's  ad- 
vance, IJernadotte  and  Miirat  moved  forward, 
encountering  between  Girzikowitz  and  lilaso- 
witB  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Prince  Lich> 
ten8tein,and  the  Russian  imperial  guard  under 
the  grand  duke  Constantine.  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced lo  obt^erve  thib  conflict,  and  a  little 
before  eleven,  at  the  critical  moment,  when 
the  regiment  of  his  brother  Joseph  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  engulfed  and  lost^  he  threw 
in  the  cavabry  of  bis  own  guard,  under  Bee- 
si^res  and  liapp,  upon  the  Russian  guard, 
tum»'<i  the  scale  against  them,  and  with  his 
own  eyes  saw  Constantine  withdraw.  The 
Rnasian  vanguard  under  Bagration  had  mean* 
time  come  in  from  Hosenilz.  and  was  hotly 
engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  French  left. 
The  entire  cavalry  mass  of  Lichtenstein  and 
Murat  was  commingled  in  bitter  conflict. 
With  the  retreat  of  Constantine  bi'gan  the 
rout  of  the  entire  .Xustro-Russian  right  wing. 
Lannes,  supported  by  the  Santon  redoubt, 
had  stood  like  a  rock  until  then;  at  once  he 
precipitated  himself,  with  the  divinions  nf 
^uchet  and  Caffarelli,  upon  liagration,  and 
drove  him  back,  liichtenst^in,  who,  op  to  that 
moment,  had  at  least  held  his  own,  if,  in- 
deed, he  had  not  shown  himself  the  stronger, 
—could  no  longer  stand,  and  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon he  too  bei^n  to  yield. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  Soult  h;i(l 
cleared  the  i*ratzen  heights,  and  pushing  ever 
toward  the  right,  bad  finally,  just  as  the  sun 
burst  in  splendorthrou}:jh  the  clouds, separated 
the  enem^'^s  left  wing  from  its  center.  The 
latter  had  been  sadly  weakened  both  by  detach- 
ments to  strengthen  the  left  and  by  its  losses 
in  conflict.  At  noon  it  began  to  retreat,  and 


Nnpnleon.  having  sat  i.sfied  himself  that  all  was 
well  on  his  left  to  the  north,  rode  south  to 
join  Sonlt,  and  in  passing  despatched  Drouot's 
division  against  the  fugitive  Kutusoff,  whose 
column  was  thus  overpowered  and  thrown  into 
utter  confusion.  iSince  nine  in  the  morning  Da- 
vout had  stood  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Gold- 
bach,  flinging  l)ack  the  successive  charges  of 
the  enemy's  overgrown  left.  The  continuous 
struggles  had  lM»en  terrific;  tht-  stream  liter- 
ally flowed  blood  a.<  the  soldiers  of  both  sides 
crashed  through  the  ice,  and,  unable  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  muddy  bottom, 
stood  fighting  until  they  died.  By  two  o'cloclc 
his  labors  were  over:  the  great  move  of  the 
day,Soult's  echelon  march, right  shouhler for- 
ward, was  complete;  Saint-Hilaire  an«i  \  an- 
damme  had  recaptmred  the  villages  of  Sokol^ 
nitz  and  .\ujezd;  the  three  southernmoist 
Austro-Russian  columns  were  entirely  sur- 
rounded, and  only  a  few  from  each  escaped  to 
join  the  remnants  of  their  right,  center,  and  re- 
serve, running  for  life  acros.-^  frozen  ponds  and 
ditches,  by  dikes,  and  over  rough-plowed  fields 
toward  Austerlitz.  About  5000  of  the  fugi- 
tives, mostly  Russians  under  Doctoroff  and 
Ixingeron,  had  risked  themselves  on  the  ice  of 
the  Satschan  lake  and  were  hurrying  across 
when  Napoleon  arrived.  He  ordered  the  field- 
pieces  to  be  turned  on  the  ice  so  that  *1h'  halls 
weakened  and  cracked  it.  In  a  few  moments  it 
gave  way;  with  sfarielcs  and  groans  the  multi- 
tude sank  into  the  slowly  rising  waters  and 
disappeared  under  thetossingice-floes.  Nearly 
2000  of  them  were  drowned.  The  fighting 
strength  of  the  coalition  was  destro]^;  so 
likewise  was  their  moral  courage.  Shortly 
after  Kntusoff.'?  retreat  (Jeneral  Toll  found 
Ale.xander  seated  weeping  by  the  wayside, 
and  accompanied  by  only  a  single  adjutant. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  .Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  passed  from  one  scene  of 
conflict  to  the  next  over  the  whole  field,  not^ 
ing  the  grounti  and  calculating  his  loss  and 
gain.  So  tixetl  was  the  Austrian  emperor's 
determination  to  make  petice  that  hostilities 
were  scarcely  ended  for  the  day  before  he 
despatched  Lichtenstein  with  proposals  for 
an  armistice.  Napoleon  received  the  envoy 
while  making  his  round  of  the  battle-field,  but 
refused  to  treat  for  two  days.  He  intended 
to  reap  the  fniits  of  victor}',  and  ordered  a 
skilful,  thorough  pursuit.  At  midnight  the 
labors  of  his  greatest  day,  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation,  were  over,  and  he  lay  down  to 
f?1oop  in  tlu'jiosting-station  of Posorzit/..  Next 
niurniag  he  moved  his  quarters  to  tlir  Kaunitz 
manor-house.  Such  was  the  rout  of  the  allies 
that  the  position  of  the  shattered  columns 
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of  Austria  and  Russia  was  not  known  until 
the  4tii  of  December.  On  the  aftomoon  of 

that  day  the  Emperor  Francis  was  received 
l»y  Napoleon  in  a  tent  near  Holitsch,  and  the 
campaign  was  ended  by  Austria's  acceptance 
of  such  terms  for  an  armistice  ae  the  Em- 
peror of  the  FVonch  chose  to  impose. 

C'onsidering  the  character  of  the  battle,  the 
terms  first  suggested  were  not  hard:  No  loss 
of  territory  for  Austria  if  the  Russian  em- 
peror would  withdraw  to  his  own  territories 
and  shut  out  England  from  his  harbors;  other- 
wieeNapoleoB  would  take  Venetiaforltalyand 
Tyrol  for  Bavaria.  Alexander  would  not  listen 
to  the  embargo  project,  nor  to  Francis's  des- 
perate suggestion  that  they  should  continue 
the  war.  On  the  6th,  having,  according  to 
Savary,  exchanged  fulsome  compliments  with 
Napoleon,  he  marched  away  for  Russia,  leav- 
ing his  ally  to  take  the  consequences  of  what 
was  really  his  owti  rashness.  The  only  hope 
of  Austria  for  endurable  terms  of  peace  lay 
in  Prussian  cooperation.  But  Haugwitz  could 
no  longer  offer  the  ultimatum  agreed  upon  at 
Potsdam:  the  battle  had  of  course  utterly 
changed  the  situation.  Napoleon  now  de- 
manded nothing  lesi>  from  Pru^sjiia  than  the 
long-desired  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 
On  December  15  Frederick  William's  envoy 
assented  provisionally,  and  set  out  for  Berlin 
to  secure  the  royal  assent,  if  possible.  His 
master  was  to  keep  Hanover  and  close  her 
porta  to  the  English;  to  give  Cleves,  Wesel, 
and  Neucb&tel  to  France;  to  cede  Ansbach 
to  %varia;  and  to  acknowledge  the  latter  as 
a  kingdom,  with  such  eastern  boundaries  as 
Austria  would  agree  to  yield. 

For  an  inatant  Napoleon  thought  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  to  annihilate  Austria  forever. 
Tallejrrand's  hand,  however,  had  been  crossed, 
as  no  one  doubted,  with  an  enormous  bribe 
from  Austrian  sources,  and  he  persuaded  the 
E<mperor  not  to  follow  the  bad  advice  €i  his 
generals,  but  to  « rise  higher  as  a  statesman  » 
and  make  peace.  With  his  assent  to  this 
went  ever  larger  and  harder  demands,  until 
Francis  actually  contemplated  a  renewal  of 
the  desperate  and  unequal  struggle  alone 
unassisted.  He  had  in  all  probability  a  tigliiinjj; 
chance,  but  his  longing  for  peace  prevailed. 
When  the  treaty  was  signed,  on  December  2n, 
1805,  at  Presburg,  Austria  surrendered  \  en- 
ice;  with  FriuK,  Mria,  and  Dalmatia,  to  Italy; 
ceded  Tyrol  to  Bavaria ;  consented  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  iiourbons  from  Naples,  and  to 
all  the  new  arrangements  which  had  recently 
been  made  hy  Napoleon  In  Italy,  agreeing  to 
pay  a  war  indemnity  of  40,000,000  francs. 
The  recognition  of  Bavaria  as  an  independent 
Vol.  U.-27. 


kingdom,  and  the  rearrangement  of  German 
temtories,  put  an  end  to  the  German  Empire; 
Wiirtemberg  received  five  cities  on  the  I)an- 
ube,  the  counties  of  Hohenembs  and  Wellen- 
burg,  with  part  of  the  Breisgau,  and  became 
a  kingdom  like  Bavaria:  Baden  got  the  rest 
of  the  Breis<i;au.  together  with  Ortenau, 
Mainau,  and  the  city  of  (.'onstance;  I5avaria 
received  not  only  Tyrol,  with  the  \  urarlberg, 
but  Brixen,  Trent,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  Burgau, 
T.indau,  and  other  minor possessionSk  to  round 
out  her  new  frontier. 

The  fighting  on  both  sides  at  Austerlitz 
was  in  the  main  superb.  «My  people,*  said 
the  Emperor  to  his  soldiers— « my  people 
will  see  you  again  with  delight;  and  if  one 
of  you  sMl  say,  <I  was  at  Austerlitz,)  every 
one  wll  respond,  <  Here  stands  a  hero.> »  The 
legions  of  the  empire  had  indeed  fought  with 
unsurpassed  bravery,  as  had  likewise  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  Russians  were  not  so  steadfast. 
In  their  first  experience  of  the  «  furia  Fran- 
ce their  old  notions  of  courage  were 
wiped  out.  «  Those  who  saw  the  hattle-field,» 
said  the  «  Moniteur,i«  «  will  testify  that  it  lay 
strewn  with  Austrians  where  the  fight  was 
thickest,  while  elsewhere  it  was  strewn  with 
Rnsman  knapsacksj*  Such  was  the  effect 
upon  his  men  that  not  only  did  .Alexander 
leave  his  ally  in  the  lurch  and  march  back 
into  Poland,  but  he  felt  called  on  to  publish 
a  bulletin  asserting  the  valor  of  his  own  and 
the  timidity  of  the  Austrian  troops.  But  the 
« Battle  of  Austerlitz,*  as  it  is  called  in 
French  phrase,  the  «  Fight  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors.H  as  the  Germans  designate  the  day, 
was  epochal,  not  merely  for  the  courage  dis- 
played, but  for  the  tactical  revolution  it 
wrought.  It  was  the  first  ^e  Napeleonic 
battle.  Thenceforward  the  greatest  conflicts 
were  arranged  on  its  commanding  principle 
—a  principle  which  had  long  been  used,  but 
was  then  for  the  first  time  fully  developed 
and  accepted.  Throughout  the  preceding 
period  of  warfare  an  army  was  set  in  motion 
as  a  whole,  every  portion  being  from  first  to 
last  in  the  commander's  hand  ready  for  nui- 
nreuvering.  If  any  division  was  hemmed,  or 
any  portion  of  the  line  was  broken,  llie  result 
WB8  defeat.  From  1806  onward  any  single 
part,  center  or  either  wing,  could  be  annihi- 
lated and  the  victory  still  be  won  elsewhere 
by  the  other  parts.  For  this  two  thutgs  are 
essential :  first,  fresh  troops  to  throw  into  the 
proper  place  at  the  proper  time;  second, a  line 
of  retreat,  with  a  new  basis  for  operations, 
previously  prepared.  The  highest  military 
.  ;ihorities  go  so  far  as  to  .say  that  in  a  well- 
arranged  battle  one  portion  of  the  line  should 
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even  be  sacrificed  to  the  enenw  in  order  to  se- 
cure victory  with  the  othero.  1%epiirmiitafter 

Austerlitz  was  as  fine  as  the  attack,  and  so 
colossal  and  comprehensive  was  Napoleon's 
geniua  that  he  had  made  complete  arrange- 
ments for  withdrawing  in  case  of  defeat,  not, 
as  the  enemy  thought,  toward  Vienna,  but 
through  iJohemia  to  l'a-?sau.  The  total  num- 
bers engagt'd  were,  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
about  iK),0(X);  on  that  of  the  French,  about 
80.00().  The  Austrians  and  Russians  lost 
15,000  killed  and  wounded,  with  20,000  ta- 
ken prisoners,  wbfle  the  FVench  had  7000 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  long  and  dreadful 
stand  made  at  the  (Joldliach  by  their  right, 
and  about  5000  elsewhere.  The  Emperor 
thought  it  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  hege- 
mony of  Europe,  anil  his  favorite  title  was 
«  Victor  of  Austerlitz."  «  Soldiers,"  he  cried 
at  Moscow  as  the  sun  burst  through  the  dun 
clouds,  «it  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz!  >*  and  his 
flagging  vny  revived  its  drooping  spirits. 

THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

The  political  effects  of  Austerlitz  were  the 
devastation  of  the  old  system.  Austria  was 
driven,  apparently  forever,  from  leadership  in 
fJermany,  and  consigned  to  the  difficult  and 
thorny  path  of  aggrandizement  down  the 
Danube  valley  which  she  has  ever  since  trod- 
den. There  was  only  a  difference  of  degree 
between  the  snbserviency  of  Havaria  and 
that  of  Prussia,  between  the  humiliation  of 
Baden  and  that  of  Russia.  Pitt,  who  was  in 
Hath  reeoverinj^r  from  an  attack  of  gout,  grew 
old  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  of 
the  news;  his  features  became  pinched  and 
blue,  taking  on  an  expression  long  known  as 
the  «  Austerlitz  look."  lietiirnint;  to  his  villa 
at  Putney,  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  him, 
he  is  said  to  have  entered  through  a  corridor 
on  the  wall  of  which  hung  a  map  of  Europe. 
«  Roll  up  that  map,"  he  hoarsely  murmured 
to  his  niece;  « it  will  not  be  needed  these  ten 
years.*  He  died  soon  afterward,  on  January 
•J'l  1806,  in  his  forty -seventh  year;  and  the 
last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were,  «  My 
country— oh,  how  I  leave  my  country!*  He 
had  hoped,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  not  in 
vain,  that  as  England  had  saved  herself  by 
her  own  exertions,  so  she  might  save  Europe 
by  her  example.  To  his  ministiy  succeeded 
that  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Talents,'*  in  which  (irenville  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Pitt's  great  rival,  Fox, 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

The  effect  of  Austeriit/C  in  t!ie  French  army 
was  to  silence  criticism,  which  had  been  rife 


after  KutusoflTs  escape.  In  France  itself  the 
war  had  for  some  time  been  growing  un])opu- 

lar;  the  long-feared  panic  had  actually  begun ; 
for  since  Trafalc;ar  all  prospect  Of  colonial 
trade  was  at  an  end,  while  commerce  with 
the  East  had  well-nigh  ceased.  The  people, 
moreover,  {groaned  under  the  hardshi]»s  of  the 
ruthless  con.scription,  and  many  cared  more 
that  France  herself  siiould  be  at  peace  than 
that  she  should  have  the  ascendancy  in  En< 
rope.  But  thfi  news  of  Austerlitz  was  irre- 
sistible; the  national  pride  was  strengthened 
by  the  achievements  of  French  soldiers  and 
a  French  emperor,  while  a  victory  of  hitherto 
unknown  brilliancy,  which  at  the  same  time 
brought  peace,  was  enough  to  have  intoxi- 
cated a  less  mercurial  people.  New  shifts 
were  devised  to  tide  over  the  financial  crisis 
until  the  greai  administrator  should  return 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  war  indemnities  re- 
arrange the  pieces  on  the  board  of  domestic 
affaks. 

These  circumstances  opened  the  way  for 
what  was  the  most  profound  and  influential 

effect  of  .\u8terlitz;  the  attempted  substi- 
tution for  the  effete  Holy  Roman  Empire 
under  a  (ierman  prince,  of  a  Western  empire 
to  be  ruled  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  territorial  subdivisions  under  Napoleonic 
princes  and  subject  to  the  central  power.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  quite  so  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  time  that  the  Holy  Roman 
or  Merman  Empire  ceased  to  exist  as  it  is 
that  the  Napoleonic  empire  was  instituted; 
but  both  facts  are  fundamental  to  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  c(  ntury. 

The  first  ste|t  taken  toward  establishing^ 
this  new  conception  was  a  further  advance 
in  Italy.  At  the  critical  moment  of  the  Aus- 
terlitz campaij^n,  Caroline,  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples, Napoleon's  irreconcilable  enemy,  had 
broken  her  sourly  given  engagement  with 
him.  Her  harbors  were  opened  to  English 
ships,  and  Russian  troops  occupied  her  terri- 
tories. The  day  after  Austerlitz  an  army  order 
was  issued  which  sent  Masses  to  Naples,  and 
declared  that  the  l!ourbon  dynasty  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Czar  withdrew  his  soldiers  to 
Corfu,  the  English  vessels  sailed  to  Sicily,  the 
offending  court  was  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  its  enemy,  and  witliin  a  few  months 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  decree  of  the  French 
senate,  was  on  March  30, 1806,  made  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  had  refu.sed  the  com- 
parative independence  of  the  Italian  crown; 
as  a  punishment  he  was  forced  to  accept  one 
fur  inferior,  with  only  a  nominal  autonomy. 
The  new  monarch  retained  his  French  digni- 
ties, and  assumed  the  role  of  a  dependent  ally 
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of  France.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  all  Venetia  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Elise's  appanage  of  Lucca 
was  increased  by  the  districts  of  Mas.sa-e-Car- 
raraand  ( uirfagnana ;  the  principality  of  (Juas- 
tnlla  was  made  over  to  the  Princess  Pauline 
liorghese. 

As  if  to  proclaim  in  no  uncertain  tones  the 
complete  supremacy  of  the  Napoleonic  em- 
pire in  Italy,  a  new  feudal  system  was  called 
into  being,  which  was  like  the  old  in  this, 
that  it  was  intended  to  reward  men  for  ser- 
vices still  to  be  rendered,  and  not,  like  the  lio- 
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man  benefice,  to  repay  veterans  for  sacrifices 
already  made.  It  was  carried  out  in  the 
lands  around  the  Adriatic.  Twenty  heredi- 
tary duchies  were  organized,  either  at  once  or 
later,  bearing  the  titles  of  Dalmatia,  Lstria, 
Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Treviso, 
Feltre,  IJaasano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Kovigo,  Ra- 
gusa,  Gaeta,  Otranto,  Tarentum,  Keggio,  Luc- 
ca, Parma,  and  Piacenza.  The  dignity  and 
state  of  each  holder  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  annual  gift  of  one  fifteenth  of  the  yearly 
income  of  the  respective  domains.  These 
were  fiefs,  not  of  France,  but  of  the  French 
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empire:  the  tirst  duty  of  the  holders  was  to 
tlie  Eniperor,  tbeir  second  to  Franee.  To 
the  Elmperor  himself  the  kittgdom  of  Itely 

wa8  to  pay  14,0CK  ),(KK)  francs  a  year,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  1,OUO,000.  This 
latter  awn  was  to  be  diatributed  amonpr 
those  of  his  officers  an<l  soldiers  m  who  had 
rendered  the  fjroatest  si-rvice  to  the  country 
and  the  throne.**  Tiiese  Italian  titles  were 
intended  for  French  citizens,  and  later  the 
same  system  was  extended  to  (lermany  and 
Poland.  What  could  he  plainer  than  the  mean- 
ing of  this? 

As  to  the  Pope,  the  qnestion  was  very 
knotty.  Pius  was  in  a  curious  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  gone  to  the  coronation,  it  will  be  re- 
membeced^  without  conditions,  hoping  to  se- 
cure his  ends  by  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
influence.  He  had  returned  with  empty  hands, 
though  partly  under  the  fascination  of  Napo- 
leon; but  removed  from  the  Emperor's  pres- 
ence, h"  had  became  disi)Osed  to  self-asser* 
tion.  Jerome  Bonaparte  returned  in  1806 
to  France,  and  professed  repwtance  for  his 
American  marriage.  Although  Napoleon  had 
asked  the  sovereifiT"  pontiff  to  pronounce  a 
divorce,  the  request  had  been  firmly  refused. 
Throughout  the  last  campaign  the  Pope  had 
asserted  his  absolute  neutrality  and  had  g:iven 
no  cause  for  otfense.  But  nevertheless,  as  if 
in  contempt  for  the  pontiff's  claims  of  feudal 
suzerainty,  Bemadotte  was  made  prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  and  Talleyrand  prince  of  Bene- 
ventum;  the  French  soldiers  seized  and  held 
Ancona  on  the  plea  that  its  sovereign  was 
not  strong  enough  to  maintain  it  against  the 
English  and  Turks  (heretics  and  pagans) ;  and 
immediately  after,  the  cap-stone  of  imperious- 
ness  was  added  by  orders  to  close  the  Roman 
port.s  to  all  enemies  of  France. 

The  Pope  was  plainly  to  be  regarded  as 
having  no  longer  any  politics;  he  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  but  Napoleon, 
as  the  inheritor  of  (^harles  the  (ireat,  on 
whose  enlargement  and  confirmation  of  Pe- 
pin's gift  the  Pope's  temporal  power  rested, 
was  its  emperor,  and  would  protect  it  against 
the  world.  A  chronicler  of  the  times  declares 
that  the  victor  of  Austerlitz  hud  actually  in 
mind  the  project  of  being  crowned  Western 
emperor  in  !>t.  Petersjiul  relinquished  it  when 
he  learned  that  the  cardinals  would  rather 
suffer  death  tban  such  disgrace.  Whether 
or  not  this  be  true,  he  demanded  recognition 
a?  emperor  of  I^ome,  and  exacted  the  expul- 
sion of  Russians,  English,  and  Sardinians  from 
the  Papal  States.  The  Pope  pleaded  that  for 
the  Kmperor  of  the  French  to  be  recognized 
as  lioroan  emperor  would  destroy  the  papal 


power  in  all  other  lands,  and  obtained  a  re- 
spite of  two  years  by  dinnissing  from  his  of > 
fice  as  secretary  of  state  Consalvi^who  headed 

the  opposition. 

The  additional  title  of  Western  emperor 
was  unimportant  compared  with  the  reality, 
and  this  Napoleon  set  about  securing  still 
further  by  erecting  Holland  into  a  Napoleonic 
kingdom.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  been  par- 
doned, and  though  now  governor-general  of 
Piedmont,  hu'  had  previously  been  stationed 
for  a  time  in  the  Batavian  Republic  to  defend 
it  against  the  English  and  Swedes.  Sehinunel- 
penninck.  Napoleon's  stanch  supporter,  was 
still  pjand  pensionary,  and  at  a  wink  from  the 
Emperor  a  deputation  of  Dutch  officials  came 
to  Paris  in  order  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Their  chairman,  ^'erhuel,  was  informed  by 
Napoleon  in  a  personal  interview  that  he 
meant  to  give  their  country  a  new  executive 
in  the  person  of  Prince  Louis;  otherwise  he 
could  not,  at  the  peace,  hand  back  her  colo- 
nies; that  as  to  religion,  the  new  king  would 
keep  his  own,  but  every  part  of  his  kingdom 
should  have  the  same  right.  The  constitution 
should  remain  unchanged.  The  delegates  pro- 
tested, and  pleaded  the  treaties  of  1795  and 
1808,  which  guaranteed  Dutch  independence; 
but  the  Emperor  stood  firm:  either  Louis  as 
king,  or  incorporation  with  France.  The  bit- 
terness of  faction,  the  plague  of  indolence, 
and  the  love  of  wealth  were  so  abroad  among 
the  Dutch  that  there  was  no  resistance;  on 
May  24, 1806,  the  « High  and  Mighty  States  » 
ceased  to  exbt,  and  on  June  5  a  new  king, 
much  against  his  will,  was  added  to  the  great 
vassals  of  tht»  f^mpire. 

The  huimiiation  of  (k'rmuuy  was  scarcely 
less  profound  than  that  of  Italy  and  Holland. 
For  some  time  ]  *  Napoleon  had  been  nej^o- 
tiating  with  the  electors  of  both  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  for  matrimonial  alliances 
bed^ieeii  csrtain  of  their  children  and  vari- 
ous members  of  his  own  family.  Previous  to 
Austerlitz  his  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  With 
the  advance  of  years  Napoleon's  earlier  re- 
ligious impressions,  always  va^au-.  had  degen- 
erated into  a  mild  and  tolerant  deism;  less 
than  u  fortnight  after  .Austerlitz  he  found 
time  to  reprimand  sharply  a  member  of  the 
Institute  for  jiriiiting  atheistic  l)ooks;  but 
the  orthodox  faith  of  Western  Christendom, 
with  its  attendant  morality,  was  for  him,  after 
all,  only  an  important  social  phenomenon  of 
which  atheism  would  be  destructive.  Never- 
theless, outward  respect  for  Roman  Catholi- 
cism had  been  a  powerful  lever  for  his  own 
ambitious  purposes  both  in  Italy  and  in 
France.  He  had  formed  to  his  own  profit  an 
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alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
latter  coniitry  bo  perfect  and  stable  that  in 

spite  of  all  the  intervening  political  changes 
it  stands  in  full  validity  to-day.  This  Ramo 
lever  he  purposed  to  make  use  of  for  the 
complete  overtorning  of  the  old  political  bjb- 
tem  of  (Germany.  Amonj^  other  complaints 
which  he  poured  out  to  the  Pope  was  one 
concerning  the  utter  disorganization  of  the 
Church  among  the  Gennaiis.  The  diaeiu- 
sion  of  this  theme  was  a  welcome  occupa- 
tion to  many  of  the  faithful  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  diBtricte  of  southern  and  central 
Germany;  and  the  common  people,  having 
been  told  from  the  outset  that  thev  were 
victims  of  a  worn-out  tyraany,  and  liaving 
been  so  treated  by  the  French  generals,  finally 
\ier^dn  to  feel  that  their  rulers  were  indeed 
what  the  conquerors  declared  they  were.  This 
sentiment  was  further  strengthened  because 
there  was  truth  in  the  allegations  that  the 
petty  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes  of 
Germany  were  licentious  and  corrupt.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  woto  both  at  a  low  ebb 
amon^  them. 

The  more  important  rulers  of  south  Ger- 
many in  the  year  1806  were  men  of  some 
shrewdness  and  power.  When  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberp,  and  Baden  were  enlarged  and  eman- 
cipated from  the  overlordship  of  Aostria,  the 
reigning  princes  and  their  people  alike  felt 
their  obligations  so  deeply  that  they  either 
misunderstood  what  had  actually  occurred,— 
the  transfer  of  their  suzerainty  from  Austria 
toFrance,— or  else  they  felt  nosense  of  shame 
in  liecomin{?  vassals  of  the  French  emperor, 
by  whom  their  aggrandizement  had  come. 
The  so-called  sovereigns  occasionally  made 
a  mild  endeavor  to  assert  some  little  inde- 
pendence; but  such  elforts  were  so  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  message  from  Paris  suggesting 
that  they  held  their  offices^  not  for  them« 
selves,  hut  as  part  of  the  French  sy.stem, 
that  they  soon  desisted  entirely.  On  -January 
14,  ISCH),  six  weeks  after  Austtrlitz,  Max 
Joseph  of  Bavaria  yielded  to  the  Emprecn 
Josephine's  long-cherished  desire,  and  {jave 
his  daughter  Augusta,  the  altiunced  bride  of 
the  heir  apparent  in  Baden,  to  the  viceroy 
Eugene.  Soon  after,  Eugene's  cousin  Stepha- 
nie, whose  relations  with  Napoleon  had  made 
a  scandal  even  in  Paris,  wiis  married  to  the 
prince  who  had  been  Augusta's  loyer.  A  year 
after,  .Teronie,  whose  sulimission  had  given 
him  swift  promotion  in  his  profession  nf  the 
navy,  and  was  soon  to  make  him  kiag  of 
Westphalia,  was  married,  in  defiance  of  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  to  the  Princess  Catharine, 
daughter  of  King  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg. 


The  two  new  kingdoms  were  thus  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Napoleonic  system. 
Although  the  royal  and  princely  alliances  of 
his  family  gratified  the  Emperor's  personal 
pride,  these  arrangements  were  made  prima- 
rily to  support  the  newimpoial  state  policy. 
In  them  there  was  nothing  calculated  to 
alarm  England  and  rouse  her  from  the  com- 
parative lethargy  into  which  she  fell  after 
Trafalgar,  nor  to  exasperate  Fruraia  unduly. 
But  this  moderation  was  only  apparent.  There 
was  a  bolt  in  the  forge  which,  if  rightly 
wielded,  would  speedily  reduce  Prussia  to  vas- 
salage, and  eventually  bring  England  heiwlf 
to  terms. 

When  Haugwitz,  the  I'russian  envoy,  re- 
turned from  Sc  hiinbrunnto  Berlin,  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France  which  he  had  felt 
bound  to  make  was  not  welcomed,  and  with 
some  suggestions  for  important  changes  the 
bearer  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  King 
to  see  whether  better  terms  could  not  be 
obtained-  The  Emperor  received  the  pleni- 
potentiary kindly,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  yielding  the  modifications  suggested  by 
Frederick  William,  which  were  that  he  should 
receive  along  with  Hanover  the  cities  of  Ham- 
burg, I  '.remen,  and  Liibeck.  The  King  was,  in 
fact,  afraid  of  the  Pru-ssian  nationnl  ♦t-nper, 
and  dared  not  face  his  people  without  some- 
thing more  than  Hanover  to  show  for  his 
previous  losses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  new  cessions  he  had  been  coni]>elled 
to  make  after  Austeriitz.  But  the  advent  of 
Fox  to  power  momentarily  turned  Napoleon's 
head.  With  one  great  Lil»enil  at  the  helm  in 
England,  and  another  autocratic  in  France, 
the  two  could  change  the  face  of  Europe  and 
the  character  of  the  world. 

This  momentary  delusion  suggested  imme- 
diate peace  with  England,  and  the  Emperor 
thought  for  an  instant  of  keeping  Hanover  as 
a  mexiium  of  exchange;  his  second  thought, 
however,  was  not  to  buy  peace,  but  to  en- 
force it.  Accordingly,  even  harder  conditions 
than  before  were  laid  upon  I  'mssia  as  to  the 
exchange  of  territories,  and  besides  she  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  Continental  embargo 
on  English  trade.  Haugwitz,  who  had  long 
represented  the  French  influence  in  Berlin, 
did  not  dare  to  carry  back  the  new  treaty,  and 
sent  it  by  Lucchesini,  the  lYussian  minister 
to  France.  The  King  was  in  despair,  but  he 
yielded.  Ilardenberg,  the  head  of  his  cabinet, 
was  dismissed,  at  Napoleon's  desire,  because 
he  represented  the  national  self-respect;  and 
Prussia,  lately  so  proud,  but  now  humbled 
and  disgraced,  listened,  stunned  and  incred- 
ulous, to  the  insults  of  the  «  Moniteur,»  while 
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hyr  king,  on  March  5),  180C,  set  his  hand 
to  a  paper  which,  though  securing  Hanover, 
really  destroyed  Prussian  independence.  To 
occupy  Hanover  waa  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
England,  and  three  months  later,  on  June  11, 
Fox  declared  war  against  Prussia.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  utterly  regardless  of  his 
obligations  to  Frederick  William,  in  fact, 
scornfully  indifferent  to  them,  was  at  that 
moment  negotiating  for  the  return  of  that 
electorate  to  (Jeorge  III.  of  England,  its  he- 
reditary prince,  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with 
(]reat  Britain. 


Fox,  whose  admiration  for  the  First  Con- 
sul had  never  been  concealed,  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  open  communications  with  the 
French  government  which  was  offered  by  the 
report  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor. 
His  overtures  were  not  repulsed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  was  given  to  understand  that 
Napoleon  would  gladly  make  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Negotiations 
were  opened  through  I^ord  Yarmouth,  one  of 
the  travelers  detained  in  France  under  the 
Emperor's  retaliatory'  measure  when  war  was 
declared  by  England.  Talleyrand  offered  all 
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that  England  could  desire,  including  the  resti- 
tution of  Hanovdr  to  George  III.,  and  the  prin- 

eij)le  of  uti possidetu,  \vh\ch  meant  that  Enfj- 
land  could  keep  Malta  and  the  conquered 
colonies;  besides, the  Naples Boiurbons, though 
banished  from  the  mainland,  could  reign  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Hut  the  French  minister 
would  not  consent  that  Kussia  should  treat 
in  cominoii  with  Great  BritMn.  With  these 
^eemin^^ly  favorable  twina  Yarmouth  set  out 
for  London. 

Separate  negotiations  with  Russia  had  been 
opened  shortly  before,  through  Oubril,  a  spe- 
cial plenipotentiar}'  sent  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  under  instruction  from  Alexander 
that  this  envoy  acted,  he,  and  not  Talleyrand, 
having  taken  the  ground  that  Russia  could 
not  join  England  in  negotiation.  The  Czar 
was  unwilling  to  hamper  himself  in  the  Orient 
by  even  a  temporary  alliance  with  his  rival  in 
that  quarter.  This  was  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who  had  gained  too 
much  by  separate  peaces  not  to  understand 
their  value*  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
new  Russian  minister  was  wax  in  Talleyrand's 
hands.  The  Emperor's  diplomacy  was,  like 
his  strategy,  dependent  for  its  overwhelming 
success  on  the  utter  surprises  it  jjrepared 
for  his  opponents.  Such  a  one  was  now  in 
readiness.  No  sooner  had  Yarmouth  returned 
to  Paris  in  June  than  the  French  government 
began  to  draw  back.  King  Joseph  conld  not 
get  on  without  Sicily,  and  the  only  possible 
indemni^  to  the  former  mlere  would  be  a 
domain  formed  from  the  Ilanscatic  ( ities. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  fencinji;.  in  which  Yar- 
mouth appeared  to  mirror  by  a  yielding  com- 
placency the  supposed  peace  policy  of  Fox's 
cabinet,  Oubril  provisionally  sitrne(I  just  such 
a  treaty  with  Kussia  as  Napoleon  desired. 
Then  the  bolt  thus  far  kept  in  concealment 
was  first  loosed  by  publishing  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  the  organization  of  a  great  power 
subsidiary  to  France  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
—the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  This  was 
the  most  audacions  of  all  Napoleon's  auda- 
cious schemes,  being  an  awful  blow  to  I'rus- 
sia,  and  scarcely  less  stunning  to  England. 

It  meant,  indeed,  a  new  map  of  Europe, 
the  minimizing  of  Knp^Iand's  influence  on  the 
Continent,  the  permanent  neutralizing  of  both 
Austrian  and  Prussian  power,  the  exclusion 
of  Russia  from  the  councils  of  western  Eu- 
rope. The  means  by  whii  h  it  was  brought 
about  were  as  astute  a^  the  measure  was 
momentous.  Among  tiie  German  princes  who 
had  lent  their  pre.sence  to  the  splendors  of 
Napoleon's  coronation  was  the  only  ecclesi- 
astic who  had  maintained  himself  amid  the 
You  U.— 28. 


changes  incident  to  the  general  seculariza- 
tion which  took  plaM  vabsr  tht  treaty  of 

I.uneville  -to  wit,  the  Archbishop  DallKTc;. 
Elector  of  Mainz.  Having  been  treated  with 
distinction  in  Paris,  he  formed  the  ambitiouti 
plan  of  securing  by  his  own  efforts  that  unity 
and  efficiency  of  the  Cerman  Phurch  which 
both  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  desired.  Of 
an  ancient  and  noble  line,  he  found  no  diffi* 
culty  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  movement  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic8  of  western  and  central  (Germany,  who 
desired  to  restore  the  church  in  Germany  to  a 
position  of  influence,  and  to  secure  her  purity 
and  power  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  taken  in  France  through  the  Concordat. 
For  some  time  past— in  fact,  ever  since  1804, 
when  he  had  had  an  inten'iew  with  Napoleon 
and  iaUeyrand— he  had  been  perfectly  aware 
of  their  wishes. 

The  rulers  of  France  had  for  more  than  a 
century  been  desirous  of  establishing  between 
their  own  territories  and  those  of  the  great 
German  ^tes,  Prussia  and  Austria,  a  belt  of 
weak  states,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  atrainst 
their  enemies  and  as  a  tield  for  the  extension 
of  their  own  influence.  In  Napoleon's  mind 
this  arran^^ement  had  now  become  a  neces- 
sity, and,  making  use  of  the  malleable  t<^ni{>er 
produced  in  Europe  by  the  fires  of  Austerlitx, 
he  proceeded  to  realize  the  project.  To  the 
Pope  he  said  that  if  his  authority  were  not 
sufficient  to  bring  order  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical chaos  in  Germany  he  would  intrust  the 
task  t  o  Dalberg  as  primate.  That  prelate  was 
not  unwiliing,  and  with  his  own  purposes  in 
view  expressed  to  the  French  ambassador  a 
desire  for  the  reestablishment  of  Charles  the 
Great's  empire  by  the  union  under  Napoleon 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

Assured,  therefore,  not  only  of  suheervient 
obe<Iience  from  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  and 
Baden,  hut  of  considerable  good  will  from 
the  devout  inhabit^ints  of  the  still  numerous 
petty  states  in  western  Germany,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  had  formed  the  plan  of 
confederating  the  three  considerable  powers 
above  mentioned  with  new  ones  to  be  formed 
by  mediatizing  most  of  the  petty  ones  still 
remainino;  — that  is,  by  deprivinfi^  them  of 
their  autonomy  and  consolidating  them  in 
new  governments.  No  sooner  was  the  exis- 
tence of  this  design  whispered  abroad  than 
Talleyrand  was  l»eset  by  ap^'ents  frcmi  the 
twenty-four  princelings  concerned,  ail  anx- 
ious to  retain  their  power  and  escape  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  which  was  immi- 
nent. The  handd  of  these  suppliants  were 
not  empty,  and  again  the  minister  lined  his 
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coifers  with  their  ample  bribee.  When  the 
document  was  at  last  ready,  and  the  neces- 
sary sij^natures  were  addod,  it  was  found  that 
only  a  t  ew  of  the  little  principalities  and  coun- 
ties had  escaped  annihilation.  For  variotts 
reasons.those  of  Isenbur^.  Arenher^.  I.iclitcn- 
stein,  Salm,  Hohenzoilern,  and  Von  der  L«yen 
were  still  permitted  lo  live.  All  the  rest  were 
cot  oflf  from  their  immediate  dependency  on 
the  empire  and  f^vcn  a  « mediate  »  relation  to 
the  various  sovereigns  composing  the  feder- 
ation, the  former  rulers  retaining  only  their 
patrimony  and  personal  effects.  The  electors 
of  Hessp-Cassi'l  and  of  Saxony,  who  were 
friendly  to  i'nissia,  were  excluded  from  the 
league. 

The  members  of  this  new  federal  organism, 
which  came  into  existence  under  the  •<  pro- 
tection »  of  the  Ehnperor  of  the  French,  were 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Nassau,  1 1  esse- 
Darmstndt,  the  city  and  lands  of  Frankfort, 
with  Dal  berg  as  prince-primate,  the  six  dis- 
tricts joBt  enumerated,  and,  lastly,  a  new 
state,  the  p^rand  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Berg, 
created  for  Murat,  another  Napoleonic  prince, 
who  reigned  as  Joachim  1.  Thene  all  declared 
themselves  n^embers  of  a  federal  state  inde- 
pendent of  both  Priis.^ia  and  Austria,  but 
under  the  protection  of  the  I'Yench  empire. 
Napoleon  could  introduce  newmembers  to  the 
confederation,  had  the  right  of  appointing 
the  primate,  and,  most  important  privileg-e  of 
all,  was  to  control  the  army.  This  followed 
as  a  ooroltaiy  of  the  article  which  declared 
that  even'  (Continental  war  which  one  of  the 
contracting  powers  had  to  wage  was  common 
to  the  others.  Bavaria  was  to  famish  30,000 
men,  Wiirtemberg  12,000,  Baden  8000,  Darm- 
stadt 4000,  Berg  5000.  Nassau  and  the  other 
pygmies  4000.  This  arrangement,  whereby 
63,000  soldiers  were  added  to  the  armies  of 
France,  was  thw  dignified  hy  the  name  of 
«  alliance.* 

The  decree  wa.s  published  on  July  12, 1S06; 
on  August  1  the  Diet  at  i:  - '  Hirg  was  in- 
formed that  the  Germanic  Empire  had  ceased 
to  exist;  on  August  6  the  Emperor  Francis, 
who  had  declared  himself  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria  in  1804,  now  declared  under  com- 
pulsion that  he  laid  down  his  Germanic  crown. 
« If  the  Germanic  body  were  not  in  existence," 
Bonaparte  had  said  during  the  Congress  of 
Rastatt,  «we  should  create  it."  Tlif  shaky, 
irrational  anachronism  had,  indeed,  been  a 
mighty  weapon  in  his  hands;  the  work  of 
separation  and  subdivision  wbich  Richelieu 
had  accomplished  in  Germany  on  behalf  of 
France  and  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was 
well  done;  Napoleon  temporarily  reaped  the 


harvest.  But  another  century  and  a  half  was 
not  to  pass  before  another  convniBion;  he 

himself  was  first  to  p:^ither  the  crop  of  retri- 
bution which  he  had  sown,  and  then,  in  less 
than  sixty  years,  France  was  to  bow  before 
a  second  'Terman  Eni|)ire.  The  way  to  true 
German  national  union  was  opened  by  this 
wholesale  contempt  for  local  prejudice  and 
the  wholesome  but  ruthless  violation  of 
nastic  ties. 

It  was  ostensibly  to  perfect  his  communi- 
cations with  this  new  ally  that  the  Emperor 
now  for  the  first  time  established  a  perma- 
nent ffarrison  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  spot  he  chose  was  Wesel,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oevesand  Berg.  To  be  sure,  he  gave 
a  formal  assurance  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
extend  the  borders  of  France  beyond  the 
Rhjne.  This  doubtless  was  literally  true;  but 
the  French  empire  was  another  thing  tban 
France.  The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  was 
perfectly  illustrated  in  his  continued  negotia- 
tions vrith  Yarmouth*  whose  easy  compliance 
had  to  he  neutralized  by  a  new  commissioner, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  specially  instructed  by  Fox 
to  be  peremptory  about  preserving  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  sovereignty  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  Eng- 
land, as  a  substitute  for  Sicily,  either  Albania 
or  Ragusa  or  the  ^learic  Isles.  In  other 
words,  he  made  clear  to  the  worM  that  the 
whole  idea  of  territorial  sanctity  was  in  his 
opinion  antiquated,  except  whenso-called  sov- 
ereigns could  make  good  their  claim.  Han> 
over  had  passed  to  I'russia  by  French  con- 
quest and  treaty  agreement,  the  Uanseatic 
towns  were  free  cities,  Albania  belonged  to 
Turkey,  Ragusa  was  nominally  independent 
under  Austria's  protection,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Spain; 
but  he  offered  any  one  of  them  as  if  it  were 
his  own. 

Alexander  of  Russia  had  much  the  same 
conception.  Seeing  his  Oriental  designs  men- 
aced by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  had  evac- 
uated Nafiles  to  strengthen  Corfu,  and  now 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  us 
an  outpost.  This  station,  though  so  far  au« 
tonomous,  was  hold  by  Napoleon  to  be  a  part 
of  Dalmatia.  and  that  province  was  to  go  to 
Italy  with  ihc  rest  of  Venetia.  This  act  of 
open  hostility  by  the  (Var  was  the  comple- 
ment to  a  haufrhty  rejection  of  the  treaty 
with  Napoleon  which  Uubril  submitted  for  his 
signature.  Inconsequence,  Francis,  the  third 
of  the  three  emperors,  was  informed  that  the 
French  army  would  not  evacuate  his  fortress 
of  Braunau  until  he  could  fultil  his  obliga- 
tions and  deliver  Dalmatia  intact.  The  great 
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army  of  France,  therefore,  was  not  with- 
drawn, and  8ti  II  continued  to  occupy  Swabia, 
Franconia,  and  all  southern  ncrmany.  This 
fact  assured  the  existence  of  the  Rhine  Con- 
f  ed«niti<m  and  reduced  Pnuuda  to  fanpotenee. 
Moreover,  it  was  one  among  many  reasons 
which  finally  ended  the  nefjotiations  with 
England.  Lord  Lauderdale  gave  the  surren- 
der of  Sicily  as  his  ultimatnin,  «id  when  it  was 
refused,  demanded  his  passports  on  August  0. 
Fox  had  for  some  time  been  convinced  that  a 
stable  peace  with  the  empire  was  impossible, 
ami  finally  grasped  in  its  fullest  meaning  tha 
aggressive,  all-inclusive  policy  of  Napoleon. 
The  cabinet  of  All  the  Talents  finally  saw  it- 
self compelled  to  accept,  item  foritem,  the  pro- 
ffram  of  Pitt;  and  durinj^  the  short  remainder 
of  Fox's  life,  although  he  did  not  appear  in 
i'arliament  after  June,  he  was  the  hearty, 
persistent  supporter  of  a  t)oiicy  he  had  so 
bitterly  opposed  when  followed  by  his  prede- 
cessor. His  death  on  September  13  made  no 
change  in  the  attitude  of  England.  The  co- 
alition which  was  dissolved  at  Austerlitz  was 
cemented  again,  as  far  as  two  of  its  members 
were  concerned,  early  in  the  following  autumn ; 
this  time,  not  exhausted  Austria,  but  her  rival 
Prusfia,  who  had  so  far  preserved  a  55elfish 
neutrality,  was  to  be  associated  with  England 
and  Ktts^a. 

THE  BUSINGBS  OF  EMPEROR. 

When  Napoleon  retnmed  to  Paris  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1806,  he  promptly  laid  aside  the 
character  of  general,  abandoned  the  avoca- 
tion of  war,  and  reassumed  his  favorite  rdle 
of  emperor.  On  New  Year's  day  the  repub- 
lican calendar  had  eeaseil  to  exist;  there  was 
not  even  that  to  remind  him  of  the  past. 
This  time  his  <»rriage  was  more  stately,  as 
his  figure  was  beginning  to  grow  more  portly, 
and  his  demeanor  more  distant.  The  great 
Corsican  began  to  emulate,  if  not  to  surpass, 
the  Oriental  conquerors  of  old  men  of  the 
people,  who.  like  himself,  had  rist-n  to  <,addy 
heights  by  usurpation  and  military  conquest 
—in  sniTonnding  himself  with  mystery  and 
hedging  himself  about  with  various  ranks  of 
courtiers.  Nearest  him.  absent  in  person,  but 
present  in  their  representatives,  were  the 
snbsidiary  reigning  kings,  princes,  and  grand 
dukes.  Next  in  order,  present  in  the  flesh 
and  first  in  actual  splendor,  were  the  newly 
made  honorary  princes  and  dukes.  The  for- 
mer were  but  three  in  number— Talleyrand, 
Bemadotte,  and  IVrthier,  with  the  titles  of 
Beneventum,  Ponte  Corvo,  and  Neuchatel,  re- 
spectively. The  latter  were  twenty,  all  either 


marshals  or  ministers  of  state.  Some  of  the  old 
nobi  lity  continued  to  smile  contemptuously  at 
this  array  of  former  republicans  and  Jaco- 
bins who  had  thus  risen  by  inborn  talent, 
whether  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  the  cour- 
tier's art,  and  who,  with  human  weakness  and 
to  their  own  hurt,  had  then  donned  the  garb 
and  ordei-8  of  feudalism.  But  many  of  the 
very  oldest  and  most  famous  aristocracy,  and 
those  not  the  least  able  and  influential,  nor 
perhaps  even  the  fewest  in  number,  hurried 
to  accept  oflice  at  the  court,  where  their  pres- 
ence was  earnestly  desired.  Etiquette  be- 
came a  matter  of  the  highest  imi)ortanee, 
and  reached  an  artificial  perfection  which 
showed  how  unnatural  it  was  to  those  who 
practised  it.  In  the  Tuileries,  as  was  wittily 
said,  everything;  moved  to  the  tap  of  the 
drum.  The  parvenu  princes  and  dukes  had 
all  their  proper  state,  and  being  now  assured 
of  ample  income  and  hereditary  office,  dis- 
played a  self-assertion,  a  self-indulgence,  and 
an  independence  whieh  augured  ill  for  their 
continued  and  submissive  devotion  to  their 
creator. 

Behind  this  impenetrable  iicreen  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Emperor  were  resumed  with  a 
greater  intensity  and  a  higher  velocity  than 
ever.  Not  content  with  a  (Uily  task,  his  hours 
of  retnreation  became  shorter  and  shorter,  un- 
til he  ceasi'd  to  have  any  capacity  for  plea- 
sure, and  found  no  comfort  for  hi.«'  mind  except 
in  labor.  Paris  was  in  raptures  of  loyalty,  and 
from  senate,  tribune,  and  newspapers— -in 
fact,  from  every  conceivable  source  — came 
proposals  for  triumphs,  statues,  or  other 
honors  to  «  Napoleon  the  Great.»  The  church 
vied  with  the  populace.  Among  many  sim- 
ilar utterances  one  bishop  declared  liini  the 
chosen  of  (Jod  to  restore  his  worship  and  lead 
his  people;  another  announced  that  racent 
events,  occurring  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor's  unction,  had  given  him  a  divine 
character;  while  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Paris  cried  aloud,  «  0  ( lod  of  Marengo,  thou 
declarest  thyself  the  Hod  of  Austerlitz;  and 
the  German  eagle  A\ith  the  liussian  eagle, 
both  of  which  thou  dost  desert,  is  become 
the  prey  of  the  French  eagle,  which  thou 
ceasest  not  to  protect. »  Pefore  lonj;  the  Em- 
peror was  everywhere  called  the  •<  man  of  iiod, 
the  anointed  of  the  LoTd,t  and  occasionally 
he  was  di-si;:rn;ited  as  « his  .'^acretl  Majesty." 

The  opportunity  was  therefore  ripe  for 
radical  changes.  «My  house,*  «my  line,*  « my 
people,*  were  phrases  which  had  for  a  year 
past  been  on  his  lips  and  in  his  letters.  He 
now  began  to  take  measures  for  lending  a 
theocratic  charactw  to  his  reign,  which,  in 
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view  of  his  religious  belief, were  simply  shock- 
ing. Not  only  (iiM  he  pxpress  thy  wish  tliat  his 
imperial  standards  should  be  regarded  with 
«  religions  reverence,^  but  he  closed  his  let- 
ters with  the  royal,  absolutist,  and  Roman 
('atliolic  formula,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in 
his  holy  keeping,"  and  was  styled  in  public 
papers,  « Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  Em- 
peror." For  this  he  t  oulil  plead  the  universal 
though  antiquated  customs  of  the  existing 
European  dynasties,  which  still  claimed  to 
rngn  by  diyine  rifi^ht.  But  he  went  further, 
anfl  in  personal  cooperation  with  an  obse- 
quious church  dignitary  prepared  a  catechism 
from  which  every  French  child  learned  in  a 
few  months  such  medieval  and  now  blasjihe- 
mous  dogmas  as  these:  Napoleon  is  «lhe 
minister  of  the  power  of  God,  and  his  image 
on  earth » ;  « to  honor  and  serve  the  Emperor 
is  to  honor  and  serve  God.»  The  climax  of 
this  insincerity  was  to  be  found  in  the  awful 
menace,  instilled  with  absolute  solemnity  into 
the  mind  of  every  learner  throu^'hout  all  the 
dioceses,  that  as  to  disobey  the  Emperor  was 
to  resist  the  order  ordained  by  God,  such  di^i- 
obedience  would  prepare  eternal  damnation 
for  the  guilty.  Although  Napoleon  ever  re- 
fused to  admit  that  he  himself  had  any  moral 
responsibility,  and  seemed  to  act  on  the  doc- 
trine that  he  had  been  bom  what  he  remained 
to  the  end,  he  nevertheless  attributed  immense 
inliuence  to  education  in  others.  « There  can 
be  no  settled  politics,*  be  said  of  the  uniTer> 
sity,  «  without  a  settled  body  of  teachers." 

Thus  while  the  coming  generation  was  im- 
bibing such  ideas,  the  Emperor  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  present  one.  His  passion  for 
WTitinj?  had  never  been  extinguished  since  the 
first  rude  beginnings  of  childhood.  Although 
he  never  learned  to  spell,  he  did  eventually 
learn  t1ie  secret  of  that  concise  and  master- 
ful style  which  characterizes  so  much  of  his 
voluminous  correspondence.  The  thirty  enor- 
mons  volumes  of  his  letters  published  by  a 
commission  under  the  Second  Emjtire.  thouph 
giving  most  of  what  he  wTote  before  lbU4, 
are  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign  little 
more  than  scanty  selections  obsequiously  and 
injjeniously  chosen  to  increase  his  fame  and 
hide  his  faults.  l»ut  Iroin  these  and  from  the 
testimony  of  contemporaries  the  astonishing 
extent  and  the  exact  character  of  his  OCCU* 
pations  are  clearly  shown. 

Above  all  else,  he  was  solicitous  for  the 
army.  "The  reports  on  the  situation  of  my 
armiep.i*  lie  said.  «are  for  me  the  most  agree- 
able literary  works  in  my  library,  and  those 
which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  my 
hours  of  relaxation.*  He  was  so  assiduous 


and  thorough  that,  as  it  has  been  declared, 

and  probably  without  great  exagg:eration.  he 
knew  to  a  man  his  effective  force;  and  when 
his  armies  were  scattered  over  half  the  world 
he  was  more  familiar  than  his  ministers  with 
the  station  of  every  battalion.  This  was  only 
the  beginning  of  his  cares;  his  chief  concern 
was  fm  the  equipment  and  well>being  of  the 
men  not  only  for  their  uniforms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  arms,  but  for  their  food,  shelter, 
and  pay.  It  was  with  the  same  thoronghness 
that  accounts,  inventories,  and  all  the  other 
dry  details  were  examined;  his  fightinp-ma- 
chine  must  not  only  be  perfect,  but  he  must 
know  that  it  was  so.  The  enormous  levies 
raised  in  the  late  campaijxns  were  turned  into 
an  army-chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  army, 
and  the  management  of  that  fund  was  in- 
trusted to  MoUien.  his  most  skilful  financier. 

The  pleasures  of  his  soliiiery  were  also  a 
matter  of  interest  tu  him.  liut  carefully  as  he 
had  stodied  their  psychology,  both  personal 
and  (  (dlective,  he  was  mistaken  when  he 
asked  the  city  of  Paris  to  provide  Spanish 
buU-tiglits  and  contests  of  wild  beasts  for 
his  returning  soldiers;  and  recognizing  his 
blunder,  he  revoked  his  order.  For,  after  all, 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  conscription 
laws  the  nation  and  the  army  were  not  far 
from  being  identical,  and  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  home  life,  which  were  not  entirely 
absent  from  the  conscripts  even  when  light- 
ing and  marching  like  the  perfect  machines 
they  were  made  to  be,  were  powerfully  pres- 
ent when  on  furlough  with  their  mothers  and 
sweethearts.  No  captain  ever  understood  the 
art  of  appealing  to  the  pride  and  affection 
of  his  men  as  did  Napoleon;  but  his  success 
was  in  the  field  and  on  the  eve  of  battle,  not 
in  peace  and  among  the  normal  influences  of 
civil  life. 

As  the  clever  physician  understands  that 
the  bodily  organs  are  interdependent,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  all  i.s  esa^tiial  to  the  sound- 
ness of  each,  so  Napoleon  apprehended  the 
same  doctrine  in  regard  to  his  empire.  In 
applying  it,  like  the  physician,  he  first  re- 
garded diet  and  digestion.  Quite  as  much 
as  for  the  army  he  spent  his  energies  upon 
the  finances.  But  here  he  was  not  an  expert. 
There  were  no  pains  he  would  not  take,  no  toil 
he  would  not  endure,  to  master  the  endless 
lines  of  figures,  which,  as  one  of  his  ministers 
ttid,  he  sought  to  marshal  like  battalions. 
Whether  in  railitar}-  or  in  civfl  life,  he  desired 
to  prearranpfp  and  order  every  detail.  For 
this  end  he  employed,  in  addition  to  his  oth- 
cial  machinery,  an  extensive  unoffichU  corre- 
spondence. Among  other  things,  he  had  news 
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of  the  stock-market,  of  the  banks,  and  of  all 
prices  current.  When  a  fact  was  inoompre- 
hensihlo  he  had  it  explained  by  an  export. 

The  intensity  of  his  interest  in  finance,  and 
the  just  appreciation  he  had  of  Its  importance, 
appear  in  his  acts.  The  very  evening  of  his 
arrival  in  Paris  after  Austerlitz,  a  midnight 
me88age  summoned  the  ministers  to  council 
for  eight  next  raoming.  Their  congratula- 
tions were  brusquely  cut  off  by  the  drv'  state- 
ment: «  We  have  more  serious  matters  to  con- 
aider.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  state  has  not  been  in  Austria.  Let  us  hear 
the  report  from  the  minister  of  the  treaRiin,'.)* 
The  document,  read  by  Barbe-Marbois,  was 
able,  and  mercilessly  displayed  the  situation: 
the  insufficiency  of  income,  the  venality  of 
officials,  and  the  shifts  to  which  he  had  been 
put  in  order  to  avoid,  not  a  panic,— for  that 
had  come, — but  an  ntter  crash.  Three  of  the 
guilty  office-holders  were  summoned  on  tlu' 
spot.  The  scene,  according  to  Mollien,  who 
was  present,  conld  be  described  only  as  «a 
discharge  of  thunderbolts  from  the  highest 
heaven  for  a  whole  hour.»  One  culprit  burst 
into  tears,  a  second  stammered  weak  excuses, 
the  thffd  was  stiffened  into  blank  silence,  and 
all  three  were  dismissed  with  a  threatening 
gesture.  The  session  of  the  council,  which 
lasted  idne  hoars  without  a  break,  was  not 
ended  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

When  Marbois,  who.  though  honest  him- 
self, had  failed  to  keep  others  so,  finally 
1^  the  room,  the  Emperor  turned  to  Mo{> 
Hen  and  sm'i:  'You  are  now  minister  of  the 
treasury.  Find  sixty  millions  stolen  by  the 
officials,  and  I  will  appoint  a  successor  to  you 
in  the  management  of  the  sinking  fund  I  have 
destined  for  the  reward  of  the  army.»  He 
would  listen  to  no  excuse,  and  could  not  then, 
or  in  fact  at  any  time,  be  brought  to  under^ 
stand  the  rise  or  fall,  and  even  disappearance, 
of  values.  He  thought  government  bonds 
could  be  kept  at  one  price  no  matter  what 
happened,  and  that  an  annual  budget  was 
simply  a  nuisance.  «lt  could  not  be  more 
difficult  to  govern  the  little  corner  of  Paris 
they  called  the  Exchange  than  to  govern 
Frances  he  said.  The  lesson  which  he  had  to 
learn  cost  him  many  millions  of  his  hoarded 
contributions.  By  pouring  his  treasure  into 
the  gulf  he  succeeded  in  reestablishing  public 
confidence  for  the  time. 

These  were  the  serious  occupations  of  the 
first  half-year;  its  avocations  were  of  a  social 
nature— chiefly  banishing  the  possessors  of 
those  bitinj^  tonp^ues  whose  clever  sa>Hn?fs 
could  not  be  hushed,  and  arranging  matri- 
monial allianoes  between  what  the  Emperor 


designated  as  the  old  and  the  new  aristoc- 
racy. Napoleon's  words  and  mien  had  at  last 

become  so  menacinf:  and  awe-inspirinp  that 
the  accustomed  quip  and  jest  of  the  old  no- 
bility were  now  uttwed  only  in  whispers  be- 
hind  the  closed  doors  of  their  residences  in 
the  Faubourj]:  St.  (lermain.  Well  might  they 
be  cautious;  for  the  Emperor,  unlike  many 
great  talkers,  was  a  great  doer.  The  most 
famous  and  clever  society  of  the  consulate 
and  early  empire  was  accustomed  to  gather 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mme.  R6camier,  wife 
of  the  ^^reat  banker.  The  wealth  of  her  hUB> 
band  and  the  distinction  of  her  own  manners 
made  her  a  personage  of  great  importance 
among  the  returned  emigrants,  who  flattered 
and  caressed  her.  By  hir  sju'rit  and  beauty 
she  wielded  enormous  influence,  but  not  in 
Napoleon's  behalf,  for  she  considered  him  a 
parvenu.  She  was  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
insidious,  and  consequently  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  of  his  foes.  He  tried  to  buy  her 
silence,  through  Pouch6*s  intermediation,  by 
the  offer  not  merely  of  a  place  as  lady  in 
waiting,  but  of  the  influence  she  might  hope 
to  exercise  over  himself.  Her  persistent  re- 
fusal was  really  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
bankruptcy,  for  the  Bank  of  France  refused 
him  assistance  in  his  straits.  She  was  not  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mme.de  Stael, although  the 
latter,  when  banished  from  Paris,  had  \isited 
her  at  St.  Ecouen;  but  many  of  those  who  had 
frequented  her  parlor  were.  Necker  s  great 
daughter,  that  « rascally  Mme.  de  Stael,*  as 
Najtoleon  called  her  in  a  letter  to  Fouche, 
had  since  her  retirement  to  iSwitTierland 
jilayed  the  role  of  exile  so  well  that  she  had 
rendered  herself  almost  a  divinity  to  her 
friends.  They  made  annual  pilgriniaixes  to 
Coppet,  returning  to  Mme.  Recamier's  parlors 
with  new  arrows  of  spite  and  wit  to  discharge 
against  the  empire.  In  the  end  both  the  hos- 
tess herself  and  the  frequenters  of  her  hus- 
band's house  were  therefore  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment,  on  the  charge  that  they  had 
excited  public  alarm  and  discredited  the  Bank 
of  France.  With  several  of  her  friends  the 
great  lady  was  banished  from  Paris,  and  later 
was  sent  into  e.xile. 

From  1806  onward  the  police  became  ever 
more  rigorous  and  active.  Every  word  ut- 
tered al^ut  the  state  was  apparently  over- 
heard by  them,  and  high  and  low  alike  suffered 
for  any  indiscretion.  This  made  clear  to  the 
ancient  aristocracy  and  gentry  tliat  criticism 
of  the  new  court  must  cease;  and  under  the 
influence  of  fear  man^  gave  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  imperial  generals.  The 
most  con^euous  wedding  of  this  sort  was 
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that  of  Savary,  the  roan  of  mystery  at  the 
Doc  d'Enghien's  execution,  the  conspirator 
suspected  of  complicity  in  the  death  of  Tiche- 

STu  and  Captain  Wright,  who  married  Mile, 
e  CoiRny,  a  ^eat  heiress,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  must  ancient  family. 

Another  of  the  Emperor's  avocations  was 
the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  put 
into  fxccution  the  law  of  May  1,  1S02.  estab- 
lishing the  I'nivtTsity  of  France,  it  is  said, 
not  without  probability,  that  he  was  deeply 
impressed  hy  the  Jesuit  system  of  edncation, 

(lo  be  « 


which  so  perfectly  subordinated  every  detdl 

to  a  central  power.  Having  already  subeti- 
tuted  in  the  schools  the  study  of  military 
science  for  that  of  history  and  philosophy, 
he  hoped  so  to  organize  the  nnivmsity  as  to 

secure  the  absolute  devotion  of  all  its  in- 
structors, with  a  subordination  of  all  its  parts 
to  the  support  of  his  political  sovereignty. 
Although  more  important  matters  compflled 
the  postponement  of  his  plan  until  he 
eventually  succeeded  on  the  lines  which  he 
was  at  tlds  time  condd^ng. 
itlBaed.) 

WiUiam  M,  Sloane. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT. 


Bv  the  Author  of  •  Social  Evolution.* 


'lis  one  A.M.  We  are  on  the  open 
chalk  downs  nnder  the  stars, 

and  twenty  miles  due  south 
from  Lonrlon  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  low  summer  moon,  which 
^'^^  has  been  but  a  few  honrs 
aliovi'  tlu'  horizon,  is  already  sinkinfj  away  in 
the  southwest.  There  is  but  little  light,  for 
the  pale  yellow  beams  do  not  illnminste; 
now*  even  before  the  dawn  has  come,  they 
are  waning,  and  a  ^rtinstly  air  ha.s  settled 
upon  the  almost  invisible  landscape.  The 
northerly  hreese  has  come  through  the  wood 
which  meets  the  sky  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  aroma  of  leaves,  still  in  all  their  delicate 
summer  freshness,  lingers  on  the  night  air. 
The  distant  bay  of  the  walch-<log  comes  over 
the  hills,  to  be  answered  by  another  still 
farther  away,  and  yet  now  by  another  in 
the  valley  l)elow.  But  the  sounds  themselves 
are  part  of  the  solitude;  they  seem  only  to 
increase  the  silence. 

Under  the  clear  sky  the  heavy  dew  has 
made  the  gra.ss  dripping  wet,  and  in  the 
uncertain  light  it  is  (iitlicult  to  keep  to  the 
steep  pathway  through  the  upland  meadows. 
In  the  low  ground  below,  where  the  trees  rise 
specter-like  through  the  mist»  the  railway 
runs.  It  is  but  a  few  hours  ago  since  the 
roar  and  crash  of  wheels  echoed  up  here, 
and  the  tail  lights  of  the  Continental  Express 
flashed  through  the  trees;  but  shadowy  and 
unreal  seems  the  world  to  which  such  life 
belongs,  a  part  of  a  far-off  existence  which 
has  no  touch  or  communication  with  these 
rural  fastnesses.  It  is  a  silent  land.  Celt  and 
lioman  and  Saxon  alike  have  carried  high- 
ways of  the  world  through  it.  But  it  is  rtiU 
silent;  now,  as  ever,  the  life  of  the  highways 


tarries  not  in  these  solitudes  which  sleep 
between  London  and  the  southern  sea. 

Chur-r-r-r-r!— distinct  and  eerie,  thesound 
comes  up  the  hillside,  the  air  vibrating  with 
the  harsh,  rolling  note.  Now  it  is  answered 
by  a  similar  sound,  and  the  belt  of  small  oaks 
and  bracken  below  seems  suddenly  possessed 
by  a  troop  of  invisil)le  spirits.  It  is  the  fern- 
owl, or  night-jar,  calling  to  his  mate— a  sound 
which  has  cau.sed  a  growth  of  superstition 
to  follow  the  bird  into  every  land  in  which 
it  has  traveled.  The  female,  who  nests  on 
the  ground,  b  usually  sitting  when  the  male 
makes  the  night  air  thrill  with  hi.s  strange 
note.  The  bird  is  heard  here  only  about  this 
season.  Out  of  the  unknown  it  comes  with 
the  rising  year,  and  thither  it  returns  with 
its  decline,  reaching  here  on  the  crest  of 
that  great  migratory  wave  of  life  from  the 
south,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and  which 
now,  almost  with  the  summer  solstice,  will 
turn  again  as  mysteriously  as  it  came. 

Slowly  the  splendid  summer  night  opens 
out  as  the  ground  still  rises.  Far  away  in 
the  north,  in  the  direction  of  London,  a  soft 
opal  light  hangs  upon  the  horizon.  It  is  the 
fringe  of  twilight  from  the  midnight  sun 
curcling  below  the  horisson,  though  it  is  still 
more  than  two  hours  to  sunrise.  The  moon 
has  almost  ceased  to  shine,  but  the  planets 
bum  more  brightly  as  the  light  wanes,  and  a 
deejier  hush  seems  to  fall  upon  the  darken- 
ing landscape.  Hark!  in  the  still  night  air 
at  this  altitude  the  ear  catches  now  for  the 
first  time  a  solemn  undertone  of  the  night. 
It  is  like  the  subdued  echo  of  the  surf,  but 
from  a  shore  so  distant  that  the  sound  is 
here  only  the  gentlest  sigh  in  the  air;  tlie  car 
strains  after  it  when  at  times  it  seems  to 
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melt  back  again  into  tbe  silence.  The  groand 
here  is  the  watershed  between  two  rivers,  the 
northern  Thames  and  the  eastern  Medway. 
It  has  been  raining  heavily  during  the  pa<it 
week;  every  little  rill  is  full,  and  the  river 
in  the  valley  below  is  still  in  flood.  It  Is  the 
faint  sound  of  the  plash  and  fall  of  many 
.waters  which  reaches  here  in  the  stillness. 
This  is  that  voice  whick,  once  heard  at  night 
on  the  open  hills  or  moors,  is  never  forgotten; 
that  sound  which,  more  than  any  other  audi- 
Ue  to  hnman  ear,  suggests  the  infinite— 

The  mxmd  of  Btreams  that  swift  or  slow 

Draw  i\o\vr\  ^Eoniau  hills,  and  SOW 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be. 

The  pathway  throuj^h  the  fields  rnns  close 
to  the  hedge  now.  The  scent  of  white  clover 
comes  down  the  breeze.  In  front,  where  the 
ground  rises  highest,  the  Southdown  sheep 
lie  huddled  against  the  sky-line.  They  have 
given  a  historic  name  to  a  breed  famous  for 
its  mutton;  yet  even  in  such  desonidants 
survive  the  instincts  of  long-forgotten  an- 
cestors. It  is  the  highest  spot  of  the  pasture 
they  have  chosen  to  rest  in,  and  they  lie  with 
noses  to  the  wind,  waiting,  they  know  not 
why,  for  an  enemy  that  will  never  more  dis- 
turb the  slumber  of  their  degenerate  lives. 
Famt  brashin^  sounds  cone  through  the 
gra.ss;  shadowy  forms  which  the  eye  does 
not  catch  seem  to  move  before;  a  hollow, 
sepulchral  double  knock  comes  from  the 
depths  of  the  hedge:  it  is  only  tiie  angry, 
waminfr  sbmij  of  the  rabbits  tliathave  l^n 
disturbed  feeding. 

As  the  road  goes  north  the  scene  changes. 
These  rolling  chalk  downs,  with  the  deep 
combs  nestling  at  intervals  between,  have 
given  trouble  to  the  ancient  road-makers: 
now  tbe  track  monnts  suddenly  and  steeply, 
and  in  an  instant  descen<ls  aj^ain  almost  pre- 
cipitously. Here  the  hills  have  closed  round 
again,  the  breeze  is  no  longer  felt  in  the 
valley,  and  the  shadows  seem  to  come  closer. 
The  long,  lush  grass,  almost  rijie  for  cutting, 
still  stands  by  the  road,  and  the  green  wheat, 
abready  ui  the  ear,  makes  a  somber  |?loom  on 
the  southern  slopes  under  the  hazi  l  copses. 
Crake-crake,  crake-crake!—  far  and  wide  the 
sound  echoes  through  the  still  air.  It  is  not 
•  a  stone's  throw  off  now,  and  it  comes  from 
the  thick  cover  hy  tht.'  roadside,  harsh,  loud, 
and  strident,  drov^ning  all  other  noises  of  the 
night.  It  is  only  the  love-note  of  the  land* 
ra^,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  tbe  night 
sounds  in  this  strange,  wajiton  honeymoon  of 
our  Northern  year,  when  fur  a  few  short 
weeks  all  nature  stirs  and  glows  and  seeks 


to  utter  herself  of  a  life  that  passeth  under- 
standing. Thus  still  for  a  little  does  the  male 
bird  cheer  the  female  as  she  sits  on  the  eggs. 
Yet  a  few  weeks  more,  and  he  will  be  no 
longer  heard;  for  he  will  change  and  rdapse 
into  silence  and  other  moods  when  the  young 
are  batched  out.  The  sound  ceases  suddenly 
now,  only  to  render  audible  a  similar  note 
in  the  distance.  When  it  is  renewed^  after  a 
short  interval,  the  bird  has  moved.  He  trav- 
els quickly  through  the  long  grass.  Well  do 
you  remember  bow  in  other  days  you  hunted 
him,  what  good  sport  he  made,  how  fleetly 
the  long  legs  carried  the  slim,  brown  body, 
how  loath  he  was  to  Hy,  and  how  lieavily  he 
rose.  Hie  country-people  said,  indeed,  that 
hi  -  wings  were  of  litt  le  use;  that,  left  to  him- 
self, he  never  used  them;  and  even  that  he 
shed  his  feathws,  and  slept  through  the  win- 
ter  in  the  rabbit-burrows.  Yet  not  the  least 
of  nature's  mysteries  are  the  now  well-estab- 
lished wanderings  of  this  familiar  lund-rail  of 
our  homestead  meadows.  By  what  strange 
routes  has  he  been  tracked  over  land  and 
ocean  with  the  waning  year,  south  along  the 
Nile  valley,  and  even  across  the  equator  into 
southern  Africa!  And  yet,  withal,  what  faith- 
ful ardor  drives  him,  that  he  should  return 
again  to  woo  his  mate  and  rear  his  chicks  in 
this  gray  t^vilight  of  our  Northern  night. 

The  path  leaves  the  road  and  cr  r  >  the 
fields  again.  The  fhrill  cry  of  the  partridge 
comes  up  the  breeze.  A  little  while  ago, 
leaving  the  beaten  track,  the  foot  stumbled 
into  a  cut  thorn-bush  on  the  open  ground. 
Now  where  the  grass  is  smooth  and  short 
the  same  accident  happens  again.  We  are 
in  a  land  where  the  love  of  wild  nature  has 
left  many  a  strange  mark  on  character— a 
land  in  which  respect  for  law  still  struggles 
unsuccessfully  with  the  inborn  belief  that  a 
man  may  take  wild  game  and  yet  scorn  to  be 
a  thief.  The  poacher  loves  these  long,  even 
slopes  as  they  will  be  later  in  the  year,  and 
the  cut  thorn-bashes  have  relation  to  his 
visits.  The  men  walk  them  at  night,  two 
abreast  and  far  apart,  carrying  a  long,  nar- 
row net  between  them,  slightly  lifted  in  front 
and  weighted  In-hind.  The  birds  lie  on  the 
open  ground  and  do  not  rise.  As  soon  as 
the  net  is  over  them  they  are  doomed,  and  a 
whole  covey  may  be  captured  at  once.  The 
thorn-bushes  are  the  snares  which  wreck  the 
net. 

In  the  dim  light  mansions  begin  to  loom 

out  of  the  trees,  and  to  take  up  the  best  po- 
sitions on  the  higher  grounds.  The  outskirts 
of  the  metropolis  have  met  u.s;  just  now, 
where  no  landmark  showed  the  spot,  the  first 
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boundary  line  was  crossed— the  line  which 
marka  the  limits  of  the  Ijondon  Metropolitan 
Police  area,  a  circle  within  which  sleeps  a 
population  of  nearly  6,000,000.  Under  the 
oak  copses  the  way  winds.  It  is  sheltered 
here  from  the  north,  and  the  air  is  warm  and 
still.  Hark!  From  tlu'  depths  of  the  strag- 
gling thicket  which  skirts  the  wood  there 
comes  now  a  sound  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing curiously  weird  when  heard  for  the 
first  time  and  from  a  distance.  It  is  a  bird 
singing  In  the  night.  Clear,  soft,  and  dis- 
tinct, the  notes  rise  and  fall  in  the  silence. 
It  is  the  nightingale:  this  a  favorite  haunt 
of  the  birds.  It  is  surprising  how  far  the 
sound  travels;  even  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
has  been  traversed  in  its  direction  it  is  still 
a  considerable  distance  olF.  i^imilar  sounds 
come  now  from  the  copses  above,  but  the 
birds  have  each  appropriated  a  situation; 
solitary  they  sit  without  chan^rinfi:  pojsition, 
each  in  continuous  song  throughout  the 
nig^ht.  It  is  the  male  bird  which  thns  sings 
to  the  female  as  she  sits  on  the  nest.  It  is 
only  a  few  steps  from  the  thicket  at  last,  and 
the  songster  cannot  be  more  than  twenty 
yards  off.  You  do  not  wonder  now  at  the 
estimate  of  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
bird's  song,  nor  that  it  should  have  stirred 
the  tongues  of  meii  to  strophes  in  many  lan> 
guages.  Full,  rich,  and  liqui'l.  tlie  notes  fall 
with  a  strange  loudness  into  the  still  night. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  form  of  the  song 
itself  which  is  remarkable  as  the  passion 
with  which  it  seems  to  thrill.  Sweet,  sw-e-e-t, 
8w-e-e-e-t— lower  and  tenderer  the  long- 
drawn-out  notes  come,  the  last  of  the  series 
prolonged  till  the  air  vibrates  as  if  a  wire 
had  been  struck,  and  the  solitary  finger 
seems  almost  to  choke  with  the  overmaster- 
ing intensity  of  feeling  in  the  final  effort.  The 
stars  shine  through  the  feathery  branches  of 
the  silver  birches  as  you  listen;  the  hoarse 
bay  of  the  watch-dog  still  comes  at  inter- 
vals on  the  breeze;  far  down  the  valley  burns 
the  red  eye  of  the  railway  signal;  in  the  (dis- 
tance a  coal-train  is  slowly  panting  south- 
ward, a  pillar  of  fire  seeming  to  precede  it 
when  the  white  light  from  the  engine  fire 
shines  upon  the  steam:  but  the  bird  still 
sings  on  and  on.  Ii  is  lost  in  a  world  to 
which  you  have  no  key;  it  has  not  changed 
its  position  nor  reast  d  its  song  since  sunset, 
and  it  will  be  singing  still  with  the  dawn. 
Strange  infinity  of  nature!  Thus  must  its 
kind  have  sun^^  liert-  while  the  name  of  Eng- 
land was  yet  unfashioned  on  men's  lips,  and 
it  was  still  a  pathless  wood  to  the  northern 
Thames.  Thus  do  the  birds  ang  still  on  the 


fringes  of  modern  Babylon,  oblivious  and  in- 
different to  all  that  men  consider  the  vast 
import  of  the  seething  life  beyond. 

The  nesting  season,  when  the  birds  sing,  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  As  the  road  winds  near 
the  copses,  the  voices  of  other  nightingales 
are  heard,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  numer- 
ous as  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  birds  are  slowly 
retiring  before  the  growth  of  the  metropolis. 
The  writer's  exi)erience  must  have  been  that 
of  many  a  Londoner  in  the  outer  asone.  He 
has  heard  the  bird  from  hu  bedroom  win- 
dow at  night  for  a  season;  then  the  builder 
has  come,  its  favorite  grove  or  thicket  has 
been  cut  do^vn,  and  it  has  flown  farther  out, 
to  return  no  more.  The  nightingales  begin 
song  here  by  the  enil  of  April,  and  they  are 
almost  silent  by  the  end  of  June.  They  do 
not  migrate  till  much  later,  and  they  continue 
year  after  year  to  frequent  a  locality  until 
driven  away;  for,  like  the  swallow,  the  same 
nightingale  returns  each  year,  faithful  to  its 
old  haunts.  The  nightingale  is  not  the  veiy 
shy  bird  it  is  often  supposed  to  be;  although 
it  usually  keeps  in  the  depths  of  its  thicket, 
it  may  be  easily  seen  moving  abuut  in  the 
daytime.  It  sings  then  also,  but  its  song  is 
usually  not  continiinu?  as  at  nijrht. 

The  opal  light  in  the  northeast  is  spreading 
to  the  senith.  The  path  is  through  the  fields 
again— another  of  those  public  footways 
which  render  KTifrland  dear  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  .MthouK'li  it  is  yet  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  sunrise,  a  red  tinge  is  on  the  horizon, 
but  everything  is  still  j^Mutstly  and  indistinct. 
Flip,  fiipl— a  pair  of  larks  tiutter  up  from 
under  the  feet  in  the  half  light ;  they  do  not 
rise  skyward,  but  they  are  already  on  the 
alert  waiting  to  welcome  the  dawn.  Hark! 
There  is  the  first  songster  away  on  the  right, 
the  herald  of  the  ap|Hroaching  day.  This 
ridge  is  the  last  wrinkle  of  the  chalk  downs, 
the  land  which  the  larks  love;  from  the  next 
we  shall  overlook  the  outer  rim  of  the  great 
clay  basin  on  which  the  metropolis  is  built, 
ami  lA)ndon  will  have  stra<i^'le<l  to  our  feet. 
A  large  gray  bird,  slimmer  than  a  pigeon, 
sails  out  of  the  elms  by  the  wajmide  into  the 
morning  twilight.  It  is  the  restless  cuckoo, 
already  astir.  She  does  not  call  — it  is  too 
early.  Besides,  she  has  grown  silent;  the 
purpose  of  her  strange,  feckless  life  here  is 
spent:  a  fortnight  more,  and  her  voice  will 
no  longer  be  heard  in  the  land.  The  chorus 
of  larlw  grows  louder  in  the  growing  light. 
Already  tlif  sniithern  slopes  of  London  are 
in  sight,  shadowy  and  indistinct  in  outline, 
yet  with  a  clearness  rarely  seen,  and  pecu- 
liar only  to  the  smokeless  sammer  dawn. 
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Away  still  on  the  horizon  runs  the  inner  rim 
of  the  London  basin,  the  line  along  which 
rise  the  heights  of  Richmond,  Wimbledon, 
Sydenham,  and  Blackheath.  Not  so  lonj^  ago, 
and  its  southern  limit  was  still  a  wooded  soli- 
tude; now  the  life  of  London  has  flowed  far 
over  its  crest  to  the  south,  west,  and  east. 

The  bats  are  still  wheeling  in  the  streets 
of  CYoydon;  a  railway  signalman  swinging  a 
red  lamp  croeeeB  the  way  in  front,  and  passes 
homeward:  tv:o  nitT  r-.-irrying  lantorns  and 
searching  the  ground  paiss  down  a  yet  unfin- 
ished side  street  They  are  looking^  for  the 
water-valves;  this  is  the  hour  at  which  they 
can  try  the  water  in  the  new-laid  connections 
with  leuiit  fear  of  protest  from  the  sleeping 
householder.  Through  the  deserted  roadways 
and  sleeping  squares  the  way  mounts  to  the 
hill  on  which  the  water-tower  stands.  No 
oth«r  footsteps  have  tffoken  the  silwce.  Our 
janitor  has  kept  his  promise,  and  the  key 
grates  in  the  lock  in  a  moment.  Up  we  po  the 
many  steps,— almost  in  the  dark,  it  seems,  for 
it  IS  still  nearly  an  hour  to  sunrise, —and  then 
out  into  the  open  at  the  top. 

It  is  a  strange  world,  dim  and  silent,  which 
unrolls  itself  before  the  eye  here.  There  are 
in  many  ways  few  aspects  of  life  more  im- 
pref^sive  than  the  awakeninf^  of  nature  on 
the  fringes  of  a  great  city,  and  there  are  not 
many  points  of  vantage  better  than  this.  Far 
below,  the  rows  of  houses  and  streel.s  .spread 
away  on  every  side,  the  southern  outskirts  of 
the  great  circle,  twenty  miles  across,  which 
London  occupies.  Away  to  the  north,  farther 
in,  though  still  only  in  the  outer  zone,  rises 
the  last  ridge  which  shuts  in  the  Thames 
valley;  on  its  crest  the  gaunt  glass  stmeture 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  sits  darkly  on  the  hori- 
zon. Behind,  to  the  south,  stretch  the  downs 
we  have  traversed  in  the  night.  Between  lies 
a  great  suburban  land  of  brick  buildings, 
new  for  the  most  part,  here  ran{xe<l  in  fpreat 
solid  blocks  deep  and  wide,  there  straggling 
loosely  apart.  Everjrwhere  between  rise  tall 
trees,  now  dark  in  their  full  summer  foliage, 
the  last  sun'ivors  of  that  f^reat  North  Wood 
in  which,  dox^'n  almost  into  recent  times,  the 
charcoaMnimeTS plied  their  trade— the  North 
Wood  which  still  fi,hes  its  name  to  the  district 
of  Norwood,  and  which  was  .so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  great  wood,  the 
Southern  Weald,  which  stretched  throu^^h 
Kent.  Snrrey,  and  Su.^sex.  It  is  a  fair  land 
still,  as  it  sleeps  now  under  a  cloudless  sky 
out  of  which  the  stars  have  not  yet  faded, 
a  battle-field,  withal,— a  land  upon  which  the 
invading  Celt  and  Roman  and  Saxon  has  in 
turn  left  his  hand,  it  is  true,— bul  a  battle- 
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field,  most  of  all,  where  nature  fights  year 
after  year  a  losing  stand  against  the  blight- 
ing and  despoiling  forces  of  civilization. 

Hark!  There  comes  now  the  first  sound 
from  below.  It  is  a  thrush  tuning  for  the 
opening  symphony.  After  a  few  tentative 
notes  it  bursts  into  full  song.  Cherr^'-dew, 
cherry-dewl  ne-(]uick.  i)e-qiiick!  Strangely 
clear  and  distinct,  the  full  notes  ring  out  in 
the  still  morning.  Soon  it  is  joined  an> 
other,  and  in  a  moment  another  and  another 
have  answered  from  the  high  elms  around. 
The  volume  of  sound  continues  to  grow,  but 
as  yet  It  is  only  the  thrushes  which  greet  the 
dawn.  Soon  there  reaches  the  ear  a  faint, 
harsh  murmur;  now  it  is  louder,  and  soon  it 
swells  into  a  hoarse  din.  It  is  as  if  a  great 
army  of  workmen  had  suddenly  l)egun  to 
labor  below,  and  the  harsh  chip  and  fret  of 
counUesa  im  tools  rose  upward  in  blended 
discord.  It  is  the  multitudinous  voice  of  the 
house-sparrow.  He  rears  three  families  in 
the  year,  and  he  has  begun  his  day's  work  of 
eighteen  hours.  He  it  is  who,  alone  of  wild 
birds,  can  regard  the  nineteenth  century  as 
an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity.  He  has 
multiplied  in  incredible  numbers  with  the 
growth  of  towns.  Nay,  more:  following  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  has  spread  with  the  extend- 
ing race  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  till  over 
two  continents,  with  a  certain  appropriate 
inaccuracy,  he  is  known  and  banned  as  the 
English  sparrow.  From  the  lower  shrubs  of 
the  private  gardens  the  rich,  mellow  note  of 
the  blackbird  begins  now  to  blend  w\th  the 
others.  Louder  and  louder  swells  the  chorus 
of  voices,  as  the  finches,  robins,  and  other 
small  birds  join  in  at  last  It  a  stnmge 
harmony— one  which  is  seldom  heard  by  the  ' 
sleeping  world.  The  .strangest  feature  is, 
indeed,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any 
human  sound;  save  for  the  occasional  scream 
of  the  whistle  of  a  belated  locomotive  shunt- 
ing on  the  distant  line,  all  but  the  voices  of 
the  birds  is  silent. 

Round  the  tower  the  bats  are  still  hawk- 
ing. From  below  there  reaches  up  a  familiar 
twitter.  It  comes  from  a  line  of  swallows 
which  stand  huddled  up  after  the  night  on 
the  paling,  their  white  breasts  showng  in 
marked  contra.st  to  the  black-painted  fence. 
One  takes  wing  now,  at  last,  to  begin  that 
long  chase  after  flying  insects  which  the 
bats  have  not  yet  abandoned.  Thus  do  the 
fringes  of  the  night  overlap  the  coming  day. 

As  the  light  grows,  the  features  of  the  land 
open  out.  One  does  not  wonder  here  why  the 
migratory  wild  birds  come  to  us  in  the  far 
Northwest  in  such  numbers.  Why  should  they 
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linger  amid  the  barren  larch  plantations  and 
the  petite  culture  of  th«  Continent?  Where 

else,  despite  the  ^o\\*th  of  the  towns,  has  the 
country  In  on  j)reserved  so  unchanged  as  in 
England?  To  the  right  stretch  the  natural 
woods  and  copees  in  the  direction  of  Chisel- 
hurst;  nenror  at  hariii  lie  the  AiMiii^^^toti  hills 
and  the  splendid  wooded  lands  of  the  manor  uf 
Crgydon,  etill  an  appanage  of  the  see  of  Oin- 
terbury,  and  doubtless  not  greatly  changed 
since  the  great  I,anfr:jno  helt!  them  of  the 
Conqueror.  Away  to  the  left  roll  the  level 
plains  toward  Windsor,  the  great  trees  so 
thickly  strewn  over  the  land  as  alrfiost  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  thickly  wooded 
country— trees  which  rise  unkempt  in  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  with  limbs  unlopped,  in  all 
their  natural  I>ea\ity.  To  the  south  stn-tcht-s 
the  open  land,  the  commons  of  Epsom  and 
Banstead,  and  the  range  of  the  North  Downs, 
with  the  little  village  of  I'urley,  a8so<.'iated 
with  the  fame  of  Home  Tooke,  sleeping  on 
the  edge.  It  is  all  little  changed  since  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  «  Diversion^.w  al- 
ways and  except  for  the  vast  growth  of  Lon- 
don. What  would  the  eccentric  parson  and 
polHieian  have  thoaght  of  the  age  if  be  had 
lived  to  see  the  metropolis  almost  at  his 
door?,  and  all  that  the  whirligig  of  time  had 
brought  with  it?  Would  he  have  thought 
any  better  now  of  the  crime  which  split  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  two.  or  of  hi.>^  coun- 
trymen who  fined  and  imprisoned  him  for 
opening  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and 
orjthans  of  the  .-Americans  "murdered  by  the 
King'.s  troops?  at  Lexington  and  Concord  »? 

The  rooks  are  spreading  out  across  the  sky 
as  they  sail  from  their  nests  to  the  distant 


pastures.  As  the  light  ripens,  the  view  en- 
larges of  greater  London  stretching  away  to 
the  north.  Like  the  arms  of  a  great  octopus, 
its  fringes  strike  far  into  the  open  land.  Far- 
ther in,  caught  between  them,  rises  bravely 
many  a  pleasant  grove;  parks,  open  spaces, 
and  even  field.-;  gleam  a  fUful  green  among  the 
bricks  in  the  morning  light  — but  surrounded 
all;  doomed,  injected  morsels  waiting  to  be 
digested  at  leisure,  to  serve  the  strenuous 
purposes  of  another  life.  And  yet  only  the 
outer  suburban  zone  is  visible  here— a  land 
of  beanty  withont  refinement^  of  wealth  with- 
out  distinction;  a  land  of  groves  and  .<pires 
and  villas  hedged  round  with  reformatories, 
schools,  and  asylums,  .\nd  evervAvhere,  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  the  unfinished  brick  and 
timber  of  the  builder,  emblems  of  the  ever- 
rising  flood,  of  a  movement  of  which  the 
springs  are  at  the  ends  of  the  earUi,  of 
a  life  which  takes  toll  of  eveiy  land  under 
heaven. 

Now  at  last,  away  in  the  northeast,  the 
fiery, red  rim  of  the  sun  shows  above  the 
horizon.  There  ha.«;  been  no  gorgeous  pre- 
paratory display,  no  massing  of  shades  and 
colors  for  the  opening  ceremony.  With  scarce 
an  anticipatory  flush  he  rises  full  into  a  gray, 
expressionless  sky,  and  a  moment  afterward 
disappears  into  a  bank  of  fog  which  hangs 
on  the  horizon  over  the  Essex  marshes.  A 
fitting  tribute,  perhap.=5,  to  the  race  and  clime. 
For  he  has  risen  over  the  first  meridian,  over 
the  mother  eitjr  of  the  Northern  vikings.  It 
is  from  here  that  the  nations  have  learned 
to  count  their  distance.  It  is  from  here  that 
they  measure  his  course  in  his  race  round 
the  trackless  seas. 

Beiyamin  Kidd. 


SHAKSPERE. 

m 

HE  heard  the  Voice  that  spake,  and,  unafraid, 
r.eheld  at  dawning  of  primeval  light 
The  systems  flame  to  being,  move  in  flight 
Unmeasured,  unimagined,  and  unstayed. 
He -stood  at  nature's  evening,  and  surveyed 
Dissolved  worlds  -saw  uncreated  night 
About  the  universe's  depth  and  height 
Slowly  and  silently  forever  laid. 
Down  the  pale  avenues  of  death  he  trod. 

And  trembling  gazed  on  scenes  of  hate  that  chilled 
His  blood,  and  for  a  breath  his  pulses  stilled; 
Then  clouds  from  snnbright  shores  a  moment  rolled, 

And,  blinded,  glimpsed  he  One  with  thunder  shod,  . . . 
Crowned  with  the  stars,  and  with  the  morning  stoled! 

Henry  Jerome  Stoekard, 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

BY  PRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

WITII  riCTlTREB  BY  E.  W.  KKMIil.K. 


HE  little  seaside  village  of  Spon- 
kannis  lies  so  quietly  upon  a 
protected  spot  on  oar  Atiaotic 
coast  that  it  makes  no  more 
stir  in  the  world  than  would 
a  pebble  which,  held  between 
one's  finger  and  thumb,  should  l>e  dipped  below 
the  surface  of  a  mill-pond  and  then  dropped. 
About  the  post-office  and  the  store— both 
under  the  same  roof— the  p'^ater  number  of 
the  hoi!?»»?  cluster,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  week's  groceries,  or  were  waiting  for 
the  mail ;  while  toward  the  west  the  dwellings 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last  the 
village  blends  into  a  long  stretch  of  sandy 
coast  and  scrubby  pine-woods.  Eastward  the 
vilfaige  ends  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  a  wind- 
swept bluff,  on  which  no  one  cares  to  build. 

Among  the  last  houses  in  the  western 
end  of  tiEe  villagieratood  two  neat,  snbstan- 
tial  dweUingBi  one  belonging  to  Captain  Eli 
Bunker,  and  the  other  to  ( 'aptain  Cephas 
Dyer.  These  householders  were  two  very 
respectable  retired  mariners,  the  first  a  wid> 
ower  about  fifty,  and  the  other  a  bachelor  of 
perhaps  the  same  age,  a  few  years  more  or 
less  making  but  little  difference  in  this  region 
of  weather-beaten  youth  and  seasoned  age. 

Each  of  these  good  captains  lived  alone, 
and  each  took  entire  charge  of  his  own  do- 
mestic affdrs,  not  because  he  was  poor,  bnt 
because  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  When  Cap- 
tain Eli  retired  from  the  sea  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  good  vessel,  which  he  sold  at  a  fair 
fwoftt;  and  Captain  Cephas  had  made  money 
in  many  a  voyage  before  he  built  his  house 
in  Sponkannis  and  settled  there. 

When  Captain  Elfs  wife  was  living,  she 
was  his  household  manager;  but  Captain  Ce- 
phas had  never  had  a  woman  in  his  house, 
except  during  the  first  few  months  of  his 
occupancy,  when  certain  female  neighbors 
came  in  occasionally  to  attend  to  little  mat- 
ters of  cleaning  which,  according  to  popu- 
lar notions,  properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
woman. 

But  Captain  Cephas  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  He  did  not  like  a  woman's  ways, 


especially  her  ways  of  attending  to  domes- 
tic affaini.  He  liked  to  live  in  sailor  fashion, 
and  to  keep  house  in  sailor  fashion.  In  his 
establishment  everything  was  shipshape,  and 
everything  which  could  be  stowed  away  was 
stowed  away,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  banker. 
The  floors  were  holystoned  nearly  every  day, 
and  the  whole  house  was  repainted  about 
twice  a  year,  a  little  at  a  time,  when  the 
weather  was  suitable  for  this  marine  recrea- 
tion. Things  not  in  frequent  use  were  lashed 
securely  to  the  walls,  or  perhaps  put  out  of 
the  way  by  being  hauled  up  to  the  ceiling  by 
means  of  blocks  and  tackle.  His  cooking  was 
done  sailor  fashion,  like  ever>'thing  else,  and 
he  never  failed  to  have  plum-dutf  on  Sunday. 
His  well  was  near  his  house,  and  every 
morning  he  dropped  into  it  a  lead  and  line, 
and  noted  down  the  depth  of  water.  Three 
times  a  day  he  entered  in  a  little  note-book 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  barometer  and  thermometer,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  special  weather 
points  when  necessuy. 

Captain  Eli  managed  his  domestic  affairs 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  He  kept  bouse 
woman  fashion,  not,  however,  in  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  woman,  but  after  the  manner 
of  his  late  wife,  Miranda  Bunker,  now  dead 
some  seven  years.  Like  his  friend  Captain 
Cephas,  he  had  had  the  assistance  of  his  fe- 
male  neighbors  during  the  earlier  days  of  his 
A^-idowhood.  \'nt  he  soon  found  that  these 
women  did  not  do  things  as  Miranda  used  to 
do  them,  and  although  he  frequently  sug- 
gested that  they  should  endeavor  to  imitate 
the  methods  of  his  late  consort,  they  did  not 
even  ^  to  do  things  as  she  used  to  do  them, 
preferring  their  own  ways.  Therefore  it  was 
that  Captain  Eli  determined  to  keep  house  by 
himself,  and  to  do  it,  as  nearly  as  his  nature 
would  allow,  as  Miranda  used  to  do  it.  He 
swept  his  floors  and  he  shook  his  door-mats, 
he  washed  his  paint  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
and  he  dusted  his  furniture  with  a  soft  doth, 
which  he  afterward  stuck  behind  a  chest  of 
drawers.  He  made  his  bed  very  neatly,  turn- 
ing down  the  sheet  at  the  top,  and  setting 
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the  pillow  up  on  edge,  smoothing  it  carefully 
i^tor  heluadoneso.  His  eookingf  was  baaed 
on  the  methods  of  the  late  Miranda;  he  had 

never  been  able  to  make  bread  rise  properly, 
but  he  had  always  liked  ship  biscuit,  and  he 
now  greatly  preferred  them  to  the  risen 
bread  madi'  ^'>■  his  nei^^hbors;  an«l  as  to  coffee 
and  the  plainer  articles  of  food  with  which 
he  furnished  his  table,  even  Miranda  herself 
would  not  have  objected  to  them  had  she 
been  alive  and  very  hungry. 

The  bouses  of  the  two  captains  were  not 
very  far  apart,  and  they  were  good  neigh- 
]»ors,  often  smokinfx  their  pipes  together  and 
talking  of  the  sea.  But  this  was  always  on 
the  little  porch  in  front  of  Captain  Cephas's 
house,  or  by  his  kitchen  fire  in  the  winter. 
Captain  Kli  did  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco- 
smoke  in  his  house,  or  even  in  front  of  it 
in  snmrner-ttme,  when  the  doors  were  open. 
He  had  no  objection  himself  to  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  woman  housekeeping  that  rooms  should 
smell  of  it»  and  he  was  always  tme  to  those 
principles. 

It  was  late  in  a  certain  December,  and 
through  the  vilhtge  thwe  was  a  pleasant 

little  flutter  of  Christmas  preparations.  Cap- 
tain Eli  had  been  up  to  the  store,  and  he  had 
stayed  there  a  good  while,  warming  himself 
by  the  stove,  ai^  watching  the  women  com* 
ing  in  to  buy  things  for  Christmas.  It  was 
strange  how  many  things  they  bought  for 
presents  or  for  holiday  use— fancy  soap  and 
candy,  handkerchiefs  and  little  woolen  shawls 
for  old  people,  and  a  lot  of  pretty  little  things 
which  he  knew  the  use  of,  but  which  Captain 
Cephas  would  never  have  understood  at  all 
had  he  been  thi^re  in  the  store. 

As  Captain  Eli  came  out  of  the  store  he 
saw  a  cart  in  which  were  two  good-sized 
Christmas  trees  which  had  been  cut  in  the 
woods,  and  were  poinp,  one  to  Captain 
Holmes's  house,  and  the  other  to  Mother 
Nelson's.  Captain  Hohnes  had  grandchildren, 
and  Mother  Nelson,  with  never  a  child  of  her 
own,  good  old  soul,  had  three  little  orphan 
nieces  who  never  wanted  for  anything  need- 
ful at  Christmas  time,  or  any  other  time. 

Captain  Kli  walked  home  ven,'  slowly,  tak- 
ing observations  in  his  mind.  It  was  more 
than  seven  years  since  he  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  Christmas,  except  that  on  that 
day  he  had  always  made  himself  a  raince-pie. 
the  construction  and  the  consumption  of 
which  were  equally  difficult.  It  is  true  that 
neighbors  had  invited  him,  and  thcv  had 
invited  Captain  Cephas,  to  their  Christmas 
dinners,  but  neither  of  these  worthy  seamen 


had  ever  accepted  any  of  these  invitations. 
Even  holiday  food,  when  not  cooked  in  sailor 

fashion,  did  not  agree  with  Captain  Cephas, 
and  it  would  have  pained  the  good  heart  of 
Captain  Eli  if  he  hud  been  forced  to  make 
believe  to  enjoy  a  Christmas  dinner  so  very 
inferior  to  those  which  Miranda  used  to  set 
before  him. 

But  now  the  heart  of  Captain  EH  was 
gently  moved  by  a  ('hristmas  Hatter.  It  had 
been  foolish,  perhaps,  for  him  to  go  up  to  the 
store  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but  the  mischief 
had  been  done.  Old  feelings  bad  come  back 
to  him,  and  he  would  be  jj^iad  to  celebrate 
Christmas  this  year  if  he  could  think  of  any 
good  way  to  do  it;  and  the  result  of  his  men- 
tal observations  was  that  he  went  over  to 
Captain  Cephas's  house  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Captain  Cephas  was  in  his  kitchen,  smok- 
ing his  third  morning  pipe.  Captain  Eli  filled 
his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire 

«i  Cap  n,M  said  he, « what  doyou  say  to  our 
keepin'  Christmas  this  year?  A  Christmas 
dinner  is  no  good  if  it 's  got  to  be  eat  alone, 
and  you  and  me  might  eat  ourn  together.  It 
might  be  in  my  house,  or  it  might  be  in  your 
house;  it  won't  make  no  great  difference  to 
me,  which.  Of  course  I  Tike  woman  house- 
keeping as  is  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  ser- 
vice for  my  house;  but  next  best  to  that  I 
like  .sailor  houst'kee)>in',  so  I  don't  mind  which 
house  the  dinner  is  in,  Cap'n  Cephas,  so  it 
suits  you.» 

Captain  Cephas  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  «  You  're  pretty  late  thinkin'  about 
it,M  said  he,  «for  day  after  to-morrow  's 
Christmas.* 

«That  don't  make  no  difference,"  said  Cap- 
tain Eli.  «  What  things  we  want  that  are  not 
in  my  house  or  your  house  we  can  easily  get 
either  up  at  the  store  or  else  in  the  woods.» 

«In  the  w  ooiIsIm  e.xclaimed  Captain  Cephas. 
«  What  in  the  name  of  thunder  do  you  expect 
to  get  in  the  woods  for  Christmas?  » 

« A  ('hristmas  tree,*  said  Captain  Eli.  « I 
thought  it  might  be  a  nice  thing  to  have 
a  Christmas  tree  for  Christmas.  Captain 
Holmes  has  got  one,  and  Mother  Nelson 's 
^ot  another.  I  guess  nearly  everybody  's 
got  one.  It  won't  cost  anything— I  can  go 
and  cut  it.i» 

(  at  tain  Cephas  grinned  a  grin,  as  if  a 
c^rrat  K«ak  had  been  sprung  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  stretching  nearly  from  stem  to  stem. 

«  A  Christmas  tree! »  he  exclaimed.  •  Well, 
I  am  lilrssfd  !  Hut  look  here,  Cap'n  Eli;  you 
dont  know  what  a  Christmas  tree 's  fer:  it's 
fer  children,  and  not  fer  grown-ups.  Nobody 
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ever  does  have  a  Christmas  tree  in  any  house 
where  there  aint  no  children.* 

Capt^un  EH  rose  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  tire.  « I  did  n't  thinJi  of  that,)*  he  said, 
«  bot  I  guess  it  'sso;  and  when  Icome  to  tMnk 
of  it,  a  Christmas  is  n't  much  of  8  Christmas, 
an3n*-ay,  without  children.* 

«You  never  had  none,*  said  Captain  Ce- 
phas, «  and  you 've  kept  Christmas.* 

« Yes,>»  replied  Captain  Eli,  reflectively; 
«  we  did  do  it,  but  there  was  always  a  lack- 
ment— Hinnda  has  said  so,  and  I  have  said 

BOJ» 

« You  did  n't  have  no  Christmas  tree,*  said 
Captain  Cephas. 
«No,  we  did  n't;  but  I  don't  think  that 

folk^?  was  as  much  set  on  Christmas  trees 
then  as  they  'pear  to  be  now.  I  wonder,*  he 
continued,  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the  ceiling, 
•  if  we  was  to  fix  up  a  Christmas  tree— and 
you  and  me  irot  a  lot  of  pretty  things  that 
we 've  picked  up  all  over  the  world,  that 
would  go  miles  ahead  of  anything  that  could 
be  bought  at  the  store  for  Christmas  trees 
—  if  we  was  to  fix  up  a  tree,  real  nice,  if  we 
could  n't  get  some  child  or  other  that  was  n't 
likely  to  have  a  tree  to  come  in  and  look  at 
it,  and  stay  awhile,  and  make  Christmas  more 
like  Christmas;  and  then  when  it  went  away 
it  eonld  take  along  the  things  that  was  hang- 
in'  on  the  tree,  and  keep  'em  for  its  own.* 

•  That  would  n't  work,*  said  C-aptain  Ce- 
phas. «If  you  get  a  child  into  this  business, 
yon  must  let  it  nang  up  its  stockin'  befuw  ft 
gru  Vil  li,  and  find  it  full  in  the  morTiin*, 
and  then  tell  it  an  ali-hred  lie  about  ii^anta 
Claus  if  it  asks  any  questions.  Most  children 
think  more  of  stockin's  than  they  do  of  trees; 
80  I 've  heard,  at  least.* 

« I 've  got  no  objections  to  stockin's,*  said 
Captain  EIL  «If  it  wanted  to  hang  one  up, 
it  could  hang  one  up  either  here  or  in  my 
house,  wherever  we  kept  Christmas." 

«  You  could  n't  keep  a  child  all  night,>»  sar- 
domcally  remarked  Captain  Cephas,  «and  no 
more  could  I;  for  if  it  was  to  get  up  a  croup 
in  the  night,  it  would  be  as  if  we  was  on  a 
lee  shore  with  anchcyrs  draggin'  and  a  gale 
a-blowin'.i» 

"That 's  so,*  said  Captain  Eli:  «you 've 
put  it  fair.  I  suppose  if  we  did  keep  a  child 
all  nighty  we 'd  have  to  have  some  sort  of  a 

woman  within  }^\\  in  case  of  a  .sudden  blow.* 
Captain  Cephas  sniffed.  « What  *8  the  good 
of  talkin'  ?  *  said  he.  « There  ain't  no  child, 
and  there  ain't  no  woman  that  yon  could  hire 
to  sit  all  night  on  my  front  step  or  on  your 
front  step  a-waitin'  to  be  piped  on  deck  in 
case  of  croup.* 


«Ko,»»  said  Captain  Eli.  « I  don't  suppose 
there 's  any  child  in  this  village  that  ain't 
goin'  to  be  provided  with  a  Christmas  tree  or 
a  Christmas  stockin',  or  periiaps  both,  ex- 
cept, now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  Kttle 
gal  that  was  brought  down  here  with  her 
mother  last  summer,  and  has  been  kept  by 
Mrs.  Crumley  sence  her  mother  diedj* 

•  And  won't  be  kept  much  lottger,»  said 
Captiiin  Cephas;  «for  I 've  heam  Mrs.  Crum- 
ley say  she  could  n't  afford  it.» 

•That 's  so,*  said  Captain  EIL  «If  she 
can'.t  afford  to  keep  the  little  gal»  she  can't 
afford  to  give  no  Christmas  trees  nor  stock- 
in's; and  so  it  seems  to  me,  Cap'n,  that  that 
little  gal  would  be  a  pretty  good  child  to  help 
us  keep  Christmas." 

«  You  're  all  the  time  forgettin',»  said  the 
other,  « that  nuther  of  us  can  keep  a  child 
all  night.* 

Captain  Eli  seated  himself,  and  looked  pon- 
deringly  into  the  tire.  •<  You  're  right,  Cap'n,* 
said  he; «  we 'd  have  to  ship  some  woman  to 
take  care  of  her.  Of  course  it  would  nt  be 

no  use  to  ask  Mrs  Crumley?* 

Captain  Cephas  laughed.  «I  should  say 
not* 

•  And  there  does  n't  seem  to  Ite  anybody 
else,*  said  his  companion.  «Can  you  think 
of  anybody,  Cap'n  ?• 

"There  ain't  nobody  to  think  of,*  replied 
Captain  Cephas,  « unless  it  might  be  Eliza 
Trimmer;  she 's  generally  ready  enough  to  do 
anything  that  turns  up.  But  she  would  n't 
be  no  good— her  house  is  too  fur  away  for 
either  you  or  me  to  hail  her  in  case  a  croup 
came  up  suddint.* 

«That 's  80^*  said  Captain  Eli;  « she  does 
live  a  long  way  off.» 

«  So  that  settles  the  whole  business,*  said 
Captain  Cephas.  «She 's  too  fur  away  to 
come  if  wanted,  and  nuther  of  us  could  n't 
keep  no  child  without  f^omebody  to  come  if 
they  was  wanted,  and  it 's  no  use  to  have  a 
Christmas  tree  without  a  child.  A  Christmas 
without  a  Christmas  tree  don't  seem  afjee- 
able  to  you,  Cap'n,  so  I  guess  we 'd  better 
get  along  just  the  same  as  we 've  been  in  the 
habit  of  doin',  and  eat  our  Christmas  dinner, 
as  we  do  our  other  meals,  in  our  own  houses.* 

Captain  Eli  looked  into  the  fire.  « I  don't 
like  to  give  up  things  if  I  can  help  it.  That 
was  always  my  wav.  If  wind  and  tide 's  a*j'in' 
me,  1  can  wait  till  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
of  them,  serve.)* 

«  Yes,*  said  C'aptain  Cephas;  «you  was  al- 
ways that  kind  of  a  man.» 

"  That 's  so.  But  it  does  'pear  to  me  as  if 
I 'd  have  to  give  up  this  time;  but  it 's  a  pity 
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to  do  it,  on  account  of  the  little  gal,  because 
she  ain't  likely  to  have  any  Christmas  this 
year.  She 's  a  nice  little  gal,  and  takes  as 
natural  to  navigation  as  if  she 'd  been  born 
at  sea.  I 've  given  her  two  or  three  things 
because  she 's  so  pretty,  but  there 's  nothin' 
she  likes  so  much  as  a  little  ship  I  gave  her.* 

«  Perhaps  she  was  born  at  sea,»  remarked 
Captain  Cephas. 

•  Perhaps  she  wa.s,»  said  the  other;  «and 
that  makes  it  the  bigger  pity.* 

For  a  few  moments  nothing  was  said. 
Then  Captain  Eli  suddenly  exclaimed,  « I  '11 
tell  you  what  we  might  do,  ('ap'n;  we  might 
ask  Mrs.  Trimmer  to  lend  a  hand  in  givin'  the 
little  gal  a  Christmas.  She  ain't  got  nobody 
in  her  house  but  herself,  and  I  guess  she 'd 
be  glad  enough  to  help  give  that  little  gal  a 
regular  Christmas.  She  could  go  and  get  the 
child  and  bring  her  to  your  house  or  to  my 
house,  or  wherever  we're  goin'  to  keep  Christ- 
mas, and— » 

«  Well,»  said  Captain  Cephas,  with  an  air 
of  scrutinizing  inquiry,  «  what  ?  * 

«  Well,"  replied  the  other,  a  little  hesitat- 
ingly, «so  far  as  1  'm  concerned— that  is,  I 
don't  mind  one  way  or  the  other— she  might 
take  her  Christmas  dinner  along  with  ua  and 
the  little  gal,  and  then  she  could  fix  her  stock- 
in'  to  be  hung  up,  and  help  with  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  — » 

«  Well,»  demanded  Captain  Cephas, «  what?  » 

«  Well,*  said  Captain  Eli,  «8he  could— that 
is,  it  does  n't  make  any  difference  to  me  one 
way  or  the  other— she  might  stay  all  night 
at  whatever  house  we  kept  Christmas  in,  and 
then  you  and  me  might  spend  the  night  in  the 
other  house,  and  then  she  could  be  ready 
there  to  help  the  child  in  the  mornin',  when 
she  came  to  look  at  her  stockin'." 

Captain  Cephas  fixed  upon  his  friend  an 
earnest  glare.  «  That 's  pretty  considerable 
of  an  idea  to  come  upon  you  so  8ud(lint,»  said 
he;  «  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  there  ain't 
a-goin'  to  be  any  such  doin's  in  my  house.  If 
you  choose  to  come  over  here  to  sleep,  and 
giv*  up  your  house  to  any  woman  you  can 
find  to  take  care  of  the  little  gal,  all  right; 
but  the  thing  can't  be  done  here.» 

There  was  a  certain  severity  in  these  re- 
marks, but  they  appeared  to  affect  Captain 
Eli  very  pleasantly. 

«  Well,»  said  he,  « if  you  're  satisfied,  I  am. 
1  '11  agree  to  any  plan  you  choose  to  make. 
It  does  n't  matter  to  me  which  house  it 's  in, 
and  if  you  say  my  house,  I  say  my  house;  all 
I  want  is  to  make  the  business  agreeable  to 
all  concerned.  Now  it 's  time  for  me  to  go 
to  my  dinner;  and  this  afternoon  we 'd  better 


go  and  try  to  get  things  straightened  out, 
because  the  little  gal,  and  whatever  woman 
comes  with  her,  ought  to  be  at  my  house  to- 
morrow before  dark.  S'posin'  we  divide  up 
this  business:  I  '11  go  and  see  Mrs.  Crumley 
about  the  little  gal,  and  you  can  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Trimmer." 

«  No,  sir,"  promptly  replied  Captain  Cephas, 
« I  don't  go  to  see  no  Mrs.  Trimmer.  You 
can  see  both  of  them  just  the  same  as  you 
can  see  one— they  're  all  along  the  same  way. 
I  '11  go  cut  the  Christmas  tree." 

"All  right,"  said  Captain  Eli;  «it  don't 
make  no  diflference  to  me  which  does  which; 
but  if  I  was  you,  Cap'n,  I 'd  cut  a  good  big 
tree,  because  we  might  as  well  have  a  good 
one  while  we  *re  about  it.» 


"WHEN   IIK  HAD  KATKN  DINNEtt  AXD 

WAftllKD  in-   IIIH  IHflHKP." 

When  he  had  eaten  his  dinner  and  washed 
up  his  dishes,  and  had  put  everything  away 
in  neat,  housewifely  order.  Captain  Eli  went 
to  -Mrs.  Crumley's  house,  and  very  soon  fin- 
ished his  business  there.  Mrs.  Crumley  kept 
the  only  house  which  might  Iw  considered  a 
boarding-house  in  the  village  of  Sponkannis; 
and  when  she  had  consented  to  take  charge 
of  the  little  girl  who  had  l^^en  left  on  her 
hands  she  had  hoped  it  would  not  be  very 
long  before  she  would  hear  from  some  of  her 
relatives  in  regard  to  her  maintenance;  but 
she  had  heard  nothing,  and  had  now  ceased 
to  ex|)ect  to  hear  anything,  and  in  conse- 
quence had  frequently  remarked  that  she 
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ranat  dispose  of  the  elidd  some  way  or  other, 

for  she  could  n't  afford  to  keep  her  any  longer. 
Even  an  absence  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  house 
of  the  good  captain  would  be  some  relief, 
and  Mrs.  Crumley  readily  consented  to  the 
Christmas  scheme.  A.s  to  the  little  Kirl. 
was  delighted.  She  already  looked  upon  Cap- 
tain Eli  as  her  best  friend  in  the  w«dd. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  go  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
house  and  put  the  business  before  her.  « It 
ought  to  be  plain  sailin'  enough,)'  Captain 
Eli  said  to  himself,  over  and  over  again; 
« but  for  all  that  it  doot  seem  to  be  plain 
8ailin> 

But  he  was  not  a  nan  to  be  deterred  by 

difficult  navigation,  and  he  walked  straight 

to  Eliza  Trimmer's  house. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  was  a  comely  woman,  about 
thirty-five,  who  had  come  to  the  village  a 
year  before,  and  had  maintained  herself,  or 
at  ieaat^  had  tried  to,  by  dressmaking  and 
pUun  sewing.  I9ie  had  lived  at  Stetford,  a 
aesport  about  twenty  miles  away,  and  from 
there,  three  years  before,  her  husband.  Cap- 
tain Trimmer,  had  sailed  away  in  a  good-sized 
achooner,  and  had  never  returned.  She  had 
come  to  Sponkannis  beeau.se  .^he  thou^^ht  that 
there  she  could  live  cheaper  and  get  more 
work  than  in  her  former  home.  She  had 
found  the  first  quite  possible,  but  her  aucceea 
in  regard  to  the  work  had  not  been  very 
great. 

When  Captain  Eli  entered  Mrs.  Trinimei's 

little  room,  he  found  her  bu.^y  mending  a  sail. 
Here  fortune  favored  him.  <•  Y'>n  turn  your 
hand  to  'most  anything,  Mrs.  iruruner,"  said 
he,  after  he  had  greeUid  her. 

«0h,  slie  an.^wered,  with  a  pmile;  «I 
am  obliged  to  do  that.  Mending  sails  is  pretty 
heavy  work,  but  it 's  better  than  nothing.*  * 

« I  had  a  notion,"  said  he,  « that  you  was 
ready  to  turn  your  hand  to  any  «jood  kind  of 
business,  so  1  tiiought  I  would  step  in  and 
ask  yon  if  you 'd  turn  your  hand  to  a  little 
bit  of  business  I 've  pfot  on  the  .stocks. »> 

She  stopped  sewing  on  the  sail,  and  listened 
while  Captain  'EAi  laid  his  plan  before  her. 
« It 's  very  kind  in  you  and  Captain  Cephas 
to  think  of  all  that,»  said  she.  «  I  have  often 
noticed  that  poor  little  girl,  and  pitied  her. 
Certainly  I  'II  come,  and  you  need  n't  say 
anything!;  about  paying  me  for  it.  I  would  n't 
think  of  asking  to  be  paid  for  doing  a  thing 
like  that.  And  besides  » —she  smiled  again 
as  she  spoke— « if  you  are  going  to  give  me 
a  Christmas  dinner,  as  you  say,  that  will 
make  things  more  than  square." 

Captain  Eli  did  not  exactly  agree  with  her; 
but  be  was  in  very  good  humor,  and  she  was 


in  good  hnmor,  and  the  matter  was  soon  set- 

tle(i,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  promi.sed  to  come  to 
the  captain's  house  in  the  morning  and  help 
about  the  Christmas  tree,  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  ii,o  to  j;et  the  little  girl  from  Mrs. 
Crumley's  and  brinir  her  to  the  house. 

Captain  Eli  was  delighted  with  the  arrange- 
ments. «Thing8  now  seem  to  he  goin*  along 
before  a  spankin'  breeze,"  said  he.  « P>ut  I 
don't  know  about  the  dinner:  I  pfues.s  you  will 
have  to  leave  that  to  me.  1  don't  believe 
Captain  Cephas  could  eat  a  woman-cooked 
diniier.  '.s  accustomed  to  livin'  sailor  fash- 
ion, you  know,  and  he  has  declared  over  and 
over  again  to  me  that  woman-cookin'  does  n't 
agree  with  him.i» 

«  But  1  can  cook  sailor  fashion,"  said  Mrs. 
Trimmer— « just  as  much  sailor  fashion  as 
you  or  Captain  Cephas;  and  if  he  dont  be- 
lieve it,  I  '11  prove  it  to  him;  ao  you  need  nt 
wom^  about  that* 

When  the  captain  had  gone,  Mrs.  Trimmer 
gaily  put  away  the  aaSL  There  was  no  need 
to  finish  it  in  a  hurry,  and  no  knowing  when 
she  would  get  her  money  for  it  when  it  was 
done.  No  one  had  asked  her  to  a  Christmas 
dinner  tliat  year,  and  she  had  e.xpected  to 
have  a  lonely  time  of  it;  but  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  spend  Christmas  with  the  little 
girl  and  the  two  good  captains.  Instead  of 
sewinp  any  more  on  the  sail,  she  f^^ot  out  some 
of  her  own  clothes  to  see  if  they  needed  any- 
thing done  to  them. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Trimmer  went  to 
Captain  Eli's  lutuse,  and  tindinj^  Captain  Ce- 
phas there,  they  all  set  to  wurk  at  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  which  was  a  very  tine  one,  and 
had  been  planted  in  a  box.  Captain  Ce- 
phas had  brought  over  a  bundle  of  things 
from  his  house,  and  Captain  Eli  kept  running 
here  and  there,  bringing  each  time  that  he  re- 
turned some  new  object,  wonderful  or  pretty, 
which  he  had  brought  from  China  or  Japan 
or  Korea,  or  some  spicy  island  of  the  Eastern 
seas;  and  nearly  every  time  he  came  with 
these  treasures  Mrs.  Trimmer  declared  that 
these  things  were  too  good  to  put  upon  a 
Chri.stmas  tree,  even  for  such  a  nice  little  girl 
as  the  one  for  which  that  tree  was  intended. 
The  presents  which  Captain  Cephas  brought 
were  much  more  suitable  for  the  purpose: 
they  wert'  odd  and  funny,  and  .some  of  them 
pn  tty,  but  not  expensive,  as  were  the  fans 
and  bits  of  shell-work  and  carved  ivories 
which  Captain  Eli  wished  to  tie  upon  the 
twigs  of  the  tree. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  all 
this,  hut  Captain  Eli  had  his  own  way. 

« I  don't  suppose,  af  tw  all,*  said  he^ « that 
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the  little  gal  ought  to  have  all  the  things. 
This  is  such  a  big  tree  that  it 's  more  like  a 
family  tree.  Cap'n  Cephas  can  take  some  of 
my  things,  and  1  can  take  some  of  his  things, 
and,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  if  there  's  anything  you 
like,  you  can  call  it  your  present,  and  take 


they  all  ought  to  be  together  the  whole  of 
that  Christmas  eve.  As  for  the  big  dinner  on 
the  morrow,  that  was  another  affair,  for  Mrs. 
Trimmer  undertook  to  make  Captain  Cephas 
understand  that  she  had  always  cooked  for 
Captain  Trimmer  in  sailor  fashion,  and  if  he 


MAtn  IT  t.  «  UKtLf. 

"CAFTAIN  CKPIIA8  HAD  BttOroilT  <»VEB  A  BUNDI.K  OT  TlIINOg." 


it  for  your  own;  so  that  will  be  fair  and  com- 
fortable all  round.  What  I  want  is  to  make 
everybody  satisfied.** 

« I 'm  sure  I  think  they  ought  to  be.»  said 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  looking  very  kindly  at  Captain 
Kli. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  went  home  to  her  own  house 
to  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  brought 
the  little  girl.  She  had  said  there  ought  to 
be  an  early  supper,  so  that  the  child  would 
have  time  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  tree  before 
she  became  sleepy. 

This  meal  was  prepared  entirely  by  Captain 
Eli,  and  in  sailor  fashion,  not  woman  fashion, 
80  that  Captain  Cephas  could  make  no  excuse 
for  eating  his  supper  at  home.  Of  course 


objected  to  her  plum-duff,  or  if  anybody  else 
objected  to  her  mince-pie,  she  was  going  to 
be  very  much  surprised. 

Captain  Cephas  ate  his  supper  with  a  good 
relish,  and  was  still  eating  when  the  rest  had 
finished.  As  to  the  Christmas  tree,  it  was  the 
most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  that 
had  ever  been  set  up  in  that  region.  It  had 
no  candles  upon  it,  but  was  lighted  by  three 
lamps  and  a  ship's  lantern,  placed  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room,  and  the  little  girl  was 
as  happy  as  if  the  tree  were  decorated  with 
little  dolls  and  glass  balls.  Mrs.  Trimmer 
was  inten.sely  pleased  and  interested  to  see 
the  child  so  happy,  and  Captain  Kli  was 
much  pleased  and  interested  to  see  the  child 
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BO  happy,  and  Capt^iin  Cephas  was  greatly 
interesled,  and  perhaps  a  little  amused  in  a 
superior  fashion,  to  see  Captain  EU  and  Mn. 
Trimmer  and  the  little  child  so  happy. 

Then  the  distribution  of  the  presents  be- 
gan. Oaptain  Eli  asked  Captain  Cephas  if  he 
might  have  the  wooden  pipe  that  the  latter 
had  brought  for  his  present.  Captain  Cephas 
said  he  might  take  it,  for  all  he  cared,  and  be 
welcome  to  it.  Then  Captain  Eli  gave  Cap- 
tain Cephas  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  of 
a  very  curious  pattern,  and  Captain  Cephas 
thanked  him  kindly.  After  which  Captain  Eli 
bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Trimmer  a  most  beauti- 
ful tortoise-shell  comb,  carved  and 
cut  and  polished  in  a  wunderiul 
way,  and  with  it  he  gave  a  tor^ 
toise-shell  fan,  carved  in  the  same 
fashion,  because  he  said  the  two 
things  seemed  to  belong  to  each 
other  and  ought  to  go  together; 
and  he  would  not  listen  to  one 
word  of  what  Mrs.  Trimmer  said 
about  the  gifts  being  too  food  for 
her,  and  that  she  was  not  likely 
ever  to  use  them. 

•  It  seems  to  me,»  said  Captain  , 
Cephas, « that  you  might  be  giving 
something  to  the  little  gal.» 

And  then  Captain  Eli  remem- 
bered that  the  child  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  her  soul  was 
lifted  into  ecstasy  by  many  gil't^n, 
some  of  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  de-        „ , 
clared  were  too  good  for  any  child 
in   this  wide,  wide  world;  but 
Captain  Eli  answered  that  they  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  somebody  untQ  «tiie  little 
gal  *  was  old  enough  to  know  their  value. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that,  unbeknown  to 
anybody  else,  Mrs.  Trimmer  had  put  some  pres- 
ents on  the  tree,  which  were  things  which 
had  lifcn  limn^ht  by  Captain  Trimmer  from 
somewhere  in  the  far  East  or  the  distant  West. 
These  she  bestowed  upon  Captain  Cephas  and 
Captain  Eli,  and  the  end  of  all  this  was  that 
in  the  whole  of  Sponkannis,  from  the  foot  of 
the  bluif  to  the  east,  to  the  very  last  house 
on  the  shore  to  the  west,  there  was  not  one 
Christmas  eve  party  so  happy  as  this  one. 

Captain  C^ephas  was  not  quite  so  happy  as 
the  three  others  were,  but  he  was  very  much 
interested.  About  nine  o'clock  the  party 
broke  up,  and  the  two  rnptain?  put  on  their 
caps  and  buttoned  up  their  pea-jackets,  and 
started  for  Captain  Cephas's  house;  but  not 
before  Captain  Eli  had  carefully  fastened 
every  window  and  every  door  except  the 
front  door,  and  had  told  Mrs.  Trimmer  how 


to  fasten  that  when  they  had  gone,  and  had 
given  her  a  boatswain's  whistle,  which  she 
mii^t  blow  out  of  the  window  if  thwe  should 
be  a  sudden  croup,  and  it  should  bo  necessary 
for  any  one  to  go  anywhere.  He  was  sure  he 
could  hear  it,  for  the  wind  was  enctly  right 
for  him  to  hear  a  whistle  from  his  house. 
And  when  they  had  jrone.  Mrs.  Trimmer  put 
the  little  girl  to  bed,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  in  what  a  wondwfuUy  neat  voA  woman- 
like fashion  that  house  was  kept. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  that  night 
when  Captain  Eli,  sleeping  ha  bis  bmik  oppo- 
site that  of  Gpptain  Cephas,  was  aroused  by 


••IT  WAS  A  raOUWOKD  CHY." 

hearing  a  sound.  He  had  been  lying  with  his 
best  ear  uppermost,  so  that  he  shmild  hear 

anything  if  there  happened  to  be  anything 
to  hear;  and  he  did  hear  something,  but  it 
was  not  a  boatswain's  whistle,  it  was  a  pro- 
longed cry,  and  it  seemed  to  come  tnm  tho 

sea. 

In  a  moment  Captain  Eli  was  sitting  on  the 
side  of  his  bunk,-  listening  intently.  Again 
came  the  cry.  The  window  toward  the  sea 
was  slightly  open,  and  he  heard  it  plainly. 

«  Cap'n! »  said  he,  and  at  the  word  Captain 
Cephas  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  hh  bunk, 
listening.  He  knew  from  hi.s  companion's  atti- 
tude, plainly  visible  in  the  light  of  a  lantern 
which  hung  on  a  hook  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  that  he  had  heem  awakened  to  listen. 
Again  came  the  cry. 

«  That 's  distress  at  sea,"  said  Captain  Ce- 
phas. MHarkenl* 

They  listened  again  for  nearly  a  minute, 
when  the  cry  was  repeated. 

«  Bounce  on  deck,  boys!»»  said  Captain  Ce- 
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phas,  getting  out  on  the  floor.   « There  's 
some  one  in  oiBtreae  offfthoreJ* 
Captain  Eli  jumped  to  the  floor,  and  began 

to  dress  quickly. 

«lt  could  n't  be  a  call  from  land?*  he 
asked  hurriedly.  « It  don't  sound  a  bit  to  you 
like  a  boatswain's  whistle,  docs  it?* 

«No,tt  said  Captain  Cephas,  disdainfully. 
« It  'a  a  call  from  Ma.»  And  then,  seizing  a 
lantern,  he  rushed  down  the  corri(»anionway. 

As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a 
call  from  sea,  Captain  Eli  was  one  in  feeling 
and  action  with  Captain  Cephas.  The  latter 
hastily  oppneil  the  drafts  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  put  on  some  wood,  and  by  the  time  this 
was  done  Captain  Eli  had  the  kettle  filled  and 
on  the  stove.  Then  they  clapped  on  their  caps 
and  their  pea-jackets,  each  took  an  oar  from 
a  corner  in  the  back  hall,  and  together  they 
ran  down  to  the  heaeh. 

The  nij^ht  was  dark,  but  not  very  cold,  and 
Captain  Cephas  had  been  to  the  store  that 
morning  in  his  boat.  Whenever  he  went  to 
the  store,  ami  the  weather  permitted,  he 
rowed  there  in  his  boat  ratlier  than  walk.  At 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  drawn  up 
on  the  sand,  the  two  men  stood  and  listened. 
Again  came  the  cry  from  the  sea, 

« It 's  something  ashore  on  the  Turtle-back 
iJboal,*  said  Captain  C  ^jphas. 

•  Ywj^  said  Captain  Eli;  Mand  it 's  some 
small  craft,  for  that  cry  is  down  pret^  nigh 
to  the  water." 

«Ye8,»  said  Captain  Cephas; « and  there  *8 
only  one  man  aboard,  or  else  they  ^d  take 
turns  a-hollerin'.» 

« He 's  a  stranger.'*  said  Captain  Eli,  «  or 
he  would  nt  have  tried,  even  with  a  catboat^ 
to  get  in  over  that  shoal  on  ehh-tide." 

As  they  spoke  they  ran  the  boat  out  into 
the  water  and  jumped  in,  each  with  an  oar. 
Then  they  pulled  for  the  Turtle-back  ShoaL 

.Although  these  two  captains  were  men  of 
fifty  or  thereabout,  they  were  as  strong  and 
tough  as  any  young  fellows  in  the  village,  and 
they  pulleii  witli  .steady  strokes,  and  sent  the 
heavy  boat  skinniiin)^  over  the  water,  not  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  I'urlle-luiek  Shoal, 
but  now  a  few  points  in  tiie  darknesB  thi8 
way,  and  now  a  few  points  in  the  (iarkne.s8 
that  way,  then  with  a  great  curve  to  the  south 
through  the  dark  night,  keeping  always  near 
the  middle  of  the  only  good  channel  out  of 
the  bay  when  the  tide  wa.-^  ebbinc;. 

Now  the  cries  from  seaward  had  ceased, 
hut  the  two  captaim  were  not  discouraged. 

«Ho 's  heard  the  thumpin'  of  OUT  oar8»» 
aaid  Captain  Cephas. 

« He 's  listenin',  and  he  11  sing  out  again  if 


he  thinks  we  're  goin'  wrong,*  said  Captain 
Eli;  «  of  course  he  don^  know  anything  abmit 

that." 

And  so  when  they  made  the  sweep  to  the 
south  the  cry  came  again,  and  Captain  Eli 
grinned.  « We  need  n't  to  spend  no  breath 
hollerin',i»  said  he;  *<  he  11  hear  us  makin'  for 
him  in  a  minute.* 

When  they  came  to  head  for  the  Shoal  they 
lay  on  their  r»ars  fur  a  moment  while  Captain 
Cejihas  turned  the  lantern  in  the  bow  .s;o  that 
its  light  shone  out  ahead.  He  bad  not  wanted 
the  shipwrecked  person  to  see  the  light  when 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  boat  were  rowing 
away  from  him.  He  had  beard  of  castaway 
people  who  would  get  so  wild  when  they 
imagined  that  a  ship  or  boat  was  going  away 
from  them  that  they  would  jump  overboard. 

When  the  twu  captains  reached  the  shoal, 
they  found  there  a  eatboat  aground,  with 
one  man  aboard.  His  tiile  was  quickly  told. 
He  had  expected  to  run  into  the  little  bay 
that  afternoon,  but  the  wind  had  fallen,  and 
in  irymg  to  get  in  after  dark,  and  being  a 
stranger,  he  had  run  aground.  If  he  had  n<.»t 
been  so  cold,  he  said,  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  stay  there  till  the  tide  roee;  hot  he 
was  f(etting  chilled,  and  seeing  a  light  not 
far  away,  he  conclnded  to  call  for  help  as 
long  as  hi.s  voice  held  out. 

The  tw^o  captains  did  not  ask  many  ques- 
tions. They  heljted  anchor  the  catboat,  and 
then  they  took  the  man  on  their  boat  and 
rowed  him  to  shore.  He  was  getting  chilled 
sitting  out  there  doing  nothing,  and  so  when 
they  reached  the  house  they  made  him  Kome 
hot  grog,  and  promised  in  the  morning,  when 
the  tide  rose,  they  would  go  out  and  help 
him  lifing  his  boat  in.  Then  Captain  Cephas 
showed  the  stranger  to  a  bunk,  and  they  all 
went  to  bed.  Such  experiences  had  notenough 
of  novelty  to  the  good  captains  to  keep  them  . 
awake  five  minutes. 

In  the  morning  they  were  ail  up  very  early, 
and  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  a  semf  ar* 
ing  man  with  bright  blue  eyes,  said  that  as 
his  catboat  seemed  to  be  riding  all  ri^ht  at 
its  anchorage  he  did  not  care  to  go  out  after 
her  just  yet.  Any  time  during  flood-tide  would 
ilo  foi  liiui.  and  he  had  some  Imsiness  that  he 
wanted  to  attend  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  suited  the  two  captaips  very  well,  for 
they  wished  to  be  on  hand  when  the  little  girl 
discovered  her  stocking. 

«Can  you  tell  me,»  said  the  sLi  anger,  as 
he  put  on  his  cap,  « where  I  can  find  a  Mrs. 
Trimmer  who  lives  in  this  village?* 

At  these  words  all  the  sturdy  stiffness 
which*  from  his  youth  up,  had  cbaracteriied 
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the  le^  of  Captain  Eli  entirely  went  out  of 
them,  and  he  sat  suddenly  upon  a  bench.  For 
a  few  moments  there  was  silence;  then  Gap- 
tain  Cephas,  who  thought  some  answer  should 
be  made  to  the  question,  nodded  his  head. 

« I  want  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can«»  said 
the  stranger.  «I  have  come  to  see  her  on 
particular  busing  that  will  be  a  surprise  to 
her.  1  wanted  to  be  here  before  Christmas 
began,  and  that 's  the  reason  I  took  that  cab- 
boat  from  Stetford,  because  I  thoupfht  I  M 
come  quicker  that  way  than  by  land.  But  the 
wind  fell,  as  I  told  ywL  If  either  one  of  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  pilot  me  to  where 
Mrs,  Trimmer  lives,  or  to  any  point  where  I 
can  get  a  sight  of  the  place,  I  'il  be  obliged.** 

Captain  Kli  rose,  and  with  hurried  but  un- 
steady ?te|«;i  went  into  the  house  (for  they 
had  been  upon  the  little  piazza),  and  beckoned 
to  his  friend  to  follow.  The  two  men  stood 
in  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  each  other.  The 
face  of  Captain  Eli  waa  of  the  hne  of  a  clam- 
shell. 

«Go  with  him,  Cap'n,»  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper;  « I  can't  do  itJ» 

*  To  your  house  ?  *  inquired  the  other. 

«Ofconr«o;  take  him  to  niy  house.  There 
ain't  no  other  place  where  she  is.  Take  him 
nlong.H 

Captain  Cephas's  countenance  wore  an  air 
of  the  deepest  concern,  but  he  thought  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  got  the  stranger 

away. 

As  they  walked  rapidly  toward  Captain  Eli's 
house  there  was  very  little  said  by  either 
Captain  Cephas  or  the  stranger.  The  latter 
seemed  anxious  to  give  Mrs.  Trimmer  a  sur- 
prise, and  not  to  say  anything  which  might 
enable  another  person  to  interfere  with  hb 
project. 

The  two  men  hud  scarcely  .stepped  upon 
the  plana  when  Mrs.  Trimmer,  who  had  been 
expecting  early  visitors,  opened  the  door.  She 
was  about  to  call  out «  Merry  Christmas !»  but, 
her  eyes  falling  upon  a  stranger,  the  words 
stopped  at  her  lips.  First  she  turned  red, 
then  she  turned  pale,  and  Captain  Cephas 
thought  she  was  about  to  fall;  but  before 
she  could  do  this  the  stranger  had  her  in  his 
arms.  She  opi>ned  her  eyes,  which  for  a 
moment  she  had  closed,  and,  gazing  into  his 
face,  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck.  Then 
Captain  C/ephas  came  away,  without  thinking 
of  the  little  girl  and  the  pleasure  she  would 
have  in  discovering  her  Christmas  stocking. 

When  he  had  been  left  alone,  Captain  Eli 
sat  down  near  the  kitchen  stove,  close  to  the 
very  kettle  which  he  had  filled  with  water  to 
heat  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  he  had  helped 


bring  in  from  the  sea,  and,  with  his  elbows 
on  Mb  knees  and  his  fingers  in  his  hair,  he 
darkly  pondered. 

« If  I 'd  only  slept  with  my  hard-o'-hearin' 
ear  up,N  he  said  to  himself,  « I 'd  never  have 
heard  tt.» 

In  a  few  moments  his  better  nature  con- 

demned  this  thought. 

« That's  next  to  murder,*  he  muttered; 
«for  he  could  n't  have  kept  himself  from 
fallin'  asleep  out  there  in  the  cold,  and  when 
the  tide  riz  he 'd  have  been  blowed  out  to 
sea  with  this  wind.  If  I  had  nt  heard  him, 
Capt^iin  re|)has  never  would,  for  he  was  n't 
primed  up  to  listen  in  his  sleep,  as  I  was.w 

But,  notwithstanding  his  better  nature. 
Captain  Eli  was  again  saying  to  himself, 
when  his  friend  returned,  «If  I-'d  only  slept 
with  my  other  ear  up! » 

Like  the  honest,  straightforward  mariner 
he  was,  Captain  Cephas  made  an  exact  report 
of  the  facts.  « They  was  huggin*  when  I  left 
them,*  he  said,  « and  I  expect  they  went  in- 
doors pretty  soon,  for  it  was  too  cold  outside. 
It 's  an  all-fired  shame  she  happened  to  he  in 
your  house,  Cap'n;  that 's  all  I 've  got  to  say 
about  it.  It  'a  a  thunderin'  shame.t* 

Captain  Eli  made  no  answer.  He  still  sat 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hands  in 
his  hair. 

«  A  better  course  than  you  laid  down  for 

the.se  Christmas  times  was  never  dotted  on 
a  chart,"  continued  Captain  Cephas.  « From 
port  of  sailin'  to  port  of  entry  you  laid  it 
down  clear  and  fine;  but  it  seem.s  there  was 
rocks  that  was  n't  marked  on  the  chart." 

« Yes,)*  groaned  Captain  Eli;  « there  was 
rocks.* 

Captain  CVphas  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
f  ort  his  friend,  but  went  to  work  to  get  break- 
fast. 

When  that  meal  —a  rather  silent  one — was 
over,  Captain  Hli  felt  bettt-r.  "  There  was 
rocks,»  he  said,  « and  not  a  breaker  to  show 
where  they  lay,  and  I  struck  'em  bow  on.  So 
that  *8  the  end  of  that  voyage;  but  I 've  tttk 
to  my  boats,  Cap'n.  I 've  tuk  to  my  boats.* 

« I 'm  glad  to  hear  you  ve  tuk  to  your 
boats,*  said  Captain  Cephas,  with  an  approv- 
ing glance  upon  his  friend. 

About  ten  minutes  afterward  Captain  Eli 
said,  « I 'm  goin'  up  to  my  house.* 

«  By  yourself  ?>•  .said  the  other. 

«  Yes,  by  myself;  1  "d  rather  go  rtlone.  I 
don't  intend  to  mind  anything,  and  1  m  goin' 
to  tell  h^  that  she  can  stay  there  and  spend 
Christmas,  — the  placi-  she  livt-s  in  ain't  no 
place  to  spend  rhristraaj*,"and  she  can  make 
the  little  gal  have  a  good  time,  and  go  'long 
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just  as  we  intended  to  go  long— plum-dnff 

and  mince-pie  all  the  same;  and  1  can  stay 
here,  and  you  and  me  can  have  our  Christmas 
dinner  together,  if  we  choose  to  give  it  that 
name.  And  if  ahe  ain't  ready  to  go  to-mor* 
row,  she  can  stay  a  day  or  two  longor;  it 's 
all  the  same  to  me,  if  it 's  the  same  to  you, 
Cap'n.» 

And  Captain  Cephas  having  said  that  it 
was  the  same  to  him.  Captain  Eli  put  on  his 
cap  and  buttoned  up  his  pea-jacket,  declar- 
ing that  the  sooner  he  got  to  his  bonse  the 
better,  as  she  might  1)h  thinkinjj  ti  it  she 
would  have  to  move  out  of  it  now  that  things 
were  different 

Before  Oiptain  Eli  reached  his  house  he 
saw  something:  which  pleased  him.  He  saw 
the  sea-going  stranger,  with  his  back  toward 
him,  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
VillaKO  store. 

Captain  H!i  (juickiy  entered  his  house,  and 
in  the  doorway  of  the  room  where  the  tree 
was  be  met  Mrs.  Trimmer,  beaming  hnf^tet 
than  any  morning  sun  that  ever  rose. 

« Merry  Christmas!)*  she  exclaimed,  bold- 
ing  ont  both  her  hands.  « I 've  been  wonder- 
ing and  wondering  when  you  *d  come  to  bid 
me  <  Merry  Christmasi  —the  merriest Cbr^ 
mas  1  ve  ever  had.o 

Captain  Eli  took  her  hands  and  bid  her 
« Merry  Christmas  "  very  gravely.  She  looked 
a  little  surprised.  «  What 's  the  matter,  Cap- 
tain Eli  ?•  she  exclaimed.  «  Yon  don't  seem 
to  say  that  as  if  you  meant  it* 

« Oh,  yes,  I  do,i»  he  answered ;  « this  must 
be  an  all-fired— I  mean  a  thunderin'  happy 
Christmas  for  you,  Mrs.  Trimmer.* 

« Yes,"  .said  she,  her  face  beaming  again. 
«And  to  think  that  it  should  happen  on  Christ- 
mas day— that  this  blessed  morning,  before 
anything  else  happened,  ray  BoK  my  on^  bro- 
ther, should  — » 

«  Your  what! »  roared  Captain  Eli, as  if  be 
been  shouting  orders  in  a  raging  storm. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  .stepped  back  aTmo.sl  fri[,'lit- 
ened.  «My  brother,"  said  she,  "Did  n't  he 
tell  you  hi'  was  my  brother— my  brother  Bob, 
who  Sillied  away  a  year  before  1  was  mar- 
ried, and  who  has  been  in  Africa  and  China 
and  i  don't  know  where?  It 's  so  long  since 
I  heard  that  he 'd  gone  into  trading  at  Singa- 
pore that  I 'd  given  him  up  as  married  and 
settled  in  foreigni  parts;  and  here  he  has 
come  to  me  as  if  he 'd  tumbled  from  the  sky 
on  this  blessed  Christmas  momingj* 

Captain  Kli  made  a  step  forward,  his  face 
very  much  flushed. 

«Your  brother,  Mrs.  Trimmer— did  you 
really  say  it  was  yonr  brother?* 


«0f  course  it  is,»  said  she.  «Who  else 

could  it  be  ?  »  Then  she  paused  for  a  moment 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  captain. 

«  You  don't  nieun  to  say,  Captain  Eli,*  she 
asked,  « that  you  thought  it  was— » 

•  Y'es,  I  did,«  said  Captain  Eli,  j)romptly. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  looked  straight  in  the  cap- 
tain's eyes,  then  she  locked  on  the  ground. 
Then  she  changed  color  and  chang^  back 
again. 

« i  don't  understand,!*  she  said  hesitatingly, 
«why— I  mean  what  difference  it  madej» 

«  Differunc-o  I  e.vclaimed  Captain  Eli.  "It 
was  all  the  dilference  between  a  man  on  deck- 
and  a  man  overboard— that  *s  the  difference 
it  was  to  me.  I  did  n*t  expect  to  be  talkin' 
to  you  so  early  this  Christmas  mornin*,  but 
things  has  been  sprung  on  me,  and  1  can't 
help  it.  I  fust  want  to  ask  you  one  thing: 
Did  you  think  that  I  was  p-ttin'  up  this 
Christmas  tree  and  the  Christmas  dinner  and 
the  whole  business  for  the  good  of  the  little 
gal,  or  for  the  good  of  yon,  or  for  the  good 
of  Captain  Cephas  ?  » 

Mrs.  Trinuner  had  now  recovered  a  very 
fair  possession  of  herself.  «  Of  course  I  did,» 
she  answered,  looking  up  at  him  as  she  spoke. 
«  Who  else  could  it  have  been  for  ? » 

«Well,>»  said  he,  «you  were  mistaken.  It 
was  n't  fw  any  one  of  you;  it  was  all  for  me 
—for  my  owti  self.* 

«Yott  yourself?*  said  she.  «I  don't  see 
how.t 

«  But  1  see  bow,»  he  answered.  « It 's  been 
a  long  time  since  I  wanted  to  speak  my  mind 
to  you,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  but  I  did  n't  ever  have 
no  chance;  and  all  these  Christmas  doin's 
was  p;ot  up  to  j^ive  me  the  eliance  nut  only 
of  speakin'  to  you,  but  of  showin'  my  colors 
better  than  I  could  show  them  in  any  other 
way;  and  everything  went  on  aFskimmin'  till 
this  mornin*,  when  that  stranj^er  that  we 
brought  in  from  the  shoal  piped  up  and  asked 
for  you.  Then  I  wmt  overboard— at  least  I 
thought  I  did— and  sunk  down,  down,  clean 
out  of  soundin's." 

""That  was  too  bad,  Captain,»  said  sh^ 
speaking  very  gently,  •  after  all  your  trouble 
and  kindness." 

«li\xt  I  don't  know  now,»  he  continued, 
« whether  T  went  overboard  or  whether  I  am 
on  deck.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Trimmer?* 

She  looked  up  at  him:  her  eyes  were  very 
soft,  and  her  lips  trembled  just  a  little.  « It 
seems  to  me,  (^ptain,»  she  said,  « that  you 
are  on  deck    if  yon  want  to  be." 

The  captain  stepped  closer  to  her.  « Mrs. 
Trimmer,"  said  he, « is  that  brother  of  yours 
comin'  b^tck?» 
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«  Yes,»  she  answered,  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den question.  «He'8  jnet  gone  np  to  the 
8t<nre  to  tony  a  shirt  and  some  things.  He  got 
all  splashed  trying  to  push  himself  off  last 
night.* 

«  Well,  then,»  said  Captain  Eli,  «  would  you 
mind  tellin'  him  when  he  comea  back  that 


*"PBOnB  DO  RCO  A  l>OT  AT  CHBISTMAS  TDIK.*'* 


you  and  me 's  engaged  to  be  married?  I 
dun  I  know  whether  I 've  made  a  mistake  in 
the  lights  or  noty  hot  would  yoa  mind  telliif 
him  that?» 

Mrs.  Trimmer  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes 
were  not  so  soft  as  they  had  been,  but  they 
were  brighter.  « I 'd  rather  you  M  tell  him 
that,  yourself,"  said  she. 

The  little  girl  sat  on  the  floor  near  the 
Christmas  tree,  just  finishing  a  large  piece 
of  red-and-whitf  candy  which  she  had  taken 
out  of  her  stocking.  «  People  do  hug  a  lot  at 
Christmas  t)me,»  said  she  to  herself.  Then 
she  drew  out  a  piece  of  bine-and-white  candy 
and  began  on  that. 

Captain  Cephas  waited  a  long  time  for  his 
friend  to  retnm,  and  at  last  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  go  and  look  for 
him.  When  he  entered  the  hou.se  he  found 
Mrs.  Trimmer  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  the  par- 
lor, with  Captain  Eli  on  one  side  of  her  and 


her  brother  on  the  other,  and  each  of  them 
holding  one  of  her  hands. 

«It  looks  as  if  I  was  in  port,  don't  it?» 
said  Captain  Eli  to  his  astonished  friend. 
■  Well,  here  I  am,  and  here 's  my  fust  mate,* 
inclining  his  head  toward  Mrs.  TVimmer. 
•  And  she 's  in  port  too,  safe  and  sound;  and 
that  strange  captain  on  the  other  side  of 
her,  he 's  her  brother  Bob^  who 's  been  away 
for  years  and  years^  and  is  jost  home  from 
Madagascar." 

«  Singapore,"  amended  brother  Bob. 

Captain  Cephas  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  three  occupants  of  the  sofa,  but 
made  no  immediate  remark.  Presently  a  smile 
of  goiial  nalicionsnesB  stole  over  his  face, 
and  he  asked, «  How  about  the  poor  little  gal? 
Have  you  sent  her  back  to  .Mrs.  Crumley's  ?  » 

The  little  girl  came  out  from  behind  the 
Christmas  tree,  her  stocking,  now  bat  half 
tilled,  in  her  hand.  « Here  I  am,"  she  said. 
•<  Don't  you  want  to  give  me  a  Christmas  hug. 
Captain  Cephas?  You  and  me 's  the  only 
ones  that  has  n't  had  any.* 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  as  truly  and 
perfectly  a  sailor-cooked  meal  as  ever  was 
served  on  board  a  ship  or  off  it  Capttdn 
Cephas  had  said  that,  and  when  he  had  so 
spoken  there  was  no  need  of  further  words.. 

It  was  nearly  dark  that  afternoon,  and 
they  were  all  sitting  around  the  kitchen  hre, 
the  three  seafaring  men  smoking,  and  Mrs. 
Trimmer  greatly  enjoying  it.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  smell  of  tobacco  in  this 
house  so  long  as  its  future  mistress  enjoyed  it. 
The  little  pirl  sat  on  the  tioor  nursinga  Chinese 
idol  wliich  had  l)een  one  of  her  presents. 

« After  all,)*  said  Gqitain  ESi»  meditatively, 
n  this  whole  business  come  out  of  my  sleepin' 
with  my  best  ear  up;  for  if  1  'd  slept  with 
my  hard-o -hearing  ear  iq^—*  Mrs.  Inrimmer 
put  one  linger  on  his  lips,  «AU  rig^t,*  Said 
Captain  Eli,  mI  won't  say  no  more;  but  it 
would  have  been  different.* 

Even  now,  several  years  after  that  C%rist> 
ma.s,  when  there  is  no  ^Trs.  Trimmer,  and  the 
little  girl,  who  has  been  regularly  adopd'd 
by  Captain  Eli  and  his  wife,  is  studying  ge- 
ography,  and  knows  more  about  latitude  and  • 
longitude  than  her  teacher  at  school,  Captain 
Eli  has  still  a  slight  superstitious  dread  of 
sleeping  with  his  best  ear  uppermost 

«  Of  course  it 's  the  most  all-fired  nonsense,* 
he  says  to  himself  over  and  over  again.  Never- 
theless, he  leels  safer  when  it  is  his  «  hard-o'- 
hearin'  ear*  that  ia  not  upon  the  pillow. 

Prank  R.  Stockton. 
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BABCOCK  S  DISCOVERY. 


S 


lUMETHING  worried  Bab- 
cock.  One  could  8ee  that 
from  the  impatient  pe.s- 
lurewith  which  he  turned 
away  from  the  ferry  win- 
dow on  learning  he  had 
half  an  hour  to  wait.  He 
paced  the  slip  with  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  his  head  on  his  chest. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  stop,  snap  open 
his  watch,  shutting  it  again  quickly,  as  if  to 
hurry  the  lagging  minutes. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  Tom  Grogan, 
who  had  always  unloaded  his  boats,  had  failed 
him.  A  scow  loaded  with  stone  for  the  sea- 
wall that  Babcock  was  building  for  the  Light- 
house Department  had  lain  three  days  at  the 
government  dock  without  a  bucket  having 
been  swung  across  her  decks.  His  foreman 
had  just  reported  that  there  was  not  enough 
material  to  last  the  concrete-mixers  two 
hours.  If  ( Jrogan  did  not  get  to  work  at  once, 
the  divers  must  come  up. 

Heretofore  to  turn  over  to  Grogan  the 
unloading  of  material  for  any  submarine 
work  had  been  like  feeding  grist  to  a  mill— 
80  many  tons  of  concrete  stone  loaded  on  the 
scows  by  the  stone  crushing  company  had 
meant  that  exact  amount  delivered  by  Grogan 
on  Babcock's  mixing-platforms  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrival,  ready  for  the  divers  be- 
low. This  was  the  way  Grogan  had  worked, 
and  he  had  required  no  watching. 

Babcock's  impatience  did  not  cease  even 
when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ferry-boat,  and  caught  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  paddles  sweeping  back  to  the  landing  at 
St.  George.  He  thought  of  his  men  st^inding 
idle,  and  of  the  heavy  penalties  which  would 
be  inflicted  by  the  Government,  if  the  winter 
caught  him  before  the  section  of  wall  was 
complete.  Itefore  now  the  weather  had  been 
on  his  side,  and  Grogan's  delay  would  not  have 
been  so  serious. 
Only  one  northeaster  had  struck  his  work, 

2»S 


carrying  away  some  of  the  upper  planking 
—the  false  work  of  the  coffer-dam;  but  this 
had  been  repaired  in  a  few  hours  without 
delay  or  serious  damage.  .After  that  the 
Indian  summer  had  .set  in— soft,  dreamy 
days  when  the  winds  dozed  by  the  hour,  the 
waves  nibbled  along  the  shores,  and  the 
swelling  breast  of  the  ocean  rose  and  fell 
as  if  in  gentle  slumber— days  when  the  sky 
was  a  delicate  violet  blue,  the  sunlight  tem- 
pered through  the  tender  land  haze  and  filmy 
mists  from  a  still  sea,  and  all  the  air  redolent 
mth  autumn  smells;  when  the  sails  of  the 
oil-lighters  hung  listless,  the  boats  drifting 
idly,  and  from  away  up  the  harbor,  past  Bed- 
loe's  Island  and  the  Bronze  (Joddess,  came 
the  straining  tugs  towing  impatient  coasters 
eager  to  catch  some  vagrant  breeze  loafing 
seaward  outside  the  Narrows. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  forgive  his  steve- 
dore's failure.  It  was  no  way,  he  kept  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  to  serve  a  man,  leaving  his 
gangs  idle,  when  the  good-weather  days  would 
soon  be  over.  Renewed  anxieties  took  pos- 
session of  him.  How  long  would  this  good 
weather  last?  Babcock  rose  hurriedly,  and 
leaned  over  the  deck-rail,  scanning  the  sky. 
He  did  not  like  the  drift  of  the  low  clouds  off 
to  the  west;  southeasters  began  that  way. 
It  looked  as  though  the  wind  might  change. 

Some  men  would  not  have  worried  over 
these  possibilities.  Babcock  did.  He  was  that 
kind  of  man. 

When  the  boat  touched  the  shore  he  sprang 
over  the  chains,  and  hurried  through  the  ferry- 
slip. 

«  Keep  an  eye  out.  sir,*  the  bridge-tender 
called  after  him,  — he  had  been  directing  him 
to  Grogan's  hou.se, —  « perhaps  Tom  may  be 
on  the  road.w 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Babcock  that, 
so  far  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  never 
.seen  Mr.  Thomas  Grogan,  his  .stevedore.  His 
foreman  knew  him.  and  so  did  his  paymas- 
ter, but  he  himself  had  never  met  him.  If 
he  had,  he  could  not  recall  his  face.  He  of 
course  did  not  know  by  sight  dozens  of  other 
men  whose  names  were  on  his  pay-rolls  in 
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different  localities,  but  he  never  thought  of 
that  He  wanted  Grogan,  and  he  vaatol  lum 

at  once,  and  he  was  impatient  at  the  pOBSible 

delay  in  findinfj  him. 

As  he  hurried  along  the  road  he  recalled 
the  HcB  of  hie  foreman*  a  \nf(  blond  Swede, 

an(i  the  daughter,  a  fair-haired,  bright  girl, 
who  once  came  to  the  othce  for  her  father's 
pay;  but  all  efforts  at  reviving  the  lineaments 
of  Grogan  failed. 

With  this  fact  clear  in  his  mind,  he  felt  a 
tinge  of  disappointment.  It  would  have  re- 
lieved his  temper  to  unload  a  portion  of  it 
upon  the  offending  steveilore.  Nothint;  cools 
a  man's  wrath  .so  quickly  as  not  knowing  the 
size  of  the  head  he  intends  to  hit. 

When  he  approached  near  enough  to  the 
pea-wall  to  make  out  the  Rwinp:ing  booms  and 
the  putfs  of  white  steam  from  the  hoisting- 
engines,  his  eye  lighted  upon  the  main  der- 
rick at  work  lowering  the  buckets  of  mixed 
concrete  to  the  divers.  In-i^tantly  his  spirit.^; 
rose.  The  delay  on  his  contract  might  not 
be  so  serioQB.  PerhapB»  after  all,  Grogan  was 
at  work. 

As  he  reached  the  temporary  wooden  fence 
In^t  hf  the  Govonnent,  slnitthifi;  off  the 
view  of  the  depot  yard,  with  its  coal-dooks 

and  machine-shops,  and  noared  the  small 
door  cut  through  its  planking,  a  voice  rang 
out  clear  and  atrong  above  the  din  of  the 
mixers: 

•  Hold  on,  ye  wall-eyed  macaroni!  Do  ye 
want  that  fall  cut  ?  Turn  that  snatch-block. 
Cully,  and  tighten  up  the  watch-tackle.  Here, 
cap'n,  lend  a  hand.  Lively  now,  lively,  before 
I  mount  the  hull  gang  of  ye!» 

The  voice  had  a  ring  of  unquestioned  au- 
thority. It  wa.s  not  quarrelsome  or  abusive 
or  bullying-  only  earnest  and  forceful. 

« Eaie  away  on  that  guy!  Ease  away,  I  tell 
ye! »  it  continued,  rising  in  intensity.  « So— 
all  gone!  Now,  haul  out,  Cully,  and  let  that 
other  team  back  up.» 

Babcock  pushed  open  the  door  in  the  fence 
and  stepped  in.  A  scow  lay  close  beside  the 
string-piece  of  the  government  wharf.  Along- 
side it.s  forward  liatch  stood  u  small  derrick 
with  a  swinging  gatf.  The  «  fall  >•  led  through 
a  snatch-block  in  the  planking  of  the  dock, 
and  operated  an  iron  bucket  that  was  hoisted 
by  a  big  gray  horse  drivm  by  a  boy.  A  gang 
of  men  were  filling  these  buckets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  teams  were  being  loaded  with  their 
dumped  contents.  The  captain  of  the  scow 
was  on  the  dock,  holding  the  gny. 

At  the  foot  of  the  derrick,  within  ten  feet 
of  Babcock,  sioo<l  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty- 
live  years  of  age,  with  big,  clear  gray  eyes, 


made  all  the  more  luminous  by  the  deep,  rich 
oolw  of  her  sonbumed  skin.  Her  teeth  were 
snow-white,  and  her  light  brown  hair  was 
neatly  parted  over  a  broad  forehead.  She 
wore  a  loose  ulster  half  concealing  her  well- 
rounded,  muscular  figure,  and  a  black  Rilk  hood 
rolled  back  from  In-r  face,  the  string  falling 
over  her  broad  shoulders,  revealing  a  red  silk 
scarf  loosely  wound  about  her  throat,  the  two 
ends  tucked  in  her  bosom.  Her  feet  were  shod 
in  thick-soleil  shoes  laced  tightly  around 
her  well-turned  ankles,  and  her  hands  were 
covered  by  buckskin  gauntlets  creased  with 
wear.  From  the  outside  breast-poi-ket  of  her 
ulster  protruded  a  time-book,  from  which 
dangled  a  pencil  fastened  to  a  hempen  string. 
Every  movement  indicated  great  physical 
strength,  perfect  health,  and  a  tlu>rou<ih 
mastery  of  herself  and  her  surroundings, 
coupled  with  a  dignity  and  repose  nnmis- 
takable  to  those  who  have  watched  the  hand- 
ling of  large  bodies  of  workingmen  by  some 
one  leading  spirit,  master  not  only  on  the  pay- 
roll, but  master  in  every  tone  of  the  voice 
and  cvory  gesture  of  the  body.  The  woman 
gave  Babcock  a  quick  glance  of  interroga- 
Uon  as  he  mtered,  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
foi^t  him  instantly. 

«Come.  now,  ye  lilatherin'  Dagos »  — this 
time  to  two  Italian  shovelers  tilling  the  buck- 
ets—«  shall  I  throw  one  of  ye  overboard  to 
wake  ye  up,  or  will  I  take  a  hand  meself? 
Another  shovel  there— that  bucket  's  not 
half  full »— jerking  one  hand  from  her  side 
pocket  and  pointmg  with  an  authoritative 
gesture,  breaking  as  suddenly  into  a  laugh 
over  the  awkwardness  of  their  movements. 

Babcock,  with  all  his  curiosity  aroused, 
watched  her  for  a  moment,  forgetting  for 
the  time  his  own  anxieties.  He  liked  a  skilled 
hand,  and  he  liked  push  and  grit.  This  woipan 
seemed  to  possess  all  three.  He  was  amaxed 
at  the  way  in  whicli  she  handled  her  men. 
He  wished  somebody  as  clear-headed  and  as 
capable  were  unloading  his  boat.  He  began 
to  wonder  who  she  might  be.  There  was  no 
mistaking  her  nationality.  Slight  as  was  her 
accent,  her  direct  descent  from  the  land  of 
the  shamrock  and  the  shillalah  was  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  very  tones  of  her  voice 
seemed  saturated  with  its  national  sjpirit— 
«a  flower  for  you  when  yea  agree  with  me, 
and  a  broken  head  when  you  don't."  But 
underneath  all  these  outward  indications  of 
dominant  power  and  great  physical  strength 
he  detected  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes  a  certain  refinement  of  nature.  There 
was,  too,  a  fresh,  rosy  wholesomeness,  a  sweet 
cleanliness,  about  the  woman,  which,  added 
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to  the  noble  lines  of  her  figure,  would  liave 
stood  for  beauty,  and  that  alone,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  firm  mouth,  well-set  chin,  and 
deep,  penetrating  glance  of  the  eye,  over- 
powered all  otber  imprea^na. 

Babcoek  moved  down  in  front  of  her. 

« Can  you  tell  me,  madam,  where  I  can 
find  Thomas  (jrogan  ?  » 

«  Right  in  front  of  ye,*  she  answered,  turn- 
Wjr  quickly,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  like  that 
of  a  great  hound  baftied  in  hunt.  « 1  'm  Tom 
<jrogan.  What  can  I  do  for  ye?» 

«Not  Grogan  the  stevedore?*  Baboock 
asked  in  astonishment. 

«  Yes,  Grogan  the  stevedore.  Uut  with  it 
—what  can  1  do  for  ye  ?  • 

«Then  thia  moat  be  my  boat,  I  came 
down— » 

«  Ye  're  not  the  boss  ?»— looking  him  over 
slowly  from  his  feet  up,  a  good-natured  amile 
irradiating^  her  face,  her  eyes  beaming,  every 
tooth  in  her  head  glistening.  « There 's  me 
hand.  I 'm  glad  to  aee  ye.  1  've  worked  for 
ye  off  and  on  for  four  years,  and  niver  laid 
eyes  on  ve  till  this  minute.  I^on't  say  a  word. 
I  know  it.  I 've  kept  the  concretfe  gangs 
back  half  a  d^y,  but  I  could  n't  help  it  I 've 
had  four  horses  do^\n  i^ith  the  'zooty,  and  two 
men  laid  up  with  dip'thery.  The  big  gray 
Cully  *8  drivin'  over  there—the  one  that  'a 
a-hoistin*— ain't  fit  to  be  out  of  the  stables. 
If  ye  were  n't  behind  in  the  work,  ho 'd  have 
two  blankets  on  him  this  minute.  But  1  'm 
here  mesetf  now,  and  I II  have  her  oat  to- 
m^hi  if  I  work  till  daylifrht.  Here,  cap*n,pall 
yerself  together.  This  is  the  boss.» 

On  that  aane  noon,  jnst  after  whistle- 
blow,  a  mere  scrap  of  humanity  had  stopped 
to  rest  a  dinner-pail  on  a  pile  of  spars  heaped 
lip  behind  a  temporary  wooden  fence.  He 

was  a  boy  of  perhajts  seven  or  eii^lit  years 
of  age,  but  with  the  face  of  an  old  man-- 
pinched,  weary,  and  scarred  all  over  with  suf- 
fering and  pain.  He  wore  a  white  tennis-cap 
and  a  short  gray  jacket  that  reached  to  his 
waist.  Under  one  arm  was  a  wooden  crutch. 
One  leg  was  bent  at  the  knee,  and  swung  clear 
when  he  jerked  his  little  body  along  the 
ground.  The  other,  thoufjh  unhurt,  was  thin 
and  bony,  tlie  yam  slocking  wTinkling  over 
the  shrunken  calf. 

Beside  him  st«  M»d  a  big  billy-goat,  harnessed 
to  a  two-wheeled  cart  made  of  a  soap-box. 

Bending  over  the  little  cripple  was  a  woman 
with  her  hood  thro\Mi  back  on  her  .shoulders, 
her  long  u'.ater  wide  open  at  the  throat. 

«1  thought  ye  were  niver  comin"  wid  that 
'  dinn darlint,*  she  aaid  softly.  « What  kept 


ye  ?  Stumpy  was  tired,  was  he  ?  Well,  niver 
mindji  She  lifted  the  little  fellow  in  her  arms, 
and  pushed  back  his  cap  and  srrnnth'^d  his 
hair  with  her  fingers,  her  whole  lace  beaming 
with  tenderness. 

« Gimme  the  crutch,  darlint,  and  hold  on 
to  me  tight,  and  we  'II  get  under  the  shed 
out  of  the  suQ  till  1  see  what  Jennie 's  sent 
me.* 

.\fter  she  had  propped  him  between  tWO 
big  spars,  she  lifted  the  cover. 

«  Pigs'  feet,  as  I 'm  alive,  and  hot  cabbage, 
and  the  coffee  a-b^n'  too!  >»— pulling  ont  a 
tin  flask  with  a  screw  top,  the  whole  em- 
bedded in  the  smoking  cabbage.  « There, 
we  11  be  after  pnttin'  it  whore  Nwnpy  can't 
be  rubbin'  his  nose  in  it »  -setting  tlUd  pftil, 
as  she  spoke,  on  a  big  anchor-stone. 

Here  the  goat  moved  up,  rubbing  his  head 
in  the  boy^s  face,  and  then  reaching  around 
for  the  pail. 

«Look  at  him.  Patsy!  Git  out,  ye  imp,  or 
1 11  hurt  ye!  Leave  that  kiver  alone!*  She 
laughed  as  she  struck  at  the  goat  with  her 
empty  gauntlet,  and  shrank  hack  out  of  the 
way  of  his  horns. 

At  this  instant  she  caught  Babcock's  eye. 
He  was  pa.<^sing  through  the  yard  on  his  way 
back  to  New  York. 

«  Oh,  it  *a  tin  boea  »— half  rtelnff  from  her 
seat,  i  Sor^  I  thonght  ye  \\  ^  <  I  ack.  Pull 
the  hat  off  ye,  me  hoy;  it 's  the  boss  we  're 
workiu'  for,  the  man  that  's  buildin'  the 
wall.  Ye  see,  sir,  when  I  *m  driv*  like  I  am 
to-day,  I  can't  go  home  to  dinner,  and  me 
Jennie  sends  me— big— man— Patsy— down  » 
—rounding  out  each  word  in  a  pompous  tone, 
as  she  slipped  her  hand  under  the  boy's  chin 
and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

There  was  no  apology  at  her  being  discov- 
ered nnawares,  squat  in  a  fence-como'.  an 
anchor-stone  for  a  table,  and  a  ]iiK'  of  spars 
for  a  chair.  She  continued  to  talk  to  Habcock 
in  an  unabashed,  self-possessed  way,  pouring 
out  the  smokingjcoffee  in  the  flask  cup,  chew- 
ing away  on  the  pi»;s'  feet,  and  throwing  tho 
bones  to  the  goat,  who  sniffed  them  con- 
temptnously.  «  Yes,  he 's  the  youngest  of  our 
children,  sir.  He  and  Jennie— that 's  home, 
and 'most  a.*!  tall  asmeself— are  all  that 's  left. 
The  other  two  went  to  heaven  when  tliey  waa 
little  ones.n 

« Can't  the  little  fellow's  leg  be  straight- 
ened?" asked  Babcoek,  in  a  tone  which 
plainly  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  h&fi 
suffering. 

«No,  not  now;  so  Dr.  Mason  says.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been,  but  I 
could  n't  take  him.  I  had  him  over  to  Qoar- 
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antine  again  two  years  ago,  but  it  was  too 
late;  it'd  growed  fast,  they  said.  When  he 
was  four  years  old  he  would  be  under  the 
horses*  heels  all  the  time,  and  a-climbin'  over 
them  in  the  stable,  and  one  day  the  big  gray 
fetched  him  a  crack,  and  broke  his  hip.  He 
did  n't  mean  it,  for  he  *s  as  dacint  a  horse  as 
I 've  got;  but  the  boys  had  been  a-worritin' 
him,  and  he  let  drive,  thinkin',  most  likely,  it 
was  them.  He 's  been  a-hoistin'  to-day— there 
he  is  on  the  dock.n  Then,  catching  sight  of 
Cully  leading  the  horse  back  to  work,  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  all  the  fire  and  energy  renewed 
in  her  face: 

«  Shake  the  men  up.  Cully!  I  can't  give  'em 
but  half  an  hour  to-day.  We  're  behind  time 
now.  And  tell  the  cap'n  to  pull  them  mac- 
aronis out  of  the  hold,  and  start  two  of  'em  to 
trimmin'  some  of  that  stone  to  starboard.  She 
was  a-listin'  when  we  knocked  off  for  dinner. 
Come,  lively! » 

II. 

\  BOARD  FENCE  LOSES  A  I'LANK. 

The  work  on  the  sea-wall  progressed.  The 
colfer-dam,  which  had  been  built  by  driving 
into  the  mud  of  the  bottom  a  double  row  of 
Vol.  U.-31./ 


heavy  tongued  and  grooved  planking  in  two 
parallel  rows,  bulkheading  each  end,  had 
been  filled  \sith  concrete  to  low-water  mark, 
absorbing  not  only  the  contents  of  the  de- 
layed scow,  but  two  subsequent  cargoes,  both 
of  which  had  been  unloaded  by  Tom  Grogan. 

To  keep  out  the  leakage,  steam-pumps 
were  kept  going  night  and  day. 

Hy  dint  of  hard  work  the  upper  masonry 
of  the  wall  had  been  laid  to  the  top  course, 
ready  for  the  coping-stone,  and  there  wa.s 
now  every  prospect  that  the  last  stone  would 
be  lowered  into  place  before  the  \\inter  storms 
set  in. 

The  shanty— a  temporarj'  structure,  good 
only  for  the  life  of  the  work— rested  on  a  set 
of  stringers  laid  on  extra  piles  driven  outside 
of  the  working-platform.  When  the  sub- 
marine work  lies  miles  from  shore,  a  shanty  is 
the  only  shelter  for  the  men,  its  interior 
being  fitted  up  with  sleeping-bunks,  with  one 
end  partitioned  off  for  a  kitchen  and  a  stor- 
age-room. This  is  filled  with  extra  blocks, 
Manila  rope,  portable  forges,  tools,  shovels, 
barrows— all  perishable  property. 

For  this  present  sea-wall— an  amphibious 
sort  of  structure,  with  one  foot  on  land  and 
the  other  in  the  water— the  shanty  was  of 
light  pine  boards,  roofed  over,  and  made 
water-tight  by  tarred  paper.  The  bunks  had 
been  omitted,  for  most  of  the  men  boarded 
in  the  village.  This  gave  increased  space  for 
the  storage  of  tools,  besides  room  for  a  desk 
containing  the  government  working-drawings 
and  specifications,  pay-rolls,  etc.  In  addition 
to  its  door,  fastened  at  night  with  a  padlock, 
and  its  one  glass  window,  secured  by  a  ten- 
penny  nail,  it  had  a  flap-window,  hinged  at 
the  bottom.  When  this  was  propped  up  with 
a  barrel  stave  it  made  a  counter  from  which 
to  pay  the  men,  the  paymaster  standing  in- 
side. 

Babcock  was  sitting  on  a  keg  of  dock 
spikes  inside  ttiis  working  shanty  some  days 
after  he  had  discovered  Tom's  identity,  watch- 
ing his  bookkeeper  |)reparing  the  pay-roll, 
when  a  face  was  thrust  through  the  square 
of  the  window.  It  was  not  a  prepossessing 
face,  rather  pudgy  and  sleek,  with  uncertain, 
drooping  mouth,  and  eyes  that  always  looked 
over  one's  head  when  he  talked.  It  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  I'eter  lathers,  the  yardmaster 
of  the  depot. 

"When  you  're  done  payin'  oif  maybe  you'll 
step  outside,  sir,»  he  .said,  in  a  confiding  tone. 
« I  got  a  friend  of  mine  who  wants  to  know 
you.  He 's  a  stevedore,  and  does  the.work  to 
the  fort.  He 's  never  done  nothin'  for  you, 
but  I  told  him  next  time  you  come  down  I 'd 
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fetch  him  over.  Say,  Dan !»— beckoning  with  lathers,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  toward  the 
his  head  over  his  shoulder;  then,  turning  to  dock  — "a  lot  of  staggerin'  horse-car  wTecks 


Babcock— « I  make  you  acquainted,  sir,  with 
ilr.  Daniel  McGaw.* 

Two  faces  now  filled  the  window— l^th- 
ers's  and  that  of  a  red-headed  man  in  a  straw 
hat. 

«  All  right.  I  '11  attend  to  you  in  a  moment. 
Glad  to  see  you,  .Mr.  -Mc(  Jaw,»  said  Babcock, 
rising  from  the  keg,  and  looking  out  over  his 
bookkeeper's  shoulder. 

Lathers's  friend  proved  to  be  a  short, 
big-boned,  square-shouldered  Irishman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a 
once  black  broadcloth  suit  with  frayed 
buttonholes,  the  lapels  and  vest  covered 
with  grea.se-spots.  .\round  his  collar, 
which  had  done  ser\nce  for  several  days, 
was  twisted  a  red  tie  decorated  with  a 
glass  pin.  His  face  was  spattered  with 
blue  powder-marks,  as  if  from  somequarry 
explosion.  A  lump  of  a  mustache  dyed 
dark  brown  concealed  his  upper  lip,  mak- 
ing all  the  more  conspicuous  the  bushy, 
sandy-colored  eyebrows  that  shaded  a  pair 
of  treacherous  eyes.  His  mouth  was  coarse 
and  filled  with  teeth  half  worn  off,  like 
those  of  an  old  horse.  When  he  smiled  / 
these  opened  slowly  like  a  vise.  What-  'U 
ever  of  humor  played  about  this  opening 
lost  its  life  instantly  when  these  jaws 
clicked  together  again. 

The  hands  were  big  and  strong,  A\Tinkled 
and  seamed,  their  rough  backs  spotted  like 
a  toad's,  the  wrists  covered  with  long  spi- 
dery hairs. 

Babcock  noticed  particularly  his  low, 
flat  forehead  when  he  removed  his  hat, 
and  the  dry,  red  hair  growing  close  to 
the  eyebrows. 

« I  wuz  a-sp'akin*  to  me  f  ri'nd  Mishter 
lathers  about  doin'  yer  wurruk,*  Iwgan 
Mcl.Iaw,  resting  one  foot  on  a  pile  of 
barrow-planks,  his  elbow  on  his  knee.  « I 
does  all  the  haulin'  to  the  foort.  Surgint 
Duffy  knows  me.  I  wuz  along  here  las' 
week,  an'  see  ye  wuz  put  back  fer  stone. 
If  I  'd  had  the  job,  I 'd  had  her  unloaded 
two  days  befoore.» 

«You  're  dead  right,  Dan,»  said  lathers, 
with  an  expression  of  disgust.  « This  woman 
business  ain't  no  good,  nohow.  She  ought  to 
be  over  her  tubs.» 

«She  does  her  work,  though,»  Babcock 
said,  beginning  to  see  the  drift  of  things. 

«0h,  1  don't  be  sayin'  she  don't.  She 's  a  da- 
cint  woman  anough;  but  thim  b'ys  as  is  a-run- 
nin'  her  carts  is  raisin'  all  the  toime.» 

•  And  then  look  at  the  teams,"  chimed  in 


you  could  n't  sell  to  a  glue-factor}'.  That 
big  gray  she  had  a-hoistin'  is  blind  of  an  eye 
and  sprung  so  forrard  he  can't  hardly  stand." 

.\t  this  moment  the  refrain  of  a  song  from 
somewhere  near  the  board  fence  came  waft- 
ing through  the  air: 

«Au'  111'  whiped  up  tbw  floor  wid  McGeechy.t 
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McGaw  turned  his  head  in  search  of  the 
singer. 

« What  are  your  rates  per  ton  ? »  asked 
Babcock. 

«We  're  a-chargin'  forty  cints,i»  said  Mc- 
Gaw, deferring  to  Lathers,  as  if  for  confir- 
mation. 

« Who 's  <  we  >  ? » 

«The  Stevedores'  I'nion.* 

M  But  Mrs.  (Jrogan  is  doing  it  for  thirty," 
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said  IJabcock,  looking  straight  into  McGaw's 
eyes,  and  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately. 

«  Yis,  I  beared  she  wuz  a-cuttin*  rates;  but 
she  can't  live  at  it.  If  I  does  it,  it  '11  be  done 
roight,  an'  no  thronbleJ* 
*  «ni  think  it  over»»  said  Babcock,  quietly, 
turning  on  his  heel.  The  meanness  of  the 
whole  affair  oifended  him— two  big,  strong 
men  fighting  a  woman  with  no  protector  but 
her  two  hands.  McOaw  ahoold  never  lift  a 
shovel  for  him. 

Again  the  song  floated  out;  this  time  it 
seemed  nearer: 

«...  widMcGeecby — 
HeGeeehy  of  the  Fourth.* 

« Dan  McGaw 's  giv'n'  it  to  you  straight,* 
said  Lathers,  stopping  for  a  last  word,  his 
face  thrust  through  the  windowagain.  «He's 
rigged  for  this  business,  and  Grogan  ain't  in 
it  with  him.  If  she  wants  her  work  done  right, 
she  ought  to  send  down  something  with  a 
mustache.)* 

Here  the  sonj^  subsided  in  a  prolonged 
chuckle.  McGaw  turned,  and  caught  sight 
of  a  boy's  head— a  mop  of  black  hair  thrust 
through  a  crownless  hat  — 1  :.niiig  over  a 
cement-barrel.  Lathers  turned,  too,  and  in- 
atantly  lowered  his  ywee.  The  head  docked 
out  of  sight.  In  the  flash  glance  Babcock 
caught  of  the  face,  he  recojrnized  the  boy 
Cully,  driver  of  the  big  giay.  It  was  evident 
to  Raboock  that  Gully  at  that  moment  was 
bubbling  over  with  fun.  Indeed,  this  waif  of 
the  streets,  sometimes  called  James  Finne- 
gan,  was  seldom  known  to  be  otdierwtte. 

« Thet 's  the  wurrst  rat  in tiie stables,)*  said 
McGaw,  his  face  reddeningwith  anger.  « What 
kin  ye  do  whin  ye  're  a-buckin'  ag'in'  a  lot  uv 
divils  loike  him  ?»— speaking  through  the 
window  to  Babcock.  ('Come  Otttnvthet,*)  he 
called  to  Gully,  « or  I  '11  ba'st  yer  jaw,  ye 
sneakin'  rat!» 

Cully  came  out,  but  not  in  obedience  to 
McCaw  or  Lathers.  Indeed,  he  i>aid  no  more 
atltiiition  to  either  of  those  distinguished 
diplomats  than  if  they  had  been  two  cement- 
barrels  standing  on  end.  His  face,  too,  had 
lost  its  irradiating  smile;  not  a  vsTinkle  or 
a  pucker  ruffled  itiS  calm  surface.  His  clay- 
soiled  hat  was  in  his  hand— a  very  dirty  hand, 
by  the  way,  with  the  torn  cuff  of  his  shirt 
hanging  loosely  over  it.  His  trousers  bagged 
an  ov«r— knees,  seat,  and  waist  On  his 
stockingless  feet  were  a  pair  of  snn-baked, 
brick-colored  shoes.  His  ankles  were  as  dark 
as  mahogany.  His  throat  and  chest  were 
bare,  the  skin  being  tanned  to  leather  wher- 


ever the  sun  could  work  its  way  through  the 
holes  in  his  garments.  From  out  of  this  com- 
bination of  dust  and  rags  shone  a  pair  of 
piercing  black  pyes,  snapping  with  fun. 

■I  come  up  ter  de  mont*8  |iay,»  he  said 
coolly  to  Babcock,  the  comer  of  his  eye 
glued  to  Lathers.  oDe  ole  woman  said  ye 'd 
hev  it  ready.» 

«Mr8.  Grogan's?*  asked  the  bookkeeper, 
shuffling  over  his  envelops. 

«Yep.  TomGroganJ» 

« Can  yon  sign  the  pay-roll  ?» 

«  You  bet » —  with  an  eye  still  out  for  Lathr 
ers.  It  was  this  flea-like  alertness  that  always 
saved  Mr.  Finnegan's  scalp. 

•Where  did  you  learn  to  write— at  school?* 
asked  Babcock,  noting  the  bov^s  fearless  in- 
dependence with  undisguised  pleasure. 

<cNaw.  Patsy  an'  me  studies  nights.  Pop 
Mullins  teaches  us— he's  de  ole  woman's  far- 
der  what  she  brung  out  from  Ireland.  He 's 
a-Iivin'  up  ter  de  shebang;  dey  're  all  a-livin' 
dere— Jinnie  an'  de  ole  woman  an'  Patsy—* 
all  'cept  me  an'  Carl.  I  bunks  in  wid  de  big 
gray.  iSay,  mister,  ye  'd  oughter  git  onter 
i'atsy— he's  de  little  kid  wid  de  crutch.  He's 
a  corker,  he  is;  reads  po'try  an'  everythin*. 
Whore  '11  I  sign?  Oh,  yes,  I  see;  in  dis  'ere 
square  hole  right  alongside  de  ole  woman's 
name »— spreading  his  elbows,  pen  in  hand, 
and  aflllxing  «. lames  Finnegan  »  to  the  coilet- 
tion  of  autographs.  The  next  moment  he  w  as 
running  along  the  dock,  the  money  envelop 
tight  in  his  hand,  sticking  out  his  tongue  at 
McGaw,  and  calling  to  Lathers  as  he  disap- 
peared through  the  door  in  the  fence,  «Somp'n 
wid  a  muflotache,  somp'n  wid  a  mus-tachv 
like  a  newsboy  calling  an  ntra.  Then  a  stone 
grazed  I.athers'8  ear. 

Lathers  sprang  through  the  gate,  but  the 
boy  was  half-way  through  the  yard. 

Once  out  of  Lathers's  reach,  Cully  bounded 
up  the  road  like  a  careering  letter  X,  with 
arms  and  legs  in  air.  If  there  was  aiQr  one 
thing  that  delighted  the  boy's  soul,  it  was. 
to  quote  from  his  own  picturesque  vocabu- 
lary, « to  set  up  a  job  on  de  ole  woman.* 
Here  was  his  chance.  Before  lie  reached  the 
stable  he  had  planned  the  whole  sci-ne,  even 
to  the  exact  intonation  of  Lathers's  voice 
when  he  referred  to  the  dearth  of  mustaches 
in  the  Grogan  household.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes of  hi8  arrival  thi-  details  of  the  whole 
occurrence,  word  for  word,  with  such  pictur- 
esque additimn  as  his  own  fertile  imagination 
could  invent,  were  common  talk  about  the 
yard. 

Meanwhile  Lathers  had  been  called  upon 
to  direct  a  gang  of  laborers  who  were  mov- 
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ing  an  enormous  iron  buoy-float  down  tho 
cinder-covered  path  to  the  dock.  Two  of  the 
men  walked  beside  the  buoy,  steadying  it  with 
their  hands.  L.atherB  whb  leaning  against  the 
board  fence  of  tbe  »ho[)  whittiing  a  stick, 
while  the  others  worked. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  anprry  cry,  and  every 
man  stood  still.  JSo  did  the  buoy  and  the  mov- 
ing truck. 

Where the  yardmaeter-'where  *b  Pete 

Lathers  ?  » 

It  was  Tom  (>rogan's  voice.  The  mxX  in- 
stant she  broke  throng  the  crowd*  brushing 

the  raon  out  of  her  way,  and  came  stniipfht 
toward  him,  head  up,  eyes  blazing,  her  silk 
hood  poshed  back  from  her  face,  as  if  to  give 
her  air,  her  ffrdy  ulsti  r  oi)en  to  her  waist,  her 
right  hand  bare  of  a  glove. 

«  Pete  Lathers,*  she  said,  stopping  in  front 
of  him, « why  do  yt-  want  to  be  takin'tlie  bread 
out  of  me  children's  mouths  ? » 

Lathers  pulled  himself  together,  the  stick 
dropping  from  his  hand:  *  Well,  who  said  I 
did?  "VN'hat  have  I  got  to  do  with  your 

"You 've  got  enough  to  do  vith  'urn  to 
want  "eui  tu  starve—you  and  your  friend 
McGaw.  Have  I  t  vt  r  hurt  ye  that  ye  should 
try  an'  sneak  me  business  away  from  me?  Ye 
know  the  light  1  ve  made,  standin'  out  on 
this  dock  many  a  day  an'  night  in  the  cold  an* 
wet,  with  nobody  between  Tom's  chiMren  an* 
the  street  but  these  two  hands— an' yet  ye 'd 
slink  in  like  a  dog  to  get  me— » 

«  Here,  now,  I  ain't  argoin'  to  have  no  row. 
It 's  against  orders,  an'  I  '!1  call  the  yard- 
watch  and  throw  you  out  if  you  make  any 
fuss.* 

«Theyard-watch ! » — witha  look  of  supreme 
contempt,  crowding  him  so  closely  that  Lath- 
ers hugged  the  fence  out  of  reach  of  her  fist. 
•  I  can  ^ndle  any  two  of  'em,  an*  you  too,  an' 

ye  know  it.« 

By  this  time  the  ganix  had  abandoned  the 
buoy  and  were  standing  aghast,  watching  the 
fury  of  the  Amazon. 

«  When  ye  were  out  of  a  job  yerself,  an' 
discharged,  did  n't  Tom  go  to  the  fort  and 
get  ye  on  the  pay-roll  ag'in,  when—* 

«  Well,  who  said  he  did  n't  ?  Now,  see  here, 
don't  make  a  muss;  the  commandant  '11  be 
down  here  in  a  minute.»  Laihers'si  tone  was 
changing. 

•  Let  him  come;  he 's  the  one  I  want  to 
see.  if  he  knew  he  had  a  man  in  his  pay  that 
would  do  as  dirty  a  trick  to  a  woman  as  ye 've 
done,  his  name  would  be  Dinnis.  1 11  see  him 

mf>-i  If  this  very  day.  and  — » 

Here  Lathers  interrupted  with  an  angry 
gesture.  - 


«  Don't  ye  lift  yer  ana  ai  me.»»  she  blazed 
out,  « or  I  '11  break  it  at  the  wrist! » 

l-;ilhers's  hand  dro{)j»ed.  All  thecolorwaS 
out  of  his  face,  his  lip  quivering. 

«  Whoever  said  I  said  a  word  against  you, 

Mrs.  Grogan,  is  a  Iiar.»  It  was  the  last 

resort  of  a  cowardly  nature. 

« Don't  ye  lie  to  me,  Pete  lathers!  If 
there 's  anythin'  in  this  world  I  hate,  it 's  a 
liar.  Ye  .said  it,  and  ye  know  ye  said  it.  Y'e 
want  that  drunken  loafer  Dan  McGaw  to  get 
me  work.  Ye  Ve  been  at  it  all  summer,  an* 
ye  think  I  have  n't  watched  ye;  but  I  have. 
And  ye  say  I  don't  pay  full  wages,  and  have 
got  a  lot  of  boys  to  do  men  s  work,  an'  ougbter 
be  over  me  tube.  Now  let  roe  tell  ye  K-^she 
faced  him  sqiuirely,  with  her  fists  clenched. 
Lathers  shrank  back  against  the  fence— « if 
ever  I  hear  ye  openin'  yer  head  about  me,  or 
me  teams,  or  me  work,  I  '11  make  ye  swallow 
every  tooth  in  yer  head.  Send  down  some- 
thin'  with  a  mustache,  will  I?  There 's  not  a 
man  in  the  yard  that  *&  a  anteh  for  me,  an* 
ye  know  it.  Try  that!" 

There  was  a  quick  blow,  a  crash  of  break- 
ing timber,  and  a  flood  of  daylight  broke  in 
behind  Lathers.  With  one  blow  of  her  list  she 
had  knocked  the  fence-plank  close  beside  his 
head  clear  of  its  fastenings. 

«  Now,  tbe  next  time  I  come»  Pete  Lathers, 
I  '11  miss  the  fence  and  take  yer  face,  and 
don't  ye  forgit  it! » 

Then  she  turned  and  stalked  out  of  the 
yard,  the  men  falling  back  in  ulence  to  let 
her  pass. 

TIL 

8ERGKANT  DUFFY'S  LITTLE  r,AME. 

The  bad  weather  so  long  expected  tinally 
arrived.  A  day  of  soft,  warm  autumn  skies, 
agk)W  with  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  brilliant  in  violet  and  gold,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold,  gray  morning.  Of  a  sudden 
a  cloud  the  size  of  a  hand  had  mounted  clear 
of  the  horixon,  and  called  together  its  fel- 
lows. An  unseen  herald  in  the  east  blew  a 
blast,  and  winds  and  sea  awoke. 

By  nine  o'clock  a  gate  was  blowing.  By 
ten  Babcock's  men  were  bracing  the  outer 
sheathing  of  the  coffer-dam,  strengthening 
the  derrick-guys,  tightening  up  the  anchor- 
lines,  and  clearing  the  working-platforms  of 
sand,  cement,  and  other  damageable  property. 
The  coarse  masonry,  fortunately,  was  above 
the  water-line,  but  the  coping  was  still  unset 
and  the  rubble  backing  of  much  of  the  wall 
iinfinishcfl.  Two  weeks  of  constant  work  were 
necessary  before  that  part  of  the  structure 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  contract 
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would  be  entirely  safe  for  the  coming  winter. 
Babcock  doubled  his  gangs,  and  utilized  every 
hour  of  low  water  to  the  utmost,  even  when 
the  men  stood  waist-tleep.  It  was  his  only  hope 
for  completing  the  first  section  that  season. 
After  that  would  come  the  cold,  freezing  the 
mortar,  and  ending  everything. 


Tom  Grogan  performed  wonders.  Not  only 
did  she  work  her  teams  far  into  the  night, 
but  during  all  this  bad  weather  she  stood 
throughout  the  day  on  the  unprotected  dock, 
a  man's  sou'wester  covering  her  head,  a  rough 
waterproof  reaching  to  her  feet.  She  di- 
rected every  boat-load  herself,  an<l  rushed  the 
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materials  to  the  shovclGra^  whostoodsoaking 
wet  in  the  driving  rain. 

Lathers  kept  out  of  her  way:  so  did 
McGaw.  Everybody  else  watched  her  in  ad- 
miration. Even  the  commandant,  a  blulf, 
gray-bearded  naval  otiicer,— a  hero  of  Hamp- 
ton Roadd  and  Memphis,— passed  her  on  his 
morning  inspection  with  a  kindly  look  in  his 
face  and  an  aside  to  iiabcock:  « Hire  some 
more.  She  is  worth  a  dozen  nien.» 

Not  until  the  final  cargo  required  for  the 
coniplt^ion  of  the  wall  had  been  dumped  on 
the  platforms  did  she  relax  her  vigilance. 
Then  she  shook  the  water  from  her  oilskins 
and  started  for  home.  Durin^^  all  these  hours 
of  constant  strain  there  was  no  outbreak  of 
bravado,  no  spells  uf  ill  iiunior.  She  made  no 
boasts  or  promises.  With  a  certain  buoyant 
pluck  she  stoofl  hy  the  derricks  day  after  day, 
firing  volleys  of  criticism  or  encouragement, 
as  beat  suited  the  exigencies  of  the  motaient, 
now  sprin<!:ing  forward  to  catch  a  sagging 
bucket,  now  tending  guy  to  relieve  a  man,  or 
backing  in  the  teams  herself  when  the  line  of 
carts  was  blocked  or  stalled. 

Evory  hour  she  worked  increased  Bab- 
cock's  confidence  and  admiration.  He  began 
to  feel  a  certain  pride  in  her,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain wcteot  to  rely  upon  her.  Snch  capacity, 
endurance,  and  loyalty  were  new  in  his  experi- 
ence. If  she  owed  him  anything  for  her  delay 
on  that  first  cargo,  the  debt  had  been  amply 
paid.  Yet  he  s;iw  that  no  such  sense  of  ob- 
ligation had  influenced  her.  To  her  it  had 
b^n  a  duty:  he  was  behindhand  with  the 
wall,  and  anxious;  she  would  help  him  out.  As 
to  the  weather,  she  reveled  in  it.  The  dash 
of  the  spray  and  the  driving  rain  added  only 
another  element  of  enjoyment  to  the  chitter 
of  rattling  buckets  and  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  the  shovelers  keeping  time  to  her 
orders.  This  music  seemed  as  dear  to  her  as 
the  steady  tramp  of  men  and  the  sound  of 
arms  to  a  division  commander. 

Owing  to  the  continued  bad  weather  and 

the  difficulty  of  shipping  small  quantities  of 
fuel,the])unipinf5-enginesranoutof  coal,  anda 
complaint  from  Babcock's  ollice  brouglil  the 
agent  of  the  coal  comjjany  to  the  sea-wall.  In 
times  like  these  Babcock  rarely  left  his  work. 
Once  let  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  get  his  finger- 
nails in  between  the  cracks  of  a  coffer-dam, 
and  he  has  mnashed  the  whole  into  wreckage. 

«T  was  on  my  way  to  see  Tom  Grogan.» 
said  the  agent.  « 1  heard  you  were  here,  so 
I  stopped  to  tell  yon  about  the  coal.  There 
will  be  a  load  down  in  the  morninix.  1  am 
Mr.  Granei,  of  Crane  &  Co.,  coal-dealers.» 


«You  know  Mrs.  drogan,  then?»»  asked 
Babcock,  after  the  delay  in  the  coal  had  been 
explained.  He  had  been  waiting  for  just  such 
an  opportunity.  He  never  diMnmed  person- 
alities with  his  men. 

« Well,  I  should  say  so— known  her  for 
years.  Best  woman  on  top  of  Staten  Island. 
Does  .she  work  for  you?»> 

«Yea;  but  i  never  knew  (irogan  was  a 
woman  until  I  found  her  on  the  dock  .some 
time  1^  handling  a  cargo.  She  works  like  a 
machine.  How  lonj^  ha.s  she  bet-n  a  wifhiw?* 

« Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don  t  know  that 
she  is  a  widow.  There 's  some  mystery  about 
the  old  man,  but  T  never  knew  what.  But  that 
don't  count ;  she 's  good  enough  as  she  is,  and 
a  hustler,  tuo.» 

Crane  was  something  of  a  hustler  himself 
— oneof  those busyAmericanswho  open  their 
daily  life  with  an  office-key  and  close  it  with 
a  letter  for  the  late  mail. 

Then,  laying  his  hand  on  Babcock's  arm: 
«And  she 's  square  as  a  brick,  too.  Some-* 
times  when  a  chunker  captain  waiting  to  un- 
load shoves  a  few  tons  aboard  a  sneak-boat  at 
night,  Tom  ^nll  .spot  him  every  time.  They  try 
to  fool  her  into  indorsing  their  bills  of  lading 
in  full,  but  it  don't  work  for  a  cent.» 

«You  call  her  Tom  Grogan?*  Babcock 
asked,  with  a  certain  tone  in  his  voice.  He 
resented,  somehow,  Crane's  familiarity. 

«  Certainly.  Bveryfoody  calls  her  Tom  Gro- 
p^n.  It  was  her  husband's  name.  Callhernny- 
thing  els^e,  and  she  don't  answer.  She  seems 
to  glory  in  it,  and  after  you  know  her  awhile 
you  don't  want  to  call  her  anything  else 
yourself.  It  comes  kind  of  natural  like yoUT 
calling  a  man  « colonel)  or  <  judge.* » 

Babcock  thought  that  Crane  might  be 
right.  All  the  names  which  could  apply  to  a 
woman  who  had  been  sweetheart,  \^^fe,  and 
mother  seemed  out  of  place  with  this  Queen 
of  the  Amazons  who  had  faced  leathers,  and 
with  one  l)low  of  her  fist  sent  the  Splinters 
of  a  fence  Hying  about  his  head. 

«  We  *ve  got  the  year's  contract  for  coal  at 
the  fort,»  continued  Crane.  "The  (juarter- 
master-serjjeant  who  inspects  it  — Sergeant 
Duffy— has  a  friend  named  McGaw  who  wants 
to  do  the  unloading  into  the  government  bins. 
We 've  got  a  low  jirice  on  the  coal,  and  there's 
no  margin  for  anybody;  and  if  Duffy  should 
kick  about  the  quality  of  the  coal,— and  you 
can't  plea.se  these  fellows  if  they  want  to  be 
ufjly,  Trane  &  Co.  wll  be  in  a  hole,  and  lose 
money  on  the  contract.  1  hate  to  go  back  on 
Tom  Grogan,  but  there 's  no  help  for  it.  The 
ten  cents  a  ton  1  M  save  if  she  hauls  the 
coal  instead  of  McGaw  would  be  eaten  up  in 
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Duffy's  short  weights  and  rejectiona.  i  sent 
Sergeant  Duffy's  letter  to  her,  so  she  can  aee 
how  the  land  lies,  and  I  "ni  going  up  now  tp 
her  bouse  to  see  her,  on  my  way  to  the  I'ort. 
I  doift  know  wbat  Duffy  gets  out  of  it;  per- 
haps he  gets  a  few  dollars  out  of  the  hauling. 
The  coal  is  shipped,  by  the  by,  and  ought  to 
be  here  any  minute.* 

« Wait  a  moment;  1 11  go  with  yon,*  said 
E  iheock,  handing  him  an  order  for  more  coal. 
«iShe  has  n't  sent  down  the  tally-sheet  for 
my  last  scow.*  There  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity,  of  course,  for  Babcock  to  go  to 
Grogan's  house  for  this  document. 

As  they  walked  on,  Crane  talked  of  every- 
thing except  what  was  uppermost  in  Bab> 
cock's  mind.  Babcock  tried  to  lead  the  con- 
versation back  to  Tom,  but  Crane's  thoughts 
were  on  something  else. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
vast  harbor  lay  spread  out  below  tliem, 
stretching  away  on  every  side  from  the 
■purple  line  of  the  great  cities  to  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  sea  inside  the  Narrows.  The 
clearing  wind  had  hauled  to  the  northwest. 
The  sky  was  heaped  with  soft  clouds  floating 
in  the  blue.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  nestled 
the  buildings  and  wharves  of  the  Lighthouse 
Depot,  with  the  unhnished  sea-wall  running 
out  from  the  shor^  firinged  with  platforms 
and  bristling  with  derricks— the  rings  of 
white  steam  twirling  from  the  exhaust-pipes. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  this 
noble  harbw,  gnuded  \ty  its  grim,  silent 
forts,  crouched  on  grassy  slopes  like  great 
beasts  with  claws  concealed.  And  the  in- 
finite variety  of  its  floating  life— the  white- 
winged  yachts,  curving  tufts  of  foam  from 
their  bows;  the  big,  lazy  steamers,  sullen 
and  dull,  resting  motionless  at  Quarantine, 
awaiting  inspection;  the  elevatonB,  as  high 
as  church  steeple.s;  the  long  lines  of  canal- 
boats,  stretched  out  like  huge  water-snakes, 
with  hissing  tugs  for  heads;  enormous  floats 
groaning  under  whole  trains  of  cars;  big, 
burly  lighters;  monster  derricks  that  pick 
apa  hundred-ton  gun  as  easily  as  an  ant  does 
a  grahi  of  sand— each  made  necessary  by 
some  special  industry  peculiar  to  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  each  unlike  any  other 
craft  in  the  harbor  of  any  other  city  of  the 
wwld. 

Grogan's  house  and  stables  lay  just  over 
the  brow  of  this  hill,  in  a  little  hollow.  The 
house  was  a  plain,  square  frame  dwelli^, 
with  front  and  rear  verandas,  protected  1^ 
the  arching  branches  of  a  big  sycamore-tree, 
and  surrounded  by  a  small  garden  tilled  with 
flaming  dahlias  and  chiysanthemumB.  Bv^« 


thing  about  the  place  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean. 

The  stables —there  were  two— stood  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  lot.  They  looked  new, 
or  were  newly  painted  in  a  dark  red,  and 
appeared  to  have  accommodations  for  a  num- 
ber of  horses.  The  stable-yard  lay  Ih-Iow  the 
house.  In  its  open  square  were  a  pump  and 
a  hoiae-troui^  at  which  two  hones  were 
drinking.  One,  the  big  gray,  had  his  collar 


*'*OBAx*Fw,  ran  n  ta*  obxtuoiav  iiorasa 

WOBXS  FOB.** 

olf,  showing  where  the  sweat  had  discolored 
the  skin,  the  traces  crossed  loosely  over  his 
back.  He  was  drinking  eagerly,  and  had  evi- 
dently just  come  in  from  work.  About,  under 
the  sheds,  were  dirt-carts  tilted  forward  on 
tiieir  shafts,  and  dnBt-begrimed  harnesses 
hanging  on  wooden  pegs. 

A  strapping  young  fellow  in  a  red  shirt 
came  out  of  the  stable  door  leading  two 
other  horses  to  the  trough.  Babcock  looked 
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about  him  in  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the 
establishment.  He  had  supposed  that  his 
gtevedore  had  a  small  outfit  and  needed  all 
the  work  she  could  get.  If  only  boys,  as 
HcGftw  had  said,  did  Grogan's  work,  they  at 
least  did  it  well. 

Crane  mounted  the  porch  firsthand  knocked. 
Babcock  followed. 

«  No^  Mr.  Crane,*  said  a  young  girl,  opening 
the  door, « she 's  not  at  home.  I 'm  expecting 
her  every  minute.  Mother  went  to  the  fort 
early  this  morning.  She  MI  be  sorry  to  miss 
yon,  sir.  She  oupht  to  Imj  home  now,  for  she  *8 
been  up  'most  all  ni<^ht  at  the  fort.  She 's 
just  sent  Carl  up  for  two  more  horses.  Won't 
you  come  in  and  wait?» 

«  No ;  ril  keep  on  to  the  fort.  I  nay  meet 
her  on  the  road.** 

«  May  I  come  in  ? »  Babcock  asked,  explain- 
ing lus  business  in  a  few  words. 

«0h,  yes,  sir.  Mother  won't  be  long  now. 
You  've  not  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Babcock?  I 'm 
her  danghter  Jennie.  I  was  to  yonr  office 
once.  Gran'pop^  this  is  the  gentleman  mothw 
works  for." 

An  old  man  rose  with  some  difficulty  from 
an  arm-chair,  and  bowed  in  a  kindly,  defer* 
ential  way.  lie  had  been  sittinf^  near  the 
window,  reading.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves* 
hh  eoltaor  open  at  the  throat  He  seemed 
rather  feeble,  hla  legs  shaking  as  if  he  were 
weak  from  some  recent  illness.  There  was  a 
certain  kindliness  about  the  eyes  that  did  not 
escape  Babcock's  quick  glance;  they  were 
clear  and  honest,  and  looked  strai<jht  into 
his— the  kind  iiubcock  liked.  The  old  man's 
most  striking  features  were  his  silver-white 
hair,  parted  over  his  forehead,  and  falling  al- 
most to  his  shoulders;  and  his  thin,  straight, 
almost  transparent  nose,  indicating  both  ill 
health  and  a  certein  refinement  and  sensitive- 
ness of  nature.  Ha<l  it  not  heen  for  his  dress, 
he  might  have  passed  for  an  English  curate 
on  half  pay. 

« .Me  name 's  Richard,  sor— Richard  Mul- 
lins.H  said  the  old  man.  «  I 'm  Mary's  father. 
She  won't  be  long  gone  now.  She  promised 
me  she 'd  be  home  for  dinner.*  He  pbced  a 
chair  for  Habcock,  and  remained  standing. 

«I  will  wait  until  she  returns,"  .said  Bab- 
cock. He  hud  come  to  discover  something 
more  definite  about  this  woman  who  worked 
like  a  steam-en{rin<»,  crooned  over  a  cripple, 
and  broke  a  plank  with  her  list,  and  he  did 
not  intend  to  leave  until  he  knew.  «Tour 
daughter  must  Ittve  had  great  experience. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  man  handle 
work  better,*  he  continued,  shaking  the  old 
man's  hand.   Then,  noticing  that  MuUins 
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was  stiU  standing,  •  Don't  let  me  take  your 

seat." 

The  old  man  hesitated,  glanced  at  Jennie, 
and,  moving  another  chahr  from  the  window, 
drew  it  nearer  the  stove,  and  settled  slowly 

beside  Babcock. 

The  room  was  as  clean  as  bare  arms  and 
scrubbing-lnrushes  could  make  it.  Near  the 
fireplace  was  a  ca.-^t-iron  stove,  and  opposite 
this  stood  a  parlor  organ,  its  top  littered  with 
photographs.  A  few  chromoB  hung  on  the 
walls.  There  were  also  a  big  plush  sofa 
and  two  haircloth  rocking-chairs,  of  walnut, 
covered  with  cotton  tidies.  The  carpet  on  the 
floor  was  new  and  clean,  and  in  the  wiadoWy 
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where  the  old  man  had  been  sitting,  some  pots 
of  nasturtiums  were  blooming,  their  tendrils 
reacbing  up  both  sides  of  tlie  sash. 

Opening  from  this  room  was  the  kitchen, 
resplendent  in  bright  pans  and  a  copper  wash- 
boiler.  The  girl  passed  constantly  in  and  oat 
its  open  door,  spreading  the  cloth  and  bring- 
ing dishes  for  the  table.  She  had  her  mother's 
eyes  and  color,  but  not  her  air  of  fearlessness 
and  self-reliance— that  kind  of  self-reliance 
which  comes  only  of  many  night^^  c»f  anxiety 
and  many  days  of  success.  Her  {girlish  figure 
was  clothed  in  a  blue  calico  frock  and  white 
apron,  the  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows, 
showing  some  faint  trace.'^  of  flour  clinging  to 
her  wrists,  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned from  the  bread-bowl.  Altogether  sbe 
was  fresh  and  sweet,  strong  and  healthy, 
with  a  certain  grace  of  manner  about  her 
that  pleased  Babcock  instantly.  He  noticed, 
too,  that  when  she  spoke  to  the  old  man  her 
voice  was  tempered  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness, as  if  his  infirmities  were  more  to  be 
pitied  than  complained  of.  IWfl  pleased  him 
moet  of  all. 

«  You  live  with  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Gro- 
gan?»  Habcock  at^ked  in  his  kindest  voice, 
turning  to  the  old  man. 

«  Yis,  sor.  Whin  Tom  got  sick  she  sint  fer 
me,  four  years  ago,  ter  come  over  an'  hilp 
ber.  I  feeds  the  horses  whin  Oi 'm  able,  an' 
looks  after  the  garden,  but  Oi 'm  not  nrach 
good.» 

*1b  Mr.  Thomas  Grogan  living?*  asked 
Babcock,  eautionsly,  and  with  a  certain  tone 

of  respect,  hojiing  to  get  ciosertothe  facts, 
and  yet  not  to  seem  intrusive. 

«  Oh,  yis,  sor;  an'  moight  be  dead  fer  all  the 
good  he  does.  1 1  e  s  in  New  Yorruk  some'er's, 
on  a  famrt  — lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper 
and  looking  furtively  at  Jennie— « belongin' 
to  the  State,  I  think,  sor.  He 's  burted  pretty 
bad.  an'  p'liaps  hi'  's  a  leetle  off — I  dunno. 
Mary  has  niver  touM  me.» 

Before  Babcock  could  pursue  the  inquiry 
further  there  was  a  firm  tread  on  the  porch 
steps,  and  the  old  man  rose  from  the  chair, 
bis  face  brightening. 

«  Here  she  is,  gran'pop,)*  said  Jennie,  laying 
down  her  dish  and  springing  to  the  door. 

«  Hold  tight,  darlint.N  came  a  voice  from 
the  ouU^ide,  and  the  next  instant  Tom  Grogan 
strode  in,  her  face  all  aglow  with  langhter, 
her  hood  awry,  her  eyes  lieaming.  Patsy 
perched  on  her  shoulder,  his  little  crutch 
fast  tn  one  hand,  the  oth^  tightly  wonnd 
about  her  neck.  <(I^t  go,  darlint;  ye  *t9 
a-chokin'  the  wind  oat  of  me»— gieiitly  re- 
moving his  arm. 
Vol.  U.— .12. 


«0h,  it 's  ye  a-waitin',  Mr.  Rabcock— me 
man  Carl  thought  ye 'd  gone  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Jennie  H  get  the  tally-eheet  of  the  last  load 

for  ye.  I 've  been  to  the  fort  since  daylight, 
and  pretty  much  all  night,  to  tell  ye  God's 
truth.  Oh,  gran'pop,  but  I  smashed  'em!i— 
laying  Patsy  in  the  old  man's  anns.  «  That 's 
the  last  job  that  sneakin'  Duffy  and  Dan 
McGaw  '11  ever  put  up  on  me.  Oh,  hut  ye 
sbonid  V  minded  the  face  on  him,  gran'pop : » 
-  untying  her  hood  and  breaking  into  a  laugh. 

kShe  stood  facing  her  father,  with  hood  and 
ulster  off,  the  light  of  the  windows  silhouet- 
ting the  splendid  lines  of  her  well-rounded 
figure,  "vnlh  its  deep  chest,  firm  bust,  broad 
back,  and  full  throat,  her  arms  swinging  loose 
and  free. 

"Ye  see,»  — turning  to  Babcock,  — « that 
man  Duffy— he '?  the  sergeant  at  the  fort— 
an'  Dan  McGaw  —ye  know  him— he  s  the  divil 
that  wanted  to  work  for  ye— tried  to  do  me. 
Ye  know  I  always  had  the  haulin'  of  the  coal 
at  the  fort,  an'  I  want  to  bold  on  to  it,  for  it 
comes  etery  year.  I 've  been  a>watclnn'  for 
this  coal  for  a  month.  Every  October  there  *s 
a  new  contractor,  and  this  time  it  was  me 
friend  Mr.  Crane,  I 've  worked  for  before. 
So  I  sees  Dufl^  the  other  day,  an'  he  says, 
<  Well,  I  think  ye  better  talk  to  the  quarter- 
master, who 's  away,  but  who  '11  be  home  next 
week.)  Ai^  that  night  when  I  got  home  there 
lay  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crane,  with  another  let- 
ter inside  from  Sergeant  Duffy  to  him,  savin' 
to  Mr.  Crane  he 'd  recommend  Dan  McGaw  to 
do  the  stevedOT^— the  sneakin' villain  f^an' 
savin'  that  he  — Duffy— was  a-goin'  to  inspect 
the  coal,  an'  if  his  friend  Dan  McGaw  hauled 
it  the  quality  would  be  all  right.  Think  of 
that!  I  tell  ye,  Mr.  Babcock,  they  *re  divils. 
Then  ^Tr.  Crane  put  down  at  the  bottom  of 
his  own  letter  to  me  that  he  was  sorry  not  to 
give  me  the  job,  but  that  Im  must  gire  it  to 
Duffy's  friend  McGaw,  or  Duffy  might  reject 
the  coal.  So  I  jumps  into  me  bonnet  yisterday, 
and  over  I  goes  to  the  fort  ,  an'  I  up  an'  says 
to  Duffy,  <  I  can't  wait  for  the  ipiartermaster. 
When 's  that  coal  a-0(»miii' ?  >  An'  he  says, 
<In  a  couple  of  weeks.>  An'  1  turned  onto 
him  and  says:  <  Ye  're  a  pretty  loafer  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  Tom  (irogan's  children's 
mouths!  .\n'  ye  want  Dan  McGaw  to  do  the 
haulin',  do  ye  ?  An'  the  quality  of  the  coal  '11 
be  all  right  if  he  gits  it  ?  An'  there 's  sure 
to  be  twenty-five  dollars  for  you,  won't  there  ? 
If  I  hear  a  word  more  out  of  ye,  I  '11  see  Col-  • 
onel  Howard  sure,  an'  band  him  this  letter.* 
An'  Duffy  turned  white  as  a  load  of  lime,  and 
says,  <  Don't  do  it.  for  Hod's  .sake!  It  '11  cost 
me  me  place.>  W  bile  1  was  a-talkin'  I  see  a 
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chnnker-boat  vnth  the  very  coal  on  it  round 
in  to  the  dock  with  a  tug;  an*  I  ran  to  the 
string-piece  and  catched  the  line,  and  has  her 
fast  to  a  spUe  before  the  tag  lost  headway. 

Then  I  started  for  home  on  the  run  to  git  me 
derricks  and  stuff.  I  pjot  home,  hooked  up  by 
twelve  o'clock  last  niglit,  an'  1  had  me  rig 
up  an'  the  fall  set  and  me  buckets  over  her 
hatches.  At  .^ix  o'clock  this  momin'  I  took 
the  teams  an'  was  a-runnin'  the  coal  out  of  her, 
when  down  comes  Mr.  Daniel  McGaw  with  a 
gang  and  his  big  derrick  on  a  cart.*  Here 
she  swung  her  big  shoulders  exactly  as  her 
rival  would  have  done. 

« tThat  '8  me  rig,>  I  says  to  him,  pintin'  up 
to  the  gaff,  <an*  me  coal,  an'  I  '11  throw  the 
fust  man  overboard  who  lays  hands  on  it!> 
An'  then  the  sergeant  come  out  and  took 
McGaw  one  side  an'  said  somethin'  to  him, 
with  his  back  to  me;  an'  when  McGaw  turned 
he  was  white  too,  an'  without  sayin'  a  word 
he  turned  the  team  and  drnv  off.  An'  just 
now  I  see  Mr.  Crane  comin'  down.  <  Tom  Gro- 
gan.»  he  nays,  <  1  hate  to  disapjroint  ye,  an" 
would  11 1,  for  ye  "ve  always  done  me  work 
wdl;  bat  I 'm  stack  on  the  coal  c(;ntract,  an' 
the  sergeant  can  put  me  in  a  hole  if  you  do 
the  haulin'.)  An'  1  says,  <  Mr.  Crane,  there 's 
a  hole,  bat  ye  aui*t  in  it,  an*  the  sergeant  is. 
I  '11  unload  every  pound  of  that  coal,  if  I  do 
it  for  nothin',  and  if  that  sneak  in  striped 
trousers  interferes,  I  '11  pull  him  apart  an' 
stamp  on  him!»» 

Throuf^h  all  her  talk  there  was  a  triumph- 
ant good  humor,  a  joyousneas,  a  glow  and 
breezine^  which  completely  faschoated  Bab- 
cock.  Although  she  had  been  up  half  the 
night,  she  was  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  rosy  as 
a  child.  Her  vitality,  her  strength,  impressed 
him  as  no  woman's  had  ever  done  before. 

When  she  had  finished  her  story  she  caught 
Patsy  out  of  her  father's  arms  and  dropped 
with  him  into  a  chair,  smothering  him  with 
kisses,  hugging  him  to  her  breast,  his  pinched 
face  against  her  ruddy  cheek,  smoothing  his 
forehead  with  her  well-shaped  hand,  rocking 
back  and  forth,  and  telling  him  of  the  stone 
that  the  l)ig  gray  got  in  his  hoof  down  at  the 
fort,  and  how  lame  he  was,  ami  how  Cully 
got  it  out  with  -a  -^reat-  bi^i— spikel— 
dwelling  on  the  laj?t  words  as  if  it  were  a 
fairy-tale,  tlie  litilr  fellow  silting  np  in  her 
lap  and  laughing  feebly  as  he  called  out, 
•Cully  can  do  it— Cully  can  do  anji;hing!» 
•    Babcock,  apparently,  made  no  more  differ- 

(To  bee 


ence  to  her  than  if  he  had  been  an  extra 

chair. 

As  he  watched  her  afterward  moving  about 
her  rooms,  calling  to  her  men  from  the  open 

door,  consulting  with  Jennie,  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  or  crooning  over  her  child,  she 
somehow  lost  all  identity  with  the  woman 
on  the  dock.  The  spirit  that  enveloped  her 
seemed  rather  to  belonp^  to  some  royal  dame 
of  heroic  days.  The  room  became  her  castle, 
the  rough  stablemen  her  knights. 

On  h  is  return  to  his  work — he  had  dined  mth. 
her  she  walked  back  with  him  part  of  the 
way.  Babcock,  still  bewildered,  and  consumed 
witih  curiosity  to  learn  something  of  her  past, 
led  the  talk  to  her  life  alonj^  the  docks,  ex- 
pressing his  great  surprise  at  discovering  her 
80  capable  and  willing  to  do  a  man's  work, 
asking  who  had  taught  her,  and  whether  her 
husband  in  his  time  bad  been  equally  ^cient 
and  strong. 

Instantly  she  grew  reticent.  She  did  not 
even  answer  his  (juestion.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and,  realizing  his  mistake,  turned  the 
conversation  in  another  direction. 

«And  howabout  those  rou^'h  fellows  around 
the  wharves  — those  wlio  don't  know  you — are 
they  never  coarse  and  brutal  to  you  ?  » 

«  Not  when  I  look  'em  in  the  face,*  she  an- 
swered slowly  and  deliberately.  « No  man 
ever  opens  his  head,  nor  dar's  n't.  "When  they 
see  me  a-comin'  they  stops  talkin'  if  it  's 
what  they  would  n't  want  their  daughters 
to  hear;  an'  there  ain't  no  dirty  back  talk, 
neither.  An'  1  make  roe  own  men  civil,  too, 
with  a  daeint  tongue  in  their  heads.  I  had 
a  young  strip  of  a  lad  once  who  would  be 
a-swearin'  round  the  stables.  1  told  him  to 
mend  his  manners  or  I 'd  wash  his  mouth 
out,  an'  that  I  would  if  t  have  nobody  hit  me 
horses  on  the  head.  He  ki'|i'  alonp,  an'  I  see 
it  was  a  bad  example  fur  the  other  drivers 
(this  was  only  a  year  ago,  an'  i  had  three  of 
'em);  so  when  he  hit  the  big  gray  ag'in,  I 
hauled  off  and  ^ve  him  a  crack  that  laid 
him  out.  1  was  scared  solid  for  two  hours, 
though  they  never  knew  it.» 

Then,  with  an  almost  piteous  look  in  her 
face,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence, 
born,  doubtless,  of  faith  in  the  man's  evident 
nncerity  and  esteem,  she  said  in  a  faltering 
tone: 

«  God  help  me !  what  can  1  do  ?  1' ve  no  man 
to  stand  by  me,  an*  somebody 's  got  to  be 
boe8.>» 

BtiBued.)  F,  Hcpkituan  SmitL 
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N  all  his  many-sided  as- 
pects Abraham  Lincoln 
is  perhaps  better  under- 
stood and  more  thor- 
oughly appreciated  than 
any  other  great  Ameri- 
can, for  his  life  was  as 
open  as  the  day.  His  heart 
went  out  spontaneously  to  the  lowly,  whose 
hopes  and  aspirations  he  understood.  He  was 
wy  approachable.  With  a  cause  to  jileail,  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  could  reach 
Lincoln's  ear  at  all  times.  Lincoln  hated 
strife  and  bloodshed,  yet  his  career  culmi- 
nated in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 
He  was  made  miserable  by  the  trials  and 
misfortnnes  of  his  country;  his  honest  heart 
was  wrung  by  cases  of  cruelty  and  hardship 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  that  were  daily 
brought  to  his  attention  on  appeal  in  some 
fonn.  The  tender-hearted  President  was  the 
terror  of  military  (iespots  and  brutal  jailers 
everywhere.  Through  appeals  to  hira  many 
criminals  richly  deserving  punishment  were 
allowed  to  free. 

It  was  almost  impossible  at  first  to  secure 
Lincoln's  consent  to  the  execution  of  a  sol- 
dier for  desertion,  and  thnniKli  immunity  f«» 
this  crime  the  army  just  after  i-'redericksburfj^ 
was  actually  threatened  with  dissolution.  Ue 
coold  not  withstand  the  agonized  tears  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  friends  of  the  con- 
demned; seemingly  would  not  understand  why 
a  man  who  had  enlisted  to  be  shot  by  the 
enemy,  perhaps,  should  be  shot  in  cold  blood 
by  his  own  friends. 

In  some  respects  the  foregoing  would  ap- 
pear to  characterize  an  essentially  weak, 
womanish  nature;  but  Lincoln  was  far  from 
being  a  weak  man,  thoi]<rh  easily  moved  by 
misery  and  sutiering,  and  apparently  totally 
free  from  every  sort  of  prejudice.  On  occa- 
sion he  could  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  when  he 
thought  justice  should  be  vindicated,  and 
especially  so  when  the  well-being  or  lives  of 
the  struggling  soldiers  at  the  front  were  in- 
volved. In  ca.'^es  of  the  wanton  murder  of 
Union  soldiers  it  was  seldom  that  an  appeal 
for  clemency  was  successful. 

It  has  been  my  duty '  to  handle,  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington,  thousands  of  of- 

*  The  writer.  *  member  of  the  Government  Com- 
minion  engaged  in  publishing  the  War  Records,  has 
charge  of  the  oompuatioii  raatiag  to  priaoMn  of 
war.— Editor. 


ficial  documents  relating  to  prisoners  of  war 
and  analogous  subjects.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  revelation  to  me,  although  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  hia^  in  no  wise  modi- 
fied my  original  impressions  of  the  War 
President,  and  every  scrap  and  line  I  have 
examined  confirms  in  all  particulars  the 
world's  affectionate  judgment  upon  his  noble 
and  magnanimous  character. 

The  multitude  as  well  as  the  multifarious 
character  of  the  appeals  made  to  I^incoln  are 
evidence  of  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the 
people  tiiat  he  was  their  sheet-anchor.  Thwe 
was  not  the  least  hesitation  in  approaching 
him,  because  there  was  a  popular  confidence 
that  he  was  kind,  unselfish,  and  honest.  The 
wounded  soldier  hobbling  alone  into  the  White 
House  was  not  an  unusual  sight,  and  he  never 
came  away  without  cheer  of  some  kind. 

Among  the  wounded  Bull  Run  prisoners 
returniii>^  from  Richmond  after  many  weary 
months  in  Libby  wa.s  a  lad  named  Will  I'p- 
ham,  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry.  This 
boy  found  his  way  into  thepresence  of  Lincoln, 
who  sympathetically  drew  from  him  the  story 
of  his  adventures  in  battle  and  in  prison, 
and  sent  him  away  with  an  appointment  to 
WestPdnt,  from  which  academy  Upham  was 
subsequently  graduated  with  honors.  Ke- 
centiy  this  protege  of  Lincoln  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Wisconsin.  OnedayOncoIn  was 
found  counting  over  and  dividing  into  par- 
cels a  small  sum  in  greenbacks  for  a  negro 
messenger  in  the  Treasurj'  Department  who 
was  in  hospital  with  the  smallpox,  unable  to 
sign  the  roll  and  draw  his  pay.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  cheerfully  undertook  to 
cut  the  Ck>rdian  knot  of  red  tape,  procure 
the  poor  man's  wages,  and  make  the  desired 
disposition  thereof.  Hooks  and  newspai)ers 
and  living  men  teem  with  anecdotes  of  Lin- 
coln like  the  foregoing. 

I'lUt  as  the  war  progressed,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
cares  increased.  He  became  too  deeply  en- 
grossed in  more  important  affairs  to  devote, 
much  time  to  mere  indi\ndual  concerns,  even 
when  they  involved  the  liberty  of  a  citizen. 
To  the  ordinary  appeals  from  prisoners  for 
release  or  redress  he  paid  but  little  attention 
himself,  b^ond  referring  them  to  the  proper ' 
bureau;  occasionally  he  made  a  personal  or- 
der, generally,  as  appears,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  some  influential  political  friend  or 
supporter.  These  latter  orders  were  of  the 
most  formal  and  perfunctory  kind,  and  en- 
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tirely  lacking  in  the  original  and  sometimes 
humorous  characteristics  of  the  earlier  in- 
dorsements found  on  papers  of  this  nature 
paFsinjx  throiijxh  his  hands,  unerringly  indi- 
cating, as  they  did,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  had  become  callous  to  the 
call  of  humanity.  He  was  harassed  by  pjeater 
duties;  Wriiiles,  he  had  learned  that  this  sort 
of  thing  could  be  handled  as  well  by  others. 

In  the  multitude  of  appeals  brought  by 
prisoners  and  their  friends  many  deceits  and 
frauds  were  practised,  and  even  perjuries 
committed,  to  secure  release  and  immunity 
through  the  soft-hearted  Lincoln.  Doubtless 
the  good  man  was  often  deceived;  in  many 
caaes  it  is  not  unlikely  he  was  willing  to  be 
deceived.  Still,  in  those  matters  where  there 
was  donht,  he  sometimes  dealt  with  the  crafty 
wariness  of  a  criminal  lawyer,--a  phase  of 
character  not  ascribed  to  him  by  the  masses, 
— more  lik<dy  rather  to  protect  himself  than 
from  any  fear  that  real  harm  to  public  in- 
terests wonld  ensne. 

In  the  cas€'  of  Michael  Dazey  of  Quincy, 
III.,  who  appealed  through  Senator  llnnvning 
for  the  release  of  his  brother,  a  prisoner  at 
Alton,  Mr.  Lincoln  carefnlly  indorsed  the  fol- 
lovring  on  the  letto*: 

Senator  Browning  pen^OQally  knows,  and 
vouches  for,  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I^et  Wil- 
liam T.  Dazey,  named  within,  take  the  oath 
jiresoribed  in  tbe  i)r(«'laiii;itiim  of  Dfct'tnlHT  S, 
and  be  failed  to  his  brother,  the  writt;r  of  this 
letter.  A.  LorcOLH. 

Deoember  9, 1803. 

The  foregoing  is  unique.  Now,  Senator 

Browning  had  not  indorsed  the  letter  in 
writing;  he  had  simply  made  oral  represen- 
tations to  the  President.  The  latter,  very 
properly  and  wisely,  made  a  complete  record 
of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  made  Mr. 
Browning  responsible,  with  the  brother,  to 
himself  for  the  prisoner's  good  behavior 
after  release.  The  terms  of  this  indorsement 
show  the  thorough  politician.  There  is  more 
or  less  of  this  element— protective  clauses, 
•so  to  speak— in  nearly  eveiy  indorsement 
made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  papers  submitted  for 
disposition  at  his  hands. 

There  is  another  of  the  same  kind  worth 
quoting.  Thomas  Thoroughman  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  was  arrested  for  disloyalty  by  General 
Totten,  some  time  in  May,  18G2,  and  after- 
vnad  sent  V)y  '  General  Loan  to  Quincy,  111. 
Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  I're.sident 
for  his  discharge.  On  the  face  of  a  large 
otticial  envelop  which  probably  originally 


contained  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
case  I  find  the  following  in  the  President's 
handwriting: 

Will  the  Se<'retary  of  War  please  direct  that 
Mr.  Thoroogfaman  may  be  duoMmd  of  at  the 
dLseretion  of  Abram  Jonas  and  Henry  Asbiiry 
of  QniiK  y,  111.,  both  of  whom  I  know  to  be 
loyal  and  sensible  men  t         A.  Lincoln. 

Deoember  13, 1862. 

Inside  is  a  single  paper,— the  report  of 
Henry  Asburyand  Abram  Jonas,— from  which 

it  appears  that  Mr.  Thoroughman  was  duly 
paroled  and  permitted  to  go  to  his  home. 

Henry  N.  Warfield  of  Lexington^  Ky.,  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago, 
in  company  wth  other  f'onfederate  prisoners 
made  his  escape  from  that  military  prison  on 
the  night  of  December  2, 1862,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
L.  W.  Brown,  who  r>'sirbMl  thirteen  miles 
east  of  Jacksonville,  .\loi  gau  County,  111,  Dr. 
Brown  was  a  loyal  man,  and  advised  Warfield, 
who  was  a  lad  of  only  eighteen,  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  Union  military  authorities  and 
then  take  (he  oath  of  allegiance.  This  he  did 
at  Jacksonville,  after  which  a  petition,  signed 
by  Governor  Yates,  Senator  Trumbull,  E.  B. 
Washbume,  1.  N.  Arnold,  and  several  other 
political  notabiKties,  was  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  his  release.  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
the  following  order  in  this  case: 

Let  Henry  N.  Warfield,  named  within,  be 
paroled  and  delivered  to  the  ouBtody,  --bailed, 
so  to  speak,  to  }iis-  brother-in-law.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Brown,  who  nnd  whi>se  brothers  are  very  near 
friends  of  mine  in  Illinois.        A.  LdvoOLN. 

I>ecember  14,  im. 

And  if  anything  further  were  needed  to 
prove  that  the  President  did  not  always  per- 
mit his  woman's  heart  to  mislead  him,  even 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  the  following  will  coih 
vince  the  most  skeptical.  TTenr}-  .\.  Wilker- 
son  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
ran  away  from  school  in  Kentucky  and  joined 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  captured,  and 
his  friemls  in  Nashville  prevailed  upon  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  to  recommend  his  discharge 
to  the  Preddent.  A  formal  petition  of  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  was  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington by  tlovernor  Johnson,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  any  indorsement  or  recommenda- 
tion of  his  own.  After  examining  the  paper, 
Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed  upon  it: 

Tf  Oovernor  John-^on  Mill  >ny  in  writiiiir  on 
thi.s  sheut  that  in  hi.-»  uj^inion  lius  iuau  bhould 
be  discharged,  I  will  disoharge  him. 

A.  LiKOOLK. 

December  5,  1864. 
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On  the  10th  Governor  Johnson  telegraphed 
his  recommendation  that  young  VVilkerson  be 
released  on  taking  tlie  anmei^  oath,  to  re- 
port at  Nashville  to  «  enter  upon  such  further 
obligation  as  may  be  agreed  upon.M  This  tele- 
gram was  attached  to  the  original  pap«r,  and 
the  careful  President  indorsed  the  following 
order  upon  it: 

Let  thi«  man  take  the  oath  of  Deceniber  8, 
1863,  and  be  discharged  as  recommended  by 
Govt-raor  Johnson.  A.  "LXHCOLS, 

Beoember  15, 1864. 

Charles  0.  Roby  of  Fairfax  County.  Va., 
whose  father  was  a  Union  man.  was  wounded 
and  captured  at  Gettysburg  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  into  which,  according  to  the 
affidavit  of  his  father,  he  had  been  con- 
scripted^  and  from  which  he  tried  to  escape. 
On  the  father's  affidavit  Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed: 

My  iiupulae  would  be  to  say,  Let  Charles 
O.  Roby  take  the  oatli  ami  ]>v  (liscliar<^ed,"  yet 
I  do  not  so  say,  not  knowioig  what  vaUd  objec- 
tion there  may  be  known  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Foster,  will)  presents  this,  was  a  M.C. 
from  New  York  several  years  ajro,  and  after- 
wards a  resident  of  Yiiginia,  as  he  states.  He 
is  voxiched  to  me  as  a  respectable  and  worthy 
gentleman.  I  submit  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  TVar.  A.  LlNCOUr.  * 

October  14, 1863. 

Roby  was  soon  after  released,  on  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  taking  the  oath. 

Notwithstanding  his  kindly  impulses,  Mr. 
Uncoln  appears  to  have  combined  policy 
largely  witli  his  mercy,  even  in  dealing  with 
cases  appeaUng  to  the  heart  rather  than  to 
the  head.  A  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R. 
Nelson,  a  distinguished  Union  citizen  of  east 
Tennessee,  floated  into  the  Confederate  army, 
like  hundreds  of  other  young  fellows  of  the 
Sotith,  from  one  cause  or  another.  He  was 
captured  by  Grant  at  the  Big  Black  in 
and  sent  to  Point  Lookout.  War  did  not  have 
the  same  rosy  hue  to  the  young  man  after  he 
had  languished  in  prison  several  months,  and 
he  longed  for  liberty.  His  father  made  appli- 
cation for  his  release,  stating  a.s  a  basis  fur 
it  that  his  son  had  been  practically  coerced 
into  the  rebel  service,  and  had  always  been 
favorable  to  the  Union  side,  lie  also  stated 
that  one  of  his  sons,  from  choice,  had  served 
tw^ve  months  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
been  discharged,  and  that  two  others  were 
then  in  the  Union  armies.  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
dorsement reads: 

'  The  writer  of  this,  Hon.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  n  man  of  mark,  and  on.'  w  hom  I  would 
like  to  have  obliged.    I  am  in  lavor  of  dis- 


charging his  son,  with  pledpro  that  he  shall  not 
be  conscripted,  nyxni  his  taking  the  oath  of  De- 
cember s,  A.  Lincoln. 
February  19, 18W. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  lawyer-like,  appears  never  to 
have  Uiken  anything  for  granted  in  the  cases 
submitted,  and  no  matter  what  his  ultimate 
intentions  were,  he  never  concluded  a  case 
withotit  proper  inquin,'.  Abraham  Samuels 
was  caught  passing  through  the  Union  lines 
to  obtain  medical  supplies  for  the  Southern 
army;  but  an  application  for  hw  release  as- 
serted that  his  real  purpose  was  to  escape 
from  the  South.  Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed: 

It  is  confessed  in  this  catse  that  Sam  ueb,  when 
arrested,  had  on  his  person  a  -jMiper  prima  fade 
showing  that  lie  was  goin^  North  to  oblain 
medical  supplieti  tor  the  rebeL>.  Will  the  otli- 
oer  in  oommand  at  Fort  Monroe  pit  aso  ^ive 
him  an  0f»portQnity  of  trying  to  prove  that  this 
wasnot  his  real  object,  and  report  the  evidence, 
with  his  opinion  on  it,  to  mel 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  above  is  an  exception  to  the  almost 
invariable  rule  of  Mr.  Lincoln  carefully  to 
date  every  indorsement,  of  whatever  nature, 
that  he  made  upon  a  paper.  Considerable 
testimony  was  taken  by  General  Shepley  in 
the  Samuels  case,  and  December  10,  1864^ 
the  original  application  tnms  up  again,  and 
is  indoned  with  the  UMonic  order: 

Let  the  prisoner  Samnels  be  discluu-^ed. 

A.  LiKCOLN. 

A  prisoner  in  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis, 
whose  name  need  not  be  \\Titten,  made  a 
feeling  personal  appeal  to  the  President  for 
release,  the  opeidng  paragraph  of  which  was 

as  follows:  «  Mr.  President,  I  never  was,  am 
not,  and  never  can  be,  a  secessionist.  I  have 
been  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  with 
weak  lungs,  and  essi^ excited.  I  was  shame- 
fully deceived  by  a  supposed  friend,  who  made 
me  believe  that  I  would  be  killed  unless  1  fled 
my  home  and  native  State  to  seek  safety  in 
the  South,"  etc.  Upon  this  document  the 
President  made  this  droll  indorsement: 

This  man  being  so  well  vouched,  and  talkinfif 
BO  much  better  wan  any  other  I  have  heard, 
let  him  take  the  oath  of  December  8,  and  be 
discharged.  A.  LINCOLN. 

July  1, 1864. 

Un  a  paper  presented  by  a  tearful  mother 
in  behalf  of  her  imprisoned  son  he  wrote: 

Let  thifl  woman  have  her  boy  ont  of  Old  Cap- 
itol Prison.  A.  Lincoln. 

January  3,  1803. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  absolute  impartiality  when 
dealing  with  affairs  wherein  he  was  person- 
ally interested  is  well  illustrated  in  the  foU 
lowing  despatch  to  a  Union  general: 

War  Dbpartmknt.  Washinotom,  D.  C, 
August  H,  18W. 
MaJORwQboteral  BcVBitipoB,  Lezin^on.  Ry.: 

Last  Dect'tiiber  Mrs.  Emily  T.  Helm,  hali-sjs- 
ter  I )  f  -M  rs .  L . , :  1  nd  wido w  of  t he  rebel  g^e neral  Ben. 
ilanliii  Ih  liii,  >ti>|ipfd  here  on  her  way  from 
(Jeorgia  to  Kentucky,  and  I  gave  her  a  paper, 
n«  I  remember,  to  protect  her  against  the  meiv 
fact  of  her  beintr*  ft'iif  nil  Plt  lin's  widow.  I  lirar 
a  rumor  to-day  t  hat  you  receutiv  sought  to  ar- 
rest her,  but  -was  ju  evented  hjr  her  presenting 
tlip  paper  from  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  prot<  ct 
heragaituit  the  consequences  of  disloyal  words 
or  acts  .spoken  or  done  by  her  ilnoe  her  return 
to  Kentucky,  and  if  the  paper  given  her  by  me 
can  be  construed  to  give  ner  protection  for  such 
words  or  acts,  it  is  luret>y  revoked  }>>•(>  lauio. 
De&l  with  her  for  current  conduct  just  as  you 
would  with  any  other.  A.  Lincoln. 

His  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as  lack  of 
prejudice,  finds  expression  in  this  telegram 
to  the  Governor  of  Kentncly: 

War  Dkpartmknt,  WAflBtCKorox,  D.  C, 

Xovei.il.er  10,  IHW. 
(iuvF.RNoK  Bkamlkttk,  Frankfort,  Ky.: 

Yours  of  yestenlay  received.  1  can  ^earcely 
VteFu  vf  that  (Jt  neral  .Tohn  B.  Houston  h&slK>en 
nrn  sled  "  for  iiu  t>thi'r  offens«>  than  opposition 
to  my  reelection,"  for  if  that  had  >)een  deemed 
sufidoient  cause  of  arrest  I  should  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  arrest  in  Kentucky  on  eleo- 
tion  day.  If.  however.  Ot  iu  ial  lloiistoi:  'i  i 
bec'U  arrested  for  no  other  cause  than  opposi- 
tion to  my  reelection,  (leneral  Burbridgo  will 
discharire  Iiiin  at  oth-p,  1  sending  himaoopyof 
this  as  Hu  order  to  that  effect. 

A.  LiNOOUV. 

He  had  a  fashion  of  writing  his  most  im- 
portant ordera  on  any  scrap  of  paper,  enve- 
lop, or  blank  card  at  harul  at  tlie  moment. 
On  both  sides  of  a  small  visiting-card  1  find 
this  request,  which  is  in  &ct  an  order: 

Secretary  of  Wab; 

Please  o)>lige  iSonator  Powell  by  giN  inir  the 
limits  of  Cleveland  to  Charles  F.  Johnson,  on 
his  parole,  tlie  Senator  i>ledging  me  that  tlie 
pnrolf  ^vili  nut  ho  violated.  He  is  a  prisoner 
now  at  or  ni-ar  Jianduskv.        A.  LINCOLN. 

July  1, 1862. 

On  another  card  he  wrote: 

Allow  Charles  ii.  .loiuis,  now  a  pris«mer  of 
war  at  Johnson's  Island,  a  parole  of  t  hree  weeks 
to  visit  his  dying  father,  Abram  Jonai*,  at 
QuLucv,  111.  A.  Lincoln. 

.June  2, 1801 


in  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  for 
friends  to  get  access  to  prisoners.  On  an- 
other card  is  the  following  ofder: 

Allow  this  lady,  Mrs.  Parks,  Willi  hot  frkad, 
Mr.  Tallmad^e,  to  see  her  two  sons,  prisoners 
of  war  at  Pomt  Lookout.        A.  Lincoln. 

June  24,  ISOi. 

Oocasionally  there  is  an  official  commnni- 
cation  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  letter  on 

note-paper: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washujoton, 
May  26,  18M. 

HoN' 'I:  ^";T.K  SkcRKTAKV  cF  WaB. 

Dk.\k  Sik:  Jj.t  Stephen  C.Campbell,  now 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Johnson's  Islandf 
bi'  ilischartred  on  taking  tlie  oatli.  Tlus  is  a 
bpiciul  ease,  not  a  precedent,  the  man  having 
voluntarily  quitted  the  rel^l  sendee^  and  also 
being  subject  to  fits.   Yours  truly, 

A.  LiNCOIiN. 

The  fact  that  the  man  was  "subject  to 
fits*  struck  the  President  as  an  important 
item  in  the  bill  of  particulars  favoring  his 
discharge.  Following  is  another  formal  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  a  much 
nwe  difficult  personage  to  reach  than  ICr. 
Lincoln.  In  thi.-<  instance  it  looks  as  if  the 
President  sought  to  shift  responsibility. 

E&Ect'Tn'R  Mansion.  Wasbinoton, 
September  7, 1863. 

HONOBABLF.  8k<  iJETARY  OP  W.VK. 

MlT  1>KAR  ISju:  This  lady  says  her  husband, 
Theophilus  Brown,  and  his  brother,  QeorgeB. 
Brown,  are  in  tlie  Old  Capitol  Piison  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  that  they  were  conscripted  into 
the  rebel  aniiy,  and  wen»  never  f«»r  the  rebel 
cause,  and  are  now  willing  to  do  anything  rea- 
sonable to  be  at  liberty.  This  may  be  true,  and 
if  true  they  should  Itc  liUerated.  Please  take 
hold  of  the  case,  and  do  what  amy  .seem  proper 
in  it.  Yonn  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Several  Union  Quakers  made  represents- 
tions  to  Mr.  Liiu  oln  that  three  North  Caro- 
lina Confederate  prisoners  were  Quakers,  and 
at  heart  for  the  Union.  The  President  made 
this  indorsement  on  the  application  for  their 
release : 

This  paper  is  presented  to  me  by  Friends 
John  W.  Tatum  of  Delaware,  and  Jomph  Ta- 

tum  of  New  Jei-sey,  who  are  sjitisfied  that  the 
Statement  is  correct.  Let  the  men  within  named 
be  di8c}iarf,'e<l  on  affirming  according  to  the 
oath  of  December  8, 1863,  and  that  they  will 
remain  Korth.  A.  LINCOLN. 

November  30, 1864. 

An  appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  man 
under  sentence  of  death  with  whom  the  Pres- 
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ident  had  formerly  been  acquainted,  whwe- 
upon  he  telejrrapbed  this  order: 

ExECUTivK  Mansion,  Wa&hixotun,  D.C, 
December  17, 1883. 
Hajor-Gexbkal,  HuRLHt'T.  Mt  mpUis,  Tenn.: 
I  understand  you  haw  vukUi-  sentence  of 
death  a  tall  old  man  by  \hv  iiaiao  of  Henry  F. 
Luokett.  1  personally  knew  him,  and  did  not 
think  him  a  bacl  man.  Please  do  not  let  him 
be  executed,  unless  ujioii  fnrfluT  order  from 
me,  and  in  the  meantime  send  mo  a  transcript 
of  the  neord.  A.  Linoolk. 

Here  is  one  of  hiB  qutier  indorsements 
upon  some  papers  filed  with  him  ly  Judge- 
AdTocate-CSeiieral  Holt: 

I  wish  to  grant  a  pardon  in  \hi>  case,  and 
will  be  obliged  to  the  Judge- Atlvt>cn to  of  the 
Armv  if  he  will  inform  me  as  to  the  wajf  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done.  A.  LlNOOLN. 

March  25,  18G2. 

On  a  large  bundle  of  papers  covering  but 
a  single  case,  and  that  tmimportant,  appears 
the  following  sententious  remark: 

Wliat  possibli'  injury  cnn  ibis  lad  work  upon 
the  cause  of  this  great  Union  7  1  say  let  him 
gOb  A.  Lnroouf. 

April  10, 1862. 

The  release  of  A.  M.  Iluffhos,  Jr.,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  a  Confederate  prisoner  at  Camp 
Morton,  was  recommended  by  Governor  An- 
drew Johnson.  On  this  paper  Mr.  Lincoln 
indorsed  these  words: 

As  a  boon  fo  Governor  Johnson,  let  this 
youn^r  tnau  take  the  oath  of  December  8,  and 
be  (lischar^'t'd.  A*  LlNCOLM. 

February  17, 1864. 

As  previously  stated,  in  those  last  days 
there  was  very  little  circumlocution,  and, 
indeed,  very  few  tjot  out  except  by  exchan^^e 
or  escape,  unless  on  tHe  special  order  of 
the  President.  Congress  had  prescribed  n 
special  oath  of  allegiance  for  those  prisoners 
who  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  President  to  full  back  upon  this.  I 
will  give  an  example  of  Mr.  Lincoln'?  style 
of  treating  ordinary  cases  coming  under  this 
provision.  Governor  Lewis  of  Wisconsin, 
Henry  J.  Raymond  of  the  «  New- York  Time?,'* 
and  other  influential  people,  appealed  to  him 
for  the  release  of  William  H.  Turley  of  east 
Tennessee,  arbitrarily  arrested  in  A]iril,1863, 
and  imprisoned  at  Johnson's  Island  for  more 
than  a  year.  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  indorsed 
npon  this  petition  these  words: 

Let  this  man  Turley  take  the  osth  of  Decem- 
ber 8, 1863.  and  be  (useharged. 
October  24, 1854.  A.  Lincoln. 


Occasionally,  however,  I  find  a  slight  vari- 
ation from  this  bliint  phraseology,  as  upon 
the  papers  of  Louis  Kimiey,  a  K«itucky  pris- 
oner at  Point  Lookont: 

Tjf  t  ♦Itis  tnan  laVe  flif  oatli  of  DccL'mbrr  8, 
and  be  discharged.    Ue  i&  said  to  ]ye  barely 

EHst  eigfhteen  years  cf  age,  and  is  at  Point 
lOokout,  and  sick.  A.  LOfOOLN. 

August  30,  1804. 

Most  of  the  forepoinp  relate  to  the  cases 
of  individuals  who  had  perpetrated  no  crime 
othw  than  being  Confodwate  soldien,  or 
sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Lincoln 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  consider  them 
each  and  all  as  « special  cases,  and  not  pre- 
cedents.n  His  clear,  practical  head  enabled 
him  to  hold  lightly  the  probable  influence, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  of  any  obscure  indi- 
vidual upon  the  fortunes  of  the  great  strug- 
gle going  on;  and  being  totally  free  from 
the  passions  of  hate  and  reven^'e,  it  wa.s  thus 
very  easy  for  this  humane  man  to  e.\erci:je 
mercy  in  such  cases. 

But  with  all  his  tenderness  of  heart  there 
was  another  and  firmer  side  to  his  nature, 
whieh,  when  called  into  activity  in  extreme 
caaee,  was  as  noteworthy  as  the  other.  When 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  public  interest  to  interpose  execu- 
tive clemency,  his  action  was  manifested  in 
nnmerou.=;  instances  by  a  terse  indorsement, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

I  cannot  interfere  in  this  ease. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Janoaty  1, 1863. 

In  the  partienlar  4»se— a  capital  one— of 
which  the  above  is  a  part,  there  is  ample 

evidence  that  he  arrived  at  this,  to  him,  pain- 
ful and  portentous  conclusion  at  the  end  of  a 
thoroufn*  investigation,  and  then  only  after 

a  hard  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  his 
lawyer's  head  and  human  heart.  One  further 
illustration  of  this  phase  of  his  character,  and 
I  have  done. 

On  July  11,1  SCPi,  a  shocking  tragedy  oc- 
curred in  Norfolk,  \'a.  As  it  was  a  muse 
e£E^5re,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  mnrder 
bein^r  id  the  time  generally  iliscussed  and 
the  princiitals  well  known,  1  can  see  no  harm, 
thirty  yvdvs  afterward,  in  introducing^  the 
facts  here.  On  that  day  Second  Lieuten- 
ant A.  L.  i^anborn  of  the  First  I  nited  States 
Colored  Troops,  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  his  company  of  blacks  along  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Norfolk.  Being  nettled  by 
some  taunting  remarks  of  ex-slaveholders 
and  Southern  sympathizers,  he  threatened 
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with  arrest*  aa  perhaps  was  his  duty,  one 
Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  offenders.  There 
was  an  altercation,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Wright  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the  Union 
officer  dead. 

The  murderer  was  at  once  arrested,  and 
subsequently  tried  by  a  military  commission, 
of  which  (ieneral  K.  S.  Foster  was  president. 
He  was  ably  defended  by  Hon.  Lemuel  J. 
Bowden  and  Hon.  L.  It.  Hiandler,  but  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
The  testimony  was  clear  and  conclusive.  The 
moFt  (It'sju  rati'  efforts  were  made  during  and 
after  the  trial  to  Siive  Wrij^ht,  who  was  a 
man  of  considerable  note  and  good  character. 
Petitions  poured  in  npon  the  President  from 
all  quarters.  Amonp^the  papers  is  one  letter 
from  Canada  interceding  for  him.  The  pres- 
sure upon  Mr.  Uncoln  was  something  tre- 
mendous; his  first  appearance  in  the  case  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  telegram: 

ExEcuTivB  Mansion,  WAaHiNOTONy  D. 
Attgrnst  3, 1883. 

MaJOR-Genf.kai,  Fosrr.R  (oi-  whocvi-r  may  l)o 
in  eommniid  of  tiie  milttury  di'imrtumut  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Monroe, Va.): 
If  Dr.  Wright,  on  trial  at  Norf<ilk,  has  hevn 
or  .shall  be  couvieti'd,  send  nie  a  transcript  of 
lii.s  trial  and  conviction,  and  do  not  let  execu- 
tion be  done  upon  bim  uotii  my  further  orders. 

A.  LmcoLK. 

Judge-Advocate-General  Holt  transmitted 
the  papers  to  the  President  on  the  l*Hh  of 
.AufinJst,  with  a  report  characterizing  the  kill- 
ing of  Sanborn  as  an  «  undefended  assassina- 
tionji  Yet  the  execution  was  delayed  until 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  through  all  the  chan- 
11.  Is  (if  investigation.  The  l^resident  found: 

Upon  the  presentation  of  the  record  in  thLs 
case  and  the  examination  thereof,  aided  by  the 
report  thereon  of  the  Judg^-Advocate-Getieral, 
and  on  full  hearing  of  counsel  for  the  scoused, 
being  satisfied  that  no  ]iroper  question  re- 
mained open  except  as  to  th«-  insanity  of  the 
arcused,  I  cau-sed  a  very  full  i  xaiiiiiiation  to 
l»e  made  (»n  that  (iiiesticti,  vipnu  a  iri  t  at  amount 
of  eviflence,  incliuUn{?all  oiVurfd  by  counsel  of 
accused,  by  an  expert  of  hi^li  reputation  in  that 
professional  department,  who  thereon  r»  ]ioi  ts 
to  mOf  as  Ilia  opinion,  that  the  aocosed  "Dr. 
David  M.  Wrkfit  was  not  insane  inior  to  or  on 
the  llth  day  of  July,  1863,  the  date  of  the  hom» 


icide  of  Lieutenant  Sanborn ;  that  he  has  not 
been  inaaae  rinoe,  and  is  not  insane  now."  I 
tlirn  fore  approve  the  findinj?  and  sentence  of 
the  militjiry  commi.<«ion,  and  direct  tlmt  the 
Major-General  in  command  of  the  department 
inofndin^  the  place  of  trial,  and  wherein  the 
eonriot  w  now  in  eustody,  appoint  time  and 
phMO  and  carry  said  sMitenoe  into  •'xc-ntion. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Oetober  7, 1863. 

The  execution  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of 
October,1863,biit  Me88rB.BowdeB  and  Chand- 
ler did  nut  eea.'^e  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
doomed  man.  tJn  the  intercession  of  Mr.  How- 
den,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  following  reprieve 
the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution: 

Wab  Department,  Wa-'^hinotmi.  D.  C, 
October  15,  im. 
Major -Gknvral  Fosteb,  Port  Moim)e,ya.: 

Postponf  (hf  execution  of  Dr.  "Wrij^ht  to 
Friday,  the  23d.  instant  (Octobt  r).  This  is  in- 
tended for  his  preparation,  and  is  fiuil. 

A.  LmeoiiK. 

On  the  17th  General  Foster  informed  the 
President  that  Dr.  Wrijcht'.s  wife  desired  to 
visit  Washington  to  intercede  with  him  for 
her  husband's  life.  The  effect  on  Mr.  IJncotn 
of  .such  an  apjieal  from  a  woman  can  well 
be  ima<:ined  by  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pagi's.  The  responsibility  with  such  a  man  of 
denying  the  ai^onized  woman's  prayer  must 
have  been  dreadful,  and  tlie  tenor  of  the 
following  answer  to  General  I'^oster  shows 
how  the  President  felt  it: 

War  Dbpartmbwt,  Wasrinotok,  D.  C, 

October  17,  18G3. 
MAJou-tiKNtRAi.  FoSTKR,  Fort  .Mouroe,  Va.: 
It  would  he  u.«iele8s  for  Mrs.  Dr.  Wright  to 
I'ume  here.  The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one^ 
but  the  case  is  settled.  A.  Lincoln. 

This  ended  the  rase.  On  the  final  day  Dr. 
Wright  was  e.xecuted. 
It  may  be  remarlied  that  thwe  are  very 

few  instances  of  record  wherein  Mr.  Lincoln, 
combating  his  own  dispo.sition  as  well  as  the 
pleadings  of  the  convict's  friends,  as  in  Dr. 
Wright's  ca.^e,  took  an  inexorable  stand,  from 
wliich  no  t  utrcaty  apparently  could  move 
him.  W  hen  he  did  assume  that  attitude,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  he  was  controlled 
wholly  by  cogent  reasons  of  a  public  nature. 

Leslie  J.  Perry. 
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HUMPERDINCKS   «HANSEL  LND  GRETEL." 

|T  is  seldom  that  a  musical  stage-  fhrongb  tbe  whole  opera*  and  brings  it  to  a 

}»lay  achiovfis  so  marked  a  success  brilliant  conclusion. 

as  « Hansel  und  Gretel,i»  by  Engel-  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  give 

bert  Humperdinck;  more  eelmnn  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  opera.  I  shall  con- 

atUl  that  a  success  is  so  richly  deserved.  The  fine  myself  to  a  condensed  resume  of  the 

reason  for  its  triumphal  tour  through  the  libretto,  with  a  few  side  glances  at  partiou- 

theaters  is  obvious:  the  public  were  weary,  larly  characteristic  passage  in  the  music, 

not  only  of  Norse-Germanic  god  and  hero  The  first  scene, «  At  Home,»discloee8  a  small, 

operas  done  in  alliterative  verse,  but  also  of  poverty-stricken  room.    According  to  tho 

adultery  dramas  in  one  or  two  acts,  with  staple  directions,  there  is  a  low  door  in  the 

dagger-stabs  and  intermezzi  obbligato.  This  Ijuckground,  and  buside  it  a  tiny  window, 

being  so,  of  a  sadden  appeared  an  opera  show-  which  offers  a  glimpse  o  f  the  woods  beyond, 

inp  masterly  workmanship  on  its  nuisical  Brooms  of  various  sizes  hang  on  the  wall, 

side,  and  on  its  poetical  a  fine  appreciation  Hansel,  occupied  with  broom-making,  and 

of  the  ni^  character  of  the  popular  Ger*  Gretel,  with  stocking-knitting,  sit  facing 

man  f airy-tale— the  KoMvsuQkrdhm.  «<Hansel  each  other.  Gretel  sings  a  child's  song,  the 

und  Gretel,>  a  fairy-play  in  three  scenes,  by  familiar  « Suse,  liebe  Suse,  was  raschelt  im 

Adelheid  Wette,  music  by  Engelbert  Humper-  Stroh,»  the  melody  of  which  Hansel  takes  up 

dinck»-rthtts  ran  the  title.  The  autiutr  of  to  give  expression  to  his  hunger.  Gretel  seeks 

the  libretto  is  the  sister  of  the  writer  of  the  to  cheer  and  divert  her  brother  by  playing 

music,  who  is  known  as  a  gifted  com[K>ser  and  dancing.  Their  lark  is  at  its  height  when 

and  an  admirable  teacher  of  counterpoint  their  mother  enters,  and  after  upbraiding 

and  composition.  He  was  born  at  Mayence,  the  children  for  their  neglect  of  work,  sen^ 

but  has  lived  for  some  years  at  Frankfort-on-  them  into  the  forest  to  gather  berries.  Over- 

the-Main.  Siegfried  Wagner,  son  of  liichard  come  by  hunger  and  weariness,  she  falls 

Wagner,  is  one  of  his  pupils.  asleep  beside  the  hearth,  when  from  the 

It  will  be  two  years  next  Christmas  since  distance  comes  the  voice  of  the  returning 

Humperdinck's  fairy-opera  received  its  first  father,  who,  havinpf  been  lucky  enough  to 

performance  at  Weimar.  Richard  Strauss,  sell  out  his  entire  stock,  is  bringing  home 

one  of  the  most  talented  of  modem  compos-  potatoes,  eggs,  sausages,  and  even  a  quarter 

ers,  directed  its  production,  a  sympathetic  of  a  pound  of  coffee.  (Ireat  is  the  rejoicing 

management  gave  generous  assistance  in  the  over  this  unexpected  wealth ;  but  when  the 

task  of  staging,  and  the  work  achieved  an  father  asks  after  the  children,  the  mother 

emphatic  success.  Naturally  enough,  «  Han-  becomes  embarrassed,  and  hesitatingly  con- 

sel  und  ''ri'ti-l"  is  a  pjowth  from  the  soil  fesses  that  she  has  driven  them  into  the 

created  by  iCicliard  Wagner's  lyric  dramas,  wood  to  pick  berries.  The  father  upbraids 

Its  more  particular  habitat  might  be  said  to  her,  and  caHs  to  mind  that  the  wood  is  the 

Ih!  the  style  of  «Uie  Mi'istersin^er."   Like  home  of  the  wicked  Gingerbread  Witch,  whose 

the  prelude  to  that  drama,  the  introduction  practice  it  is  to  catch  children,  put  them  in 

in  C  nmjor  is  built  out  of  the  principal  her  oven,  and  eat  them  after  they  have  been 

tivi  of  the  opus.  Already  in  this  prelude  baked  into  tasty  gingerbread.  Wringing  her 

Humperdinck  disjjlays  his  brilliant  talents  hands  the  while,  the  mother  rushe  ;r  l  >  the 

in  the  invention  of  characteristic  themes  and  forest  to  seek  her  children,  the  father  after 

masterly  counterpoints,  which,  in  spite  of  her. 

complexity  of  treatment,  never  show  a  pau-  Thus  closes  the  first  scene,  which  is  fol- 

city  of  8en.suous  beauty.  The  prelude  begins  lowed  without  interruption  by  "  The  Witch's 

with  the  theme  of  the  « Evening  Blessing,*)  Uide,»  an  extremely  characteristic  piece  of 

first  intoned  by  four  horns  and  then  echoed  music,  which  gradually  leads  into  tiie  secoml 

by  the  st  rin;^e<l  instruments  and  wood-winds,  scene—a  dense  forest  near  the  llsenstein. 

The  composer  has  assigned  an  important  part  Gret^d  is  making  a  wreath  of  posies.  Hansel 

to  this  theme,  which  runs  like  a  scarlet  thread  hunting  strawberries.  It  is  evening.  This 
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forest  scene  is  musically  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  work.  The  mood  of  the  gathering  twi- 
light has  been  marvelously  caught.  There  is 
a  rustling  in  the  tops  of  the  pines,  and  from 
a  thicket  a  solitary  cuckoo  sends  forth  its 
call.  The  children  have  lost  their  way,  and 
in  their  terror  fancy  they  see  and  hear  all 
manner  of  dreadful  things.  Suddenly  a  little 
gray  man  appears— the  Sandman.  He  puta 
sleep  into  the  t-yes  of  the  children,  who 
kneel,  fold  their  hands,  repeat  the  evening 
blessing,  and  fall  asleep  lying  in  each  other's 
arms.  A  ray  of  light  now  pierces  the  dark- 
ness. Fourteen  angels,  in  long,  light,  flowing 
garments,  descend  a  cloudy  staircase  in  pairs, 
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and  group  themselves  around  the  sleeping 
children.  The  music  which  accompanies  this 
pantomime,  chiefly  built  up  on  the  theme  of 
the  « Evening  lilessing.w  is  developed  into  a 
superb  climax,  and  then  brings  the  scene  to  a 
solemn  close.  Few  living  composers,  perhaps, 
are  able  to  write  so  euphonious  and  fitting  a 
sjTnphonic  piece  as  Humperdinck  has  created 
here— certainly  the  musical  high-water  mark 
of  the  opera.  The  stage-setting  of  the  third 
scene  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  save  that 
the  angels  have  disiippeared.  The  background 
is  still  wrapped  in  mist.  Morning  dawns.  The 
Dewman  appears,  and  from  a  bell-flower  sprin- 
kles drops  of  dew  upon  the  sleeping  children. 
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They  awake,  and  tell  each  other  of  their 
dreams,  in  which  they  have  seen  the  fourteen 
angda  who  watched  over  their  sleep.  The 
mists  in  the  background  are  gradually  dis- 
sipated, and  instead  of  the  pine-trees  there 
appears  glittering  in  tiie  emi  the  heoBe  of 
the  flinf^erbrcad  "Witch.  At  first  the  children 
are  ovorwholmed  with  amazement;  but  they 
recover  their  wits,  curiosity  gets  the  better 
of  their  discretion,  and  amidat  tiie  strains  of 
an  ingratiating  waltz  they  creep  up  to  the 
house  a-tiptoe  and  break  off  a  bit  of  the  gin- 
gerbread. Inunediately  there  is  heard  the 
voice  of  the  witch: 

•Munehin^,  onmobins,  munching,  — 
Who 's  eating  up  my  house  t  • 

The  children  start  back  in  alarm,  but  answer 
timidly: 

•  Tlie  wiinl.  the  wind, — 
Only  the  wiud^ 

Then  they  grow  bolder,  and  help  themselves 
to  another  piece.  Suddenly  the  witch  stcjis 
OTA  of  the  door,  and  throws  a  rope  over  the 
head  of  theunsaqjecting,  greedily  munching 
Hiinsel.  He  is  now  put  into  the  stable  to  be 
fattened  up  a  bit,  but  chubby  (Jretel  is  des- 
tined to  be  roasted  at  once.  The  children, 
bowever,  frustrate  the  plain  of  the  witch, 
and  push  her  into  the  oven  in  their  stead. 
Through  the  death  of  the  witch  other  ginger- 
bread children  are  released  from  enchant- 
ment, and  with  a  fUfayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Go<i  for  having  ])re.s(>rv('d  the  children  the 
Opera  ends.  Thus  the  action  of  the  piece. 

« Hansel  und  Grete1»  is  a  German  fairy- 
tale—one  that  has  been  familiar  to  us  all 
from  childhood;  and  in  this  new  guise  it 
awakens  in  us  recollections  of  our  earliest 
youth.  To  it  how  many  of  us  owe  rare  hours 
of  enjoyment!  Humperdinck's  next  work  is 
eagerly  awaited.  «  Die  Konigskinder,»  also  a 
fairy-opera,  will  have  its  first  performance 
this  fall  [1895]  in  Mum'ch.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  it  to  hold  its  ovrn  against  the  older  « Han- 
sel und  Greteltt;  but  whatever  Humperdinck 
produces  will  surety  rejoice  the  soul  of  the 
musician.  He  is  not  only  one  who  knows  how 
to  do  a  thing,  but  al.so  one  to  whom  some- 
thing occurs.  The  melodic  fount  flows  within 
him  without  efforty  and  his  great  contra- 
puntal knowledge  i.s  not  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  weak  fancy.  Kverj'thing  in  his  score 
exhales  life,  and  is  accepted  as  spontaneously 
and  warmly  as  it  was  conceived  and  created. 
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THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  ANT. 


was  a  little  boy  of  restleas 
mind,  who  wished  to  know 
all.  He  inquired  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  everything, 
and  asked  more  questions  in 
a  day  than  are  set  down  in  the 
examination  for  a  bachelor  of  arts.  He  broke 
cherry-stones  to  see  the  little  tree  inside 
them,  and  hunted  among  all  the  cabbages  in 
the  kitchen-garden  for  little  brothers. 

In  order  to  appease  his  insatiable  curiosity, 
his  parents  were  compelled  to  makeup  stories 
for  him  of  all  the  characters  represented  in 
the  pictures  about  the  house.  He  knew  that 
the  pretty  little  golden  man  seated  on  the 
clock  was  a  minstrel,  and  that  his  guitar,  as 
big  as  himself,  was  called  a  lute.  He  knew, 
besides,  that  minstrels  were  musicians  who 
wrote  sonnets,  and  went  to  sing  them  in  cas- 
tles, where  they  were  loaded  with  presents 
and  dainties.  For  this  reason  he  was  some- 
what pnzzled  at  seeing  that  this  one  remained 
perched  on  the  dock,  wlu  r^'  no  one  gave  him 
anything;  but  he  never  dared  to  ask  why,  for 
fear  of  giving  him  the  idea  of  going  away, 
whieh  would  have  been  a  pity. 

One  day  this  inquisitive  little  fellow 
learned  a  fable,  — his  first!— and  was  moved 
to  pity  at  the  fate  of  the  poor  grasshopper 
who,  having  sung  all  the  summer  away  with- 
out a  thought  of  thrift,  was  left  huntrry  when 
winter  set  in.  On  the  other  hand,  he  despised 
the  wicked  ant  who,  having  plenty  in  store, 
would  give  the  gra.sshopper  nothing. 

•At  night  he  still  thought  of  it,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  bed  he  asked  what  a  gra^sshop- 
per  was  like.  He  •had  never  seen  one.  His 
mother,  who  doubtless  knew  no  more  about  it 
than  he,  replied  that  it  was  a  kind  of  locust. 
The  locust  he  knew— a  pretty  insect,  all 
green,  that  jumps  on  two  long  legs,  and  has 
wings  han<;in<^  from  its  back,  and  a  Uian- 
galar  head  with  big  eyes. 

Ants— he  knew  them,  too.  Th^  are  those 
ugly  little  brown  animals  that  live  in  hooaes 


hailt  by  themselves,  which  they  store  with 
everything  they  can  gather  from  all  around; 
and  they  follow  one  another  along  the  same 
path  in  single  file,  always  carrying  something, 
like  the  monks  he  had  seen  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  convent. 

Having  thus  readily  identified  the  two 
characters  in  his  fable,  our  young  philoso- 
pher fell  asleep,  and  in  his  deep  he  had  a 
dream. 

The  whole  country  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  on  the  road,  alone  and  shivering  with 
cold,  was  the  minstrel,  wretched  and  in  rags. 
He  was  no  longer  a  golden  man.  His  emaci- 
ated body  and  long,  thin  legs  were  still  clad 
in  the  same  clothing,  but  it  was  green  from 
head  to  foot.  His  lute,  slung  acro.ss  his  back, 
looked  like  the  folded  wings  of  an  insect,  and 
his  peacock's  feather  looked  like  a  great  eye 
in  his  pointed  hood.  He  resembled  a  great 
locust. 

Some  monks  were  just  then  passing  by. 
They  wi  rt-  driving  horses  and  asses  laden 
with  barrels  and  baskets  full  of  all  kinds  of 
good  provender,  even  to  a  whole  hog,  cut 
open  and  with  its  trotters  in  the  air. 

The  minstrel  asked  them  for  alms,  but  the 
wicked  monks  continued  on  their  way  with- 
out listening  to  him.  One  alone  stopped.  He 
was  fatter  than  the  others,  and  earned  a 
fine  turkey  in  his  ba.sket.  He  wore  a  gOOd 
cloak,  a  comforter,  and  mittens. 

The  poor  beggar  extended  his  hand,  hut 
the  monk  said  in  a  harsh  voice^ « What  did 
you  do  in  the  hot  weather,  ^  Minstrel?* 

« I  sang.* 

«  You  sang?  1am  glad  of  it.  Well,  then,  go 

now  and  dance! » 

The  little  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  became  ;i 
painter;  and  one  day,  when  he  was  recalling 
old  memories,  he  bethought  himself  of  this 
artless  vision,  still  fresh  and  realistic. 

And  that  is  how  this  picture  came  to  be 
painted— firom  the  work  of  a  great  poet  and 
the  dream  of  a  little  boy. 

J.  (?.  Viteri. 
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A  WOODLAND  DREAM. 
I. 

IX  such  a  nook,  upon  the  Attic  shore, 
A  vision  came  to  rapt  pAiripides: 
He  heard  the  awtU  of  wild,  tumultuous  seas 
Beatuig  a^inst  the  ciitt's  with  sullen  roar; 
And  winds  that  swept  throngli  forest  vistas  bore 
Unto  his  dreaming  ears  Urn  Bacchic 
The  flute's  clear  voice  across  llu'  flowery  leas. 
The  drum's  deep  chorus  from  the  mountains  hoar. 
And  with  proud  Pentliens,  where  the  woods  enlaced* 
His  daring  fancy,  roving;,  saw  the  band 
Uf  maids  and  matrons  through  the  green  expanse 
Wooing  tilt;  god  with  revel,  song,  and  dance, 
The  mystic  thyrans  in  eacli  lifted  liand, 
The  fawn-elun  serpent-girdled  round  each  waist 

II. 

In  such  a  glade  did  dreaming  Spenser  stray, 

And,  half-awakened,  heard  the  merry  sound 

Of  fauns  and  satyrs  dancing  in  a  round, 

With  glofful  pipes,  and  chant  and  liltings  gay, 
While  slow  advancing,  'mid  their  wild  array, 

F^ir  Una  passed  along  the  greenwood's  bound: 

With  branches  <^reen  they  strew  the  broken  ground. 

And  worship  as  they  kail  her  on  her  way. 
The  hamadryads  hastened  from  the  wood. 

Amazed,  enchanted  by  her  presence  bright; 

The  naiads  swam  from  out  the  billows'  flow. 
Veiling  with  rippling  curis  their  bofioms'  snow. 

Their  vaunted  beauty  paling  in  the  light 

That  crowned  this  flower  of  perfect  womanhood. 

III. 

In  such  a  spot  young  Keats  forgot  his  woes, 

The  while  he  saw,  as  in  a  magic  glass, 

Fair  maidens  caroling  along  the  grass, 

Brown  shepherds  piping  through  the  budded  close. 
Then  from  the  hoary  priest  the  hymn  arose 

To  i'an  the  Helper,  lord  of  glen  and  pass. 

Guardian  of  lonely  moor  and  dark  morass, 

And  savior  from  the  spell  of  unseen  foes. 
The  maiden  Dian  soothed  his  heart  to  rest. 

Himself  the  fond  Endymion  of  the  scene. 

Tender,  and  sweet,  and  perilously  near. 
His  eyes  forgot  their  awf»,  his  lips  their  fear; 

Low,  tasseled  branches  swept  the  world  between, 

And  all  his  cares  were  pillowed  on  her  breast. 

ikrah  l).  HobaH, 
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THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY. 


BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


Girls  and  boys,  come  out  to  play : 
The         ig  shiuhiir  as  brigut  as  dav ! 

Lt«nvt>  your  supper  and  Icnvp  your  >fcpp, 

And  come  with  your  pluytelluw8  out  iu  the  street! 

Up  the  ladder  and  down  the  wall — 


m 


CHITjD  of  three  sat  up  in 
his  crib  and  screamed  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  his 
fists  clenched  and  his 
eyes  fall  of  terror.  At 
first  no  one  heard,  for  his 
nurserj'  was  in  the  west 
wing,  and  the  nurse  was 
talking  to  a  gardener  among  the  laurels. 
Then  the  housekeeper  passed  that  way,  and 
hurried  to  soothe  him.  Ue  was  her  special 
pet,  and  she  disapprored  of  the  nurse. 

•  What  was  it,  then?  What  was  it,  then? 
There 's  nothing  to  frighten  him,  Georgie 
dear.» 

« It  was— it  was  a  policemani  He  was  on 
the  Down  I  saw  him!  He  came  in.  Jane 
ioid  he  would.* 

«  Policemen  don't  come  into  houses,  dearie. 
Turn  over,  and  take  my  hand.» 

« I  saw  him— on  the  Down.  He  came  here. 
Where  is  your  hand.  Harper  ?» 

The  housekeeper  waited  till  the  sohe 
changed  to  the  regular  horeathing  of  sleep 
before  she  stole  out. 

«  Jane,  what  nonsense  have  you  been  tell- 
ing Master  Georgie  about  policemen?! 

« I  have  n't  told  him  anything.)* 

«  You  have.  He 's  been  dreaming  about 
them.» 

«  We  met  Tisdall  on  Dowhead  when  we  were 
in  the  donkey-cart  this  morning.  Pr'aps 
that 's  what  put  it  into  his  head.it 

iOh!  Now  you  are  n't  going  to  frighten 

the  child  into  fits  with  your  silly  tales,  and 
the  master  know  nothing  about  it.  If  ever 
I  catch  you  agaln,»»  etc. 

A  CHILD  of  six  was  telling  him.si'lf  stories 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  it  was  a  new  power,  and  he 
kept  it  a  secret.  A  month  before  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  to  carry  on  a  nursery  tale 
left  unfinished  by  his  mother,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  tale  as  it  came  out  of 
his  own  head  was  juat  as  new  and  surprising 
VouIiL-M. 


as  though  he  were  listening  to  it  « all  new 
from  the  beginning.*  There  was  a  prince  in 
that  tale,  and  he  killed  dragons,  ])ut  only  for 
one  night.  Ever  afterward  Georgie  dubbed 
himself  prince,  pasha,  giant-killer,  and  all 
the  rest  (you  see,  he  could  not  tell  any  one, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at),  and  his  tales 
faded  gradually  into  dreamland,  where  ad- 
ventures were  so  many  that  he  could  not  re- 
call the  half  of  them.  They  all  began  in  the 
same  way,  or,  as  Georgie  explained  to  the 
shadows  of  the  night-light,  there  was  «the 
same  starting-off  places— a  pile  of  brush- 
wood stacked  somewhere  near  a  beach;  and 
round  this  pile  Georgie  found  himself  running 
races  with  little  boys  and  girls.  These  ended, 
things  began  to  happen,  such  as  ships  that  ran 
high  up  the  dry  land  and  turned  into  card- 
board boxes;  or  gilt-and-green  iron  railings 
that  surrounded  beautiful  gardens,  but  were 
all  soft  and  could  be  walked  through  and 
overthrown  so  long  as  he  remembered  it 
was  only  a  dream.  He  conld  nev«r  hold  that 
knowledge  more  than  a  few  seconds  before 
things  became  real,  and  instead  of  pushing 
down  houses  full  of  grown-up  people  (a  just 
revenge),  he  sat  miserably  upon  gigantic 
door-st«p8  trying  to  sing  the  multiplication- 
table  up  to  four  times  six.  It  was  most  amus-" 
ing  at  the  very  beginning,  before  the  races 
round  the  pile,  when  he  could  shout  to  the 
others,  « It 's  only  make  believe^  and  I  '11 
smack  you!»  ^ 
The  princess  of  his  tales  was  a  person  of 
wonderful  beauty  (she  came  from  the  old  il- 
lustrated edition  of  (irimm,  now  out  of  print), 
and  as  she  invariably  looked  on  at  Georgie's 
valor  among  the  dragons  and  buffaloes  and 
so  forth,  hi'  gave  her  the  two  finest  names  he 
had  ever  heard  in  bis  life— Annie  and  Lou- 
ise, pronounced  «  Annieanlouise.*  When  the 
dreams  swamped  the  stories,  she  would 
change  into  one  of  the  little  girls  round  the 
brushwood  pile,  still  keeping  her  title  and 
crown.  She  saw  Georgie  drown  once  in  a 
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dream-isea  by  the  beach  (it  wai>  the  day  after 
he  had  been  taken  to  bathe  in  a  real  sea  by 
his  nurse);  ami  he  said  as  he  sank:  "Poor 
Annieanlouise!  She  'W  he  aorry  fur  nie  now!* 
But  « A]iiifoanlouise,u  walking  slowly  on  the 
beach,  called,  «<Ha!  ha!)  said  the  duck» 
laughing,**  which  to  a  waking  mind  might 
not  seem  to  bear  on  the  situation.  It  con- 
soled Georgie  at  once,  and  must  have  been 
some  kind  nf  si)el!,  for  it  raised  the  bottom 
of  the  deep,  and  he  waded  out  with  a  twelve- 
inch  Hower-pot  on  each  foot.  As  he  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  meddle  with  flower-pots 
in  real  life,  he  felt  triumphantly  wicked. 

Thb  movements  of  the  grown-ups,  whom 
Georgie  tolerated,  but  did  not  pretend  to 
understand,  removed  his  world,  when  he  WMf 
seven  years  old,  to  a  place  called  <(Oxford-on- 
a-visit.*  Herewere  huge  buildings  surrounded 
by  vast  prairif^pi.  with  jstrpots  of  infinite  length, 
and,  above  all,  something  called  the  «  buttery,» 
which  Georgie  was  dying  to  see,  because  he 
knew  it  most  be  greasy,  and  tiierefore  delight- 
fill.  He  perceived  how  correct  were  his  judg- 
ments when  his  nurse  led  him  through  a 
stone  arch  into  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mously fat  man,  who  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  some  br*»ad  and  cheese.  Georgie  was 
used  to  eat  ail  round  the  clock,  so  he  took 
what  "buttery  ^^ave  him,  and  would  have 
taken  Home  brown  liipiid  called  «auditale»» 
but  that  his  nurse  led  him  away  to  an  after- 
noon performance  of  a  thing  called  «  Pepper's 
Cihost.tt  This  was  intensely  thrilling.  Peo- 
ple's heads  came  off  and  flew  all  rtver  the 
stage,  and  skeletons  danced  bone  by  bone, 
while  Mr.  Pepper  himself,  beyond  question 
n  man  of  the  worst,  waved  his  arms  and 
tiapped  a  long  gown,  and  in  a  deep  bass  voice 
(tJeurgie  had  never  heard  a  man  sing  be- 
fore) told  of  his  sorrows  unspeakable.  Some 
grown-up  or  other  tried  to  explain  that  the 
illusion  was  made  with  mirrors,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  to  be  frightened.  Georgie  did  not 
know  what  illusions  were,  but  he  did  know 
that  a  mirror  was  the  lonkinf!:-glas8  with  the 
ivory  handle  on  his  mothers  dressing-table. 
Therefore  the  «  grown-up  »  was  «  just  saying 
thin^^sll  after  the  distressing  custom  of 
«grown-ups,»  and  Georgie  cast  about  for 
amusement  between  scenes.  Next  to  him 
sat  a  little  girl  dressed  all  in  Maek,  lier  hair 
combed  off  her  forehead  exactly  like  the  irirl 
in  the  book  called  « Alice  in  W  onderland,» 
which  had  been  given  him  on  his  last  birthday. 
The  little  fjirl  looked  at  Geor^ric,  .md  Georgie 
looked  at  her.  There  seemed  to  be  no  nmi 
of  any  further  introduction. 


« I 've  gut  a  cut  on  ray  thumb,*  said  he.  It 
was  the  first  work  of  his  first  real  knif^  a 
savage  triant^ular  liack,  and  he  esteemed  it 
a  most  valuable  possession. 

«I  *m  tho  thorry!*  she  lisped.  «Let  me 
look— plea  the  > 

"There 's  a  di-ack-lum  plaster  on,  but  it 's 
all  raw  under,*  Georgie  answered,  complying. 

•  Dothent  it  hurt?  »— her  gray  eyes  wwre 
full  of  pity  and  interest. 

«  Awfly.  Perhaps  it  will  give  me  Inrkjaw.n 

«It  lookth  Very  horrid.  I 'm  tho  thorry!" 
She  ))ut  a  forefinger  to  his  hand,  and  held 
her  head  sidewise  for  a  better  view. 

Here  the  nurse  turned,  and  shook  him  se- 
verely. « You  must  n't  talk  to  strange  little 
girls.  Master  (  Jeorgie." 

«8he  is  n't  strange.  She 's  very  nice.  I 
like  her,  an"  1  "ve  showed  her  my  new  cut.* 

•  The  ideal  You  change  places  with  me.» 
Shemnve<I  him  over,  and  shut  out  the  little 

girl  from  his  view,  while  the  grown-up  be- 
hind renewed  the  futile  explanations. 

« I  am  n^  afraid,  truly,**  said  the  boy,  wrig- 
gling in  despair;  '<l)Ut  why  don't  you  go  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoons,  same  as  the  Provost 
of  Oriel?» 

Geor«i:ie  had  been  introduced  to  a  grown- 
up of  that  name,  who  slept  in  his  presence 
without  apology.  Georgie  understood  that 
he  was  the  most  important  grown-up  in  Ox- 
ford; lienee  he  strove  to  n'M  his  rebuke  with 
flatteries.  This  grown-up  did  not  seem  to  like 
it,  but  he  collapsed,  and  Georgie  lay  hack  in 
his  seat,  silent  and  enraptured.  Mr.  Pepper  . 
was  sin^rinfr  again,  and  the  deep,  ringing  voice, 
the  red  lire,  and  the  misty,  waving  gown  all 
seemed  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  little  girl 
who  had  l)ecn  so  kind  ahout  his  cut.  "When 
the  performance  was  ended  she  nodded  to 
Georgie,  and  Georgie  nodded  in  return.  He 
spoke  no  more  than  was  necessary  till  bed- 
time, but  niedilated  on  new  colors  and  sounds 
and  lights  and  music  and  things  as  far  as  he 
understood  them,  the  deep-mouthed  agony 
of  Mr.  Pepper  niin^din^^  with  the  little  j^irl's 
lisp.  That  night  he  made  a  new  tale,  irom 
which  he  shamelessly  removed  the  Kapunzel- 
Rapunzel-let-down-your-hair  princess,  gold 
cro^'iTi.  firimm  edition,  and  all,  and  put  n  npw 
Annie^/«louiae  in  her  place.  So  it  was  per- 
fectly right  and  natural  that  when  he  came 
to  tile  hnishwood  pile  he  should  find  her 
Wailing'  for  him,  her  hair  combed  off  her 
forehead  more  like  Alice  in  W  oiiderlaud  than 
ever,  and  the  races  and  adventures  began. 

Tfn  years  at  an  i'Jnglish  public  school  do 
not  encourage  dreaiuing.    Georgie  got  his 
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grovrth  and  chest  meaaurementy  and  a  few 
other  thingB  whksh  did  not  appear  is  the  bilk, 
under  a  fl^steiii  of  compulsory  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  i>aper-chases,  from  four  to  five  days 
a  week,  which  provided  fur  three  lawful  cuts 
of  a  groond-aah  if  any  boy  absented  himself 
from  these  entertairmfntrtlwithout  medical 
certiiicate  or  master's  written  excus^  From 
the  child  of  eight,  timid  and  shrinking,  con- 
soled by  the  sick-house  matron  as  he  wept 
for  his  mother,  rjeor^jie  shot  up  into  a  liard- 
muscled,  pugnacious  little  ten-year-old  bully 
of  the  preparatory  school,  and  was  trans- 
planted to  the  world  of  three  hundred  boys 
in  the  bi^  dormitories  below  the  hill,  where 
the  cheek  so  brazen  and  etfective  among 
jnniors  had  to  be  tamed  to  the  smiter  nuiny 
{limes  a  day.  There  he  became  a  rumple-col- 
7~Tared,  dusty-hatted  fag  of  the  Lower  Third, 
and  a  light  half-back  at  Little  Side  foot-ball; 
was  pushed  and  prodded  throuj^h  the  slack 
back-waters  of  the  Lower  Fourth,  where  all 
the  rattle  of  a  school  generally  accumulates; 
won  his  tseeond-ftfteen  »  cap  at  foot^ball,  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  a  study  with  two  com- 
panions in  it,  and  began  to  look  forward  to 
office  as  a  sub-prefect.  At  this  critiia  he  was 

r exhorted  to  work  by  the  head-master,  who 
saw  in  h\m  the  makingis  of  a  pood  man.  So 
he  worked  slowly  and  systematically,  and  in 
;  due  course  sat  at  the  prefects'  table  with  the 
right  to  carry  a  cane,  and,  under  restrictions, 
4^_to  use  it. '  At  last  he  blossomed  into  full  glory 
as  head  of  the  school,  ex-of!icio  captain  of 
the  games;  head  of  his  house,  where  he  and 
his  lieutenants  preserved  discipline  and  de- 
cency among  seventy  boys  from  twelve  to  sev- 
enteen; general  arbiter  in  the  quapels  tint 
spring  ap  among  the  touchy  Sixth4-qiiarrels 
I  which  on  no  account  the  \nil{^ir  must  hear  dis- 
; cussed/  and  intimate  friend  and  ally  of  the 
head  himself.  J  He  had  a  stndy  of  his  own, 
^where  the  black-anJ-gold  «  first-fifteen  »>  cap 
hung  on  a  bracket  above  the  line  of  hurdle, 
long-jumji,  and  half-mile  cups  that  he  had 
pi4^ed  up  year  after  year  at  the  yearly  sports; 
he  usei]  real  razors,  ^vIHch  the  fags  stropped 
with  reverence;  and  outside  his  door  were  laid 
,  '  the  blaclC'Snd-yenow  match  goal-poets  car- 
ried down  in  state  to  the  field  when  the 
4^  school  trieil  conclusions  with  other  teams. 
When  he  stepped  forth  in  the  black  jersey, 
white  knickers,  and  black  stockings  of  the 
first  fifteen,  the  new  match-hall  under  his 
arm,  and  his  old  and  frayed  cap  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  the  small  fry  of  the  lower  forms 
stood  apart  and  worshiped,  and  the  «new 
caps»  of  the  team  f  Hked  to  him  ostenta- 
tiously, that  the  world  might  see.  And  so,  in 


sonuner,  when  he  came  back  to  the  pavilion 
aftw  a  slow  but  eminently  safe  game,  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  he  had  made  nothing  in, 
as  once  happened,  a  hundred  and  three,  the 
school  shouted  just  the  same,  and  women-folk 
who  had  come  to  look  at  the  match  looked 
at  Cottar^Cottar,  mnjor;  «that 's  Cottar!* 
—  and  the  day-boys  felt  that  though  home  anJl 
mother  were  pleasant,  it  were  better  to  live 
life  joyously  and  whole,  a  full-blooded  boarderj 
in  Cottar's  house.  Above  all,  he  was  respon-'' 
sible  for  that  thing  called  the  tone  of  the 
school,  and  few  realise  with  what  passioii- 
ate  devotion  a  certain  type  of  boy  throws 
himself  into  this  work.  Home  was  a  far-away 
country,  full  of  ponies  and  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  men-visitors  who  interfered  with 
one's  plans;  but  school  was  the  real  world, 
where  things  of  vital  importance  happened, 
and  crises  arose  that  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  quietly.  Not  for  nothing  was 
it  written,  «Let  the  consuls  look  to  it  that 
the  republic  takes  no  harm,"  and  Georgie 
was  glad  to  be  back  in  authority  when  the 
holi  |;iys  ended.  Behind  him,  but  not  too 
near,  was  the  wise  and  temperate  head,  now 
suggesting  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  now 
counseling  the  mildness  of  the  dove;  leading 
him  on  to  see,  more  by  half  hint?  than  hy  any 
direct  word,  how  boys  and  men  are  all  of  a 
piece,  and  how  he  who  can  handle  the  one 
will  assuredly  in  time  control  the  other.  On^ 
the  other  side— Georgie  did  not  realisie  this 
till  later— was  the  wiry  drill-sergeant^  con- 
temptuously aware  of  all  the  tricks  of  ten 
generations  of  boy.=^,  who  ruled  the  gymna- 
sium through  the  long  vdnter  evenings  when 
the  squads  were  at  'work.  There,  among  the 
rattle  of  the  single-sticks,  the  click  of  the 
foils,  the  jar  of  the  spring-bayonet  sent  home 
on  the  plastron,  and  the  incessant  «  bat-bat  * 
of  the  gloves,  little  Schofield  would  cool  off 
on  the  vaulting-horse,  and  explain  to  the 
head  of  the  school  by  what  mysterious  ways 
the  worth  of  a  boy  could  be  gaged  between 
half-shut  eyelids. 

For  the  rest,  the  school  was  not  encour- 
aged to  dwell  on  its  emotions,  but  rather  to 
keep  in  hard  condition,  to  avoid  false  quan- 
tities, and  to  enter  the  army  direct,  without 
the  help  of  the  expensive  London  crammer, 
under  whose  roof  young  blood  learns  too 
much,  ('ottar,  major,  went  the  way  of  hun- 
dreds before  him.  The  head  gave  liim  six 
months'  final  polish,  taught  him  what  kind  of 
answers  best  please  a  certain  kind  of  exam- 
iners  and  win  narl»,  and  handed  him  over 
to  the  properly  constituted  authorities,  who 
passed  him  into  &mdhurst  f airly^high  up  the  j 
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Uist.  Here  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
he  \v;is  in  the  Lower  Third  once  more,  and 
behaved  with  respect  towartl  his  seniors,  till 
they  in  turn  respected  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  nnk  of  corporal,  and  sat  in  an- 
thority  over  mixed  peoples  with  all  the  vices 
of  men  and  boys  combined.  /  For  the  first  of 
many  occasions  school  experience  served  him 
J  well.  /His  reward  was  anotiier  string  of  ath- 
letic cups,  a  good-conduct  sword,  and.  at  last, 
Uer  Majesty'a  commuiaion  as  a  sulmltern  in 
a  first-eiasa  line  regiment.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  bore  with  \im  from  school  and  college 
a  cliaracter  worth  much  fine  gold,  but  was 
pleased  to  find  his  mess  so  kindly^nd  cpm- 
f  panionablel  He  had  plenty  of  money  of  his 
own;  his  tfaininfj:  had  set  the  piildie-school 
mask  upon  his  face,  and  had  taught  him  how 
many  were  the  « things  no  fellow  can  do.»  liy 
viitue  of  the  same  training  he  kept  his  pores 
open  and  his  mouth  shiit:^and  he  looked  very 
>  well  with  his  company  on  parade.t 

The  regular  working:  of  the  empire  shifted 
Ids  world  to  India,  where  he  tasted  utter 
loneliness  in  subaltern's  quarters,  — one  room 
and  une  bullock-trunk,  — and.  vsith  his  mess, 
learned  the  new  life  from  the  beginning. 
But  there  were  horses  in  the  land— ponies  at 
reasonable  price;  there  was  polo  for  such  as 
could  afford  it;  there  were  the  disreputable 
remnants  of  a  pack  of  hounds ;jand  there  were 
cricket,  and  musketry  instruction,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  new  gymnasium  ;^and  Cot- 
tar worried  his  way  a\<mg  without  too  much 
despair.  It  dawned  on  him  that  a  repiment 
in  India  was  nearer  the  chance  of  active  ser- 
vice than  he  had  conceived,  and  that  a  man 
might  as  well  study  his  profession.  A  major 
of  the  new  school  backed  this  idea  with  en- 
thusiasm [(he  was  a  black  little  man,  full  of 
)  notionsljl  and  he  and  Cottar  accumulated  a 
good  library  oT  military  works,  and  read  and 
argued  and  dis{uiLed  far  into  the  nights.  But 
the  adjutant  said  the  old  thing:  «  Get  to  know 
your  men,  young  un,  and  they  '11  follow  you 
anywhere.  That 's  all  yon  want— know  your 
men.n  Cottar  thought  he  knew  them  fairly 
well  at  cricket  and  the  regimental  sports,  but 
he  never  realized  the  true  inwardness  of  them 
till  he  was  sent  off  with  a  detachincnl  of 
twenty  to  sit  down  in  a  mud  fort  near  a  rush- 
ing river  which  was  spanned  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  When  the  floods  came  they  went  out 
and  hunted  stray  pontoons  down  the  banks. 
Otherwi.se  there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
men  got  drunk, gambled,  and  quarreled.  They 
were  a  sickly  crew,  for  a  junior  subaltern  is 
by  custom  saddled  with  the  vvori>i  men.  Cot- 
tar endured  their  rioting  as  long  as  he  could, 


and  then  sent  down-country  for  a  dozen  pairs 
of  boxing-gloves.l  (Nothing  in  the  regular 
tions  forbid  an  omcer  taking  part  in  healthy 
sports.) 

« I  would  n*t  blame  you  for  flghtin',»  said 

he.  « if  you  only  knew  how  to  use  your  hands; 
but  you  don't.  Take  these  things,  and  1  '11 
show  you.»  lit  was  great  sport,  for  he  coul(fi 
pay  back  an  insubordinate  young  thief,  and 
teach  him  something  at  the  same  time;  ami 
the  men  appreciated  hi»  efforts.^  Now,  instead 
of  blaspheming  and  swearing  at  a  comrade, 
and  threatening  to  shoot  him,  they  could  take 
him  apart,  and  soothe  themselves  to  exhatis- 
tion.  As  one  man  explained  whom  Cottar 
found  with  a  shut  eye  and  a  dianumd'Shaped 
mouth  spittinf^  teeth  through  an  embrasure: 
«  We  tried  it  with  the  gloves,  sir,  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  that  done  us  no  good,  sir.  Then 
we  took  off  the  gloves  and  tried  it  that  way 
for  anotlRr  twenty  minutes,  same  as  you 
showed  us,  sir,  an'  that  done  us  a  world 
o'  good.  T  was  n't  fightin',  sir;  there  was  a 
bet  on.» 

Cottar  dared  not  laugh,  but  he  invited  his 
men  to  other  sports,  such  as  racing  across 
country  in  shirt  and  trousers  after  a  trail 
of  torn  paper,  and  to  sinjjle-stick  in  the 
evenings,  till  the  native  population,  who  had 
a  lust  for  sport  in  every  form,  wished  to 
know  whetl^r  the  white  men  understood 
wrestling.  They  sent  in  an  amV»assadnr.  who 
took  the  soldiers  liy  the  neck  and  threw  them 
about  the  dust;  and  the  entire  command  were 
all  for  this  new  f^aine.  They  .spent  money  on 
leaniint:  new  falls  and  holds,  which  was  better 
than  buying  beer  and  other  doubtful  commod- 
ities; and  the  big-limbed  peasantry  grinned 
five  deep  round  the  tournaments. 

That  detachment,  who  bad  gone  up  in  bul- 
lock-carts, returned  to  headquarten  at  an 
average  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  fair  heel 
and  toe;  no  sick,  no  prisoners,  and  no  court- 
martials  pending.  They  scattered  themselves 
aiiinng  their  friends,  singing  the  praises  of 
their  lieutenant  and  looking  for  causes  of 
offense. 

«How  did  you  do  it,  young  un?»  the  adju> 
tant  asked. 

«  Oh,  I  sweated  the  beef  off  'em,  and  then 
I  sweated  some  muscle  on  to  'em.  It  was 
rather  a  larkji 

« If  that  's  your  way  of  lookin'  at  it,  we 
can  give  you  all  the  larks  you  want.  Young 
Davies  is  n't  feelin'  quite  fit,  and  he 's  next 
for  detachment  duty.  Care  to  go  for  him  ?  * 

X  Sure  lie  wmild  n't  mind  ?  I  don't  want  to 
shove  myself  forward  in  any  way.» 

«  YoQ  need  n't  bothw  on  Davies's  account 
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We  Ml  give  you  the  sweepin's  of  the  corps, 
and  70a  can  see  wlmt  yon  can  make  of  'em.» 

«  All  right,*  said  Cottar.  « It 's  better  fon 
than  loafin'  about  cantonments.** 

« Rummy  thing,)*  said  the  adjuUnt,  after 
Gattar  had  retmeneA  to  his  wttdernees  with 
twenty  other  devils  worsf  than  tlie  first. 
« If  Cottar  only  knew  it,  half  the  women  in 
the  station  would  give  their  eyes— confound 
*em!— to  have  the  young  un  in  tow,» 

« That  accounts  for  ^Irs.  Elery  .sayin'  I  was 
workin'  my  nice  new  boy  too  hard,)»  said  a 
wing  commander. 

«0h,  yes:  and  <Why  does  n't  he  come  to 
the  band-st^nd  in  the  evenin|]rs?>  and  <  Can't 
I  get  him  lu  iiuike  up  a  four  at  tenniij  with 
the  Hammon  girls  ?  > »  the  adjutant  soxat&i. 
«  Look  at  yoiinjj;  Da  vies  makin'  an  ass  of  him- 
«elf  over  mutton-dressed-aa-lamb  old  enough 
to  be  hiB  mother!* 

i  No  one  can  accuse  young  Cottar  of  mn- 
i»in*  after  women,  white  or  black, » the  major 
replied  thoughtfully.  <c  But,  then,  that  'a  the 
kind  that  generally  goes  tiie  worst  mncker 
in  the  end.)» 

«  Not  Cottar,  i  ve  only  run  across  one  of 
his  muster  before— a  fellow  called  Ingles,  in 
South  Africa.  He  was  just  the  same  hard- 
traini  d.  ;ithletic-8ports  buihi  of  animal.  Al- 
ways kept  himself  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Did  n't  do  him  mneh  good,  though.  Shot 
at  Wesselstroom  tlie  week  liefore  Majuba. 
Wonder  how  the  young  un  will  lick  his  de- 
tachment into  shape.* 

C/Ottar  turned  up  six  weeks  later,  on  foot» 
with  his  pupils; |and  if  they  did  not  carry  so 
V  fine  a  gloss  as  the  others,  it  was  because  they 
Were  Uie  baser  metal^  He  ne^er  told  his  ex- 
pmences,but  the  men  spoke  enthusiastically, 
and  fragments  of  it  leaked  back  to  the  colo- 
nel through  sergeants,  batmen,  and  the  like. 

There  was  great  jealont^  between  the  first 
and  second  detachments,  but  the  men  united 
in  adoring  Cottar,  and  their  way  of  showing 
it  was  by  sparing  him  all  the  trouble  that 
men  know  how  to  make  for  an  nnioved  officer. 
He  gon<rht  popularity  as  little  as  he  had 
sought  it  at  school,  and  therefore  it  came  to 
him.  He  favored  no  one— not  even  when  the 
company  sloven  pulled  the  company  cricket 
match  out  of  the  fire  with  an  unexpected 
forty-three  at  the  last  moment.  There  was 
very  little  getting  ronnd  him,  for  he  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  exactly  when  and  where 
to  head  olf  for  a  trickster  or  malingerer; 
Abnt  if  one  were  in  trouble  of  mind  or  body, 
vhe  headed  straight  to  Cottar,)who  knew  that 
the  differt  nee  between  a  dazed  and  sulky 
junior  of  the  upper  school  and  a  bewildered. 


browbeaten  lump  of  a  private  fresh  from  the 
depot  was  very  small  indeed.  The  sergeants, 
seeing  these  things,  told  him  secrets  gener- 
ally hid  from  young  officers,)  and  the  regi-^, 
mental  sergeant-major  gave  him  the  sifted 
wisdom  of  twenty  years  of  service  to  re-  i 
mem1)er  against  the  time  when  he  should  be 
adjutant.  |  His  words  were  quoted  as  barrack 
authority  on  bets  in  canteen  and  at  tea;  his 
batman  treated  his  belongings  as  reverently 
as  the  faps  of  old  had  treated  his  razors;  and 
the  veriest  shrew  of  the  corps,  bursting  with 
charges  against  other  women  who  had  stolen 
her  fuel  or  used  the  cooking-ranges  out  of 
turn,  forbore  to  speak  when  Cottar,  as  the 
regulations  ordained,  anked  of  a  morning  if 
there  were  «  any  complaints.* 

<>  1  'ni  full  o'  complaints,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal 
Morrison,  «an'  1  'd  kill  O'Halloran's  fat  cow 
of  a  wife  any  day,  but  ye  know  how  it  is.  'B 
puts  'is  head  just  inside  the  door,  an'  looks 
down  'is  bl&^sed  nose  so  bashful,  an'  'e  whis- 
pers, (Any  complaints?)  Ye  can't  complain 
after  that.  /  want  to  kiss  hinu  Some  day  I 
think  I  will.  Heigho!  she  '11  be  a  lucky  wo- 
man that  gets  Young  Innocence.  See  'im 
now,  girls!  Do  yer  blame  me?» 

Cottar  was  cantering  across  to  polo,  and 
he  looked  a  very  satisfactory  figure  of  a  man 
as  he  gave  easily  to  the  first  excited  bucks 
of  his  pony,  and  slipped  over  a  lowmnd  wall 
to  the  dusty  practice-ground.  There  were 
more  than  Mrs.  Corporal  Morrison  who  felt 
as  she  did.  But  Cottar  was  busy  for  eleven 
hours  of  the  day  in  one  way  or  another.  He 
did  not  care  to  have  his  tennis  spoiled  by 
petticoats  giggling  about  the  court,  and  after 
one  long  afternoon  at  a  garden-party  he  ex- 
plained to  his  major  that  this  sort  of  thing 
was  « futile  pif!le,»  and  the  major  laughed. 
Theirs  was  not  a  married  mess,  except  for 
the  colonel's  wife,  snd  Cottar  stood  rather 
in  awe  of  the  good  lady.  She  said  « my  ret^i- 
ment,»  and  the  world  knows  what  that  means. 
None  the  less,  when  they  wanted  her  to  give 
away  the  prizes  after  a  regimental  shooting- 
match,  and  she  flatly  refused  because  one  of 
the  priae-winoeni  was  married  to  a  girl  who, 
she  beKeved,  had  made  a  jest  of  her  behind 
her  broad  back,  the  mess  ordered  Cottar  to 
« tackle  her»  in  his  Wt  calling-kit,  and  he 
did,  simply  and  laboriously,  and  she  gave  way 
altogether. 

*«  She  only  wanted  to  know  the  facts  of 
the  case,»  he  explained.  «I  just  told  her, 
and  she  saw  at  once.* 

« Ye-es,»  said  the  adjutant.  « I  expect 
that 's  what  she  did.  Comin*  to  the  Fusnlien' 
dance  to-night  ?  » 
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«  No,  thanks.  I 've  got  a  fight  on  with  the 
major."  The  virtuous  apprentice  sat  up  till 
midnight  in  the  major's  quarters,  with  a  stop- 
watch and  a  pair  of  compasses,  shifting  UtUe 
painted  lead  blodcs  abtmt  amap  of  four TiicImb 
to  the  mile.  Then  he  turned  in  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  innocence,  which  is  full  of  healthy 
dreams.  One  peculiarity  about  bis  dreams  he 
noticed  at  the  beginnini;  of  his  second  hot 
weather.  T^'o  and  three  times  a  month  they 
duplicated  or  ran  in  series.  He  would  find 
himself  sliding  into  dreamland  by  the  same 
road — a  road  tliat  ran  along  a  beach  near 
a  pile  of  brushwooti.  To  the  rifxht  lay  the 
sea,  sometimes  at  full  tide,  sometimes  with- 
drawn to  the  very  horizon;  bnt  he  knew  it 
for  the  same  sea.  By  that  road  he  would 
travel  over  a  swell  of  rising  ground  covered 
with  short,  withered  grass,  into  valleys  of 
wonder  and  unreason.  Beyond  the  ridge, 
which  was  crowned  with  some  sort  of  street 
lamp,  anything  was  possible;  but  up  to  the 
lamp  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew  the  road 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  parade-ground*  He 
learned  to  look  forward  to  the  place;  for,  once 
there,  he  was  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest^  and 
the  hot  weather  can  be  rather  trying,  ^ret, 
shadowy  under  closing  eyelids,  would  come 
the  outline  of  the  brushwood  pile;  next  the 
white  sand  of  the  beach  road,  almost  over- 
hanging the  black,  changeful  sea;  then  the 
turn  inland  uphill  to  the  sint:'*  Ii<rht.  When 
he  was  unrestful  for  any  reason,  he  would 
tell  himself  how  he  was  sure  to  get  there 
— sure  to  )^et  there  —  if  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
surrendered  to  the  drift  of  things.  I'ut  one 
night  after  a  foolishly  hard  hour's  jtoio  (tlie 
thermometer  was  94**  in  his  quarters  at  ten 
o'clock),  sleep  stood  away  from  him  :il to- 
gether, though  he  did  his  best  to  tind  tlie 
well-known  road,  the  point  where  true  sleep 
began.  At  last  he  saw  the  brushwood,  and 
hurried  alon<^  to  the  riiij^e,  for  l>ehind  him 
he  felt  was  the  wide-awake,  .sultry  world.  He 
reached  the  lamp  in  safely,  tingling  with 
drowsiness,  when  a  policeman— a  common 
country  policeman— sprang  up  before  him 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  before  he 
could  dive  into  the  dim  valley  below.  He  was 
filled  with  terror— the  hopeless  terror  of 
dreams— for  the  policeman  said,  in  the  awful, 
distinct  voice  of  dream-people,  «I  am  Police' 
man  Day  coming  back  from  the  City  of  Sleep. 
You  come  with  me.«  Ceorjrif"  l<new  it  was  true 
—  that  just  lieyund  ium  in  the  valley  lay  the 
lights  of  the  City  of  Sleep,  w  here  he  would 
have  liecn  shrltered.  and  lliat  t  liis  rolicenian 
Thing  had  full  power  and  authority  to  head 
him  back  to  miserable  wakefulness.  He  found 


himself  looking  at  the  moonlight  on  the  wall, 
dripping  with  fright;  and  he  never  overcame 
that  horror,  though  he  met  the  policeman 
several  times  that  hot  weather,  and  his  com* 
ing  was  the  f orenmiMr  of  a  bad  night 

Bnt  other  dreams— perfectly  afamird  ones 
—filled  him  with  an  incommunicable  delight. 
All  those  that  he  remembered  began  by  the 
brushwood  pile.  For  instance,  he  found  a 
small  clockwork  ste  n>  r  i  h  ■  had  noticed  it 
many  nights  before)  lying  by  the  sea-road, 
and  stepped  into  it,  whereuiion  it  moved  with 
sorpassing  swiftn&ss  over  an  absolutely  level 
sea.  This  was  glorious,  for  he  felt  he  was 
exploring  great  mattera;  and  it  stopped  by 
a  lily  carv^  in  stone^  which,  most  naturally, 
floated  on  the  water.  Seeing  the  lily  was  la> 
beled  « ]Iong-Kong,»  Oeorgie  said : «  Of  course. 
This  is  precisely  what  i  expected  Hong-Kong 
wouhi  he  like.  How  magnifioMitl*  Thousands 
of  miles  farther  onUpassengers  were  arriv- 
ing and  departing  a  I  the  while)|it  halted  at 
yet  another  stone  lily,  labeled  « Java*;  and 
this  HL  liri  delighted  him  hugely,  because  he 
knew  that  now  he  was  at  the  world's  end. 
But  the  little  boat  ran  on  and  on  till  it  lay  in  a 
deep  fresh-water  lock  the  sides  of  uriiich  were 
carven  marble,  ^,rron  with  moss.  IJIy-pads 
grew  in  the  water,  and  reeds  arched  above. 
Some  one  moved  among  the  reeds —some  one 
whom  Georgie  knew  he  had  traveled  to  this 
world's  end  to  reaeh.  Thertd'ore  everything 
was  entirely  well  with  him.  He  was  unspeak- 
ably ha)»py.  and  vaulted  over  the  ship's  side 
to  tind  tliis  piTson.  "When  his  feet  touched 
that  still  water,  it  chan^'ed  with  the  rustle  of 
unrolling  maps  to  nothing  less  than  a  sixth 
quarter  of  the  globe,  beyond  the  most  remote 
imagining  of  man— a  place  where  islands 
were  colored  yellow  and  blue,  their  lettering 
strong  across  their  faces.  They  gave  on  un» 
known  seas,  and  Georgie's  urgent  desire  was 
to  return  swiftly  across  this  floating  atlas  to 
known  bearings.  He  told  himself  repeatedly 
that  it  was  no  good  to  hurry,  but  still  he 
imrried  desperately,  and  the  islands  slipped 
and  slid  under  his  feet,  the  straits  yawned 
and  widened,  till  he  found  himself  utterly 
lost  in  the  wcHrld's  fourth  dimei»ion,  with  no 
hope  of  return.  Yet  only  a  little  distance 
away  he  could  see  the  old  world  with  the 
rivers  and  mountain-chains  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  Sandhurst  rules  of  nia[i-nuiking. 
Then  that  person  for  whom  In-  had  come  to 
the  Lily  Lock  (that  was  its  name)  ran  up 
across  nnexplored  territories,  and  showed 
him  a  way.  They  lied  haixi  in  liand  till  ihey 
reached  a  road  that  spanned  ravines,  and  ran 
along  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  was  twh 
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neled  through  mountains.  «  This  goes  to  our 
bnishwood  pile,»  said  his  oompanioii,  and  all 

his  trouble  was  at  an  end.  He  took  a  pony, 
because  he  understood  that  this  was  the 
Thirty-Mile  Ride  and  he  must  ride  swiftly, 
and  raced  throngh  the  clattering  tunnels  and 
round  the  curves,  always  down-hill,  till  he 
heard  the  sea  to  his  left,  and  saw  it  raging 
under  a  full  moon,  against  sandy  cliffs.  It  was 
heavy  going,  but  he  recognized  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  dark-purple  downs  inland, 
and  the  bents  that  whistled  in  the  wind.  The 
road  waa  eaten  away  in  places,  and  the  sea 
lashed  at  him  — black,  foamless  tong^iies  of 
smooth  ami  {flossy  rollers;  but  he  was  sure 
that  there  waj^  less  danger  from  the  sea  than 
from  •<  Them,*  whoever  «  They  »  were,  inland  to 
his  right.  He  knew,  too.  that  h^  would  be  safe 
if  he  could  reach  the  down  with  the  lamp  on 
it.  This  came  as  he  expected:  be  saw  the 
one  light  a  mile  ahead  along  the  beach,  dis- 
mounted, turned  to  the  right,  walked  quietly 
over  to  the  brushwood  pile,  found  the  little 
steamer  had  returned  to  the  beach  whence 
he  had  unmoored  it,  and  -  must  have  fallen 
asleep,  for  he  could  remenilu  r  no  more.  « I 'm 
gettin'  the  hang  of  the  gt'ogriiphy  of  that 
place,*  he  said  to  himself  as  he  shaved  next 
morning.  «1  must  have  made  some  sort  of 
circle,  l^et  's  see.  The  Thirty-Mile  Ride 
(now  how  the  deuce  did  I  know  it  was  called 
the  Thirty-Mile  Ride?)  joins  the  sea-road  be- 
yond the  first  down  where  the  lamp  is.  .\nd 
that  atlas  t-ountry  lies  at  thu  back  of  the 
Thirty-Mile  Kide,  somewhere  out  to  the  right 
beyond  the  hills  and  tunnels.  lUunmy  thing, 
dreams.  Wonder  what  makes  mine  fit  into 
each  other  80?» 

He  continued  on  his  solid  way  through  the 
recurring  duties  of  the  seasons.  The  regi- 
ment was  shifted  to  another  station,  and  he 
eagoyed  road-marching  for  two  months,  with 
a  good  deal  of  mixod  shooting  thrown  in;  and 
when  they  reached  their  new  cantonments 
he  became  a  member  of  the  local  Tent  Club, 
and  chafed  the  mighty  boar  on  horseback 
with  a  short  stabbing-spear.  There  he  met 
the  mahseer  of  the  i'oonch,  l)eside  whom  the 
tarpon  is  as  a  herring,  and  he  who  lands 
liim  can  say  that  he  is  a  fisherman.  This  was 
as  new  and  a.s  fascinating  as  the  big-game 
shooting  tliat  fell  to  his  portion,  when  he  had 
himself  photographed  for  the  mother's  bene- 
fit, .sitting  on  the  flank  of  his  first  tiger. 

Then  the  adjutant  was  promoted,  and  Cot- 
tar rejoiced  with  him,  for  he  admired  the 
adjutant  greatly,  and  marveled  who  might 
be  big  enough  to  fill  his  place;  so  that  he 
nearly  collapsed  when  the  mantle  fell  on  his 


own  shoulders,  and  the  colonel  said  a  few 
sweet  things  that  made  him  blush.  An  adjn* 

tant's  position  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  head  of  the  school,  and  Cottar  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  colonel  as  he  had 
to  his  old  head  in  England.  Only,  tempers 
wear  out  in  hot  weather,  and  things  were 
said  and  done  that  tried  him  sorely,  and  he 
made  glorious  blundere,  from  which  the 
regimental  sergeant-major  pulled  him  with 
a  loyal  soul  and  a  shut  mouth.  Slovens  and 
incompetents  raged  against  him;  the  weak- 
minded  strove  to  lure  him  from  the  ways  of 
justice;  the  small-minded  yea,  nu  n  whom 
Cottar  believed  would  never  do  « things  no 
fellow  can  do  »  — imputed  motives  mean  and 
circuitous  to  actions  that  he  had  not  spent 
a  thought  upon ;  and  he  tasted  injustice,  and 
it  made  him  very  aick.  fiut  his  consolation 
came  on  parade^  when  he  looked  down  the 
full  companies  and  reflected  how  few  were 
in  hospital  or  cells,  and  wondered  when  the 
time  would  come  to  try  the  machine  of  his 
love  and  labor.  jThey  had  risen  ten  or  twelve  i 
places  in  the  annual  musketry  returns;  theyj 
had  a  smaller  percentage  of  bad  characters! 
and  a  higher  average  of  chest  measurement , 
than  half  a  hundred  other  corps;  and  iie  be- 
lieved that  their  tone,  which  is,  after  all, 
what  makes  a  regiment  or  a  school,  was: 
good,  j  Bnt  they  needed  and  expected  the^ 
whole 'of  a  man's  working-day,  and  maybe 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  night.  Curiously 
enough,  he  never  dreamed  about  tlie  regi- 
ment as  he  was  popularly  supposed  to.  T^e 
mind,  set  free  from  the  day's  doings,  gen- 
erally ceased  working  altogether,  or,  if  it 
moved  at  all,  carried  him  along  the  okl  beach 
road  to  the  downs,  the  lamp-post,  and  once 
in  a  while  to  terrilde  Policeman  Day.  The 
second  titne  that  he  returned  to  the  world's 
lost  continent  (this  was  a  drMm  that  re- 
peated itself  again  and  again,  with  varia- 
tions, on  the  same  ground)  he  knew  that  if  he 
only  sat  still  the  person  from  the  Lily  Lock 
would  help  him,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
Sometimes  he  was  trapped  in  mines  of  vast 
depth  hollowed  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
world,  where  men  in  torment  chanted  echo- 
ing .songs;  and  he  heard  this  person  coming 
along  through  the  galleries,  and  everything 
was  made  safe  and  delightful.  They  met 
again  in  low-roofed  Indian  railway-carriages 
that  halted  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  gilt- 
and-greeu  railings,  where  a  mob  of  white 
people,  all  unfriemUy,  sat  at  breakfast-tables 
covered  with  roses,  and  separated  Georgie 
from  his  companion, while  underground  voices 
sang  deep-voiced  songs.  Georgie  was  filled 
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with  enormous  (k-spair  till  they  twometagain. 
They  foregathcrt'il  in  the  niiddle  of  an  end- 
less, hot  tropic  night,  and  crept  into  a  huge 
honse  that  stood,  he  knew,  somewhere  north 
of  the  railway-station  where  the  people  ate 
among  the  roses.  It  was  surrounded  with 
gardens,  all  moist  and  dripping;  and  in  one 
room,  reached  through  leagues  of  white- 
washed passages,  a  Sick  Thing  lay  in  bed. 
Now  the  least  noise,  Georgie  knew,  would  un- 
chain some  waiting  horror,  and  his  companion 
knew  it;  but  when  their  eyes  met  acros.s  the 
hed,  (ieorgie  was  disgn.sted  to  see  that  she 
was  a  child— a  little  girl  in  slrauped  shoes, 
with  her  black  hair  combed  bocit  from  her 
forehead. 

« What  disgraceful  folly! »  he  thought. 
«  Now  she  could  do  nothing  whatever  if  Its 
head  came  off 
sn 


Then  the  Thing  coughed,  and  the  ceiling 

shattered  down  in  plaster  on  the  moscjuito- 
netting,  and  «  They  »  rushed  in  from  all  quar- 
ters. He  dragged  the  child  through  the  sti- 
fling garden,  voices  chanting  behind  them, 
an(l  they  rode  the  Thirty-Mile  Hide  under 
whip  and  spur  along  the  sandy  beach  by  the 
booming  sea,  till  they  came  to  the  downs, 
the  lamp-post,  and  the  brushwood  pile,  which, 
(Jeorgie  shouted,  was  «in  bounds.»  Very 
often  dreams  would  break  up  about  them  in 
this  fashion,  and  they  would  be  separated,  to 
endure  awful  adventurfs  alone.  I'ut  the  most 
amusing  times  were  when  he  and  she  had  a 
clear  vnderstanding  that  it  was  all  make-be- 
iieve,  and  walked  through  mile-wide  roaring 
rivers  without  even  taking  otf  their  shoes,  or 
set  light  to  populous  cities  to  see  how  they 
would  bum,  and  wen  rude  as  any  children  to 
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the  vague  shadows  met  In  their  rambles. 
Later  in  the  night  they  were  sure  to  suffer  for 
this,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  liailway  People 
eating  among  the  roses,  or  in  the  tropic  up- 
lands at  the  far  end  of  the  Thirtv-Min  Kide. 
Together,  this  did  not  much  atfrighi  them; 
but  often  Georgie  would  hear  her  shrill  cry  uf 
«  Bey!  Boy  I »  half  a  world  away,  and  hurry  to 
her  rescue  before  «They»  maltreated  her. 

He  and  she  explored  the  dark -purple 
downs  as  far  inhind  flrora  the  hmshwood  j^le 
as  they  dared,  but  that  was  always  a  dan- 
gerous matter.  The  interior  was  filled  with 
•Them,*  and  «They»  went  about  singing  in  the 
hollows,  and  Georgie  and  she  felt  safer  on 
or  near  the  seaboard.  So  thoroughly  had  he 
come  to  know  the  place  of  his  dreams  that 
even  waking  he  accepted  it  as  a  real  coun- 
try, and  made  a  rough  sketch  of  it.  1  A  still 

(rougher  copy  of  the  sketch  is  given  in  thi.s 
place  for  thu  better  understanding  of  geog- 
raphy, j  He  kept  his  own  connsel,  of  conrse; 
but  th6  permanence  of  the  land  puzzled  him. 
His  ordinary  dream^i  were  as  formles.s  and  a.s 
fleeting  as  any  healthy  dreams  could  bo,  but 
once  at  the  brushwood  pile  he  moved  within 
known  limits  and  could  see  where  he  ^'^•as 
going.  There  were  months  at  a  time  when 
nothing  that  he  could  remember  crossed  his 
sleep.  Then  the  dreams  would  come  in  a 
batch  of  five  or  six,  and  next  morning  the 
map  that  he  kept  in  his  writing-case  would 
be  written  up  to  date,  fwr  Georgie  was  a 
most  methodical  person.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  danger— his  seniors  said  so— of  his  devel- 
oping into  a  regular  « Auntie  Fussi*  of  an 
adjutant,  and  when  an  officer  once  takes  to 
old-maidi.sm  there  i.'i  more  hope  for  the  virgin 
of  seventy  than  for  him. 

Bttt  fate  sent  the  change  that  was  needed, 
in  the  shapt?  of  a  little  winter  campaign  on 
the  border,  which,  after  the  manner  of  little 
campaigns,  tia^jhed  out  into  a  very  ugly  war; 
and  Cottar's  regiment  was  chosen  among  the 
first. 

«Now,i»  said  a  major,  «this  'II  shake  the 
cobwebs  out  of  ns  all— especially  you,  young 
Huron;  and  we  can  see  what  your  hen-with- 
one-chick  attitude  has  done  for  the  regiment.» 
There  were  tour  months  in  which  to  try 
(  the  men,  an^  Cottar  nearly  wept  with  joy  as 
the  campaign  went  fonvard.  They  were  fit 
physically  fit  beyond  the  other  troops;  they 
were  good  children  in  camp,  wet  or  dry,  fed 
or  unfed ;  and  they  followed  their  officers  with 
the  quick  suppleness  and  trained  obedience 
of  a  first-class  foot-ball  fifteen.  I  Once  satis- 
/  fied  of  this,  their  officers  used  tnem  unspar- 
I  ingly,  exactly  as  a  man  takes  liberties  with 
Vou  U.-35. 


a  tried  horse. /They  were  cut  off  from  their ' 
apology  for  a  base,  and  cheerfully  cut  their 
way  back  to  it  again;  they  crowned  and 
cleaned  out  hills  full  of  the  enemy  witii  the 
{treclsion  of  well-broken  dog.',  of  chase;  and 
in  the  hour  of  retreat,  when,  hampered  with 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  column,  they 
were  persecuted  down  eleven  miles  of  water- 
le.ss  valley,  they,  serving  as  rear-guard,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  a  great  glory  in  the  eyes 
of  fellow'professionals.  Any  regiment  can 
advance,  but  few  know  how  to  retreat  with 
a  sting  in  the  tail.  Then  they  turned  to  and 
made  roads,  most  often  under  fire,  and  dis- 
mantled some  inconvenient  mud  redoubts. 
They  wore  the  last  corps  to  be.  withdrawn 
when  the  rubbish  of  the  campaign  was  all 
swept  up;  and  after  a  month  in  standing 
camp,  which  tries  morals  severely,  they  de- 
parted to  their  own  place  in  column  of  f  ottr% 
singing: 

'E 's  goin'  to  du  without  'em  — 

Don't  want  'em  any  more  j 
*E 's  pniii*  to  do  without  'em, 

As  Y'  "s  utten  done  before. 
'E 's  uroiu'  to  be  a  martyr 
On  a  'if^iiy  novel  plan. 
An*  all  the  boys  and  girls  will  say, 
*'0w !  what  a  nice  young  man— man — 
mau! 

Owl  what  a  nice  yom^  manP 

There  came  out  a  «  Gazette  »  in  which  Cottar 
found  that  he  had  been  behaving  witii «  cour- 
age and  coolness  and  discretion"  in  all  his 
capacities;  that  he  had  assisted  the  wounded 
under  fire,  and  blown  in  a  gate,  also  under  fire. 
Net  result,  his  captaincy  and  a  brevet  major- 
ity, coupled  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order,  ^hich  is  vulgarly  called  the  « Don'n 
Stay  On,»  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  block  | 
the  way  permanently  to  the  Victoria  Cross.) ; 

As  to  his  wounded,  he  exphiined  that  they 
were  both  heavy  men,  whom  he  could  lift 
more  easily  than  any  one  dse.  « Otherwise, 
of  course,  I  should  have  sent  out  one  of  my 
men;  and,  of  course,  about  that  gate  business, 
we  were  safe  the  minute  we  were  well  under 
the  walls.H  But  this  did  not  prevent  his  men 
from  cheering  him  furiously  whenever  they 
saw  him,  or  the  mess  from  giving  him  a  din- 
ner on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  England. 
f.\  year's  leave  was  among  the  things  he  had 
«  snattted  out  of  the  campaign,*  to  use  his  own 
words.)  The  doctor,  who  had  taken  quite  as 
much  as  was  good  for  him,  quoted  poetiy 
altout  « a  good  blade  carving  the  casques  of 
men,»  and  so  on,  and  everybody  told  Cottar 
that  he  was  an  Mcellent  person;  but  when 
be  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech  they 
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ghoutpfi  80  that  he  was  understood  to  say. 
« It  is  n't  any  use  tn'in"  to  sjieak  with  you 
chaps  roitin"  me  like  tiiis.  Lei  6  have  some 
pooU 

It  ia  not  unpleasant  to  spend  eight  and 
twenty  days  in  an  easy-going  steamer  on 
warm  waten,  in  the  company  of  a  woman 
who  lets  you  see  that  you  are  head  and  shoul- 
ders superior  to  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  even 
thouffh  that  woman  may  be»  and  meet  often 
is,  ten  counted  years  your  senior.  P.  0.  tx>ats 
are  not  lighted  with  the  disgustful  particu- 
larity of  Atlantic  liners.  There  is  more  phos- 
phorescence at  the  b(iW8,  and  greater  ailence 
and  darkness  hy  the  hand-steerinfj-gear  aft. 

Awful  things  might  have  happened  to 
Georgie  hot  for  the  little  fact  that  he  had 
never  studied  the  first  principles  of  tlie  j^ame 
he  was  expected  to  play.  So  when  .Mrs.  Zu- 
leika,  at  Aden,  told  him  how  motherly  an  in- 
terest she  felt  in  his  welfare,  medals,  brevet, 
and  all,  Geor^ne  took  her  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
letter,  and  promptly  talked  of  his  own  mo- 
ther, three  nundred  ncHeB  nearer  each  day, 
her  dearness  and  general  sweetness,  of  his 
home,  and  so  forth,  all  the  way  up  the  I'ed 
Sea.  It  was  much  easier  than  he  had  sup- 
posed to  converse  with  a  woman  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Then  Mrs.  Zuleika,  turning  from 
parental  atfection,  spoke  of  love  in  the  ab- 
stract as  a  thing  not  unworthy  of  study,  and 
in  a  discreet  twUight  after  dinner  demanded 
confidences.  ^Teorgie  would  have  heen  de- 
lighted to  supply  them,  but  be  had  none,  and 
did  not  know  it  was  his  duly  to  manufacture 
them.  Mrs.  Zuleika  expressed  suriirise  and 
unl»«>!ief,  and  askod  thosp  que.'^tions  which 
deep  asks  of  deep.  .She  learned  all  that  was 
necessary  to  conviction,  and,  being  very  much 
a  woman,  resumed  (fleorgie  never  knew  that 
she  had  abandoned)  the  motherly  attitude. 

«Do  you  know,»  she  said,  somewhere  in 
the  Mediterranean,  « I  think  yon  *re  the  very 
deare.«it  hoy  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,  and 
I 'd  like  you  to  remember  me  a  little.  You 
will  when  you  are  older,  but  I  want  you  to 
remember  me  now.  You  '11  make  some  girl 
very  happy.» 

«Ohl  Hope  80,»  said  Georgie,  gravely; 
« but  there  'a  heaps  of  time  for  manyin'  an' 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  ain't  there?" 

•  That  depends.  Here  are  your  bean-bags 
for  the  Ladies*  Competition.  I  think  I 'm 
growing  too  old  to  rare  for  these  tamashait.* 

They  were  getting  up  sports,  and  (ieorgie 
was  on  the  committee.  He  never  noticed  how 
perfectly  ihe  bags  were  sewn,  but  another 
woman  did,  and  amiled  once.  He  liked  Mrs. 


Ziileika  greatly.  She  was  a  Itit  old,  of  course, 
but  uncon^nioiily  nice.  There  was  no  nonsense 

about  her. 

A  few  nights  after  they  passed  Gibraltar 
his  dream  returned  to  him.  She  who  waited 
by  the  brushwood  pile  was  no  longer  a  little 
girl,  but  a  woman  with  black  hair  that  grew 
into  a  «  widow's  peak,*  combed  back  from  her 
forehead.  He  knew  her  for  the  ehild  in  black, 
the  companion  of  the  last  six  years,  and,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  meetings  on 
the  Lost  Continent,  he  was  filled  with  delight 
uns[ieakable.  «They,»  for  some  dreamland 
reason,  were  friendly  or  had  gone  away  that 
night,  and  the  two  flitted  together  over  all 
their  countn*.  from  the  brushwood  pile  up  the 
Thirty-Mile  Kide,  till  they  saw  the  House  of 
the  Sick  Thing,  a  pin-point  in  the  distance  to 
the  left;  stamped  through  tJi>'  Tlailway  Wait- 
ing-room where  the  roses  lay  on  the  spread 
breaklarit-tables;  and  returned,  by  the  ford 
and  the  city  they  had  once  1  turned  for  sport, 
to  the  great  swells  of  the  downs  undt  r  the 
lamp-post.  Wherever  they  moved  a  strong 
singing  followed  them  underground,  but  this 
night  there  was  no  panic.  All  the  land  waa 
empty  except  for  themselves,  and  at  tlie  last 
(they  were  sitting  by  the  lamp  hand  in  hand) 
she  turned  and  kissed  him.  He  woke  with  a  ' 
start,  staring  at  the  waving  curtain  of  the 
cabin  door;  and  he  could  have  sworn  that  the 
kiss  was  real. 

Next  morning  the  ship  was  rolling  in  a 
Biscay  sea,  and  people  were  not  happy:  but 
as  Georgie  came  out  to  breakfast,  shaven, 
tubbed,  and  smelling  of  soap,  severad  tunM»d 
to  look  at  him  because  of  llie  light  in  his 
eyes  and  the  splendor  of  his  countenance. 

«Well,  you  look  beastly  fit,*  snapped  a 
neighbor.  '« Any  one  left  yon  a  legacy  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  I!a\  » 

Georgie  reached  fur  the  curry,  with  a 
seiaphic  grin.  «I  suppose  it 's  the  gettin* 
so  near  home,  and  all  that.  I  do  feel  rather 
festive  this  momin*.  KoUs  a  bit,  does  n't 
she  ?  » 

Mrs.  Zuleika  stayed  in  her  cabin  till  the 
en<l  of  the  voyage,  when  slie  left  without 
bidding  him  farewell,  and  wept  passionately 
on  the  dock-head  for  pure  joy  of  meeting  her 
children,  who,  i^e  had  often  said,  were  so  like 
their  fath<T. 

Georgie  headed  for  his  own  county,  wild 
with  delight  of  the  first  long  furlough  after 
the  lean  seasons.  Nothing  was  chan^r<!  in  that 
orderly  life,  from  the  coachman  who  met 
him  at  the  station  to  the  white  peacock  that 
stormed  at  the  carriage  from  the  stone  wall 
above  the  shaven  lawns.  The  house  took  toll 
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of  him  with  due  regard  to  precedence— first 
the  mother;  then  the  father:  then  the  house- 
keeper, who  wept  and  praised  God;  then  the 
bafler;  and  so  on  domi  to  the  nnder^keeper, 

who  had  been  dog-boy  in  (leorgie's  youth,  and 
called  him  « Master  Georgie,»  and  was  re- 
proved by  the  groom  who  had  taught  Georgie 
to  ride. 

•  Not  a  thin^  chanj^ed,*'  he  sighed  con- 
t       tentedly,  when  the  three  of  them  sat  down 

to  dinner  in  tite  late  ranlig^ht,  while  the  rab> 
bits  crept  out  upon  the  lawn  below  the  cedars, 
and  the  bi^  trout  in  the  ponds  by  the  home 
paddock  rose  for  their  evening  meal. 

•  Our  changiM  are  all  over*  dear,*  cooed 
the  mother;  «and  now  I  am  petting  used  to 
your  size  and  your  tan  (you  're  very  brown, 
Georgie),  I  see  yon  have  nt  ^diangad  in  the 
least.  You  're  exactly  like  the  pater.» 

The  father  l)oame(i  on  this  man  after  his 
own  heart,— "youngest  major  in  the  army, 
and  should  have  had  the  V.  C.»  sir,»— alid  the 
butler  listened  with  his  professioml  mnsk  off 
when  Master  Georgie  spoke  of  war  as  it  is 
waged  to-day,  and  his  father  cross-ques- 
tioned, f  The  pater  had  retired  when  the  Mar- 

r  tini-Henry  was  a  new  thing  and  the  Maxim 

i  unborn.  I  • 

*^  They  went  ont  on  the  terrace  to  smolce 

ann  nf^  the  roses,  and  the  .shadow  of  the  old 
house  lay  hmg  acros^s  the  wonrierful  English 
foliage,  which  is  the  only  living  green  in  the 
world. 

«  Perfect!  By  Jove,  it 's  perfect! »  Georgie 
was  looking  at  the  round-bosomed  woods 
b^nd  the  home  paddock,  where  the  white 

phefysant-boxes  were  ranged;  and  the  golden 
air  was  full  of  a  hundred  sacred  scents  and 
sounds.  Georgie  felt  his  father's  arm  tighten 
in  his. 

"It 's  not  half  bad  but  hodir  ?n{bi,  eras 
tihi,  is  n't  it?  I  suppose  you  '11  be  turning 
np  some  fine  day  with  a  gtrl  under  your  arm, 
if  you  have  n't  one  now,  eh  ?• 

"You  can  make  yonr  mind  easy,  sir.  I 
have  n't  one.» 

«  Not  in  all  these  years  ?  »  said  the  mother. 

« I  had  n't  time,  mummy.  They  keep  a  man 
pretty  busy,  these  days,  in  the  service,  and 
most  of  our  mess  are  unmarried,  too.» 

i  Bat  you  must  have  met  hnndreds  in  so- 
ciety—at balls,  and  so  on?" 

•I'm  like  the  Tenth,  mummy :  i don't  dance." 

i  Don't  daneel  Wtat  have  yon  been  doing 
with  yourself,  then —  backing  other  men's 
bills  ?»  said  the  father. 

«0h,  yes;  I 've  done  a  little  of  that  too;  but 
yon  see»  as  things  are  now,  a  man  has  all  his 
work  cnt  ont  for  him  to  keep  abreast  of  his 


profession,  and  my  days  were  always  too  fnU 
to  let  me  lark  about  half  the  nightJ» 

«  Hmml » —suspiciously. 

•  It 's  never  too  late  to  learn.  We  ought 

to  give  some  kind  of  hou.se warming  for  the 
people  about,  now  you 've  come  liack.  I  niess 
you  want  to  go  straight  up  to  town,  dear  ?  » 

«No.  I  don't  want  anything  better  than 
thi.s.  Let 's  sit  still  and  enjoy  ourselves.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  something  for  me  to 
rideif  nookforit?» 

"Seeing  I 've  been  kept  down  to  the  old 
brown  pair  for  the  last  six  weeks  because 
all  the  others  were  being  got  ready  for  Mas- 
ter (leorgie,  I  should  say  there  might  be,» 
the  father  chuckled.  «They  're  reminding 
me  in  a  hundred  ways  that  1  must  take  the 
second  place  now.» 

« Brutes!" 

xThe  pater  does  n't  mean  it,  dear;  but 
every  one  has  been  trying  to  make  your 
home-coming  a  snccess;  aira  yon  do  like  it, 
don't  you  ?  )> 

«  Ferlect!  i^erfect!  There 's  no  place  like 
England— when  you 've  done  your  work.* 

«Tliat 's  the  proper  way  to  look  at  it,  my 
Bon.» 

And  so  up  and  down  the  flagged  walk  till 
their  shadows  grew  long  in  the  moonlight, 

and  the  mother  went  indoors  and  played  such 
songs  as  a  small  boy  once  clamored  for,  mri 
the  squat  silver  candlesticks  were  brought 
in,  and  Georgie  climbed  to  the  two  rooms  in 
the  west  wing  that  had  been  his  day  and 
night  nursery  and  his  playroom  in  the  begin- 
ning. Then  who  should  come  to  tuck  him  up 
for  the  night  but  the  mother?  And  she  sat 
down  on  the  bed,  and  they  talked  for  a  long 
l}our,  as  mother  and  son  should,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  fntnre  for  the  empire.  With  a  simple 
woman's  deep  guile  she  asked  questions  and 
suggested  answers  that  should  have  waked 
some  sign  in  the  face  on  the  pillow,  and 
there  was  neither  quiver  of  eydidnor  quick- 
ening of  breath,  neither  evasion  nor  delay  in 
reply.  So  she  blessed  him  and  kissed  him  on 
the  month,  which  is  not  always  a  mothei's 
property,  and  said  something  to  her  husband 
later,  at  which  he  iaughed  profane  and  incred- 
ulous laughs. 

All  the  establishment  waited  on  Georgie 
next  morning,  from  the  tallest  six-year-old, 
"with  a  mouth  like  a  kid  glove.  Master 
Georgie,*  to  the  nnder*keeper  strolling  care- 
lessly along  the  horizon,  (leorgie's  pet  rod  in 
his  hand,  and  « There's  a  four-pounder  rifin' 
below  the  iasher.  You  don't  ave  "em  in  In- 
jia,  Mast— Major  Georgie.*  It  was  all  bean« 
tifttl  bey<md  telling,  even  thovgh  the  motbor 
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insisted  on  takinfj  him  out  in  the  landau 
(the  leather  had  the  hot  iSunday  snifll  of  his 
youth)  and  showing  him  off  to  ht-r  friends  at 
all  the  houi^ea  for  six  miles  roiiiKi;  and  the 
pat^r  l)orH  liini  up  In  town  and  a  lunch  at 
the  club,  where  he  introduced  him,  quite 
carelessly,  to  not  less  than  thirty  ancient 
warriors  whose  sons  were  not  the  youngest 
majors  in  the  armyjand  had  not  boon  men- 
tioned in  recent  gazettes./  After  tiiat  it  was 
Georgie's  turn:  and  remembering  his  friends, 
he  filled  up  the  house  with  that  kind  of  officer 
who  lives  in  cheap  lodgings  at  iSouthsea  or 
Montpelier  Square,  Brompton  — good  men  all, 
but  not  well  off.  The  mother  perceived  that 
they  needed  girls  to  [day  with;  and  as  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  girls,  the  house  hummed 
like  a  dovecote  in  spring.  They  tore  up  the 
place  for  amateur  theatricals;  they  disap- 
peared into  the  gardens  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  rehearsing;  they  swept  off  every 
available  horse  an<l  vehicle,  especially  the 
governess-cart  ami  the  fat  {tony )  tf'.eorf^ie 
could  not  see  where  the  fun  canu-  in  here);] 
they  fell  into  the  tront-ponds;  they  picnicked 
and  they  tennised;and  they  sat  on  gates  in 
the  twilipht,  two  by  two,  and  Gcorgie  found 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  nec^sary  to 
their  entertainment. 

«  My  word!>»  said  he.  when  he  saw  the  last 
of  their  dear  backs.  « They  told  me  they 've 
enjoyed  'emselves,  but  they  have  n't  done  half 
the  things  they  said  they  WOtlld.* 

« I  know  they 've  enjoyed  themselves— im- 
mensely,* said  the  mother.  «  You  're  a  public 
benefactor,  dearj» 

«Now  we  can  be  quiet  again,  can't  we?* 

«0h,  quite.  I 've  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  that  1  want  you  to  know.  She  could  n'| 
come  with  the  house  so  foil,  hecaose  she  *i 
an  invalid,  ami  she  was  away  when  you  first 
came.  She 's  a  Mrs.  Lacy.» 

«Lacy!  I  don't  remember  the  name  about 
here.» 

«  N'o:  they  came  after  you  went  to  India— 
from  Uxfurd.  Her  husband  died  there,  and 
she  lost  some  money,  I  believe.  They  bought 
The  Firs  on  the  Ilasst  tt  Koad.  She 's  a  very 
sweet  woman,  and  we  're  very  fond  of  them 
both.« 

«  She  *s  a  widow,  did  n't  you  .say ".' 
«<She  has  a  daughter.  Surely  1  said  so, 
dear?» 

•Does  she  fall  into  trout-ponds,  and  gas 
and  ^ggle,  and  (Oh,  Major  Cottar!)  and  all 
that  ? » 

«  No,  indeed.  She 's  a  very  quiet  girl,  and 
very  musical.  She  idways  came  over  here 
with  her  music-books— composing,  yon  know; 


and  she  generally  works  all  day,  so  yoo 

won't  —  " 

M  Talking  about  Miriam  ? »  said  the  pater, 
coming  up.  The  mother  edged  toward  him 
within  elbow-reaeli.  There  was  no  finesse 
about  Georgie's  father.  «0h,  Miriam  's  a 
dear  girl.  Plays  beautifully.  Rides  beanti^ 
fully,  too.  Slif 's  a  regular  pet  of  the  hoine- 
hold.  Used  to  call  me— >♦  The  elbow  went 
home,  and,  ignorant  but  obedient  always,  the 
patw  shut  himself  off. 

« What  used  she  to  call  you,  sir?» 

« All  sorts  of  pet  names.  1  'm  very  fond  of 
Miriam.* 

« Sounds  Jewish  MiriamJ* 

•  Jew!  You  'II  be  calling  yourself  a  Jew 
next.  She 's  one  of  the  Herefordshire  Lacys. 
When  her  aunt  dies—*   Again  the  elbow. 

«Oh,ynu  won't  sec  anythin^M)f  her,Georgie. 
Pho 's  busy  with  lu-r  music  or  her  mother  all 
day.  Hesides,  yuu  're  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow, are  n't  you?  I  thought  you  said 
something  about  anlnstitutemeeting?*  Tho 
mother  spoke.  \ 

«Go  up  to  town  new!  What  non0eiisel» 
Once  more  the  pater  wm  shut  off. 

« 1  had  some  idea  of  it,  but  I 'm  not  quite 
sure,>»  said  the  son  of  the  house.  Why  did 
the  mother  try  to  get  him  away  because  a 
musical  frirl  and  lier  invalid  parent  were  ex- 
pected? lie  did  not  approve  of  unknown 
females  calling  his  father  pet  names.  Ue 
would  obswve  these  pushing  persons  who 
had  been  only  seven  years  in  the  county. 

All  of  which  the  delighted  mother  read  in 
his  countenance,  herself  keeping  an  air  of 
sweet  disinterestedness. 

«  They  '11  be  here  this  evening  for  dinner. 
I 'm  sending  the  carriage  over  for  them,  and 
they  wont  stay  more  ^an  a  week.» 

« T'crhaps  I  shall  up  to  town.  I  don't 
quite  know  yet.»  Georgie  moved  away  irreso- 
lutely. Thwe  was  a  lecture  at  the  Institute 
on  the  supply  of  ammunition  in  the  fit- Id.  and 
the  one  man  whose  theories  most  irritated 
Major  Cottar  would  deliver  it.  A  heated  dis- 
cussion was  sure  to  follow,  and  perhaps  he 
might  find  hifiisrlf  movt'd  to  sp«'ak.  He  took 
his  rod  that  afternoon  and  went  down  to 
thresh  it  out  among  the  trout 

« Good  sport,  dear! »  said  the  mother  from 
the  terrace. 

^'I-Yaid  it  won't  be,  mummy.  All  those 
men  from  town,  and  the  girls  particularly, 
have  put  every  trout  ofT  his  f-  .-d  for  weeks. 
There  is  n't  one  of  'em  that  cares  for  fishin* 
—really.  Fancy  stampin'  and  shoutin'  on  the 
bank,  and  tellin'  every  fish  for  half  a  mile 
exactly  what  yon  're  goin'  to  do»  and  then 
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chuckin'  a  bnite  of  a  fly  at  him!  By  Jove»  it 
would  scare  m«  if  T  was  a  trout  !>• 

But  things  were  not  as  bad  as  be  had  ex- 
pected. The  black  gnat  was  on  the  water, 

and  the  water  was  strictly  preserved.  A 
three-<juarter-i»oun(ler  at  the  »?ocond  cast  set 
him  for  the  campaign,  and  he  worked  down- 
stream,  crouching  behind  the  reed  ami  nead- 
ow-sweet;  creeping  between  a  h()rnl>eaTn 
hedge  and  a  foot-wide  strip  of  bank,  where  he 
could  see  the  trout,  but  where  they  could  not 
diatinguish  him  from  the  background;  lying 
almost  on  his  stomach  to  switch  the  blue- 
upright  (black  gnat  taii-tiy)  sidewise  through 
the  checkered  shadows  of  a  gravelly  ripple 
fenced  on  three  sides  by  overarching  trees;  or 
throat-deep  in  the  rank  hemlocks.  But  he  had 
known  every  incli  of  the  water  since  he  was 
four  feet  high.  The  aged  and  astute  between 
the  sank  roots  of  trees,  witli  the  large  and 
fat  that  lay  in  the  frothy  scum  below  some 
strong  nnh  of  water,  sneking  as  lazily  as  carp, 
came  to  trouble  in  their  turn,  at  the  hand 
that  duplicated  so  delicately  the  flicker 
and  wimple  of  an  egg-dropping  tly.  |  That 
was  80  consoling  an  s^temoon  thatfGeorgie 
found  himself  five  miles  from  home  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  dressing  for  dinner.  The 
housekeeper  had  taken  good  care  that  her 
boj  should  not  go  empty,  and  before  he 
changed  to  the  white  moth  he  sat  do^vM  to 
excellent  claret  with  sandwiches  of  putted 
egg  and  things  that  adoring  women  make 
and  men  never  notice.  Then  back,  the  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  to  surprise  the  ottter 
grubbing  for  fresh-water  mussels,  the  rab- 
bits on  the  edge  of  the  beech  woods  foraging 
in  the  clover,  and  the  policeman-like  white 
owl  stooping  to  the  little  heid-mice,  till  the 
moon  was  strong,  and  he  took  his  rod  apart, 
and  went  home  through  well-remembered 
gaps  in  the  hedges.  He  fetche<l  a  compass 
round  the  house,  for  though  he  might  have 
brok<m  every  law  of  the  e&blishmrat  every 
hour,  the  law  of  his  boyhood  was  unbreaka- 
ble: after  fishing  you  went  in  by  the  ^Mrden 
back  door,  cleaned  up  in  the  outer  scullery, 
and  did  not  preftent  yourself  to  your  elders 
and  your  betters  till  you  had  washed  and 
changed. 

«  Half-past  ten,  by  Jorel  Well,  we  *11  make 

the  sport  an  excuse.  They  would  n't  want  to 
see  me  the  first  evening:,  at  any  rate.  Gone 
to  bed,  probably."  He  skirted  by  the  open 
FVench  windows  of  the  drawing-room.  « No, 
they  have  n't.  They  look  very  comfy  in  there." 

He  could  see  his  father  in  his  own  partic- 
ular chair,  the  mother  in  hers,  and  the  back 
of  a  girl  at  the  piano  by  the  big  potpourri 


jar.  The  gardens  looked  half  divine  in  the 

moonlipht.  and  he  turned  down  through  the 
rosea  to  finish  out  his  pipe. 

A  prelude  ended,  and  there  Hoated  out  a 
voice  of  the  kind  that  in  his  childhood  he 
used  to  call  « creamy  »•  -  a  full,  true  contralto; 
and  this  is  the  song  that  he  heard,  every  syl- 
lable of  it: 

Over  tlifl  edpe  of  the  purple  down, 

"Wlu'ic  the  sirif,'!.-  laiii]>-lij»ht  gleams, 
Kuow  ye  tiio  nt&d  to  tlie  Merciful  Town 

That  is  hard  by  the  Sea  of  Dreams— 
Where  the  poor  may  lay  their  wrongs  away^ 

And  the  sick  may  forget  to  weep  f 
But  we  —  pity  11  >  I    • '  1 1 .  p  i  ty  u.-i ! 

We  wakeful ;  ah,  piU"  ua!— 
We  mn^t  go  back  with  PoUeeman  Day — 

BMk  from  the  City  of  Sleep ! 

Weunr  they  turn  from  the  seroll  and  crown. 

Fetter  and  prayer  and  plow  — 
They  that  ffo  np  to  the  Merciful  Town, 

For  litT  <;;itt',s  ;ir(*  cl<>siii<r  . 
It  is  their  right  in  the  baths  of  Night 

Body  and  soul  to  steep : 
But  wfc — pity  us!  ah,  pity  us! 

We  wakeful ;  oh,  pity  us!  — 
We  must  go  back  witli  Policeman  Day— 

Book  from  the  City  of  Bleep  1 

Over  the  eiltje  of  flit-  pnr))!?  down, 
Ere  the  tender  dreams  beKiUf 
Look  —  we  may  look— at  the  Hereifol  TowOf 

Hilt  we  may  not  enter  in. 
Uutcastii  ail,  from  her  guarded  wall 

Back  to  otir  watch  we  creep : 
We —pity  us!  ah,  pity  us! 

W©  wakeful ;  oh, "pity  nn\ — 
We  tbaf  I,")  back  with  P< ir  <  inan  Day— 

Back  from  the  City  ot  bleep  I 

At  the  last  echo  he  was  aware  that  his 
mouth  was  diy  and  unknown  pulses  were 
beklang  in  the  roof  of  it  The  housekeeper, 
who  would  have  it  that  he  nnst  have  fallen 
in  and  caught  a  chill,  was  waiting  to  catch 
him  on  the  stairs,  and,  since  he  neither  saw 
nor  anawered  her,  carried  a  wild  tale  abroad 
that  brought  his  mother  knocking  at  the 
door. 

«  Anything  happened,  dear  ?  Harper  said 
she  thought  you  were  n't—* 

M  No;  it 's  nothing.  I 'm  all  rights  mnmmy. 
Fl&i»e  don't  bother.* 

He  did  not  recognize  his  own  voice,  but 
that  was  a  small  matter  beside  what  he  was 
considering.  Obviously,  most  obviously,  the 
whole  coincidence  was  crazy  lunacy— « blind 
rot.»  He  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ma- 
jor (leofK''  Cottar,  who  wa.s  p^oinp;  up  to  to^^Ti 
to-morrow  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  supply  of 
aumnnnition  in  the  field;  and  having  so  proved 
it,  the  aottl  and  bnun  and  heart  and  body  of 
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Georgie  cried  joyously:  «  That 's  the  Lily  Ix)ck 
girl— the  Lost  Continent  girl— the  Thirty- 
Mile  Ride  girl— the  Brushwood  g^l!  /  know 

her!« 

He  waked,  stiff  and  cramped  in  \m  chair, 
to  reconsittorthe  situAtioii  by  sunlight,  when 
it  did  not  appt  ar  m^miaL  But  a  man  must 
eat.  and  he  went  to  hroakfast.  his  heart  h^- 
tween  his  teeth,  holding  himself  severely  in 
hand. 

•  Late,  as  usual."  .^^aid  the  mother.  oThis 
is  my  son,  Miss  Lacy.* 

A  tall  girl  in  black  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 
and  Georgie's  life  training  deserted  him— just 
as  soon  as  he  realized  that  she  did  not  know. 
He  stared  coolly  and  critically.  There  was 
the  abundant  black  hair,  growing  in  a  widow's 
peak,  turned  back  from  the  forehead,  with 
that  peculiar  ripple  over  the  right  ear;  there 
were  the  gray  eyes  set  a  little  close  to^n  tiier; 
the  short  upper  lip,  resolute  chin,  and  the 
known  poise  of  the  head.  There  was  al.-^o  the 
small,  well-Kiut  mouth  that  had  kissed  him. 

«  Georgie— dear/ •  said  the  mother,  amas- 
edly,  for  Miriftm  was  flushing  under  the  stare. 

•  I  — I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  o:u]j)ed.  «I 
don't  know  whether  the  mother  has  told  you, 
but  I 'm  rather  an  idiot  at  times,  specially 
before  T 've  had  my  breakfast.  It  it 's  a 
family  failing.*  He  turned  to  explore  among 
the  hot-water  dishes  on  the  sideboard,  re- 
joicing that  she  did  not  know— die  did  not 
know. 

His  conversation  for  the  rest. of  the  meal 
was  mildly  insane,  though  the  mother  thought 

she  had  never  seen  her  Itoy  look  half  so  hand- 
some, llow  couhi  any  jjirl.  least  of  all  one  of 
Miriam's  discernment,  forbtar  to  fall  down 
and  worship?  But  deeply  Miriam  was  dis- 
pleased. She  had  never  b^^pn  stared  at  in  that 
fashion  before,  and  promptly  retired  into  her 
shell  when  Georgie  annoanced  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  going  to  town,  and 
would  stay  to  play  with  Miaa  Lacy  if  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do. 

«  Oh,  but  don't  let  me  throw  you  out  I 'm 
at  work.  I 've  thinc^  to  do  sll  the  morn- 
ing.* 

«  What  possessed  (leorgie  to  behave  so  odd- 
ly "  i  ll'  lother  sighed  to  herself.  «  Miriun 's 
u  bundle  of  feelinj^s  —like  her  mother.* 

« l  ou  compose,  don't  you  ?  Must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  able  to  do  that.  [«Pig— oh,  pig!» 
thoufxht  Miriam.]  I  thi?ik  I  heard  you  singin' 
when  1  came  in  last  nighi  after  fishin'.  .Ml 
about  a  Sea  of  Dreams,  was  n't  it?  [Miriam 
shuddered  to  the  core  of  the  soul  that  afflicted 
her.]  .Awfully  pretty  song.  How  d' yott  think 
of  such  things  ?  * 


« You  only  composed  the  music,  dear,  did  n't 

you  ? » 

«The  words  too.  I  'm  sore  of  it,»  said 
Georgie,"TClth  a  sparkling  ^e.  No;  she  did 
not  know. 

•Yes;  I  wrote  the  wvh;^  too.*  Miriam 
spoke  slowly,  for  she  lokvi^  she  lisped  when 

she  was  nervous  or  unhappy. 

«^ow  how  could  you  tell,  Georgie?*  said 
the  mother,  as  delighted  as  though  the 

youn^^i'.st  nuijor  in  the  army  were  ten  years 
old,  showing  olf  before  company. 

« I  was  sure  of  it,  somehow.  Oh,  there  are 
heaps  of  things  about  nn\  mummy,  that  you 
don't  understand.  Looks  as  if  it  were  goin' 
to  be  a  hot  day— for  England.  Would  you 
care  for  a  rl^e  this  afternoon.  Hiss  Laqr?  We 
can  .'itart  out  after  tea,  if  you 'd  like  it." 

Mti'I!'!';  eould  not  in  decency  refuse,  but 
any  woman  might  see  she  waa  nut  tilled  with 
delid^t. 

•  That  will  he  very  nice,  if  you  take  the 
Bassett  Road,  it  will  save  me  sending  Martin 
down  to  the  village,*  said  the  mothw,  flUing 

in  gaps. 

Like  all  good  managers,  the  mothfr  had  her 
one  weakness— a  mania  for  little  strategies 
that  should  economiM  horses  and  vehiaee. 

Her  men-folk  complained  that  she  turned 
them  into  common  carriers,  and  there  was  a 
legend  in  the  family  that  she  had  once  said 
to  the  pater  on  the  morning  of  a  meet,  *  If 
you  should  kill  near  iJa.ssett,  dear,  and  if  it 
is  n't  too  late,  would  you  mind  just  popping 
over  and  matching  me  this  ?» 

M I  knew  that  was  coming.  You  *d  never 
miss  a  chanee.  mother.  If  it 'slisbor  a  trunk, 
I  won't."  tJeorgie  laughed. 

« It only  a  duck.  They  can  do  it  up  very 
noatlyat  .M.-Ulett's."  said  the  mother,  simply. 
« You  won't  mind,  will  you?  We  '11  have  a 
scratch  dinner  at  nine,  because  it  'a  so  hot.» 

The  long  summer  day  dragged  itself  out 
for  centuries;  hut  at  last  there  was  teft  on 
the  lawn,  and  Miriam  appeared. 

She  was  in  the  saddle  before  he  could  offer 
to  help,  with  the  clean  spring  of  the  child 
who  mounted  the  pony  for  the  Thirty-Mile 
Ride.  The  day  held  mercilessly,  though 
Georgie  got  down  thrice  to  look  for  imagi« 
nary  stones  in  Ruf  us'p  f  ot>t .  ( )ne  cannot  say 
even  simple  things  in  broad  light,  and  this 
that  Georgie  meditated  was  not  simple.  So  • 
he  spoke  seldom,  and  Miriam  was  divided  be- 
tween relief  and  scorn.  It  annoyed  her  that 
the  great  hulking  thing  should  know  she  had 
written  the  words  of  the  song  overnight;  for 
though  a  maiden  may  sing  her  most  .secret 
fancies  aloud,  she  does  not  care  to  have  them 
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trampled  over  by  the  male  Philistine.  They 
rodo  into  the  little  red-brick  street  of  Bas- 
sett,  and  Georgia  made  untold  fuss  over  the 
dispoflition  of  that  duck.  It  must  go  In  just 
such  a  package,  and  be  fa.steneil  to  the  saddle 
in  just  such  a  manner,  thoufjh  eij^ht  o*cU>ck 
had  struck  and  they  were  miles  from  dinner. 

«  We  must  be  qtiickU  said  Miriam,  bored 
and  anpjy. 

«  There 's  no  great  hun^;  but  we  can  cut 
over  Dowhead  Down,  and  let  'em  out  on  tbe 
grass.  That  will  save  us  half  an  hour.» 

The  horses  capered  on  the  nhnrt  sweet- 
smelling  turf,  and  the  delaying  snadows 
gathered  in  the  valley  as  they  cantered  over 
the  great  dun  down  th  it  overhangs  Bassctt 
and  the  Western  coaching-road.  Insensibly 
the  pace  quickened  without  thought  of  mole- 
hills; Rufus.  gentleman  that  he  was,  waiting 
on  Miriam's  Dandy  till  they  should  have 
cleared  the  rise.  Then  down  the  two-mile 
slope  they  raced  together,the  wind  whistling  in 
their  ears,  to  the  steady  throb  of  ei^jht  hoofs 
and  the  light  click-click  of  the  shifting  bits. 

«0h,  that  was  glorious! »  Miriam  cried, 
reining  in.  « Dandy  and  I  are  old  friends, 
f>ut  I  don't  think  we 've  ever  gone  better 
together. » 

•  No;  but  you 've  gone  quicker,  once  W 
twice.* 

-Really?  When?" 

Georgie  moistened  his  lips.  « Don't  you 
rmnember  the  Thhiy-Mlle  Ride— with  me— 

when  <They»  were  after  us— on  the  beach 
road,  with  the  sea  to  the  left— going  toward 
the  lamp-post  on  the  downs  ?  >• 

The  gir!  gasped.  « What— what  do  yoo 
mean  ? «  she  said  hysterically. 

•  The  Thirty-Mile  Ride,  and-and  all  the 
rest  of  {t.» 

"You  mean  "  I  did  n't  sing  anything 
about  the  Thirty-Mile  Ride.  1  know  I  didn't. 
I  have  never  told  a  living  soul." 

tYou  told  about  Policeman  Day,  and  the 
lamp  at  the  top  of  the  downs,  and  the  City 
of  Sleep.  It  all  joins  on,  you  know— it 's  the 
same  country— and  it  was  eaqr  enough  to  see 
where  you  had  been.» 

•  Good  (^od!— It  joins  on— of  course  it 
does;  but— I  have  been— you  have  been— 
Ob,  lei  Is  walk,  please,  or  I  shall  fall  ofFI* 

Georgie  ranged  alongside,  and  laid  a  hand 
.  that  shook  below  her  bridle-hand,  pulling 
Dandy  into  a  walk.  Miriam  was  sobbing  aa 
he  had  seen  a  man  sob  nnder  the  touch  of 
the  bullet. 

•  It 's  all  right— it 's  all  right,*  he  whis- 
pered feebly.  •  Only— only  it 's  true,  you 

'knowj» 


•  True!  Am  I  mad?» 

•  Not  unless  I 'm  mad  as  well.  Do  try  to 
think  a  minute  quietly.  How  could  any  one 
conceivably  know  anything  about  the  Thirty- 
Mile  Kide  having  anything  tO  do  with  you, 
unless  he  had  been  there  ?  » 

•  But  where?  IjxxI  where?  Tell  me !» 

« There— wherever  it  may  be— in  our 
country,  1  suppose.  Do  yon  remember  the 
first  time  you  rode  it— the  Thirty-Mile  Ride, 
I  mean?  Yon  must.* 

•  It  was  all  dreams— all  dreams!" 

•  Yes,  but  tell,  please;  because  I  know." 

«  Let  me  think.  I— we  were  on  no  account 
to  make  any  noise— on  no  account  to  make 
any  noise. »  She  was  staring  between  Dandy's 
ears,  with  eyes  that  did  not  see,  and  a  sulfo- 
eating  heart. 

•  Because  <It>  was  dying  in  the  bighouse?* 
Georgie  went  on,  reining  in  again. 

•  There  was  a  garden  with  green-and-giit 
railings— all  hot.  Do  you  remember?* 

« I  ought  to.  I  was  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bed  before  dt>  coughed  and  <They> 
came  in.» 

« You! »— the  deep  voice  was  unnaturally 

full  and  strong,  and  the  girl'.s A\nde-opened  eyes 
burned  in  the  dusk  as  she  stared  him  through 
and  through.  ^Then  you're  the  Boy— my 
Brushwood  Boy,  and  I 've  known  you  all  my 

life!" 

She  fell  forward  on  Dandy's  neck.  Georgie 
forced  himself  out  of  the  weakness  that  was 

overmastering  his  limbs,  and  slid  an  arm 
round  her  waist.  The  head  dropped  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  found  himself  with  parched 
lipa^issing  the  low,  white  foreheadjand  bab-  ✓ 
bling  things  that  up  till  then  he  believed 
existed  only  in  printed  works  of  fiction. 
Mercifully  the  horses  were  quiet.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  draw  herself  away  when  she  re- 
covered, but  lay  still,  whispering,  «  Of  course 
you  re  the  Boy,  and  I  did  n't  know— I  did  n't 
know." 

» I  knew  last  night;  and  when  I  saw  you  at 

breakfast— » 
«0h,  that  was  why!  I  wondered  at  the 

time.  You  would,  of  course." 

*•  I  could  n't  speak  before  this.  Keep  your 
head  where  it  is,  dear.  It 's  all  right  now- 
all  right  now,  is  n't  it  ?  » 

« I'ut  how  was  it  /  did  n't  know— after 
all  these  years  and  years?  1  remember— oh, 
what  lots  of  things  I  remember!" 

«Tell  me  some.  I  '11  look  after  the  horf^es." 

« I  remember  waiting  for  you  when  the 
steamer  came  in.  Do  you  ? » 

«  At  the  Lily  Lock,  beyond  Hong-Kong  and 
Java?» 
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«  Do  you  call  it  that  t00?» 

«  You  told  me  it  was  when  I  was  lost  in  the 
continent.  That  was  you  that  showed  me  the 
way  thrtmfh  tlie  inoiintaiiiB?» 

« When  the  islands  slid  ?  It  must  have 
been,  because  you  "re  the  only  one  1  remem- 
ber. All  the  others  were  <Tnem.>» 

« Awful  brutes  they  were,  too.* 

«I  remember  showing  you  the  Thirty-Mile 
Ride  the  iirst  time.  You  ride  just  as  you  used 
te—thmi.  Yon  an  yoii?» 

«That 's  odd.  I  thought  that  of  you  this 
afternoon.  Is  n"t  it  wonderful?* 

«  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Why  should  you 
and  I  of  the  millions  of  people  in  the  world 
have  this— this  thin*,'  betweenOB?  Whatdoes 
it  mean  ?  i 'm  frightened.* 

•  This!*  said  Georgie.  The  hones  quick- 
ened their  pace.  They  thought  they  had 
heard  an  order.  « Perhaps  when  we  die  we 
may  find  out  more,  but  it  means  this  now.» 

There  was  no  answer.  What  could  she  say  ? 
As  the  world  went,  they  had  known  each 
other  rather  less  than  eight  and  a  half  hours, 
bat  the  matter  was  one  that  did  not  concern 
the  world.  There  was  a  very  long  silence, 
while  the  breath  in  theirnostrils  drew  cold  and 
sharp  as  it  might  have  been  a  fume  of  ether. 

«That 's  the  second,*  Georgie  whispered. 
«  You  remember,  don't  you  ?  >• 

« 1 1 's  not  I » —  f  ur iously .  « It 's  not ! » 

•  On  the  downs  the  other  night— months 
ago?  Yon  were  just  as  you  are  now,  and  we 
went  over  the  country  for  miles  and  miles." 

«It  was  all  empty,  too.  They  had  gone 
away.  Nobody  frightened  us.  I  wonder  why, 
Boy?» 

«  Oh,  if  you  remember  that,  you  must  re- 
member the  rest.  Confess!* 

«I  remember  lots  of  things^  but  I  know  I 
did  n't.  I  never  have— till  just  nowji 

«  You  didf  dear.* 

« I  know  I  did  n't,  because— oh,  it 's  no  use 
keeping  anything  back!— because  I  truth- 
fully meant  to.» 

«  And  truthfully  did.» 

«  No;  meant  to;  but  someoneelse  came  by.» 

« There  was  n't  any  one  else.  There  never 
has  been.» 

•There  was— there  always  is.  It  was  an- 
other woman— out  there  on  the  sea.  I  saw 
her.  It  was  the  26th  of  May.  I  *ve  got  it 
written  down  somewhere.* 

«  Oh,  pou 've  kept  a  record  of  your  dreams, 
too  ?  That 's  odd  about  the  other  woman, be- 
cause I  was  on  the  sea  just  then." 

« I  was  right.  How  do  1  know  what  you  "ve 
done  when  you  were  awake— and  I  thought 
it  was  only  you/* 


«  You  never  were  more  wrong  in  your  life. 

What  a  little  temper  you  Ve  got!  Listen  to 
me  a  minute,  dear.*  And  Georgie,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  committed  black  perjury.  «It 

it  is  n't  the  kind  of  thing  tme  ivivs  to  any 
one,  because  they 'd  laugh;  but  on  my  word 
and  honor,  darling,  I 've  never  been  kissed 
by  a  living  soul  outside  my  own  people  in 
all  my  life.  Don't  laugh,  dear.  I  would  n't 
tell  any  one  but  you,  but  it 's  the  solemn 
truth.* 

« I  knew!  You  are  you.  Oh,  I  knew  you  *d 
come  some  day;  but  1  did  n't  knowyou  were 
you  in  the  least  till  you  spoke.* 

«  Then  give  me  another.* 

« .\nd  you  never  cared  or  looked  any- 
where ?  Why,  all  the  round  world  must  have 
loved  you  from  the  very  mhrate  they  saw  you. 
Boy.* 

oThey  kept  it  to  themselves  If  they  did. 

No;  I  never  cared.* 
« And  we  shall  be  hite  for  dfamer— horribly 

late.  Oh,  how  can  I  look  at  you  in  the  li|^t 
before  your  mother— and  mine!* 

•  We  *1I  play  you  're  Miss  LAcy  till  the 
proper  time  comes.  What  's  the  shortest 
limit  for  people  t^  get  engaged  ?  S'pose  we 
have  got  to  go  through  all  the  fuss  of  an  en- 
gagement, have  nt  we?* 

«  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that.  It 's 
so  commonplace.  I 've  thought  of  something 
that  you  don't  know.  I 'm  sure  of  it.  What 's 
my  name  ?  » 

«Miri  — no,  it  is  n't.  by  .love!  Wait  half 
a  second,  and  it  '11  come  back  to  me.  Yon 
are  n't— you  can't?  Why,  thou  old  tales— 
before  I  went  to  school!  I 've  never  thought 
of  'em  from  that  day  to  this.  Are  you  the 
original,  only  Annieanlouise?* 

•It  was  what  you  always  called  me  ever  since 
the  beginning.  Oh!  \\  e 've  turned  into  the 
avenue,  and  we  must  be  an  hour  late.* 

i  What  does  it  matter?  The  cham  goes  as 
far  back  as  those  days  ?  It  must,  of  course 
—  of  course  it  must.  1  've  got  to  ride  round 
with  this  pestilent  old  bird— coniound  him!* 

i<Hal  ha!  said  the  duck,  laughing)— do 
you  remember  that  ?  » 

«  Yes,  I  do— Hower-pots  on  my  feet,  and  all. 
We 've  been  together  all  this  while,  and  I 've 
got  to  say  good-by  to  you  till  dinner.  Sure 
1  'II  see  you  at  dinner-time?  Sure  you  won't 
sneak  up  to  your  room,  darling,  and  leave  me 
all  the  evening?  Good-by,  dear,— good-by .» 

«(iOod-by,  Boy,  good-by.  Don't  let  Ivufus 
bolt  into  his  stables,  ('yood-by.  Ye.s,  1  '11  come 
down  to  dinner;  but-- what  shall  I  do  when  I 
see  you  in  the  light!* 

Kudyard  Kipling. 
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TliE  LORD  OUK  GUD  lis  ONE  LOItD.* 

BEN  YEHT'DAH  TBN  GEBTKOL  prayed  this  prayer: 
Master  of  many  mysteries,  him  they  named 
The  Keeper  of  the  Kabbalah,  and  all 
The  Secret  Writing  of  the  Law;  who  spoke 
With  the  vast  djinns  confederate  about 
The  ivoi7  throne  of  Solomon  the  King 
Unseen  in  the  prodigious  splendor  there; 
Who  with  his  finger  drew  the  awful  lin^, 
The  spheral  ways,  down  which  archangels  run 
Upon  their  mighty  errands. 

Such  strange  things- 
White  magic  were  they,  or  the  scath  of  the  brain 
Long  cramped  in  midnight  poring  over  signs 
At  which  the  scorpion  &om  his  cranny  gazed 
As  at  his  kindred— did  men  say  of  him. 
But  we,  forsooth,  we  know  not.  All  we  know 
Is  that  the  thought,  outsoaring  such  device 
As  the  great  heaven  outsoars  the  gossamer, 
W^as  his  who  in  one  K't)ry  of  white  light 
Transfused  tlie  many  colors  of  many  creeds 
While  uttering  this  ascription,  prayer,  and  praise: 

Thou  art  God,  he  said,  and  all  the  living;  things 

Upon  this  ball  that  swings  in  hoary  space, 

Or  that  live  otherwhere,  thy  servants  are. 

And  being  (lod,  essence  of  excellence, 

Source  of  all  life,  soul  of  the  beautiful, — 

0  sacred  soul  of  souLs  and  life  of  life, 

0  dearer  than  the  dearness  of  deli^^ht,— 

Felt  in  the  devry  darks  of  dawn  before 

The  rose  flowers  oat  in  heaven;  when  north  winds  cry 

Where  the  white  wonder  of  the  waning  moon 

Hides  high  through  lonely  midnights;  when  the  Btoma 

Hiss  in  the  sea,  and  hide  in  shrouded  snows; 

Felt  in  the  starry  gulfs  through  which  the  thought 

Sails  in  meridian;  felt  in  the  mere  joy 

Of  beinp;  alive;  and  tnily  when  Death  smiles. 

And  reaches  forth  a  strong  and  tender  hand, 

No  less  felt,— thou  art  God,— and  being  God, 

All  things  are  thy  adorers. 

In  no  wise 

Thy  majesty  is  lessened  should  they  call 

On  other  names  than  thine— seeming  to  adore 

Other  than  tliou,  in  midst  of  blinding  li^ht, 
Phrali  in  his  fire,  or  ( )in  within  liis  dream. 
Or  any  precious  phantasm  that  for  ihem 
Holds  godhead  as  the  jewel  holds  the  spark — 
l^inc-e  all  their  aim  entirely  is  to  cnme 
Nearer  to  thee,  and  only  thee,  and  lose 
Sense— ay,  and  self —within  the  whelming  seas 
Where  broods  thy  prime,  where  brima  thy  blessedness. 
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If  their  way  lead  to  Isis  with  her  lily 

Seeking  the  way  herself  through  glimmering  dark, 

T  is  thou.  And  if  to  She'keenah,  't  is  thou. 

If  to  the  immanent  divine  in  man. 

And  if  to  the  white  ('hri.«;t  upon  his  cross, 

Through  all,  and  over  all,  and  under  all, 

"T  is  thou. 

What  seek  they  but  thy  sweetness  ?  What 
But  rest  upon  thy  power— to  feel  in  them 
The  rushing  of  thy  life?  Are  they  not  thine? 
With  thy  clear  currents  of  immortal  joy 
Drown  out  in  them  all  that  is  less  than  thou, 
As  morning  drowns  sky-deep  the  beacon-star, 
Where  with  wild  lightnings  wash  the  lucid  tides. 
Leaping  and  shoaling  when  the  day  has  laid 
His  beams  upon  the  waters. 

Near  or  far, 
Seek  they  not  God?  I  said.  And  thou  art  God! 

Thus,  in  the  dark,  hot  Spanish  night  long  since. 
While  the  whit€  moth  about  his  candle  flew. 
And  fluttered  forth  into  the  larger  light 
W^here  the  red  moon  rose  in  the  gap  of  the  hills, 
Ben  Yehudah  Ibn  flebirol  paused  a  space 
As  point  by  point  he  glossed  the  mystery 
Within  the  ten  Sephiroth,  murmuring 
The  moving  music  of  this  joyous  cry. 

Harriet  Presrott  Spoffard. 


"MUSIC,  HEAVENLY  MAID.- 

See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  mufiicaUy.— Cari-yle. 


T  was  a  remark  of  Mendels- 
sohn  that  there  are  two  sul)- 
jects  which  are  too  sacred 
for  discussion— religion  and 
thorough-bass. 

Religion  and  music  are  not 
only  alike  sacred,  but  they 
touch  at  so  many  points  that  they  can  hardly 
be  separated,  and  in  their  higher  ranges  they 
melt  into  one.  There  are  debased  forms  of 
music  that  have  no  suggestion  of  religion, 
and  there  are  debased  religions  that  do  not 
call  for  music;  but  when  each  is  worthy  of 
its  name  they  pass  into  each  other  as  by 
creative  affinity. 

I  hope  I  shall  do  no  wrong  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  composer,  who  was  himself  a  fine 


illustration  of  the  blending  of  the  two,  if  I 
discuss  them  somewhat  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  not  simply  that  music  is  helpful  to 
religion,  but  that  there  is  a  scientific  reality 
in  those  phrases,  usually  regarded  as  poetical, 
which  speak  of  music  as  divine  and  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  spiritual  world;  in  other  words, 
that  music  is  literally,  as  Collins  named  it,  a 
« Heavenly  Maid.» 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  who  reflects 
on  music  is  its  uniqueness;  it  is  like  nothing 
else  which  men  do.  If  a  visitor  from  a  song- 
less  planet  were  to  come  to  earth,  nothing 
would  amaze  him  more  than  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  singing.  He  could  put  other  things  to- 
gether with  more  or  le.ss  of  understanding, 
but  music  would  be  a  hopeless  puzzle.  It  lies 
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80  close  and  is  so  wrought  into  us  that  we  are 
Uind  to  the  wonder  of  it.  Browning  has  finely 

touched  this  point  in  his  « Abt  Vogler  » : 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be 

allowed  to  man, 

That  out  of  three  soumls  he  frftne,  not  a 
fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 

Conrider  it  well:  eaeh  tone  of  our  scale  in  it- 
self is  nought: 

It  is  ©verjwhere  in  tne  world  —  lou«ij  soft,  and 
all  is  said : 

Qive  it  to  mo  to  use !  I  mix  it  with  two  in  my 

thought : 

And,  there !  Ye  havi^  lieard  and  MOn:  OOU- 
aider  and  bow  the  head! 

Let  us  turn  into  a  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  services  will  consist  of  pray- 
ers, readings,  a  sermon,  and  something  very 
different  from  these,  called  the  music.  It  is 
not  like  the  sermon,  which  is  an  appeal  to 
thought;  it  does  not  ask  anything,  as  do  the 
prayers;  it  does  not  declare  anything;,  as 
do  the  lessons  from  the  Bible;  it  may  use 
words,  but  does  not  depend  upon  them;  it 
may  suggest,  but  does  not  insist  on  thought. 
The  contrast  is  still  ppreater  in  the  method  of 
expression.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  voice  is 
eel  aside  for  a  pecniiar  use  of  it— ahnost  as 
if  there  were  two  voices  in  one  person,  sug- 
gesting a  dual  being.  Instead  of  the  conver- 
sational voice,  which  is  without  regard  to 
piteh  or  time  or  harmony,  the  organs  of 
speech  are  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
will,  which  directs  them  to  speak  in  a  certain 
manner  that  is  rigidly  determined  by  certain 
laws  pertaining  to  the  air  in  its  relation  to  the 
organs.  There  may  Vie  Tin  absolute  difference 
between  the  speaking  and  the  singing  voice 
in  pronouncing  a  single  syllable,  but  when  it 
is  sung  there  is  a  distinct  act  of  the  will,  by 
which  pitch  is  given  and  preserved,  and  if  sung 
in  concert,  hioinony  ateo  is  presMrved.  The 
fundamentol  act  in  conversation  is  thought; 
in  singing  it  is  an  act  of  the  will.  The  voice, 
obeying  a  certain  conception  which  has  been 
passed  over  to  the  will,  strikes  a  certain  key 
or  note,  whicli  it  keeps  in  mind,  and  repeats 
at  intervals.  How  it  is  able  to  repeat  this 
note  is  an  absolute  mystery.  We  only  know 
that,  directed  by  some  conception  within,  the 
voice  is  able  to  produce  a  certain  vibration 
of  the  air  which  always  yields  the  same 
flonnd.  This  vibration  is  rapid  beyond  concep- 
tion, reaching  several  hundreds  in  a  second; 
yet  the  exact  number  can  be  reproduced  time 
after  time,  not  only  by  one  voice,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  voices.  All  things  are  perhaps 
equally  wonderful  when  looked  at  closely,  but 
in  some  cases  the  mystery  is  more  apparent 
and  striking  than  in  others.  What  ia  more 


wonderful  than  that  the  human  voice  by  a 
conscious  act  can  duplicate  a  sound  that  is 

what  it  is  by  virtue  of  an  almost  infinitely 
rapid  vibration  of  the  air?  There  is  no  ex- 
planation of  it  except  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  something  correspondmgly  inftute  in  the 
mind  that  does  it.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  mathematics,  it  must  be  that  the  mind 
is  the  mathematician  that  masters  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  every  singing  child  is  an  uncon- 
scious Helmholtz.  and  even  more,  since  it  does 
by  nature  what  he  has  only  described. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  church.  Four  or 
more  singers  begin  this  wonderful  use  of  the 
voice.  They  strike  a  key,  from  which  they 
make  a  cedrtain  departure,  higher  or  lower, 
but  are  held  by  the  key,  as  birds  might  fly 
when  held  by  a  cord.  The  ])art3  also  vary, 
departing  from  the  fundamental  note,  but 
always  within  certain  limits.  They  have  no 
liberty  of  range,  except  as  it  is  determined 
by  unalterable  laws;  though,  as  Milton  s^s, 
«some  mnideians  are  wont  skilfully  to  nil 
out  of  one  key  into  another  without  breach 
of  harmony  »  T'nder  such  inflexible  restric- 
tions the  choir  begin  to  nng,  as  it  is  calledi 
Every  note  is  determined  by  law;  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  me  another  and  to  the  key  is  a 
matter  which,  if  examined,  resolves  itself  into 
mathematics.  The  singers  are  simply  start- 
ing  the  air  about  them  into  certain  regular 
periodic  vibrations,  which  they  are  able  to 
measure  and  to  reproduce  by  some  faculty 
which  we  call  ear.  The  whole  operation*  is 
fundamentally  mathematical, and  is  conducted 
under  laws  to  which  the  singers  are  able  to 
render  exact  obedience. 

But  how  do  they  use  these  laws?  ^com- 
bining the  sounds  in  a  certain  way,-  slow  or 
rapid,  high  or  low,  in  one  combination  or 
another, — they  arouse  certain  emotionsin  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  which  may  be  deepened 
in  several  ways,  as  by  exactness  of  time,  by 
accuracy  of  harmony,  by  modulation,  by  pu- 
rity and  volume  of  tone,  but  chiefly  1^  a  per- 
sonal something  which  the  singers  throw  into 
their  voices.  We  call  it  feeling  or  soul  or 
exivession— words  which  conceal  our  igno- 
rance,  yet  name  an  undoubte<l  reality.  That 
one  singer  can  put  into  certain  notes  or  vi- 
brations of  air  an  emotion  which  is  felt  by 
thcee  who  listen,  such  as  another  cannot,  ia 
the  mar\*el  f  ir  arvt  Is.  The  notes,  the  vi- 
brations of  air,  the  time,  the  harmony,  the 
accuracy  of  rendering,  are  alike,  but  one  in- 
duces a  feeling  whii  h  the  other  does  not. 
Music,  when  viewed  scientifically,  is  not  very 
abstruse;  it  is  more  nearly  within  reach  than 
light  or  electricity  or  chemical  affinity.  It 
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18  largely  a  matter  of  atmospheric  Tibratioii 

and  rhythm.  The  air  is  an  easy  subject  of  ex- 
amination; its  action  is  roadily  determined  hj 
experiment;  and  rhythm,  or  accentuated  time, 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
when  we  havt^  Lroui^ht  the  whole  operation, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  voice  or  the  organ 
or  the  orchestra,  within  the  compass  of  eci- 
ence,  and  put  every  part  of  it  nnder  its  law, 
so  that  we  have  the  entire  process  set  down 
in  its  equivalents,  we  have  not  touched  the 
essential  nature  of  it.  So  far  it  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  mathematics  air  set  to  quicker  or 
slower  vibration,  in  greater  or  less  volume, 
w^ith  a  narrow  play  of  time  accentuation. 
But  we  have  not  come  to  church  tot  this.  It 
does  not  explain  why,  when  the  orpan  prelude 
sends  out  its  first  soft  notes,  hardly  iieard, 
mere  breathings  of  sound,  then  gently  passes 
on  to  others  which  die  away,  or.  acquiring 
force,  grow  strong  and  conti  lent  and  swell 
into  loudness,  and  at  last  caii  m  oiher  notes 
as  allies,  and  so  move  on  till  the  instrument 
leaps  an  octave  higher,  calling  in  still  other 
sounds,  and,  hnally  dropping  to  lower  tones, 
addasl»>ength  togenUenen— tfaiadoeanotex- 
plain  why  with  thase  eoanda  a  greet  change 
comes  over  us;  why  care  and  weariness  slowly 
dissolve,  and  peace  and  rest  take  their  place; 
nor  why  our  mood  and  thought  change  un- 
der the  chanfjinfT  tones,  growing  calmer  and 
stronger  as  the  instrument  sends  out  louder, 
more  complex,  and  firmer  tones,  until  at  last 
it  has  8ub<lue<l  us  unto  its  own  apparent  tem- 
per. No  analysis  of  music  explains  why  it  ex- 
cites emotion  or  thought  within  us.  And  yet 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some 
way  the  emotion  (»r  thought  isclosely  bound  np 
with  these  same  mathematical  formulas,  and 
even  tliat  they  have  a  necessary  or  organic 
rdation.  The  vibration  of  air  and  the  emo- 
tion are  not  arhitrari'  associates,  hut  nin 
back  into  some  common  unity  in  which  they 
both  exist;  and  it  roust  he  that  it  is  in  that 
underlying  unity,  in  that  meeting-ground  of 
mathematical  law  and  human  emotion,  that  the 
explanation  of  the  jwwerol  one  over  the  other 
is  to  be  found.  Or,  in  plainer  language,  these 
laws  of  atmospheric  vibration  and  rhythm 
and  tonality,  when  properly  used,  take  us 
into  a  world  of  real  cause;  for  the  sake  of  a 
name,  let  us  call  it  the  world  of  the  spirit. 

If  these  facts  indicate  a  substantial  unity 
of  creation,  let  us  not  hold  back.  It  is  only 
by  recognizing  such  unity  that  we  reach  a 
real  or  spiritual  basis  of  things.  We  do  n<.»t 
thus  meffje  all  thing.s  in  the  material  creation, 
but  we  rather  carry  material  things  back  into 
the  spiritual  world.  Music  is  not  a  matter  of 


atmospheric  vibration,  rl^hm,  and  harmony, 
but  is  a  spiritual  thinghavingthem  as  its  body. 

I^et  us  play  a  little  with  our  thought,  and 
as,  when  the  organist  sutfers  his  lingers  to 
wander  over  the  keys,  he  sometimes  stxikea 
out  a  melody,  so  we  perhaps  may  hit  upon 
truth  worth  heeding.  Creation  finally  is  in- 
explicable, but  it  is  well  to  have  some  work- 
ing hypothetical  conception  of  it.  The  most 
satisfactory  conception  is  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  eternal  and  spiritual  world  under  tixed 
laws.  Creation  rests  upon  this  spiritual  world, 
hut  is  shut  off  from  it;  it  is  itself  the  barrier, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  expression  of  this 
world.  It  is  the  world  of  order.of  truth,  of  love, 
of  joy,  of  reali  t  y.  The  secret  of  life  is  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  created  things,  or 
rather  to  use  it  as  a  pathway  into  the  world 
of  spiritual  reality.  We  came  forth  from  it, 
we  shall  return  into  it;  meanwhile  the  main 
business  of  humanity  is  to  keep  up  commu- 
nication with  it,  to  take  shape  under  it,  and 
to  partake  of  its  eternal  life.  If  we  ask  why 
we  are  drawn  out  from  the  world  of  the 
spirit  into  a  finite  creation  and  returned  to 
it,  we  ask  the  forever  unanswerable  question. 
Personal  existence  is  a  mysteiy  that  eternity 
itself  may  not  solve;  but  that  we  live  and 
have  our  being  in  a  spiritual  order  is  a  truth 
which  is  the  necessary  and  final  outcome  of 
all  thought.  T^nless  we  believe  this,  there  is 
not  much  occasion  for  believing  anything; 
and  conduct  has  little  worth  or  dignity  ex- 
cept as  it  proceeds  from  such  a  belief.  Life 
depends  upon  maintaining  proper  relations 
to  environment;  but  man  has  a  twofold  en- 
vhrmmientt  a  material  and  a  spiritual.  While 
he  must  adjust  himself  to  each,  he  uses  one 
in  order  to  reach  the  other,  where  alone  he 
linds  the  end  of  life. 

The  plea  of  p€8.simism,  the  puzzle  in  philoa- 
ophy,  the  stumbling-block  in  social  science, 
the  uncertain  element  in  ail  thought,  the  ir- 
reducible factor  in  eveiy  human  problem— all 
spring  out  of  the  fact  that  we  exceed  our 
material  environment,  we  ontmeasure  the 
material  world  in  which  we  tind  ourtjelves. 
Hence  we  predicate  another  world,  not  a  ^- 
ture  one  alone,  Init  a  world  present,  eternal, 
spiritual,  out  of  which  we  come,  to  which  we 
return,  and  in  which  we  exist.  The  one  pur* 
pose  of  life  is  to  tind  patiiB  into  this  world,  or 
to  make  paths  if  there  are  none.  One  of  the 
broadest  is  music.  It  is  the  commonest  way 
of  escape  from  « this  muddy  vesture  of  de> 
cay  I'  — one  that  relifrion  always  keeps  open, 
and  one  that  poetry  and  thought  have  ever 
trodden  with  delight. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  great 
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thinkers  in  all  ages  speak  for  the  most  part 
alike  on  nnirie,  and  agree  in  ntmfrmng  to  it 

the  special  function  to  which  I  refer.  No 
one  has  written  more  profoundly  upon  it 
than  Schopenhauer,  Wagner  regarded  him 
as  the  first  philosopher  who  assigned  to 
mu.sic  its  true  place  and  function.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  philosopher  of  despair 
Bfaoold  find  a  theme  io  a  thing  so  essentially 
joyous.  It  is  because  his  philosophy,  whether 
true  or  not,  plnys  about  the  foundations  of 
things,  and  no  tlnd^  itself  u  near  neighbor  to 
the  profoundest  of  the  arts.  The  GreelcB  put 
all  knowledge  within  music;  the  Nine  are 
Muses,  and  their  dance  and  hymn  and  art  are 
the  play  of  the  world;  but  philosophy  carries 
it  a  step  further,  and  makes  it  the  sign  of  the 
elemental  laws  of  creation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  i^chopenhauer  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  world  as  simply  blind  will  in 
perpetual  strupf^le  with  dei?ire,  destroyin^^  all 
things  in  its  path  that  it  may  come  into  con- 
sciousness, thus  turning  existence  into  mis- 
ery—resistless will,  interminable  desire;  one 
cnishing  the  other  and  cutting  it  short  as  it 
presses  toward  its  goal— a  theory  that  illus- 
trates many  aspects  of  the  world,  but  leaves 
its  orif^in  unexplained  and  deprives  its  order 
of  reason,  for  where  there  is  order  there 
must  be  reason,  and  where  there  is  reason 
and  wder  there  must  he  consciousness.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  belif  vi  this  theory  in  order 
to  agree  with  Schopeuhauer  that  the  present 
order  of  the  world  is  one  from  which  we  are 
to  escape,  though  we  might  wish  to  modify  it 
by  saying  that  this  world  is  to  bo  used  as  a 
pathway  to  a  higher.  He  holds  that  iathe  con- 
templation of  any  art  we  are  divested  of  our 
surrounding  and  behold  the  « real  essence  of 
thing8»»  and  so  we  are  in  a  region  of  peace; 
we  emerge  from  the  world  where  will  is  for- 
ever striving  to  gratify  desire,  and  come  into 
the  real  and  eternal  world  of  rest.  In  this  he 
is  quite  right,  namely,  that  there  is  an  escape 
from  a  transient  and  reposeless  world;  hat 
the  satisfaction  comes,  not  from  getting  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  play  of  will,  but  rather 
by  getting  into  the  very  heart  of  the  will;  or, 
if  we  adopt  Schopenhauer's  idea  of  it .  by  get> 
''/}'^<::  into  the  center  of  the  whirlin.rj  Ptorm. 
where  there  is  no  motion,  in  simpler  words, 
rest  is  found  by  passing  into  a  world  where 
there  is  perfect  obedience  to  certain  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  life,  such  as  love,  sym- 
pathy, and  reverence.  Schopenhauer  would 
escape  will  by  the  ministration  of  art  which 
momentarily  diverts  ii.s  from  the  conflict  of 
will  and  desire,  instead,  we  thus  come  into 
a  world  where  there  is  full  obedience  to  will, 


where  \^all  and  desire  become  commensurate 
through  perfect  and  spontaneous  obedience. 

This  is  specially  a  function  of  the  art  of 
music,  which  has  for  its  most  imperative 
condition  obedience.  While  accepting  Scho- 
penhauer's main  tboi:^ht,  we  reverse  his 
application  of  it,  and  oscnyte  its  dreary  con- 
clusions. He  is  partly  correct  in  his  conception 
of  the  world  as  something  from  which  we  wed 
deliverance,  and  of  music  as  one  of  the  means; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  ascribing  the  misery  of  the 
world  to  will,  and  escape  from  it  as  the  way  to 
rest ;  it  is  escaped  only  as  we  become  one  with 
will  through  obedience.  He  isajxain  ripht  in 
making  wiU  fundamental;  it  is  the  ultimate 
fact,  that  in  which  and  by  which  all  things  ex- 
ist. Religiously  God  is  love;  metaphysically 
God  is  will,  flence  the  first  function  and  duty 
of  creation  is  obedience;  it  is  the  one  thing 
that  man  or  beast  or  tree  or  rock  has  to  do. 
To  ol)ey  h  to  fulfil  creation;  to  obey  perfectly 
is  to  come  into  oneness  or  harmony  with  all 
things,  and  in  this  harmony  rest  and  peace 
are  found.  Creation  realizes  itself  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  ctornal  will.  Then 
the  spheres  make  music,  and  the  «  smallest 
orb  like  an  angel  singB.» 

Shakspere,  who  never  misses  the  heart  of 
whatever  he  touches,  says: 

Such  barmonv  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  thtt  mudd^  veetore  of  decay 
Dotb  groedy  doee  it  in,  we  oaanot  hear  it. 

These  lines  have  the  exactness  of  definition. 

The  harmony  of  the  universe  is  in  our  immor- 
tal souls,  but  it  cannot  be  heard  through  the 
vesture  of  the  body.  The  same  thought  ap- 
pears in  Hooker's  « Ecclesiastical  Polity*: 

•  Touchin^j  musical  harmony,  .  .  .  such  is  the 
force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath 
in  that  very  part  of  man  that  is  most  divine, 
that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think 
that  the  soul  itself,  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in 
it,  harmony.o  Shakspere  and  Addison  and 
many  another  poet  caught  with  unerring  in- 
stinct at  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  the  nnisic 
of  the  spheres,  which  is  by  no  means  a  fancy, 
hut  a  bit  of  solid  philosophy.  Schopenhauer, 
with  cold,  hard  meaning,  says  that  « the  world 
might  be  called  eniluxiied  music. «  and  that 
«  were  we  able  to  give  a  perfect  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  mu»c,  we  should  also 
have  a  true  philosopl^  of  the  world.»  Turn 
this  about  and  it  is  even  truer.  If  we  could 
get  at  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  world  we  should  find  it  to  be  harmony, 
and  that  music  would  be  its  best  e.xponent. 
The  delight  we  find  in  music  springs  from  the 
fact  that  we  share  in  the  harmony  of  creation, 
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and  have  in  some  feeble  degree  reprodaoed  it; 
and  the  measure  of  our  delight  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  obedience  to  the  law?;  involved, 
supplemented  by  the  human  feeling  thrown 
into  the  expreflsioB,  whicli  may  owraapond  to 
the  ftelint^  which  God  has  put  into  his  works. 

if  this  discourse  upon  the  metaphysics 
of  the  subject  has  not  failed  of  its  purpose, 
it  has  shown  ra  that  music  is  one  of  the 
paths  ]))'  which  we  escape  from  the  unrest  of 
time  and  enter  into  the  peace  of  eteruiLy.  i 
contend  that  this  is  what  actually  happens 
when  we  come  under  the  power  of  true  music. 
We  are  carried  over  into  the  world  of  the 
spirit,  the  world  of  reality,  the  emiurin^  and 
permanent  world;  we  feel  its  power,  its  re- 
pose, its  satisfaction,  because  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  uL>edieDce  and  harmony  and  sym- 
pathy, things  to  wUeh  we  are  cofielated  in 
our  higher  nature.  I  do  not  care  to  assert 
that  such  an  experience  is  religious,  althmig^h 
it  deals  with  the  elements  of  religion,  and 
enters  its  very  temple.  Mnalc  is  the  staff  of 
which  religion  is  made.  What  is  religion  but 
reverence,  obedience,  love,  and  sympathy ;  and 
what  is  music  but  these— expressions  of  what 
is  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  creation  and  so 
finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts?  lU'lij^ion  is  the 
personal  adoption  of  what  music  means. 

The  dtfficidty  in  any  discussion  of  this  sort 
is  to  persuade  one's  readers  that  one  is  not 
indulf,nn*^  in  mere  sentiment  and  fancy.  I  am 
willing  to  be  accused  of  mysticism  when  1 
say  with  Schopenhauer  that  «the  world  is 
embodied  music,*  but  I  refuse  to  admit  that 
it  is  fancy  or  mere  sentiment;  and  when  I 
aaSMTt  that  music  is  the  type  and  expression 
of  the  eternal  world  I  would  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  as  much  exactness  as  if  I 
were  dealing  with  weights  and  measures,  it 
would  put  us  on  the  track  of  this  truth  to 
consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.s  that 
are  constantly  used  in  respect  to  music. 
They  had  their  origin  in  clear  and  profound 
conceptions;  and  the  fact  that  tliey  origi- 
nated with  poets  and  philosophers  but  con- 
firms their  truthfulness.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  getting  at  the  secret  of  music  than  to 
find  out  what  the  great  thinkers  meant  by 
their  use  of  certain  terms  that  have  been 
universally  accepted.  Philosophers  and  poets, 
from  Pythagoras  and  Plato  down,  say  in  their 
own  way  the  same  thinpf.  and  each  pass  into 
the  domain  of  the  other;  the  poets  speculate 
and  the  philosophers  sing. 

Plato  in  the  « Uepublic  »  cautions  us  against 
an  excessive  use  of  music,  especially  of  «sweet 
and  Hoi't  and  melancholy  airs,»  lest  the  char- 
acter become  weak  and  irritable— a  wise 


caution,  for  music  is  Promethean  fire  which 
burns  to  ooneume  unless  handled  carefully. 

It  is  never  safe  except  as  it  is  combined  with 
severe  studies,  or  is  studied  severely,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  weak  or  weakening  thing,  but 

because  it  is  so  spiritual  and  so  unworldly.  In 
the  same  dialogue  he  says  that « musical  train- 
ing is  a  more  potent  instrument  than  any 
other,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their 
way  intothe  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on  which 
they  mightily  fasten,  imparting  grace,  and 
making  the  soul  graceful;  and  also  because 
he  who  has  received  this  true  education  of 
the  inner  being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive 
omissiun:j  or  faults  in  art  or  nature,  and  will 
receive  into  his  soul  the  good,  and  become 
noble  and  pood,  and  hate  the  bad  even  before 
he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  why.*  And 
again  he  says  in  •  Laches  t  When  I  bear  a 
man  discoursing  of  virtue  who  is  a  true  man, 
and  worthy  of  his  theme,  I  deem  such  an  one 
to  be  the  true  musicianjt  Plato  was  a  supe- 
rior musical  critic,  ai^  he  rigidly  excluded 
certain  kinds  as  weakeninj^  and  debasing, 
but  insisted  on  what  he  called  certain  «  har- 
monies.w  « Leave,*  he  says,  « the  strain  of 
necessity  and  the  strain  of  freedom,  the 
strain  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  strain  of 
the  fortunate,  the  strain  of  courage  and  the 
strain  of  temperance.*  That  Is,  the  harmo- 
nies are  the  expressions  of  these  Tirtnesy 
which  are  real  thinfi;s. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  one  who  goes  deeper 
Amiel,  poet,  critic,  philosopher,  the  Pas»(^ 
of  tht!  nineieenth  century.  In  that  remark- 
able book  «The  Journal  Intime,»  he  says 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1870:  «ThiB  morn- 
ing the  music  of  a  brass  band  which  had 
stopped  under  my  window  moved  me  almost  to 
tears.  It  exercised  an  indeiinable  nostalgic 
power  over  me;  it  set  me  dreaming  of  an- 
other world,  of  infinite  passion  and  supreme 
happiness.  Such  impressions  are  the  echoes 
of  Paradise  in  the  soul;  memories  of  ideal 
spheres,  whose  sad  sweetness  ravishes  and 
intoxicates  the  heart.  0  Plato!  0  Pythag- 
oras! ages  ago  you  heard  these  harmonies, 
surpris^  these  moments  of  inward  ecsto^, 
knew  these  divine  transports.  If  music  thus 
carries  us  to  heaven,  it  is  because  music  is 
harmony,  harmony  is  perfection,  perfection 
ia  our  dream,  and  our  dream  is  heaven.*  I 
cannot  let  these  passionate  words  pass  vnth- 
out  calling  attention  to  the  solidity  of  the 
thought  in  them.  Amiel  was  poetical  and 
sensitive  to  the  last  degree,  but  he  was  at 
bottom  a  philosophical  critic  and  a  profound 
thinker.  Starting  with  a  leeling  or  senti- 
ment, he  lapses  immediately  into  thought^ 
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and  with  clear  vision  pierces  to  the  depths 
of  the  sabject  before  him;  and  whatever  he 

nys  has  the  hardru  s.h  and  weight  of  serape 
argument.  When  he  speaks  of  music  as  carry- 
ing us  to  heaven,  he  means  to  state  a  definite 
process;  and  when  he  indicates  the  steps,— 
harmony,  perfection,  the  fulfilment  of  per- 
fection, heaven,— he  intends  to  make  the  as- 
sertion that  music  carries  us  into  the  world 
where  these  things  are  felt  He  goes  even 
deeper  in  another  passage:  «  Harmony  is  the 
expression  of  right,  order,  law,  and  truth;  it 
is  greater  than  time  and  represents  eternity .» 

Amiel  was  one  of  the  freest  thinkers  in  this 
free-thinkirf:  cf^ntury.  ("hurch,  creed,  school, 
nationaiity,  had  littleweightof  prejudice  with 
him ;  he  was  simplya  voice  echoing  his  though  t , 
and  his  thought  was  what  hi.-^  own  eye  and  soul 
reveled  to  him.  When  he  speaks  of  music 
taking  him  into  heayen,  he  means  it  to  the 
full;  in !  when  he  identifies  music  with  right, 
order,  law,  and  truth,  he  speaks  as  closely  as 
does  a  chemist  over  his  compounded  gases. 

No  one  has  touched  the  secret  of  music 
more  closely  than  Charles  Kingsley.  «  Music,* 
he  says, « goes  on  certain  laws  and  rules.  Man 
did  not  make  the  laws  of  music;  he  has  only 
found  them  out,  and  if  he  be  self-willed  and 
break  them  there  is  an  end  of  music  instantly. 
Music  is  a  pattern  and  type  of  heaven,  and 
of  the  everlasting  life  of  God  which  pm^ect 
spirits  live  in  heaven  — a  life  of  melody  and 
order  in  themselves;  a  life  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  Clod.*  This  goe.s  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject;  music  is  that 
obe(^!(  nrr.  to  law  which  secures  order,  har- 
mony, oneness,  and  sympathy,  the  realization 
of  which  is  heaven.  Kingsley  does  not  here 
speak  as  a  preacher  so  much  as  a  student  of 
natural  science.  The  point  at  which  the  har- 
monies of  the  external  world  touch  the  cor- 
responding moral  chords  of  our  inner  nature 
is  a  mj^ten,';  it  is  a  part  of  the  preater 
question  of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  con- 
sciousness. We  only  know  that  harmonies  of 
sonnd  touch  the  mind  and  suggest  a  moral 
harmony.  So  true  is  this  that  all  these  nia.-^ler.^ 
of  thought  whom  1  am  quoting  do  not  hesitate 
to  name  the  resvlt  as  heaven,  by  which  they 
do  not  mean  any  place,  nor  any  fulfilment  of 
earthly  expectation,  nor  any  liere  nor  there, 
but  a  moral  condition  which  is  the  outcome 
of  obedience  to  laws. 

Schopenhauer,  as  he  emerges  from  the 
metaphysics  of  the  subject,  speaks  of  « the 
unspeakable  fervor  or  inwardness  of  all  mu- 
sic, by  virtue  of  which  it  brings  before  us  bo 
near  and  yet  so  remote  a  paradise,"  and  at- 
tribute it  to  0  the  quickening  of  our  inner- 


most nature.*  And  again,  when  describing  a 
certain  kind  of  music,  he  says  it  «  bespeaks 
a  noble,  magnanimous  striving  after  a  far-off 
goal,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  eternal.i* 
Again,  «  Good  music  tells  us  what  we  are,  or 
what  we  might  be.» 

Quotation  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
made  without  end.  hut  I  will  no  further 
in  this  direction  than  to  recall  the  famous 
words  of  which  De  Quinoey  says:  «With 
the  exception  of  the  tine  extravaganza  on 
that  subject  in  <  Twelfth  Mght,>  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect more  than  one  thing  said  adequately  on 
the  subject  of  music  in  all  literature;  it  is  a 
passage  in  the  <  Religio  Medici  >  of  Sir  Thomas 
I'.rowne,  and,  though  cliiefly  remarkable  for 
its  sublimity,  has  also  a  philosophic  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  points  to  the  true  theory  of 
musical  effects."  The  passage  is  as  follows: 

There  is  music  wherever  there  is  a  har- 
mony, order,  or  proportion ;  and  Urns  flnr  we 

may  maintain  tlie  music  of  the  spheres,  for 
those  well-ordered  moliou.s  and  re{^lar  paces, 
though  they  prive  no  sound  to  the  ear,  yet  to 
the  understanding  they  strike  a  note  most  full 
of  harmony.  Whatever  Ls  hannonically  eom- 
poaed  delights  in  harmony;  which  makes  me 
much  distrust  the  symmetry  of  th<^  heads 
whieh  disclaim  against  our  ohurch  musie.  For 
myself,  not  only  for  my  ratlioHc  obedience,  but 
my  particular  genius,  1  am  obliged  to  maintain 
it,  for  evm.  that  vulgar  and  tavern  music  which 
makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in 
me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a  profound  con- 
t^  inplation  of  my  Maker;  tlu-rc  is  .something 
in  it  of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  discovers. 

I  pause  in  the  quotation  to  remark  that  Sir 
Thomas  here  touches  a  common  experience, 
namely,  that  music,  poor  as  such,  and  designed 

for  sim[)le  ends,  will  often  arouse  the  pur- 
est and  loftiest  emotions.  Personally  I  must 
confess  to  having  been  more  deeply  moved, 
and  in  wa3rs  not  intended,  by  a  stroet  band 
than  by  any  other  sounds  I  have  ever  heard— 
an  experience  similar  to  that  of  which  Amiel 
speaks.  It  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  worthy  of 
analysis.  The  music  must  not  be  that  pro- 
duced by  the  turninfj  of  a  crank,  which  con- 
tends with  the  sounds  of  the  streets  and  beats 
its  way  through  door  and  window,  but  it  must 
be  the  music  of  bra.^s  instruments  along  with 
strings  and  the  clarinet— a  music  that  is  the 
contrast  of  the  noises  about  it,  instead  of  their 
competitor.  I  take  it  that  it  is  lar^ndy  because 
the  harmony  is  produced  in  the  midst  of  ma- 
terial and  moral  discord,  and  that  under  such 
conditions  it  unlocks  the  heart  down  to  its  in^ 
most  recesses,  and  calls  up  that  which  is  most 
remote  from  and  most  unlike  the  present. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  experience 
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is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  discourse  on 
•Religions  Music » in « Work  and  Play.»  Shall 
I  ever  forpet  hearing?  it  in  the  dimly  lighted 
and  dingy  old  chapel  of  Yale  College!  The 
voice  and  cadencee  more  mnsicsf  tlum  the 
organ  that  was  being  dedicated,  the  swing  of 
the  sentences  as  regular  as  the  movement  of 
an  orchestra,  and  as  true  to  the  key-note;  the 
arinnneiit  varied,  yet  as  sustained  and  hap* 
monioua  as  a  symphony,  its  steady  march 
broken  at  times  by  daahes  of  melody  like 
that  to  which  I  refer.  It  u  a  deseription  of 
the  effect  upon  himself  of  men  shontiiig  and 
echoes  heard  in  Alpine  passes.  The  rhet- 
oric of  the  passage  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  is  to  he  rememlwred  along  with  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  prayers 
that  it  may  come  back  again  when  one  ap- 
pears who  is  fit  to  use  it.  We  forgot  the 
instrument  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
words,  satisfied  with  the  rhythmic  flow  of 
the  sentences  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  This 
notable  passage,  in  its  rhythmic  and  melodic 
character,  is  an  accurate  illustration  of  a 
profound  remark  by  Mr.  Hamilton  \V.  Mabie, 
that  M  every  man  has  a  rhythm  in  his  walk, 
gesture,  voice,  modulation,  and  sentences— 
a  rhythm  which  is  the  natural  expres.^ion  of 
the  man  when  all  the  elements  of  bis  nature 
come  into  harmony,  and  tiie  inner  and  the 
outward,  the  spiritakl  and  the  physical,  flow 
together  in  perfect  unison  »;  for  seldom  has 
there  been  a  man  who  was  so  set  to  music  in 
his  whole  nature  as  was  thm  great  doctor  of 
theology.  But  the  point  suggested  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  words  in  regard  to  « tavern 
music,*  is  that  the  effect  of  music  is  not  oom- 
mensurate  with  it.s  cause,  the  simplest  often 
awakening  the  det'pest  emotions.  There  are,  of 
course,  reasons  for  this,  which  may  at  least  be 
guessed.  Is  it  tiie  chords  or  the  melody,  the 
harmony  or  the  sentiment,  that  moves  one  most 
deeply?  The  melody  interests  us  most, arouses 
the  human  part  of  us— tears  or  vows;  but  is 
it  not  the  harmony,  or  even  one  clear,  pnre 
tone,  that  awakens  the  religious  .sense,  and 
unveils  eternity  ?  It  is,  1  take  it,  these  chance 
harmonies  or  tones  of  nnnsnal  qnality,  some- 
times heard  in  the  simple.-^t  music,  or  even  in 
the  wind  as  it  touches  thi'  Ixnifxhs  of  trees, 
that  so  move  us.  ll  i.s  true  thai  much  de- 
pends upon  the  hearer;  that,  filled  as  the 
world  is  with  all  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  music,  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  it  all 
because  he  comprises  all  in  himself,  and  one 
note  or  olwrd  from  without  will  often  start 
all  the  human  strings  into  vibration. 


But  I  will  go  on  with  the  quotation  from 

Sir  Thomas  Browne: 

It  [niu.><ic]  is  an  hieroplypliical  and  shadowed 
le884m  of  tilt'  whole  world  and  c-reature s  of  (Jod, 
such  a  melody  to  the  lar,  as  the  whole  world, 
well  understood^  would  afford  the  uuderstando 
i  n  ^.  In  brief,  it  u  a  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony 
whii'h  intelleftu.-illy  sounds  in  flu-  ears  of  (Sod  ; 
it  unties  tiu'  li{;anieuts  of  my  frame,  takes  me 
to  pieoee,  d)Iat4>8  me  out  of  myself,  and  by  de- 
grees, niethinks,  resolves  me  int4»  heaven. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  loves  to  round  his  sen- 
tences, and  he  does  it  superbly;  but  if  this 
wwe  his  only  excellence  he  would  not  be 
read  as  he  has  been  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  He  well  supports  the  title  of 
philoeopber.  His  conception  of  music  as  van 
hieroglyphical  and  shadowed  lesson  of  the 
whole  world  >•  is  one  of  those  thoughts  which 
have  always  haunted  great  minds.  It  was  felt 
by  that  father  of  the  church  who  said :  «  The 
heathen  use  a  pipe  or  a  flute  for  music,  but 
the  instrument  of  our  God  is  the  universe.* 

Music  most  discloses  its  spiritual  power  in 
its  indirect  efl'ects.  It  is  when  it  makes  it- 
self a  servant  that  it  becomes  most  heavenly. 
Thoughtful  men,  and  those  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  think,  understand  tills  well,  and  of- 
ten put  themselves  in  contact  with  music, 
— eq;»ecially  the  orchestra,  where  the  har- 
monies are  many  and  full, —not  in  oider  to 
listen  to  it,  but  to  be  affect*?d  by  it.  They 
do  not  listen  in  the  sense  of  following  and 
noting  it,  but  they  let  it  « creep  into  their 
ears»  and  start  them  into  thought  on  other 
themes.  The  soul  and  grace  of  many  intel- 
lectual compositions  have  been  drawn  from 
music  hardly  heard,  but  inly  felt.  Beethoven 
.s^iys:  «<  Music  opens  a  portal  to  an  intellectual 
world  ready  to  encompass  us,  but  which  we 
may  never  encompass.*  It  makes  the  mind 
intuitive;  it  suggests  the  larger  and  nobler 
view;  it  discloses  the  relations  of  truths  and 
spreads  them  out,  and  especially  it  unites 
and  harmonizes  them.  This  is  its  oflUce.  It  is 
not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  not  an  art  for  art's 
.sake.  Its  othce  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear  with 
transient  harmonies,  but  to  reveal  and  to  dis- 
close eternal  truths  and  realities.  In  a  literal 
sense  it  brings  all  heaven  before  our  eye;  it 
is  the  language  of  eternity;  it  is  both  the  wit- 
ne.ssof  a  spiritual  world  and  the  way  into  it— a 
door  through  which  we  i)as8  to  find  ourselves 
in  tht'  niiilst  nf  eternal  thing.s-  truth,  purity, 
obedience,  love, adoration, —the  realities  that 
compose  life  and  are  ^mbolically  wrought 
into  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  world, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  truest  interpreter. 

r.  7.  Munger. 
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IN  the  Paris  of  to-day  a  great  religious 
work  has  been  slowly  accomplished,  un- 
touched by  the  insidious  influences  about  it. 
In  the  production  of  this  work,  which  ex- 
ternalizes his  full  development  as  man  and 
artist,  M.  Tissot  has  been  impelled  by  a  de- 
sire to  use  his  art  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  truthful  idea  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
and  the  personages  of  his  time— to  disengage 
the  whole,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  mass 
of  conventional  legend  and  inaccuracy  which 
surrounds  that  period,  and  through  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  view  its  events. 

With  this  idea  he  made,  in  ISSG,  the  first 
of  two  journeys  to  Palestine,  beginning  a  seri- 
ous study  of  its  topography,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous races  which  have  from  time  to  time  tiiken 
root  there,  — their  manners,  customs,  dress, 

*  The  illuAtrationfl  in  this  article  are  reproduced  by 
special  pcrmisHion  from  MeasrH.  Mame  &  Son  of  Tours. 
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gestures,  architecture,  government,— endea- 
voring to  sift  through  the  overlying  mass  of 
foreign  influences  (.\rab,  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Latin)  the  true  elements  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish civilization,  and  essaying,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  enter  into  the  mental  and  moral  atti- 
tudes of  that  race  of  Judea  so  unique  in  its 
design  and  destiny. 

With  this  end  in  mind  it  was  neceasiiry  to 
reproduce  with  some  degree  of  exactitude 
the  external  setting  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  (Jospels,  and  he  has  thus  reconstructed 
the  architecture  of  that  periotl  with  great 
minuteness,  proportioned  after  dimensions 
and  descriptions  given  in  old  historical  and 
religious  works.  He  rebuilds  for  us  the  or- 
nate temples  and  houses  of  the  llerods.  and 
the  simpler  and  more  harmonious  lines  of 
older  structures.  We  see,  too,  the  little  Syrian 
villages,  with  their  narrow,  winding  streets 
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and  square,  low  dwellings,  lighted  through  the 
door;  and  faithfully  pictured  are  the  var}'- 
ing  types  of  the  Syrian  landscape,  the  smil- 
ing hillsides  of  <ialilee,  the  severer  beauty 
of  Samaria,  and  the  barren  and  melancholy 
wastes  of  .ludea. 

A  devout  Catholic,  M.  Tissot  had,  among 
other  opportunities  for  study,  the  privilege  of 


entering  old  monasteries  and  churches,  gen- 
erally inaccessible,  where,  jealously  guarded 
from  profane  eyes,  are  to  l>e  found  ancient 
and  curious  manuscripts,  carvings,  and  relics 
which  throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  that 
time  and  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Apart  from  what  would  seem  almost 
special  powers  of  intuition  where  his  work  is 
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concerned,  M.  Tissot  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  a  study  of  the  Talmud,  Josephus,  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  ecstatics,  among  the  last  those 
marvelous  volumes  of  Katrine  Emmerich,  al- 
most unknovsTi  and  now  out  of  print,  which 
are  among  the  most  curious  revelations  of  the 
human  mind.  In  connection  with  his  work 
M.  Tissot  has  made  a  new  translation  of  the 
Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate.  To  those  occupy- 
ing themselves  \vith  the  history  of  that  period, 
and  specially  to  the  student  of  mystic  lore, 
the  detailed  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  notes,  will  prove 
of  the  highest  interest,  as  M.  Tissot  is  deeply 
versed  in  that  symbolism  which  made  the 
smallest  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs 
pregnant  with  meaning.  He  has  thus  a  sig- 
nificance for  everything,  from  the  jewel  on 
the  breast  of  the  high  priest  to  the  color  and 
shape  of  the  garments  of  the  participant  at 
a  feast. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
documentary  value  of  M.  Tissot's  great  work 
apart  from  its  high  esthetic  merit.  Scene 
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after  scene  is  restored  wth  what  would  seem 
almost  the  power  of  a  seer.  Each  act  is  set 
in  its  peculiar  and  fitting  environment  of 
place  and  condition,  and  the  great  drama  un- 
rolls itself  before  us  with  a  strange  reality.- 
In  the  minute  exactitude  of  the  portrayal  one 
may  follow  the  events  with  something  of  the 
intensity  of  an  eye-wtness.  The  diversity  of 
types  represented  is  most  interesting  in  its 
ethnologic  and  historic  fidelity,  being  drawn 
directly  after  those  found  there  to-day,  and 
which  are  presumably  the  same  now  as  then, 
enduring  through  the  inevitable  changes  of 
governments  and  customs  the  centuries  have 
brought  in  their  train.  One  sees  the  Jew,  the 
Pharisee,  the  scribe,  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Arab,  the  Roman,  the  aristocrat,  the  slave, 
each  type  made  familiar  by  the  (Jospels, 
standing  out  distinct,  unmistakable  even  to 
the  casual  obser\'er.  The  S}Tian  woman,  too, 
has  been  faithfully  pictured  in  her  dark-eyed  . 
loveliness  and  languid  grace,  reaching  her 
highest  perfection  in  the  beauty  of  Mary  the 
Mother  and  Mary  Magdalen.  Specially  inter- 
esting from  this  point  of  view  is  the  picture 
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of  the  sanhedrim,  where  every  possible  modi- 
fication of  the  Jewsh  type  is  represented 
in  that  famous  assembly  which  so  lightly 
pronounced  the  sentence  that  has  brought 
down  on  it  the  malediction  of  all  succeeding 
ages. 

M.  Tissot's  work,  colossal  in  its  propor- 
tions, will  consist  of  a  great  number  of  pen- 
drawings  in  the  text,  and  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  compositions  in  aquarelle,  compris- 
ing portraits  of  the  principal  personages  in 


the  life  of  Christ,  symlwlic  representations  of 
certain  phrases  or  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  scenes  from  private  and  public 
life  or  representations  of  Jewish  customs 
and  manners.  These  pictures  are  all  small, 
and  so  exquisitely  finished,  so  flawless  in 
drawing,  and  so  instinct  with  vitality,  that 
a  glass  only  brings  out  new  beauties.  Many 
have  wondered  why  M.  Tissot  should  have 
selected  such  small  sizes  for  his  work; 
but  he,  like  some  of  the  old  masters,  whose 
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pictures  have  been  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  has  felt  that  he  could  best  obtain  his 
desired  effects  in  this  way.  A j tart  from  hi.s 
iiitiiiiaU'  kiKiwledfre  of  the  subject,  and  his 
technical  skill,  which  is  fully  adequate  to 
the  portrayal  of  even  the  most  delicate  and 
elusive  of  human  cmations,  he  seems  at  times, 
in  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, to  be  able  to  give  some  hints  of  things 
transraundane.  In  this  lat  tt  r  quality  he  may 
here  and  then'  recall  William  lilake.  in  his 
moat  intuitive  moments,  though,  unlike  that 
artist,  he  Is  never  naif.  In  its  whole,  however, 
the  work  rosemliles  that  of  no  other  mas- 
ter, belongs  to  no  school,  tsure  of  his  art, 
unflagging  in  industry,  tireless  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  he  has  represented  to  us  this  old 
life  of  the  (los]>els  as  nfine  (ither  has  done, 
clear,  distinct,  impressive,  the  mists  of  time 
lifted,  the  veil  of  lef^end  pushed  aside,  those 
men  and  women  revealed  to  us  l»realhing  and 
human,  busied  about  many  things,  with  petty 
griefs  and  Joys,  yet  raised  forever,  as  thej 
are,  ont  of  the  ranks  of  common  history  of 
peoples  and  c-ountrio.s  by  having  had  the  Son 
of  Man  among  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  figure  of  the 
( "hrist  giveaan  impre.s.^ion  of  apartness,  some- 
thing strong  and  serene  exhaling  from  his 
presence.  He  is  always  represented  in  a  white 
garment.  Alone  on  the  mountain,  tempted  of 
the  <levil,  whose  gigantic  figure,  ominous  and 
black,  covers  half  the  sky,  he  stands  calm, 
distinct,  almost  luminous,  untouched  by  the 
shadow  of  evil.  Aj^ain,  amid  the  dcej)  jturiilc 
and  red  gowns  of  the  disciples,  his  tigure 
stands  out  with  an  inrniacnlateness  strangely 
touching.  In  the  picture  of  the  «  Angels  Min- 
istering unto  T.-mis.t*  where  they  renew  his 
.strength  wiui  aiuneiits  not  of  this  world,  di- 
vinely and  mysteriously  fortifying  him  for 
his  task,  there  is  a  certain  awfnlness  of  light 
and  whiteness.  Thus  throughout  the  repre- 
sentations, even  in  crowds  and  apparent  phy- 
sical nearne.s.s,  his  figure  is  kept  apart  and  un- 
touched. In  «  The  Last  Supper »»  there  is  an 
exquisite  blending  and  relating  of  dark  ricii 
tones,  crimsons  and  purples  and  deep  yellows, 
and  a  .symmetrical  and  masici  ly  arrangement 
of  line.  Some  artists  and  historians  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  that  time  represent 
several  of  the  participants  of  a  fea.st  reclin- 
ing on  the  same  couch  or  divan,  lying  down 
on  the  left  side,which  enabled  them  to  stretch 
out  their  right  hands  for  their  food.  .M. 
Tissot  has  (  ho.se n  to  represent  .short  Sfifas 
or  chairs,  covered  with  richly  colored  rugs. 
The  rest  of  the  room,  scarcely  delined,  serves 
simply  as  a  dim  background.  There  seems 


to  be  an  incandescence  in  the  figure  of  the 
(!hrist,  and  the  apostles  are  represented  with 
an  accuracgr  that  takes  minute  ac(0unt  of 
the  differences  of  character,  of  employment, 
of  district,  of  purpose,  each  standing  out  dis- 
tinct and  individual. 

Tissot,  like  Ilenan.  sup])oses  the  family  and 
friendsof  Jesusto  be  in  rather  better  worldly 
circumstances  than  they  are  usually  repre- 
sented, which,  while  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  portrayal  of  tine  rainu-nt  and 
rich  interior,  would  seem,  nevertheless,  to  be 
accurate,  as  it  was  customary  among  the 
Jews  to  h;ive  an  occupation  of  some  sort,  no 
matter  what  the  condition  of  the  family.  This 
was  not  necessarily  indicative  of  poverty.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Paul,  upon  whom  a 
careful  and  costly  education  had  been  be- 
stowed, was  also  a  maker  of  tents. 

Not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  of  the 
series  are  the  so-called  « portraits «  of  the  per- 
sonages *>f  the  <;os]U'ls,  in  which  every  pos- 
sible distinguishing  characteristic  has  been 
careful^  studied  and  portrayed. 

There  are  various  representations  of  Mary, 
from  her  earliest  youth,  through  maturity 
and  old  age:  and  in  these  M.  Tissot,  white 
bringing  his  high(K-?t  art  and  powers  of  imagi- 
nation tu  bear,  has  in  no  way  departed  from 
the  historicat  records  of  the  Jewish  customs 
of  those  times.  Thus,  in  the  picture  of  the 
<i  Annunciation. w  there  are  no  conventional 
furnishings  of  the  room,  no  accessories  of  a 
purely  imaginative  kind,  such  as  are  found  in 
all  the  pictun  s  of  the  great  masters  on  this 
subject.  The  room  is  b£u*e  of  furniture,  as 
were  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Jews;  the  nar- 
row carpet,  serving  as  bed,  is  unrolled,  and 
one  end  slightly  raised  for  the  head;  the  Vir- 
gin, in  a  det'p  blue  gown,  is  on  her  knees,  with 
clasped  hands  and  slightly  bowed  head;  and  in 
a  comer  of  t  he  ro<iin  is  the  angelic  messenger. 
The  portraits  of  the  apostles  were  among  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  differ  slightly  in  man- 
ner from  the  later  pictures,  which  have  a  cer- 
tain patience  in  tlie  working  out  of  the  details 
lIuiL  is  not  iioiiceabk;  in  these.  The  portrait 
of  John  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  as, 
young,  puissant,  inspired,  he  stands  with  up- 
turned face  and  slightly  outstretched  hands, 
clad  in  a  white  and  green  robe,  the  shape  and 
color  alike  significant. 

There  is  Mary  Magtlalen  before  her  conver- 
sion, brilliant  and  jewel-ladi  U,  but  still  with 
.something  of  dawning  spirituality  in  her  eyes; 
later  the  jienitent  woman,  though  never  rep- 
resented as  she  has  been  generally  conceived, 
with  uncovered  face  and  flowing  hair,  but 
veiled  to  the  eyes,  as  was  the  invariable  CU8> 
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torn  of  the  Jewish  women  of  that  day.  Many 
beautiful  scenes  and  places  are  repreflented, 

as,  for  instance,  the  p^arden  and  house  in 
Bethany  where  i^zaruw  and  his  sisters  lived, 
and  where,  soothed  and  comforted  by  an  un- 
derstandinfj  and  adoriii"^  friendshi]).  .lesus 
so  often  came.  Directly  in  front  waa  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  while  the  holy  city  spread 
itself  out  below.  Tliis  spot,  with  it«  palms 
and  olive-gardens,  which  is  tin*  mily  part  of 
the  environs  of  Jerusalem  that  is  other  than 
melancholy  and  almost  barren,  M.  Tissot  has 
selected  for  one  of  his  most  licautiful  pic- 
tures, that  of  «« Christ  Uesting  at  the  House 
of  Lazarus.* 

The  picture  of  Lazarus  &tter  his  resurrec- 
tion i.s  also  most  interesting,  -touchinp.  as  it 
does,  on  a  deep  mystery.  It  is  said  of  him 
that,  though  genial  and  benevolent  lx*fore  his 
death,  and  loving  to  mix  with  his  kind,  after 
his  return  to  lifi-  hv  livt'd  in  a  soniher  cham- 
ber apart,  his  spirit  having  had  who  shall  say 
what  glimpse  of  the  other  world  during  those 
hours  that  he  lay  in  the  tomb,  and  unable  ever 
afterward  to  adjust  itself  to  the  common  life 
of  mortals.  There  is,  aj^'ain,  a  whole  series  of 
pictures  illuslrativc  of  it-rtain  phrases,  as, 
for  instance,  «  Where  Two  or  Three  are  ( lath- 
ered together  in  My  Name."  Here  one  sees 
several  persons  praying,  and  invistbtetothem 
is  the  ('hrist,  bending  over  and  encircling 
them  with  his  mantle,  the  ends  of  which  he 
holds  in  his  outstretched  hands,  while  light 
and  warmth  radiate  from  his  presence. 

The  scenes  of  the  Holy  Week  are  so  terri- 
ble in  their  reality,  so  extraordinary  in  their 
conception  and  working  out,  that  any  attempt 
at  description  must  entirely  inadequate. 
No  one  havinfj  once  seen  the  representations 
of  the  « Flagellation,»  the  « Agony  in  the 
Gardett,B  «  What  Jesus  Saw  from  the  Ooes,» 
can  ever  forget  them;  they  cut  too  deep  a 
mark  in  the  memor}'.  No  hour  of  that  last 
week  is  left  undepicted,  M.  Tissot's  great  love 
of  his  subject  and  his  ardent  imagination  re- 
Venlin<;  themselves  fully  in  this  supremely 
difficult  theme  for  human  interpretation. 

Of  the  art  of  Tissot  the  younger  generation  of 
painters  knows  little,  for  durinj^  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  represented  in  the  annual 
exhibitions  only  at  long  intervals,  and  then 
by  nothing  other  than  an  isolated  portrait. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  Finance,  and 
during  his  ten  yeai's  sojuurn  in  England,  he 
was  known  by  pictures  of  a  purely  worldly 
character— ball-room  scenes,  garden  parties: 
portraits  of  fashionable  women  like  Lady 
Londonderry  and  the  celebrated  Lady  Walde- 


grave,  of  men  of  rank  anddistinction,— among 
them  the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  brilliant, 
ill-fated  Captain  Burnaby,— with  many  other 
of  the  celebrities  of  twenty  years  ago.  His 
powerful  etchings,  so  well  known,  and  by 
which  a](me  he  realized  a  fortune,  have  an 
additional  value  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
always  carefully  printed  by  the  artist  him- 
self, on  his  own  press.  He  is  also  a  skilful 
workman  in  enamels,  bronzes,  and  in  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith,  the  many  beautiful  objects 
which  ffll  his  magnificent  studio  testifying  to 
his  great  versatility,  as  well  as  to  lifelong 
habits  of  unflagging  industty.  lie  has  his  own 
furnaces, where  he  carefully  superintends  the 
casting  and  all  practical  details  of  this  last- 
mentioned  sort  of  work,  considering,  as  did 
Henvenuto  Cellini  and  the  master  workmen 
of  his  time,  that  the  mind  which  conceives 
must  be  one  with  the  hand  that  executes,  and 
that  to  deliver  a  design,  no  matter  how  com- 
pleted, into  the  hands  of  merely  mechanical 
workmen  is  inevitably  to  detract  from  its 
ultimate  excellence. 

To  what  combination  of  cireinrstances. 
fatigue  of  the  world,  or  «piriLaal  renewal, 
the  abrupt  change  in  M.  Tis.sot's  art  was  duo, 
'the  world  may  never  know.  Suddenly,  in  the 
full  tide  of  worldly  prosperity  and  success,  he 
withdrew  hinraelf ,  and  m  retirement,  almost 
solitude,  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  this  idea  of  a  truthful,  historical,  and 
ethical  portrayal  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Christ,  bringing  to  it  the  patience  and  devo- 
tion of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ajres,  combined 
with  the  most  refined  skill  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Until  recently  this  work  was  entirely  un- 
k  no  ^Ti ,  sa  ve  1 0 1  he  c  ompara  t  i  \  e  1  y  f  e  w  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  his  studio. 
In  the  spring  of  1894,  however,  he  exhibited 
about  two  thirds  of  the  series  in  the  salon  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  two  large  rooms 
were  reser\'etl  for  the  unique  display  of  his 
pictures.  The  rooms  were  colored  rather 
soberly  in  dull  reds,  Itlues,  and  yellows,  and 
the  decoration  was  after  the  type  of  orna- 
mentation of  the  time  of  the  Herods.  The 
various  divisions  of  the  work  were  indicated 
by  pillars,  and  one  thus  followed  the  develop- 
ment regularly,  step  by  step.  The  effect  on 
those  who  visited  the  exhibition  was  both 
curious  and  interesting  to  observe,  and  tes- 
tified amply  to  the  emotional  power  of  the 
work.  People  were  seen  to  go  away  w"eeping; 
women  made  the  tour  of  the  rooms  on  their 
knees.  Many  came  from  the  provinces  in 
grou{)S,  with  return  tickets.  It  partook,  in- 
deed, toward  the  end,  of  the  character  of  a 
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pilgrimage,  seeming  u  new  .source  of  Ugh  I  and 
Bti^ngth  for  pious  bohIs.  This  quickening  was 
visible  not  nlono  amonpf  professing  Christians, 
but  innumerable  were  the  letters  received  by 
M.  Tissot  from  that  large  class  of  people  who, 
while  unable  to  accei>t  the  Gospels 88  divinely 
inspired,  unroligious  in  the  common  sense,  are 
ever  responsive  to  the  noble  and  the  good 
In  whatever  guise  it  comes  to  tbem,  and  to 
whom  the  pictures  had  possibly  suggested  new 
spiritual  possibilities.  This  special  effect  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  whyu,  later  on,  the  work 
shall  be  seen  in  it»  entirety,  not  in  France 
alnne,  Init  in  our  own  land,  here  as  elsewhere 
quickening,  consoling,  and  enlightening. 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  these  few  and 
inadequate  lines  on  a  great  subject  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  call  to  the  reader's  attention  the 
relative  value  of  M.  Tissot's  work  and  the 
work  of  other  painters  on  religious  themes, 
and  also  the  spirit  which  animated  him— that 
of  ardent  desire  to  serve  reIij;ion  by  jiresent- 
ing  to  the  world,  thruuuli  the  niediuni  of  his 
art,  the  true  external  history  of  his  great 
subject,  and,  as  far  a.s  in  him  lay,  tO  develop 
and  illumine  its  inner  sense. 

Of  all  the  countless  rejHiesentations  of 
Christ  across  the  ages  and  through  the  prism 
of  various  arts  and  temperaments,  few  were 
both  conceived  in  faith  and  wrought  out  by 
skilL  We  have  had  the  one  and  we  have  had 
the  other,  hut  they  are  {generally  and  un- 
happily distinct.  There  were  the  naif  and 
ardently  sincere  creations  of  Fra  Angelico, 
of  Mmling,  and  a  few  others  of  their  time 
and  way  nf  thought,  who  were  inspired  Ity 
love  of  the  Christ  to  essay  some  extemaJiza- 
tion  of  him  in  their  own  environment;  but 
these  were  far  from  that  truth  to  life  which 
is  the  most  dislinp^iii^hinpf  mark  of  the  per- 
fect creation.  We  have,  again,  the  purely 
intellectual  compositions  of  Raphael  and  his 
8cho(d,  but  these  forever  remain  composi- 
tions, not  adeijuale  embodiments  of  spiritual 
things;  and  being  thus  academic  and  conven- 
tional, lack  something  in  quickening  power. 
There  were  the  luxuriantly  colored  and  fleshly 
Christs  and  Madonnas  of  Kubens  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  of  the  great  Venetian  school;  but 
there  one  will  seek  vainly  for  the  enkindling 
spark  of  Chri.'^tian  ardor.  It  is  the  skilful 
arti.sl,  the  combiner  of  form  and  color,  who 
arouses  our  admiration,  and  instinctively  we 
feel  that  he  nsed  these  subjects  for  love  of 
his  art,  and  not  for  love  of  them. 

To^y  there  are  other  conditions.  We 
have  come  into  new  ways  of  thought  and  8 
greater  and  more  genoal  facility  of  expres- 


sion; but  the  limitations  of  the  older  masters 
seem  yet  the  heritage  of  the  artist,  while  to 

them  new  errors,  and  perhaps  greater  in  that 
they  pretend  to  truth,  have  been  added. 
Painting  on  religious  themes  seems  again 
peculiarly  tlie  mode,  and  wonders  of  tech- 
nic are  held  up  for  our  admiration  that 
technic  which  dares  all;  which  unfortun- 
ately is  all;  which  portrays  with  equal  readi* 
ness  any  subject  from  a  crucifixion  to  a  public- 
house  interior,  askin<j  only  that  its  skill  shall 
manifest  itself.  And  side  by  side  with  this 
means  as  an  end,  decrying:  it,  but  no  better 
than  it,  we  have  tlie  vafjue  school  of  the 
my.'^ticists,  the  symbolists,  the  dreamers,  who, 
closing  their  eyes  to  nature,  try  to  convey 
their  meaning  by  strange  distortions  of  the 
truth.  The  element  of  vapn^K^nes?  in  the 
works  of  these,  in  whatever  department  of  art 
they  may  select,  is  theh*  keenest  reproach* 
and  is  never  found  in  any  truly  fine  produetion. 
The  great  creations  of  the  human  mind, 
whether  musical,  artistic,  or  literary,  have 
always  been  precise, even  when  lii<,^]ily  imagin- 
ative in  conception,  and  their  dividing-lines 
are  strongly  marked,  clear-cut,  and  exact. 

Buskin  says  somewhere  that  it  yet  remains 
for  mankind  to  produce  a  w<aek  at  once  en- 
tirely skilful  and  entirely  sincere.  M.  Tissot 
would  seem  to  have  more  nearly  accom- 
plished this  than  any  one  else  of  modem 
times,  unless  we  except  the  finest  edneeptions 
of  Rossetti,  Burne-Jone.s,  and  Holman  Hunt: 
but  even  they  have  never  given  us  a  conse- 
cutive series  on  this  greatest  of  subjects, 

M.  Tissot 's  talent  has  during::  ten  years 
turned  itself  to  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  this  idea,  which  he  has  worked  out  with  a 
breadth,  a  continuity,  a  steadfastness,  little 
known  in  this  ajje  of  many  small  thin«js:  and 
the  result  has  been  that  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  and  the  priest,  but  to 
thoughtful  ])eople  of  all  classes. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  letter  flfom 
Meissonier,  freethinker  and  man  of  the  world, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  « trauhle  (Tame  *  into 
which  the  exanunation  of  the  pictures  had 
thrown  him. 

The  p:reatest  value  of  this  work  would 
.seem,  after  all,  to  lie  in  it.-*  direct  and  quick- 
ening relation  to  life;  and  is  not  this,  indeed, 
the  hi|:hest  jx.ssible  value  of  any  work?  It.s 
production  was  alone  made  possible  by  the 
rare  combination  of  the  master's  hand,  the 
scholar's  mind,  and  the  soul  of  the  religious 
enthudast 
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By  the  Author  of  «  How  the  Other  Half  Livea,»  «Tiie 
Children  of  the  Poor,»  etc. 


I 


MET  Hans  first  on 
the  steamer  that 
carried  me  back  to  Am- 
erica after  a  summer's 
vacation  in  my  old  Dan- 
ish home.  lie  stood  at 
the  rail,  cap  in  hand,  his  shock  of  dark  hair 


in  his  quiet  way.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not 
smile  or  laugh  like  other  boys  of  his  ajje. 

Then  six  months  passed.  I  was  busy  at  the 
office,  and  had  forgotten  the  emigrant  boy  on 
the  Xorge,  when  one  day  a  friend  brought 
him  to  me  there.  Ho  had  found  him  in  the 
street.  It  was  midwinter,  and  he  shivered  in 


tossed  by  the  wind,  looking  wistfully  back  his  thin  jacket,  the  same  he  had  worn  on  the 


over  the  steamer's  path,  that  was  swallowed 
up  80  soon  in  the  trackless  waters.  I  sjiw 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  be  alone,  and 
went  forward  to  walk  there.  When  I  returned 
he  was  gone.  I  came  upon  him  next  in  the 
narrow  passageway  amidships  on  the  lower 
deck.   He  was  just  from  the  steerage,  with 


ship.  His  story  was  brief.  I  had  heard  it 
many  times  before.  Stranded  in  the  strange 
city,  he  had  drifted  about  until  my  friend 
happened  upon  him,  yet  in  time,  but  none  too 
soon.  The  question  was  what  now  to  do  with 
him.  There  was  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
but  he  was  hardly  a  child— big,  strong  lad  of 


his  pot  of  smoking  poUitoes  in  one  hand,  a  eighteen.  Its  lodging-houses  certainly  were 

tin  pail  of  pea-.soup  in  the  other.  He  shortened  not  the  place  for  him.   He  was  too  old  to 

leg  to  a  sudden  heave  of  the  vessel,  but  lost  go  to  school.  He  ought  by  all  means  to  be 

his  balance,  and  stumbled  against  me.  Steady-  removed  from  the  city,  but  the  way  did  not 

ing  himself  carefully,  lest  he  spill  the  soup,  seem  to  open.  I  was  reminded  of  the  words 

he  pulled  at  his  cap,  and  said,  «I'ndskyldIi«  spoken  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Brace:  «One 
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of  our  old  difficulties  is  with  the  large  street- 
boys.  There  seem.s  no  place  for  them  in  the 
world  as  it  is.*  It  really  did  seem  as  if 
there  was  none  for  Hans,  willing  as  he  was 
to  squeeze  into  any  odd  little  corner. 

It  ended  in  my  going  to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  after  all,  to  talk  it  over  with  them. 


visibly  out  of  the  slough  in  which  we  are 
floundering  more  helplessly  year  by  year.  As 
it  is  the  congestion  of  our  city  population 
that  has  got  us  into  it,  the  way  out  of  it  is 
naturally  to  bring  as  much  of  the  congested 
})opulation  as  jiossible  back  to  the  soil;  and 
the  younger  the  transplanted  contingent  the 
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There  I  found  out  my  mistake.  The  way  had 
been  ojHjned.  Mr.  Hrace's  frequent  appeals 
'  had  at  last  found  a  response,  now  that  he  was 
in  his  grave,  and  a  farm  school  had  just  been 
established  up  in  Westchester  County  to  sup- 
ply the  missing  link  in  the  society's  chain  of 
practical  charities.  There  they  took  Hans, 
and  there  he  is  to-day,  no  longer  a  homeless 
boy,  but,  after  one  brief  summer,  a  sturdy 
young  farmer,  earning  wages  like  any  hired 
hand.  He  is  there  in  the  picture,  on  page  307, 
driving  his  ox-t«am  and  binding  sheaves  in 
the  buckwheat  field  with  the  best  of  them.  I 
noticed  one  thing  when  I  saw  him  at  it  on  a 
Wsit  to  the  farm  last  fall:  he  had  learned  to 
laugh.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  homesickness,  or  Baxter  street,  I  don't 
know.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  did  laugh. 

From  Haxter  street  to  the  hill-farm  is  a 
stride  that  fairly  measures  the  length  of  the 
one  the  society  has  taken  by  forging  this  link 
in  its  educational  machinerj'.  It  is  well  to 
renuMn1>er  that  it  is  i\w  one  stt'p  that  lea<ls 


greater  the  relief  at  one  end  and  the  gain 
at  the  other.  This  is  not  a  new  gospel.  The 
farm  has  always  been  the  most  important 
end  of  the  society's  scheme.  The  regiment 
of  boys  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  sent 
forth  from  New  York's  tenements  in  forty 
years  has  helped  to  people  more  than  one 
young  Stat<.'.  Hut  there  was  always  this  gap 
upon  which  Mr.  Brace  dwelt  so  anxiously. 
The  small  boys,  as  a  rule,  took  kindly  to  the 
farm,  and  the  farm  to  them.  But  with  the 
larger  Iwys  that  was  not  always  the  case. 
With  all  the  unrestrained  passions  of  the 
full-grown  man  in  their  half-grown  bodies, 
with  the  roving  spirit  of  the  street  strong  in 
them,  with  its  characteristic  aversion  to  con- 
tinued effort  of  any  kind,  and  without  any 
sense  of  responsibility,  they  were  not  always 
made  welcome.  It  was  not  in  reason  that 
they  should  be.  Even  of  these  the  great  ma- 
jority turned  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Mr. 
Brace  pointed  with  great  pride  to  one  who 
had  Iwen  blacklisted  for  twenty  years  as  a 
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lost  sheep,  yet  turned  up  suddenly  as  mayor 
of  his  town  and  a  m^ber  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. But  in  the  mean  time  they  occasion- 
ally gave  the  society  a  bad  name  where  it 
eonld  least  afford  it  All  that  might  be 
avoided  by  teBtinf:^  them  in  a  farm  school, 
«  with  plenty  of  holes  in  the  fence,)*  to  make 
Bore  who  would  and  who  would  not  atay  on 
the  farm.  Other  cities  have  done  it  with 
success. 

Mr.  Brace  pleaded  vainly  for  his  farm 
while  he  lived.  One  or  two  were  offered,  but 

they  were  too  far  away.  He  wanted  it  near 
enough  to  be  within  his  immediate  grasp. 
His  £stinct  told  him  truly  that  only  so  conld 

he  be  quite  sure  of  it.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  year  since  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White,  whose 
interest  in  the  poor  children  of  >.'ew  York's 
streets  has  taken  a  very  practical  form  niore 
than  once,  p^ve  to  the  society  the  money 
with  which  the  Hall  farm  at  Kensicu,  West- 
chester Connty,  was  pnrchased,  and  its  proper 
equipment  secured.  The  farm  .-^ehool  was 
opened  at  once,  and  is  by  this  time  in  very 
active  operation.  By  last  October  it  had 
sheltered  seventy-odd  big  boys,  of  whom  two 
remained  as  paid  helpers.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  the  fence  inclosing  it  is  a  rail  fence, 
with  more  holes  than  rails  in  it,  only  two  had 
nin  away.  They  were  brought  back  and  given 
the  choice  between  staying  or  going  decently, 
in  their  old  rags,  not  the  clothes  famished 
on  the  farm,  lest  they  mislead  some  one  into 
believing  them  honest  laborers  in  search  of 
work.  They  went. 

Kensico  is  a  small  village  an  hour's  jour- 
ney out  of  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Kailroa*!. 
The  road  to  the  farm  leads  over  the  hills,  be- 
tween stone  fences  and  hedges  and  patches 
of  woodland  taming  russet  and  gold  in  the 
mellow  October  sun.  Ripe  red  apples  drop 
from  the  trees  into  the  hedge,  and  roll  in  our 
path.  A  little  chipmunk  peeps  out  furtively 
from  an  old  stumji  The  woodpecker  hammers 
on  its  hollow  tree,  as  if  his  life  depended  on 
it  rather  tiian  his  dinner.  The  goldenrod 
noils  by  the  wayside.  Where  the  road  turns, 
a  man  who  leans  on  his  p;ate  tells  us,  *'The 
second  farm  on  the  ri{;ht.»  The  secon<i  farm 
on  the  right  is  nearly  a  mile  farther  on,  as 
it  happens.  On  the  left  tlu-re  is  only  one 
house.  One  is  not  troubled  with  neighbors 
overmnch,  it  seems,  in  these  Westchester 
hills.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the  two  went 
back.  The  slum  takes  naturally  to  a  crowd. 
They  belong  together.  We  had  a  girl  once 
in  our  ivonj;  Island  home  who  had  come  out 
of  a  hard  life  in  a  hard  place;  but  kindness 
had  no  power  to  make  her  stay.  All  the 
Vol.  U.-a9. 


green  hurt  her  eyes,  she  said,  and  went 
kick  to  her  tenement  And  she  meant  it. 

Her  case  was  the  whole  case  aprainst  the 
slum  that  so  perverts  and  depraves  natural 
human  instincts. 

But  here  is  the  gate  «  second  on  the  rifrht.'* 
with  a  lane  leading  up  to  an  old  house  half 
hidden  in  a  clomp  of  trees.  The  dhmer^bell 
has  just  been  rung,  and  half  a  dozen  stalwart 
younf^  fellows  in  overalls  and  big  rubber 
boots  are  coming  in  from  the  fields.  They 
walk  with  the  heavy  stride  of  the  man  who 
follows  the  plow.  Perhaps  it  is  the  boots; 
rather  the  work,  probably.  There  is  notbiDg 
in  their  looks  or  ways  to  distingnish  them 
from  farmers'  lads  anywhere.  If  any  one 
were  to  tell  you  now  that  wthin  a  few  short 
weeks  these  were  the  present  despair  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  prospective  concern 
of  the  police,  would  you  lau^h  ?  Probably. 
Yet  it  would  be  true.  « There  seemed  to  be 
no  place  for  them  in  the  worid  as  it  is.*  How 
many  are  there  who  would  not  have  thought 
this  of  all  places  the  last  for  them  ?  So  sim- 
ple is  Mother  Nature's  solution  of  a  riddle 
which,  in  our  estrangement  from  her,  We  had 
almost  persuaded  ourselves  there  was  noway 
of  solving— when  it  is  not  too'  late. 

At  the  dinner-table,  where  we  take  onr 
seat  with  the  rest,  they  prove  that  they  have 
healthy  appetite— an  excellent  thing  when 
one  is  sure  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come 
from.  If  the  significance  of  grace  before 
meat  lies  mainly  in  the  meat  with  these,  the 
grace  loses  nothing  by  that.  The  fare  is 
frugal,  but  plentifiu.  It  is  easy  to  believe, 
sitting  there  among  them,  that  they  *'fall 
easily  under  discipline,»  as  the  superinten- 
dent says,  bearing  in  mind  h»  statement  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  initial  work  of 
reforming  the  manners  of  some  of  them. 
There  is  no  trace  of  that  now.  They  are,  to  all 
appearanceSt  as  healthy  a  lot  of  young  farm- 
ers, in  every  way,  as  one  could  find  gathered 
about  a  table.  When  the  meal  is  finished 
they  go  back  to  their  work.  It  is  noticeable 
that  there  is  no  scratching  of  matches  and 
no  lighting  of  pipes  in  the  hall.  Tobacco  is 
as  tinniy  tabooed  on  the  farm  as  bad  Ian-  - 
guage— why,  those  comprehend  easily  who 
have  gone  among  the  young  men,  half  boys 
yet,  many  of  them,  who  fill  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  and  have  listened  to  their  in- 
cessant pleading  for  «some  tobacco,  boss.» 
The  weed  certainly  bears  a  direct  relation,  if 
not  to  the  wickedness  of  the  street,  at  least 
to  the  weakness  of  it,  which  is  its  character- 
istic sym])tom.  The  challenge  meets  it  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Boys'  Lodging-house, 
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whence  most  of  theBe  lads  come.  «  Boys  who 
swear  and  use  tobacco  cannot  sleep  here." 
stands  over  its  door,  and  the  rule  holds  good 
on  the  farm.  Hot  without  an  effort.  The 
battle  with  the  mvingr  for  this  stinnilaiit  is 
the  hardest  they  have  to  fight. 

A  walk  over  the  12r)  acre^  of  the  farm 
shows  the  boys  at  work  hauling  stone,  cut- 
iAitg  com,  and  storing  the  stalks  away  for 
the  winter,  tending  the  cattle,  and  doin^'  the 
hundred  and  one  things  farmers  hnd  to  do  in 
the  }mBj  aQtmnii  months.  In  the  fields  they 
are  ever  under  the  eye  of  the  farmer  and  his 
assistants,  who  work  with  them,  teaching 
them  how  to  take  hold.  They  are  required 
to  work  stoidily  rather  than  hard.  The  idea 
is  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
as  the  beginning  of  their  new  life.  A  wagon- 
load  of  apples  is  coming  in  from  the  orchard. 
On  the  load  behind  the  ox-team  half  a  doara 
of  the  lads  are  perched,  munching  away  at 
the  apples  and  enjoying  the  ride.  One  of 
them  has  the  eharaeteristic  features  and 
complexion  of  the  refugee  Jew.  The  sweat- 
ers' district  on  the  East  Side  gave  him  up 
not  long  ago.  What  comparisons  fie  draws 
in  his  mind  between  Ludlow  street  and  life 
on  the  farm  he  doe^  not  say  as  he  ducks  his 
head  under  the  low  branches  that  overhang 
the  wagon>track,  and  joyously  « fires*  a  hal^ 
eaten  apple  at  his  chum.  Consciously,  per- 
haps, none.  Youth  is  the  thoughtless  age. 
But,  with  or  without  his  knowledge,  the 
eomparison  is  drawn,  and  fixed  upon  his 
mind,  between  the  dark  slum  and  the  hills 
in  their  autumnal  glory,  between  the  filthy 
gutter  and  the  brook  that  meanders  through 
tlie  green  meadow  with  murmured  speech. 
He  understands  without  being  taught^  for  all 
he  was  bom  in  a  tenement. 

Will,  another  of  the  boys,  only  a  few  weeks 
from  the  city,  runs  anxiously,  at  sight  of  the 
camera,  for  his  bull-calf,  to  get  it  «took.» 
The  two  have  formed  a  compact  which  some 
day  the  butchei^s  knife  will  sever  at  the  risk 
of  jxrievously  woundinp  Will's  heart.  It  is 
based  on  mutual  att'ection  and  respect.  Un- 
happily his  «  other  half » is  too  far  afield,  and 
misses  the  chance  of  his  life. 

V])  on  the  hill  the  new  huildinpr  in  which 
the  boys  are  to  be  housed  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive as  many  as  forty  boarders,  for  whom 
the  farm  will  furnish  enough  work,  summer 
and  winter,  during  their  stay  of  two  or  three 
months.  The  old  house  has  room  hardly  for 
a  dozen.  The  «  great  house  »  is  more  .strik- 
ing ot  architecture,  perhaps,  than  handsome. 
It  has  something  in  its  square  outlines  and 


pillared  porch  to  suggest  the  manor  of  a  day 
that  is  past.  When  the  grounds  are  laid  out 
about  it  in  something  else  than  weeds,  and 
trees  are  planted,  it  may  even  attain  to  some 
pretensions  to  beanty.  Within  it  is  commo- 
dious, and  answers  its  purpose  well.  There 
are  great,  light  dormitories,  broad  halls,  and 
cheery  school-rooms.  The  view  from  its 
windows  west  is  toward  the  distant  Hudson, 
sometimes  discerned  in  brief  glimpses  of 
shining  silver  against  the  horizon,  with  a 
snggestion  of  the  Highlands  in  the  bold  out- 
lines of  the  blue  hills.  At  the  south  end  of 
the  building  the  windows  of  a  sunlit  room 
look  out  upon  an  orchard  lot,  yellow  with 
ripening  pimipkins,  and  a  litter  of  fat  pigs 
rooting  in  the  fence-comer.  It  is  the  trustee.^' 
room,  full  of  savory  suggestions  in  the  land- 
scape of  coming  Thanksgiving  dinners. 

The  building  is  steam-heated  throughout, 
and  well  sirpjdied  with  water  for  the  wash- 
room that  is  the  moral  as  well  as  the  sani- 
tary pivot  of  the  establishnient.  The  first 
introduction  of  the  new  inmate  is  to  the 
bath-room,  the  second  to  a  pair  of  overalls 
and  rubber  boots,  the  third  to  the  farm, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  school.  TIm  last  plays 
always  an  important  part,  usually  one  that 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past.  Most 
of  the  boys  that  drift  m  from  the  lodging- 
houses  are  without  father,  mother,  or  home, 
or  say  they  are,  which  often  means  more 
than  proof  of  their  assertiun  would.  They 
have  rarely  had  any  bringing  up.  Hans  was 
the  exception.  The  farm  is  to  begin  the 
neglected  task  — rather  late,  to  be  sure,  but 
late  in  this  case  is  distinctly  better  than 
never.  When  the  boys  are  not  working  in 
the  fieH  they  are  studying  in  the  class-room. 
Most  of  them  have  much  to  learn.  All  of  them 
most  begin  by  learning  to  obey  promptly  and 
cheerfully. 

The  routine  of  the  house  leaves  no  time 
or  chance  for  idleness.  The  boys  are  rung 
npat5A.H.  After  tireakfast  there  is  a  bri^ 
season  of  prayer,  in  which  the  superintendent 
leads;  then  work,  dinner,  more  work,  until 
the  time  comes,  towsrd  evening,  for  doing 
the  chores.  There  are  the  cattle  to  feed,  the 
horses  to  look  after,  and  the  oxen  to  be 
stalled.  Then  come  supper  and  another 
prayer-meeting,  in  which  the  help  take  a 
hand.  The  stormy  days  and  the  evening 
hours  are  spent  in  the  reading-room  or  in 
amnsements.  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  holi- 
day. The  only  complaint  made  by  any  of  the 
hoys  to  me  wa."  of  the  school,  although  the 
older  boys  do  not  attend,  and  the  younger 
ones  only  half  a  day. 
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The  manaf^ers  have  another  \new  of  it.  The 
superintendent  is  an  old  schoolmaster  with 
some  experience  of  the  farm.  He  holds  with 
them  that  school  and  field  each  has  its 
rightful  share  in  this  very  practical  mission 
work,  and  that  together  they  are  bound  to 
win  the  fight  and  the  boy. 

On  Sunday  master  and  boys  go  to  church 
in  a  body,  at  Kensico  or  I'leasantville,  as  the 
fancy  takes  them,  tramping  two  or  three 
miles  over  the  country  roads  together.  If  the 
weather  is  too  bad,  or  the  roads  are  impas- 
sable, they  have  church  at  home.  Sunday  on 
the  farm  is  a  day  of  rest,  but  it  has  duties 
that  are  not  to  be  neglected.  The  farm  is 
an  outpost  in  the  battle  with  the  slum  in 
a  wider  sense  than  that  merely  of  teach- 
ing a  few  boys  to  read  and  to  handle  spade 
and  hoe.  Eventually,  when  it  is  all  under 
the  plow,  it  is  expected  to  raise  upon  it  all 
the  potatoes,  cabbage,  milk,  and  butter  con- 
sumed in  the  society's  six  city  lodging-houses 
whence  its  tenants  are  drawn,  and  thus  to 
set  before  the  boys  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
an  object-lesson  in  production  at  first  hand, 
which  will  lose  nothing  in  interest  or  value 
by  the  fact  that  what  is  raised  by  the  one  set 


of  boys  stands  between  the  other  and  real 
starvation.  It  is  a  kind  of  teaching  they  will 
grasp  the  easier  for  having  starved  them- 
selves, and  will  l>e  apt  to  remember  as  long 
as  they  live. 

The  farm  school  is  an  experiment  in  New 
York,— more  is  the  pity,  — but  its  success  was 
assured  before  it  was  fairly  under  way.  The 
best  evidence  of  that  is  that  the  boys,  one 
and  all,  are  eager  to  go  West  and  begin  life 
in  earnest  before  they  have  served  the  pre- 
scribed three  months'  apprenticeship.  The 
two  backsliders  I  spoke  of  have  so  far  l)een  the 
only  exceptions.  When  the  boys  do  go  West 
the  society  knows  that  they  can  be  trusted, 
and  is  relieved  of  a  cause  of  anxiety  that 
troubled  Mr.  Brace  more  than  all  the  others 
that  beset  his  great  life-work.  One  bad  boy 
sent  out  from  New  York  has  sometimes  done 
more  mischief  in  a  year  of  shiftless  running 
about,  or  worse,  than  a  thousand  of  his  fel- 
lows, working  hard  and  behaving  themselves, 
could  live  down  in  ten.  That  is  the  way  of 
the  world.  They  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence in  England  with  the  children  they  sent 
to  Canada  from  the  slums  of  London,  and  with 
as  little  reason. 
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So  far,  then,  the  farm  school  has  solved  a 
troublesome  question  and  been  of  great  use. 
But  it  has  a  fn'^'-i^''''-  not  as  New  York's 
only  real  truant  school,  though  in  that  role 
it  18  unique  and  soundly  suggestive  to  a  com- 
munity that  has  heretofore  found  no  better 
use  for  its  truants  than  to  jail  them,  and  so 
make  sure  of  putting  the  rascality  in  their 
way  which  there  was  some  danger  they  might 
run  across  in  the  street:  it  is  as  the  absolute 
demonstration  that  any  plan  of  rescue  for  the 
boy  in  which  the  appeal  to  the  soil  has  no 
place,  — which  would  teach  him  a  trade  he  can 
pursue  only  in  the  city,  thus  rooting  him  more 
firmly  in  an  environment  that  is  smothering 
chwacter  in  him,  and  by  smotherinir  chaiv 


acter  is  peopling  the  slum,  —  is  a  false  plan, 
false  in  principle  and  in  practice.  It  is  as 
the  guide-post  standin;,'  at  the  meeting  of 
the  many  ways  that  nowadays  lead  all  to  the 
city's  whirlpool,  and  pointing  back  to  the  one 
sure  and  safe  way  out,  which,  bosy  with  80 
many  ambitious,  philanthropic  schemes,  we 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  So  it  is  that 
the  farm  8c£k>1  is  of  the  greatest,  most  last- 
ing use;  and  as  such  it  will.  I  l)elieve,  in  a 
day  not  far  off,  have  many  allies  patterned 
after  it,  and  liidcing  together  the  confipeeted 
city  and  the  de.serted  farm  in  a  partnership, 
not  again  to  be  broken,  that  shall  restore  in 
some  degree  the  lost  balance  as  far  as  it  can 
ever  be  restored. 

Jacob  A,  RttM, 


GLAMOUJEL 


OES  the  sight  come  gloomy 
ui»on  your  spirits?*  asks  one 
'  er  of  a  brother  wizard  in 
•  The  Legend  of  Montrose.* 
The  Scotch,  if  we  admit  the 
e/.iim  made  by  them,  are  en- 
dowed with  the  mysterious  gift  of  second 
sight;  and  so  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should 
owe  to  them  a  necromantic  word  which,  hav- 
ing no  exact  synonym,  seems  to  cover  the 
composite  idea  of  haliueination,  fascination, 
Borcerj'.  Our  dictionaries  (le!itie  this  word  as 
an  "illusion  of  the  eye  which  makes  it  see 
things  other  than  they  are.»  To  this  defini- 
tionls  added  an  allied  Icelandic  word  signify- 
ing a  « disease  of  the  eye  in  which  a  person 
atiiicted  sees  all  objects  through  a  bluish  or 
gray  medium,  doubtfully.* 

Abandoning  technical  definition,  attempt- 
ing no  scientific  inquiry',  the  present  paper, 
under  the  title  of  « (.ilamour,»  would  merely 
recall  to  the  minds  of  such  as  may  be  in- 
terested  in  the  subject  those  moments  in 
which,  by  a  subsequent  exercise  of  memory, 
they  have  seemed  to  themselves  to  see 
things  "other  than  they  are »•— moments 
marked  by  the  transient  visitation  of  de- 
light, wonder,  or  even  apprehension,  with 
apparently  no  adequate  provocation  in  the 
oi)jects  thus  seen.  To  one  to  whom  I  referred 
the  matter,  with  certain  illustrations  below 
cited,  the  experience  had  been  a  familiar 
one.  « Yes,»  was  the  reply;  •<  I  know  what 
you  mean.  It  is  like  the  sudden  turning  on 
of  a  factitious  light,  just  as  in  a  theater  the 
effects  they  call  « transformation  >  are  accom- 
plished by  a  clian<rinix  of  lij^hts.  In  glamour 
the  facts  remain  the  same,  your  apprecia- 


tion of  the  facts  remains  the  same;  bat  the 

significance  is  entirely  changed.* 
Says  Keats,  in  •<  Endymion » : 

The  spirit  blow  was  stmeki 
And  all  were  dreamers. 

In  those  moments  to  which  1  have  alluded, 
in  the  instances  to  be  given,  it  happens  to 
the  dreamer  that  the  whole  natural  world 
for  the  time  Iteing  relates  itself  conformably 
to,  and  crystallizes  anew  around,  the  object 
orobjects  which  his  eye  uses  to  conjure  with, 
as  it  were.  Nothing  is  quite  familiar,  all  is 
invested  with  divine  novelty,  while  what  my 
country  neighbors  would  call  the  « spell  i 
lasts.  PYom  personal  experience  a  few  such 
instances  may  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  a 
not  unusual  order  of  glamour. 

t  a  n  (1  i  n  g  Iqr  a  window  one  winter  day  when 
the  landscape,  covered  by  a  deep  snow,  pre- 
sented few  salient  objects  of  sight,  I  was 
suddenly  aware  that  two  gravely  contemplap 
tive  eyes,  darkened  by  a  gathering  frowTi  in 
the  brows  above,  were  fixed  upon  me.  A 
Druidic  face  st^od  forth  in  the  trunk  of  a 
fir-tree  some  few  yards  from  the  window. 
The  face  and  the  idea  of  a  Oniid  completely 
occupied  my  mind  for  one  instant;  in  the 
next  I  saw  that  the  eyes  and  the  frown  were 
due  to  scars  formed  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
through  the  lopping  away  of  branches  from 
time  to  time. 

On  a  sultry,  shimmering  afternoon  in  Au- 
gust, three  steel-blue  dragon-tlies,  tlittinfj 
abreast  above  the  bank  of  a  stream,  all  at 
once  appeared  to  be  a  team  of  three  draw- 
ing an  invisible  chariot  of  state  in  fairyland. 

Un  a  gusty  evening  in  October  my  atten- 
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tion  was  attracted  to  a  little  company  of 
brilliant  maple-leaves,  six  in  all,  executing  a 
\vild,  whirling  dance  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Round  and  round  they  pirouetted, 
one  after  another,  up  and  down,— yellow, 
russet,  and  crimson,  -keeping  time  to  some 
music  1  wot  not  of,  provided  for  them  by  the 
wind.  Had  it  been  whispered,  just  then,  that 
these  w«pe  such  and  sach  snoall  disguised 
elves,— say  the  jester,  the  pa^e,  and  the 
maids  of  honor  of  Titania's  court,— I  should 
have  been  little  surprued;  bat  the  next  in- 
stant showed  me  nothinj^  but  fallen  leaves 
compelled  along  a  current  of  the  air.  Again, 
one  evening,  while  dwelling  upon  those  lines 
(which  have  more  of  neeromancy  than  of  ex- 
act science)  about  the  moon  and  lier  « inter- 
lonar  cave,»  i  looked  up,  to  see  the  new  moon 
faintly  deaeribing  the  entire  rim  of  the  orb, 
an  effect  often  observ^ed.  There  indeed  it 
was— the  «interlunar  cave»!  Only  now  it 
appeared  that  a  curtain  had  been  dropped 
across  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  a  lamp  had 
been  placed  within,  the  light  of  which  suf- 
fused the  curtain.  Another  effect  of  glamour 
for  which  the  moon  was  responsible  is  not 
soon  to  be  for^jotten.  Nearing  home  one 
evening,  tlie  beams  of  the  summer  Ml 
moon,  straggling  through  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  and  falling  upon  the  floor  of  the  piazza, 
formed  with  their  shadows  a  white-robed, 
kneeling  figure.  1  had  no  terras  at  the  time 
to  express  the  mysterious  pleasure  produced 
by  this  illusion,  since  thought  of  and  remem- 
bered as  the  « guardian  of  the  threshold.*  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  objects  thus  in- 
vested by  glamour  do  not.  as  a  rule,  continue 
to  present  themselves  in  an  extraordinary 
guise.  After  the  first  line  enchantment  the 
bizarre  effect  is  usually  reproduced  only 
through  a  conscious  act  of  memory.  Thus, 
though  the  Druid  face  in  the  tree  and  the 
moonlight  angel  of  the  portal  could,  at  will, 
be  summoned  up  again,  they  were  no  longer 
touched  with  magic  and  mystery;  and  I  was 
fain  to  believe  that  these  semblances  might 
never  have  been  discowed  at  all  but  for  the 
interposition  of  fancy  in  some  unusoally  apt 
and  sensitive  mood. 

Though  glamonr  more  often  selects  for  its 
pranks  the  .-^'olitary  person,  creating  a  lovely, 
or  ^tesque,  or  ominous  strangeness  out  of 
familiar  elements,  it  is  possible  for  two  pairs 
of  ^es  to  be  played  upon  by  a  simultaneous 
beam  of  enchantment.  A  friend  and  I  were 
walking  along  a  lonely  strip  of  sea-beach, 
when  our  dog,  an  intelligent  Newfoundland, 
which  had  hvr-n  exploring  the  shore  in  ad- 
vance, turned  back,  and  deliberately  ap- 


proached us,  with  lifted  head  and  a  most 
sagacious  expression  of  more  than  canine 
discretion.  We  waited,  with  this  comment 
from  me:  « 1  believe  that  dog  means  to  speak 
to  us!»  «Why,»  returned  my  friend,  «I 
thought  that.  too.»  And  we  stood  for  the 
moment  on  the  frontier  of  an  unco\'th  .-Esop- 
ian  country  a  Dean  Swift's  land,  where, 
nevertheless,  no  one  is  long  surprised  that 
his  dumb  friends  have  found  a  tongue. 

it  might  here  be  ventured  that  we  owe  to 
the  power  of  glamour  the  loveliest  legacy 
the  ancient  world  ever  left  us.  that  which 
descends,  even  to  us  and  possibly  to  all  time, 
from  the  omni-sensuous  Greek.  And  1  make 
bold  to  say  what  I  sincerely  believe— that 
had  we  not  thus  inherited  a  mytholog}'  we 
should  have  created  one  for  ourselves,  albeit 
in  this  present  prosaic  age.  We  should  have 
come  by  a  system  of  our  o;\-n  in  due  time, 
aided  by  glamour— that  tricksiness  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  or  of  the  genie  that  dwells  be- 
hind the  physical  eye  and  ear.  One  can  reaiUly 
see  how  the  whole  lirood  of  field  and  sylvan, 
stream-side  and  ocean,  deities  were  created. 
Indeed,  Wordsworth  in  hist  Excursion*  tells 
us  how,  in  all  probability,  these  creatures  of 
imagination  and  of  faith  were  evoked  out  of 
next  to  nothingness— how  the  clouds  reeti  ng 
upon  the  hilltops,  or  seen  between  the  tree- 
tni!iks  of  somber  groves,  became  white-robed 
Uryad  or  nymph;  how  alternately  sunlit  and 
shadowed  streams  revealed  the  naiad.  This 
and  more  he  tells  us,  but  he  does  not  trace 
to  its  genesis,  nor  analyze  for  us,  that  mood 
of  the  beholder  which  in  some  illuminated 
moment  first  noted  these  things— transient 
mood  it  must  have  been,  tor  it  could  scarcely 
have  Ijeen  at  all  times  within  the  [>ower  either 
of  seer  or  of  swain  to  gather  such  intimations 
as  n;iture  lent  to  the  making  of  a  shadowy 
world  of  beauty. 

Of  that  mood  what  can  we  know  and  affirm  ? 
How  shall  we  chemically  disintegrate  and 
apply  test  to  that  «  bluish  or  gray »  (or  even 
« rose-colored »)  medium  through  which  we 
sometimes  look,  to  our  wonder  or  delight? 
What  shall  we  say  of  those  eyes  which,  with 
the  brain  behind  them,  would  by  all  medical 
experimentation  be  pronounced  normal  and 
in  good  working  condition,  but  which  do  often 
see  things « other  than  they  are  »  to  the  large 
average?  What  of  the  vision  which  opens 
on  the  « light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,i» 
the  joyous  perceiving  which  apprehends  and 
reports  to  us  the  «  hour  of  splendor  on  the 
grass,*  that  rapt  discernment  of  all  which 
lies  as  an  invisible  margin  around  paljialde 
objects  ?  What  of  ourselves,  even,  who  are 
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not  dreamers  and  poets,  when  for  us  some 
subtle,  romantic  value,  some  hitlierto  unrec- 
of^nized  si)iritiial  sii^nificance,  suddenly  at- 
taches to  some  familiar  olgect  of  our  envi- 
ronroent,  or  to  the  chan^nng  aspects  of  nature 
— the  wind-wave  on  t  he  <;raaa,  the  flutter  of 
a  single  leaf  when  all  others  are  still,  the 
moving  shadow  of  a  cloud,  a  bird's  flight  ? 
Whether  we  should  say  of  these  momentary 
special  intimations  that  the  veil  of  enchant- 
ment has  been  thrown  over  the  scene,  or 
that  the  veil  of  dull  accuijloniedness  iias  been 
lifted,  may  always  remain  a  debatable  qnes- 
tion.  The  so-called  « common-sense  <•  view 
will  adhere  to  the  idea  of  illusion;  the  ideal- 
ist, the  poet,  the  artist,  may  well  insist  that 
thus  should  we  always  see  objects  if  we  saw 
them  clearly  and  in  ioto;  and  I  would  hazard 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  perception,  more  or 
less  perfect,  of  the  subtle  super-qualities  of 
all  objects  of  sense  which  keeps  the  poet  in 
a  divine  emulation,  tremulous  between  hope 
and  despair,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
see  what  he  himself  quite  habitually  sees  and 
hears.  Whatever  thus  piques  and  holds  the 
inner  fantastic  eye  or  ear,  investing  sight 
and  sound  with  an  enhanced  wealth  of  sig- 
nificancc  to  the  soul,  we  may  call  (glamour. 
Such  etfects  we  find  in  these  lines  of  the 
young  Milton: 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meete  the  ear. 

Such,  in  more  wooing  accents,  meet  us  in  the 
dreamful  invocation  of  the  young  Keats: 

Heard  melodies  are  swe<  I,  but  tliosf  unlieard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  Mof  t  pipes,  play  on, 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  bnt^  more  endeared, 
Pijw  fo  ike  tfmt^HMet  </  mo  tone. 

We  do  not,  to  be  sure,  make  our  choice 

whether  we  shall  be  literalist  or  dreamer: 
enthusiast,  or  keyed  in  a  lower  pitch  of  the 
marvelous  scale  of  human  temperament.  But, 
were  that  election  within  our  pow^,  who 
would  choose  to  see  thinjxs  quite  as  they  are. 
or  as  they  are  currently  said  to  be?  Who 
would  not  invite  the  good  genius  that  could 
relieve  us  from  the  ennui  of  commonplace 
and  every  day  by  touching  these  with  such 
encliantment  that  we  should  seem  to  our- 
selves « surrounded  by  beauty  and  wonder  »? 
Is  it  of  more  service  to  see  dust-motes  in  a 
sunbeam  dust-motes  merely,  or  to  see  in 
those  shifting  atoms  what  the  youthful  poet 
in  the  lecture-room  beheld  — ambassadors  to 
spirit  his  fancy  away  to  Oberon  and  fairy- 
land ? 

Of  a  similar  order  of  wiclaasified  impres- 


sion and  vagary  is  that  curious  focusing  of 
the  ndnd  upon  some  trivial  object  in  the  field 

of  visin-.,  [ihenomenon  sometimes  expe- 
rienced during  the  stress  of  great  sorrow, 
when  an  additional  impetus  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  sensitive  working  of  the 
imagination.  The  ohsen'ations  made  in  such 
moments  are  usually  most  strangely  irrele- 
vant, often  of  no  emotional  or  rational  aig* 
nificance.  Some  slight  new  detail  of  outline, 
some  mere  numerical  or  mechanical  property, 
suddenly  duvvns  upon  the  consciousness  of 
the  beholder,  and  persistently  contends  for 
his  undivided  notice.  I  suspect  if  we  were 
all  poets  there  would  more  frequently  be 
recorded  such  azpwiMices  as  1Mb  which 
Dante  Rossetti  has  embodied  in  pregnant 
and  fascinating  verse.  Three  stanzas  from 
«The  WoodspurgeD  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
special  mood  of  glamour: 

Between  my  knees  ray  forehead  was, 

^fy  lips,  drawn  in.  said  not  Alas! 
31y  liair  was  wer  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  ran 

Of  xmie  ten  weeds  to  fix  u]>ouj 
Among  tiiose  tew,  out  of  tlie  SUDi 

The  woodapuTge  flowered,  three  eups  in  one. 

Kroni  perfeot  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory : 
One  thing  then  leamt  rcniuns  to  me — 
The  woooqinrge  has  a  cap  of  three. 

Akin  to  these  involuntar}'  but  insistent 
suggestions  discovered  in  the  near-at-hand 
and  the  familiar  are  the  partialities  we  en- 
tertain for  special  plaoea,  attractions  toward 
certain  points  of  the  compass,  for  all  of  which 
we  are  unable  to  give  an  origin  a  reason. 
Destiny  walks  yonder  greenwood  path  ;  Fame 
lives  in  yonder  purple  valley.  From  this  di- 
rection or  that  is  always  approaching  some 
unseen  yet  potential  good,  as  n^aterial  to  our 
well-being  as  was  the  first  light  of  day  to 
« blind  Orion  hnogry  for  the  mom.»  To  illus- 
trate:  Thoreati  confesses  to  an  unaccount- 
able preference  for  the  west,  which  led  him 
always  to  take  his  walks  in  that  direction. 
Elsewhere  1k>  says,  whimsically,  that  he  keeps 
a  mountain  moored  somewhere  to  the  west 
or  southwest,  whither  he  sends  his  thoughts 
for  supernal  entertainment  and  reflection. 
Perhaps  we  might  say  tlint  ^jlamour  sets 
more  often  toward  this  point  of  the  compass 
than  otherwise. 

Oat  of  the  golden,  rt nx  .te  wild  west,  where  the 

srri  witliout  shore  is. 
Full  ot  Uie  i»uiu$t't;  and  sad,  if  at  all,  unth  the 
fulness  of  joy. 
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sings  Swinburne  with  the  power  of  a  magi- 
daoL  One  whom  I  know  connts  nrach  npon 

seeing,  twice  each  year,  — at  the  vernal  and 
the  autumnal  equinox,  -the  spectacle  of  the 
mn  setting,  bright  and  cloudless,  apparently 
at  the  vanishing-point  of  the  railroad  track. 
She  sees,  to  all  practical  purposes  of  the 
imagination,  the  last  station  on  the  route, 
wlneh  she  calls  Heliopolis,  the  chief  object 
of  interest  there  being  the  Phenix.  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  mijjrate.s  to  that 
city  at  the  close  of  its  secular  existence.  All 
this  my  friend  conjores  vp  in  the  i^lden  blaze 
at  the  end  of  those  converf^ing  rails  of  steel. 

And  what  is  that  variety  of  jxlamour  which 
causes  far-past  and  long- forgot  ten  periods 
and  events  to  come  up  to  the  unprepared 
mind  in  shadowy  and  haunting  display,  like 
a  landscape  lifted  in  mirage  ?  There  is  a  cer- 
tain l^pe  of  snnuner  day— who  knows  it  not? 
— that  repeats  and  repeat.s  itself  throughout 
a  lifetime.  With  it  enters  a  host  of  vngiie 
and  affable  memories;  but  what  their  import 
or  substance  may  be  can  never  be  quite  elu- 
cidated. A  dual  impression  oiitains:  the.sp 
decimal  memories  may  belong  to  this  life, 
half  obliterated  hj  the  rush  of  time  and 
events,  or  thsy  may  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
preexistence  never  to  recovered  by  our 
consciousness.  In  this  apotheosis  of  a  day 
long  past,  every  sound,— such  as  the  chirp- 
ing of  insects,  the  murmur  of  a  stream,  the 
whispering  of  leaves,— and  every  gleam  of 
snnshine  lighting  grass-blade,  or  flower,  or 
fttlthery  seed,  will  contribute  to  emphasize  a 
sense  of  the  familiar  united  vnth  the  evasive. 
Rarely  are  these  reminiscences  sufficiently 
direct  and  interrelated  to  enable  us  to  trace 
this  multiplied  image  of  a  day  to  its  soun  e. 

I  would  also  ohserv'o  that  if  the  '(little 
ones »  — the  children  and  the  childlike-  could 
or  would  report  to  us  of  their  manifold,  only 
half-con.scious,  and  seldom-rememhered  mo- 
mentary impressions,  doubtless  we  should 
hear  of  more  wonderful  hoodwinkings  of 
fancy  than  ever  occur  to  us  who  look  out  of 
habitual  and  habituated  eyes.  A  brief  in- 
stance may  be  given.  Many  years  ago,  on  a 
bright,  ha^  afternoon,  a  little  country  child 
was  returning  from  an  errand  do\\m  a  green 
lane,  homeward.  (Jn  a  sudden  her  steps  be- 
came weighted  with  inexpressible  dread:  the 
Indians  were  burning  her  dear  home  !  She 
could  not  see  the  Indians,  she  could  not  see 
the  flames,  but  she  saw  the  smoke  gathering 
around  the  house.  She  dared  not  go  hom^ 
and  she  ooold  not  stay  out  of  danger  that 


threatened  her  mother.  She  never  knew  how 
she  reached  that  imperiled  home,  but  the 

terror  did  not  abate  until  she  was  within  Us 
walls,  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  the  alisorb- 
ing  illusion  taken  off  her  young  eyes.  It  was 
many  years  later  (for  children  do  not  often 
confide  their  fantastic  realities)  that  she 
understood  how  a  trivial  woodcut  in  an  old 
geography,  representing  a  settler'frcabin  fired 
by  Indians,  and  the  woof  of  bright  autum- 
nal haze,  alone,  under  the  touch  of  glamour, 
were  answerable  for  the  breathless  apprehen- 
sion of  that  memorable  afternoon. 

Briefly  and  lightly  touching  in  the  realm 
of  the  blended  objective  and  subjective,  not 
knowing  how  much  shall  be  credited  as  resi- 
dent in  the  object  seen,  how  much  as  due  to 
the  seeing  eye  and  recording  brain,  I  may 
venture  no  errand  to  that  frontier  which 
verges  upon  the  so^enominated  supernatural 
—that  frontier  which  perhaps  removes  ever 
nearer  to  us,  the  more  we  know  what  n  a  in  re 
is.  But,  illustrative  of  how  glamour,  if  we 
shall  call  it  no  more  than  tha^  may  pass  one 
person  by  to  lay  the  wand  upon  another,  the 
following  is  related  as  the  experience  of  a 
friend  vRth  whom,  after  a  ramble  through 
the  autumn  fields,  I  stopped  to  rest  in  the 
piazza  of  an  empty  house.  The  hist  occu- 
pants, it  may  be  said,  were  strangers  to  both 
of  us,  and  the  house  had  been  closed  since 
the  death  of  the  mistress.  .\s  we  rested  in 
the  vine-curtained  piazza  i  was  aware  that 
my  fellow-rambler  was  deep  in  reverie  in 
which  I  had  no  participation.  Coming  away 
from  the  house,  she  imparted  the  substance  of 
the  thought  that  had  so  completely  tilled  her 
mind.  So  vivid  was  her  recital  that,  scarce- 
ly less  impressed  than  if  the  experience  had 
been  mine  at  first  hand,  I  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  give  some  expression  in  words  to 
the  voiceless  drama  in  which  my  friend  had 
engaged  while  I  was  wholly  unaware  of  any 
special  appeal  in  our  surroundings. 

From  out  the  Iw  'U>f  there  came  aVoice  (but  why 

To  mt;  a  atraugtr,  of  no  kindred  ear?) ; 

Above  the  shrill  noise  of  the  vine-leaves  sear, 

And  the  lone  casement's  reminiscent  sigh, 
Tt  eatne, — the  shadow  of  a  hmnan  crv; 

'*  Stay,  stay  witb  me  ;  I  am  so  lonely  here  !  " 

I  woidd  have  risi  is,  moved  by  namele.ss  tear; 

InsoftrepToaoli  tlie  Voice  camewanderingby: 
"On  thee,  a  passing'  stiautrer,  I  may  call  — 

Not  on  mv  own,   Thi  y  are  too  8a<l  to  .stav 

Who  lovetl  me  li\"inp:  (one  more  sad  than  alll), 
iStranffer,8weet  memories  stab  thee not,nor slay, 

Andthou<)ati8tpity,yettbyGrrief beamatl.^. . . 

(I  stayed  until  the  Voice  died  all  away.) 

EdUh  M,  Tkomoi. 
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CHIEF  of  the  qvMtioiis  of  large  public  importanee 
-  prci^ninp  fiT  .-tMlution  upon  the  ni-w  ("on|Trfs.-i  is  the 
reform  of  our  currency  system,  which  the  bat  Congreu 
refnsed  to  change  in  any  way.  That  bodf  even  r^iMd 

to  tiph'ild  thi'  I'rfsi'h-nt's  hamis  in  his  otTort.^  to  main* 
tain  the  public  credit,  endangered  solely  by  our  cur* 
rency  system,  and  deelbrad  to  ghra  him  eoeh  additionsl 
Ifl^jislation  as  would  have  enahlin]  him  to  save  fur  the 
country  |16,0<X),000  in  interetit  on  a  single  issue  of 
bonda.  The  n«w  Congren  onght  to  be  wieer  and  more 
patriotic  than  this.  Its  tnernlifrs  will  oune  together  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  few  muntiii — an 
experienee  which  lm»  ibown  more  clearly  tbaa  ever  that 
we  cannot  hope  for  a  stable  finaacialcMiditioauitilwe 
refena  oar  currency  system. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  la  previou  lenee  of 
the  magazine  we  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  so  long 
as  our  banking  business  is  conducted  by  the  National 
goTemneat  we  shall  be  snbjeet  to  tiisse  recanrtog  pe- 

ritxls  of  anxiety  about  our  ability  to  maintain  the  gold 
basis.  All  our  troubles  of  this  kind  arise  from  the 
$100,000,000  goM  raserre  which  the  Govemmeat  aa- 
dertakes  to  maintain  as  a  p^uarantw  that  our  nearly 
$500,00U,UOO  of  outstanding  currency  will  be  redeemed 
la  geld.  Whea  the  rneerte  is  iataet  everybody  Is  coa- 
fident  that  all  is  well  with  our  financial  syatem;  but  the 
moment  it  begins  to  drop  below  the  hundred-million 
Ifmlt  a  tremor  Is  felt  throaghont  all  eoramereial,  ia- 
dustrial,  and  financial  circles,  and  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence is  impossible  until  the  loss  is  made  good  either 
ttvoagh  aaewtaaaeof  heads,  or  the  offering  ef  gold  bjr 
the  banks,  or  the  aid  of  a  syndicate  which  has  agreed 
to  help  the  Government  out  in  such  emergencies.  So4 
long  as  aaybody  can  obtain  gold  for  legal  tenders  at  I 
the  treasury,  and  ?o  long  :is  ttu'  treasury  cannot  cancel  ^ 
these  legal  tenders,  but  must  pay  them  out  again,  to  be 
again  presented  for  gold,  jost  so  long  will  theee  periodic 

troubles  with  the  gold  resen'e  occur. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  trouble  of  this  kind, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  no  other  nation  is  the 
banking  business  conducted  by  the  government.  In  all 
of  them  the  gold  reserve  which  sustains  the  circulating 
medinm  is  maintained  bf  ooauBerce  through  the  opera- 
tions of  hanks.  Being  an  eesential  element  in  com- 
merce, the  gold  reserve  adjusts  itself  automaticully.  in 
all  countries  except  oars  the  government  baa  nothing 
to  do  with  the  money  of  the  country  save  to  certify 
to  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  to  decree  that  it  shall 
be  accepted  in  the  discharge  of  debts  and  obligationSf 
The  banks  have  entire  control  of  it,  under  such  regu- 
lations  as  guarantee  the  people  against  deceit  and  loss. 
It  was  the  same  in  this  countr>'  before  the  war.  We 
departed  from  the  universal  custom  because  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,  and  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  re- 


turiu- 1  to  it,  since  those  eiigenciss  long  ago 

sway. 

It  is  absard  to  claim  that  the  fundamental  prIncipleB 

of  finan<-e  are  different  in  this  i Duntry  from  what  they 
are  in  all  others,  or  that  their  operation  now  is  differ- 
ent here  from  what  It  was  prior  to  1862.  We  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  shut  onr  eyes  to 
the  resnlts  of  their  experience  as  embodied  in  tiwir 
financial  tfystems.  They  have  no  troubles  like  ours, 
and  it  follows  that  since  ours  occur  under  a  peculiar 
qrstom,  it  mast  be  the  system  which  is  at  lanlt.  Oa 
this  point  experience  has  left  no  r(K>m  for  aignment. 
No  other  nation  in  the  world  could  have  gone  en  as  long 
as  we  have  with  sneb  a  ^tem  and  escaped  Snaneial  col- 
lapse.  Nothing  has  saved  us  but  our  virtually  boundlesss 
resources,  and  the  faith  of  the  world  in  our  ability  and 
disposition  to  keep  onr  credit  mumpaired. 

B'lt  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  continue 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  our  sagacity  as  a 
people,  upon  onr  ability  to  eondoet  onr  ilnaneini  and 
business  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  established 
results  of  civiliiation,  to  go  blundering  along  in  our 
preeent  coarse,  aetenlly  ^iag  op  n  paMie  debt  of 
more  than  $150,000,000  in  order  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  folly.  And  this  entirely  needless 
debt  le  the  least  harmf al  of  the  eoaaeqaeneea  of  ear 
course.  Rusipi  s-  is  kept  in  a  constant  condition  of  ner- 
vous apprehension.  »u  that  permanent  prosperity  is  made 
▼irtaallir  impoesible.  Foreign  eapital,  which  is  angarly  • 
seeking  investment,  holds  aloof  from  our  securities, 
though  it  would  most  gladly  come  to  us  were  there  ab- 
sohite  aasnfaaoo  that  an  enr  oUIgntionB  wnnM  he  kept 
as  surely  as  other  civilizes!  nations  keep  theirs. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  to  take  the  banking  busi- 
nees  away  fnm  ttie  National  government  and  pat  it  into 
the  hand.<*  of  private  l)anks,  where  it  will  rest,  as  in  the 
case  of  uther  nations,  not  on  credit,  but  on  actnal 
assets.  The  Baltimore  ptaa,  evolved  by  the  American 
Bankers'  .\sH<jciation  last  January,  and  described  in  this 
depttrlment  of  The  Centurt  for  February,  sujiplied  a 
system  which  Congress  might  well  make  the  bssis  for 
the  net^ieil  change.  It  wa.s  accepted  by  Secret.iry  Car- 
lisle and  Comptroller  Eckels  with  certain  modifications; 
bat  though  they  impre.«»ed  upon  the  last  Congress  the 
need  of  some  action  of  the  kind,  nothing  was  done.  It 
is  to  be  hoptni  that  the  new  C<ingress  w  ill  have  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  perils  of  the  present  conditien  of  affaiia 
and  of  their  own  dnty  ia  the  premises. 


Fruits  9i  €Me  Spirit. 

The  first  year  of  the  reform  administration  in  New 

York  City  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  well  to  survey 
the  field  and  see  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished 
throng  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  in  the  electioa  of 
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18M.  Thh  is  •  mibj«et  which  iotsraBtB  fhe  whole 

country,  fur  the  problem  of  municiiial  giivernment  is 
pressing  steadily  more  aod  more  each  year  upon  public 
attantioB,  and  aoy  developnwBt  m  one  dty  which  throws 
light  upon  it  is  instructive  and  hvlpful  for  all  other 
cities.  New  York's  achievenMnts  are  specially  valua- 
bil«,  rinoe  in  this  eitf  tin  problem  ie  a  mora  diAevtt 
one  than  it  is  an^'where  else. 

When  Mayor  Strong  assomed  office  ia  Januaiy  last> 
the  eotim  eitgr  govtnneot  wu  nader  Tuumai^  eon- 
trol.  The  various  departments  were  manned  from  top 
to  bottom  with  members  of  the  wigwam.  The  police- 
justice  bench  was  neaily  iHed  with  them.  The  polioe 
board  and  the  police  force  were  under  their  absolute  con- 
trol. The  street-cleaning  diparlment  was  in  the  same 
liaiids,  and  so  on  down  through  the  entire  list.  Over 
one  department,  as  ita  president,  a  homicide  was  in- 
stalled. Upon  the  police- j us tico  bench  were  several 
mm  who  had  for  many  yearH  been  the  associates  of  the 
disorderly  and  criminal  classes  of  the  community.  In 
the  police  board  sat  men  under  whose  administration 
the  police  force  had  become  a  vast  machine  for  the 
ooUectioB  of  blachnuiil  and  tribate  from  the  vioe  and 
crime  of  die  city.  In  tmry  p«rt  of  (Jie  mtmldpal  ser- 
vice inconijK-tent  men  wt-rc  in  positions  of  authority ;  in 
many  ports  of  it  those  ia  authority  wore  worse  than 
ncompetentt 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  service  to-day?  The 
d^jtartmente  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  good  character. 
Whatever  may  hs  nid  of  iheir  qvalillGatiois,  no  one 
has  questioned  their  personal  honesty.  Not  a  murderer 
or  criminal  of  any  degree  is  to  be  found  in  high  place 
ia  WBf  departmeat.  The  poliee-jostlee  bench  is  oo- 

nipied  hy  men  who  were  cxperipncpd  law^-ors  and  repu- 
table citiaens  for  many  years  before  their  appointment 
to  this  place.  These  are  adminisU>rinK  justice  in  be- 
half of  the  pooplc,  and  not  in  the  intiTest  of  political 
raacalily.  In  the  pulice  board  sit  four  men  of  ability 
and  character,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  their  head, 
whose  doings  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  They  have  abolished  blackmailing  from 
the  forct'.  They  have  established  the  merit  system 
as  the  basis  for  all  appointments  and  promotions,  in 
place  of  the  bribery  system  which  prsTsiled  for  many 
years  previous  to  their  aifvent.  Almost  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  they  have  succeeded 
ia  enforcing  the  law  foibiddiag  Smiday  liquor-selling, 
anil  in  doin'i  it  have  given  the  community  a  valuable 
lesson  as  to  the  wisdom  of  upholding  all  laws  without 
regard  to  their  character.  If  they  had  the  power,  which 
th>!  bist  legislature  refused  to  give,  to  reorganize  the 
fome  by  weeding  out  its  dishonest  and  unfit  men, 
tiisfjr  wmild  be  able  within  the  remaiaing  two  yeara  of 
Mayor  Strong's  t<>rm  to  su]iply  the  city  with  a  model 
police  force.  The  new  legislature  ought  to  give  them 
this  power,  for  withont  it  they  are  greatly  hindered  ia 
their  w^ork. 

Under  Colonel  Waring,  sis  the  head  of  the  street- 
cleaning  department,  New  York,  for  the  fin^t  time  ia 
its  history,  has  clean  streets)  throughout  its  limitH.  They 
are  not  merely  clean  in  the  business  and  foMhiunable 
aeetlOM^  irat  in  the  tenement-house  districts  and  else- 
where. They  are  cleaned  daily,  and  kept  clean.  This  is 
an  object-lesson  in  government  which  will  not  be  foN 
Tou  U.-40. 


gotten.  No  f atore  street-cleaaing  eonumsranar,  he  ba 

Tammany  or  other,  can  fall  below  tho  Warisg  StUidatd 
and  escape  popular  condemnation. 
The  hnportsnce  of  the  woric  of  tihs  boildhig  depart* 

ment  of  a  city  like  N*ew  York  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated, though  it  is  often  overlooked.  This  department 
not  only  applies  the  laws  ss  to  constmetioB  to  every  new 

house  and  every  alteration,  but  supervises  all  these  in- 
numerable new  buildings  and  alterations,  and  pro- 
tsds  Itfa  bjr  looUaK  after  nassfe  haildinf^  snd  hy  ia- 
specting  theater?,  lodginp-honws,  etc.,  and  hy  weing 
that  fire-escapes  are  put  up  wherever  needed.  Mr.  Con- 
ataMs,  in  this  department,  has  been  confronted  by  an 
increase  of  work  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  He  has  struggled 
heroically  with  difficult  and  adverse  circumstances,  and 
has  brought  about  improvements  which  could  not  hava 
been  made  under  Tanunany  domination. 

In  the  health  department  valuable  reform.s  hava 
been  made;  and  in  certain  other  departments  better 
methods  have  been  introdoced,  snd  examinations  have 
been  carried  on  which  will  lead  to  needed  reforms. 

Tbe  great  vahm  of  these  iniproveffleots  in  mmicipal 
govsnunent  lias  in  the  demonstraljon  which  theymiAa 
of  the  need  of  intelligence  and  character  in  public 
office.  They  show  that  ia  public  as  in  private  basiaeas 
operations  the  best  ability  is  the  ehsapest,  in  tlmt  it 
[iroduces  the  best  results.  There  has  been  a  great  out- 
cry by  the  Taomwny  defenders  in  New  York  City  over 
tiw  alleged  extravagant  ssiwnditnre  by  CoioBel  Waring; 
hut  as  a  mutter  of  fact  he  h,'i.s  showTi  that  he  can  keep 
tbe  streets  clean  for  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
bis  Tmnuf  prndeeessor  demaadsd  for  ao^  ks^faig 
them  clean.  He  has  results  to  show  for  his  work, 
whereas  his  predecessors  spent  money  and  produced  no 
results.  In  the  long  run,  when  the  evils  accruing  from 
years  of  maladministration  shall  have  been  eliminated 
entirely  from  the  s-ervice,  the  city  is  certain  to  discover 
that  the  more  honest  and  intelligent  its  government  ii^ 
the  lighter  will  be  the  burden  of  its  taxes.  There  can 
be  no  other  result.  It  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  argue 
that  while  merit  and  character  are  necessary  to  the. 
highest  success  in  private  business,  they  are  not  only 
Qnnec«s8ary,  but  undesirable,  in  public  bmdness. 

The  lesson  for  the  other  cities  of  the  country  to  draw 
from  New  York's  experience  is  that  civic  pride,  active 
interest  in  the  goveraraent  of  tbe  city  in  wltlch  yon 
live,  d'o-s  produce  palpable  result.s.  K\er\  N'ew  York 
citizen  holds  his  head  higher  to-day  than  he  did  a  year 
ago.  If  his  government  is  not  all  he  would  like  to  have 
it  be,  it  is  certainly  not  a  cause  for  shame  to  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  That  it  is  no  better  than  it  is, 
he  realises  now,  is  entirely  his  own  fault  and  tbe  fault 
of  his  fellii\v-<  itizena,  who  for  so  long  a  time  neglected 
their  civic  duty  and  allowed  their  city  to  become  a  by- 
Word  aod  a  reproach  the  world  over,  a  disgrace  to  frw 
government,  and  a  reflection  on  the  capnrity  of  .\raeri- 
can  citizens  to  conduct  with  credit  their  public  affairs. 

A  Citizen  by  Adoption. 

To  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  name  of  lljulmar 
QjorthBoyesen  baa  been  longfamiliar.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  he  brought  to  these  pages  the  charm  of  his 
enthoBiaatic  litersr)'  beginnings  in  a  new  world  and  a 
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new  luguage.  His  emriier  writingB  onited  the  idylHc 
romanticUtn  of  hiH  Norwegian  ideals  with  the  freah- 
DBM  and  hopefttUwaa  of  a  new  life.  He  loved  the 
flOOBtry  of  bto  birth,  aad  desired  to  portray  its  strange 
beauty;  but  not  less  paiwionately  he  loved  the  country 
of  hia  adoption,  which  to  him  held,  more  than  any 
other,  the  fntnra  of  the  race.  Ifaayof  hit  atoiriei  vara 
(>toriett  uf  the  pilgrimage  from  Norway  to  America. 
Some  of  then  had  a  aingolar  force  and  a  moTing 
patboB.  It  was  a  iraiqiie  ileld  of  fiction;  to  many  theae 
abort  stories,  alun^'  with  <Gunnar.»  his  first  long  tale, 
■ad  some  of  his  lyrics,  had  more  impulse  and  charm 
tiurn  some  of  hia  later  eaaaya  in  a  dHFereat  field  and 
manner. 

At  his  untimely  death,  many  of  hia  accompliahmenta 
•a  a  iebolar,  teetorer,  author,  and  profeaaor  at  CSoraett 

and  later  at  Columbia  College  were  promptly  chronicled 
by  the  preia.  Bat  there  ia  a  phase  of  hia  career  which 
aboold  be  afMetaUy  dwelt  npoo  in  this  eriria  of  oor 
nati'in's  history:  I'r<>fi'.-<fi<ir  Boyesen  wa>t  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  American  patriota.  His  love  for  the 
oomtry  of  hia  adoption  was  not  a  pallid  flane,  devoid 
of  heat  and  motive  power.  WhiMU'vcr  ^'"'d  ritizenship 
required  the  argent  action  of  every  decent  member 
of  the  ooaanmity,  thb  aebolar-eitian  did  not  merely 
•  stand  up  to  be  counted*  an  one  iiKin:  he  could  he 
counted  aa  doing  the  worli  of  a  dozen  men.  His  ad* 
Tiee,  hia  effort,  hisTofoe,  were  given  quickly  and  offee^ 

lively  U>  the  c^vusc  uf  finmi  jjovernment.  The  country 
Uiat  he  loved  was  not  only  dear  to  him  for  wliat  it  was, 
but  for  what  It  night  be— for  what,  indeed,  it  must  yet 
he,  unless  failure  ."hall  be  written  upon  it.s  brow.  lie 
did  not  regulate  his  political  action  in  America  in  refer- 


ence to  the  condition  of  his  native  country.  He  sUxkI 
la  Anarica  for  America.  This  citisen  by  adoption  wa^ 
aa  enmpie  to  all  citizemi,  whether  native  or  adopted. 
WonU  there  were  more  of  his  l(ind! 

"TIm  Csirtwy'a"  New  Type. 

It  is  agreeable  to  believe  that  the  magazine  in  iu-« 
monthly  visits  comes  to  many  a  home  iilte  an  old  and 
pleaaaatly  expected  friend.  What  woaM  be  the  nae  of 
denying  that  there  in  a  deal  of  .sentiment  in  the  way  a 
magaxine  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  welcomed  it, 
year  in  and  year  oat,  the  half  or  the  whole  of  a  KfetfaBo; 
and  a  deal  of  sentiment  in  the  making  of  it,  esim-ially 
if  tboae  who  make  it  have  been  at  tlie  work  a  quarter 
of  a  oeatary  or  so,  aad  feel  themaehree  in  touch  wHb  a 
great  and  kindly  audience  of  unseen  f.i.  cs "! 

This  impersonal  personality  of  a  magazine  lias  not 
aa  iadlvidnality  derhrad  frsn  ita  hlato^,  but  firoai 
ita  appearance.  We  therefore  trust  that  our  readers 
ware  pleasantly  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  No> 
vember  pages  of  Tmt  CBNTmY,  when  the  new  type  waa 
put  in  use  for  the  firet  time.  The  story  of  the  design- 
ing of  this  type  would  perhaps  not  be  an  uninteraatiag 
one;  tiiera  are  not  many  superior  sartiata  In  lettens 
available  for  this  work,  and  the  consultation.n  and  cogi- 
tations and  changes  and  final  adoption,  for  Thu  Ckntub  y 
eaetualvely,  of  the  praaeBtfom  lea  chapter  n  the  taebnic 
of  typography  which  perhaps  Mr.  Th.'.vdnre  I..  Tv  Vinne 
oufl^t  to  record,  if  not  here,  at  least  for  the  l>eDefit  of  a 
tedmieal  andlenca. 

Meantim>-  w>'  hope  our  readers  like  the  change:  we 
hope  they  find  the  new  type  clearer  aad  more  elegant. 
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TiM  latemaMaaal  BahlMttea  el  laaa. 

THE  French  government  sent  out  in  tH!pt<'mt>er  la.-<t 
tha  afflcial  invitatioBa  to  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  vequesting  their  participation  in  the  international 
aiUbition  to  be  held  at  I'aris  during  the  spring,  sum- 
nar,  aad  aotumn  of  1900.  nia  docaaieat  most  have 
reached  our  State  Department  some  time  ago,  and  the 
subject  should  come  up  fur  consideration  at  the  preisent 
aeoaioa  of  Coagreon.  Tha  part  wfaich  the  Ualfeed  SUtea 
government  and  the  .\merican  jieople  is  to  take  at  Pari."- 
four  years  hence  is  now,  therefore,  a  •  live  question,* 
ao  that  soma  aeeooat  of  what  the  coming  wdiibitka  la 
to  be,  and  a  few  .<ugge.<tion.-<  a.<  to  what  we  oug^t  tO 
do  there,  are  quite  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  lei  ON 
briefy  deacribe  the  next  a  worM^  fair.s 

Tha  plan  given  on  the  opposite  page,  and  kindly 
faraiahed  for  this  letter  by  the  commissioner-general. 
M.  AUrad  Pieaid.  ahowa  where  tha  rabibitioB  vfll  ba 


placad,  how  the  grounds  will  be  divided,  and  what  vOi 
he  the  name."  of  the  ])rincipal  buildings.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  spacious  I'lace  de  la  Concorde  is  to  be  made 
the  vestibule,  so  to  speak,  of  the  fair,  wUle  at  tiw  pdat 
in  the  Champs  l%Iys4es  where  now  stands  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  is  to  l>e  located  the  grand  entrance.  This 
atroctora  win  be  ranofad,  aa  ahowa  in  tha  idaa.  la  ovdar 
to  make  nxm  for  a  broad  avenue  which  i.«  to  connect 
the  Champs  Elys^s  with  the  Esplanade  des  Invalidsa 
by  a  llae  aaw  bridge  omr  the  Seiae^  Thna  tha  sile 
of  the  coming  exhibition  will  l>e  drawn  nearer  to  th^ 
heart  of  the  city  than  was  the  case  at  any  of  the  three 
prevMNia  ones,  and  the  Champ  de  Kara,  wUeh  waa  the 
center  of  attnii-tion  in  lsr~.  l^T-^.  and  188I».  will  be 
supplanted  in  this  respect  by  the  fine  sweep  of  qiace 
exteadlng  from  the  Champa  filyadee  aeroaa  the  Coon* 
la-Reine  and  the  F-sphnade  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalid**. 
The  Trooad^ro  palace  and  garden  with  its  splendid 
feaataia.  aad  the  baautUied  Champ  de  Haia  wUh  Ha  fik 
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mom  Eiffel  Tower,  will,  of  course,  still  fonn  inporUnt 
parU^  of  the  fair  uroumis;  but  they  will  be  subordinated 
to  the  other  half  of  tbe  and  «ipec»Uy  to  Um  por- 
tion  lying  on  the  right  btnk  of  the  Seine,  where  will  be 
ervcted  the  new  and  permanent  Fine  Arts  Building. 

The  cla^siAcation  of  exhibita  has  always  perplexed 
the  organiaera  of  intBrnational  exhibitions,  and  although 
M.  Picard  has  not  modified  ewtentially  the  KVHtem 
adopted  in  be  has  not  beeltated  U>  introdnce  sonte 
new  featoree,  in  tiie  hope  of  naldng  the  elaariflcatloB 
of  1900  better  than  those  of  it«  pri  'iv(  ('.^-i.jr9.  Perhaps 
the  most  radical  of  tb«w  chaogee  is  the  placing  along- 
side of  exhibits,  when  possible,  the  niBchiner>%  in  mo- 
tion, by  which  they  are  manufactured.  By  this  means 
life  is  to  be  given  to  galleries  which  were  dead  and 
unattractive  under  the  oM  arrangeBieiit»  and  the  real 
nature  and  origin  of  the  exhibits  will  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  grasped  bj  the  visitor.  Several  new  classes^ 
have  been  introdooed  into  the  classiiicatioB  of  19Q(^ 
eithiT  Ik'i  ;ius<>  iif  the  pmgre>w  made  along  certain  linea 
of  huomn  activity  since  l6SSi,  or  becaow  of  fresh  de- 
Telopments  in  -Freneh  life  and  inatitntioBt.  TIraa,  elec- 
tricity, •  that  fairy  of  the  nineteenth  centur)",»  as  M. 
Picard  happily  expresses  himself,  which  was  disposed  of 
in  one  ehns  at  the  last  ^ria  exhibition,  will  now  have 

a  whulo  k'f'Hip  (It'Viiteil  to  it.  Tlu!*  is  ii..iihtl<>.'5s  lrl^^,'l•Iy 
due  to  tJie  example  set  by  Chicago  in  1893,  where,  it 
will  bo  renwmbered,  a  special  buUding  was  given  op  to 
electricity. 

The  chemical  induAtries,  which  have  also  made  such 
great  strides  daring  tbe  praaent  centoiy,  iiltewiae  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  k"r<"il'  f'""  time  in  Pari'^  int«»r 

natMHial  exhibitions.  But  one  cannot  record  without 
a  feeling  of  regret  tiie  ezpaaaien  to  1>e  given  to  the 
army  and  ns^'y  sido  of  thi>  fair.  •The  devclopmont  of 
military  life  among  all  the  chief  Ekiropean  nations  jus- 
tiHes  tiiia  extonaioM  «»y»  M.  Pieaid.  So  BuopeaB 
militarism  is  to  manopoHae  in  1900  B  whole  diatinet 
group  of  six  classes. 

Of  better  aqgny  for  honnni^  is  the  extonsioB  to  be 
given  to  the  department  of  .suria!  ci  onomy.  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  1889  tin<t  received  distinct  recog- 
nitioB  at  inteniationai  exhibltioBS,  thaaka  to  tbe  initia- 

tivfi  nf  thnt  Hi.istinfrtiishefl  frrinomi^it,  M.  I/on  ^Jay.  t?i 
whom  is  also  due  this  development  for  VXKK  The  most 
rigBiilcaBt  featvre  of  thia  enlarg«d  groap  ia  the  apace 
devoted  to  what  <  i  nr.  rns  the  laboring  claRst  s  nnd  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  title«i  of  mme  of 
the  new  c lasses  tipesk  for  tbemnelveii:  «  Protection  of 
Working  Children."  >  Workinirmin*.-  Homei».»  (Institu- 
tions for  the  Mitral  and  InleHfctuai  Development  of 
Workingmen.*  eu-. 

Thr>  fn"''<"d  for  coloni.u  e\t<  n?«iiir.  "T»  thp  i»art  of  ct- 
tincntal  Kurope,  and  of  rriiute  in  partu  ular.  i.i  refl«>civ>l 
in  the  elaaaiflcation  of  hW)  by  the  in.-<titution  of  an 
entirely  new  group.  «The  Moral  and  Mat»'ri  W,  i  k  .  f 
Colonization.*  So,  too,  is  mirrored  another  dominant  lea- 
ture  of  French  activity— the  decorative  and  iBdnatrial 

•  ThP  •'sliiliilM  an'  divided  Into  "olauM--  :<■  ■'. 
■*irroopM,"  wliirh  iu»y  'h>  rpspertivi-ly  ljk«'ni'ii  t«>  »h«- 
terni.t  ••  siK'cie*"  luiil  "m^nii-*"  of  tln>  iiatiiml  histo- 
rian. Then-  will  \h'  120  vIuhsoh  ami  |H  c^iMups  iu  the 
eshiliition  of  V.m. 

*  See  M.  Berger^s  article  in  Tn  i'KKTmr  Maoaxivk 
for  April,  18801 


arta,  which  call  for  a  monlier  of  claaaaa  or  fraetioaa  of 

classes.  Here  is  found  one  of  the  most  notable  innova- 
tions in  11.  Picard's  claasificatioo.  All  the  claaaea  de- 
voted to  these  arts  will  be  divided  into  two  diatinet 

sections  in  the  matter  of  awards.  In  one  will  be  placed 
the  artiste  who  produced  tbe  drawinga,  cartoons*  or 
nodels,  in  the  other  tiie  nanufactorer  wbo  exhibitB 

their  work;  and  the  judges  will  confer  honors  on  them 
independent^.  Thus  an  artist  may  receive  recognitton 
for  his  labor,  while  the  mannf actnrer  is  paaaed  over. 

A  separate  feature  of  the  rla(*.siri<  ati  m  is  the  pro- 
posed Centennial  Ketrospective  Exhibition,  to  be  com- 
posed of  prodoctions  covering  the  period  extending  from 
ISOO  to  1900.  It  will  not  be  concentrrUt-cl  in  a  .single 
collection,  as  was  the  case  in  iSSd,  and  attractive, 
eonj!o<]u>-ntly,  only  to  the  learned  and  the  inqniiitive 
-tuilfiit,  t>iil  will  )«•  ticattered  through  each  group  in 
such  a  way  that  each  class,  where  this  is  posaible,  will 
have  aa  ita  vestibale  a  sort  of  little  nmaeinn  ahowiaf 
the  various  tst a ^'I's  of  p r< >^rt ni.ulf  in  its  sjH'cial  fit-M 
since  the  beginning  of  tlie  century.  The  fine  arts  and 
decorative  arts  division  of  thia  Retrospective  ExliiM- 
tion  will  be  particularly  interesting,  as  it  will  con.^ist  >'f 
a  series  of  rooms  in  which  will  be  grouped  the  master- 
pieces of  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  Brebitacllin, 
pottery,  stained  glass,  etc.,  <  harai  ieristie  of  the  diffsr- 
ent.penods  of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 

The  managera  of  intematiMial  Mrs  have  always  en- 
( i>iint<T«-<i  a  ^Tave  difficulty  in  solving  the  proMcin  i>f 
awards  to  exhibiUMra.  Even  French  authorities  are  far 
from  Bgreeing  on  the  sabject,*  and  the  aeriona  diaeord 

which  it  i  .iusihI  at  Chicago  in  189^^  ha^  not  ln-on  f>ir- 
gotten.  Though  M.  Picard  rec««gBises  all  tbe  objections 
which  have  been  fomnlated  agninst  the  French  aiystem. 
and  c.-iptM  ially  aKait),-<t  it,'^  li,i.-<',  th.-  international  jury 
OB  awards,  he  believes  that  the  merits  outbalance  tbe 
demerits,  and  ao  has  decided  to  retain  the  ^yaten  in 
1900.  Thus  there  will  W  thr*^  distinct  hodies  of  jumr; 
or  judges— the  class,  group,  and  superior  juries.  The 
membcn  of  the  Ant  of  tiieee  are  aained  by  the  IVeineh 
go%*emment  in  the  cs^c  of  the  Frenchmen,— who  are  in 
a  large  roajonty  on  every  juo'>~~*Bd  by  the  eommissioB- 
era-general  of  each  country  in  the  ease  of  the  forrign 

rrit'iiibiTs.  Tt  is  the  rli.is  juries  which  come  intu  iliri-ct 
contact  with  the  exhibitors  and  prepare  the  reports  oo 
awards,  which  are  sent  op  for  approval  or  reviaioa  to  ^ 

group  jnries.  mailc  up  chifflviif  tht»  pri^siilent-s, vice-presi- 
dent^ and  secretaries  of  the  class  juries,  and  finally 
to  the  single  anperior  jury  which  acta  in  last  reaert, 
compo!»ed  of  three  i.r  f 'iir  m.-rnhpr?  of  the  mini<try, 
the  commissioner-general  of  the  exhibition,  many  high 
French  olBciala,  Bnd  the  foreigB  coBiBiilnrioiMf»f«iiarBL 
M  in  i  vi  T,  it  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  th.^t  in 
I'AIO,  as  in  1889,  diplomas  aod  not  medals,  for  reasons 
of  economy,  will  be  awarded,  though  they  will  be  cob> 
-i  l.  rcd  the  e«iuivalent.i  of  medal.-*.  The*»p  diplomn.«  will 
be  of  five  cbuiseii:  grand  prises,  gold,  silver,  and  bronxe 
medals,  and  honorable  mentioBa. 

.\  new  spirit,  or  rather  a  return  to  the  early  custom 
of  international  exhibitions^,  is  to  prevail  in  1900  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  treatment  of  the  exhibitor. 
.\t  the  beginning  he  played  the  principal  t6]c.  and  was 
properly  regarded  as  the  »<Jwo»  <f t(re  of  tbe  enter- 
priae.  But  there  baa  been  a  growfog  tendency  to  paab 
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him  into  the  background  in  order  to  nuke  way  for 
anraiementfl  of  ooa  kud  or  another  which  are  entirely 
ftmign  to  the  true  aim  and  nstere  of  tbcM  inter- 
natiom]  enterprifles,  hat  whfeh  cdMw,*  and  Unit  act 

oa  a  powerful  aid  toward  financial  success.  This  objec- 
tionable feature  obtruded  itaeU  to  mch  a  degree  in 
1889  at  Parfi,  and  in  189S  at  Chicago,  that  the  maa- 

a^i'ment  of  ir«10  li;i.s  detiTminrd  to  chfi-k  it,  and  return 
to  the  more  legitimate  course  of  early  days.  As  the 
lireaideBt  of  tlw  Paria  chamber  of  eommeroe  haa  veil 
put  it,  «  An  I'xhiliitioTi  is  fitr  th<'  i-shiliitors.  nnd  not  the 
exhibitors  for  the  exhibition.*  This  is  also  the  view  uf 
II.  Alfred  Picari. 

Such,  bnVfly  jri^'i'i.  :iri'  tho  principal  outlirK>s  of  tho 
Paris  Exhibition  of  VMO.  But  a  word  remains  to  be 
aaid  in  regard  to  the  part  that  the  United  StatoadHmU 
take  in  it. 

We  have  never  had  at  the  European  world's  fain*  an 
American  section  which  fitly  represented  th«  power, 
wealth,  and  ci\'ilization  of  the  United  SUiU>s.  Wo  have* 
often  been  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  third  and  even 
lonlh-rate  nations.  Our  exhibit  at  Par»  in  1889  was, 
as  a  whole,  simply  pitiable  when  compand  with  what 
it  might  and  should  have  been.  Mr.  Depew  gruphically 
exprea.-^  the  general  opinion  of  American  visiton 
when  be  aaid  that  he  entered  the  gfooada  with  the 
Stan  and  etripes  flying,  bat  came  out  with  tiie  flag 
in  his  pocket!  Mortific.itiun  at  this  Paris  fiasco,  and  a 
desire  to  ahow  the  world  what  we  could  do,  were  the 
firimal  eauna  of  the  popebur  movement  which  enlmi- 
nated  in  th>'  rhicaRn  Exhitiition. 

But  how  can  our  failures  in  the  past  be  {Nreveoted  in 
19Q0Y  In  two  or  three  ways.  GongreM  ahonld  vote 
promptly  a  liberal  approjiriation  to  promot«>  our  ri']>re- 
seBtation«  and  not  fetter  the  future  American  com- 
miaaioo  with  a  niggardly  ram  like  that  graoled  for  the 
exhibition  of  1889;  for  money  makes  fairs  a.^  well  as 
mares  go.  Then  the  President  should  appoint  without 
dehiy  onr  commiMiener-geaeral,  who  fliMiiM  go  famne- 

diately  tf>  Paris',  form  the  personal  arquaintanre  of  the 
official  w>)rld  and  the  eminunl  i^pecialuU,  like  8ay, 
.  Mast  art.  nmiiardel,  ^nd  others,  who  are  devoting  their 
time  and  knowlfdK**  to  the  d«'v<diipnu'nt  of  the  I'xhihi- 
tion,  si't'  thu  {{rounds,  study  the  plan.-i,  and  luarn  what 
France  expects  of  us.  Having  returned  to  this  country, 
where  he  would  then  be  able  to  speak  with  authority 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  would 
henceforth  Iw  an  interested  and  important  factor,  the 
commissioner-general  should  visit  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
address  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  our  cities,  call 
in  person  upon  the  chief  manufacturers  and  business 
men,  and  while  stating  the  scope  and  high  aims  of  the 
exhibition,  should  answer  questions,  remove  objections, 
and  urge  partii  ipation.  In  a  word,  he  should  imilatf 
the  example  set  by  the  imperial  commisaioner,  Herr 
Wermnth,  in  Germany,  before  the  opening  of  tlw  Chi- 
capo  ExhiWtion,  and  th.  reby  obtain  a  similar  result; 
for  just  aa  the  Germans  surpassed  all  other  foreign 
eectieoB  on  the  ahorea  of  Lake  Ifiehlgaa,  so  wovM  the 
United  States  in  1900  riot  only  far  nutdo  all  it-*  pri-vious 
efforts  at  Paris,  but  might  equal,  if  not  excel,  many 
Biiro|Maa  natioas. 

But  soTTip  r*-adpr?  may  ask.  Is  it  really  necessan,'  U» 
iMsgin  our  preparations  so  soon?    Yes;  if  we  are  to 


carry  out  to  a  successful  end  the  plan  here  sketched. 
Some  countries  began  to  move  even  before  the  official 
invitations  ware  aent  oat.  Eariy  last  September  the 
Japanese  minister  at  Paris  laid  before  If.  Pieard  the 

drawin^rt  for  Japan'.^j  special  Iniildinj;.  The  Congo  Fre^ 
State  has  already  begun  to  prepare  a  remarkable  exhibit 
of  its  reaonroes,  which  will  far  outshine  tiM  mediocre 
one  of  1889;  while  membors  of  the  cabinets  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  publicly  informed  the  commissioner-general 
last  aomiaer  that  lie  eonld  coont  on  the  participation 
of  their  respective  nations. 

Finally,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why  should  we 
make  this  extra  eifort  at  Paria  in  190O?  Several  an- 
?werM  niijjht  1h'  ^'i\eri.  Franci>  was  the  first  European 
state  to  accept  our  invitation  for  1893;'  and  though  the 
high-tafiir  f^r  was  then  at  its  worit,  several  of  her 
manufacturers  exhibited  at  a  loss,  in  order  that  the 
French  section  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  other 
foreign  countries.  A  regard  for  the  comity  of  nations 
should.  thiTf  forp,  prompt  us  to  d«  our  bi>!*t  at  Paris  in 
1900.  Then,  again,  we  ought  to  strengthen  niurally  the 
hands  of  repnUicaB  BuDpa,  aorrounded  and  almost 
choked  by  unsympathetic  monarchies,  by  showing  with 
6cUt  what  a  free  democratic  people  has  done  in  every 
foM  in  which  it  ha.s  won  high  distinction.  Thirdly, 
we  owe  it  to  onraeives  no  longier  to  suffer  th«  dlite  of 
these  Paris  worldls  fain  to  form  their  opinion  of  ds 
from  the  mirror  which  we  ourselves*  have  held  up  on 
four  or  five  snccessive  occasions.  When  a  Trollope  or  a 
Diekena  or  a  Bourget  puts  our  shortcomings  into  print 
many  of  us  are  immediately  up  in  arm?;  and  yet  when 
we  exhibit  ourselves  at  their  international  justs  of 
trade  wa  more  than  jostify  mneh  that  they  have  aatd 
of  us.  The  exhibitii  n  '  I'KXJwill  be  a  ^^o^J<l  occasion 
on  which  to  raze  forever  the  Chinese  wall  with  which 
America  ia  prona  to  surraud  honelf. 

Tkeodon  Stantim. 
"Maicwnne  Heads"  aMI  "Psniolos  Hsarts." 

Al*R<>riiH  or  SONY*  KOVAl.rVSKV. 

However  intoresting  the  details  pat  together  by  Hiss 
Hapgood  in  her  article  on  Sonya  Kovalevsky  in  the 
August  Century,  the  account  .is  a  whole  i.^  in  more 
than  one  respect  misleading.  While  there  are  a  number 
of  points  upon  which  1  should  be  glad  to  comment.  I 

shall  venture  to  ask  thn  hospitality  of  the  cotumn-  of 
TUK  CBNTt'KY  for  two  criticisms  only,  and  these  upon 
the  two  closing  paragraphs  of  Miss  Hapgood's  article: 

*  Notwithstanding  her  Renius,  Professor  Sonya  Kova- 
Icvsky  was  always  itn  titally  dcjiendent  upon  a  man.  We 
have  her  written  cwafe.shion  that  she  lectured  better 
when  l'i  -fi  >sor  Mittttg-Leffler  was  in  the  audience.  Not- 
withstanding her  solid  contributions  to  applied  mathe- 
matica.  she  originated  nothing;  aha  neraly  developed 
the  ideas  of  her  teachers. 

« What  is  the  cooclasion  of  the  whole  matter?  Set- 
ting aside  all  partina  iineationa,  it  woald  seem  to  be 

1  Oh  the  .  \  . nitii:  of  th.  .Jay  when  tbo  French  )i'>v- 
eriiinciit  Vol'  .1  to  re-si^uml  fnvonibly  to  tho  ChirB^o 
invitation.  M.  Kil..it.  at  the  time  .Minister  of  Forfi«u 
Affairs,  saul  !o  the  then  United  States  tninister  to 
France,  tlie  Hon.  \Miiielaw  Heid:  "I  Ix-lievo  Fmnee 
ha!«  acteil  before  auy  other  power;  at  least.  I  bupe  so." 
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this:  that  a  maacolioe  head  united  to  •  lemNB*  htnt 
18  likely  to  prore  a  vary  imhapiqr  comUBBtioa  for  a 

woman.* 

Now,  as  regsrda  tti«  matter  containod  in  the  flrat  of 

tiiese  paragraplis,  Mis.^i  H:i]>him><1  lalu.rs  uii'Iit  tlu'  dis- 
advantage  of  not  being  a  mathematician.  The  present 
writer,  while  a  Teiyhomble  worker  in  that  Md.  haa  at 

Ica.-it  luH-n  for  a  numl'fr  nf  y<';irs  a  pntfessnr  of  irnilh*'- 
matica  in  the  Johna  Hopkins  University,  and  ha^  had  the 
oppoftnnity  of  knowing  eomething  about  the  leading 
mrithematicians  of  Europe  and  tlioir  wurk.  Tp 
nate  •  anything  in  mathematics  which  shall  not  be  capa- 
ble of  b^ng  elaaaed  as  a  development  «f  the  ideaa  of 
thoae  who  have  gone  before  is  nn  extremely  rare 
achievement;  there  are  verj'  few,  iade^Hi,  in  any  age,  of 
whom  anything  approaching  this  can  be  asserted.  Surely 
the  general  reader,  tiiiw«'\er  inU-l!it;f nt,  would  get  the 
impression  from  the  above  quotation  that  KovalevskVs 
mathematical  work  was  very  like  S  faihne,  after  all; 
but  this  is  as  though  one  were  to  pronounce  every  sci- 
entist a  failure  who  did  not  reach  the  rank  of  Newton 
or  I  'an^  in.  No  one  would  conjt  cturf  (what  is,  however, 
the  fact)  that  her  work  was  of  a  far  higher  grade  than 
any  that  has  as  yet  been  achieved  by  any  .\mcrican 
mathematician,  astronomers  possibly  excepted;  or  that 
amoQg  Russians,  who  have  not  been  deficient  in  the 
coltivation  of  mafhenutlcii,  there  bave  been  only  two 
who  rank  distinctly  lii;;her  than  she.  A.-*  to  her  lectur- 
ing more  effectively  whoa  in  the  iaopiring  preeence  of  a 
sxnnpatlietfe  Hsteaer  wbo  1*  at  the  aame  time  a  maater 
of  the  sulijei  t,  I  fancy  that  few  who  have  ever  lectured 
upon  mathematics  will  find  it  aeoesaaiy  to  ascribe  this 
pbenoneiioB  to  any  peonllarlty  of  aex. 

As  regards  "the  conclusion  of  thf  whole  matter,*  in 
the  second  paragraph  above  qaoted,  is  it  not  baaed  upon 
obvieody  and  abnoet  grotesquely  inanflleieDt  gnmiida? 
Arp  wp  to  nnderstand  that  the  poasesfinn  of  a  •femi- 
nine heart »  usually  carries  with  it  such  consuming  in- 
tensity of  passion  as  was  evinced  when  Sonya,  in  her 
childhood,  tbit  Olya's  fat  little  arm  until  it  Med,  out 
of  pure  jealousy*?  (Jr  La  it  ordinarily  the  ca.s4i  with 
feminine  hearts,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  that  their  «  fer- 
vent adoration  >  l  an  hf  secured  upon  ■  the  frail  founda- 
tion of  a  bit  of  egregious  flattery,*  to  quote  Miss  Hap- 
good's  account  of  the  Dostoevsky  incident  ?  Evidently 
8onya  Kovalevahy'e  moral  and  emotional  nature  waa 
even  more  different  firon  that  of  the  average  American 
or  vvestt  rn  F.iinipean  woman  than  were  her  intellectual 
endowmuntsi  and  to  base  aqy  general  concluaion  aa  to 
the  fate  of  women  who  have  «a  maaeoline  bead  naited 

Ui  a  feminine  heart  »•  ujion  lu-r  e\|ii.'rieiir(}  i^  the  height 
of  rashness.  It  happens,  too,  that  wc  have  (he  record 
of  the  life  of  a  woman  with  juet  thia  oemblnatlon  of 
attributes;  but  the  s(dier  British  Mood  ran  in  her  vyins. 
and  she  grew  up  in  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  English 
life,  not  in  the  midst  of  the  lleree  revolts,  the  enthusi- 
ast ic  aspirations,  the  undisciplined  ini.i<:init!;.'s  of  ymng 
Russia  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  Mary  Somerville 
never  attained  diatinetion  at  all  equal  to  Xoval«v«ky*B; 
but  when  we  comf>are  her  total  want  of  proper  instruc- 
tion with  Kovalevskj-'s  privilege  of  studying  under  the 
greatest  mathematical  ma.'iter  of  hia  time,  It  la  dif- 
ficult to  a^ert  that  the  Frit:li-h woman  was  not  capa- 
ble uf  equal  achievement.  In  any  ca^ie,  in  $pite  of  her 


diiadvantages,  she  ehowed  mathematical  abllify  which 

was  rei  lionized  hy  the  greatest  men  of  her  time,  though 
she  made  no  positive  contribution  to  mathematical 
knowledge;  and  it  i«  certainly  putting  it  very  niii<ily  to 

say  that  she  had  a  «  masmiline  mind  •  of  a  verj-  high 

order.  But  she  was  an  excellent  wife  and  a  model 
mother,  and  her  life  waa  one  of  ibe  happieat  and  moat 

lovely,  as  well  as  one  of  the  liusiest,  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  Mathematics  or  no  mathematics,  man 
or  woman,  the  hunan  being  of  extremely  high-rtmiig 

nature,  full  of  poetry  and  pnRsinn  and  ambition,  is  ajit 
to  have  a  thorny  passage  through  this  world  arranged 
for  every-4ay  people;  and  tho«e  who  would  rather  jndge 
wisely  than  quickly  will  nnl  infer  much  as  to  the  f.ntp 
of  future  Mrs.  Somervilles  from  the  hi«U/ry  uf  ^>uya 
Konlevi^. 

Fabian  FrankltH. 

Titian's  "Klorm."' 

*Tl<e  so-called  ■  Flora  *  of  Titian,  hanging  in  the  second 
Venetian  room  of  the  llfflzi  Gallerj'  in  Jlorence,  usually 
has  amnall  group  of  tourists  gathered  abont  it,  probably 
becanae.  as  the  catali^e  tells  us,  it  is  «a  qilendid 
figure*  and  «one  of  the  moat  admired  paintinga  of 
Titian.*  Certainly  this  robust  young  woman,  with  flow- 
iog  hair  caught  back  by  a  silken  cord,  one  hand  holding 
the  light  clothing  slipping  from  ber  abonlders,  the  other 

han<l  extendinc  llowers  to  an  unseen  [lersnn.  is  an  attrac- 
tive creature.  She  has  the  attraction  of  personal  charm 
aad  loveHiMtt,  and  to  thoee  of  romantic  mind  the  is 
doubly  interestinis'  for  the  mystery  of  her  history. 

Titian  painted  the  picture  about  1520;  it  belonged  at 
one  time  to  Don  Alfonao  Lopei,  then  it  diaappesMd  in 
the  storp-rooms  of  the  palace  at  Florence,  where  it  was 
not  found  again  until  1793.  At  that  time  all  record  of 
the  painter  and  the  painted  had  been  kiet.  Sbort-flighted 
critics  paid  that  the  work  wa?  hy  Patma  Vecchio;  then, 
when  Titian  was  credited  with  the  picture,  it  was  said 
that  the  subject  at  least  was  Palmesque,  becavae  it  waa 
Palraa's  daughter.  Virdante,  with  whom  Titian  wa.^  in 
iove.  That  tr;idjtiun  bliil  ubtain.s  abtiul  Lhu  picture,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  a  stubborn  fact  in  the  way  of  ita 
acceptance.  Palma  never  had  a  daughter.  The  other 
guesses  at  the  young  woman's  identity  are  highly  prob- 
lematical, not  to  say  unfoniad*  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  picture  represents  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino.  or  Laura  Dianti.  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
or  any  other  person  than  a  beautiful  Venetian  model  — 
perhaps  one  of  the  Muse.s  of  .\retino.  The  face  appears 
frequently  in  Titian's  figure  pictures,  and  it  waamed  by 
Falma  more  than  onco,  which  has  led  to  some  confusion 
over  the  picturea  of  the  two  men.  Fur  example,  it  is 
ahown  in  the  ■Bella  di  Tiziano*  of  the  8cian«-Co)ouui 
(lallery.  imt  tli  •  |  ieture  (attributed  to  Titian)  was 
painted  by  Palma.  Contemporaries  aad  feUow-etudents, 
probably  both  painted  from  the  same  modeL 

The  beautiful  Venetian  was  a  type  that  aj  pealed  to 
Titian  as  the  «  Mona  Lisa »  to  Leonardo  and  the  *  Fur- 
narina  •  to  Raphael.  The  UlBn  picture  ia  aimply  a  varia- 
tion of  the  type— a  picture  of  V<  n>  f  ;  in  loveliness  rather 
than  an  accurate  portrait  uf  an  individual.  In  that  re- 
spect  it  is  a  striking  iliustration  of  the  VeneUaa  aa  op- 
posed to  the  Florentine  ideal.  There  la  Bothiagrdigioiii, 

» l*W  IMkRf  264. 
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■jBtie,  pqrdiolo^  or  autere  sboat  the  face  of  the 

•  Flora  »,  as  about  the  fomale  faces  of,  say,  Filipitino. 
Botticelli.  Leonardo,  and  Michelangelo.  It  \»  ruiiiant 
with  life,  luxurious  in  its  fullness  of  material  beauty, 
noble  in  \\s  physical  perfection.  That  wa.s  the  Venetian 
conception  of  beauty  in  art.  It  would  have  no  mystery, 
no  solemnity,  no  great  intellectnality.  The  things  of 
this  earth  and  the  beauty  thereof  were  cnrrietl  thrniigh 
all  Venetian  art,  and  nowhere  more  emphatically  than  in 
the  works  of  Titian.  This  Venetian  ideal  may  be  thought 
lacking  in  loftinctis!,  but  is  it?  I^ook  at  the  « Flora* 
again,  and  i^ay  if  either  the  tyiK>  or  the  art  is  open  to  re- 
proat^.  The  nobility  of  the  apiritul,  JTMt  hotwhy  not 
the  nobilit\*"of  the  natural  t<M)? 

The  face  of  the  «  Flora  »  is  of  great  purity  in  its  lines, 
the  drawing  of  the  eyea,  no»e,  mouth,  and  the  oval  of  the 
cheeks  being  of  surprising  delicacy  and  charm.  There 
is,  too,  great  grace  in  the  inclination  of  the  head,  the 
away  of  the  figure,  the  fall  of  the  hair,  the  rhythm  of 
the  drapery — the  hands  breaking  the  folds  into  circles  to 
offset  the  sweeping  lines  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  light  is  clear,  the  shadow  meager,  the  color  quite  as 
delicate  as  the  drawing,  with  an  indescribable  violet  toAe 
running  through  it  all.  This  delicacy  of  rendering,  cor- 
xwponding  to  the  subject  in  hand,  Titian  thought  to 
complement,  not  by  lightness  of  tone  and  color  merely, 
bat  by  lightness  of  touch.  The  handling  is  careful,  the 


brush  thin,  th«  modeling  a  trifle  fniL  Titiaa  neither 
deaigned,  nor  can  he  be  held  responsible  for,  the  present 
smoothnejiH  of  the  canvas.  There  is  in  every  large  public 
gallery  a  picture  Inferno  called  the  « cleaning-room,* 
where  pictures  are  flayed  of  their  surfaces  that  they  may 
always  look  bright  for  the  passing  public.  Titian's 
•  Flora  »  has  been  in  the  cleaning-room  more  than  once. 
It  has  siitferei)  therefrom,  like  the  « Mona  Li!ia»of 
Leonardo,  but  the  virile  beauty  of  each  still  breather 
from  the  oanvaa  to  pravohe  pteeent-dny  ndndmtion. 

JoAn  C.  Vm  Dj/ke. 

Notes. 

Tom  Keats's  Death:  In  the  article  on  «Keatii  in 
Hampetead  »  in  the  October  number,  in  part  of  the  edi- 
tion, the  death  of  Tom  Keats  was  referred  to  as  having 
taken  place  during  the  poet's  absence  in  Scotland,  the 
fact  being  that  Keats  was  not  only  with  his  brother 
during  his  last  days,  but  tenderly  nursed  him.  For 
this  error  the  author  of  the  article  was  in  no  way 
reapootible. 

Longfellow's  Marriage:  The  title  of  the  cut  on 
page  568  of  the  August  number  should  have  been, 
fHonae  in  Pittafield  where  Longfellow  married  his 
second  wife  >  (instead  of  •  hia  firat  wife  t ).  The  poet'a 
first  marriage  took  place  in  Portland,  Maine. 
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Caught. 

AS  «  friend  »— *t  was  thus  she  forged  the  fetter 
For  heart  that  never  iimrf  is  frt»e. 
She  locked  it— Love  was  her  abettor— 
And  gai^  thrair  nwaj  the  kajr. 

Bat  ha!  aha!  I  often  twit  her— 

Contrivancing  my  heart  to  twin^ 
That  pranky  Cupid,  with  a  titter, 
Hnd  fettered  hen  along  with  nune. 

Jearl  Hrrrator  Cook. 


In  Deya  Oone  Bjr. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  you  were  here, 
I  little  heeded  what  yon  aaid; 

I  watched  the  akiea  ahove  me  clear, 
t  listened  to  the  thrnah  inatead. 

To  this  same  spot  my  feet  are  led 
By  th<jughti»  of  you  another  year. 

The  selfsame  pine-treea  rose  o'erbead 
In  dq«  gone  by,  when  yon  were  here. 

Their  slender  forms  to-day  they  rear 
Aloft  in  the  same  beauty  spread; 

But  ah!  the  thrush's  song  I  fear!— 
I  mtle  iieeded  what  yon  snid. 


And  now,  as  starring  man  for  bread, 
I 'd  sprinjj  to  catch  one  word  of  cheer; 

Yet  when  with  love  my  heart  you  fed 
I  watched  the  ildea  abevn  me  denr. 


Once  more  on  the  same  pme-leaves 

Anil  frnprant  'neath  thi^  summer's 
I  lie  and  think,  with  many  a  tear, 
•  I  listened  to  th«  thrash  tastend!* 

I  listened  to  the  thmah  instead. 

Ah!  might  I  now  one  neeent  henr 
or  thnt  lanA  toko  forever  fled!— 

I  knew  net  thnt  you  were  so  denr 
In  days  gone  by! 


LiUa  t'abot  J'errg. 


AnOiilMiie. 

A  HAK  had  an  enemy  whom  he  hated.  Every  day  he 
pissed  by  his  enemy's  tjate.  and  every  day  a  child  stood 
nt  the  gate.  .\nd  the  man  hated  the  child  because  she 
was  the  child  of  his  enemy.  And  etniy  day  the  chiM 
sbood  nt  the  gate. 

Bat  one  day  the  man  saw  that  it  was  not  a  child,  but 
a  woman,  who  stood  at  the  gate.  And  hia  hate  for  her 
vanished  in  that  moment.  And  hia  hate  for  hia  enemy, 
her  father,  was  gone  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

iirrry  BeiuoK. 
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It  was  after  tiie  niue  and  Um  mirtli  of  tii«  daacv. 

Where  a  spray  cif  i^een  inii«tletoe  swayr-c?. 
That  I  met— and  I  vow  that  the  meeting  wa«  chance!— 
WiUi «  vary  adonbla  maid. 

I  atood  for  a  moment  in  tremor  of  dottM, 
Then  kiaaad  her,  half  looking  for  war; 
But—*  Why  did  yon  wait,  sir  ?  •  alw  aaid,  witli  a  pout 
«  Pny,  vbat  ia  the  niaUeitoe  for  ?  a 


CUnton  SeoUard. 


ofPaarBaak-Wt 


Thi  book*ata]1  on  the  comer  bleak, 

ILs  grinning  keeper  knows  ub  wall; 
Ati  we  pass  by  we  never  ^(K'ak, 

But  often  linger  for  a  .hi>c'11. 

We  ken  the  kernel  by  the  »he\\, 
And  oft  our  slender  purse  is  led 

Its  gmdgiiig  ailtrar  down  to  tell: 
Books  we  mtiBt  have  ttiongk  we  lack  bread! 

(Jreat  stores  we  i>3.sh  with  glance  oblique  — 

Our  coins  their  l■<>tr^•^^;  Hfii1<ini  swell; 
We  wend  to  second-hand  shop  meek : 

We  heed  not  dust,  nor  dirt,  nor  smell. 

The  creaking  door  It  ocaeked  old  h«U 
Sets  jangling,  and  the  hm^  ia  red 

With  ru.-Jt.  liiit  bar^;aiii.s  hiTc  tlu'V  sell: 
BookH  w«  must  havi>  thuugh  wo  lack  bread! 

We  haunt  book  auctions  week  by  week; 

Sweet  music  to  our  earn  is  yell 
Of  ■Goiag,  going,t  and  the  ahriek 

Of  •  GoneT»— amce  unto  aa  It  fell, 

«Li>t  o.»  One  cast  us  dnwn  tn  hell 
With  l>ante,  one  U>  heavt  n  sped 

Our  souls— hifl  namesake's  Damosel: 
Booka  we  moat  have  though  we  lack  bread! 

ENVOI. 

hvn,  when  our  pleaiahiag  we 'd  oeek. 
We  bought  the  bookcaae  ere  the  bed; 

And  this  is  still  the  pursf's  Itak: 

Books  we  must  have  though  we  Uck  br«ad! 

Jhce  fl'illiams  BrothtrUm. 
The  TtaMp.i 

I  DARK  Tint  with  ffcnial  cold 

Bid  him  begone,  hut  watch  each  mood, 
As  by  the  kitchen  fire  he  sit« 

And  calmly  eata  biii  food. 

Hethinks  that  in  his  jadprl  cyo 

A  softer  light  beams  nnw  and  then; 

He  can't  ln'  altojrcthcr  hail 
This  outcast  among  men. 

At  all  eventa,  I  am  reaehred 
Hin  evening  meal  I  will  not  atint, 

For  there    a  pri^.^i^tilify 
He  miyht  be  Mr.  Flj-nt. 

PMHp  Hone. 

I  See  the  articles  on  tarampa  by  Joaiab  Plyst  la 
Tkb  CawTtrav  MAoaaiwa. 


Son  of  dw  ana  wkoaa  ooonqiNMM  aiw  vUtod  men 

us  most  cruelly  are  ainamoot  naturally,  Md  aM»fcf«M|f, 

committed. 

Most  men,  however  limited  their  imagination,  are 
fimne  U>  \'U'iiV\7.f  themselves;  for  s<'lf-iiJealization.  in 
some  degree,  is  neceaaai;  to  preaerve  many  of  us  fron 


OOMPUiMT  ia  a  ooof eaikin  of  fulnra. 

The  hopt  ful  arc  m-ver  unfortunate.    WhaU'vor  ud 
versity  the  past  may  have  brought  then^  their  present 
b  uttroobled,  their  f ntnra  ia  alwaya  i 


The  chief  uhjection  to  the  charity  that  boRins  at 
home  ia  ita  extreme  domesticity,  which  prevents  it  froic 
caffiag  em  oi^  of  ita  aeiKhbon. 

To  the  man  lucky  fnou^'h  to  p-t  a  Mup»-rior  wife  the 
average  woman  i*  apt  to  be  insipid,  if  not  tir**some. 

Man  is  a  lover  by  instinct,  a  husband  through  reaaoa, 
a  bachelor  from  oalcnlation. 

Our  grief  for  the  dead  is  often  but  unconscj.jus  re- 
morse for  the  unhappiness  we  have  cauaed  them  while 
livii«. 

The  deepest  wounds  to  o\ir  love  may  he  marveko^ 

bellied  by  a  «alv«»  prescribed  for  our  vanity. 

TuE  feelings  are  never  badly  hart  wbeo  an^r  hastens 
to  their  defenae. 

Most  men  are  fools  ulHnit  women :  Imt  no  man  i* 
quite  so  great  a  fool  aa  he  who  is  sore  that  be  knows 
diabonttbem. 

A  CAT  may  look  at  a  king— and  if  ^e  lorea  hiat.  the 

is  jirivileged  to  scratch  him. 

Tu£  choioeat  flowers  of  rhetoric  often  grow  ia  the 
meat  atarile  aoil  of  the  heart. 


It  is  as  hard  nut  to  forgive  a  Baa  we  have  hated, 
wk«n  be  ia  dead,  aa  it  ia  to  love  a  nan  who  hataa  n^ 
while  aHve;, 

OoMTRAflT  in  the  aexea  nay  be  an  additional  iocha- 

ment  to  love:  hut  contradiction,  with  which  it  il  oflaa 
confounded,  is  a  precursor  of  mutual  liale. 

Braverv  ia  rare;  but  courage,  with  which  it  ia  con- 
stantly confused,  is  a  much  higher  ijuality,  and  not  at  all 
uncommon.  Bravery  is  a  natural  t-nduwrnent.  Courage 
qpringa  from  pride,  self-esteem,  force  of  will:  it  is  oftea 
»  eonqnant  of  native  weaknesa  ia  the  diachaige  of  dotjr, 
and,  onoe  attained,  can  hardly  be  overcome.  Bravoy 
may  he  unsettled  by  an  unforeseen  contingency.  Many 
a  brave  man  is  not  courageous;  but  every  courageooa 
nan  ia  practically  brave. 

Many  women  whn  have  accepted  domigoda  disoovor 

that  tht»T  have  married  denlijohns. 

Mo?r  men  and  women  grow  rich  ia  character  rather 
by  what  they  relinqviah  thaa  by  what  tboy  aoqtiin. 

Tm  tavnUe  with  Onpid  nowadaya  ia  hia  capidity. 

What  we  crave  noat  in  life  la  what  life  w91  not,  or 

cannot,  give. 

A  BRILLIANT  match  often  makes  a  s  imher  iiiarriagt. 

Junim  Henri  BnturiK, 


THE  SB  vnme  mas,  mew  yorx. 
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VERS   &  POND  PIANOS. 

Never  were  our  pianos  more  desirable  than 
tlibyear*  We  will  mall  you  ocsrcatalogtie^ 

and  (unless  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to 

consult  a  dealer  who  sells  our  pianos)  will 
quote  prices  on  all  our  styles — for  cash  or  for  easy 

payments. 

At  Christmas,  members  of  a  family  or  a  group  of 
friends  often  like  to  combine  in  makins:  a  single  gift  of 
permanent  worth.  No  gift  gives  such  unselfish  enjoy- 
ment as  a  piano  for  the  house,  schoolt  or  church;  for  all 
share  in  the  pleasure  of  the  recipient. 

You  will  find  one  of  our  pianos  can  be  easily  bought 
in  that  way;  and  no  dty  or  village  in  the  United  States 
is  so  remote  that  we  cannot  furnish  any  piano  we  make 
for  a  small  cash  payment.  Let  us  help  you  to  have 
one.  We  will  send  it  for  a  small  cash  payment  down, 
and  the  rest  can  be  paid  monthly  in  still  smaller  amounts. 

We  send  the  piano  subject  to  your  approval,  return- 
able, if  not  satisfactory,  without  cost  to  you. 

We  make  pianos  of  the  highest  grade — but  not  high- 
est in  price*  Our  large  business  is  due  to  selling  the  best 
quality  at  a  fair  price.  We  are  known  everywhere. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  COMPANY, 

114  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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IMPERIAL-GRANUM 

Is  UnlTcmUy  acknowledired  the  STANDARD  and  the  BEST  Prepared 

FOOD 

For  INVALIDS  and  Convalescents,  for  Dyspeptic,  Delicate, 
Infirm  and  Aged  Persons.    PURE,  delicious,  nourisliingfe 
FOOD  for  nursing-motliers,  infants  and  CHILDREN.  ^ 


Sold  everywhere,  shlpplnff  Depot,  JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 


Timely  Warning. 

The  great  success  of  the 
chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  WALTER 
liAKER  &  CO.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the 
placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and 
II  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,  labels, 
and  wrappers.  Walter  Baker  &  Co. 
are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  pure  and  high-grade 
Cocoas  and  Chocolates  on  this 
continent.  No  chemicals  are  used 
in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and 
be  sure  that  they  get,  the  genuine 
Walter  Baker  Sc  Co.'s  goods. 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Dorchester,  Alass. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Biog:raphy, 

Geography,  Mythology,  Art, 
Fiction,  History,  \iic. 
In  One  Volume. 


"Who  has  not,  at  some  time,  desired  to  recall  the  title  of  a 
book,  a  poem,  or  a  picture,  or  some  name  of  a  person  in  a  novel 
or  play,  without  being  able  at  the  moment  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  or  remember  its  exact  associations?  At  such  moments 
The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  will,  to  adopt  a  familiar  for- 
mttia>  come  as  a  lioon  and  a  lylesslns:/*— I^oim/oji  MIy  News, 

Will  take  the  place  of  a  (^clopedia  that  fills  a  whole  shelf." 

^New  York  Times, 
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A  KALEIDOSCOPE  OF  ROME. 

WITH  PICTUKE8  BY  A.  CASTAIGNE. 

IT  is  ebb-tide  in  mo<irrn  Rome  just  now.  and  distancp,  and  by  candle-light,  the  effect  was 
the  waters  of  progress  have  subsided  to  the  really  extraordinary.  Rome  has  been  enam- 
lowest  water-mark,  leaving  bare  many  things  eled,  and  the  enamel  is  cracking  unexpectedly 
which  have  long  been  hidden  liy  t  he  flood  of  soon.  Home  is  restoring  to  GsMsr  the  things 
politics  and  social  change.  After  a  period  that  are  C'e^iar's.  They  are  much  bigger  and 
of  great  and  disastrous  activity,  the  sleepy  finer  things  than  the  symmetrical,  stuccoed 
indifTerence  of  old  times  is  settling  once  cubes  which  have  lately  been  piled  up  every- 
more  upon  the  city,  the  race  for  imaginary  where  in  heaven-offending  masses,  and  one  is 
wealth  is  over,  time  is  a  tlnig  in  the  market,  glad  to  come  hack  to  them  after  the  night- 
money  is  scarce,  dwellings  are  plentiful,  the  mare  that  has  lasted  twenty  years.  One  is 
Streets  are  quiet  by  day  and  night,  and  only  suriMiBed,  moreover,  to  find  how  little  per* 
those  who  .still  have  something  to  lose,  or  manent  effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
very  modest  hopeii  of  gain,  take  an  interest  squandering  of  countless  millions  during  the 
in  public  affairs.  One  may  dream  again  in  building  mania,  beyond  a  terrible  destruction 
Rome,  as  one  dreamed  thirly  years  ago,  when  of  trees,  and  certain  modilications  of  natural 
all  the  clocks  were  set  once  a  fortnif^ht  to  local  peculiarities.  To  do  the  moderns  justice, 
follow  the  sun,  when  we  used  to  ask  at  what  they  have  done  no  one  act  of  vandalism  as  bad 
time  it  would  be  midday,  and  were  told  that  as  fifty,  at  least,  committed  by  the  barons 
it  would  be  noon  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  or  of  the  middle  ages,  though  they  have  shown 
eighteen  o'clock,  according:  to  the  time  of  very  much  worse  taste  in  such  new  things  as 
year.  l!ut.  as  the  French  proverb  tells  us,  they  have  set  up  m  tlie  place  of  the  old. 
noon  never  came  as  early  as  fourteen  o'clock  The  charm  of  Rome  has  never  been  in  its 
— "  W  rfirrrhrz  ptis  mull  d  qmtorze  heures!»  architecture,  nor  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets, 
Dues  any  one  remember  Mme.  Rachel,  who  though  the  loveliness  of  its  old-time  gardens 
used  to  enamel  unsatisfactory  complexions  contributed  much  which  is  now  in  great  part 
«for  one  occasion*  or  "for  life»?  There  lost.  It  can  certainly  not  be  said,  either, 
was  much  talk  of  her  in  her  day.  Those  that  the  ;Hl-8ubduing  magic  of  old  Rome  lay 
whom  she  enameled  dared  not  smile,  for  the  specially  in  ita  historical  associations,  since 
composition  would  have  cracked;  but  at  a  Rome  has  been  loved  to  the  verge  of  folly  by 
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half-edneated  girls,  by  extremely  flippant 

little  women  of  the  world,  and  by  empty- 
headed  dandies  without  numl)f»r,  as  well  as 
by  most  of  the  men  of  genius  who  have  ever 
spesA  much  time  tbere. 

In  the  middle  afne?^  nnp  might  know  all  that 
was  to  be  known.  But  times  have  changed 
since  the  medieval  scholar  wrote  his  bwk, 
*D€  omnibus  rebus  d  quibuxdum  aliis.^  We 
cannot  all  In*  nrcha-oloy^istri.  !'erha)»s  when 
we  go  and  stand  in  the  Forum  we  have  a  lew 
general  ideas  about  the  relative  positiona  of 
the  old  buildings:  we  know  the  Portico  of 
the  Twelve  Cods,  the  temple  of  Concord,  the 
liaailica  Julia,  the  Ltmple  of  Castor  and  i'ol- 
liix;  we  have  a  more  vague  notion  of  the 
Senate-c'hamlier;  the  liideous  arch  of  S(']tti- 
mius  iSeverus  stares  us  in  the  face;  so  does 
the  column  of  Phocas;  perhaps  we  hiave  heen 
told  where  the  rostra  stood,  and  that  the 
queer  fragment  of  masonry  by  the  arch  is  the 
«  umbilicus,**  the  lluman  center  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  icnowing  these 
thin^''s,  any  more  than  there  is  any  very 
strong  reason  lor  knowing  them,  if  one  is 
not  a  student.  There  is  a  plan  of  the  place 
in  every  guide-book,  with  a  deecription  writ- 
ten to  be  read  while  running. 

And  yet,  without  much  delinite  knowledge, 
—with  « little  Latin  and  lees  Greek,*  per- 
haps,—many  men  and  women,  the  guide-book 
in  their  hands  forf};otten  for  onf  rnomont,  have 
leaned  upon  a  block  ot"  marble  with  lialf- 
closed,  musing  eyes,  and  breath  drawn  so 
slow  that  it  is  almost  ([uiet,  held  in  day- 
dream wonder;  and  they  have  seen  rise  a 
vision  of  past  things  and  beings,  even  in  the 
broad  afternoon  sunshine,  out  of  stones  that 
fememlter  C;ef;ar  s  footstep,  and  from  walls 
that  have  echoed  with  Antony's  speech. 
There  they  troop  up  the  Sacred  Way,  the 
shock-headed,  wool-draped,  beak-nosed  Ro- 
mans; there  they  stand  together  in  groups 
at  the  corner  of  Saturn's  temple;  there  the 
half-naked  plebeian  children  clamber  u[)on 
the  pedestals  nf  the  columns  to  watch  the 
crowd,  and  double  the  men's  deep  tones  with 
a  treble  of  childish  chatter;  there  the  noble 
boy,  with  his  bordered  toga,  his  keen  young 
face,  and  longing  backward  look,  h  hnrried 
home  out  of  the  throng  by  the  tall  household 
slave,  who  carries  his  schooUtablete  and  is 
responsible  for  his  safely.  A  con.-Aii]  fjoes  by, 
twelve  lictors  marching  with  him— black- 
browed,  square-jawed,  relentless  men,  with 
their  rods  and  axes.  Then  two  closed  litters 
are  carried  past  by  fn*:,  black,  oily  fellows,  be- 
side whom  walk  freedmen  and  lireek  slaves, 
and  three  or  four  be-curled  and  be-scented 
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parasites,  the  shadows  of  the  grrat  men  in 

the  litters.  Under  their  very  feet  the  little 
Htroet-boys  play  their  game  of  pitching  at 
tiny  pyramids  of  dried  lupins— because  they 
have  no  fdberts,  and  lupins  are  almost  as 
good;  and  as  the  dandified  hanger-on  of  Mae- 
cenas, straining  his  ear  for  the  sound  of  his 
patron's  voice  from  within  the  litter,  heed- 
lessly crushes  the  little  yellow  beans  in.der 
his  sandal,  the  particular  small  boy  whose 
stake  in  smashed  clenches  his  fist,  and  with 
flashing  eyes  curses  the  dandy's  dead  to  the 
fourth  generation  of  ;i.'^cendants,  and  he  and 
his  companions  turn  and  scatter  like  mice 
as  one  of  the  biggest  slaves  threateningly 
raises  his  hand. 

Absurd  details  rise  in  the  dream.  An  (dd 
crone  is  selling  roasted  chestnuts  in  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
a  tipsy  soldier  is  reeling  to  his  quarters  with 
his  helmet  stuck  on  wrong  side  foremost;  a 
knot  of  Jewish  money-changers,  with  long 
curls  and  high  caps,  are  talking  eagerly  in 
Hebrew,  and  clutching  the  little  bags  they 
hide  in  the  sleeves  of  their  yellow  Eastern 
gowns;  a  bright-eyed,  skinny  woman  of  the 
people  boxes  her  daughter's  ears  for  having 
smile<l  at  one  of  the  rich  nun's  j>:irMsi*e8, 
and  the  girl,  already  crying,  still  looks  atter 
tiie  fashionable  good-for-nothing  under  her 
mother's  upraised  arm. 

.\11  about  stretches  the  vast  humming  city 
of  low-built  houses  covering  the  short,  steep 
hills  and  filling  all  the  hollows  between;  the 
seething  Subura  lies  northeast  ward ;  the  yel- 
low river  is  beyond  the  few  buildings  to  the 
west;  southward  rise  the  enchanted  villas  of 
the  Csesars;  due  east  is  the  Ksquiline  of  evil 
fame,  redeemed  and  jdanted  with  trees  and 
beautitied  by  Mtecenas,  but  haunted  even 
to-day,  say  modem  Romans,  by  the  grim 
ghosts  of  murderers  and  thieves  who  there 
diet!  bloody  deaths  of  quivering  torture.  All 
around,  the  sun  sinks  and  the  cool  shadows 
quench  the  hot  light  on  the  \\  hite  pavements, 
the  ever-inereasing  crowds  of  men  — always 
more  men  than  women— move  inward,  half 
unconsciously  and  out  of  inborn  habit,  to  the 
Forum,  the  center  of  the  empire,  the  middle 
of  the  world,  the  boiling-point  of  the  whole 
earth's  riches  and  strength  and  life. 

Then,  as  the  traveler  muses  out  his  short 
breathing-space,  the  vision  grows  confused, 
and  Home-'s  huge  ghosts  go  stalking,  riding, 
clanging,  raving  through  the  surging  dream- 
throng,  —  Caesar,  Brutus,  I'ompey,  Catiline,  Ci- 
cero, Caligula,  Vitellius,  Hadrian,— and  close 
upon  them,  (lauls  and  Goths  and  Huns,  and  all 
barbarians,  till  the  dream  is  a  kaleidoscope 
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of  school-learned  names  that  have  suddenly 
taken  shadows  of  f^eat  faces  out  of  liome*s 
shadow  storehouse,  and  gorgeous  arms  and 
streaming  draperies,  and  all  at  once  the 
sight-seer  shivers  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
[Kisses  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  shakes 
himself,  and  goes  away  rather  hastily,  lest  he 
should  take  the  fever  and  turn  ghost  himself. 

It  matters  very  little  whether  the  day- 
dream much  resembles  the  reality  of  ages 
ago,  whether  hoys  played  with  lupins  then,  or 
old  women  roasted  chestnuts  in  the  streets, 
or  whether  such  unloving  spirits  should  be 
supposed  to  visit  one  man  in  one  vision.  It 
matters  very  little,  especially  to  the  traveler 
himself.  He  has  had  an  impression  which 
has  not  been  far  removed  from  an  emotion, 
and  his  day  has  not  been  lost,  if  it  be  true 
that  emotion  is  the  soul's  only  measure  of 
time.  I'erhaps  the  secrets  of  Home's  mys- 
terious charm  lie  hidden  somewhere  in  that 
fact.  The  place,  the  people,  the  air,  the  crys- 
talline brightness  of  winter,  the  passion-stir- 
ring sirocco  of  autumn,  the  lovelines.s  of  the 
long  spring,  the  »leep,  still  heat  of  summer, 
the  atmosphere,  the  city,  the  humanity,  are 
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all  breeders  of  emotions  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Because  Rome  wa-s  once  so  very  great 
indeed,  a  small  amount  of  ima<^nation  in  the 
tourist  here  produces  in  him  the  greatest 
possible  emotional  result  People  who  fancy 
that  they  understand  Home  seem  to  be  more 
common  than  people  who  imajrine  that  they 
know  all  about  other  places;  and  in  traveling 
nothing  is  so  flattering  to  the  traveler  as  to  be 
able  to  think  that  he  understands  what  hr  sees. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  brief  paper 
to  analyze  the  emotions  of  the  average  tour- 
ist. In  these  days,  since  analysis,  so  called, 
has  become  cheap  and  general,  the  tourist  has 
little  difficulty  in  analyzing  himself,  and  next 
to  none  at  all  in  making  public  the  results  of 
his  self-chemistry.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  how 
many  people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  butcher 
their  own  souls,  quarter  them,  and  diqpose  of 
them  pieooneal  to  the  public,  eren  as  ca^s 
meat. 

The  men  of  Tnistevere  (the  section  ((be- 
yond the  Tiber")  boast  that  they  are  of 
better  blood  than  the  other  Romans.  They 
may  be  right.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  just 
such  small  ancit  nt  trilies  have  kept  alive, 
never  intermarrying  with  their  neighln^rs, 
nor  losing  their  original  speech.  There  are 
villages  in  the  south  where  (ireek  ia  spoken, 
others  where  Albanian  is  the  lant^iafre.  There 
is  one  in  Calabria  where  the  people  speak 
nothing  but  I^edm<mteee.  Italy,  too,  has  al- 
ways been  a  land  of  individualities  rather 
than  of  amalgamations,  and  she  has  owed 
most  of  her  greatness  to  the  fact.  So  the 
Trasleverines  claim  that  they  have  preserve<l 
their  individuality.  This  is  true  at  least  of 
the  quarter  where  they  live,  cut  off  by  the 
river  from  the  mod^nizing  fever  which  has 
raged  so  dangerously  through  the  length  uid 
breadth  of  Rome  proper. 

Ttastevere  is  full  of  crooked  little  streets 
and  irregularly  shaiuMl  nin-n  places;  the 
hou.ses  are  not  high,  thv  windows  are  small 
and  old-fa.shioned,  and  the  entrances  dark  and 
low.  But  Trastevere  is  not  a  dirty  quarter;  on 
the  contrary,  to  eyes  that  understand  Italians, 
there  ia  a  certain  dignity  in  its  jjoverty,  which 
contrasts  strongly  wth  the  slipshod  publicity 
of  household  dirt  one  u.sed  to  .see  in  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  «  Monti."  for  instance. 

The  long,  hollow  Italian  reed-cane  stuck  out 
of  an  upper  window  and  «gc^ed,»  as  sailors 
say,  with  any  old  bits  of  line,  is  a  convenient 
thing  for  hanging  out  clothes  to  dry,  and  was 
probably  used  for  the  same  purpose  several 
hundred  years  ago.  The  little  inner  court 
where  the  well  is  may  have  been  wider  in 


those  days,  but  it  must  always  have  been  a 
cool,  secluded  place  in  which  the  women 
could  wTangle  and  tear  one  another's  hair  in 
decent  privacy  and  comfort,  in  the  days 
when  everything  went  to  the  gutter  it  wjus  a 
wise  precaution  to  have  as  few  windows  as 
possible  on  the  outside  of  one's  house.  The 
wine-shops  and  cook-sliops,  then  as  now, 
opened  directly  upon  the  street^  because 
they  were,  as  they  still  often  are,  mere  single 
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vaulted  chambers  having  no  communication 
with  the  house  within  either  by  door  or  stair- 
case. In  old  Rome,  as  in  Trastevere  to-day, 
there  must  have  been  an  air  of  mystery  about 
all  dwelling-hou.ses.  In  those  days,  far  more 
than  now,  the  head  of  the  house  was  lord, 
master,  and  despot  within  his  own  walls:  but 
something  of  that  power  remains  by  tradition 
of  right  at  the  present  time,  and  the  patri- 
archal system  is  not  yet  wholly  dead.  The 
bnshiess  of  the  man  was  to  work  and  to  fight 

for  his  wife  and  children,  just  as  to  fight  and 
hunt  for  his  family  were  the  occupations  of 
the  American  Indian.  The  return  he  received 
was  absolute  obedience  and  abject  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  superiority.  The  government- 
fed  Indian  and  the  Roman  paterfamilias  of 
to-day  do  very  little  fighting,  working,  or 
hunting,  ])ut  in  their  several  ways  they  still 
claim  much  of  the  same  slavish  obedience  as 
in  old  times.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
iinwadays  the  self-a.s.sertion  of  women  is  not 
due  to  the  fall  in  value  of  men,  since  it  is  no 
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longer  necessary  to  pursue  wild  be;usts  for 
food,  since  fighting  is  reduced  to  a  science 
tiiught  in  three  months  and  seldom  re(iuired 
for  a  long  time,  and  since  work  has  become 
80  largely  the  monopoly  of  the  nimble  type- 
writ' i.  WoiiK  n  ask  themselves  and  others, 
with  at  liast  a  show  of  justice,  whether, 
since  man's  occupation  is  to  sit  still  and 
think,  they  might  not,  with  a  little  practice, 
sit  quite  as  still  as  he,  and  think  to  as  good 
a  purpose.  In  our  ow^n  country  it  was  one 
thing  to  fell  big  trees,  build  log  huts,  dam 
stifaiiis,  plow  stony  ground,  kill  bears,  and 
fight  Indians;  it  is  (juite  anothtT  to  sit  in  a 
comfortable  chair  before  a  plate-glass  win- 
dow and  dictate  notes  in  barbarous  English 
to  a  dumb  and  skilful  stenograplu  r. 

But  it  is  worth  noting  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  woman's  independence  the  air 
of  privacy,  not  to  say  of  mystery,  disappears 
from  the  modern  dwelling.  In  Trastovcrc 
things  have  not  gone  so  far  yet.  One  cannot 
thread  the  narrow  streets  without  wondering 
a  little  about  the  lives  of  the  grav^  black- 
us 


eyed,  harsh-voiced  people  who  go  in  and  out 
by  the  dark  entrances,  and  stand  together  in 
groups  in  Piaxzji  Komana,  or  close  to  I'onte 
Sisto,  early  in  the  morning,  and  just  before 
midday,  and  again  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

It  .seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  real  simplicity 
of  the  Italian  Latin  to  put  on  a  quite  u.seless 
look  of  mystery  on  all  occasions,  and  to  as- 
sume the  air  of  a  conspirator  when  buying  a 
cabbage;  and  more  than  one  great  foreign 
writer  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  believing 
the  Italian  character  to  be  profoundly  com- 
plicattMi.  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  needs 
much  deeper  duplicity  to  maintain  an  iippenr- 
ance  of  frankness  under  trying  circumstances 
than  to  make  a  mystery  of  one's  marketing 
and  a  {iri)f<  Kind  secret  of  one's  cookery.  There 
arc  few  thinjxs  which  the  poor  Italian  more 
dislikes  than  to  be  watched  when  he  is  buy- 
ing and  preparing  his  food,  though  he  will 
ask  any  one  to  share  it  with  him  when  it  is 
ready ;  but  he  is  almost  as  prone  to  hide  every- 
thing else  that  goes  on  inside  his  house,  un- 
less  he  has  fair  warning  of  a  visit,  and  full 
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time  to  prepare  himself  for  it.  This  is  per* 
hapB  not  entirely  a  race  peculiarity,  but 
rather  a  snnnval  of  medieval  life  a«  it  was 
all  over  Europe.  There  are  pretty  clear  indi- 
OBtioiiB  in  our  own  literotofe  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  did  not  like  to  be  cnuf^ht  unpropared  by 
inquisitive  visitors.  The  silLs  and  satins  in 
which  they  are  portrayed  wouM  not  huvii 
lasted  a  lifetime,  as  they  did,  if  they  had 
been  worn  every  day.  As  for  the  cleanlinees 
of  those  tiroes,  the  lees  said  about  it  the  bet- 
ter. In  Rome  there  was  a  long  period  during 
which  not  a  sinjifle  aqueduct  was  in  working; 
order,  and  it  was  a  trade  to  clear  a  supply 
of  water  out  of  the  Tflier  from  a  portion  of 
the  yellow  mud  hy  letting  it  settlp  in  reser- 
voirs, and  to  sell  it  in  the  streets  for  all  house- 
hold purposes.  Who  washed  in  those  days  ? 
It  is  safer  to  ask  the  question  now  than  it 
Vould  have  been  then,  rrobably  those  per- 
sons washed  who  were  the  fortunate  owners 
of  a  house  well  or  a  rahnwater  cistern,  and 
those  who  had  neither  did  not.  Perhaps  that 
was  very  mueh  the  same  all  over  Europe.  It 
is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  Trastevere  that 
it  is  not  a  dirtjr  ptaoe  tinlay,  by  Italian  stan- 
dards. 

And  yet  it  has  preserved  much  of  its  old 
appearance  and  many  of  its  old  customs, 
though  separated  only  by  the  river  from  the 
scene  of  the  modem  architect's  moat  barbar- 
ous deeds.  It  is  almost  all  that  is  preserved 
of  the  Rome  of  thirty  years  ago,  beyond  the 
churches  and  monuments  and  ^^reat  palaces. 
Here  the  clothes  are  hung  out  to  dry  over 
the  streets,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  windows 
from  which  they  hang  there  are  pots  of 
grow  ing;  herbs  and  sweet  flowers  basil,  rose- 
mary, and  red  carnations.  Here  one  sees  men 
and  women  in  old-fashioned  clothes;  but  their 
dark  faces  are  calm  and  contented,  compared 
with  the  eager,  haggard  features  which  have 
become  so  common  of  late  years  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.  Here  Uiere  has  been  no 
sudden  flood  of  fictitious  prosperity  and  paper 
wealth,  but  neither  has  there  been  any  retir- 
ing wave  to  sweep  away  all  but  life,  and 
sometimes  life  too,  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
bankruptcy.  Nor  has  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury produced  here  the  miserable,  unhealthy 
throng  of  ill-grown  hoys  and  girls  who  crowd 
the  Roman  pavements  at  the  school  hours 
twice  a  day.  The  people  of  Trastevere  look 
sounder  and  stronger  in  every  way;  they  are 
qnieter  and  more  dignified;  the  men  seem 
more  manly,  the  women  more  womanly,  the 
children  more  childlike,  the  whole  population 
more  natural. 


The  tendency  in  Rome  has  of  late  been 
toward  the  artificial,  and  it  i.^  a  refreshment 

to  come  upon  some  untouched  portion  of 
what  is  good  as  well  as  picturesque.  The 
attempt  to  produce  a  modem  capital  at  all 

hazards  and  costs  has  told  upon  the  {)(>i>ula- 
tion  as  well  as  upon  the  city  itself.  For  at 
fH'eat  centers  thu  tirst  result  of  modern  civil- 
iziition  is  vice,  and  the  next  is  degeneracy. 
It  is  really  rpiite  useless  to  ign<ire  *he  fact  ir 
print,  when  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  every 
man  in  his  senses.  Italy  is  no  worse  than 
other  countries,  but  neither  is  she  an  excep- 
tion to  the  {general  rule;  and  since  the  most 
necessary  institutions  of  civilization  are  pris- 
on) and  hospitals,  it  is  to  Italy's  credit  tiiat 
she  should  have  spent  as  much  as  she  has 
upon  them,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  utterly 
senseless  extravagance  in  other  directions. 

Old  Rome  was,  in  a  sense,  genuine,  which 
does  not  moan  exactly  the  same  as  « sim- 
ple." There  was  very  little  pretense  about  it, 
though  some  of  the  realities  were  compli- 
cated enough,  according  to  our  ideas.  Modem 
civilization  is  made  vulgar  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  pretense,  of  sham,  of  miserable 
imitation,  which  its  really  good  things  bring 
in  their  train.  This  vulgarity  .sometimes 
goes  to  such  lengths  as  to  become  positively 
pathetic.  Is  it  not  pathetic  to  see  how  the 
poor  woman  struggles  against  impossible 
odds  to  produce  a  cheap  imitation  of  the 
rich  woman's  tinery  ?  Is  there  not  something 
pitiful  beyond  words  in  the  crumpled  paper 
flowers  fastened  upon  the  limp  old  hat  that 
has  been  t<'n  times  twisted  to  shapelessness 
in  the  utlempt  to  follow  the  changing  fash- 
ions ?  In  old  days  the  women  of  the  people  in 
Rome  wore  no  hats  at  all,  which  was  cheaper, 
simpler,  and  far  more  becoming.  It  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  crimes  done  in  the  name 
of  religion  since  the  world's  beginning.  One 
for^n-ts  the  sins  done  for  the  sake  of  fashion, 
which  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  more 
base.  One  forgets  the  hard-earned  wages 
.squandered  on  worthless  finen,\  and,  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale,  the  men  of  small  means 
ruined  by  their  wives'  extravagance — the 
men  who,  to  satisfy  woman's  fancies,  have 
gambled,  have  cheated,  have  stolen,  and 
have  been  ruined  at  last;  the  children  that 
have  been  robbed  of  a  decent  bringing  up  by 
vain  and  reckless  mothers;  worst  of  all,  the 
millions  of  innocent  girls  who,  since  history 
began,  have  sold  their  souls  for  an  ornament, 
for  a  frock,  for  a  tinsel  gimcrack.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  sound  good  sense  in  sumptu- 
ary laws. 

Of  course  the  poorer  the  country  or  the 
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city,  the  cheaper  and  poorer  the  imitation 
of  each  fashionable  freak  must  be.  In  Rome, 
which  is  in  reality  one  of  the  poorest  cities 
in  the  civilized  world,  the  element  of  sham  is 
enormous,  and  is  found  in  eversrthing,  from 
architecture  to  millinery,  nnd  from  millinery 
to  groceries.  In  the  architecture  the  very 
gifts  of  the  Italians  have  turned  against  them. 
Fortbey  are  born  en^jfineers  and  mathemati- 
cians, and  by  a  really  marvelous  refinement 
of  calculation  they  have  done  miracles  in 
the  construction  of  big  buildings  out  of  alto- 
gether insufficient  material,  while  the  Ital- 
ian workman's  tr:vlitional  skill  in  modeling 
stucco  has  covered  vast  surfaces  of  unsafe 
masonry  with  the  most  hideous  ornamenta- 
tions ever  seen.  One  result  of  all  this  has 
been  a  aeries  of  catastrophes  of  which  a 
detailed  account  would  appa)  grave  men  in 
other  countries;  another  consequence  is  the 
existence  of  a  quantity  of  grotesquely  bad 
street  decoration,  much  of  which  is  already 
beginning  to  crumble  under  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

It  is  srulder  Ptil!  to  see  the  modern  ruins 
of  hourie.s  which  were  not  even  finished  when 
the  crash  put  an  end  to  the  building  mania. 
There  are  many  of  these,  roofless,  window- 
less,  plasterlt^  falling  to  ruin,  and  never 
to  be  inhabited— landmarlcB  of  bankruptcy, 
whole  streets  of  dwellings  built  to  lodge  an 
imaginary  population,  and  which  will  have 
fallen  to  dust  long  before  they  are  ever 
needed. 

Komk'.s  fascination  is  variable,  like  the 
beauty  of  some  most  fascinating  women. 
There  are  days  and  times  when  it  sevm.^ 
hardly  to  exist  at  all.  Om'  walks  ahuii;  tlie 
Via  Naziouale  and  looks  up  at  the  stuccoed 
houses,  and  glances  at  the  cheap  signs  of 
the  cheap  shops,  and  resents  the  superlative 
vulfrarity  of  the  people  he  see.s  and  the 
horrible  Milanese  and  IMedmontese  dialects 
he  hears  on  all  sides.  The  gaudy  advertise- 
ments of  poison.>us  drink.s,  the  disquieting 
features  of  the  overdressed  men  and  \\ oiiu  n 
who  drive  by  in  over-eho\\-y  equipagt^s  the 
insolent  stare  of  the  military  men  in  their 
skin-tight  gray  trousers,  the  noisy.  du?ty, 
horn-blowing  tram-cars,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  of  the  sort,  contribute  to  produce  a 
horribly  depres,sing  effect,  (in  such  days,  in 
the  hour  t>f  one's  discontent.  tl,e  very  air  huis 
ail  evil  uii-te.  the  blue  Komun  skv  has  a  dustv, 
colorle.xs  look,  and  all  artificial  hues  are  of- 
fen.^ive,  so  that  one  for  the  nobility  of 

a  black-and-white  universe. 

IVrbaps  the  climate  has  special  power  to 


call  up  these  moods  in  a  man,  as  It  has  vir- 
tue, also,  to  soothe  and  charm  him  at  other 
times.  The  wind  changes,  and  blows  softly 
from  the  west,  the  sun  sinks  toward  the  dis- 
tant sea,  the  pale  sky  turns  as  blue  as  sapphire, 
and  the  swallows  shoot  down  like  the  fli^^ht  of 
a  thousand  arrows  from  the  lofty  eaves  of 
an  old  palace.  Down  in  Piazza  Colonna,— a 
forum  with  cafes  for  temples  and  a  band- 
stand for  the  rostra,  but  in  a  sense  the  real 
forum  of  to-day,— in  the  shade  of  the  great 
buildings,  the  people  begin  to  gather  toge- 
ther toward  evening,  in  little  groups,  by  tens 
and  scores,  and  by  and  by  in  hundreds:  the 
carriages  cruwd  one  upon  another  at  a  foot- 
pace, and  the  idlers  line  the  carriageway  on 
each  sidi',  niovin^^  alonp:  a  little,  now  and 
then,  to  get  a  better  view,  at  a  rate  that 
cannot  be  called  walking.  The  types  of  life 
appear  in  their  social  order  dowTi  to  the  low- 
est |,aade  that  can  afford  a  good  hat,  but  no 
lower.  That  seems  to  be  the  test  in  Piazza 
Colonna.  It  is  surely  not  a  severe  one,  though 
it  would  hardly  have  found  favor  with  cEi- 
cinnatus. 

It  is  strange  that  just  at  that  hour  and 
place  one  should  be  sbrnck  l\v  the  absence  of 
all  vulgarity,  as  one  was  stifled  by  its  over- 
whelming presence  an  hour  earlier  in  the  \'ia 
Nadonale.  The  people  are  quiet— notably  so^ 
as  c<Hnpared  with  the  l  eople  of  most  citieB. 
There  is  a  softness,  a  mellow  ness.  in  the  air, 
which  steals  into  the  soul  with  an  inexplicable 
power  of  fascination.  The  bitterest,  weariest 
man  must  feel  just  then  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether sorrow  to  live.  And  strolling  onward 
toward  the  old  city,  he  bears  the  growing 
charm  with  him,  and  finds,  perhaps,  that  it 
has  a  creative  power  of  its  own,  like  the  air 
of  dreams,  out  of  which  the  possible  and  the 
impossible  are  shaped  at  the  faint  sugges- 
tion of  a  passing  thought,  so  that  what  has 
never  exi.sted  is  suddenly  as  familiar  as  with  a 
lifelong  intimacy  of  association.  Uur  dreams 
hardly  ever  seem  vulgar  to  us,  because  they 
are  generally  the  expression  of  our  ovm 
Uistes,  and  they  tell  us  to  some  extent  what 
we  should  be  if  we  had  our  choice  of  body, 
soul,  and  sharactw.  Is  any  man  vulgar  in 
his  own  ^es? 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  impressions 

which  Rome  makes  upon  a  thoughtful  man 
vary  more  according  to  the  wind  and  the 
lime  of  day  than  those  he  ieels  in  other 
cities.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  no  capital  in 
all  the  w.irld  which  has  such  contnist^  to 
show  within  a  mile  of  each  other^one  might 
almost  say  within  a  dozen  steps. 
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One  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
Rome,  for  instance,  is  the  Via  del  Tritone, 
which  is  the  only  passage  between  the  Pin- 
cian  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  from  the  region 
of  Piazza  Colonna  toward  the  railway-station 
and  the  new  quarter.  During  the  busy  hours 
of  the  day  a  carriage  can  rarely  move  through 
its  narrower  portions  any  faster  than  at  a 
foot-pace,  and  the  insufficient  pavements  are 
thronged  with  pedestrians.  In  a  measure, 


between  milk-carts,  omnibuses,  and  dustmen's 
barrows,  preceded  by  butchers*  vans  and  fol- 
lowed by  miserable  cabs,  smart  dog-carts, 
and  high-wheeled  country  vehicles  driven 
by  rough,  booted  men  wearing  green-lined 
cloaks  and  looking  like  stage  bandits;  even 
saddle-horses  are  sometimes  led  that  way,  to 
save  time;  and  on  each  side  flow  two  streams 
of  human  beings  of  every  type  to  be  found 
between  Porta  Angelica  and  Porta  San  Gio- 
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the  Tritone  in  Rome  corresponds  to  (Jalata 
bridge  in  Constantinople.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  most  of  the  population  of  the  city 
must  have  passed  at  least  once  through  the 
crowded  little  street,  which  somehow,  in  the 
rain  of  millions  that  lasted  for  two  years, 
did  not  manage  to  attract  to  itself  even  the 
little  sum  which  would  have  sufficed  to  wden 
it  by  a  few  yards.  It  is  as  though  the  con- 
tents of  Rome  were  daily  drawn  through  a 
keyhole.  In  the  Tritone  are  to  be  seen  daily 
magnificent  equipages,  jammed  in  the  string. 


vanni.  A  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
pushes  past  a  troop  of  dirty  school-children, 
and  is  almost  driven  into  an  open  barrel  of 
salt  codfish,  in  the  door  of  a  poor  shop,  by 
a  black-faced  charcoal-man  carrying  a  sack 
on  his  head  more  than  half  as  high  as  him- 
self. .\  party  of  jolly  young  (Jerman  tour- 
ists in  loose  clothes,  with  red  books  in  their 
hands,  and  their  field-gla.sses  hanging  by 
straps  across  their  shoulders,  trj'  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  flower-girls  dres.sed  in 
sham  Sabine  costumes,  and  utter  exclama- 
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tions  of  astonishment  and  admiration  when 
they  themselves  are  almost  run  down  by  a 
couple  of  the  giant  Royal  Grenadiers,  each 
six  feet  five  or  thereabouts,  besides  nine 
inches,  or  so,  of  crested  helmet  aloft,  gor- 
geous, gigantic,  and  spotless.  Clerks  by  the 
dozen  and  liveried  messengers  of  the  minis- 
tries struggle  in  the  press;  ladies  gather 
their  skirts  closely,  and  try  to  pick  a  dainty 
way  where,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  «  dain » 
(a  word  which  Dr.  Johnson  confesses  that  he 
could  not  find  in  any  dictionary,  but  which  he 
thinks  might  he  very  u.seful);  servant  girls, 
smart  children  with  nurses  and  hoops  going 
up  to  the  Pincio,  black-browe<l  washerwomen 
with  big  baskets  of  clothes  on  their  heads, 
stumpy  little  infantry  soldiers  in  gray  uni- 


f  orms,  priests,  f  riars,  venders  of  boot-laces  and 
thread,  vegetable-sellers  pushing  hand-carts 
of  green  things  in  and  out  among  the  horses 
and  vehicles  with  amazing  dexterity,  and  yell- 
ing their  cries  in  superhumanly  high  voices- 
there  is  no  end  to  the  multitude.  If  the  day 
is  showery,  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the  confusion 
in  the  Tritone  when  umbrellas  of  every  age, 
material,  and  color  are  all  opened  at  once, 
while  the  people  who  have  none  crowd  into 
the  codfish  shop  and  the  liquor-seller's  and 
the  tobacconist's,  with  the  traditional  con 
permesno  of  excuse  for  entering  when  they 
do  not  mean  to  buy  anything;  for  the  Ro- 
mans are  mostly  civil  people  and  fairly  goo<l- 
natured.  But  rain  or  shine,  at  the  busy  hours, 
the  place  is  always  crowded  to  overflowing 
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with  every  description  of  vehicle  and  every  a  steady  yellow  flame.  Possibly,  at  the  sound 

type  of  humanity.  of  the  leathern  curtain  slapping  the  stone 

Out  of  the  liabel— a  horizontal  Babel!—  door-posts  as  it  falls  behind  you,  a  sad-look- 

you  may  turn  into  the  little  church  dedicated  ing  sacristan  may  shuffle  out  of  a  dark  comer 

to  the  "Holy  Guardian  Angels.*  It  stands  to  see  who  has  come  in;  possibly  not.  He 

on  the  south  side  of  the  Tritone,  in  that  may  be  asleep,  or  he  may  be  busy  folding 

part  which  is  broader,  and  which  a  little  vestments  in  the  sacristy.    The  dead  need 

while  ago  was  still  called  the  Via  dell'  An-  little  protection  from  the  living,  nor  does  a 

gelo  Custode— Guardian  Angel  street.  It  is  sacristan  readily  put  himself  out  for  nothing, 

an  altogether  insignificant  little  church,  and  You  may  stand  there  undisturbed  as  long  as 

strangers  scarcely  ever  visit  it.  But  going  you  please,  and  see  what  all  the  world's  noise 

down  the  Tritone,  when  your  ears  are  split-  comes  to  in  the  end.   Or  it  may  be,  if  the 

ting  and  your  eyes  are  confused  with  the  departed  person  belonged  to  a  pious  confra- 

kaleidoscopic  figures  of  the  scurrying  crowd,  temity,  that  you  chance  upon  the  brothers 

you  may  lift  the  heavy  leathern  curtain,  and  of  the  society— clad  in  dark  hoods  with  only 
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leave  the  hurly-burly  outside,  and  find  your-  holes  for  their  eyes,  and  no  man  recognized 

self  all  alone  in  the  quiet  presence  of  death,  by  his  neighbor— chanting  penitential  psiilma 

the  end  of  all  hurly-burly  and  confusion.  It  and  hymns  for  the  one  whom  they  all  know 

is  quite  possible  that  under  the  high,  still  because  he  is  dead,  and  they  are  living, 

light  in  the  round  church  with  its  four  niche-  Such  contrasts  are  not  lacking  in  Rome, 

like  chapels,  you  may  see  draped  in  black  There  are  plenty  of  them  everywhere  in  the 

that  thing  which  no  one  ever  mistakes  for  world,  perhaps,  but  they  are  more  striking 

anything  el.se:  and  round  about  the  coffin  a  here,  in  proportion  as  the  outward  forms  of 

dozen  tall  wax  candles  may  Imj  burning  with  religious  practice  are  more  ancient,  unchang- 
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ing,  and  impressive.  For  there  is  nothing 
▼eryimpresahre  or  imeliftviing  about  thedaily 

outside  world,  specially  in  Rome. 

Home,  the  worldly,  is  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which 
those  who  rule  it  are  aiudoiis  to  force  into 
the  positron  of  a  {^reat  power.  One  need  not 
criticize  their  aciiua  too  harshly;  their  mo- 
tiTea  can  hardly  be  anything  but  patriotic, 
considering  the  fearful  sacrifices  they  impose 
upon  their  country.  I'ut  they  are  not  the 
men  who  brought  about  Italian  unity.  They 
are  the  successors  of  those  men;  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  that  unification,  and  they 
have  dreamed  a  dream  of  ambition  beside 
which*  conaidering  the  meana  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  projects  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon  sink  into  comparative  insifjnifi- 
cance.  At  ail  events,  the  worldly,  modern, 
outward  Italian  Rome  is  very  far  behind  the 
great  European  capitals  in  development,  not 
to  say  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  «  Lay » 
Borne,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  is  not 
in  the  least  a  remarkable  city. 

«  Ecclesiastic  »  Rome  is  the  stronghold  of  a 
most  tremendous  fact,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  Christianity  najr  be  considered.  U 
one  could,  in  imagination,  detach  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  church,  one 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  no  single  liv- 
ing man  fxnsesses  the  far-reaching  and  last- 
ing power  which  in  each  succeeding  papal 
reign  belongs  to  the  Pope,  liehind  the  Pope 
stfldids  the  fact  which  confers,  maintains,  and 
extends  that  power  from  century  to  century 
— a  power  which  is  one  of  the  hugest  ele- 
ments of  the  world'jj  moral  activity,  both  in 
its  own  direct  action  and  in  the  counter- 
action and  antagonism  which  it  calls  forth 
continually. 

It  is  the  all-pervading  presence  of  this 
greatest  fact,  literally,  in  Christendom  which 
has  carried  on  Rome's  importance  from  the 
days  of  the  Csesars,  across  the  chasm  of  the 
dark  ages,  to  the  days  of  the  modem  popee; 
and  it  is  this  really  enormous  importance 
which  continually  throws  forward  into  cruel 
relief  the  puerilities  and  inanities  of  the  daily 
outward  world.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
that  importance  which  makes  old  Roman  so- 
ciety what  it  is,  with  its  virtues,  its  vices, 
its  prejudices,  and  its  strange,  old-fashioned, 
close-fisted  kindliness;  which  makes  the  con- 
trast between  the  Saturnalia  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day night  and  the  cross  signed  with  ashes 
upon  the  forehead  on  .\sh  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, between  the  careless  laughter  of  the 
Roman  beauty  in  Carnival,  and  the  tragic 
earnestness  of  the  same  lovely  face  when 


the  great  ludy  kneels  in  Lent  before  the 
confessional  to  receive  npon  her  benl  head 
the  light  touch  of  the  penitentian'^s  wand, 
taking  her  turn,  perhaps,  with  a  score  of 
women  of  the  people.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
an  always  present  power,  active  throughout 
the  whole  world,  which  throws  deep,  straight 
shadows,  as  it  were,  through  the  Roman 
character,  just  aa  in  certain  ancient  families 
there  is  a  secret  that  makes  grave  the  lives 
of  those  who  know  it. 

In  Rome  itself  one  loses  sight  of  the  Vati- 
can and  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
view  of  them  is  easily  shut  out  when  one  is 
near.  But  at  a  little  distance,  as  you  drive 
out  upon  the  Gampagna,  the  dome  rears  itself 
up  by  degrees,  as  though  a  giant  were  slowly 
thrusting  up  his  helmcted  head  from  the  hori- 
zon; and  as  you  go  farther  away  the  mass 
risea  still  in  respect  of  the  littlenesses  around 
it,  enormous  out  of  all  foreseen  proportion, 
until  it  hugely  masters  and  thrusts  down  all 
the  rest  beneath  the  level  line  of  mist,  and 
towers  alone  above  eveiything,  in  vast  impe- 
rial solitude. 

But  out  upon  ihat  broad  expanse  of  roll- 
ing land  one  need  not  look  forever  at  St. 
Peter's  dome.  Half  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  written  in  stones  and  blood  between 
the  sea-line  and  the  ranging  mountains.  The 
memory  of  a  Brahman  sage,  the  tongue  of  a 
Homer,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  kneaded 
into  one  human  genius,  would  not  suttice  to 
recall,  to  describe,  and  to  judge  all  that  men 
have  done  in  that  bounded  plain. 

Where  the  myths  of  ages  were  born  and 
grew  great  and  died,  where  the  history  of 
five  and  twenty  centuries  lies  buried,  romance 
has  still  life  to  {)ut  forth  a  few  tender  blos- 
soms. For  although  the  day  of  the  CsBsars  is 
darkened,  and  the  twilight  of  their  gods  has 
deepened  into  night,  the  human  heart  has  not 
yet  lived  out  it«  day  nor  earned  its  rest 

On  the  very  spot  where  you  pause,  dim 
primeval  battles  were  fought^  Christian  mar- 
tyrs died,  barbarians  encamped,  I'oman  bar- 
ons slew  one  another,  and  foreign  conquerors 
halted  before  besieging  Rome.  Where  you 
are  standing,  fair  young  St.  Jnlia  may  have 
breathed  her  last  u]ion  the  cross;  Augustus 
may  have  dra^vn  rein  a  moment  there,  while 
Jnlins  Csssar's  funeral  pyre  still  sent  np  its 
pillar  of  smoke  f  rom  the  distant  Forum,  as  the 
.Jews  fed  the  flames,  bewailing  him  through 
seven  days  and  nights;  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  passed  this  way,  riding  to  his  death; 
by  this  road  Paolo  r,iordano  Orsini  led  his 
young  wife  to  haunted  Galera,  having  in  his 
heart  akeady  determined  that  she  should 
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die;  SBvelli,  Frangipani,  Orsini,  Coloima,  Vi-  ment,  so  that  the  saperstition  probably  had  itt 
tellesdhi,  without  niunber,  have  ridden  by,  in  far-away  origin  in  a  spell  of  bygone  days.  But 
war  and  peace^  to  good  aiui  evil  deeda.         it  is  neither  the  moonlight,  nor  the  water, 

nor  the  offering  of  the  obolus  to  the  infernal 
And  a  man's  eyes  oome  back  to  It  ag«n  and  gods,  whereby  the  wanderer  is  sooner  or  later 
apcain  as  he  slowly  turns,  viewinf:  and  re-  brought  ag-ain  to  Rome.  The  center-scekinjj 
viewing  the  broad  grave  of  half  the  world's  force  which  once  drew  all  lh*»  world  to  Ivomes 
greatness.  It  has  the  attracting  fancina-  feet  iri  not  yet  quite  spent,  in  Rienzi's  day 
tion  of  a  distant  and  l<rfty  island  in  the  midst  there  were  not  twenty  thousand  souls,  all 
of  a  lonely  ocean,  and  draws  the  sight  to  told,  within  the  city.  Things  have  changed 
itself  in  the  same  way.  One  cannot  get  rid  again  since  that  time,  and  there  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a  time  when  so  many  people 
of  all  nations  have  been  at  least  once  in  their 
lives  within  Rome's  walls. 

As  for  Koman  moonlight,  however,  it  has 
a  beanty  and  a  magic  of  its  own.  Hoonli^t 
has  everyw  here  the  effect  of  reproducing  the 
day-picture  in  black  and  white,  as  a  painting 
is  reprodnoed  by  engraving  or  etching.  The 
lights  and  shadows,  in  the  course  of  nntare^ 
always  fall  in  the  same  series  of  general 
directions  in  which  they  are  cast  by  the  sun 
from  morning  to  evening;  but  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  her  .southing];  when  near  the  full, 
may  happen  to  cast  at  midsummer  the  long 
shadows  which  the  sun  makes  at  Christmas, 
and  the  contrary.  No  one  seems  to  have 
noticed  thi.s  fact  in  its  connection  with  the 
unexpected  effects  produced  by  the  moon- 
light in  places  well  known  to  us.  We  are 
really  much  more  familiar  with  the  shadows 
where  we  generally  live  than  we  know,  and 
any  sudden  di;iplacemeut  of  them  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  were  such  a  thing  possible^ 
would  probably  j)roduce  a  terrifying  impres- 
sion upon  us.  The  sensation  of  seeing  some- 
thing new,  which  one  so  often  feels  in  the 
moonlight,  is  most  likely  connected  with  the 
difference  in  shadows  caused  by  the  moon's 
chancing  to  be  much  farther  »outh  or  north 
than  the  sun  at  that  time  of  year.  The  char> 
acter  of  moonlight  in  general  in  any  city 
depends  on  the  colors  of  the  houses  and  on 
thdr  shapes.  The  yellowish  staceoed  walls 
^    /  of  Rome  give  back  the  light,  warm  and  soft, 

_^  .        ,  and  the  strong  shadows  are  deeper  and  fuller 

A  TKAaTEVERE  BEAUTY.  than  those  cast  by  white  surfaces  or  gray. 

Even  the  tint  of  the  pavingHBtones  is  less 
of  it  until  he  is  in  the  city  again,  and  even  cold  than  in  other  places.  Moreover,  there 
then  it  haunts  him,  and  impels  him  to  climb  are  nowhere  such  fountains  as  here,  in  every 
to  some  high  place  and  look  at  it  once  more  square,  at  every  comer,  in  every  open  place, 
before  the  sun  goes  do>\D.  The  drawing  power  Lastly,  there  is  perhaps  no  old  city  in  the 
of  Rome  itself  is  proverbial  among  travelers,  world  where  the  architecture  is  so  uniformly 
taking  form  in  the  belief  that  whoever  drinks  bad  as  seen  by  daylight,  and  therefore  so 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  by  moonlight,  and  throws  easily  improved  hy  the  ennobling  change  from 
a  coin  into  the  fountain,  will  some  day  come  vulgar  color  to  plain  black  and  white.  For 
back.  The  name  Trevi  is  sometimes  derived  color  accentuates  vulgarity  of  shape, 
from  «Trivium,»  «  cross-roads,"  and  all  cross-  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  a  moonlight 
roads  belonged  to  Hecat^  goddess  of  enchant-  night  in  Rome  has  a  special  enchantment. 
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The  stillness  is  like  a  pause  in  sweet  music; 
the  sound  of  the  running  water  is  like  the 
chant  of  a  spell.  The  electric  lij^ht  does  not 
dazzle  the  eyes  at  every  turn.  There  is  no 
night  traffic.  Except  dtu-ing  the  short  winter 
season,  there  are  not  many  carriages  about, 
even  in  the  principal  streets.  People  who 
walk  alone  move  quietly,  and  even  those  who 
go  together  in  twos  and  threes  talk  in  low 
tones,  or  not  at  all;  for  enough  of  old-time 
tradition  has  survived  to  make  respectable 
citisem  instinctively  cantions  about  being 
out  late  in  the  less  frequented  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  only  near  the  theaters,  when 
the  play  is  over,  that  there  is  any  life;  and 
in  the  cmtral  part  of  the  OonM»»  near  Ara^ 
gno's  cafe,  and  by  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where 
there  are  many  others^  it  is  not  quiet  until 
an  hour  after  midnight. 

Sometimes,  if  one  wanders  upward  toward 
the  Monti  when  the  moon  is  high,  a  far-off 
voice  rings  through  the  quiet  air— one  of 
those  voicee  whicn  hardly  ever  Dnd  thehr 
way  to  the  stage  nowadays,  and  which,  per- 
haps, would  not  satisfy  the  nervous  taste  of 
our  Wagnerian  times.  In  Japan,  where  al- 
most everything  is  very  artificial,  girls  who 
are  to  sing  in  public  for  a  living  must  break 
their  voices  before  they  are  thought  able  to 
ring  at  all.  The  breaking  consists  in  singing 
as  loud  as  posrible  upon  the  roof  of  the 
house  at  night,  in  the  bitterest  winter  wea- 
ther, until  a  violent  and  dangerous  sore 
throat  ensues.  This  presumably  produces  a 
p«nianent  roughening  and  thickening  of  the 
voeal  chords,  and  the  consequence  is  a  sort 
of  strident,  harsh  tone  which  delights  Japan- 
ese eaiB  but  would  set  most  Enr^iean  teeth 
on  edge.  A  similar  result  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced on  many  voices  by  singing  Wagner's 
later  mnric,  and  there  are  certainly  to  be 
found  person.^  who  prefer  such  s!n<;in<^  to  the 
common  but  perfectly  natural  Italian  tenor. 
Perhaps  it  sounds  better  in  the  moonlight,  in 
those  lonely,  echoing  streets,  than  it  would 
on  the  stage.  At  all  events,  it  is  beautiful, 
as  one  bears  it,  clear,  strong,  natural,  ring- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  phice  and  honr,  as  the 
humming  of  honey-bees  to  a  field  of  flowers 
at  noon,  or  the  desolate  moaning  of  the  tide 
to  a  lonely  ocean  coa.st  at  night.  It  is  the 
sort  of  singing  that  belongs  to  romance.  It 
is  true  that  the  romantic  is  somewhat  out  of 
fashion  just  now.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
nor  a  mere  Ut  of  ill  nature,  to  say  that 
there  are  thousands  of  fastidiously  cultivated 
people  to-day  who  would  think  it  all  theatri- 
cal in  the  extreme,  and  would  be  inclined  to 
despise  thehr  own  taste  if  they  felt  a  secret 
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pleasure  in  the  scene  and  the  song.  But  in 
Rome  even  such  as  they  might  condescend  to 
the  romantic  for  an  houTt  because  in  Home 
such  deeds  have 
been  dared,  such 
loves  have  been 
loved,  such  deaths 
have  been  died, 
that  any  romance, 
no  matter  how 
wild,  has  larger 
prol»bility  in  the 
light  of  what  haa 
actually  been  ex- 
perienced by  real 
men  and  women. 

So  going  alone 
through  the  wind- 
ing moonlighted 
ways  about  Tor  de' 
("onti,  Santa  Maria 
dei  Monti,  and  San 
Pietro  in  Yincoli, 
a  man  need  take 
no  account  of 
modern  fashions 
in  sensation;  and 
if  he  will  but  let 
himself  be  charm- 
ed, the  enchantment  win  take  hold  of  him 
and  lead  him  on  through  a  city  of  dreams 
and  visions,  and  memories  strange  and  great, 
w^ithout  end.  Ever  since  Rome  began  there 
must  have  been  just  such  silvery  nights;  just 
such  a  voice  rang  through  the  same  air  ages 
ago;  just  as  now  the  velvet  shadows  fell  i)all- 
Uke  and  unrolled  themselves  along  the  gray 
pavemeilt  under  the  lofty  columns  of  Mars  the 
Avenger  and  beneath  the  wall  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus;  such  white  stillness  as  this  fell 
then  also,  by  night,  on  all  the  broad  space 
around  the  amphitheaterof  all  amphitheaters, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  chief  monument 
of  Titus,  when  his  hand  had  left  of  Jerusalem 
not  one  stone  upon  another.  The  same  moon- 
beams fell  slanting acro.'^s  the  same  huge  walls, 
and  whitened  the  sand  of  the  same  broad 
arena  when  the  great  awning  was  drawn  back 
at  night  to  air  the  place  of  so  much  death. 
In  the  shadow,  the  steps  are  still  those  uj) 
which  Dion  the  senator  went  to  see  mad 
Commodus  play  the  gladiator  and  the  public 
fool.  On  one  of  those  lower  seats  he  f^at, 
the  grave  historian,  chewing  laurel-leaves  to 
Btead7  his  lips  and  keep  down  his  laughter, 
lest  a  smile  should  cost  his  head;  and  he 
showed  the  other  senators  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  their  safety,  and  there  they  sat,  in 
their  rows,  throughout  the  long  afternoon, 
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solemnly  chewing  laurel-leaves  for  their  lives, 
while  the  strong  madman  raved  on  the  sand 
below,  and  slew,  and  bathed  himself  in  the 
blood  of  man  and  beast.  There  is  a  touch  of 
frightful  humor  in  the  tale. 

And  one  stands  there  alone  in  the  stillness 
and  remembers  how,  on  that  night  when  all 
was  over,  when  the  corpses  had  all  been 
dragged  away,  and  the  arena  had  been  freshly 
strewn  with  sand,  it  may  have  been  almost 
as  it  is  now.  Only,  perhaps,  far  off  among  the 
arches  and  on  the  tiers  of  seats,  there  might 
be  still  a  tiny  light  moving  here  and  there; 
the  keepers  of  the  terrible  place  would  go 
their  rounds  with  their  little  earthen  lamps; 
they  would  search  everywhere  in  the  specta- 
tors' places  for  small  things  that  might  have 
been  lost  in  the  press  — a  shoulder-buckle  of 
gold  or  silver  or  bronze,  an  armlet,  a  woman's 
earring,  a  purse,  perhaps,  with  something  in 
it.  And  the  fitful  night  breeze  would  now  and 
then  make  them  shade  their  lights  with  their 
dark  hands.  Hy  the  « door  of  the  dead  »  a 
torch  was  burning  down  in  its  socket,  its 
glare  falling  upon  a  heap  of  armor,  mostly 
somewhat  battered,  and  all  of  it  bloo<istained; 
a  score  of  black-browed  smiths  were  picking 
it  over  and  distributing  it  in  heaps,  accord- 
ing to  its  condition.  Now  and  then,  from  the 
deep  vaults  below  the  arena,  came  the  distant 
sound  of  a  clanging  gate,  or  of  some  piece  of 
huge  stage  machinery  falling  into  \ts  place, 
and  a  muffled  calling  of  men.  One  of  the 
keepers,  with  his  light,  was  singing  softly 
some  ancient  minor  strain  as  he  searched  the 
tiers.  That  would  be  all,  and  presently  even 
that  would  cease. 

One  thinks  of  such  things  naturally  enough ; 
and  then  the  dream  runs  backward,  against 
the  sun,  as  dreams 
will,  and  the  moon- 
rays  weave  a  vision  of 
dim  day.  Straightway 
tier  upon  tier,  eigh- 
ty thousand  faces 
rise,  up  to  the  last 
high  rank  beneath 
the  awning's  shade. 
Meanwhile,  under  his 
silken  canopy,  sits 
the  emperor  of  the 
world,  sodden-faced, 
ghastly,  swine-eyed, 


rol)ed  in  purple;  all  alone,  save  for  his  dwarf, 
bull-nosed,  slit-mouthed,  hunchbacked,  sly. 
Next,  on  the  lowest  bench,  the  Vestals,  old 
and  young,  the  elder  looking  on  with  hard 
faces  and  dry  eyes,  the  youngest  with  wide 
and  startled  looks,  and  parted  lips,  and  quick- 
drawn  breath  that  sobs  and  is  cauj^ht  at 
sight  of  each  deadly  stab  and  gash  of  broad- 
sword and  trident,  and  hands  that  twitch 
and  clutch  each  other  as  a  man's  foot  slips 
in  a  pool  of  blood  and  the  heavy  harness 
clashes  in  the  red,  wet  sand.   Then  pj^y- 
haired  senators;  then  curled  and  perfumed 
knights  of  Rome;  and  then  the  people,  count- 
less, vast,  frenzied,  bloodthirsty,  stretching 
out  a  hundred  thousand  hands  with  thumbs 
reversed,  commanding  death  to  the  fallen — 
full  eighty  thousand  throats  of  men  and 
women  roaring,  yelling,  shrieking  over  each 
ended  life.  A  theater  indeed,  a  stage  indeed, 
a  play  wherein  every  scene  of  every  act  ends 
in  a  sudden  death. 

And  then  the  wildest,  deadliest  howl  of  all  on 
that  day ;  a  handful  of  men  and  women  in  white, 
and  one  girl  in  the  midst  of  them;  the  clang 
of  an  iron  gate  thrown  suddenly  open;  a  rush- 
ing and  leaping  of  great  lithe  bodies  of  beasts, 
yellow  and  black  and  striped,  the  sand  flying 
in  clouds  behind  them;  a  worrying  and  crush- 
ing of  flesh  and  bone,  as  of  huge  cats  worry- 
ing little  white  mice;  three  sharp  cries,  then 
blood,  then  silence,  then  a  great  laughter, 
and  the  sodden  face  of  mankind's  drunken 
master  grows  almost  human  for  a  moment  with 
a  very  slow  smile.  The  wild  beasts  are  driven 
out  with  brands  step  by  step,  dragging  back- 
ward nameless  mangled  rags  of  humanity  in 
their  dripping  jaws,  and  the  bull-nosed  dwarf 
offers  the  emperor  a  cup  of  rare  red  wine.  It 

drips  from  his  mouth 
while  he  drinks,  as 
the  blood  from  the 
tigers'  fangs. 

"What  were  they?» 
he  asks. 

« Christians,"  ex- 
plains the  dwarf. 

«They  were  very 
amusing,*  answers 
the  emperor.  «  They 
were  like  little  white 
mice.  We  will  have 
more! » 


F.  Marion  Crairforti. 
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HE  recent  war  between  the  most  comfortable  means  of  getting  about 
China  and  Japan  has  in  the  interior  of  China  wherever  steamers 
proved  many  things  be-  cannot  take  you,  provided,  of  course,  you  are 
yond  all  question,  and  not  in  any  special  hurrj-.  If  one  gets  tired 
among  them  the  almost  of  reading  or  writing,  or  watching  the  mo- 
complete  abeenoe  of  any-  notonom  ranks,  there  is  nearly  always  a 
thing  like  a  national  chance  to  leave  the  boat,  clamber  op  (he 
spirit  among  the  mass  of  bank,  and  take  a  walk  along  the  towpath. 
the  Chinese  people,  or  even  among  the  sol-  Then,  too,  stops  are  not  infrequent,  and 
diery.  So  strikingly  has  this  strange  lack  been  affbfd  Opportunities  for  quiet  strolls— quiet, 
brought  out,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  I  mean,  provided  one  be  like  the  philosopher 
intensity  and  solidarity  of  its  presence  among  who  declared  he  was  never  so  much  alone 
fbe  Japanese,  that  one  wonders  how  sach  a  as  when  in  a  crowd;  for  it  matters  ymy  little 
vast  body  of  apparently  non-national  people  how  solitary  the  region  sepms  to  be,  you  are 
can  be  held  together  by  the  handful  of  Man-  sure  to  be  followed  by  from  one  to  a  dozen 
chn  nobles  whose  forefathers  conquered  or  more  interested  Chinese  who  appear  to  be 
China  proper  two  hundred  and  more  years  going  your  way,  or  else  have  a  sudden  call  to 
ago.  We  do  not  need  to  go  far  afield  for  follow  at  sight  of  the  foreign  devil.  The  fact 
some  of  the  reasons.  Perhaps  the  two  most  that  there  were  so  many  men  apparently  \fith- 
apparent  causes  at  work  are  the  mutual  sua-  ont  anything  to  do^  t<j«fther  with  the  wholty 
picions  and  jealousies  of  the  leading  Chinese  wrong  and  exaggerated  notion  that  nearly 
officials,  and  their  consequent  inabili^  to  every  Chinese  would  steal  if  he  had  a  good 
oombin^  nraeh  lees  to  unite ;  and  the  stolid  in-  chaiHse,  at  first  made  me  very  averse  to  Twr- 
difference  of  all  classes,  except  the  so-called  ing  my  boat— at  lea.st,  until  I  had  gathered 
literati,  as  to  whom  it  is  that  governs,  so  long  everything  of  value  that  could  easily  be  car- 
as  taxes  and  interference  are  not  beyond  all  ried  off,  and  had  placed  it  under  lock  and 
endurance.  Hut  there  is  one  principle  which  key.  Otn*  escort^  a  resident  of  China  for  many 
is  quite  as  effective  in  keeping  this  mass  of  years,  happened  to  learn  of  this  fear  on  my 
human  beings  in  subjection  to  the  powers  part  by  my  asking  him  to  wait,  before  going 
that  be— the  inrineiple  that  everybody  is  re-  to  watik,  until  I  had  locked  up  my  things, 
sponsible,  not  only  for  his  own  act8»  Imt  also  «Lock  up  your  things!  >»  exclaimed  he,  as 
for  the  acta  of  somebody  else.  a  quiet  smile  played  about  his  mouth.  « Why, 
The  question,  «Am  I  my  brothers  keeper ?>•  man,  you  need  not  take  that  trouble.  Leave 
is  never  asked  by  a  Chinese,  for  the  simple  your  things  just  where  they  are;  nothing  will 
reason  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  so  em-  be  (f)iiched.  Every  hand  on  board  knows  that 
pbatically  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  the  head  boatman  is  responsible,  not  only 
not  occur  to  him  to  doubt  it.  for  our  personal  safety  and  deliverance  at 
I  can  best  illustrate  the  universiility  of  this  the  end  of  the  boat  line,  but  for  everything 
principle  among  the  Chinese  by  giving  ex-  that  belongs  to  us  also,  be  it  never  so  trifling; 
amples  that  came  under  my  personal  observa-  and  that  he  in  turn  will  hold  each  boatman 
tion,  or  within  my  pt  rsonal  hearing,  while  re-  responsible  for  any  loss  while  he  is  on  the 
siding  and  traveling  in  the  northern  part  of  boat.  .Moreover,  this  head  boatman  not  only 
China  during  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  knows  that  he  is  thus  responsible,  but,  what 
My  first  ^p  was  taken  from  Tientsin,  the  is  more  to  the  point,  that  /  know  he  is  re- 
head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Peiho  River,  sponsible." 

over  to  Taiyuenfu»  the  capital  of  the  province  « But,»  said  1,  « suppose  the  head  boatman 

of  Shansi,  a  distance  of  perhaps  six  hundred  does  prove  false,  what  could  you  do  ?  » 

miles.  The  first  stage  was  made  by  what  are  «  Well,»  replied  Mr.  X.,  «back  of  him  are 

called  house-boats,  up  small  streams  and  the  owners  of  the  line  of  l>oats  from  which 

canals  from  Tientsin,  the  great  business  city  I  hired  these  with  us;  they  would  be  held  re- 

of  the  province  of  Chihii,  to  Paotingfti,  the  sponsible;  and  ultimately,  back  of  the  owners 

capital  of  the  same  province.  is  the  head  official  of  the  place  where  they 

Traveling  by  these  house-boats  is  by  far  live.  Thus  each  official  is  responsible  for 

au 
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all  below  him,  bo  tbst  if  anything  is  stolen 

or  goes  wrong,  1  can  always  look  to  some  nne 
to  pay  for  it,  make  it  good,  or  suf er»  no 
matter  how  far,  to  our  American  ideas,  he 
may  seem  to  be  from  direct  responsibility,* 

This  statement  greatly  interested  me.  I 
understood  then,  at  least  from  one  side,  why 
none  of  our  numerous  self-invited  inspectors 
from  each  village  or  town  where  we  stopped 
ever  attempted  to  get  on  board  our  boats, 
either  when  we  were  aboard,  and  eovld,  it 
would  be  supposed,  look  after  our  things  our- 
selves, or  when  we  were  all  away,  and  fear  of 
our  presence  could  not  be  the  deterring  cause. 

I  understood,  also,  how  easy  it  would  be  in 
certain  rases  to  test  the  innocence  of  our 
men.  i^uppose,  for  example,  that  a  stranger, 
or  even  a  relative  of  a  boatman,  did  succeed 
in  p;t^ttinjT  on  hoard  while  we  were  tied  up  at 
or  near  a  village,  and  should  make  off  with  a 
watch  or  the  like^  and  our  boatmen  not  know 
it,  nor  we  discover  the  loss  till  we  had  gone  on; 
then  what  ?  The  plea  of  not  knowing  it,  even 
if  urged,  would  not  release  the  boatmen  from 
responsibility;  they  ought  to  know  it. 

If,  however,  we  were  in  doubt,  and  wished 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  our  men  had  com- 
mitted or  abetted  the  theft,  we  could  ask 
them  to  drop  back  to  the  village  where  the 
article  disappeared,  so  that  we  could  have 
the  magistrate  investigate,  and  make  good 
the  loss  in  some  way.  The  dread  of  even  the 
possibility  of  an  investigation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  cause  the  missing  watch 
to  be  found,  if  there  was  any  finding  it. 

After  that  I  left  things  open  and  about  with 
a  feeling  of  security  greater  than  1  have  ex- 
perienced while  traveling  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world;  nor  did  I  ever  lose  through  theft 
while  on  the  streams  of  northern  China.  I 
found,  moreover,  that  the  same  law  of  re- 
sponsibility governed  all  men  engaged  in  the 
work  of  transportation,  whether  of  people  or 
of  goods. 

We  have  heard  much,  especially  of  late,  of 
the  diverting  of  public  treasure  to  priv;ite 
gain  by  Chinese  officials  of  all  ranks,  and 
the  pitiable  evidence  of  it  in  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  army  and  navy  to  be  ready  for  the 
inevitable  struggle  with  Japan  is  too  rrccnt 
and  convincing  to  be  disputed;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  power 
of  this  law  of  responsibility  which,  in  such  a 
land,  enaliU  s  the  remotest  province  to  trans- 
port its  dues  to  Peking  in  solid  silver,  by  the 
sunplest  means,  withotjt  loss  )iy  the  way  and 
without  the  prntr-cliDii  of  a  single  soldier. 
Nothing  impresbe.s  one  iiiore  with  the  abso- 
luteness of  this  power  a»  applied  to  transpor- 


tation than  to  meet  a  line  of  pack-mules^ 

horses,  or  camels,  loaded  \*ith  silver  bullion. 
The  silver  is  usually  confined  in  rough  logs 
of  wood  that  have  been  split,  hollowed  out, 
and  then  bound  together,  and  each  load  is 
marked  with  a  little  flag  of  imperial  yellow, 
stating  the  iimount  and  destination.  That  is 
all  the  protection  thwe  is  except  the  ordi- 
nary drivers,  who  carry  no  weapons,  and  are 
attended  by  no  guard.  In  what  other  land  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  could  the  same  be  done  ? 

My  next  meeting  with  this  principle  of  • 
responsibility  was  when  our  party  stopped  at 
an  inn  the  first  night  out  from  Paotingfu,  on 
the  ancient  government  highway  betwem 
this  capital  and  that  of  Shansi.  After  sup- 
per, while  1  was  arranging  my  bedding  on 
the  kanff,  Mr.  X.  came  in  and  said  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  desired  our  permission  to 
take  charge  of  our  valuables  for  the  night 
This  stmck  me  as  rather  odd,  for  I  knew 
that  he  could  not  have  a  modem  safe,  and 
the  sight  of  his  face,  catight  while  coming 
through  the  outer  gateway  of  his  compoun(^ 
had  impressed  me  unfavorably;  so  I  asked 
why. 

«  Oh,»  was  the  reply,  «  be  knows  he  will  be 
held  responsible  for  us  and  all  our  belongings, 
and  he  is  naturally  a  bit  anxious,  especiuiy 

since  we  are  foreigners. »i 

Had  1  had  anything  of  value,  it  would  have 
been  the  thing  to  put  it  in  his  keeping;  for 
his  responsibility,  in  case  of  theft  or  robbery, 
was  no  mere  paper  responsibility,  but  a  very 
stem  reality,  as  I  afterward  learned. 

An  acquaintanc  e  of  mine  who  had  passed 
over  this  same  road  to  Taiyuenfu  told  me 
that  one  night  a  robber  managed  to  climb 
over  the  roof  into  the  inn  yard  where  my 
friend's  goods  were,  and  had  broken  open 
one  of  the  boxes  and  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing variouB  articles,  valued  at  about  twenty 
taels,  before  being  frightened  away.  There 
was  a  big  hubbub  in  the  morning  when  the 
robbei^  was  discovered,  and  of  course  the 
innkeeper  tried  hard  to  escape  paying  what 
to  him  was  a  large  sum  of  money;  Init  he  paid 
it,  nevertheless.  It  is  more  tlian  likely  that 
he  got  mtat  of  it  back  from  his  neighbor  or 
neighbors  whose  premises  joined  his  own,  and 
whence  the  robber  climbed  to  the  inn  roof, 
as  was  shown  by  some  broken  tiles.  That 
is  the  way  this  law  is  applied,  as  I  learned  later 
on.  If  a  n»bl)er  gains  access  to  A's  compound 
through  or  from  that  of  B,  then  B  is  held  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  damage  done. 

The  eomponnd  where  nur  party  lived  to- 
gether for  .several  months  in  Taiyuenfu  was 
surrounded  by  other  compounds  on  all  sidee 
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bnt  on«,  and  this  one  was  the  street  side,  the 
walls  of  which  were  about  ten  feet  high  and 
unbroken  by  any  windows  or  opening  of  any 
sort  except  in  uie  middle,  where  were  hea^ 
wooden  doors,  which  were  usually  kept  shut 
and  barred  even  in  the  daytime.  Our  prem- 
ises were  therefore  undisturbed  by  thieves, 
whereas  some  English  people  living  in  another 
part  of  the  city  wore  roltbed  several  times, 
simply  because  their  compound  stood  on  the 
eonitt'  of  the  street  and  had  an  allirf  on  the 
third  side.  Thus  thieves  could  get  in  over 
their  ^vn]]  without  involving  the  neighbors 
on  the  fourth  side. 

Our  friends  could  not  appeal  to  police  or 
city  orticiiil. .  for  in  Taiyuenfu  I  never  saw 
any  police,  except  the  beggars,  who  acted  in 
that  capacity  semi-oeeasionally;  and  as  for 
the  city  officials,  what  could  they  do?  The 
thieves  did  not  get  in  through  other  premises, 
but  climbed  over  the  outer  wall  on  the  alley. 
There  most  be  a  limit  to  the  application  of 
every  law,  and  in  this  case  the  street  was  the 
limit. 

If  the  theft  or  robbery  had  occurred  on 

the  street,  then  this  principle  of  responsibil- 
ity would  have  been  applied  in  a  way  that, 
to  an  American,  will  seem  well-nigh  incred- 
ible, but  h  not  at  all  strange  to  a  Chinese. 
One  day  I  went  with  an  acquaintance  to  a 
bank  in  Taiyuenfu  to  draw  some  silver  bul- 
lion. I  asked  what  we  should  do  if  we  were 
robbed  on  the  street  before  we  depomted  our 
silver  in  the  cash-shop. 

•  Well,*  was  the  reply,  «if  we  could  not 
catch  the  robber  before  he  disappeared,  then 
the  entire  street  would  be  responsible.* 

•The  entire  street!*  I  cried.  «Why,  I 
thought  responsibility  stopped  with  the 
street.* 

•  Not  a  bit  of  it,»  replied  he.  «1  happen  to 

know  of  such  a  case.  My  friend  Mr.  B  

wa.s  carrv'ing  some  silv*  r  !i  iiTie  from  a  bank, 
when  a  man  .suddenly  ruiihed  up  to  him, 
snatched  the  bullion  out  of  his  hands,  and 
disappeared  down  a  narrow  alleyway.  Mr. 

B  ,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  learn  where 

the  robber  had  gone,  noted  the  shop  be- 
fore whichf  or  nearest  to  whidi,  he  had 
been  robbed,  and  went  home  and  had  his 
teacher  write  out  a  statement  of  what  had 
happened  and  the  amount  stolen.  This  state- 
ment^ properly  stamped  and  sealed,  together 
with  one  of  his  big  red  visiting-cards,  he  sent 
by  the  hand  of  his  servant  to  the  owner  of 
the  shop,  with  the  request  that  he  and  his  bro- 
ther  shopkeepers  along  the  street  make  good 
the  loss;  and  they  did.» 

Now  I  have  little  doabt  that  these  shop- 


keepers ultimately  recovered  that  stolen 

money,  or  the  most  of  it;  for,  as  the  reader 
can  readily  see,  this  comprehensive  law  of 
responmbility  turns,  or  tends  to  turn,  eveiy 
Chinese  into  a  detective.  This  habit  of  mind, 
coupled  with  a  wonderfully  minute  knowledge 
of  one  another's  doings,  characters,  and  fam- 
ily connections,— also  a  direct  result,  by  the 
way.  of  this  law,  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  hunt  down  a  culprit;  besides,  if  they  could 
not  find  the  real  thief,  but  were  reasonably 
sure  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
or  knew  where  to  find  some  of  his  relatives, 
they  would  be  pretty  certain  of  getting  either 
their  man  or  their  money. 

It  is  not  only  in  being  responsible  for 
human  acts  with  which  the  individual  so  held 
has  had  no  connection  that  the  gross  injos- 
tice  of  this  law  appears.  Thi-  .same  principle 
is  applied  to  natural  calamities  in  ways  that 
to  us  would  appear  simply  ridiculous  and 
childisb  wore  it  not  for  the  serious  and  fatal 
consequences  often  following  its  application. 

The  hills  and  mountains  of  northern  China, 
so  far  as  I  traversed  them,  are  denuded  of 
trees,  except  about  temples  and  monasteries. 
All  shrubs  and  weeds— the  very  grass-roots 
—are  grabbed  up  for  fuel,  and  hence  the  rains 
and  snows  drain  off  rapidly.  Not  infrequent- 
ly the  artificial  banks  made  necessary  by  the 
silting  up  of  river-beds  above  the  level  of  the 
great  plains^  break  under  the  pressure  of 
greatly  swollen  waters  due  to  sudden  melting 
of  snow  or  long-continued  rains,  or  these 
banks  are  eaten  away  by  the  rushing  torrents. 
The  result  is  a  loss  of  life  and  ])roperty  and  a 
devastation  of  land  sometimes  enormous  in 
extent,  as  was  the  case  on  the  Yellow  River, 
in  the  province  of  Uonan,  a  few  years  agO; 

The  courso  of  that  mighty  river  was 
changed,  it  'Mill  be  remembered,  and  an  at- 
temfi  was  made  to  reconflne  it  to  its  old 
bed;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  not  preventing  the  inevitable, 
or  not  accomplishing  the  impossible,  many 
oflteials,  indnding  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, were  degraded  and  banished. 

In  similar  calamities  of  water,  fire,  wind, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  the  like,  officials  often 
commit  suicide  rather  than  risk  or  endure  the 
punishment  almost  certain  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them  on  the  ground  that  th^  were  more  or 
less  responsible  for  what  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly help  or  even  foresee.  Hence,  also,  the 
many  cases  of  suicide  by  (  hi ne.se  ofticers  of 
all  ranks,  including  a  well-known  admiral, 
after  defeats  and  cajiture  in  the  late  war  with 
Japan.  The  degrading  of  Ld  Hung  Chang  was 
on  tito  same  hasis. 
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This  is  hard  and  unjust,  bot  as  thin{^s  are 
in  China  there  is  a  roagh  sort  of  necessity 
in  it;  and  one  can  easily  see  that,  but  for 
the  tremendous  grip  this  principle  gives,  the 
poveminpj  of  this  mij^hty  masB  of  beings 
would  be  a  different  alFair. 

I  have  left  myself  hot  little  space  to  speak 
of  other  evils  besides  injustice  arising  from 
the  solidarity  of  responsibility  in  China.  By 
far  the  most  insidious  and  raaeful  of  its 
evils  is  the  suspicion  it  engenders  and  fosters. 
Every  one  knows  that  susviirion  has  become 
second  nature  to  all  OrienUil  peoples;  but  in 
China  it  has  been  so  aggravated  and  inten- 
sified by  this  law  of  respnnsiltility  as  to  be 
almost  hrst  nature  with  the  entire  nation. 

All  his  lifetime  the  Chinese  is  subject  to 
this  bondage  of  distrust  of  all.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  in  his  wonderfully  bright,  accurate, 
and  yet  somewhat  misleading  book  called 
•Chinese  Characteristics**  quotes  the  Chine8e 
proverb  that  « one  man  should  not  enter  a 
temple,  and  two  men  should  not  look  to- 
gether into  a  we1l»»  adding,  «  And  why,  we  in- 
quire in  surjjrise,  should  not  one  man  enter  a 
temple  alone  ?  Hecause  the  priest  may  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  away 
with  him!  Two  men  should  not  gaze  into  a 
well,  for  if  one  of  them  is  in  debt  to  the  other, 
or  has  in  his  possession  something  which  the 
other  wants,  that  other  may  seise  the  occasion 
to  push  his  companion  into  the  well!)* 

One  dark  evening  I  was  returning  home 
from  a  call  on  one  of  our  English  neighbors 
in  Tai)ruenfu.  When  not  far  from  our  com- 
pound, the  road  crossed  an  open  space  of 
several  acres  in  extent.  As  I  wa.s  finding  my 
way  along  by  the  rather  dim  light  of  a  Chi- 
nese lantern,  I  nearly  stumbled  over  the  b(»dy 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  by  the  way.  My  hrst 
impulse  was  to  take  hold  of  the  person  and 
ascertain  if  help  was  neede<l:  but  for  some 
reason  I  did  not,  but  hurried  home  to  get 
aid.  .Mr.  X.  wai>  still  with  us,  and  on  hearing 
my  statement  said: 

«Yes,  I  know;  the  man  is  dead,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  you  did  not  attempt  to  touch 
the  body.  Should  we  now  try  to  remove  it,  or 
even  to  }?o  to  if,  we  should  no  doubt  be  seen, 
and  at  once  suspicion  would  attach  itself  to 
us,  and  none  could  tell  the  consequences.  We 
might  cause  a  riot  before  moming.ii 

'  Siiii'O  the  above  was  writt.'ii,  ttu'  .'tttat  k  n\>"n  T>r. 
Sheffield  in  .lune,  l><f)5,  haa  bc-en  rciwrU-il  in  thv  n«;vv.-i- 
paperH  as  though  it  sprang  from  Chinese  hatred  of  for- 
eigners. This  is  most  anfortanate,  because  it  is  en- 
tirely untrue  tiist  it  bed  the  siightest  eoDbection  with 
the  murderous  attacks  upon  foreign  men.  women,  and 
children  which  aroused  somuch  just  iodignation  through- 
out the  w«rld  during  Itst  (Qving  aod  •aniiMr. 


It  should  be  said  that  this  suspicion  would 
not  have  been  because  we  were  foreigners,  for 
a  native  under  similar  circumstances  would 
likewise  have  run  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  the  murder.  The  pood  Samaritan  would 
have  fared  hardly  in  China,— or  most  likelj 
would  have  been  suspected  of  doing  the  kind 
deed  for  some  ultimate  gain.^while  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  would  have  been  ac- 
counted, not  hard-heu*ted,  but  prudent. 

While  staying  in  Tung-chow,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Pekinj^,  T  learned  of  a  poor  Chinese 
woman  who  was  blown  utf  a  high  bank  into 
a  stream  of  water  and  actually  left  to  drown, 
thouj^h  several  men  saw  the  woman  fall  and 
could  have  saved  her  from  death  had  they 
not  been  afraid  that  some  one  would  suspect 
them  of  trying:  to  make  away  with  her,  or  that 
the  woman  intended  to  commit  suicide  and 
would  aveni^e  her  own  rescue.  A  similar 
ease  was  lately  rej^orted  by  private  letters 
from  China,  in  which  a  foreigner  vtdLS  refused 
aid  because  of  this  same  fear  of  suspicion! 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheffield,  of  Tung-chow  College^ 
was  attacked  by  a  half-crazy  carpenter  and 
another  Chinese  workman,  and  was  nearly 
killed.  Dr.  Sheffield  escaped  death  only  by 
feigning  it,  whereupon  his  as.'^ailants  left  him 
for  dead.  The  badly  wounded  man  then  ap- 
pealed in  vain  for  help  to  twenty  or  more  Chi- 
nese men  who  passed  by,  and  had  to  remain  on 
the  ground  in  great  sufferinfr  til!  men  in  his 
own  employ  arrived  and  carried  him  home.' 

Even  80  fdmple  a  governmental  act  as  tak- 
ing  a  census  awakens  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple suspicions  that  some  other  end  is  in  view. 
Mr.  Smith  cites  a  case,  known  to  him,  in  which 
the  younger  of  two  brothers  concluded  that 
taking  a  census  meant  rompulsor}*  emifrra- 
tion,  and  if  that  were  so  he  must  go;  there- 
fore, rather  than  take  a  long  journey,— which, 
be  it  noticed,  was  an  entirely  gratuitous  sup- 
position on  his  part,  — he  committed  suicide, 
« thus  checkmating  the  government » ! 

The  introduction  of  modern  inventions, 
ni(»dern  methods  of  mining,  foreign  fruit?,  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  tea-raising  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm  with  a  view  to 
improvement  and  iiicreasfd  production,  and 
a  hundred  other  things,  have  been  hindered 
or  prevented  by  this  suspicion,  first  of  one 
another,  and  then  of  the  government  How 

Til.'  riiiiii  se  people  have  quite  enough  to  answer  for 
withuut  being  held  rt'fsponsible  for  the  acU  of  a  Chi- 
nese worltman  subject  t^j  fil9  of  partial  insanity,  who 
planned  to  revenge  himself  upon  a  former  employer  for 
a  fancied  wrong,  and  then  bribed  or  intimidated  another 
workman  (who  was  also  a  relative)  to  join  him  in  tlie 
attack. 
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terrible  may  be  the  issue  of  this  same  suspi- 
cion when  directed  toward  the  doubly  sus- 
pected foreigner,  let  the  Tientsin  massacre 
and  the  atrocitipf?  committed  but  yesterday 
in  the  province  of  iSzechuen  bear  witness. 

Paradoxical  as  it  mnnds,  in  a  very  impor* 
tant  sen.<e  rcspoiifiibility  in  Thina  decreases 
as  it  increases;  that  is,  a  Chini'so  acknow- 
ledges and  actjj  upon  no  re^jpontiibility  be- 
yond or  outside  of  what  he  will  be  held  to 
by  law  or  nistom. 

For  instance,  I  once  had  occasion  to  go  in  a 
Chinese  cart  frtm  the  main  or  Chinese  portion 
of  Tientsin  to  that  part  containing  the  foreign 
concession.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  I'eiho  liiver  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  There 
were  several  carts  ahead  of  mine,  some  very 
heavily  loaded  with  goods.  The  cart  nearest 
the  river  was  one  of  these  loaded  ones,  and 
was  nnaUe  to  get  on  the  bridge,  the  edge  of 
the  first  boat  being  several  inches  higher  than 
the  approach  to  it.  I  therefore  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
Had  this  been  the  first  time  I  had  traveled  in 
China,  or  had  I  known  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  which  1  have  been  speaking,  I  should  have 
concluded  that  every  one  among  this  dozen 
or  twenty  cartmen  was  crazy  or  a  fool;  as  it 
was,  their  seeminj^ly  foolish  methods,  though 
short-sighted,  had  a  rational  basis  and  were 
significant. 

The  driver  whose  cart  was  stuck,  after 
seeing  that  his  mules  could  not  possibly  pull 
the  cart  up  over  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  be- 
gan backinf^.  After  getting?  his  load  back 
four  or  five  feet,  he  suddtMily  shouted  .to 
his  tandem  team,  and  laid  on  the  whip,  l^olu 
mules  sprang  forward,  bringing  cbe  wheels 
of  the  cart  apainst  the  edge  of  the  bridge 
with  a  tremendous  thump  which  lifted  them 
clear  otF  the  ground,  but  not  quite  far 
enough  to  get  upon  the  bridge.  Again  the 
man  backed,  this  time  a  little  farther  than 
at  first,  and  again  made  a  rush  for  the  bridge. 
This  time  the  head  mule  failed  to  hold  on  as 
the  cart  bumped  into  the  air,  so  back  the  load 
fell.  Again,  for  the  third  time,  the  same  mad 
dash  was  made,  this  lime  successfully.  The 
next  driver  banged  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  in  the  same  way,  and  even"  cartman. 
my  own  included,  did  the  same,  iiome  made 
the  ascent  with  one  bump,  while  others  had 
to  try  more  than  once.  I  expected  to  see  one 


or  more  of  the  carts  break  somewhere,  for 
the  force  with  which  the  wheels,  especially  of 
the  heavily  loaded  carts,  struck  the  bridge 
was  very  great;  and  one  cart,  before  we  ar- 
rived, had  had  its  axle  snapped  off  by  the 
concussion,  and  lay  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
a  silent  witness  to  the  danger  of  the  method. 

If  it  is  asked,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  somebody  did  not  lay  a  plank  to  help 
the  carts  np,  I  answer,  liecause  no  one  was 
responsible  for  the  difficulty.  The  conve- 
nience of  the  traveling  public  was  a  matter 
of  too  trifling  importance  to  be  provided  for. 

You  would  naturally  think  that  cartmen 
belonging  to  the  same  firm,  or  drawing  goods 
for  the  same  busines^s  house,  would  at  least 
unite  and  help  one  anot  her ;  but  not  so,  except 
in  rare  cases.  T  noticed  that  one  man  ahead  of 
me  who  happened  to  have  a  stick  of  wood  on 
his  cart  did  finally  use  it  to  help  himself  up; 
but  I  noticed  also  that  he  was  careful  to  get 
it  again  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  on  the  bridge. 

That  this  specific  case  represented  a  f*' 
eral  characteristic  or  principle,  and  p 
incidental  exception,  I  have  no  doub 
crossing  this  same  bridge  seven 
after,  I  was  bumped  up  on  it  ^ 
same  fashion,  the  only  difference 
as  the  river  was  somewhat  low 
and  the  bridge  were  more  near! 
and  the  bump  was  not  quite  so-Vit 
fore. 

The  idea  or  principle  of  mutual  lu 
ness,  or  of  doing  things  out  of  a  general 
pulse  or  disinterested  desire  to  perform 
Rublic  service,  is  utterly  foreign  to  all  habits 
of  thought  bom  and  fostered  by  this  over- 
reaching law  of  responsibility,  which  is  like 
the  huge  wooden  collars  that  are  fastened 
about  the  necks  of  certain  criminals  in  China, 
hindering  outlook,  hampering  activity  and 
usefulness,  and  making  the  wearer  indilfer«mt 
to  all  else  save  the  bearing  of  his  own  intol- 
erable burden,  or  the  escape  from  it.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  thai 
our  own  more  just  view  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility likewise  not  infrequently  issues 
in  no  reisponsibility.  Trains  are  wrecked, 
buildings  bum  or  fall,  and  those  really  guilty 
of  the  resulting  frightful  loss  of  life  and 
property  are  never  brought  to  justice,  be- 
cause no  one  is  held  responsible  for  the 
initial  mistake  negligence,  or  fraud. 

a  M.  Cody. 


Vou  U.-44^. 
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IV. 

A  WALKING  delfx;ati;  li;ak.\s  a  xkw  step. 

cGAW't)  failure  to  undermine 
Tom  Grogan's  kwinesB  with 
Babcock,  and  his  complete  dis- 
comfiture over  Crane's  coal 
contract  at  thu  fort,  only  in- 
tensified his  hatred. 
Finding  that  he  roiil<l  make  no  headway 
tt^ainst  her  alone,  he  called  upon  the  Union 
gethesfst  htm,  claiming  that  she  vnB  employ- 
quin  in  union  labor,  and  had  thus  been  able 
temple  atwn  the  diacharging  rates  to  starva- 
advantage' 

with  him!  ig  was  accordingly  called  by  the 

well,  for  if  oommittee  of  th.'  Knights,  and  a 
or  has  in  hifassed  condemning  certain  persons 
other  wa^Wge  of  Rockville  as  troiton  to  the 
to  pusL-'the  workin^'^man.  Only  one  copy  of 
Ovfmct  was  issued  ai.'l  mailed.  Thi.^  found 
fi^ay  into  Tom  Grogan  t,  letter-box.  Five 
iintttes  after  she  had  brokei.  the  seal  her 
men  discovered  the  document  pasted  unsi^p 
down  on  her  stable  door. 

.Mc()aw  heard  of  her  action  that  night, 
and  started  another  line  of  attack.  It  was 
managed  .so  skilfully  that  what  before  had 
been  only  a  general  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Union  and  their 
sympathizers  over  Tom's  Imsiness  nu'thod.s, 
now  developed  into  a  determination  to  crush 
her  completely.  They  discussed  several  plans 
by  which  she  couhl  be  compelled  either  to 
restore  rates  for  unloading,  or  he  forced 
out  of  the  business  altogether.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  delibwations  a  committee  called 
upon  the  priest,  Father  McCluskey.  and  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  a  delicate  jiosition 
for  the  Union  to  l)e  placed  in,  but  ihat  she 
had  hidden  her  husband  away  so  they  could 
not  get  at  him,  and  wi-re  olili^r,.,]  to  ti^^ht 
the  woman  herself,  i^he  was  making  trouble, 
they  urged,  with  her  low  wages  and  her  un- 
loading rates.  « Perhaps  his  Rivorence  cVd 
straighten  her  out.»» 

Father  Mct'luskey's  interview  with  Tom 


took  place  in  the  priest's  room  one  morning 
after  early  mass.  It  had  gone  abroad,  some- 
how, that  his  Reverence  intended  to  discipline 
the  «  high-flier,*  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  « tenement-honse  gang,*  as  Tom  eaUed 
them,  had  loitered  behind  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  good  father's  remonstrances. 

What  Tom  told  the  priest  no  one  ever  knew: 
such  conferences  are  part  of  the  r%ime 
of  the  church,  an<l  go  no  further.  It  was  no- 
ticed, however,  as  she  came  down  the  aisle, 
that  her  ^es  were  red,  as  if  from  weeping, 
and  that  she  never  raised  them  from  the  floor 
as  she  pa.ssed  between  her  enemies  on  her  way 
to  the  church  door.  Once  outside,  she  put  her 
arm  around  Jennie,  who  was  widtinfl^  tad  the 
two  strolled  slowly  across  the  lots  to  her 
house. 

When  the  priest  came  out,  hfe  own  eym 

tinged  with  moisture,  he  called  Dennis  Quigg, 
Mc<  Jaw's  right-hand  man,  and  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  those  nearest  him 
Ncpreesed  his  indignation  that  ai^  dissen- 
sion should  have  arisen  among  his  people 
o*  .r  such  a  question,  and  said  that  he  woold 
hear  no  more  of  this  unchristian  and  un- 
manly interference  with  a  woman  whose 
only  support  came  from  the  labor  of  her 
hands. 

These  efforts  having  failed,  McGaw  and  his 

friends  finally  decided  to  try  to  disable  her 
working  force  by  some  more  detinite  stroke. 
It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  waylay  her  men  going  to  work, 
an  !  in  f'  <rm  them  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
laborers. 

Accordingly,  this  same  Quigg,— smooth- 
shaven,  smirking,  and  hollow-eyed,  with  a 
dianionfl  pin,  half  a  yard  of  watch-chain,  and 
a  fancy  shirt,  -ex-village  clerk,  e.\-depuly 
sheriff,  and  at  present  walking  delegate  of 
the  Union.— was  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  for  that  duty. 

(^uigg  began  by  begging  a  ride  In  one  of 
Tom's  return  carts.  an<l  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  before  the  driver  the  enormity 
of  working  for  rJrogan  for  thirty  dollars  a 
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month  ami  board,  when  there  were  a  number 
of  his  brethren  out  of  work  and  starving;  who 
would  not  work  for  Uss  than  two  dollars  a  day 
if  it  were  offered  them,  it  was  plainly  the 
driver's  duty,  l^uigg  urged,  to  pnve  up  his  job 
until  Tom  ( irogan  could  be  compelled  to  hire 
him  back  at  advanced  watios.  During  this 
enforced  idleness  tlu'  I  niuii  would  pay  the 
driver  fifty  cents  a  day.  Here  (^ligg  pounded 
his  chest,  clenched  his  fists,  and  said  solemnly. 
•I  If  capital  once  downs  the  lab'rin'  man,  we 
will  all  be  slaves.* 


The  driver  was  Carl  NiLsson,  a  Swede,  a 
big,  blond,  blue-eyed,  liji^ht-haired  young  fel- 
low of  twenty-twd.  a  sailor  from  boyhood, 
who  three  years  Ik  lure,  on  a  public  highway, 
had  been  picked  up  penniless  and  hungry  by 
Tom  drogan.  after  tin-  keeper  of  a  .sailors* 
boarding-house  had  rol»l>fd  hiin  of  his  year's 
savings.  The  change  from  cracking  ice  with 
a  marlinespikt  from  a  ship's  deck  to  curry- 
ing and  feeding  .something  alivt-  and  wann 
and  comfortable  was  so  delightful  tu  the 
Swede  that  be  had  given  up  the  sea  forever. 

Mf 
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Besides  all  this,  he  was  loyal  and  true  to  the 

woman  who  li.ni  befriended  him,  and  who  had 
80  far  appreciated  his  devotion  to  her  in- 
terests as  to  promote  him  from  hostler  and 
driver  to  foreman  of  the  stables.  Moreover, 
he  too  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  her  in- 
fluence. She  reminded  him,  somehow,  of  one 
of  the  old  Norse  queens  he  bad  heard  about 
in  his  childluMMl. 

Nilsson  knew  Quigg  by  sight,  for  he  had 
seen  him  walking  home  wnh  Jennie  from 
church.  Mis  knowledge  of  English  was 
slight,  but  it  wns  enoufjh  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  (.^uigg  s  purpose  as  he  talked 
Bide  him  on  the  cart.  After  some  questions 
about  Ihjw  long  the  enforced  idleness  would 
continue,  he  asked  suddenly: 

N  Who  da  hone  clean  when  I  go  'way  7  » 

N  D — n  h L  r !  let  her  dean  it  henelf^i  Quigg 
answered  angrily. 

This  settl^  the  question  for  Kilsson,  and 
it  very  nearly  settled  the  delegate.  Jumping 
from  the  cart.  Carl  picked  up  the  shovel  and 
sprang  toward  c^uigg,  who  dodged  out  of 
lus  way^  and  then  took  to  his  heels. 

When  N'ilsson,  still  white  with  anp^or, 
reached  the  dock,  be  related  the  incident  to 
Cully,  who,  on  his  return  home,  retailed  it  to 
Jennie  with  such  variety  of  gesture  and  in- 
tonation that  that  young  lady  blushed  scarlet, 
^  but  whether  from  sympathy  fur  l^uigg  ur 
admiration  for  NilssoB,  Gul^  was  unable  to 
decide. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  continued 

around  Tom's  house,  a  mueh  more  active  and 
far  less  peaceable  condition  existed  at  Mc- 
GaVs.  Quigg's  failure  to  coax  away  one  of 
Tom's  men,  while  it  apparently  ended  any 
interference  by  the  Union,  did  not  by  any 
means  terminate  the  fight.  The  L  nion  con- 
tinued to  listen  to  HcGaw's  protests,  but 
replied  that  if  'Irn^an's  men  would  not  be 
coaxed  away  it  could  at  present  take  no  fur- 
ther action.  His  trouble  with  Tom  was  an  in- 
dividual matter,  it  said,  and  if  he  wanted  the 
Unif^n's  help,  money,  of  course,  must  be  ex- 
pended. A  little  patience  on  McGaw's  part 
was  advised.  The  season's  work  was  over,  and 
nothing  of  importance  could  occur  until  (he 
opening  ot  tiie  spring  business.  If  Tom's  men 
struck  now,  she  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  better  to  wait  until 
she  could  not  do  without  them,  and  then  they 
might  he  forced  out  in  a  body.  In  the  in- 
terim Mi'ia.v  should  direct  his  efforts  to 
haras-in>:  his  t  ni>niy.  Perhaps*  a  word  with 
tJlattery,  tiie  blacksmith,  might  induce  that 
w<ffthy  brother  Kni^t  to  refuse  to  do  hw 


shoeing  some  morning  when  sho  was  stalled 

for  want  of  a  horse;  or  a  nail  might  slip  in 
a  tender  hoof.  No  one  could  tell  what  might 
happen  in  the  coming  months.  At  the  moment 
the  funds  of  the  Union  were  too  low  for 
aggressive  measures.  It  was  therefore  sug- 
gested that  McGaw  make  a  contribution  of 
two  hundred  dollars  to  the  bank  account.  All 
this  was  duly  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
committee,— that  is,  the  iaat  part  of  it, — 
and  upon  McGaw's  promising  to  do  what  he 
could  tov^'ard  improving  the  funds,  it  was 
fnb?e(pient!y  resolved  that  before  resort- 
ing Lu  harsher  meui^ureij  the  L'aiun  iihuuld 
•lo  all  in  its  power  toward  winning  over 
the  enemy,  Brother  Knight  Dennis  Quigg 
was  thereupon  deputed  to  call  upon  Miis. 
Grogan  forthwith  and  invite  her  into  the 
Union. 

On  brother  Knight  Dennis  (.bigg's  declin- 
ing for  private  reasons  the  honorable  mission 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  honorable  board  (Mr. 
Quigg'8  exact  words  of  refusjil,  whispered  in 
the  chairman's  ear,  were,  « I'm  a-joilyin' one 
of  her  kittens;  send  somebody  else  after  the 
old  cat »'),  another  walking  delegate,  one 
brother  Knight  Crimmins  by  name,  was  se- 
lected to  cany  out  the  gracious  action  of 
the  committee, 

Crimmins  had  begun  life  as  a  plumber's 
helper,  had  l>eeii  iceman,  night-watchman, 
heeler,  and  full-tledged  plumber;  and  having 
been  out  of  work  himself  for  months,  wa?  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
of  idleness  to  any  other  candidate  for  like 
honors. 

He  was  a  small  man  with  a  big  nose,  griz- 
zled chin-whiskers,  and  rum-and-watery  eyes, 
and  wore  constantly  a  pair  of  patched  blue 
overalls  as  a  badge  of  his  lalsorHhip. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment,  i  .  m- 
mins  went  to  McGaw's  house  to  talk  ov^  the 
line  of  attack.  The  conference  was  held  in 
the  sitting-room  and  behind  closed  doors — 
BO  tightly  closed  that  young  Hilly  HcGaw, 
with  one  eye  in  mourning  from  the  effect 
of  a  recent  street  fight,  was  unable,  even  by 
the  aid  of  the  well  eye  and  tiie  keyboie,  to 
get  the  slightest  inkling  of  what  was  going 
on  inside. 

When  the  door  was  finally  opened  and 
McGaw  and  Crimmins  came  out,  they  brought 

with  them  an  aroma  fhe  pungency  of  which 
was  explained  by  two  empty  glajNses  and  a 
black  bottle  decorating  one  end  of  the  only 
table  in  the  room. 

As  Crimmins  stepped  down  from  the  broken 
stoop,  with  it^  rusty  rain-spout  aaii  rotting 
floor-planks,  Billy  overheard  this  parting  re> 
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mark  from  his  father:  «Thfy  the  ile  fust, 
Grimniy,  ai^  see  what  she  11  do;  thin  give  her 

the  vinegar;  an*  thin,»  with  an  oath,  «  ef  thet 
don't  fetch  'or,  come  back  here  an'  we  '11  give 
'er  the  red  pepper.» 
Broths  Knight  Crimmlns  waved  his  hand  to 

thespeaker.  •< Justrave'ertome, Dan,»hesaid, 
and  started  for  Tom's  house.  He  felt  sure  of 
bringing  back  her  application  within  an  hour. 
Missions  like  this  always  pleased  Crimmins. 
Nothing  dclig^htcd  him  so  much  as  to  work  a 
poor  woman  up  into  an  agony  of  fright  with 
threats  of  the  Union.  Wives  and  daugh- 
ters had  ofton  followed  him  out  into  the 
street,  bej^ging  him  to  let  the  men  alone 
lur  another  week  until  they  could  pay  the 
rent.  Sometimes,  v  hin  i  e  relented^  the 
more  grateful  would  bless  him  for  his  mag- 
nanimity. This  increased  bis  self-respect. 

Tom  met  him  at  the  door.  She  had  been 
ritting  up  with  a  neighbor's  child  ill  with  the 
croup,— Dick  Todd's,  foreman  at  the  brewen.'. 
—and  had  just  come  home.  She  had  never 
seen  Crimmins  before,  and  thought  he  had 
come  to  mend  the  roof.  His  nrst  words, 
however,  betrayed  him: 

«The  Knights  sint'  me  vp  to  have  a  word 
wid  ye.» 

Tom  made  a  movement  as  if  to  shut  the 
door  in  his  face;  then  she  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, and  said  enrtly,  «Gome  inside.* 

Oimmins  crushed  his  slouch-hat  in  his 
hand,  and  slunk  into  a  chair  by  the  window. 
Tom  remained  standing. 

«1  see  ye  like  flowers,  Mrs.  Grogaa^  he 
began,  in  his  gentlest  voice.  «Thim  gera- 
niums is  the  foinest  I  iver  see »— peering 
ttiuier  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  «  Gness  it 's 
'cause  ye  water  'em  so  mnc1lJ» 

Tom  made  no  reply. 

Crimmins  fidgeted  on  his  chair  a  little,  and 
tried  another  tack.  « 1  s'lrase  ye  ain't  doin' 
much  just  now.  weather 's  so  l)ud.  The  road 's 
awful  goin'  down  to  the  fort.» 

Tom  never  took  her  eyes  from  bis  face, 
and  never  moved  a  muscle  of  her  body.  Her 
hands  were  in  the  side  pockets  of  her  ulster, 
her  face  aglow  with  her  brisk  walk  frum  the 
tenements.  She  was  slowly  revolving  in  her 
mind,  as  she  stood  bet\)re  him,  whether  any 
information  she  could  get  out  of  him  would 
be  worth  the  waiting  for. 

Crimmins  relapsed  into  silence,  and  began 
patting  the  floor  with  hia  foot.  The  ]>rolonged 
stillness  was  becoming  uncomlorLable. 

« I  was  tellin'  ye  abont  the  meetin'  we  had 
to  the  Tnion  Inst  night.  We  was  goin'  over 
the  list  of  mimbers,  an'  we  did  n't  find  yer 
name.  The  boord  thought  maybe  ye 'd  like  to 


come  in  wid  us.  The  dues  is  only  two  dollars 
a  month.  We  're  a>regn1atin*  tbe  inrioes  t«t 

nixt  year,  stevedorin'  an'  haulin',  an'  the 
rates  '11  be  sint  out  nixt  week.*  The  Stopper 
was  now  out  of  the  oil-bottle. 

« How  many  members  have  ye  got?»  she 
a.sked  quietly. 

«  Hundred  an'  seventy-three  in  our  branch 
of  the  Knights.» 

•  All  pay  two  dollare  a  month  ?» 

«That 's  about  the  ase  of  it,*  said  Cdm- 
mina. 

i  What  do  we  git  when  we  jine?» 

"(Well,  we  all  pull  tergither— that 's  one 
thing.  One  man's  strike 's  every  man's  strike. 
The  capitalists  been  tryin'  to  down  us,  an'  the 
laborin'-man 's  got  to  stand  tergither.  Did 
ye  hear  about  the  Fertilizer  Company's  layin' 
off  two  of  our  men  las'  Friday  just  fer  bein' 
off  a  day  or  so  without  I'ave,  and  tbeir  gittin' 
a  coople  of  scabs  from  Iloboken  to— >• 

"What  else  do  we  git?»  said  Tom,  in  a 
quick,  imperious  tone,  ignoring  the  digres- 
sion. She  had  moved  a  step  closer. 

Crimmins  looked  up  into  lier  faro  furtively. 
Until  this  moment  he  had  been  addressing 
bis  remarks  to  the  Innss  omaimiiton  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  cast-iron  stove.  The  expres- 
sion of  Tom's  face  did  not  reassure  him:  in 
fact,  the  steady  gaze  of  her  clear  blue  eye 
was  as  uncomfortable  as  the  focnsed  lic^t 
of  a  sun  lens. 

«  Well— we  help  each  other,*  he  blurted 
out. 

«  Do  you  do  any  helpin'  ?  » 

«Yis;  I  'm  the  walkin'  delegate  of  our 
branch »— stiffening  a  little. 

ye  *re  the  walkin*  delegate!  You 
don't  pay  no  two  dollars,  then,  do  ye  ? » 

«  No.  There 's  got  to  be  somebody  a-goin' 
round  all  the  time,  an'  Dinnis  Quigg  and  me 's 
confidentiat  agents  of  the  branch,  an'  what  we 
says  ^^ofi«)»— slapping  his  overalls  decisively 
with  his  fist  The  stopper  was  being  loosened 
on  tbe  vinegar. 

Tom's  fingers  closed  tightly.  Her  collar 
began  to  feel  small.  « .\n'  I  s'pose  if  ye  said 
I  should  pay  me  men  double  wages,  and  put 
up  the  price  o'  haulin'  so  bigb  &at  me  cus- 
tomers could  n't  pay  it,  so  some  of  yer  dirty 
loafers  could  cut  in  an'  git  it,  1  'd  have  to  do 
it,  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not;  or  maybe  ye 
think  I 'd  oughter  chuck  some  n*  me  own  boy.s 
into  the  road  because  they  di  ui'l  belong  to  yer 
branch,  a.'*  ye  call  it,  and  git  a  lot  o'  dead 
beats  to  work  in  their  places  who  dun't  know 
a  hnrse  from  a  coal-buckft.  An"  ye  "11  help 
me,  vAW  ye?  Come  out  liere  on  the  front 
pore  h,  Mr.  Crimmins  • —opening  the  door  with 
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a  jerk.  « Do  ye  .sue  tliat  stable  over  there  ? 
Well,  it  covers  seven  liorses;  an'  the  shed  has 
six  carts,  witli  thi-  harnoss.  liack  of  it  - 
perhaps  if  ye  stand  on  yer  toes  even  a  little 
feller  like  you  can  see  the  top  of  another  shed. 
That  one       nu-  iL  rricks  an'  tools.» 

I'rinimins  tried  to  interrupt  long  enough 
to  free  the  red  pepper,  but  her  words  poured 
out  in  a  torrent. 

•<  Now  ye  kin  go  back  an'  tell  Dan  McGaw 
an'  the  balance  of  yer  two-dollar  loafers  that 
there  ain't  a  dollar  owfn'  on  any  horse  in  my 
<t.ih!r,  an'  that  I  'vc  earned  cvcrvthini^  I  'vo 
got  without  a  man  round  to  help  'cept  those 
1  pays  wages  to.  An*  ye  kin  tell  'em,  too,  that 
I'll  hire  who  I  please,  an*  pay 'em  what  they 
oughter  git;  an'  I  '11  do  me  own  haulin'  an' 
unloadin'  fer  uothiu'  if  it  suits  me.  When 
ye  said  ye  were  a  walkin'  delegate  ye  spoke 
(Jod'a  truth.  Ye  M  be  a  ridin'  delegate  if  ye 
could;  but  there  *s  one  thing  ye  '11  niver  be, 
an'  tluit  *8  a  workin'  delegate,  as  long  as  ye 
kin  find  fools  to  pay  ye  wages  fer  bummin' 
round  day  'n'  night.  If  I  had  me  way,  ye 
would  walk,  but  it  would  be  on  yer  uppers, 
wid  yer  bare  feet  to  the  road.* 

.\gain  Crinimins  att(  iii|itei!  to  speak,  but 
she  raised  her  arm  threateningly:  «Now,  if 
it's  walkin'  ye  are,  ye  kin  begin  right  away. 
Let  me  see  ye  earn  yer  wages  down  that 
garden  an'  into  the  road.  Come,  lively  now, 
before  1  disgrace  meseif  a-layin'  hands  on  the 
likes  of  ye!» 

V. 

A  WOHD  I  koM  TlIK  TENEMENTS. 

A.\OTHEK  Straw  which  showed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  of  public  sentiment  was  the 

arrival,  one  mornin;:,  of  I'ati^y,  limping  on  his 
crutch,  the  little  fellow's  eyes  full  of  tears. 
He  had  been  out  with  his  goat  when  some 
children  from  the  tenements  surrounded  his 
cart,  pitched  it  into  tin-  ditoh,  and  followed 
him  half-way  home,  calling  out,«  iJcabI  scab! 
at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Cully  heard  hi?  i  rit  s.  and  ran  through  the 
yard  to  meet  him,  his  anger  rising  at  every 
step.  To  lay  hands  on  Patsy  was.  to  Cully, 
the  unpardonable  sin.  Kver  since  tfif  liay, 
five  years  before,  when  Tom  had  taken  him 
into  her  employ,  a  homeless  waif  of  the 
streets,— his  father  had  been  drowned  from 
n  canni-bnat  >h''  was  unloading,  — and  had 
set  him  down  beside  i'utsy's  crib  to  watch 
while  she  was  at  her  work,  Jennie  being  at 
.school.  Cully  had  loved  the  little  cripple 
with  the  devotion  of  a  <\o<^  to  it?  maRtor. 
i>awless,  rough,  often  crutfl,  and  sometimes 


vindictive,  a  word  from  I'atsy  humbled  and 
softened  him. 

And  Patsy  loved  t'ully.  His  hif^,  broad 
chest,  stout,  straight  legs,  strong  arms  and 
hands,  were  his  admiration  and  constant 
pride.  Cully  was  his  champion  and  his  ideal; 
his  recklessness  and  audacity  were  only  evi- 
dences of  so  much  brains  and  energy. 

This  love  between  the  lads  grew  stronger  • 
after  Tom,  mth  that  shrinkinfr.  feminine 
dependence  latent  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
woman,  no  matter  how  independent  and  maa* 
culine  she  may  appear,  had  sent  to  Huhlin  for 
her  old  father,  that  she  might  have  a  man 
about  the  house.*  Then  a  new  blessing  came, 
not  only  into  the  lives  of  both  the  lads,  bat 
into  the  whole  household  as  well.  Mullins. 
in  his  lat«r  years,  had  been  a  dependent 
about  Trinity  College,  and  constant  associa- 
tion with  liooks  and  students  had  },'ivi'n  him  a 
taste  for  knowledge  denied  bis  daughter,— 
Tom  had  left  home  when  a  girl,— and  a  certain 
fondni-ss  for  imparting  it  to  others.  In  the 
long  winter  nights  during  the  slack  season, 
after  the  stalls  were  bedded,  and  the  horses 
were  fed  and  watered  and  locked  up  for  the 
night,  tho  old  mnn  would  draw  up  his  chair  to 
the  big  kerosene  lamp  on  the  table,  and  tell 
the  boys  stories— they  listening  with  wide* 
open  eyes,  Cully  interrupting  the  narrative 
every  now  and  then  by  such  asides  as  « No 
flies  on  them  fellers,  wuz  ther'.  Patsy  ?  They 
wuz  daimeSfthey  \vmz.  Co  on,  pop:  it 's  bet- 
ter 'n  a  circus »:  while  I'atsy  would  cheer 
aloud  at  the  downfall  of  the  vanquislied,  with 
their  « three  thousand  lance-bearers  put  to 
death  by  tho  sword."  wa\ing  his  cnitch  OVer 
his  head  in  his  enthusiasm. 

Jennie  would  come  in  too,  and  sit  by  her 
mother;  and  after  .Nilsson's  encounter  with 
Quigg— an  incident  which  greatly  advanced 
him  in  Tom's  estimation— Cully  would  be  sent 
to  brini:  him  in  from  his  room  over  the  stable 
and  give  him  a  chair  with  the  others,  that  he 
might  learn  the  language  easier.  At  these 
times  it  was  delightful  to  watch  the  ex]He8- 
sion  of  pride  and  happiness  that  would  come 
over  Tom's  face  as  she  listened  to  her  father's 
talk. 

«  But  ye  have  a  great  head,  gran'pop,»  she 
would  f!riy.  «rii!iy.  ye  blatherin'  idiot,  why 
don't  ye  brace  up  an'  git  some  knowledge  in 
yer  head  ?  Sure,  gran'pop,  Father  McCluskey 
ain't  in  it  wid  ye  a  minute.  Ye  cmild  down 
the  whole  gang  of  'em.*  And  the  old  roan 
would  smile  faintly  and  say  he  had  heard  the 
young  gentlemen  at  the  college  recite  the 
stories  so  many  times  he  could  never  forget 
them. 
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In  this  way  the  boys  grew  closer  together. 

Patsy  cramming  himself  from  books  during: 
the  day  in  order  to  tell  Cully  at  night  all 
about  the  Forty  Thieves  boiled  in  oil,  or  Ali 
Baba  and  his  donkey^  or  poor  man  Friday,  to 
whom  Robinson  Crusoe  wfif  so  kind;  and  CxiWy 
relating  in  return  how  Jimmie  Finn  smashed 
Pat  Gilsey's  face  because  he  threw  atones  at 
his  sister,  ending  with  a  full  account  of  a  dog- 
tight  which  a  osnoozer  of  a  cop»  stopped  with 
his  club. 

So  when  Patsy  came  limping  np  the  garden 
path  this  morning,  rubbing  his  eyes,  his  voice 
choking,  and  the  tears  streaming,  and,  bury- 
ing his  little  face  in  Gully's  jacket,  poured  out 
his  tale  of  insult  ^nd  suffering,  that  valiant 
defender  of  the  right  pulled  Jiis  cap  tight  over 
his  eyes  and  began  a  still-hunt  through  the 
tenements.  There,  as  he  afterward  expressed 
it,  he  «  mopped  up  the  floor  »  wth  one  after 
another  of  the  ringleaders,  beginning  with 
young  I'My  IfcGaw,  Dan*B  el&at  son  and 
Cttll/s  senior.  Then  only  was  Ifr.  Finnan's 
righteous  wTath  appeased. 

Tom  was  dumfounded  at  the  attack  on 
Patsy.  This  was  a  blow  upon  which  she  had 
not  counted.  To  strike  her  Patsy,  her  crip- 
ple, her  baby!  The  cowardice  of  it  all,  too, 
incen^  her.  She  knew  instantly  that  her 
affairs  must  have  l)een  common  talk  about 
the  tenements  to  i»ro(hice  any  such  effect 
upon  the  children.  She  felt  sure  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  set  them  up  to  it. 

In  oniergencies  like  this  it  was  never  to 
the  old  father  that  she  turned.  He  whs  too 
feeble,  too  much  a  thing  of  the  past.  While 
to  a  certain  extent  he  influenced  her  life, 
standing  always  for  the  right  and  always  for 
the  kindest  thing  she  could  do,  yet  when  it 
came  to  times  of  action  and  danger  she  felt 
the  need  of  a  younger  and  more  vigontus 
mind.  It  was  on  Jennie,  thm,— really  more 
her  companion  than  her  daughter,-  that  she 
depended  for  counsel  and  sympathy. 

Tnm  did  not  undereptiinate  ihe  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Up  to  that  point  in  her  career 
she  had  fought  only  the  cold,  the  heat,  the 
many  weary  hours  of  labor  far  into  the  night, 
and  now  and  then  some  man  like  Mcf  law.  Ilut 
this  stab  from  out  the  dark  was  a  danger  to 
which  she  was  unused.  She  saw  in  this  last 
move  of  Mc<  law's,  backed  up  by  t  h<-  f'nion, 
not  only  a  determination  to  ruin  her,  but  a 
plan  to  divide  her  business  among  a  set  of 
men  who  hated  her  as  much  on  account  of 
her  success  as  for  anything  i-lse.  A  few  more 
horses  and  carts  and  another  barn  or  two,  and 
she  herself  would  becon.e  a  hated  capitalist. 
That  she  had  stood  out  in  the  wet  and  cold 


herself,  hours  at  a  time,  like  any  man  among 

them;  that  she  had,  in  her  husband's  early 
days,  helped  him  feed  and  bed  their  one  horse, 
often  currying  him  herself;  that  with  all  this 
she  had  cooked  and  washed  forfdirpeople ;  and 
that  even  when  little  Patsy  came,  and  there 
were  three  horses  to  care  for  instead  of  one, 
she  had  still  worked  on,  bringing  the  child  to 
the  stable  to  take  the  better  care  of  him,— 
none  of  all  these  privations  and  economies, 
she  knew,  would  count  with  the  Tnion. 

.\s  she  weighed  the  forces  arrayed  against 
her,  and  their  power  to  injure,  she  remem- 
bered the  time  when  poor  Martin,  almost  a 
stranger,  was  brought  home  from  the  gas* 
house  with  his  head  laid  open,  because  he  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  I'nion  man  discharged  for 
drunkenness,  and  how  he  had  lingered  for 
weeks  until  he  died.  The  Martin  family,  hon- 
est, hard-working  people,  had  come  down 
from  Uaverstraw  two  years  before— the  man 
and  wife  and  their  three  children— and  moved 
into  the  new  tenement  with  all  their  nice  fur- 
niture and  new  carpets.  Tom  had  helped  them 
unload  these  things  from  the  brick-sloop  that 
brought  them.  Months  after,  the  widow, 
with  her  children  about  her.  had  been  put 
aboard  another  sloop  that  was  going  back  to 
her  old  home.  Tom  remembered,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  heap  of  furniture  and  little  ]  ile 
of  kitchen  things  fold  under  the  red  flag  out- 
side the  store  near  the  post-office. 

She  remembered,  too,  the  suffering  and 
misery  of  her  neighliors  during  the  long 
.strike  at  the  brewery  two  years  before,  and 
the  moving  in  and  out  from  house  to  tenement 
and  tenement  to  shanty,  with  never  a  day's 
work  afterward  for  any  man  who  left  his  job. 
She  went  over  the  whole  field  slowly,  recalling 
the  sufferings  of  that  body  of  men  who,  three 
years  before,  had  been  driven  out  of  work  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  l"ar|ienters'  Union, 
and  who  dared  not  go  back  and  face  the 
terrible  excommunication,  the  social  boy- 
r<t'-t,  all  its  insults  and  cruelties.  She 
shuddered  as  she  thought  again  of  her  sus- 
picions years  ago  when  the  bucket  had  fallen 
that  crushed  in  her  husband's  chest,  and  sent 
him  to  lied  for  months,  only  to  leave  it  a 
wrecked  luan.  The  rope  hud  been  burned  by 
acid.  Dr.  .Mason  said.  Some  grudge  of  the 
Fnion,  she  had  always  felt»  was  paid  off 
then. 

She  knew  what  the  present  flght  meant, 
now  that  it  was  started,  and  she  knew  in  what 
it  might  end.  Put  her  courage  never  wavered. 
She  ran  over  in  her  mind  the  names  of  the 
several  men  who  were  fighting  her— McGaw, 
for  whom  she  had  a  contempt;  Dempsey  and 
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Jimmie  Brown,  of  the  executive  committee, 
both  liquor-dealers;  Paterson,  foreman  of  the 
gas-hoiue;  and  the  rest— all  danireroos  ene- 

mios,  she  knew. 

That  nipht  she  sent  for  Nilsson  to  come  to 
the  Ijouse;  heard  from  him,  wurii  for  word, 
of  Quigg's  effort  to  corrupt  him;  questioned 
Patsy  closely,  ^^etting  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren who  hail  abused  him;  then  calling  Jennie 
into  her  bedroom,  she  locked  the  door  be- 
hind them. 

^^'hen  they  reentered  the  sitting-room,  an 
hour  later,  Jennie's  lips  were  quivering.  Tom's 
mouth  yns  firmly  set.  Her  eyes  shone.  Her 
m i  nd  was  made  up.  She  would  fight  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end. 

VL 

THE  BIG  GHAY  GOES  HUNGRY. 

That  iinincible  spirit  whidi  dwelt  in 
Tom's  breast— that  spirit  which  lad  dared 

Jjather^,  niitwitted  Duffy,  cowed  Crimmins, 
and  braved  the  Union,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  dominate  her  own  honsehold.  One  mem- 
ber defied  her.  This  was  DO  other  than  that 
stalwart  child  of  the  roclta»  that  despoiler 
of  new-washed  clothes,  «1d  harness,  wagon- 
crease,  time-books,  and  sprin^^  flowers,  that 
Arab  of  the  open  lot,  Stumpy  the  goat. 

This  tyranny  of  the  goat  had  histed  since 
the  eventful  morning  when,  only  a  kid  of  ten- 
der days,  he  had  come  into  the  stable  yard 
and  wobbled  about  on  bis  uncertain  legs, 
nestiing  down  near  where  Patsy  lay.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  had  dominated  the  place: 
fii^t  because  his  fuzzy  white  back  and  soft, 
silky  legs  had  been  so  precious  to  the  little 
cripple,  and  later  because  of  his  inexhaust- 
ible  energy,  his  aggressiveness,  and  his  mar- 
velous activity.  Brave  spirits  have  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  spiders,  others  have  turned  pale 
at  liziird.s,  and  some  liave  shivered  when  cats 
crossed  their  paths.  The  only  thing  Tom 
feared  on  any  number  of  legs,  from  centi- 
pedes to  men,  was  Stumpy. 

«  Git  out,  ye  imp  of  Satan! »  she  would  say, 
raising  her  hand  when  he  wandered  too  near; 
«I  '11  smash  yel>»  The  next  instant  she  would 
be  dodfrinfx  behind  tlie  cart  out  of  the  way 
of  istumpy's  lowered  horns,  with  a  scream  as 
natural  and  as  uncontroIlBUe  as  that  of  a 
school-girl  over  a  mouse.  Offtn  when  he 
stood  in  the  path  cleared  of  snow  from  house 
to  stable  door,  with  head  down,  prepared  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  the  wav  with  her,  she 
would  tramp  yards  around  him,  up  to  her 
knees,  rather  than  face  his  obstinate  front. 

The  basest  of  ingratitude  actuated  the 
goat.  When  the  iuscident  occurred  that 


gained  him  his  sobriquet  and  lost  him  his 
tail,— the  teeth  of  a  full-grown  bull-dog  did 
the  fatal  work,— it  was  Tom's  quickneas  of 
hand  alone  that  saved  the  remainder  of  his 
kidship  from  disappearing  as  his  tail  had  done. 
Indeed,  she  not  only  choked  the  dog  until  he 
loosened  his  hold  from  want  of  breath,  but 
she  threw  him  over  the  stable-yard  fence  as 
an  additional  mark  of  her  displeasure. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  her  fear  of  nun,  Tom  never 
disjM>ssesst'd  Stumpy.  That  her  Patsy  loved 
him  insured  him  his  place  for  life,  for  Patsy 
was  the  very  kernel  of  Tom's  heart.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sufferings  that  touched  her  heart 
so  keenly,  the  little  cripple  marked  for  her, 
somehow,  the  line  in  her  life  which  divided 
the  old  days,  when  she  and  her  «own  Tom» 
had  lived  on  a  farm  near  the  great  rlver.  and 
she  had  milked  and  he  had  plowed,  while  Jen- 
niei,  in  short  petticoats,  played  about  in  the 
grass,  from  the  new  days  after  they  had  all 
moved  down  to  Rockville  with  their  savings. 
The  real  struggle  of  life  had  begun  the 
winter  when  Patsy  came. 

So  Stumpy,  beloved  of  Patsy,  roamed 
through  yard,  kitchen,  and  stable,  stalking 
over  bleaching  sheets,  burglarizing  the  gar- 
den ^ate,  and  graang  wherever  it  seemed  to 
him  ^ood. 

The  goat  inspired  no  fear  in  anybody  else. 
Jennie  would  chase  him  out  of  her  v,  ly  :. 
dozen  times  a  day,  and  Cully  would  play  bull- 
fight with  him,  and  Carl  and  the  other  men 
would  accord  hhn  his  proper  place,  spanking 
him  with  the  flat  of  a  shovel  whenever  he  in- 
terfered with  their  daily  duties,  or  shying  a 
corn-cob  after  him  when  his  alertness  car- 
ried him  out  of  their  reach. 

This  afternoon  Jennie  had  missed  her  blue- 
checked  apron,  li  had  been  drying  on  the 
line  outside  the  kitchen  door  five  minutes 
before.  There  was  no  one  at  home  but  her- 
self, and  she  had  seen  nobody  pass  the  door. 
Perhaps  the  apron  had  blown  over  into  the 
stable  yard.  If  it  had,  Carl  would  be  sure  to 
have  seen  it.  She  knew  Carl  had  come  home; 
she  had  iueen  watching  for  him  through  the 
window.  Here  she  ran  in  for  her  shawl. 

Carl  was  rubbing  down  the  bif:  prray.  He 
had  been  hauling  ice  all  the  morning  for  the 
brewery.  The  gray  was  under  the  cart«hed, 
a  flooil  of  winter  sunlight  silvering  hi.s  shaggy 
mane  and  restle.ss  ears.  Carl  was  scraping 
his  sides  with  the  currj-comb,  and  the  big 
gray,  accustomed  to  ('ully's  gentler  toucl^ 
was  resenting  'lie  familiarity  by  biting  at  the 
tippet  wound  aiiout  the  neck  of  the  Swede. 

Suddenly  Cat\  nised  his  head— he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fiying  apron  whipping 
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round  the  barn  door.  He  knew  the  pattern. 
It  always  gave  him  a  lump  in  his  throat  when 
he  saw  it,  accompanied  by  aome  little  creep- 
ings  down  his  back.  It  does  not  affect  every- 
body  that  way,  but  it  did  Carl.  Then  he  laid 
down  the  currycomb.  The  next  instant  there 
came  a  sound  as  of  a  barrel-head  knocked  in 
by  a  mixing-shovel,  and  Stumpy  flew  tinoa^ 
the  door,  followed  by  Carl  on  the  run.  The 
familiar  bit  of  calico  was  Jennie's  lost  apron. 
One  half  was  inside  the  goat,  tiie  other  half 
was  held  in  Carl's  hand. 

Carl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looked  cau- 
tiously about  the  yard,  and  ^ked  slowly 
toward  the  house,  his  eyes  on  the  fragments. 
(It  was  only  at  night,  when  pop  taught  the 
boys,  and  Tom  sent  for  him,  that  he  ever 
went  to  the  house.)  At  this  instant  Jennie 
came  running  out,  the  shawl  about  her  head. 

« Oh,  Carl,  did  you  find  my  apron  ?  It  blew 
away,  and  I  tho!ight  it  might  have  gone  into 
the  yard." 

«  Yas,  mees;  an'  da  goat  see  it  too— luke! » 
anger  and  sorrow  struggling  for  the  mastery 
in  his  face. 

«Wc']l,  I  never!  Carl,  it  was  a  bran'-new 
one.  Mow  just  see,  all  the  strings  torn  oi!  and 
the  top  gone!  I 'm  just  going  to  give  Stumpy 
a  good  beating.* 

Carl  su^ested  that  he  run  after  the  goat 
and  bring  him  back;  bat  Jemrie  thoognt  he 
was  down  the  road  by  this  time,  and  Carl  had 
been  working  all  the  morning,  and  must  be 
tired.  Besides,  she  must  get  some  wood. 

Carl  instantly  forgot  the  goat.  He  had 
forgotten  ever\'thin^',  indeed,  except  the  trim 
4  little  body  who  stood  before  him  looking  into 
his  eyes.  He  glowed  all  ovw  with  inward 
warmth  and  delight.  Nobody  had  ever  cared 
before  whether  he  was  tired.  When  he  was 
a  little  fellow  at  home  at  Memlb  his  mother 
would  sometimes  worry  about  his  lifting  the 
big  baskets  of  fish  all  day,  Imt  he  couhl  not 
remember  that  anybody  else  had  ever  given  it 
a  thought.  All  this  flashed  throogh  Ids  mind 
as  he  returned  Jennie's  look. 

«No,  no!  I  not  tire— I  brang  da  wood.* 
And  then  Jennie  said  she  never  meant  it,  and 
Carl  knew  she  did  n't,  of  course;  and  then 
she  said  she  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  and  he  agreed  to  that;  and  they  talked 
so  long  over  it,  standing  out  in  the  radiance 
of  tlif  noonday  sun,  the  color  coming  and 
going  in  both  their  faces,— Carl  playing  aim- 
lessly with  his  tippet  tassel,  and  Jennie  plait- 
'  ing  and  pinching  uj)  the  ruined  apron,— that 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  went  out.  and 
the  big  gray  got  hungry  and  craned  his  long 
neck  armind  tiie  shed  ioA  whinnied  for  Oar( 


and  even  Stmnpy  the  goat  forgot  his  hair- 
breadth escape  of  the  morning,  and  returned 
near  enough  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery  to 
look  down  from  the  hill  above  the  yard. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  the  big  gray 
would  have  gone  hungry  if  Cully  had  not 
come  home  to  dinner,  bringing  another  horse 
with  Patij  perched  on  his  back.  The  )aewexj 
was  <Hil]r  a  short  distance  and  Tom  always 
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gave  her  men  a  hot  meal  at  the  house  when- 
ever it  was  possible.  Had  any  other  horse 
been  neglected.  Gaily  would  not  have  cared; 
but  the  big  gray,  which  he  had  driven  cvt-r 
since  the  day  Tom  brought  him  home,— « Old 
Blowhard,*  as  he  would  often  call  him  (the 
gray  w  as  a  bit  wheesy),— the  big  gray  with- 
out his  dinner! 

«Hully  gee!  l.ook  at  de  bloke  a-jollyin' 
Jinnie,an'deBlowhardaF6tarvin'.  Say,Patqr^ 
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— liftiDg  him  down,— «  hold  de  line  till  I  git 
de  big  gray  a  bite.  Git  on  ter  Carl,  will  yef 

I 'm  a-goin'  ter — tell— de— boss with  a 
deliberate  air,  weighingeach  word— «je8  soon 
as  she  gits  back.  Ef  I  don't  I 'm  a  chump!* 

At  sight  of  the  boys,  Jennie  darted  into 
the  house,  and  Carl  started  for  the  stable, 
his  head  in  the  clouds,  his  feet  on  air. 

«No;  I  feed  da  borae,  Cully,  >  jerking  at 
hi.s  halter  to  get  him  away  from  Cully. 

«  A  lot  ye  will!  I  Ml  f^ed  him  meself.  He 
been  home  an  hour  now,  an"  he  ain't  half 
rubbed  down.» 

Carl  made  a  ^r-.ih  for  Cully,  who  dodpjeil, 
and  ran  under  the  curt  Then  a  stone  whizzed 
past  Carrs  ear. 

«  Here,  stop  that! »  said  Tom,  entering  the 
gate,  h'ho  had  l)een  in  the  city  all  the  morn- 
ing—«  to  look  after  her  poor  Tom,"  pop  said. 
<•  Don't  ye  throw  any  stones  round  here,  or 
I  '11  laiul  on  top  of  ye." 

« W  ell,  why  doni  he  feed  de  gray,  den  ? 
He  started  afore  me,  and  dey  wants  de  gray 
down  ter  de  breweiy,  and  he  up  ter  de  house 
a-buzzin'  Jinnic* 

« 1  go  braug  Mees  Jan's  apron;  da  goat  eat 
it  oop.» 

« T  'ell  ye  flid  1  What  ye  pivin'  us  ?  I>id  n't 
1  see  ye  a-chinnin'  'er  whin  1  come  over  de 
hill— she  a-leanin'  up  ag*in'  de  fence,  an'  ye 
a-talkin'  ter  'er,  an'  ole  Btowhard  cryin*  like 
his  heart  was  broke  ? » 

«Eat  up  what  apron  *>  said  Tom,  thor- 
oughly mystified  over  the  situation. 

*'  Stumpy  eat  da  apron— I  brang  back  da 
halt  ta  .\Iees  Jan.» 

«  An'  it  took  ye  all  the  mornin'  to  give  it  to 
her?"  said  Tom,  thoughtfully,  looking  Carl 
straight  in  the  eye,  a  new  vista  opening  be- 
fore her. 

That  night,  when  the  circle  gathered  about 

the  lamp  to  hear  jwp  read,  Carl  was  missing. 
Tom  had  not  sent  for  him. 

VIL 

THE  CONTENTS  OP  CULLY*S  HAIL. 

Whex  Walking  Delegate  Crimmins  had 

iTciiv  -rt  il  from  his  amazement,  after  his 
humiliating  defeat  at  Tom's  hands,  he  stood 
irresolute  for  a  moment  outside  of  her  gar- 
den gate,  indulged  at  some  length  in  a  form 
of  profanity  pi  ciiliar  to  his  class,  and  then 
walked  direct  to  McGaw's  house. 

That  worthy  Knight  met  him  at  the  door. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  hira. 

Younj,'  I'.iUy  Mc'iaw  also  saw  Crimmins 
enter  the  gate,  and  promptly  hid  himself 
under  the  broken-dowB  steps.  He  oould  then. 


perhaps,  overhear  what  was  going  on  when 
the  two  went  out  again.  Young  Billy's  inor- 

dinate  curiosity  was  quite  natijral.  He  not 
only  hated  Cully,  and  therefore  the  whole 
Grogan  household,  for  the  pounding  he  had 
received  at  his  hands,  but  he  was  also  anx- 
ious to  get  evenin  some  way.  He  ha«!  heard 
enough  of  the  current  talk  about  the  ten- 
ements and  open  lots  to  know  that  some* 
thin^'  of  a  revengeful  and  retaliatory  nature 
aj^ainst  the  Grogans  was  in  the  air;  l»iJt  as 
nobody  who  knew  the  exact  details  had  con- 
fided them  to  him,  he  had  detennined  upon 
an  invcstij^ation  of  his  own. 

After  McGaw  had  locked  both  doors,  shut- 
ting out  his  wife  and  little  Jack,  their  young- 
est, he  took  a  bottle  from  the  shelf*  poured 
out  two  half-tumblers,  and  squaring  himself 
in  his  chair,  said: 

«  Did  ye  see  her,  Criramy  ?  »• 

«(!  di(b>  replied  Crimmins,  swallowiQg  the 
whisky  at  a  gulp. 

«  An*  she  ^  come  in  wid  us,  will  she  ?  » 

«  She  will,  will  shf  ?  ^hell  eome  in  nothin'. 
I  jollied  her  about  her  Mowers,  and  thitui;lit  I 
had  her  dead  ter  rights,  when  .she  up  an' 
asked  me  what  we  was  a-goin'  to  do  for  her 
if  she  jined,  an'  afore  I  eould  tell  her  she 
opens  the  front  door  and  gives  me  the  dead 
cold.i* 

« Fired  ye?i>  excUimed  McGaw,  incredn> 

lously. 

« i  m  givin'  it  to  ye  straight,  Dan;  an'  she 
pulled  a  gun  on  to  me,  too,»— toUing  the  He 

with  pciTcet  com|iosure.  » That  woman 's  no 
slouch,  or  1  don't  know  em.  One  thing  ye  kin 
bet  yer  bottom  dollar  on  — all  h—  can't  scare 
her.  We 've  got  ter  try  some  other  way.» 

It  was  the  peculiarlv  fertile  quality  of 
Crimmins's  imagination  that  made  him  so 
valuable  to  some  of  his  firiends. 

But  none  of  all  this  did  young  Hilly  catch. 
When  the  conspirators  reached  the  door, 
neither  Crimmins  nor  hi.s  father  vas  in  a 
talkative  mood.  They  lingered  a  moment  on 
the  sill,  w  iihin  a  foot  of  Lilly's  head  as  he  lay 
in  a  cramped  position  below,  and  'hen  they 
sauntered  out,  his  father  bareheaded,  to  the 
stable  yard.  There  Mc'  law  leaned  upon  a  cart- 
wheel, listening  dejectedly  to  ("rimmins.  who 
seemed  to  be  outlining  a  plan  oi  some  kind, 
which  at  intervals  lightened  the  gloom  of  the 
j^itnation,  judging  from  the  exi>rt  ssion  of  fiis 
father's  face.  Then  McGaw  turned  hurriedly 
to  the  house,  cursed  his  wife  because  he 
could  not  find  his  big  fur  cap,  and  started 
across  to  the  vitlncre.  Billy  followed,  keeping 
a  safe  distance  behind. 

As  for  Tom,  she  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of 
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her  way.  She  forbade  Patsy  the  streets,  and 
never  allowed  him  out  of  her  sight  unless 
Cully  or  her  father  was  with  him.  She  knew 
the  storm  was  gathering,  and  she  was  watch- 
ing the  clouds  and  waiting  for  the  first  pat- 
ter of  rain.  When  it  came  she  intended  that 
every  one  of  her  people  should  be  under 


and  in  his  quiet,  earnest  way  said:  «  We  have 
t'ink  'bout  da  Union.  Da  men  not  go— not  laik 
da  union  man.  We  not  'fraid  "  —  tapping  his 
hip-pocket,  where,  sailor-like,  he  always  car- 
ried his  knife  sheathed  in  a  leather  case. 

Tom's  eyes  kindled  as  she  looked  into  his 
steady  blue  eyes.  She  loved  pluck.  She  knew, 


cover.  She  had  sent  for  Carl  and  her  two 
stablemen,  and  told  them  that  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  in  any  way  she  wanted  to  know 
it  at  once  Jf  the  wages  she  was  paying  were 
not  enoj'^h,  she  was  willing  to  raise  them,  but 
she  wanted  them  distinctly  to  understand 
that  as  she  had  built  up  the  business  herself, 
she  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  right  to  man- 
age it.  adding  that  she  would  rather  clean  and 
drive  the  horses  herself  than  be  dictated  to 
by  any  person  outside.  She  said  that  she 
saw  trouble  brewing,  and  knew  that  her  men 
would  feel  it  first.  They  must  look  out  for 
themselves  coming  home  late  at  night.  At 
the  brewery  strike,  two  years  before,  hardly  a 
day  passed  that  some  of  the  non-union  men 
were  not  beaten  into  insensibility. 
That  night  Carl  came  up  to  the  porch  door, 


too,  the  color  of  the  blood  running  in  this 
young  fellow's  veins. 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  though  now 
and  then  she  caught  the  mutterings  of  dis-  , 
tant  thunder,  as  Cully  or  some  of  the  others 
overheard  a  remark  on  the  ferry-boat  or 
about  the  post-office,  no  other  .signs  were 
>'isible.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  from 
the  Union's  (juarter. 

Then  the  storm  broke. 

One  morning  an  important-looking  enve- 
lop lay  in  her  letter-box.  It  was  long  and 
putfy,  and  was  stamped  in  the  upper  corner 
with  a  picture  of  a  brewery  in  full  operation. 
One  end  bore  an  inscription  addressed  to  the 
postmaster,  stating  that  in  case  Mr.  Thomas 
(Jrogan  was  not  found  within  ten  days,  it 
should  be  returned  to  Schwartz  &  Co..  Brewers. 
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The  village  post^ee  had  sevenl  other 

lelt(  r-boxes,  two  of  which  contained  simi- 
lar envelops,  equally  important-looking,  one 
being  uddreaaed  to  .MclJuw.  These  boxes 
yren  faced  \^nth  glass,  so  that  the  contents 
of  pacli  could  be  seen  from  the  outside. 

«  Hully  gee,  what  a  wad! »  said  Cully,  when 
the  postmaster  passed  Tom's  big  letter  out  to 
him.  One  of  Call/s  duties  was  to  go  for  the 
mail. 

When  pop  broke  the  seal  in  Tom's  presence, 
—one  of  pop's  duties  was  to  open  what  Cully 
broiij^ht,  -out  dropped  a  tjrpe-written  sheet 
nulifying  Mr.  Thomas  Grogan  that  sealed 
proposau  would  he  reoeired  up  to  March  Ist 
for  «  unloading,  hauling,  and  delivering  to  the 
bins  of  the  Eagle  Brewery  »  so  many  tons  of 
coal  and  malt,  together  with  such  supplies, 
etc.  There  were  also  blank  forma  in  dupli- 
cate to  be  duly  filled  up  with  the  price  and 
signature  of  the  bidder.  This  contract  was 
given  out  once  a  year.  Twice  before  it  had 
been  awarded  to  Thomas  GrogiiL  The  year 
before  a  man  from  Stapleton  had  bid  low- 
est, and  had  done  the  work.  McGaw  and  his 
friends  complained  that  it  toolc  the  bread  out 
of  l*oekville*8  mouth;  but  as  the  bidder  be- 
longed to  the  Union,  no  protest  could  be  made. 

A  short  time  before  Cully  stuffed  the  fat 
envelop  into  his  outside  pocket  McGaw  had 
called  for  his  own  mail.  The  close  resem- 
blance between  the  two  envelops  seen  in 
the  letter-boxes  set  him  to  thinking.  Actual 
scrutiny  through  ^^h'  glass  revealed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  brewery  on  each.  He  knew  at  a 
glance  that  Tom  bad  been  asked  to  hid.  Thai 
night  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  was 
called  at  eight  o'clock.  Quigg,  C^immins, 
and  McGaw  signed  the  call. 

The  nejct  morning  McGaw  went  to  New 
York  by  the  early  boat.  He  carried  a  letter 
frorT>  f't'te  L-itlifTs  to  Crane  ife  Co.,  of  so  po- 
tent u  cnaj  aeier  t  hat  the  coal-dealers  agreed 
to  lend  McGaw  five  hundred  dollars  on  his 
three-months'  note,  taking  a  c  hattel  mort- 
gage on  his  teams  and  carts  as  security,  the 
money  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  papers  were 
drawn.  McGaw,  as  an  additional  consider- 
ation, was  to  use  hh  « pull »  to  get  n  permit 
from  the  village  trustees  for  Crane  6i  Co.  to 
occupy  the  village  dock  free  for  discharging 
their  Rockville  coal.  This  wmuM  save  Cranr 
half  a  mile  to  haul,  and  was  what  really 
turned  the  scale  in  Mc(  law's  favor.  To  hus- 
tle successfully  it  was  often  necessary  for 
Crane  to  cut  sdinc  sliarp  cf^rners. 

This  dock,  as  Mciaw  knew  perfectly  well, 
had  been  leased  to  another  party— the  Fer- 
tilizing Company— for  two  years,  and  could 


not  possibly  be  placed  at  Oane's  disposaL 

But  he  said  nothing  of  this  to  Crane. 

When  the  day  of  payment  arrived.  I)emp- 
sey  of  the  executive  committee  and  Walk- 
ing Delegate  Quigg  met  McGaw  at  the  ferry 
on  his  return  from  New  York.  McGaw  had 
Crane's  money  in  his  pocket.  That  night  he 
paid  two  hundred  dollars  into  the  Union,  two 
hundred  to  his  feed-man  on  an  account  long 
cn-erdue,  and  the  balance  to  Quigg  in  a  poker 
game  in  the  back  room  over  O'Leary's  bar. 

Tom  also  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Something  she  said  about  the  dock  and 
the  lease  of  the  Fertilizing  Company  caused 
Crane  to  leave  bis  private  office  in  a  hnrcy, 
and  ask  his  cleric  In  an  angry  voice  if  McGaw 
had  yet  been  paid  the  money  on  his  chattel 
mortgage.  When  his  cashier  showed  him  the 
stub  of  the  check,  dated  two  days  btf<»«^  - 
Crane  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  his  teeth 
set  tight,  little  puifs  of  profanity  esc^ing 
between  the  openings.  As  he  walked  wttb 
Tom  to  the  door,  he  said: 

«  Send  your  papers  up,  Tom.  T  'II  go  bond 
any  day  in  the  year  for  you,  and  for  any 
amount;  but  I  H  get  even  with  McGaw  for 
that  lie  he  told  me  about  the  dock,  if  it  takes 
my  bank-account.» 

The  first  of  March  was  approaching.  The 
regular  hauling  contract  for  the  brewLT}-  had 
become  an  important  one,  its  business  having 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  It  was 
specially  valuable  to  Tom  at  this  time,  and 
she  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  se- 
cure it. 

Pop  filled  up  tile  ]ir()posal  in  his  round, 
clear  hand,  and  Tom  signed  it,  « Thomas 
Grogan,  Kockville,  iStaten  island.)*  Then  pop 
witneHSed  it,  and  Mr.  Crane,  a  few  days  later, 
duly  inscribed  the  firm's  name  under  the 
clause  reserved  for  bondsmen.  After  that 
Tom  brought  the  bid  home,  and  laid  it  uu  the 
shelf  over  her  bed. 

Everytliing  was  no;',-  ready  for  the  fight. 

The  bids  were  to  be  opened  at  noon  in  the 
office  of  the  brewery. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  hangers-on  and  idlers 
began  to  lounge  into  the  big  yard  paved  with 
cobblestones.  At  half-past  eleven  McGuw 
got  out  of  a  bu^y,  accompatied  by  Quigg. 
At  a  quarter  to  twelve  Tom.  in  her  hood 
and  ulster,  walked  rapidly  t  hrough  the  gate, 
and.  without  as  much  as  a  look  at  the  men 
gathered  about  the  office  door,  pushed  her 
way  into  the  room.  Then  she  picked  up  a 
chair  and,  placing  it  against  the  wall,  sat 
down.  Sticking  out  of  the  breast  pocket  of  her 
ulster  was  the  big  envelop  containing  her  bid. 
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Five  minutes  before  the  hour  the  men  be- 
gan filing  in  one  by  one,  awkwardly  uncover- 
ing their  heads,  and  standing  in  one  another's 
way.  Some,  using  their  hats  as  .screens,  looked 
over  the  rims.  When  the  bids  were  being 
gathered  up  by  the  clerk,  Dennis  Quigg  handed 


Tom's  bid  was  the  last. 

« Thomas  (jrogan,  Rockville,  S.  I.,  thirty- 
eight  cents  for  coal,  etc.» 

« Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Schwartz,  quietly, 
«  Thomas  Grogan  gets  the  hauling.* 

Then  he  disappeared  through  the  door. 


eiuwii  ar  c.  •.  ikiiiiuiit 

•  THAT  .NIGHT  THE  UNION 


APPOINTED   A   COMMITTEE  TO   WAIT  ON   MR.  SCHWARTZ.* 


over  McGaw's.  The  ease  with  which  Dan  had 
raised  the  money  on  his  notes  had  invested 
that  gentleman  with  some  of  the  dignity  and 
attributes  of  a  capitalist:  the  hired  buggy  and 
the  obsequious  Quigg  indicated  thi.s.  His 
new  position  was  strengthened  by  the  liberal 
way  in  which  he  had  portioneil  out  hi.s  pos- 
sessions to  the  workingman.  It  was  further 
sustained  by  the  hope  that  he  might  per- 
haps repeat  the  operation  in  the  near  future. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  .Mr.  Schwartz,  a  round, 
bullet-headed  German,  entered  the  room, 
turned  his  revolving-chair,  and  began  to  cut 
the  six  envelops  heaped  up  before  him  on  his 
desk,  reading  the  i)rices  aloud  as  he  opened 
them  in  succession,  the  clerk  recording.  The 
first  four  were  from  parties  in  outside  vil- 
lages. Then  came  McCiaw's: 

•<  Forty-nine  cents  for  coal.  etc.» 

So  far  he  was  lowest.  Quigg  twisted  his 
hat  nervously,  and  McGaw's  coarse  face  grew 
red  and  white  by  turns.  ♦ 


That  night  the  I'nion  called  a  meeting, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Schwartz,  to  protest  against  his  giving  work 
to  a  non-union  woman. 

vm. 

POP  .MULLINS'.S  ADVICE. 

Almost  every  man  and  woman  in  the  tene- 
ment district  knew  Oscar  Schwartz,  and  had 
felt  the  power  of  his  obstinate  hand  during 
the  long  strike  of  two  years  before,  when, 
the  I'nion  having  declared  war,  Schwartz 
had  closed  the  brewery  for  several  months 
rather  than  submit  to  it.s  dictation.  The 
women,  especially,  remembered  the  priva- 
tions and  suffering  of  that  winter,  and  the 
three  dollars  a  week  doled  out  to  them  by 
the  Central  Branch;  while  their  hu.sband.s, 
who  had  been  earning  two  and  three  dollars 
a  day,  were  drinking  at  O'l^ary's  bar,  playing 
cards,  or  listening  to  the  encouraging  talk  of 
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the  delegates  who  cane  from  New  York  to 
keep  up  their  spirits. 

They  knew,  too,  something  of  the  indomit- 
able pluck  and  endurance  of  Tom  Lirogan. 
If  she  was  loweet  on  the  liids,  she  would  fight 
for  the  rontrnrt  if  it  took  her  last  dollar. 
McGaw  was  a  fool,  they  said,  to  bid  so  high; 
he  might  have  known  she  would  cut  his 
throat,  anil  \>v]n<!;  them  all  no  end  of  trouble. 

Having  nursed  their  resentment,  and  need- 
ing a  common  object  for  their  wrath,  the 
women  ltri)k»'  nut.  against  Tom.  Many  of 
them  had  disliked  her  ever  since  the  day. 
years  ago,  when  she  bad  been  seen  carrying 
her  injured  husband  away  at  night  to  the 
hospital,  after  months  of  nursinjT^  at  home. 

«  She 's  goin'  ter  put  him  away  where  no- 
body kin  foind  him,»  they  said  at  the  time, 
« while  she  can  ^^o  on  playin'  the  man  an' 
shamin'  the  place.  Why  don't  she  be  growin' 
whiskers,  an'  be  done  wid  it  ?  » 

M  It 's  only  bald  laaness  thet  *8  the  mattw 
wid  ould  man  Grogan."  broke  out  another. 
« She  ought  ter  keep  him  home  and  put  him 
ter  wormk,  ef  he  is  a  cripple,  instid  er  payin* 
his  boord  over  to  New  Yomik ;  an'  she  Vu'd 
do  it,  too,  only  she  loikes  bein'  the  boss.» 

The  men  who  envied  her  auecess,  and  who 
were  too  lazy  or  too  worthless  to  profit  by 
her  example,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eas- 
ing their  minds  by  gratuitous  criticisms  of 
her  ways  and  doings,  generally  at  (yiksrf^ 
low  grofrfjef}-.  near  the  post-office.  Some  had 
been  mean  enough  to  insinuate  that  Crane 
&  Co.  were  behind  her,  or  that  somebody  else 
was  furnishing  her  the  money  to  continue 
her  business;  that  it  was  not  her  own  capital 
which  paid  the  bills.  McGaw  had  always 
wmked  his  eye  meaningly,  with  a  certam 
leer,  when  he  discirssed  this  feature  of  her 
success.  A  leer  and  an  innuendo  were  two 
weapons  McGaw  always  used  against  a  wo- 
man. 

A  few  of  those  living  in  the  tenement.^^.  who 
understood  Tom  better,  had  always  defended 
her.  They  knew  how  faithfullyshe  had  nursed 
h«  r  Inishand,  and  how  ^i'-.it  a  sorrow  his  loss 
bad  been.  They  knew,  too,  whose  hand  and 
purse  had  been  opened  to  them  in  trouble, 
when  the  landlord  threatened  them  with  th*- 
sidewalk,  and  the  undertaker  insisted  on  his 
money  in  advance;  and  though  they  rarely 
saw  her,  except  in  these  cases  of  emergency, 
they  never  forgot  her  sxenerosities. 

After  the  first  year  ot  her  husband's  re- 
moval, even  these  friends  had  lost  interest  in 
his  condition,  and  seldom  spoke  to  her  of  his 
sequestration:  the  poor  have  enough  trou- 
bles of  their  own.  When  th^  did  ask  her, 


she  always  had  one  stereotyped  reply,  « Oh, 
he 's  better,  thank  ( Jod ! »  Finally,  as  the  years 
went  on.  the  subject  was  dropped  even  by 
her  nearest  friends,  and  never  referred  to  at 
all  by  those  who  haid  merely  a  good-morning 
acquaintance. 

When,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  award  of 
the  brewery  contnct  to  Tom  had  reached 
the  tenements,  and  the  possibility  of  another 
strike  was  siipf,^\sted,  the  main  doorway, 
where  they  all  assembled,  was  crowded  the 
next  morning  with  women  discussing  the  sit- 
uation, and  fail  of  fresh  imprecationa  against 
Tom. 

«Why  should  she  be  a-comin'  in  an'  a-rob- 

hin'ii.s  of  our  jtay?"  muttered  a  coarse,  red- 
faced  virago,  her  hair  in  a  frowse  about  her 
head,  her  slatternly  dress  open  at  the  throat. 
« Oi 'll  be  one  to  go  an'  pull  her  off  the  dock 
an'  jump  on  her.  What 's  she  a-doin".  any- 
how, puttin'  down  prices?  Bf  her  ole  man 
had  a  leg  to  walk  on,  instid  of  his  lyin'  a 
cripple  in  the  hospital,  he  *d  be  back  and  be 
a-runnin'  things.)* 

•  She  *s  do&  what  she 's  a  right  to  do,» 
broke  out  Mrs.  Todd,  indignantly.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  foreman  at  the  lirewery.  and 
an  old  friend  of  Tom's.  It  wa.s  w  ith  Mrs.  Tod  J  s 
child  that  Tom  had  sat  up. 

« It 's  not  Tom  Ctnt^^an  that  's  rrrii>ked,i» 
she  continued,  « an'  ye  all  know  it.  it 's  that 
loafer  Dennis  Qnigg,  and  that  old  sneak 
Crimniins.  Tht  y  never  lifted  their  hands  on 
a  decent  job  in  their  lives,  an'  don't  want  to. 
When  my  man  Jack  was  out  of  work  for  four 
months  last  winter,  and  there  was  n't  a  pail 
of  coal  in  the  honfe,  wa?  n't  gittin' 
his  four  dollars  a  day  for  .shootm'  off  his 
mouth  every  night  at  O'lieary's,  an*  fillin'  the 
men's  heads  full  of  capital  and  rights?  An' 
Dan  Mct  iaw 's  no  itetter.  If  ye  're  out  for 
jumpin'  on  people,  Mrs.  Moriarty,  begin  with 
Quigg  an'  some  of  the  bummer.s  as  is  runnin' 
the  i'nion,  an'  as  gits  paid  whether  the  men 
works  or  not.» 

«Bedad,  ye  're  roight,*  sail]  iialf  a  dozen 
women,  the  tide  tiirnin<,^  suddenly,  while  the 
excitement  grew  and  spread,  and  other  women 
came  in  from  the  several  smaller  tenements. 

« Is  the  trouble  at  the  brewery  ?  •>  asked  a 
shrunken-looking  woman,  opening  a  door  on 
the  corridor, a  faded  shawl  over  her  head.  She 
was  a  newcomer,  and  had  been  in  the  tenement 
only  a  week  or  «o  — not  lonjj  enough  to  have 
the  run  of  tiie  huu.se  and  know  her  neighbors. 

«  Yes;  at  Schwartz's,*  said  Mrs.  Todd,  6top> 
ping  opposite  her  door  on  the  way  to  her  own 
rooms.  «  Your  man 's  got  a  Job  there,  ain't 
he?* 
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«0e  has,  mum;  he 's  gateman— the  fust  job 
in  six  months.  Ye  don't  think  they  11  make 
him  throw  it  u\).  do  ye,  muTn?" 

«  Yea;  an'  break  his  head  if  he  don't.  Thet 's 
what  they  did  to  my  man  three  yean  gone, 
till  he  had  to  come  in  with  the  gang  and 
pay  'em  two  dollars  a  month,"  replied  Mrs. 
Todd. 

«  Bat  my  man 's  jined,  mum,  a  month  ago; 
they  would  n't  let  him  work  till  he  did. 
Won't  ye  come  in  an'  set  down  ?  it  s  a  poor 
place  we  have— we  We  been  so  long  without 
work,  an'  my  girl  's  laid  off  with  a  i-ough. 
She  'a  been  a-workin'  at  the  box-factory.  If 
the  Union  give  notice  again,  I  don't  know 
what  '11  become  of  us.  ^n't  we  do  some- 
thin'?  Maybe  Mrs.  (  Jropfan  might  give  up 
the  work  if  she  knew  how  it  was  wid  us.  Hhe 
seems  like  a  daoent  woman ;  she  was  in  to  look 
at  me  girl  last  week,  hearin'  as  how  we  were 
strangers  an'  she  very  bad." 

«0h,  ye  don't  know  her.  Ye  can  save  yer 
wind  and  shoe-leather.  She 's  on  ter  McGaw 
red  hot,  that 's  the  worst  of  it.  He  better 
look  out;  she  '11  down  him  yet,»  said  Mrs. 
Todd. 

A.s  the  two  entered  the  stuffy,  clo.se  room, 
a  young  girl  lefl  her  .';eat  by  the  window,  and 
moved  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  She 
had  that  yellow,  waxy  skin,  hollow,  burning 
eyen.  and  hectic  flush  which  tell  the  fatal 
story  so  clearly. 

Onteide,  the  women  continned  to  gather  in 
groups  in  the  hallways  and  on  the  staircases, 
discussing  the  impending  danger,  breaking 
out  into  tirades  againiit  Schwartz,  Grogan, 
McGaw,  the  Union,  and  every  man  connected 
with  the  thre;iti  Til  d  lockout.  The  brewery 
employed  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any 
other  concern  in  Rockville,  so  tronble  with  ite 
employees  meant  serious  trouble  for  half  the 
village  if  Schwartz  defied  the  Union  and  em- 
ployed a  nun-uniun  woman  to  do  the  work. 

While  the  women  were  cursing  and  wring- 
ing their  hand.s,  the  men  were  down  at  Lion 
Hall.  The  meeting  had  been  called  for  nine 
o'clock. 

It  was  held  behind  closed  doors.  The  only 
men  admitted  out«iide  the  imme(hate  mem- 
bership of  their  branch  were  two  walking 
delegates  from  Brooklyn^  who  had  been  tele- 
graphed for  the  night  before,  and  who  came 
down  to  coax  or  bully  the  weak-kneed,  if  the 
iittimatum  sent  to  Schwartz  was  refused  by 
him  and  a  sympathetic  strike  was  ordered  by 
the  Union. 

At  the  brewery  all  was  quiet.  Schwartz 
had  read  the  notice  left  on  his  dedc  by  the 
committee  the  night  before,  and  had  already 


begun  his  arrangements  to  supply  the  places 

of  the  men  if  a  strike  was  ordered.  When 
pressed  by  (^uigg  for  a  reply,  he  said  quietly: 

«The  price  for  hauling  will  be  Grogan's 
bid.  If  she  wants  it,  it  is  hers.» 

Tom  said  nothing  outside  of  her  oun  home. 
She  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  pop,  and 
had  detmnhfied  to  buy  another  horse  and  hire 
two  extra  carts.  At  her  price  there  was  a 
margin  of  at  least  ten  cent-^  a  ton  profit,  and 
as  the  work  lasted  through  the  year,  she  could 
adjust  the  hauling  of  her  other  business  with- 
out much  extra  expen.'^e.  .\.-^  for  the  dangers 
to  her  attendant  upon  the  threatened  strike, 
she* never  gave  them  a  thought.  If  Schwartz 
wanted  her  to  carry  on  the  work,  she  would 
do  it.  Union  or  no  Union.  Then  .Mr.  Crane 
was  on  her  bond.  That  in  itself  was  a  bracing 
factor  she  had  never  availed  herself  of  be- 
fore.  Strong  and  self-reliant  as  she  was.  the 
helping  hand  which  this  man  held  out  to  her 
was  like  an  anchor  in  a  storm. 

That  Sunday  night  th^  were  all  gathered 
round  the  kerosene  lamp.— pop  reading,  Uully 
and  Patey  on  the  floor,  Jennie  listening  ab- 
sent-mindedly, her  thoughts  far  away,— when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  kitchen  door.  Jen- 
nie flew  to  open  it. 

Outside  stood  two  women.  One  was  Mrs. 
Todd,  the  other  the  haggard,  pinched,  care- 
worn woman  who  had  spoken  to  her  that 
morning  at  her  room-door  in  the  tenement. 

« They  want  to  see  you,  mother,^  said  Jen- 
nie, all  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyes.  It  had 
been  thi.s  way  for  a  week.  What  could  be 
the  matter  with  Carl,  she  thought. 

*  Well,  bring  'em  in.  Hold  on,  I  '11  go 
meself." 

•  She  wmld  come.  Torn,"  said  Mrs.  Todd, 
unwinding  her  shawl  from  her  head  and 

shoulders;  «an'  ye  must  n't  l  lame  me,  fer 
it  's  none  of  my  doin's.  Walk  in.  mum;  ye 
can  speak  to  her  yerself.  Why,  where  is 
she?*— looking  out  of  the  door  into  the 
darkness.  «0h,  hwe  ye  are;  1  thought  ye M 
skipped. » 

«Do  ye  remember  rae?*  said  the  figure, 
her  gaunt  face  looking  all  the  more  wretched 
under  the  flickering  light  of  the  candle.  •»  1  'm 
the  newcomer  in  the  tenements.  Ye  were 
in  to  see  my  girl  th'  other  night.  We  're  in 
great  trouble.'* 

"  She 's  not  dead  ?  »  said  Tom,  sinking  into 
a  chair. 

«  No,  thank  God;  we 've  got  her  still  wid 
us;  but  me  man  '?  come  home  to-night  nigh 
crazy.  He 's  a-walkin'  the  floor  this  minute, 
an'  so  I  goes  to  Mrs.  Todd,  an'  she  come  wid 
me.  If  he  loses  the  job  now,  we  're  in  the 
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street.  Only  two  weeks'  work  since  las'  fall, 
an'  the  girl  gettin'  worse  every  day,  and  every 
cint  in  the  bank  gone,  atf  hardly  a  ehair  lof 
in  the  place.  An'  I  says  to  him,  <  I  '11  go  me- 
self.  She  come  in  to  see  Katie  th'  other 
night;  »he  11  listen  to  mej  We  lived  in 
Newark,  mum,  an'  had  four  rooms  and  a  ma- 
hogany sofa  and  two  carpets,  til!  the  strike 
come  in  the  clock-factory,  an'  me  man  had 
to  quit;  an'  then  all  winter— oh,  we  're  not 
used  to  the  likes  of  this! » —covering  her  face 
with  her  shawl  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Tom  had  risen  to  her  feet,  her  face  ex- 
preaeing  i^pathy,  though  she  was  at  sea 
as  to  ths»  cause  of  her  visitor's  distress. 

« Is  yer  man  tired  ?  »  she  asked. 

«No,  an*  would  n't  be  if  tli^y 'd  let  him 
alone."  He 's  sober  an'  steady,  an'  never  tastes 
a  drop,  and  brings  his  money  home  tf>  me 
every  Saturday  night,  and  always  done;  an' 
now  they— » 

"Well,  what  's  the  matter,  then?»  Tom 
could  not  stand  much  beating  about  the  bush. 

•  Why,  don't  ye  know  they  've  j,nve  no- 
tice ?»  she  said  in  astonishment:  then,  as  a 
mi.sgiving  entered  her  mind,  « Maybe  I 'm 
wrong;  but  me  man  an'  all  of  'em  tells  me 
ye  're  a-buckin'  agMn'  Mr.  MoGaw,  an'  that  ye 
has  the  haiilin'  job  at  the  brewery.» 

«  No,»  said  Tom,  with  emjihasis,  «ye  're  not 
wrong;  ye  're  dead  right.  Hut  who 's  give 
notice  ?»» 

"The  committee  's  pive  notice,  an'  the 
boss  at  the  brewery  says  he  '11  give  ye  the  job 
if  he  has  to  shut  up  the  brewery;  an'  the 
committee 's  decided  to-day  that  if  he  does 
they  '11  call  out  the  men.  My  man  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  so  1  come  over  — »  And  she  rested 
her  head  wearily  against  the  door,  the  tears 
streaminj^  down  her  face. 

Tom  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and 
then,  putting  her  strong  arms  about  her,  half 
carried  her  across  the  kitchen  to  a  chair  by 
the  stove.  Mr.-^.  Todd  leaned  against  the 
table,  watching  the  sobbing  woman. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  It  was  a 
new  experience  for  Tom.  Heretofore  the 
fight  had  been  her  own  and  for  her  own. 
She  had  never  thought  some  woman  weaker 
than  herself  might  suffer  in  the  struggle. 
With  Ihi.-^,  too,  there  Hashed  across  her  mind 
a  certain  feeling  of  justifiuble  pride  in  the 
situation*  She  had  never  supposed  before 


that  she  filled  so  important  a  place  in  the  ' 
neighborhood.  But  this  feeling  was  momen- 
tary. Here  was  a  suffering  womsa.  What 
could  she  do  to  help  her?  This  thoo^ht  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

M  Don't  ye  worr>%«  she  said  tenderly. 
•  Schwartz  won't  fire  yer  man.» 

«No:  hut  the  sluggers  will.  There  was 
five  men  'p'inted  to-day  to  do  up  the  scabs  an' 
the  kickers  who  won't  go  out  They  near 
killed  him  once  in  Newark  for  kickin',  when 
Katie  wa.-;  took  bad." 

«  Do  ye  know  their  names  ? »  said  Tom,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

«No,  an'  me  man  don't.  He  *s  new,  an' 
they  dar's  n't  trust  him.  It  was  in  the  back 
room,  he  says,  they  picked  'em  oati 

Tom  stood  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought,  irasrinj^  at  the  fire,  her  arms  akimbo. 
•Then,  wheeling  suddenly,  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room,  and  said  in  a  firm,  reeo- 
lute  Voice: 

« Gran' pop,  come  here;  1  want  ye.o 

The  old  man  laid  down  his  book,  and  stood 
in  the  kitchen  doorway.  He  was  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, his  spectacles  on  his  fon  head. 

«Come  inside  the  kitchen,  an'  shat  that 
door  behind  ye.  Here 's  me  friend  Jane  Todd 
an*  a  friend  of  hers  from  the  tenement.  That 
thief  of  a  McClaw  lias  stirred  up  the  I'nion  | 
over  the  haulin'  bid,  an'  tliey 've  sent  notice 
to  Schwarts  that  I 'm  non-union,  an'  if  he 
don't  tlirow  me  over  an'  p^ive  the  joli  to  Mc- 
Gaw  they  '11  call  out  the  men,  if  they  do, 
there 's  a  hundred  women  and  three  times 
that  many  children  that  '11  ^t)  hunj^ry.  This  ' 
woman  here 's  got  a  jj^ri  herself  that  has  n't 
drawed  a  well  breath  for  six  montiiji,  an'  lier 
man  *s  been  idle  all  winter,  an'  has  only  just 
now  f^ot  a  job  at  Schwartz's,  tendinji  fT'^te. 
Ue 's  got  to  keep  his  job,  or  the  girl  'II  die. 
Now,  what  11 1  do?  Shall  I  chuck  it  up  or 
stick  ?  » 

The  old  man  looked  into  the  desolate, 
weary  face  of  the  woman  and  then  at  Tom. 
Then  he  said  slowly: 

«Well,  child,  ye  kin  do  widout  it,  an' 
maybe  t*  others  can't.»» 

«  Ye 've  got  it  straight.n  said  Tom;  «tliat 's  • 
just  what  I  think  meaelf.»  Then,  turning  to 
the  woman: 

«  Go  home  and  tell  yer  man  to  go  to  bed. 
The  job 's  McGaw's.  I  '11  throw  up  me  bid.t 
utiDued.) 

F.  Hvpkinsm  Smith, 
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PATIENCE. 


Patience  aiul  the  paBtiagu  of  time 
Acoompliah  mora  than  strangth  or  angw. 

Kverylbiiig  comes  to  him  who  waits*. 


THERE  is  many  a  proverb  in  verse  or  prose 
to  convince  us  that  patience  is  a  virtue. 
A  ehanetedstic  of  8  virtue  is  tliat  we  admire 
it  in  others  without  poflaeemng  it  ourselves. 

But  every  one  has  more  or  less  patience, 
and  yet  every  one  ridicules  it  in  his  neighbor. 
An  idler  watching  a  fisherman  at  his  line 
exclaims:  «Here  is  a  man  with  a  fund  of 
patience.  I  have  been  watching  him  tish  for 
two  hours,  and  he  has  n't  caught  a  thing! » 

But  if  patience  is  not  a  virtue,  what,  then, 
is  it?  The  opposite  of  impatience,  evidently. 
As  the  latter  is  always  a  fault  which  inter- 
feres with  thesttcceas  of  our  plans^  the  former 
should  be  only  a  lucky  calculation  resulting 
in  the  success  of  our  enterprises— something 
in  the  nature  of  the  genius  of  egotism. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little  scene  which 
occurs  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 

The  picture  represents  an  apartment  in  a 
comfortable  dwelling  at  the  sea-shore.  A 
large  wimlow  opens  on  the  beach,  where  the 
waves  are  da^^hing  their  snowy  foam  over  the 
rocks.  In  front  of  the  window  is  a  table  cov- 
ered with  a  green  cloth,  strewn  with  playing- 
cards  symmetrically  arranged  in  rows  or  in 
small  piles:  to  the  left,  a  large  stone  mantel- 
piece; to  the  right,  a  screen  of  rich  brocade, 
on  which  is  hung  a  snuUl  ease  with  four  pock- 
6t8>  filled  with  newspapers,  pamphlets,  guides, 
etc.,— traveling  literature,— ill-matched  fur- 
niture—to sum  up,  a  country  outfit. 

There  are  three  character  \  t^rdinal, 
seated  at  the  table,  seems  to  tie  t-ntirely  ab- 
sorbed in  a  game  of  cards.  He  is  playing  soli- 
tahre.  Beside  him  stands  his  housekeeper, 
with  a  cup  in  her  hand.  In  front  of  the 
mantelpiece  a  large  Danish  bound  is  dozing 
upon  a  ruf^. 

In  tile  in-ad  of  each  of  these  is  a  brain, 
and  in  each  of  these  hrain.'^  i.'^  a  dominant 
idea.  These  tluree  ideas  may  be  expressed 


by  three  questions.  Tender  the  biretta  is 
the  thought:  «Am  I  going  to  end  by  suc- 
ceeding?* beneath  the  coif:  «b  he  goin^ 
to  take  his  tisane  at  last?t  and  beneath  the 
hair\'  pate  with  pointed  ears:  «Will  they 
finally  go  out? » 

These  quotes  all  prove  that  th^  have  been 
long  awaiting  a  reply.  Thus  the  three  display 
great  patience,  each  in  his  own  fashion. 

Can  we  now  deduce  the  calculations  which 
have  begotten  patience  in  these  three? 
T'tTfi'ctly. 

The  cardinal,  without  being  superstitious, 
attaciies  great  importance  to  his  game.  Per* 
haps  he  has  said  to  himself,  h  If  this  succeeds, 
I  shall  be  Pope»;  and  one  understands  that, 
however  little  ambition  he  may  have,  he  is 
not  going  to  compromise  such  a  matter  bj  a 
movement  of  impatience  or  a  lack  of  atten* 
tion. 

The  housekeeper's  mission  is  to  watch  over 
the  health  of  her  master.  He  must  take  his 
tisane.  It  i.s  not  wnrth  while  for  him  to  come 
and  rest  at  the  sea-shore  if  he  is  not  taken 
care  of.  She  cannot  place  the  cap  on  the 
table  —  there  is  no  more  room.  If  she  places 
it  on  another  ])iece  of  furniture,  monseigneur 
will  forget  to  take  it. 

As  for  the  dog,  he  knows  well  that  if  he 
barks  or  makes  confusion  in  tlie  room  by 
upsetting  chairs,  he  will  be  sent  back  to  bis 
kennel,  where  he  will  be  tied  up  until  the 
evening.  He  must,  therefore,  avoid  recalling 
his  presence. 

Will  all  these  calculations  be  crowned  with 
success? 

Will  he  be  Pope? 

Will  he  take  his  dofr  for  a  walk? 

We  know  nothing  about  it;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  he  wtUtake  his  tisane.  As 
to  the  rest,  you  are  free  to  wait  for  a  solu- 
tion, if  you  have  patience. 

J.  G.  ViberL 
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WAR  WITH  PRUSSIA— JENA  AND  AUER8TADT— THE  DEVASTATION  OF  PKUSSIA— WAR 

WITH  SUSSU:  PULTU8K— CHECK  TO  THE  GRAND  ARMY:  EYLAU. 

WAR  WITH  PRUSSIA,  necessarily  diminished,  if  not  destnqred;  and 

while  by  a  .shameful  subserviency  to  Austria 

\I0  state  of  modern  he  got  a  small  share  in  the  two  disreputable 

il  Bnrope  baa  a  his-  paimions  of  Poland,  yet  on  his  death  In  1797 

tory  more  inatntctive  the  j  eople  were  sluggish,  the  nation  was  in 

than  that  of  Prussia,  debt,  ami  the  army  was  disorganized.  For  a 

Although  she  was  the  time  the  benehcent  influence  of  new^  ideas  and 

child  of  the  Ref orma-  new  impulses  had  been  felt  in  a  revival  of 

tion,  yet  the  partic-  patriotism,  chiefly  amonj?  the  upper  classes, 

ular  st^le  of  reform-  but  even  they  fell  back  into  indifference, 

ed  Chnatianity  which  Frederick  William  III.  was  a  good  citizen,  bat 

she  adopted,  the  tem-  a  I  r  kinn-  Inheriting  the  policy  of  neutral- 

perof  her  people,  who  ity,  he  had  obstinately  clun^  to  it,  surrniirid- 

have    always    pro-  ing  himself  with  advisers  who  retained  all 

fessed  abhorrence  for  the  bad  traditions  of  cabinet  government  and 

party  strife,  and  the  the  haughty  exclusivene.ss  of  cla.^s  pride;  the 

perpetual  menaces  of  court  was  rent  by  factions,  and  but  for  one 

her  sarromiding  foes,  drcwnstance,  shortly  to  be  noted,  wonkl  have 

prevented  the  discus-  lieen  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  nation, 

sion    and    af^itation  Kefusinjij  the  French  alliance  as  lonj;  as  he 

KAPOLKON  IN  THE  uKEss  of  political  queslions  dared  after  Austerlitz,  he  had  yet  accepted 

or  A  MKMiiKR  OP  TBS    there  as  they  were  Hanover  when  offered  as  the  price  of  hia 

ventilated    in    Eng-  forced  compliance,  never  tlreaminj>:  that  there 

land,  and  eventually  turned  her  government  was  any  other  political  course  than  the  old 

into  a  despotism.  Her  ruling  house  was  Cal-  disreputable  one  of  yielding  to  momentary 

vinisticand  imbued  with  the  sternest  ideas  of  expediency,  or  that  in  a  new  age  he  might 

duty.  Frederick  William  I.  built  up  a  system  find  a  new  support  from  his  people  for  the 

of  admirable  sinii)licity  and  economy  in  civil  straightforward  integrity  which  he  felt,  but 

administration,  which  enabled  him  to  lavish  dared  not  practise. 

proportionately  large  sums  on  the  line.st  army      In  1S()(>  Prussia  as  a  whole  had  not  come 

of  the  day.  This  instrument  his  brilliant  son,  under  the  influence  uf  modem  ideas  to  any 

Frederick  the  Great,  used  to  increase  the  appreciable  degree.  Serfdom  of  a  degrading 

Prussian  territories  by  an  area  of  To.CKX)  sort  still  existed,  although  not  in  its  worst 

square  miles;  and  when  he  died,  having  pur-  forms:  the  old  estates  of  the  middle  ages 

sued  his  father's  policy,  he  left  his  country  still  existed  also,  for  the  law  not  only  upheld 

without  a  debt,  with  a  reserve  of  iiO,(XX^OOO  the  division  of  land  into  noble,  bnrgher,  and 

thalers  in  her  treamiy,  and  with  a  greatly  ])easant  holdings,  but  even  drew  a  corre- 

increased  income.  spending  distinction  between  various  occu- 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick  Wil>  pations,  forbidding  any  man  to  pass  from 

Ham  II.,  was  also  a  despot,  but  a  feeble  one.  one  to  the  other,  or  the  transfer  of  any  real 

Under  him  throve  the  disgraceful  .system  of  estate  from  one  category  to  another.  The 

irresponsible  cabinet  government  whereby  towns  still  rested  on  their  respective  charter 

both  religiovB  and  intellectiial  libertf  were  rights;  the  medieval  restrictions  of  trade  and 
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communication  were  not  yet  entirely  abol- 
IBhed;  the  common  schools  founded  by  Fred- 
erick William  I.  were  as  narrow  and  rifj^d  as 
either  the  craft  or  cathedral  schools  of  the 
middle  ages.  Society  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  the  countrj'  was  stagnant,  and  the 
position  of  the  individual  was  immobile,  for  he 
was  without  the  spur  of  ambition.  The  land- 
owners were  a  caste  which,  having  asserted 
themselves  as  the  guarantors  of  jmlilic  order 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  having  un- 
doM  the  good  work  of  the  Reformation  by 
the  usurpation  of  feudal  privilege,  still  held 
manorial  courts.  Though  they  no  longer  wrung 
their  quota  of  the  taxes  from  the  peasants, 
they  were  haughty,  exclusive,  and  tenacioos 
of  many  jx'tty  and  annoying  privileges. 

The  one  illuminated  spot  in  this  picture 
was  small  hut  brilliant.  'Hie  young  and  beau> 
tiful  (^leen  Louisa  was  pious,  virtuous,  and 
high-spirited.  About  her  was  a  small  court 
party  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
understood  the  true  mission  of  Prussia,  and 
were  therefore  eager  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  aggrandizing  policy  of  Mapoleon. 
Many  of  them  were  ywng  and  ardent^  like  the 
l»rinces  I.oiiis  and  Henry,  others  were  mature 
and  cautious,  but  all  were  alike  determined 
and  devoted.  The.se  patriots  had  for  a  time 
little  influence  with  the  people,  although 
both  Ilardenberg  and  Stein,  to  whose  efforts 
as  alternating  heads  of  Frederick  William's 
cabinet  Germany  eveotminy  owed  her  re- 
generation, were  of  their  number.  So  tena- 
cious was  the  King  of  his  irregular  privy 
councilors  that  the  legal  midsterB  could  not 
secure  his  confidence  or  even  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  administration.  Besides  the 
leaders  of  this  party  already  mentioned,  there 
were  in  it  Miiller,  Humboldt,  Blucher,  the 
Princess  liadziwill,  and  others  of  less  renown. 

The  etforts  of  this  little  band  were  soon 
seconded  by  those  of  a  somewhat  Iar|^  one. 
The  universities  had  been  founded  in  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  while  they  often 
yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  circumstiinces, 
they  were  never  entirely  mute.  Many  of  the 
professors  appreciated  the  backwardness  of 
Germany,  and  the  students  formed  secret 
associations  for  the  destruction  of  local  prej- 
udice and  the  protiiotion  of  a  lar<^e  patriot- 
ism. In  the  greater  cities,  which  had  not  en- 
tirely forgotten  their  former  struggles  with 
f'iudalism,  there  were  also  burgesses  who 
mcyjy^.,]  j-yj.},  doctrines  kindly,  and  rendered 
iluable  service  in  keeping  the  embers  of 
lian-ty  fi^nj  extinction. 

}  "^hong  the  indifferent  millions  there  was 
irr«jsja  remnant  who,  having  been  at  first 


enthusiastic  for  the  liberalizing  side  of  the 
French  Revolution,  were  now  oppased  to 
its  conquering  and  domineering  tendency  as 
represented  by  the  empire,  and  looked  for 
the  realization  of  their  ideals  in  the  regen- 
eration of  their  own  countr}'.  Eiirly  in  ISOG 
their  leading  men  began  to  be  heard:  Schleier- 
macher  among  the  clergy;  Fichte,  the  some- 
time admirer  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
among  the  philosophers;  K.  M.  Arndt  among 
the  men  of  letters.  By  the  middle  of  1806 
the  new  doctrines  had  mildly  permeated  the 
whole  nation.  The  few  earnest  spirits  who 
still  believed  in  the  cosmopolitan  equality  of 
all  men  as  the  goal  of  humanity,  who  longed 
for  Augustine's  city  of  (  !od  on  earth,  without 
the  rivalry  of  nations  and  the  tumults  of  I'X- 
aggerated  patriotism,  were  soon  reduced  to 
silence.  If  Napoleon  were,  as  thousands  be- 
lievt'il.  the  apjwintefi  agent  for  this  end,  they 
might  still  hope,  but  they  could  no  longer 
speak. 

The  faith  of  these  idealists  must  have  been 
rudely  shaken  by  various  pieces  of  news  re- 
ceived during  the  summer.  In  spite  of  all  their 
ftngments  and  splinters,  the  German  peoples 
have  never  been  entirely  out  of  sjTnpathywith 
one  another,  although  their  separation  has 
been  more  complete  and  bitter  than  that  be> 
tween  the  parts  of  any  other  race.  Even  Aus- 
tria felt  this  movement  of  popular  national  up- 
rising, and  the  shower  of  patriotic  pamphlets 
was  scarcely  lees  ahundant  in  south  Gwaaxtf 
than  in  the  north.  Before  the  close  of  summer 
the  situation  was  actually  strained.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  seething  agitation  the  Grand 
Duke  Joachim  I.  spoke  of  a  kingdom  soon  to 
be  his,  possibly  meaning  the  Han.seatic  cities, 
or  perhaps  he  looked  for  Sweden.  The  royal 
house  of  the  leading  Scandinavian  power  had 
l)een  one  of  the  most  de.'^potic  in  Europe,  and 
therefore  had  eschewed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  all  its  works,  the  empire  among  the 
rest.  Her  dynasty  was  consequent^  so  hated 
by  Napoleon  that  it  was  merely  .a  question  of 
time  when  it  would  cease  to  reign.  This  feel- 
ing had  recently  been  intensified  by  a  fatuous 
attempt  to  besiege  Hameln  and  drive  the 
French  from  Uanover,  made  in  the  previous 
November  by  the  Duke  of  Soderraanland,  then 
regent  for  (Justavu^  A  l  lphus  IV., hrt  after- 
ward King  Charles  Xlll.  The  noi.sy  .Augereau. 
too,  had  exa.sperated  the  people  of  ;\  us liach, 
where  he  was  in  command,  by  drinking  toasts 
in  public  to  the  success  of  the  French  in  their 
coming  war  with  Prussia. 

These  and  a  thonmid  other  minor  hrrita- 
tions  combined  \\iththe  occupation  of  Wesel 
to  raise  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  still  higher. 
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The  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  was  dismayed,  but 

he  could  think  cif  no  other  remedy  than  sever- 
ity. Accordingly,  Berthier  was  instructed  to 
proceed  against  the  authors  and  pnhlisbers  of 
«  political  libels'*  hy  martial  law,  on  the  plea 
that  a  commander  must  care  for  his  army— 
those  individuals  who  stir  up  the  people  against 
it  are  worthy  of  death.  This  might  be  well 
enoufjh  in  war,  but  it  wa:'  an  alisunl  and  wicked 
pretext  not  only  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  during 
an  illegal  occupation.  A  certain  Ansbacher, 
-  Yelin,  had  but  lately  written  a  plain,  truth-tell- 
ing pamphlet  entitled.  lermany  in  her  Deep- 
est Humiliation,')  and  iiwas  circulated,  though 
not  exactly  published,  by  Palm,  a  bookseller  of 
Nurembero;.  The  author  was  unknown  to  the 
French  authorities,  but  Palm  was  arrested, 
hastily  court-martialed,  and  shot.  He  met 
death  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  con- 
acious  that  his  blood  was  the  seed  of  patriots. 
The  news  of  this  murder  traveled  like  wild- 
fire; excitement  and  indignation  reached  their 
hifjhest  |)itch.  and  the  uprisinj^  against  Na- 
poleon became  national  in  the  widest  sense. 
It  was  long  before  the  officials  of  Prussia 
realized  the  vital  importance  of  the  popular 
feeling  thus  aroused.  For  some  weeks  after 
ratifying  the  treaty  which  Napoleon  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  Schonbrunn  the  Berlin  cab> 
inet  simply  fretted  in  impotence.  The  youn^' 
ofRcers  of  the  war  party  were  sharpeninfx  their 
swords  on  the  steps  of  the  PYench  embassy 
and  deonanding  the  dis{^race  of  Haufrwitz; 
there  was  even  in.subordination,  and  the  Kinp. 
with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  threat- 
ened to  abdicate.  He  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  Russian  and  English  negotiations 
at  Paris;  but  when  in  .August  he  heard  that 
Hanover  had  been  otfered  to  England,  and  saw 
the  French  occupation  of  soatbem  Germany 
with  ri  hr  -;tile  army,  in  the  strongest  possible 
strategic  position  against  his  own  territories, 
his  cup  of  bitterness  ran  over. 

It  had  been  full  when  he  learned  uf  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  Although  rru.«^sia's 
old  rival,  Austria,  had  been  humbled  and  driven 
out  of  Germany,  in  her  stead  appeared  the 
French  empire,  a  much  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bor, with  more  unbridled  ambition  and  greater 
strength.  When  the  King  lirst  learned  of  thia 
latter  fact  he  turned  to  the  Czar,  sending 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
persuade  Alexander  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  thus  removing  the  apple  of  Euro- 
pean discord,  and  furthering  the  chances  of 
an  alliance  between  Kusaia  and  France,  which 
would  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  Prussia's  re- 
pose. But  the  Oubril  negotiations  were  still 
Vol.  U.-47. 


proceeding  in  Paris,  and  the  Czar,  hoping  by 
concfessions  as  to  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Han- 
over, to  secure  French  neutrality  in  bis 
schemes  of  Oriental  aggrandisement  refused. 

•Ml  that  could  be  agreed  upon  was  that  Russia 
should  use  ail  her  power  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Prussia,  while  I'rus- 
sia  should  not  attack  Russia  if  she  went  to  war 
with  France  over  Turkey.  The  Kings  pri\y 
councilors  suggested  a  counterweight  to  the 
league  of  the  Rhine  hy  forming  a  league  of 
the  North  under  the  « protection  »  of  Prussia. 
As  yet  they  closed  their  eyes  to  the  general 
agitation  of  national  feeling  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the 
death  of  Palm. 

In  pursuance  of  their  schema  they  there- 
fore opened  negotiations  with  Napoleon  for 
the  formation  of  a  North  (^rman  Confeder- 
ation. It  was  to  include  Saxony,  the  two 
Mecklenburgs,  Uldenburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  a  number  of  minor 
principalities.  The  Emperor  could  not  well 
give  a  categorical  refusal,  and  consented  on 
condition  that  Prussia  should  disarm.  In  this 
interval  Alexander  had  contemptuously  re- 
jected all  the  conditions  of  the  Oubril  treaty, 
which  not  only  abandoned  the  Naples  Bour- 
bons, the  house  of  Savoy,  and  the  Hanoverian , 
i|uestion,  but  also  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  even  more  in- 
censed than  Thugut,  the  minister  of  Francis, 
had  been  in  the  similar  case  when,  after 
Marengo,  Talleyrand  wheedled  his  agent,  St. 
Julien,  into  equally  galling  concessions.  The 
Csar  would  neither  abandon  the  Bocehedi  Gat- 
taro  nor  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey- 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  'han 
this;  nor,  even  though  France  promised, as  she 
did,  to  evacuate.Gennany,would  be  accept  the 
Balearic  Isles  as  compensation  to  King  Fer- 
dinand for  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  attitude 
made  the  disarmament  of  Prussia  ewential  to 
Napoleon's  supremacy  in  Germany,  the  mwe 
so  because,  by  the  demise  of  the  German- 
lioman  empire,  iiussia  had  lost  her  right  of 
intervention  in  Germany,  and  would  probably 
seek  a  new  pretext  to  recover  it.  It  \vas  a 
tradition  of  her  ruling  house  that  the  Eastern 
empire  of  Rome,  which  she  in  a  sort  inherited, 
must  assert  its  supremacy  over  the  Western 
by  the  possession  and  exercise  of  that  right. 
The  empire  of  Austria  could  not  any  longer 
be  considered  the  empire  of  Rome. 

The  warlike  attitude  of  Kngland  and  Taissia 
was  a  strong  support  to  i'russia.  .After  the 
tenible  trtalv  with  France,  just  signed,  her 
army  was  more  demoralized  than  ever.  Like 
that  of  Austriar  it  was  resting  on  old  tradi« 
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tioQS  and  on  laurels  won  by  a  former  genera- 
tion. The  antiquated  system  virtually  made 

slaves  of  thi;-  (.■oninion  soldiers.  Kvery  cap- 
tain maintained  his  own  company,  farming 
it  to  the  guveninient.  One  half  of  the  men 
must  be  Prussians,  the  other  were  the  scum 
of  Europe;  nearly  all  were  secured  by  forced 
enlistment  or  crimping,  and  they  were  all 
compelled  to  serve  until  Buperammatioii  re> 
leased  theni,  when,  inst«'ad  of  a  pension,  they 
were  given  a  license  to  beg!  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  every  captain  to  secure  the  highest 
efficiency  at  the  least  expense,  and  hia 
'soldiers,  like  costly  chattels,  were  too  pre- 
cious to  be  risiced  except  under  conipubion. 
The  companies  had  no  moral  cohesion,  and 
so  whenever  nny  portion  of  the  machinery 
broke  down,  the  rest  was  sore  to  become 
inoperative.  The  diacipline  was  v^  severe, 
corporal  punishment  being  inflicted  without 
stint.  The  principal  officers  had  become  vener- 
able creatures  of  routine.  There  were  majors 
in  the  hussars  no  less  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  Duke  of  I'ninswick.  commaTrltT  in-chief, 
— the  same  who  had  sold  nearly  tKXK>  mercena- 
ries to  George  m.  for  use  in  the  war  of  the 
American  lievolution.  — a  spendthrift,  a  loose 
liver,  and  a  martinet,  was  seventy-one;  Mol- 
lendorf  wiu>  over  eighty,  Kalkreuth  was  sixty- 
six,  and  even  Bliicher,  tlie  exception,  the  most 
youthful  and  fiery  jreneralof  themall.  was  over 
sixty.  In  particular  the  staff  had  occupied 
itself  for  years  with  an  absurd  refinement  and 
development  of  Frederick  the  'treat's  system 
of  strategy,  army  organization,  and  commis- 
sariat. Of  course  the  army  itselJ  was  not  in 
utter  ifinorance  of  what  was  going  on,  for 
officers  had  heen  des]iatched  to  obsen'e  the 
French  proceedings,  and  they  brought  back 
careful  reports  of  Napoleon's  revolutionary 
tactics  and  strat«-}i}-.  Hut  a  national  orfjan- 
ism  is  unitary,  and  under  the  two  Frederick 
WtlKams,  IT.  and  III.,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  necessary  changes  in  any  department  of 
administration— not  even  that  of  the  army 
— would  be  made.  Tlie  only  full  appreciation 
of  the  facts  was  among  the  younger  officers. 
In  their  associations  the  situatiim  was  known 
and  often  discussed.  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  the  aristocratic  pride  of  their  class 
kept  them  from  setting  a  just  value  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  French  democrats.  Pnissia. 
therefore,  was  neither  organized  nor  armed 
for  war. 

Thit  as  the  summer  advanced,  the  ard(.r  of 
the  war  party  amon^  the  officers  combined 
with  the  rising  sentiment  of  nationality  and 
the  threatening  tenor  of  Napoleon's  lani^'uage 
to  influence  the  government.  To  other  ag- 


gressions was  added  a  new  one— the  seizure, 
by  his  orders,  of  valuable  abbey  lands  wUdi 

had  been  a-ssif^ned  to  Prupsia  in  1802,  but 
lay  on  the  border  of  Berg,  with  the  cool  sug- 
gestion that,  in  order  to  indemnify  herself. 
Prussia  should  stir  up  strife  with  Sweden 
and  seho  Pomerania.  It  was  reported  that 
the  French  were  reinforcing  the  Wesel  gar- 
rison and  had  occvpied  H^lrsbiu^;  it  wis 
even  said  that  they  were  advancing  against 
Saxony.  At  last,  when  assured  that  Napoleon 
had  actually  offered  Hanover  to  England,  the 
King  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  people, 
which  grew  louder  and  more  anpry  when  they 
too  heard  of  Napoleon's  perfidy.  On  August 
9,  the  same  day  on  which  Lord  Landeraaie 
demanded  his  passports  from  the  Frencli 
Minister  of  War,  orders  were  given  to  mo- 
bilise the  Prussian  army.  Napdeon  was  not 
even  yet  clear  as  to  his  own  r^iness,  and. 
in  view  of  the  Czar's  still  uncertain  attitude, 
would  ostensibly  have  been  glad  to  purchase 
Pru.ssian  disarmament  by  agreeing  to  the 
formation  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, in  Talleyrand's  despatch  of  July  22 
to  the  French  envoy  at  Berhn  the  suggestion 
was  even  made  that  Prus,sia  should  federate 
the  states  «  still  belon^^in^x  to  the  Germanic 
Km{)ire,  and  install  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
house  of  Brandenburg.*  At  the  same  time 
Talleyrand  strove  in  other  ways  to  make  it 
impossible,  and  urged  the  Elector  of  Saxony  j 
to  declare  himself  an  independent  prince.  ; 
The  same  influence  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Hanseatic  towns  nor  Hesse-C^assel 
would  give  a  direct  answer  to  Prussia. 

There  is  every  reason,  howew,  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  still  hoped  for  peace.  As  late 
as  .\ugust  26  the  Emperor  wrote  to  i^rthier 
that  he  really  intended  to  evacuate  Gennaiiy ; 
hut  a  week  later  the  Czar's  rejection  of  the 
Oubril  treaty,  in  a  note  dated  August  15,  was 
announced  smiultaneously  with  the  demand  of 
Frederick  William  for  the  evacuation  of  Got- 
many.  The  French  army  was  left  where  it 
.stood,  for  it  seemed  clear  to  Napoleon  that 
a  new  coalition  must  have  been  formed.  If 
Prus.sia  were  arminj^  merely  from  fear,  she 
must  be  stopped;  if  she  were  arming  to  make 
ready  for  war  in  conjunction  with  England 
and  Russia,  he  must  lose  no  time  in  order  to 
prevent  a  ui.iit-d  movement.  In  r'»ality,  mat- 
ters had  nut  advanced  so  far,  uti  Prussia  was 
still  nominally  at  war  with  Great  Britain  on 
acci'iiint  of  Hanover,  and  there  could  be  DO 
coalition  without  English  subsidies.  With  his 
usual  vacillation,  Frederick  William  repented 
almost  immediately  of  the  cuirrse  he  had 
taken,  and  on  August  24  vainly  suggested  to 
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his  cabinet  the  revocation  of  his  orders  tor 
molnlizsiioii.  In  such  a  situation  Napoleon 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale had  not  yet  received  his  passports,  and 
was  still  in  Paris.  The  Emperor  again  took 
up  the  thread  of  nef^otiation.  but  without  se- 
rious purpose,  and  only  to  gain  time.  He  at 
once  began  to  prepare  for  a  war  which,  be- 
lieving in  England's  exhaustion  and  Ivussia's 
timidity,  he  had  not  expected,  and  which  he 
accepted  as  an  ahnost  fatal  necessity.  As  yet 
the  renown  of  Frederick  the  Great's  armies 
had  not  been  for^^otten  in  France.  Napoleon 
had  measured  his  own  with  those  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  bat  that  of  Prussia  he  believed  to 
be  of  different  stuff.  Moreover,  both  in  1802 
and  in  1805  its  officers  had  been  able  to  ot> 
serve  the  outlines  of  his  system,  and  would  be 
forewarned,  h  The  reputation  of  the  Prussian 
troops  was  high,»  he  said  to  Mme.  de  Remu- 
sat;  « there  was  much  talk  about  the  excel- 
lence of  their  cavafay,  while  ours  eonunanded 
no  respect,  and  our  officers  expected  a  sturdy 
resistance.*  « 1  belipve,»  be  said  at  the  time, 
•  that  we  have  a  more  cHffleiilt  iauk  than  witii 
the  Austriana;  we  shall  have  to  move  the 
earth.M 

Accordingly  he  mustered  his  arms  in  double 
strength— eight  army  corps  and  the  Guard,  a 
powerful  cavalry  force  under  Murat.  and  an 
auxiliary  army  from  Bavaria.  At  once  his 
officers  began  to  study  the  possible  roads 
from  central  to  northern  ( iermany,  and  the 
best  appeared  both  to  him  and  to  them  to  be 
by  the  way  of  Haniberg.  By  fcjeptember  25  the 
now  levies  of  100,000  well-drilled  recruits 
were  ready,  and  on  that  day  the  Emperor  left 
Paris  for  Mainz  with  all  possible  secrecy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Frederick  William  knew  not 
whither  to  turn.  .\s  yet  there  was  no  peace 
with  England,  and  it  could  not  be  obtained 
without  the  surrender  of  Hanover.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  close  observers  he  was  well 
aware  how  disinte^ated  was  his  own  army 
and  how  erticienl  waa  that  of  France.  He  felt 
assured  of  ultimate  support  from  Russia,  but 
it  would  still  be  November  before  Alexander's 
troops  could  reach  central  Europe.  He  must 
also  have  known  that  in  the  rushing  tide  of 
events  it  would  be  impossible  before  the  out* 
break  of  war  to  take  advantage  of  the  pop- 
ular enthusiaani  and  urganize  a  volunteer 
movement  to  strengthen  his  lighting  force. 
The  lonp  tjTanny  of  himself  and  his  prede- 
cessors bad  destroyed  the  power  of  quick 
initiative  in  the  people.  The  Bavarian  agent 
in  Paris  recorded  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Frederick  William  yielded  to  the  war  party 
in  order  that,  having  been  deieuled  in  une 


battle,  his  people  would  understand  the  im- 
possibility of  resistance  and  permit  him  to 
make  the  best  terms  possible.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  unhappy  and  unready 
King,  unable  any  longer  to  secure  advantage 
from  the  misfortune  of  his  neighliors,  unable 
longer  to  pursue  a  policy  of  weakness  and  in- 
decision, with  England  still  hostile  and  Russia 
not  ardent,  Anally  decided  for  war.  On  Sep- 
tember 24  he  arrived  at  his  headquarters  in 
Naumburg,  and  on  October  1  the  Prussian 
minister  in  Paris  presented  his  sovereign's 
ultimatum  to  France.  (Germany  must  be  evrir- 
uated,  Wesel  restored,  and  no  obstacle  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  North  German  Con- 
federation. The  term  set  for  a  reply  was 
October  8.  Napoleon  received  the  paper  on 
October  7,  in  BayreuLh,  and  his  columns  were 
already  marching.  The  answer  was,  of  course, 
in  the  facts,  which  were  a  quite  sufficient 
refusal. 

JENA  AND  AUEKiJTAnT. 

In  single  combat,  with  equal  arms,  the 
prowess  of  the  victor  must  be  messored  by 

the  resistance  of  his  foe.  This  is  not  neoes- 

sarily  true  in  warfare.  Knowing,  as  we  now 
do,  the  weakness  of  Prussia  in  1806,  it  is 
a  cheap  and  simple  method  of  belittling 
Xupoleon  to  belittle  his  enemy.  But  this  is 
unfair  as  well  as  unhistoric.  Moral  courage 
is  more  admirable  than  physical  daring,  and 
in  the  high  renown  of  the  Prussian  soldiery 
it  was  a  deed  of  ^reat  bravery  to  provoke  a 
contlict.  Moreover,  skill  went  hand  in  hand 
with  pluck, *f or  Napoleon's  preparation.^  were 
better  than  any  hitherto  made,  an  l  lii ,  strate- 
gic plan  was  one  of  the  greatest  conceptions 
so  far  f oirmed  by  a  master  in  that  department 
of  military  science.  It  is  not  so  striking:  ^is 
some  others,  because  tremendous  geographi- 
cal obstacles  like  the  Alps  played  no  part 
in  it:  but  it  was  quite  as  novel  as  any, 
and  probably  shows  the  best  possible  adap- 
tation of  means  to  an  end;  it  has,  moreover, 
the  superlative  merit  of  having  been  over- 
whelmingly sncce.=^sful  too  much  sd.  in  fact, 
for  its  author  s  reputation,  since  it  appears 
to  illustrate  the  proverb  of  using  a  uedge- 
hammer  to  crush  an  egg-shell.  For  the  sake 
of  estimatini;  Napoleon's  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apprehend  at  least  the  outlines  of 
his  great  design,  and  further  still,  if  pos- 
sible, to  f^rasp  certain  portions  of  otherwise 
uninteresting^  professional  detail.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  completely 
metamorphosed  himself  into  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  armies,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  gave  his,  undivided  attention  to  the 
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matter  in  hand.  In  the  second  place,  he 
erolved  the  great  ontKnee  of  a  form  of  ad- 
vance into  Germany  so  far  untried  in  the 

annals  of  European  warfare,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  work  it  out  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail. Finally,  he  developed  the  principles  of 
Austerlitz  into  a  scheme  of  open  formation, 
venturesome  to  a  degree,  large  in  outline, 
and  dependent  for  raecees  vpon  complete 
Imowledge  and  a  perfect  coordination  of  all 
the  parts.  We  already  begin  to  feel  that 
nothing  less  than  the  Napoleonic  concentra- 
tion of  Napoleonic  powers  could  assure  the 
completion  of  such  a  (iesij^^n.  Choosing  the 
fortress  of  Wiirzburg,  and  later  that  of  Forch- 
heim,  as  his  point  support,  he  determined 
to  concentrate  his  force  on  the  extreme  right 
of  his  line  and  infold  the  enemy  from  the  east. 
His  first  move  was  to  draw  in  the  respective 
divisions  and  corps  in  a  line  north  and  south, 
parallel  with  the  Khine;  his  second,  to  trans- 
fer them  into  another  line  perpendicular  to 
tiie  first,  with  the  mass  to  the  eastward,  be- 
tween Bamberg  and  Hayreuth,  that  he  might 
outflank  the  Trussians  by  way  of  tSaalfeld  and 
Hof.  To  this  end  he  risked  abandoning  direct 
connection  with  France  by  way  of  Mainz,  but 
in  return  he  made  sure  of  an  indirect  one  by 
way  of  Forchheim, Wiirzburg,  and  Mannheim, 
reserving  as  his  line  of  retreat  that  into  the 
Danube  valley.  If  unexpectedly  the  Prussians 
should  extend  their  front  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, he  had  in  hand  the  alternative  of  driv- 
sn 


ing  his  own  mass  through  their  center— an 
old  and  favorite  mamewer.  In  order  to 

secure  the  Rhine,  I>ouis,  his  brother,  was 
ordered  to  throw  the  strongest  possible  gar- 
rison into  Wesel,  and  hold  himself  ready  to 
attack  tiie  Prussians  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  French  left.  Asa  further 
safeguard,  a  corps  of  15,000  men  under  Mor- 
tier  was  to  hold  Mainz  and  to  make  demon- 
strations as  far  as  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  preliminary  stages  were  all  successfully 
completed,  and  the  troops  themselves  were 
ready  for  their  final  manceuver,  before  the 
end  of  Septemlier.  As  the  weeks  of  i»repara- 
tion  passed,  the  Emperor's  confidence  grew, 
and  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand  on  September  12 
that  it  \s-ould  be  an  act  of  folly  for  Prussia 
to  attack  without  allies.  His  own  soldiers 
appeared  to  be  of  the  best  possible  material; 
they  displayed  no  awe  of  Prussia's  famous 
army,  and  even  the  officers,  who  expre.'*sed 
considerable  anxiety,  behaved  like  perfect 
machines,  offering  no  advice,  and  performing 
with  despatch  and  accuracy  the  duties  a»> 
signed  to  them. 

The  contrast  between  the  majestic,  imperial 
plan  of  Napoleon  and  the  petty,  unharmoni- 
ous  scheme  of  Prussia  is  incredible.  On  Se|>- 
tember  30  the  aged  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
the  King  with  his  staff  were  at  Naumburg 
with  the  main  army,  50,000  strong.  This  l)ody 
was  to  be  reinforced  by  12,000  more  who 
were  coming  in,  bat  at  a  diBtanee  <tf  Mvenl 
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days'  march.  The  Prince  of  Hoheidohe  was 

at  Chemnitz  with  19,000  men,  momentarily 
expecting  the  arrival  of  20,(XH)  Saxons.  As 
these  were  not  yet  even  mobilized,  his  ex- 
pectation was  futile.  General  Riichel  was 
between  Erfurt  nr.i  Eisenarh  with  a  nominal 
force  of  lti,UOU  men,  but  many  of  this  num- 
ber had  not  yet  arrived  ttom  Westphalia. 
All  three  commanders  were  alik«'  ignorant  of 
the  French  positions,  and  without  an  idea  as 
to  the  enemy's  purpose;  not  one  of  them  had 
a  trustworthy  map  of  the  country.  «They 
are  a  set  of  %xnseacres  (perruques),*  were 
Napoleon's  own  words.  The  situation  has  been 
compared  to  that  in  the  previous  year  when 
Hack  on  the  Iller  prepared  his  forces  to  be 
pepa'-ately  beaten  by  the  French.  The  Prus- 
sians iiad  learned  nothing  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  blunder.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  General  Jomini,  a  member  of  the 
French  staff,  having  now  for  some  years 
carefully  studied  the  workings  of  Napoleon's 
mind  and  his  principles  of  warfare,  foretold 
exactly  how  tlie  combinations  of  this  cam- 
paign would  work  out. 

The  admirable  celerity  and  accuracy  of 
Napoleon's  movemeats  in  the  field  were  due 
to  th^-  <^xcellent  arrangements  by  which  they 
were  made.  His  two  inseparable  conipanions 
were  the  grand  marshal  Duroe  and  Gbulain- 
court,  master  of  the  horse.  The  latter  had 
always  the  map  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  driving  or  riding  ready  for  instant 
use.  The  seats  of  the  imperial  carriage  could 
he  converted  into  a  couch  for  the  Emperor's 
frequent  night  journeys^  but  ordinarily  Ber- 
thier  and  Hurat  took  turns  in  sitting  at  his 
side,  while  Cauhiincourt  rode  close  beside  the 
door.  Behind,  and  a.s  near  the  wheels  as  pos- 
sible, rode  seven  adjutants,  fouru-en  ordnance 
officers,  and  four  pages,  who  must  be  ready  on 
the  instant  to  receive  and  carry  orders.  Two 
of  the  officers  must  be  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  the  country.  Rustan,  his  Egyptian 
body-servant^  rode  with  them.  There  were 
also  two  mounted  lackeys,  each  carrying 
maps,  papers,  and  writing-materials.  This  es- 
cort was  protected  a  body  of  mounted  chas- 
seurs.  In  case  the  Emperor  ah'g:hted  for  any 
purpose,  four  of  these  instantly  did  likewise, 
and,  surrounding  him  with  fixed  bayonets  or 
loaded  pistols  pointed  outward  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  preserved  this  relative 
position  as  he  moved.  Last  of  all  came  the 
grooms  with  extra  horses;  for  the  Emperor's 
personal  use  there  were  from  seven  to  nine. 
These  were  substantially  the  arrangements 
still  in  vogue  during  the  lYussian  campaigiL 
Thereafter  his  distrust  of  those  ahout  him 


gradually  increased,  until  toward  the  end  of 

his  career  it  became  acute,  and  then,  as  a 
consequence,  the  numb^  of  his  suite  were 
much  diminished. 

Whenever  there  was  need  of  post-haste  the 
Emperor  found  relays  of  nine  .saddle-horses 
or  six  caniage-horses  prepared  at  intervals 
of  from  seven  to  ten  miles  along  his  route. 
In  this  way  he  often  journeyed  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  miles  an  hour  for  six  hours  at  a 
time.  Similar  arrangements  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  were  made  for  the  staff.  This  body  was 
under  the  indispensable  Herthier,  and  was  so 
numerous  as  to  be  practically  capable  of  sub- 
division into  several.  In  1806  there  were 
thirteen  adjutants,  three  heads  of  depart- 
ments with  five  adjutants,  thirty-one  staff- 
officers,  and  thirty  engineers.  Under  the 
chief  of  artillery  was  a  personal  staff  of 
eighteen  officers,  under  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers one  of  nineteen,  and  under  the  com- 
mi!>sa.ry-general  one  of  forty-three.  Arriv- 
ing at  his  night  quarteM,'the  Emperor  found 
his  office  ready  -  a  tent  or  room  with  five 
tables,  one  in  the  center  for  himself,  and 
one  at  each  comer  for  his  private  secre- 
taries. On  his  own  was  a  map  oriented,  and 
dotted  with  colored  pins  which  marked  the 
position  of  every  body  of  his  troops.  For  this 
campaign  he  had  the  only  one  in  existence, 
prepared  long  in  advance,  by  his  own  orders, 
it  is  significant  of  the  Prussian  over-confi- 
dence and  supineness  that  they  had  none.  As 
soon  as  possiUe  was  arranged  the  Emperor's 
bedchamber,  across  the  door  of  which  Rustan 
slept,  and  adjoining  it  was  another  for  the 
officers  on  duty.  I^nner  occupied  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  for  in  the  field  Napoleon  ate 
little,  and  thai  rapidly.  By  seven  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  asleep. 

At  one  in  the  morning'  the  commander-in- 
chief  arose,  entered  his  office,  where  the 
secretaries  were  already  at  work,  found  all  re- 
ports from  the  divisions  ready  at  his  hand,  and 
then,  pacing  the  floor,  dictated  his  despatches 
and  the  orders  for  the  coming  day.  There  is 
an  accepted  tradition  that  he  often  simul* 
taneously  composed  and  uttered  in  attemate 
sentences  two  different  letten?.  so  that  two 
secretaries  were  busy  at  the  same  time  in 
writinj^  pajiers  on  different  topics.  The 
orders,  when  completed  and  revised,  were 
handed  to  Berthier.  By  three  in  the  morning 
they  were  on  their  way,  and  reached  the 
separate  corps  fi<&h  from  headquarters  just 
before  the  soldiers  set  out  on  their  march.  It 
was  by  such  perfect  machinery  that  accuracy 
in  both  command  and  obedience  was  assured. 

The  Prussians,  in  their  feeble  way,  had 
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finally  determinerl  to  assume  the  offensive 
from  the  Thuringian  Fuicst,  am]  to  that  end 
they  had  advanced  in  a  long  straggling  line  as 
far  fis  Erfurt.  After  considerable  wrangling 
among  the  staff,  their  conference  lasting 
three  days,  the  army  finany.  on  October  7, 
took  position,  not  on  the  southern,  hut  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  that  district  l!runs»- 
wick  with  the  main  army  at  Erfurt,  l^ohen- 
lohe  at  Btankenhain,  and  Ruchel,  to  whose 
reinforcement  l!lii(  her  was  advancinj^  from 
Cas.sel,  at  Eiaenach.  Pickets  were  thrown 
out  into  the  hill  passes  in  front.  This  posi- 
tion was  virtually  divined  by  Napoleon  on  the 
5th,  and  believing  thai  llie  Prussians  were 
roa.ssing  at  Erfurt  to  i»trike  his  left,  he  im- 
mediptely  set  his  troops  in  motion.  There 
were  thri-e  columns;  on  the  Sth  the  h-ft  wing, 
under  l-annes,  was  at  Coburg,  with  Auge- 
reau  one  da/s  march  behind;  of  the  center, 
Murat  was  already  over  the  hills  at  Saalbnrg, 
Bernadotte  and  Davout  were  in  the  very  heart 
of  them  at  Lobenstein  and  Is'ordhalben  re- 
spectively; the  Gnard  was  at  Kronach;  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  right,  one,under  Soult, 
was  at  Miinrhherfr;  the  other,  with  Key,  at 
Bayreuth,  one  day  s  march  behind.  By  these 
movements,  so  skilfully  begun  and  continued, 
the  campnipfn  wa?  virtually  won  on  the  9th, 
and  that  on  the  plan  as  at  first  conceived. 
The  connection  of  the  Prussians  with  their 
base  of  supplies  by  way  of  the  Elbe  was  in 
danger,  the  process  of  turning  was  well  ad- 
vanced, and  it  could  be  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  days  before  it  would  be  complete. 

Some  Weeks  earlier.  Colone!  Scharnhorst 
of  the  Prussian  staff  had  prepared  a  plan 
whereby  his  sovereign's  army  could  then  have 
crossed  the  Thuringian  hills.  They  would 
thu?;  have  been  able  to  secure  their  position 
a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
take  the  offensive,  and  use  their  fine  cavalry 
to  advantage  on  the  plains  helow.  Tlie  plan 
was  of  course  rejected,  for  the  King  still 
feebly  hoped  that  his  ultimatum  nii^dit  be  ac- 
cepted. When  at  last  the  reluctant  lUfmarch 
abandoned  all  hope,  and  set  out  for  the  seat 
of  war  to  join  Brunswick,  he  took  with  him  a 
numerous  suite  from  the  sanguine  and  even 
exultant  court  party.  On  their  arrival  at 
headquarters  an  antipodal  diverrjence  be- 
tween tlie  ideas  of  tJie  Kings  followers  and 
those  of  the  conservative  Brunswick  was  in- 
stantly d(.^velo|ied.  and  the  latter's  command 
soon  became  nominal.  In  spite  of  the  Queen's 
noble  efforts  to  infuse  spirit  into  her  hus- 
band, the  divided  councils  of  his  advisers 
produced  in  him  an  infectious  hesitancy  and 
incapacity  which  spread  rapidly  throughout 


the  Prussian  camp.  The  results  were  .'seen  ;r 
the  wretched  disposition  of  the  forces  at  tLe 
crucial  moment  Accordingly,  once  a^io 
Xai>oleon  wa.s.  by  means  of  his  grand  strat- 
egy, in  a  superior  situation,  ready  for  aoj 
erne rguacy,  while  his  opponent  waa  on  the  de- 
fensive and  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
position.  The  Emperor  was  ignorant  of  where 
the  collision  would  occur,  because  amid  the 
vacillating  marehinjgpB  and  countemarGUngs 
of  the  Prussian  tnxips  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  judge  where  his  foe  intended  to  strike : 
to  the  last  he  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  on  his  left. 

When  Napoleon's  whereal>out.';  finally 
came  known  in  the  lYussian  camp,  on  the 
9th,  Brunswick  and  Schamhorst  wished  to 
advance  eastward  and  meet  the  enemy's 
powerful  rijrht  with  the  whole  army;  hut  the 
King  seems  still  to  have  had  in  mind  a  liank 
move  toward  the  west,  as  originally  contenn- 
plated,  and  would  only  consent  that  Ilohen- 
iohe  should  advance  to  check  the  i-Yench. 
The  first  hostile  meeting,  therefore,  occurred 
on  that  day,  at  Schleiz,  between  Hohenlohe's 
troops  and  those  of  Bernadotte.  Napoleon, 
being  present,  looked  on  with  interest  to  see 
how  the  Prussians  could  fight.  The  conflict 
was  short,  and  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Uohenlohe  to  defend  the  pass  through  the 
hilla  at  Saalfeld.  Napoleon  was  still  in  com- 
parative ignorance  of  his  enemy's  larger 
movements;  but  followinp:  his  instinct,  he 
ordered  Lannes  and  Augereau  to  combine 
for  the  seisore  of  that  point,  feeling  ever 
more  strenj^thened  in  his  hypothesis  that  his 
right  wing  was  not  really  opposed  by  any  sub- 
stantial force.  Next  day  the  advance-guard 
of  Hohenlohe  was  driven  from  its  post,  and 
the  lii^diway  to  Krfurt  was  cleared.  The  fight- 
ing  was  sharp,  for  the  contident  Prussian  sol- 
diery had  not  yet  lost  courage;  but  Prince 
Pouift,  the  pride  of  the  army,  fell,  and  his  loss 
was  more  disheartening  to  the  men  than  a 
l^reat  defeat. 

Throughout  the  10th  and  the  11th  Napo- 
U-on's  colttmnf!  continued  their  advance  north- 
ward, and  encountered  no  resistance.  This 
seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Prussian 
main  army  was  still  west  of  the  Saale.  There- 
upon his  decision  was  taken:  to  advance  in 
that  direciiun  and  seek  the  enemy  -  either  to 
attack  or  to  be  attacked.  For  this  purpose 
the  whole  French  army  suddenly  turned  ex- 
actly as  Jomini  bad  predicted,  and  on  the 
12th  began  to  move  westward  toward  the 
river  Saale.  All  that  day  they  met  no  reeis^ 
tance,  and  pushed  rapidly  on,  I^annes  reach- 
ing Jena,  crossing  the  river,  and  driving  a 
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strong  body  of  reconnoitering  Prussians  ovur 
the  steep  heights  beyond.  Napoleon  had  or- 
df rt  d  a  general  halt  for  the  13th,  to  give  his 
troops  a  needed  rest.  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign they  bad  been  marcbing  at  a  rate  one 
tliird  lii^^h.-r  than  that  laid  down  by  the  reg- 
ulations, fighting,  as  a  current  phrase  ran, 
with  their  legs  instead  of  with  their  bayonets. 
He  hiniBMf,  however,  hurried  on  to  Jena.  The 
Saxons  having  been  forced  into  their  alliance 
with  i'russia,  there  were  many  in  that  town 
wen  affected  toward  Napoleon.  One  of  these 
gladly  pointed  out  a  pass  up  the  heii^lits  of 
the  Landgrafenberg  available  tor  infantry. 
A  force  was  immediately  set  to  work  improv- 
ing it*  and  the  Emperor  pushed  forward  unac- 
companied to  within  g:unshot  of  the  Prussian 
lines.  After  a  rapid  survey  of  their  situation 
and  his  own  vantage-ground  with  his  teles- 
cope, he  determined  that  the  hatth-  ^^hould 
take  place  next  day»  instead  of  on  the  Kith  at 
Erfnrt,  as  he  had  planned.  Believing  the  main 
Prussian  army  to  be  confronting  him,  he  im- 
mediately sent  orders  for  I.<'fehvre,  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Augereau  lo  bring  up  their  respec- 
tive commands  as  swiftly  as  possible.  I  lefore 
morning  they  were  all  either  on  the  hattle- 
tield  or  within  easy  reach.  Davout  and  Ber- 
nadotte  were  at  Namnburg,  Hurat  with  the 
cavalry  near  them.  All  three  were  to  march 
toward  Jena  if  they  heard  the  noine  of  battle. 
The  Prutft-ians  were  already  nearly  surrounded, 
bnt  it  took  nine  hours'  wrangling  at  the  head- 
quarters in  'Weimar  to  make  their  leaders 
understand  it.  Finally  they  concluded  that 
Brunswick  with  the  main  army  should  draw 
back  northward  down  the  Saale  toward  TVei- 
burg  to  guard  the  line  of  supply,  that  Hohen- 
lohe  should  cover  the  retreat,  and  that  Riichel 
should  concentrate  at  Weimar.  The  French 
having  used  this  long  interval  of  debate  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  avoid  a  oollisi<Hi.  Hohenlohs^  tiierefore, 
was  opposite  Napoleon;  Bnmswick  came  on 
Davout  at  Auerstadt. 

In  the  misty  dawn  of  October  14  the  Em- 
peror  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Lannes's 
troops,  and,  callin«j  upon  them  to  remember 
their  success  with  Mack  the  previous year  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  began  the  attack. 
As  he  had  correctly  estimated,  there  were 
between  40,000  and  50,000  in  the  opposing 
ranks,  but  owing  to  the  fog  there  was  much 
confusion  among  them.  Thinking  there  might 
be  more  in  the  mist  behind,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  before  him  the  main  army  of  the 
Prussians.  The  response  of  Lannes  s  men  to 
his  appeal  was  so  hearty  that  with  ihf  help 
of  Ney's  van  they  were  able  to  engage  and 


hold  the  enemy  for  over  two  houi^.  This  wa5 
a  precious  inter\al  for  Napoleon,  enabling 
him  to  secure  further  resen'es  and  to  com- 
plete his  careful  dispositions  for  a  crushing 
final  attack.  It  was  a  characteristic  delay, 
for,  realizing  how  impotent  to  control  the 
close  of  a  battle  even  he  himself  would  be 
under  his  system,  he  was  currejspondingly 
obdurate  in  dominating  its  beginning  to 
the  least  detail.  To  hold  ."Irainins;  column? 
of  eager  soldiers  in  a  leash  for  two  hours  is 
serious  work.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  Em- 
jM  r  r  -•nod  by  his  Guard,  a  nervous  vttiee 
from  the  ranks  called  out, « Forward !  i»  «  That 
must  be  a  beardless  boy,*  said  he,  «  who  wishes 
to  foresUill  what  I  am  about  to  do.  Let  him 
wait  until  he  has  commanded  in  twenty  bat' 
ties  before  he  dares  to  give  me  advice.* 

Meanwhile  Hohenlohe  had  put  his  tr<M^ 
in  motion  to  protect  P^lns^^•^ck^s  rear  ;  there 
was  much  desultory  fighting  along  the  strag- 
gling line,  with  a  momenttfy  advantage  for 
Hohenlohe.  Nothing  in  the  least  decirive 
occurred,  however,  during  the  morning  or 
early  aftt?ruuon.  Py  the  arrival  of  Kiichel  at 
two  the  Prussian  line  was  somewhat  strength- 
e!ieil.  hut.  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  both  weak- 
ened and  demoralized  by  the  steady,  galling 
fire  of  the  FVencb,  who  were  hourly  increas- 
irj^  in  numbers  and  deploying  their  new 
strength  on  t  he  plateau.  About  midday  Napo- 
leon had  finally  felt  strong  enough  to  begin  i 
the  real  day's  work.  At  that  time  Soul  t  .Lefeb-  ! 
\Te,  atirl  Au|:;erea'i  were  ordered  to  advance.  I 
For  two  long  hours  the  Prussians  made  a 
brave,  stubborn  resistance  against  tremen- 
dous odds  even  after  Riichel's  arrival.  Put  1  py 
that  time  Uobenlohe's  line  was  so  exhausteii 
that  even  the  reinforcement  was  of  no  avail. 
The  newoomer.H  were  quickly  overmatched 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  for  Napoleon  was 
then  overwhelmingly  superior  in  point  of  i 
numbers.  It  is  estimated  that,  first  and  last,  i 
he  had  nearly  1'>",'"H)  men  to  oppose  to  •. 
Hohenlohe's  45,UUU  and  Kiicbel's  27,000.  By 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  field  was  won.  The 
Prussians  strove  to  reform  and  make  a  .stand 
at  Weimar,  but  they  were  quickly  overtaken 
by  iNey's  corps,  with  the  cavalry  reserve  that 
had  just  come  up.  These  not  only  dislodged 
their  opponents,  hut  pursued  them  for  some 
distance.  In  the  evening  ^'apoleon  returned 
to  Jena  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army. 

This  was  far  from  the  truth;  but  notwith- 
standing his  misapprehen.sion  as  lo  his  en- 
emy, the  moral  results  of  what  he  had  really 
done  were  most  important.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  14th,  Brunswick  and  the  King 
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had  brought  their  troops  as  far  as  Auerstadt, 
beyond  which  they  hoped  to  cross  the  iSaale 
and  make  a  stand  on  its  right  bank  to  the 
eastward.  They  had  35,000  men,  excluding 
the  reserve.  Hernadotte,  according  to  Napo- 
leon's orders,  was  marching  from  (Jera  to 
Dornburg  in  order  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
deserted  Prus.sian  line;  but  he  had  not  driven 
his  troops,  and  was  still  in  communication 
with  Davout.  Davout  had  received  later  or- 
ders, based  upon  Napoleon's  conviction  that 
IIohenlohe'.s  was  the  main  Prussian  army,  to 
turn  in  farther  south  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  march  with  his  division  of  HH,(X)0  to 
Apolda.  There  was  a  sentence  to  the  effect 


that  if  Hernadotte  were  near  by,  they  could 
march  together;  but  the  Emperor  hoped  that 
general  had  already  reached  his  station  at 
Dornburg.  Bernadotte  was  accordingly  in- 
formed; but  recalling  the  Emperor's  dissatis- 
faction with  him  the  previous  year  for  his 
inactivity,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  disre- 
garding the  letter  and  obeying  the  spirit  of 
his  orders.  Keeping  the  line  of  march  for- 
mally prescribed,  he  was  not  only  himself 
absent  from  both  the  battles  of  the  14th,  but 
exposed  Davout's  single  corps  of  33,000  to 
destruction  by  the  Prussian  main  army,  num- 
bering, with  the  reserve,  r)3,0(K)— a  fate  like 
that  which  overtook  Mortier's  isolated  divi- 
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sion  the  year  before  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Napoleon  claimed  to  have  sent  an 
order  during  the  night  with  directions  for 
Uernadotte  to  reinforce  Davout.  This  was  a 
double-meaning  statement  intended  to  place 
the  blame  for  Davout's  exposure  on  Bema- 
dotte's  slow  movements.  Hernadotte  denied 
having  received  any  message,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  an  increased  bitterness  between 
him  and  Napoleon,  destined  to  grow  still 
.stronger,  and  finally  to  become  of  historic  im- 
portance. 

Davout  was  crossing  the  river  Saale  about 
sixo'clockon  the  morningof  the  14th,  and  was 
well  over  with  about  two  thirds  <»f  his  corp.s. 


when  suddenly  his  advance-guard  found  itself 
facing  a  portion  of  the  enemy  at  the  hamlet 
of  Hassenhausen.  It  was  the  Prussian  van. 
At  first  the  thick  mist  concealed  the  armies 
from  each  other,  but  Davout  hurried  his  col- 
umns forward  and  deployed  them  by  the  right 
for  a  simultaneous  attack;  those  of  the  Pru.s- 
sians  advanced  and  deployed  so  slowly  that 
they  came  into  action  successively  and  lost 
the  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers. 
The  action  began  by  a  charge  of  Bliicher's 
cavalry  against  the  PYench  right;  but  the 
men,  unable  to  withstand  the  steady  fire  of 
the  French  infantry,  recoiled  and  fell  back 
in  confusion.  The  Prussian  right  then  moved 
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around  the  French  left  by  the  Hank,  and 
drove  their  opponents  Into  the  village  for 

shelter.  They  could  not,  h(nvt'ver,  dislodge 
them,  and  wore  left  st.-.ridinri  in  the  o}»en 
tield  for  two  hours  under  a  murderous  tire. 

By  this  time  it  was  noon.  Davout's  last 
companies  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the 
brave  general,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
charged  with  them  at  double  quick.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  fell,  blinded  in  both  eyes 
and  mortally  wounded;  the  Kin^.  thoujjh 
intervening  with  energy,  could  not  keep  the 
troops  in  line.  »At  the  same  time  bis  left  was 
alsit  it!  I  krd  by  a  fresh  force,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  on  the  reserve  of  18.(MH) 
men,  which,  owing  to  Brunswick's  disability 
and  consequent  failure  to  i^ve  the  necessary 
orders,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  critical 
moment  at  f'cmstadt.  The  French  followed, 
and  the  running  tight  continued  through  and 
beyond  Auerstadt,  until  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing Davout  called  a  halt.  Frederick  William 
did  not,  as  was  entirely  possible,  turn  back 
with  the  reserve  and  strive  to  overwhelm  his 
exhausted  foe,  but  marched  onward,  expect- 
ing to  unite  with  Hohenlohe  and  renew  the 
conflict  next  day  at  Weimar. 

But  it  was  foes,  not  friends,  that  he  found; 
for  Bernadotte  had  pas.sed  Dornburg  and  was 
in  control  of  the  Weimar  road,  having  reached 
Apolda  with  his  van.  The  awful  disappoint- 
ment unnerved  and  demoralized  both  the  King 
and  hi.^  army;  throughout  the  terrihle  day  the 
Prussian  soldiers  had  justilied  their  renown, 
fighting  bravely  and  stubbornly;  but  now  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  sriuadronsdissolvedand  turned 
into  a  flying  horde.  Hohenlohe  drew  off  10,- 
000  men  in  good  order,  marched  in  swift  but 
dignified  retreat  through  Nordhausen  to  Mag- 
deburg, and  thence  continued  by  Neuruppin 
to  Prenzlau.  Bliicher  escaped  with  a  body 
of  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Auerstiidt  was  tao- 
tically  a  separate  alfair  from  that  of  Jena, 
but  strategically  and  morally  they  were  one. 
Trofessiona!  students  lind  in  this  campaign 
atmost  the  first  complete  realization  of  the 
very  ticklish  manoeuver  known  a^  'uming 
the  enemy— ticklish  because  common  sense 
shows  that  the  turner,  if  careless  or  slow, 
is  hinself  liable  to  be  turned.  The  campaign 
as  a  whole  was  never  for  a  moment  endan- 
gered, because  the  unprecedented  marches  of 
tiie  FVench  made  their  leader's  strategy  hn- 
pregnable.  But  Bernadotte's  conduct,  th  ou  gh 
technically  justifiable,  W'lnld,  with  any  less 
efficiency  on  Davout's  part,  iiave  jeopardized 
the  battle  as  it  was  foui^t  The  success  of 
Napoleon  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  as 


he  himself  said,  «  while  others  were  taking 
counsel  the  French  army  was  marchin|?,»  in 
part  to  the  still  undiminished  devotion  and 
capacity  of  the  marshals.  (Jreat  ventures 
generally  succeed  by  narrow  margins  and 
fail  by  broad  ones.  The  Prussian  campaien 
was  a  great  one;  its  successors  were  to  be 
of  even  larger  dimensions  as  to  conception. 
When  they  were  successful,  it  was  by  an  even 
narrower  chance :  when  disastrous,  it  was  with 
frightful  completeness. 

THE  DEVASTATIO.N  OF  PISUPSIA. 

The  moral  effect  of  Jena  upon  i'russia  was 
pitiful.  .\11  the  years  of  irresponsible  govern- 
ment, of  absolutism  and  militarism,  seemed 
revenged  upon  the  monarchy  at  a  single  blow. 
The  nation,  with  no  experience  of  indepen- 
dent action,  was  stunned,  and  did  not  run  to 
arras,  except  in  a  few  abortive  instances. 
In  his  flight  Frederick  William  had  with 
diflicully  kept  together  his  royal  state,  and 
the  day  after  Jena  he  sent  an  envoy  to  ask 
for  peace.  But  Napoleon  declared  that  he 
would  dictate  his  terms  only  from  Berlin,  and 
his  army  continued  its  advance.  The  Prus- 
sian court,  with  a  few  thousand  men  under 
Lestocq,  retreated  through  West  Prussia  and 
took  refuge  in  Konigsberg.  8o  thoroughly 
did  Napoleon  organize  the  pursuit,  and  so 
carefully  did  he  estimate  the  total  result  of 
his  \nctory,  that  nothing  escaped  him.  The 
French  soldiers  carried  everything  before 
them.  A  Prussian  rsseirve  corps  was  easily 
beaten  at  Halle  by  Bernadotte,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  unprovisioned  fortress  of  Mag- 
deburg. Lannes  seized  Dessau;  Davout,  Wit- 
tenberg; while  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ney  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Magdeluirg,  which  for  those 
days  was  the  strategic  key  of  the  ?>ll)e  valley. 
It  resisted  until  .November,  but  i  ventually 
fell,  as  did  also  Erfurt.  In  fact,  tlie  French 
ransacked  the  land.  Even  Hohenlolu'  did  not 
escape  them.  Being  overtaken  by  the  infan- 
try of  Joannes  and  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  he 
was  first  driven  from  Prenzlau,  and  then,  on 
Oetober  he  surrendered,  being  a  ^^ctim 
both  to  the  duplicity  of  Murat,  who  declared 
that  100,000  (Vench  were  closing  in  on  him, 
and  the  stupidity  of  his  own  messenger,  who 
asserted  that  the  tale  was  tnie.  Frederick 
William  himself  would  have  been  captured 
at  Weissensee  but  for  Bliicher,  who  brawnly 
declared  to  Klein,  the  Frenc  h  commander, 
that  an  armistice  had  been  granted— a  pure 
falsehood.  Stettin  capitulated  to  l^salle's 
cavalry  on  the  :^Oth,  and  Kiistrinsoon  opened 
its  doors.  These,  with  the  fortresses  of  Span- 
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dau  and  Hameln,  all  yielded  with  suspicious 
facility;  in  some  instances  the  French  and 
Prussian  soldiers  actually  joined  to  hiss  and 
execrate  the  governors,  who  were  undoubtedly 
both  recreant  and  venal.  Bliicher,  after  many 
pillant  but  fruitless  attempts  to  collect  a 
force,  had  reached  Liibeck,  through  many 
dangers,  with  his  cavalry;  but  driven  thence 
after  a  gallant  and  exceptional  resistance,  he 
too  surrendered.  There  remained  no  organ- 


Napoleon's  success  kept  pace  with  his  ever 
growing  schemes  of  conquest,  he  laid  less 
and  Ie*i8  stress  on  the  means  to  his  end,  ever 
more  and  more  on  its  accomplishment.  Tht? 
army  was  once  again  scattered  to  obtain  8ul»- 
sistence,  and  it  left  no  opportunity  for  spofl 
neglected.  .\s  one  of  the  most  enthu.siastic 
officers  in  the  army  of  1806  declared:  «  From 
the  moment  Napoleon  obtained  .supreme 
power  the  soldiers'  morals  changed,  the  union 
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ized  Prussian  force  in  the  lands  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

It  had  been  accurate  foresight  which  en- 
abled Napoleon  to  say,  in  a  decree  issued 
from  Jena  on  October  1'),  that  in  the  battle 
of  the  previous  day  he  had  conquered  all  the 
Prussian  lands  west  of  the  Vistula.  Before 
long  the  demoralization  of  the  nation  was  as 
complete  as  the  conquest  of  their  country.  The 
treatment  of  the  people  by  the  victorious 
soldiery  was  the  climax  of  the  long  career  of 
French  officers  and  men  as  plunderers.  As 


of  hearts  among  them  disappeared  with  their 
poverty,  a  desire  for  luxury  and  the  comforts 
of  life  began.  The  Emperor  considered  it 
politic  to  favor  this  degeneracy.  He  thought 
it  advantageous  and  shrewd  to  make  the  army 
absolutely  dependent  on  him.» 

The  shocking  details  of  Prussia's  treat- 
ment by  Napoleon  and  his  army  have  been  of- 
ten told.  On  October  24  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  the  Hohenzollern  residence  of  Potsdam, 
and  publicly  visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick 
the  (Jreat.    Httering  words  expressive  of 
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profound  revwence  for  the  great  general,  he 
nevertheless  sent  the  old  hero's  sword.  Iwlt, 
and  hat  as  trophies  to  ornament  the  Invalides 
at  Paris.  «His  intellect,  his  genius,  and  his 
affections  were  kin  to  those  of  our  nation, 
which  hv  so  esteemed, «  was  his  ])retext.  lie 
was  equally  unscrupulous  in  his  scandalous 
treatment  of  tlie  unf ortumte  Qneen.  In  bvne- 
tin  after  bulletin  he  heaped  lying  abuBO  on  her 
devoted  head.  In  one  he  depicted  her  as  hav- 
ing a  sufficiently  pretty  face,  but  little  wit  ( peu 
^egprit);  in  another  he  aslced  what  mystery 
had  led  a  woman  hitherto  absorbed  in  the  seri- 
ous occupations  of  her  toilet  to  meddle  with 
polities,  stir  up  the  King,  ami  kindle  every- 
where the  fire  with  which  she  was  herself  pos- 
sessed. The  answer,  he  insininited,  was  to  l>e 
found  in  the  Czar's  personal  visits  to  Berlin. 

On  October  27  Napoleon  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  Pmasian  capiUil  with 
the  utmost  splendor  he  could  devise,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  military  force  he 
could  niiiBter.  Ck)ignet,  one  of  his  soldiers, 
wrote  of  the  scene:  «The  Emperor  was  grand 
in  his  plain  clothes,  with  his  little  hat  and  a 
penny  cockade.  His  staff,  on  the  contrary, 
wore  their  dress  uniform;  and  for  strangers 
it  was  a  tpieer  sip;ht  to  see,  in  the  one  man 
most  meanly  clad  of  all.  the  leader  of  so  fine 

*  an  army.»  To  «show  hinuielf  terrible  at  the 

*  first  moment,i»  as  he  had  advised  Joseph  to 
do  at  Xa])!es,  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
seizure  of  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  the  most  distin- 
guished Prussian  nobleman  within  reach.  He 
was  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  his  crime 
being  that  he  bad  written  to  his  King  a  letter 
giving  an  account  of  the  French  entry  into 
Berlin.  The  epistle  was  so  harmless  in  its 
nature  that  its  writer  had  intrusted  it  to  the 
mail,  in  which  it  was  seizc^d  and  then  shown  to 
Napoleon.  The  prince  esoaped  the  first  blast 
of  the  storm  by  hiding;  his  life  was  aftenvard 
grants  to  the  personal  and  tearful  solicita- 
tions of  his  princess  as  an  act  of  great  clem- 
ency. As  in  Italy,  the  gall^es,  Ubruries,  col- 
le(!tioiis.  and  public  monuments, were  stripped 
of  their  finest  treasures  to  enrich  Paris. 

The  French  eolfiers  needed  no  example. 
Ltibeck,  which,  as  was  claimed,  had  been 
taken  by  storm,  was  handed  over  to  the  men 
to  work  their  will,  just  as  Pavia  had  been. 
Wherever  the  troops  were  billeted,  they  had 
but  to  ask  their  terrified  entertainers  for  what 
they  desired  and  their  request  was  granted. 
The^  were  not  modest,  and  before  long  both 
rapine  and  lust  worked  their  will  among  the 
angry  but  helpless  populations.  The  French 
generals  were  too  much  like  their  men,  and. 


as  in  Italy  and  Aostria,  the  gratification  of 

their  boundless  greed  met  with  the  Emperor's 
approval.  The  castles  of  the  nobility  and 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens  were  of 
course  chosen  by  them  as  quarters.  It  would 
have  been  hard  for  their  owners  to  refuse 
the  unbidden  guests  any  object  which  met 
with  theirexi^eeeed  a{>proval,  and  the  French 
officers  openly  admired  many  valuable  things. 
All  these  irre<rnlarities.  the  Emjieror  believed, 
attached  his  generals  to  himself;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  threat  of  examination  into  their 
accounts  would,  he  knew,  instantly  check  any 
manifestation  of  independence.  Massena  was 
the  most  avaricious  uf  all;  nothing  but  the 
love  of  moMy  could  influence  him,  wrote  Na- 
poleon. ;ind  « where  at  first  little  sums  sufficed, 
now  milliards  are  not  8UlHcient.»  At  another 
time  he  said,  more  generously,  that  one  must 
bow  the  knee  before  Ma.s.sena's  gifts  as  a 
sohlier,  although  he  had  his  faults  like  an- 
other. Hernadotte,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cer- 
tain surprise,  lost  the  wagon  which  contained 
his  Lfibeok  booty.  He  was  inconsolable,  and 
it  was  considered  a  delicious  joke  when  he 
explaine(i  that  he  was  so  depressed  because 
the  loss  «  prevented  him  from  paying  a  grati- 
fication in  money  to  the  men  of  his  corps." 
Davout  before  lonf^  tille<l  all  Poland  with 
the  terror  of  his  name.  Napoleon's  brother 
Jerome,  findin^^  a  cellar  of  choice  Tokay  in 
a  Polish  castle,  loailed  the  whole  bin  in  his 
baggage-train,  and  carried  it  away. 

With  Prussia  thus  shattered,  disintegrated, 
and  almost  annihilated.  Napoleon  proceeded 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment  to  use  his  new 
vantage  against  both  Russia  and  England. 
In  the  Oriental  question  he  could  strike  both 
with  a  single  blow.  As  a  result  of  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  East  obtained  in  1803 
through  Sebastiani,  he  had  virtually  deter- 
mined to  assert  his  supremacy  over  Turkey. 
To  this  end,  however,  he  must  for  the  pres- 
ent spare  the  sensibilities  of  Austria,  which, 
though  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  again  rising 
to  her  feet;  her  curiously  assorted,  hetero- 
geneous peoples  showed  more  sjiirit  than  the 
Prussians,  displaying  resources  and  courage 
comparable  to  those  of  France.  During  the 
summer  of  1806,  apparently  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, bntin  reality  by  French  fu^^gestion,  the 
Sultan  t>elim  Hi.  had  dismissed  the  vice- 
roys of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  both  of 
wliom  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
their  Russian  proclivities.  At  once  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  sent  an  army  to  the  Danube. 
The  Sultan  was  terrified,  but  on  November 
11,  ISOn,  at  the  very  climax  of  his  peril,  ht> 
was  officially  notified  that  Napoleon  now  had 
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300,000  men  free  to  attack  Russia  and  save 
Turkey;  the  Emperor  would  himBelf  operate 

from  the  Vistula,  and  a  Turkish  army  must 
simultaneously  appear  on  the  Dniester.  The 
•Sultan  ut  once  obt-yed,  and  the  Czar  conse- 
quently sent  80,000  men  against  the  Turks. 
Austria,  mindful,  apparently,  of  Russia's  de- 
sertion alter  Austerlitz,  displayed  neither  re- 
sentment nor  alarm  at  the  course  taken  by 
France,  and  Napoleon  felt  himself  a  step 
nearer  both  to  victory  over  Russia  and  to 
such  a  protectorate  of  Turkey  as  would 
threaten  Eogliuid's  BBstem  empire. 

The  particular  bolt  forged  for  England  was 
the  Berlin  decree,  which  Napoleon  issued  on 
November  21.  It  was  the  capstone  to  that 
etntcture  of  Continental  embargo  which  for 
four  years  had  oceujtied  the  attention  of  its 
author.  England  was  the  soul  of  every  Conti- 
nental coalition;  France  could  answer  only  by 
continued  Continental  conquest.  As  England 
could  be  reached  only  through  her  trade, 
with  Europe  in  his  hands  Napoleon  would 
strike  her  where  she  was  vulnerable.  «The 
British  Islands,"  ran  the  decree,  «  are  hence- 
forth blockaded;  all  commerce  with  them  is 

Srohibited ;  letters  and  packages  with  an  Eng- 
sli  address  will  be  conflncated,  as  also  every 
store  of  English  goods  on  the  Continent 
within  the  borders  of  France  and  her  allies; 
every  piece  of  English  goods,  all  English  ves- 
sels, and  those  laden  with  staples  from  English 
colonies,  will  be  excluded  from  all  European 
harbors,  including  those  of  neutral  states." 

As  early  as  17'J5  the  Committee  of  Tublic 
Safety  had  considered  the  possibility  of  ex- 
cluding English  goods  from  the  (continent. 
The  idea  of  the  Berlin  decree  was  therefore 
not  original  with  Napoleon,  but  the  time  and 
form  of  its  application  were;  in  particular, 
the  final  clause  was  thoroughly  his  own.  These 
last  words  speak  volumes.  In  reply  to  the 
principle  of  Great  Britain  that  on  the  sea 
« enemy's  ships  make  enemy's  goods, »  he 
thereby  retorted  with  «  enemy's  lands  make 
enemy's  goods,»  ordering  all  English  wares 
founA  in  cornices  occupied  by  his  troops  to 
be  seized.  Rut  he  went  much  further  in  his 
suicidal  logic,  and  virtually  declared  war  to 
the  knife  by  commanding  that  every  British 
subject  found  within  the  same  limits  should 
be  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that  all 
property  of  individual  Endishmen  should  be 
considered  lawful  prfase.  drastic  mea* 
sores,  considered  together,  were  intended  as 
a  reply  to  Trafalgar  and  to  England's  orders 
in  council  issued  on  May  16, 1800,  which  an- 
nounced a  blockade  of  the  Continent  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbeforthe  purpose  of  utterly  de» 
Vou  U.-49. 


stroying  French  commerce.  The  Berlin  decree 
was  also  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  re- 
prisals for  the  English  practice  of  searching 
French  ships  and  impressing  French  sailors. 
Napoleon  hud  himself  been  guilty  of  that  dis- 
courtesy both  to  war-ships  and  to  merchant- 
men, but  lie  had  never  been  strong  enough 
seriously  to  annoy  or  cripple  England  as  Eng- 
land had  both  annoyed  and  crippled  him  by 
the  practice.  During  the  year  1806  three 
more  French  agents  were  despatched  into  the 
Orient,  and  Joseph  declared  to  the  Prussian 
envoy  that  his  brother  was  contemplating  an 
expedition  to  India.  Many  years  later  the 
Emperor  himself  confirmed  this  statement  in 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  O'Meara. 

No  single  scheroeof  Napoleon's  contributed 
in  the  end  so  much  to  his  ruin  as  the  Berlin 
decree.  Colonial  wares  had  become  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  the  i)opulations  of  Europe,  and 
to  be  deprived  of  them  brought  irritation 
into  every  household,  even  the  poorest;  it 
was  an  attempt  to  coerce  Russia  into  ad- 
hesion to  this  ruinous  policy  which  directly 
initiated  his  fall. 

As  to  Rru.^sia,  the  ultimate  arrangements 
were  held  in  suspense.  Napoleon's  first  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  peace  had  been  that 
he  would  make  terms  only  in  Berlin,  and 
shortly  after  his  triumphal  entry  negotia- 
tions were  opened.  The  terms  proposed  by 
his  ministerB  at  the  outset  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  l*russian  jdeniijotentiaries 
thought  reasonable;  but  as  one  fortress  after 
another  oi>eneil  its  gates  the  demands  grew 
more  and  more  exorbitant.  Although  other 
counsels  prevailed  in  the  end,  there  was  ac- 
tually a  moment  when  Napoleon  contemplated 
the  extinction  of  the  HohenaoUem  power, 
and  the  partition  among  his  vassal  states 
of  that  dynasty's  variously  acquired  and 
strangely  assorted  lands,  which  had  such 
little  territorial  unify  that  they  extended  in 
two  separate  parallel  lines  from  nortlieast 
to  southwest.  Voltaire  said  they  stretched 
over  Europe  like  a  pair  of  garters.  The  best 
offer  that  could  be  wrung  from  Napoleon— 
and,  in  view  of  Rnissia's  absolute  prostration, 
he  thought  his  proposition  not  ungenerous 
—was  for  an  armistice,  during  which  the 
French  should  occupy  all  Prussia  as  far  as 
the  Bug;  and  Frederick  William  should  order 
the  now  advancing  Russians  off  his  soil.  The 
Pmasian  mimstar  actually  signed  this  paper, 
but  hia  sovereign,  whose  hopes  were  rising 
in  projwrtion  as  the  Russian  army  drew 
nearer,  refused  to  ratify  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  despera- 
tion of  Frederick  Willitun  as  he  learned  the 
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ominous  disposition  made  of  the  lands  be- 
longing: to  his  allies.  The  Khx'tnr  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  had  remaiuetl  neutral  in  llie  war,  Jiav- 
ing  requited  and  been  refused  membership 
in  the  Khm-  Cunfederation.  The  day  after 
Jena  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  aware  of  his  secret  sympathy  with  the 
coalition,  and  that  the  fact  was  proved  by 
his  havin<:  kept  his  army  on  a  war  fimtinfx 
and  yet  permitted  Pnusian  troops  to  pass 
tlirov^  his  domain.  This  ooadiict  made  it 
neceraaiy  to  occupy  his  atatea.  Mortier,  the 
French  commander  at  Mainz,  was  ordered  to 
seize  the  prince  and  imprison  him  in  Metz; 
4H1  November  4  it  was  curtly  announced  that 
the  house  nf  [(esse  had  ceased  to  reij^n.  The 
fact  was,  the  territories  of  that  house  were 
needed  for  a  new  subsidiary  kingdom,  the 
formation  of  which  liad  lieen  for  some  time 
in  contemplation.  Tlic  Elrctor  of  S'axnny, 
whose  troops  had  fought  with  the  Prussians 
at  Jena,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  the 
privilege  of  neutrality,  and,  abandoning  his 
former  ally,  he  eaf?erlyare<«ptt'd.  The  dukes 
of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Sake- Weimar  followed  his 
example  and  obtained  immunity  by  submis- 
sion. The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  withdrawn 
to  his  capital  to  die  Thence  he  nppeale<i  to 
his  conqueror  lur  mercy  in  behalf  of  his 
dominions.  Napoleon^s  reply  was  pitilem»  re- 
callinj:  the  duke's  notorit)US  proclamation  of 
17l>2  against  the  French  republic,  and  declar- 
ing that  he  had  also  been  the  real  insti^tor  of 
tiie  present  war.  Brunsmck,  Hanover,  Ham- 
Inir-j;,  and  their  donuiins  were  all  occupied  by 
French  troops  and  put  under  martial  law. 

In  the  treatment  which  Hesae^Cassel  re- 
ceived, the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  sim- 
ply a  despot.  In  the  case  of  Prussia  he  could 
not  well  pose  as  a  liberator,  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  widespread  sense  of  oppression  and 
little  national  spirit  amon^  the  people.  In  liis 
deaUngs  with  Saxony  and  the  Saxf>n  duchies 
he  appeared  in  a  better  light,  tor  among  their 
inhanitants  there  was  a  very  extended  S3mi- 
path}'  with  the  liberal  idea.-^,  huth  pnlilical 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  he  was  still  sup- 
posed to  represent.  But  there  was  a  nation 
of  eai'-tern  Europe  which  longed  for  him  as  a 
benevolent  despot,  and  to  whom  he  was  far 
more  than  a  representative  liberal.  Unhappy 
in  hee  constitution,  feeble  in  her  political  life, 
assassinated  by  a  conspiracy  of  her  neigh* 
hors,  and  her  lands  portioned  anionp;  them, 
Poland  was  nevertheless  still  alive,  and  in 
her  search  for  a  savior  out  of  her  bondage 
the  majority  of  her  peoj»le  had  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Napoleon.  From  this  f:\ri  lie  was 
anjcious  to  draw  the  utmost  ad\aiiiage,  and 


that  right  speedily,  for  t!ie  ('zar  with  90,000 
men  was  steadily  marching  toward  the  Vrxii- 
sian  frontier.  On  November  19  a  deputation 
of  Polish  nobility  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  Napo- 
leon, after  treatin;,^  them  with  impre.^.'^ive  ifi-- 
tinction,  dismissed  them  with  the  statement 
that  as  France  had  never  acknowled^red  the 
partition  of  their  country,  it  was  his  interest 
as  Emperf^r  of  the  French  to  restore  ht-r  inde- 
pendence and  reconstruct  a  kingdom  which, 
since  it  originated  with  him,  wo«1d  be  pei^ 
manent.  A  week  later  he  proceeded  to  Posen, 
and,  entering  the  city  under  an  arch  erected 
to  «the  liberator  of  Poland,)*  awakened  such 
enthusiasm  that  it  far  outran  his  own  prog- 
ress; a  volunteer  movement  was  almost  in- 
stantly set  on  foot  in  Warsaw,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  enlistment  of  60,000  men  as  a 
national  guard.  It  ia  idle  to  diaeuiB  whether 
Napoleon  could  or  woulil  have  resuscitated 
Poland.  Kosciusko  and  the  more  enlightened 
Poles  believed  not,  and  held  aloof.  Some  of 
the  Polish  nobles  demanded  an  immediate 
and  formal  recognition  of  their  country's  in- 
dependence as  the  antecedent  condition  of 
their  support.  But  among  the  masses  the  old 
ideals  were  revived,  and  the  old  spasmodic, 
misdirected  energy  was  awakened  in  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  new  Western  Empire. 

Such  proceedings  could  not  but  aronae 
anxiety  in  Austria  concerning  the  j^tability 
of  her  authority  in  the  Polish  lands  under  her 
crown.  Andreoasy,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  was  instructed  to  aay  tint  such 
insurgent  movements  Wfre  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor's  presence  in  Posen, 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  meddling  with 
Auidfian  Poland ;  but  that  nevertheless,  if  the 
Emperor  of  .\ustria  felt  uneasy,  he  might  per- 
haps be  willing  to  consider  the  acceptance  of 
a  part  of  Silesia  as  indemnity  fw  the  portion 
of  Poland  under  Austrian  rule.  By  this  sly 
otter  Francis  was  remlered  powerless,  for 
he  could  not  accept  a  part  of  Silesia,  nor 
even  the  whole,  without  embroiling  himself 
with  England  and  Russia,  and  thereby  enter- 
ing into  a  virtual  partnership  with  France. 
In  spite  of  the  unwearied  efforts  to  stir  up 
strife  made  by  Napoleon's  Corncan  coinitr>'- 
man,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  now  represented 
the  Czar  at  Vienna,  Francis  resolved  to  pre* 
serve  a  strict  neutrality.  Hie  Poles  were 
hopele.ssly  divided,  one  party— that  of  Kosci- 
usko—holding  altogether  aloof,  a  second  un- 
der Poniatowski  throwing  themselves  heartily 
on  Napoleon's  good  will,  a  third  under  Czar- 
toryski  preferring  to  secure  their  country's 
resurrection  through  the  Czar,  who  passed  for 
an  enlightened  idealist.  Here,  as  so  often  be- 
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fore,  Napoleon  concealed  his  intentions  and 

movements  Iwhind  the  cloud  of  ( ontradictory 
sentiments  which  he  ini-spm-d  in  different 
classes  of  men  by  his  assumed  magnanimity, 
just  as  the  octopus  blinds  all  alike,  the  indif- 
fcri'Tit  as  well  as  the  hostile,  in  the  inky  fluid 
with  which  he  darkens  the  clear  waters  about 
him. 

WAR  WITH  KI  SSIA:  PULTtTSK. 

The  key  to  Napoleon's  dealings  with  Po- 
land is  to  he  found  in  his  strategy;  his  polit- 
ical policy  never  passed  beyond  tdie  first  ten- 
feuive  staples,  for  he  never  conquere<l  either 
Russia  or  I'oland.  After  Jena  the  Czar  dis- 
played great  activity.  In  spite  of  bein^  com- 
pelled to  (letacli  SO.IXK)  men  for  service 
against  I'urkey,  lie  had  got  together  a  second 
numerous  army;  I^estocq,  with  a  corps  oi 
16,000  Prussians,  had  joined  him;  and  he  was 
clearly  determined  to  renew  the  war.  For  a 
time  the  l-Yench  hatl  no  certain  information 
as  to  whether  he  would  cross  the  Prussian 
frontier  or  not,  and  Napoleon  at  first  ex- 
pected the  city  of  Posen  to  lie  the  center  of 
Operations.  Before  long,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  Russians  were  drawing  to- 
gether on  Pultusk.  Displaying  an  astound- 
ing assurance  as  t«>  the  stability  of  his  power 
in  France,  and  without  regarding  the  possible 
effect  of  a  second  war,  at  an  enormous  dis- 
tance, upon  conditions  at  lie  me.  Napoleon  de- 
termined to  meet  them.  \\  i  t  li  t  he  same  celerity 
and  caution  as  of  old,  the  various  French  di- 
visions were  le<l  first  across  the  Vistula,  and 
then  over  the  plains,  until  in  the  end  of  He- 
cember  they  were  concentrated  before  the 
enemy.  During  the  three  weeks  consumed  in 
these  operations  much  besides  was  done  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  French  and 
assure  their  conununications.  The  Russians 
were  dislodged  from  Warsaw,  and  Thorn  was 
besieged;  the  Vistula,  Bug,  Wkra,  Narew,  and 
other  rivers  were  hridj^ed;  and  a  commissary 
department  was  organized.  The  seat  of  war 
was  differrat  indeed  from  those  to  which 
Napoleon  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  It 
was  neither  as  densely  settled  nor  as  well 
tilled  as  Italy  and  (lermany,  the  population 
was  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
therefore  fiercer.  The  inhabitants  rouhl 
easily  strip  their  villages  of  the  little  forage 
and  the  few  goods  they  possessed,  and  at 
that  season  the  field.s  were  bare.  The  roads 
were  of  the  worst  de.scription— as  bad  as 
those  of  many  rural  districts  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  day.  The  rivers,  more- 
over, were  deep  and  broad,  often  with  swampy 
banks  and  treacheroaa  bottoms.  In  these 


circuimtanees  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

secure  reliable  information,  for  fleoute  and 

spies  were  alike  at  fault. 

These  new  conditions  of  warfare  were 
further  complicated  by  a  change  in  the  cbar- 
acter  of  Napoleon's  army.  After  Austerlitz 
many  men  of  (ierman  speech  were  to  W 
found  among  the  rank  and  file,  and  aft^ 
Jena  the  character  of  the  soldiery  grew  nM>re 
and  more  cosmopolitan.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  imperial  eagles  of  France  iu 
Poland,  Jerome  was  at  the  head  of  a  whole 
corps  of  Wiirtembergers  and  Bavarians ;  maaj 
Poles,  Italians,  Swi^s,  and  Dutch  were  in 
others  of  the  French  corps;  and  among  the 
foreigners  there  were  even  Prussians  from 
beyond  the  Elbe.  Some  confusion  was  caused 
by  this,  and  it  v.as  not  diminished  by  tiie  fact 
that  tile  Frencii  thtinselve.s  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  orgies  in  which  they  had 
been  inihi!;:in;,'  fi)r  the  last  six  wet'ks.  Mt)re- 
over,  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to 
«  conquer  the  sea  by  land  *  had  emphasized 
in  his  mind  the  necessity  of  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  in  Novembfr  ho 
demanded  from  the  French  Senate  the  ;5U,0UJ 
conscripts  who,  itccording  to  law,  conld 
not  be  drawn  until  September,  1807.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  fatal  practice  des- 
tined in  the  end  to  enervate  France  and  de- 
moraluse  the  army.  There  was  already  little 
patriotism  a?Tiong  the  men,  except  what 
served  as  a  pretext  for  plunder;  the  homo- 
geneity of  purpose,  principle,  nationality,  and 
age  was  soon  to  disappear. 

In  the  preliminary  operations  this  deterio- 
ration was  not  apparent.  The  troops  marched 
doggedly  through  the  mud,  workedhard  when 
called  u]ion,  and  ate  their  rations,  which  were 
supplied  by  rascally  contractors,  without  mur- 
muring, although  they  were  very  bad  and  alto- 
gether different  from  those  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed  in  the  years  just  preced- 
ing. Hut  when,  on  December  2G,  they  joined 
battle,  the  old  push  and  nerve  seemed  lacking. 
The  preparations  had  been  made  on  the  plan  of 
concentration,  but  at  the  last  moment  l^mnes 
was  detached  with  his  division  to  cut  otf  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat  over  the  Narew.  Na- 
poleon, aa  at  Jena,  believed  the  main  army  of 
his  opponent  to  lie  where  it  was  not,  and  he 
was  incautious  in  thus  dividing  and  weaken- 
ing his  force.  Accordingly  the  battle  had  an 
irr^lar  and  indecnive  character.  Lannes 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  army,  two  columns  forming  the  cen- 
ter and  right,  and  engaged  them  both  stead- 
ily from  ten  in  the  morning  until  t  in  the 
afternoon.  At  that  hour  a  reserve  arrived 
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under  Gudin  and  attacked  the  Russian  ri^hi.  others  that  Napoleon,  in  view  of  the  quag- 

But  Bennigsen,  the  commander  of  that  col-  mires  to  which  the  roads  were  now  reduced, 

umn,  had  ready  a  fresh  reserve,  and  with  dared  not  abandon  his  base  of  supplies,  as  he 

its  aid  the  newcomers  were  repulsed ;  while  was  accustomed  to  do  in  summer  weather  and 

Lannes,  who  had  simultaneously  made  a  final  in  fruitful  lands.  There  is  still  a  third  answer, 

onset,  was  also  beaten  off  by  the  superior  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained;  for  of  what  use 


rmom  the  {.itrtooiwn  n  wvpir,  idtitlid,  "  mo*  mnmua,  cttr  i>  hm»  cuit(.-'  raoo  tmi  cou.tci>o«  o'  •.  kului. 

HARDeHIPS  IN  POLAND. 


force  of  his  enamy.  On  the  same  day,  Murat, 
Davout,  and  Augereau  reached  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  (lolymin,  expecting  to  find  the 
Russian  center  there;  on  the  left  wing,  at 
Neidenburg,  Ney  and  l^estocq  with  his  Prus- 
sians stood  face  to  face.  There  was  nothing 
but  skirmishing  at  either  place,  for  the 
French  Emperor  could  not  drag  his  artillery 
through  the  mud  swiftly  enough  to  make  it 
tell  at  the  right  time,  and  both  Prussians 
and  Russians  drew  slowly  off.  Soult  was  to 
have  repeated  the  turning  manceuver  as  car- 
ried out  before  .Jena,  but  the  marching  was 
80  difficult,  owing  to  a  thaw,  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  anything  like  the  necessary 
distance. 

The  morning  after  this  indecisive  battle 
the  entire  Russian  army  was  far  away.  For 
strategic  reasons  and  for  lack  of  proWsions 
it  had  withdrawn  to  Ostrolenka.  There  was  no 
pursuit.  The  natural  question.  Why?  is  still 
unanswered.  Some  declare  that  the  French 
troops  were  too  weary  and  bad-tempered; 


were  the  few  miles  of  bare,  flat  land  which 
the  army,  putting  forth  its  utmost  exertions, 
might  have  been  able  to  traverse  ?  All  these 
reasons  have  validity.  There  was  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  for  there  was  no  booty: 
not  even  a  soldier's  common  comforts  could 
be  found.  For  the  first  time  men  of  the  line 
shouted  insults  after  the  Emperor,  and  with 
impunity;  even  the  faithful  guards  indulged 
in  double-meaning  quips,  but  they  were  at 
the  proper  time  soundly  berated.  «  The  short 
campaign  of  fifteen  days,!*  wrote  one  of  these, 
«  made  us  ten  years  older."  There  was  also 
danger  in  advancing  beyond  reach  of  the 
commissary  department,— deficient  and  con- 
temptible as  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous speculators,— and  there  was  indeed 
little  to  l>e  gained  by  such  a  pursuit  as  was 
pos.sible,  except  prestige,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment and  at  that  distance  from  France  was 
not  a  valuable  commodity. 

This  element  of  distance  from  home  was 
weighty.  In  far-oflf  Egypt  and  Syria,  French 
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soldiers  had  fought  bravely ;  an  ideal  will  carry 
even  the  commonest  Frenchman  far,  and  they 

then  believed  themselves  to  be  fighting  for  a 
principle.  lJut  since  the  armies  of  Frnncp  had 
begun  to  tight  for  booty  and  glory,  they  must 
have  both.  Of  the  fonueat  there  waa  little 
or  none  at  all  in  the  lands  they  now  ore  u- 
pied;  the  latter  could  be  enjoyed  only  in  tlu' 
jubilations  of  their  kinsfolk;  and  although 
no  account  of  any  battle  was  more  l^eclouded 
than  that  of  I'liUusk  whii-h  tho  Kmporor 
sent  to  Paris,  the  approbation  of  the  father- 
land could  not  reach  Poland  until  long  after- 
ward, and  in  tones  that  were  low  and  almost 
inauilil  ili'.  It  is  an  old  French  saying  that  next 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  France  is  the  most 
beautiful  land,  and  every  Frenchman  believes 
it.  The  Emperor  himself  said  that  his  French 
soldior?  were  unfitted  for  distant  expeditions 
by  their  yearnings  for  home.  In  his  mind, 
therefore,  the  one  essential  thing  to  restore 
the  spirits  of  his  men  was  rest.  This  opinion 
was  strengthened  when  he  endeavored  to 
visit  the  posts.  iVlthough  his  carriage  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  a  saddle-horse  could  scarcely 
make  its  way.  yet  he  '^oi  far  enough  to  see 
tliat  his  men  were  sutfering  and  destitute. 

The  measures  adopted  U)  secure  a  period 
of  comfort  and  repose  for  the  army  were, 
unlike  those  taken  for  the  campaign,  entirely 
adequate.  The  Emperor  proceeeded  at  once 
to  station  the  various  corps  along  the  Ms- 
tula,  with  provision  and  munition  depots  be- 
hind them.  The  commis.sar}*  department  v.'as 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  much  improved, 
"nie  line  ran  from  Warsaw  ncnrthwostward 
through  Poland  into  Prussia,  to  the  river's 
mouth  near  Dantzic.  Pemadotte  had  1S.(XK1 
men;  Ney,  10,000;  Soult,  28,000;  Augereau, 
'11,000;  Davout,  20,000;  Lannes,  18,000;  Mu- 
rat,  14,000;  and  the '  liiard  numbered  15,000- 
a  total  of  about  14(  ),<J0()  men.  As  conscripts 
and  troops  from  various  garrisons  came  in,  a 
new  corps  of  about  23,01%  men  was  formed, 
and  placed  in  command  of  Ijefebvre.  At  the 
same  time,  from  his  headquarters  at  Warsaw, 
the  Emperor  proceeded  with  the  organization 
of  a  government  for  Poland,  and  with  the 
training  of  Iut  national  i^uard.  The  two 
Russian  columns  had  withdrawn  to  S7.uczyn, 
where  they  united  under  the  comnuind  of 
Bennigsen,  and  the  Prussians  were  at  Anger> 
burg  under  Lestocq.  This  left  open  the  way 
to  Konigsberg,  and  early  in  January,  1S07, 
Ney,  overpowered  by  the  temptation  to  re- 
lieve the  miseriee  of  his  men,  and  to  make  a 
stroke  on  his  own  account  hy  seizing  the 
capital  ot  East  Prutisia,  set  out  from  Neiden- 
burg  without  orders,  leaving  Bemadotte's 


position  at  Elbing  much  exposed.  Lestocq. 
however,  managed  to  block  Key's  path  irntO 

the  Russians  under  Bennigsen  arrived  and 
compelled  the  French  'general  to  reiurn  with 
his  men  to  tlieir  quarters.  .Napoleon  adminis- 
tered a  severe  reprimand;  and  well  he  nuglit^ 
for  the  advanta^^e  thus  offered  to  the  Rus- 
sians had  temjited  liennigsen  to  move,  and 
the  Russian  army,  once  afoot,  seemed  deter- 
tnined  to  remain  so.  In  this  way  Napoleon's 
l  alrulations  for  a  season  of  absolutelj'  eaaen- 
tiai  repose  were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  action  of  I'ultusk  had  made  clear  two 
serious  defects  in  the  efficiency  of  UosaUl's 
force.  Ihirinp  the  battle,  Kamenski,  the  j^en- 
eral-in-chief,  a  martinet  and  disciple  of  rou- 
tine, had  twice  given  the  <Mrd^  for  letteat,  and 
it  was  Pennigsen's  disobedience  which  made 
the  conflict  so  indecisive  that  Russia  claimed 
it  as  a  victory.  If  a  victory,  it  was  a  barren 
one^  because  a  weak  and  venal  administration 
of  the  commissary  department  had  deprived 
the  soldiers  of  sus'tenance  at  the  critical 
moment.    Kamenski,  who  was  seventy-six 
years  old,  was  retired  on  the  ground  of  his 
health,  and  Pennipsen  succeeded  him,  but 
the  bar!  coninii.^sary  administration  wa.*?  not 
remedietl.  Tlie  Russian  army  was  strong  in 
regular  infantry,  but  weak  in  well-disciplined 
cavalry,  althonj^h  the  latter  defect  was  Iarp:t^- 
ly  supplied  by  the  Cossacks,  a  peculiar  body 
of  riders  from  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  who 
paid  the  rental  of  thehr  lands  to  the  crown 
i)y  four  years'  military  ser\ice  at  their  own 
charges.  Then,  as  now,  they  fought  with  bar- 
baric ferocity;  they  attacked  in  open  forma- 
tion, each  man  for  himself,  and  gave  no  quar- 
ter until  the('z;ir  offered  a  ducat  for  every  live 
tYenchnmn.  They  were  known  to  rid©  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  their 
vices  in  ]MirBuing  an  enemy  were  invaluable. 

The  one  remarkable  and  unique  feature  of 
the  Russian  army  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice has  ever  been  its  personal  devotion  to 
the  Czar.  This  feeling  is  a  comi>ound  of 
rehVious  devotion,  patriotism,  and  dynastic 
loyalty;  these  elements,  welded  inseparably, 
form  a  sentiment  of  tremendous  strong^ 
which  is  a  fair  substitute  for  enli^litened 
patriotism.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
Tatar  hordes  from  central  Asia,  who  light 
only  for  plunder,  and  at  a  pinch  are  often 
utterly  nnreliahli'.  At  this  time  both  Cos- 
sacks and  Tatars  were  in  the  held,  the  former 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  appointment 
of  Bennigsen  as  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
results  of  Pultusk,  awakened  <^^reat  enthusi- 
asm among  his  hungry  soldiers,  who  were 
now  clamorous  for  a  decisive  battle.  He  had 
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iXj,UUO  men,— at  least  on  paper,— and  was 
not  disposed  to  leave  the  French  in  peace  to 

recruit  their  numbers  and  physical  strongfth 
in  comfortable  winter  quarters.  I'nlike  the 
Prussian  officers,  he  had  learned  the  lessons 
of  recent  campaigns,  and  liad  the  strength  of 
his  character  been  equal  to  the  cleverness 
of  his  strategy,  he  would  have  been  a  fair 
mateh  for  Napoleon.  Moreover,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  shut  up  in  Kdnigslierg:  with  a  few 
thousand  men,  was  in  a  mn^t  pfc-arious  situ- 
ation, Sey  and  Bernadotte  being  both  within 
striking  distance.  Finally,  the  ganrimn  of  the 
fortress  at  Graudens  wai«  de])endent  on  the 
precarious  supi^'ie^  which  they  rocoived  as 
Lestocq  found  un  opportunity  to  send  them. 

Very  soon,  therefore,  the  Coesacln  were 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country.  In  their  re- 
peated skirmishes  with  the  French  light  cav- 
alry they  showed  such  daring  and  address 
that  their  foes  became  timid  and  cantious. 
In  this  way  the  movements  of  Bennigsen's 
army  were  successfully  concealed,  and  he 
hoped  by  a  swift  march  to  overtake  and 
destroy  Ney  before  he  could  return  to  his 
station,  thus  securing  access  to  Dantzic  and 
a  connection  with  Graudenz,  Kolberg,  and 
other  fortresses  which  would  give  him  a  posi- 
tion strong  enough  to  jeopardize  that  of  Na- 
poleon at  Warsaw,  Accordingly,  with  about 
65,000  men  he  began  a  rapid  and  circuitous 
march  northwesterly  and  around  behind  the 
impenetrable  belt  of  dark  forests,  past  Lake 
Spirdin^  lo  Ileilsber^t,  where  he  found  Ney  in 
full  retreat  on  January  22.  But  he  had  over- 
estimated the  strength  of  his  Russians;  they 
were  too  ezhausted  to  strike  quickly.  Frost 
had  set  in,  snow  had  fallen,  and  k)th  Ney 
and  liernadotte  made  their  escape  to  Gilgen- 
burg,  the  latter  after  defeatinj^  the  Russian 
advance-guard  in  a  skirmish  at  Mohrungen. 
Bennipsen  was  compelled  to  retire  in  order 
to  recruit  the  strength  of  his  men. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  still  at 
Warsaw.  The  Polisli  cajutal  was  gay  and  friv- 
olous. New  hopes  had  awakened  the  sjiirit  of 
folly  in  the  aristocracy,  and  the  *  liberator,i» 
now  at  the  very  height  of  his  physical  power, 
was  often  con.«piciiniis  in  the  revels.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  serious  lalnjrs  Napoleon  gave 
way  to  a  life  of  sensuality,  and  the  women 
were  prodigal  of  their  charms.  One  of  them 
was  the  well-known  ('(juntess  Walewska.  a 
beautiful  woman,  who  while  yet  a  child  had 
been  forced  into  wedlock  with  an  aged  noble- 
man. She  was  now  made  to  feel  that  the 
future  of  her  country  depended  upon  her 
captivating  Napoleon,  lor  he  had  singled  her 
out  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  crowd 


which  pressed  around  him  on  his  entry.  In- 
dignant when  the  propo^iition  was  first  made, 
she  finally  listened  to  the  flabby  morality  of 
her  friends,  and  gave  an  unwilling  consent.  It 
is  thought  that  her  child  wus  tlie  first  born  to 
Napoleon,  and  that  this  fact,  combined  with 
his  disgust  for  Josephine's  incessant  and  in- 
consistent outpourings  of  jealous  complaint 
as  to  his  conduct,  had  much  to  do  with  his  at- 
titude concerning  the  political  advantages  of 
the  divorce.  Such  was  the  younfj  Polish  noble- 
woman's eventual  devotion  to  the  father  of 
her  child  that  thronghont  hia  subsequent  life 
in  Europe  ^hv  ran  every  risk  to  he  near  her 
idol,  and  actually  followed  him  to  Elba. 

CnECK  TO  THE  GRAND  ARMY:  KYI.AU. 

It  was  not  a  ver>'  rude  shock  to  his  sen- 
suous ease,  however,  when  on  January  27, 
1807,  Napoleon  received  the  news  of  Ben* 
niggen's  march.  In  a  general  way  he  had 
been  aware  for  some  days  that  his  enemy 
was  moving,  but  he  believed  witlj  no  other 
intention  than  to  derive  what  immediate  ad> 
vantage  could  be  had  from  N'ey's  rashness, 
in  the  absence  of  fuller  information  he  had 
not  changed  his  opinion,  but  the  army  was 
nevertheless  put  in  readiness,  the  trains  were 
equipped,  and  orders  were  issued  for  tempo- 
rarily abandoning  the  siege  of  Dantzic  and  for 
the  complete  occupation  of  Thorn.  This  step 
was  taken,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show.to 
insure  a  new  line  of  connection  with  Posen  and 
Berlin,  directly  in  front  of  bis  base,  in  case 
the  oblique  one  he  was  holding  between  War- 
saw and  Bartenstein  should  be  midangered  by 
a  flank  movement  of  the  Russians. 

Believing  that  Bennigsen's  plan  was  to 
reach  Elbing  and  defend  his  communication 
with  Dantzic,  Napoleon  issued  orders  on  Jan- 
uary 27  for  a  countermarch  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  engage  him  either  there  or  farther 
to  the  eastwud.  The  orders  given  next  day 
to  Davout  and  .\ugereau  show  that  by  swift 
movements  he  hoped  to  attack  at  Willenberg, 
break  through  Bennigsen's  center,  and  scat- 
ter his  forces  right  and  left.  Lamies  had  been 
taken  ill  after  Pultusk,  and  was  still  an  in- 
valid; Savary  was  therefore  put  in  command 
of  his  well-tried  corps,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  His  !>usines8  was  to  cover  the 
line  of  the  Xarew  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
freedom  of  action  to  the  main  French  army, 
and  with  that  end  in  view  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sian corps  under  Rssen,  which  was  menacing 
it.  Three  days  after  the  orders  of  Napoleon 
were  given,  his  army  of  1(  h  ),(HX)  men  was  in 
positira  on  a  line  running  in  general  east  and 
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west  within  ■  ce  bounded  by  Willen- 

berg,  Gilgenb  wa,  and  Trzasnysz,  with 

or  •^)fv.'*ve  ,0.  -ii;,0(X)  on  the  left,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  Thorn,  and  another  of  14,0()0  on 
the  right.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  an 
advance  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances to  take  Bennigsen  by  surprise,  strike 
him  on  his  flank,  and  close  the  campaign  in  a 
single  battle.  On  January  31  the  final  orders 
were  issued  for  the  advance,  and  the  march 
began.  As  in  Franconia,  on  the  eve  of  Jena,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  victory  were  already  assured, 
won  by  the  marvelous  moving  of  great  bodies 
of  men,  this  time  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

On  what  a  slender  thread  hang  the  fortunes 
of  war!  That  day  one  of  the  French  couriers 
was  caught  by  the  C'ossacks  on  his  way  to 
Bernadotte  with  a  particularly  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Emperor's  plan,  and  orders  to 
advance  to  Gilgenburg.  The  precious  paper 
was  in  Bennigsen's  hands  next  morning.  His 
troops  were  still  in  a  wretched  condition,  badly 
clothed,  and  sustaining  life  by  marauding; 
moreover,  they  numbered  biit  G-'j.OOO,  Lestocq 
not  yet  having  come  in  from  Mohrungen.  The 
.Russian  general  saw  that  he  was  entrapped, 
and  could  escape  only  by  a  swift  retreat. 
His  conduct  of  the  movement  was  masterly, 
and  on  February  6,  though  the  French  col- 
umns were  not  far  behind,  he  had  reached 
Vol.  LI.— 50. 


Heilsberg.  During  the  day  the  Russian  rear- 
guard was  driven  in,  and  Bennigsen,  march- 
ing all  night,  found  himself  next  morning 
at  the  town  of  Eylau,  or,  more  precisely, 
Preussisch-Eylau,  the  spot  he  had  selected 
for  a  desperate  stand  in  defense  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  Russian  rear-guard  was  again 
overtaken,  this  time  at  I^andsberg,  where 
Murat  arrived  with  his  cavalry  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th.  All  day  the  liussians  slowly 
resisted  him,  fighting  bravely  under  Prince 
Bagration,  and  receding  steadily  as  far  as 
Eylau,  which  they  held  by  a  stubborn  stand 
until  induced  to  evacuate  it  voluntarily  by 
the  considerations  of  gathering  darkness  and 
a  foe  superior  in  numbers.  Their  loss  during 
the  day  was  ujjward  of  2000.  When  night 
fell  the  Russian  lines  were  a  short  distance 
behind  Eylau.  and  stretche<l  two  miles,  from 
Serpalten  on  the  left  to  Schmoditten  on  the 
right.  Lestocq,  coming  up  with  his  Prus- 
sians, had  reached  Rositten,  between  nine  and 
ten  miles  away,  where  he  received  orders  to 
hurry  onward.  The  French  held  the  town  of 
Eylau;  in  and  near  it  were  the  troops  of  Mu- 
rat, Soult,  .Vugereau,  and  just  in  their  rear 
the  Emperor  with  the  (Juard.  Ney  was  far- 
ther to  the  north  and  west  on  the  left,  with 
orders  to  cut  off  Lestocq. 

When  day  broke  on  February  8  the  general 
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arrangement  of  the  hostile  lines  was  such  as 
to  favor  neither.  Soult  was  before  the  town 
on  the  French  left,  Augereau  in  the  center, 
aod  Saint-Hilaire  with  one  division  of  Soult 
on  the  right.  Behind  the  two  latter  was  Mu- 
rat  with  the  cavalry;  in  the  rear,  on  ris- 
ing ground,  was  the  Guard  under  Beasieres 
as  a  reserve.  Davout  was  far  out  on  the 
right  iifar  P.artcnstfin.  Tin-  l<>t;il  number  of 
French  on  the  ground  was  about  50,000.  The 
Riuaian  right  was  oosimaiided  byTutsehkoff, 
the  center  by  Sacken,  the  left  by  Ostermann- 
Tolstoi;  their  reserve  waf  behind  the  center, 
under  Doctorolf  and  i'rince  Gaiitzin.  Their 
total  nnmber  was  about  58,000,  but  they 
were  superior  to  their  enemy  in  artillery. 
Between  the  armies,  in  a  low  plain,  lay 
several  frozen  ponds,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  Napoleoi^s  phin  was  to 
st-nd  Davout  aroum!  tlio  Russian  left  flank, 
while  8aint-Hilaire  engaged  Tolstoi.  Auge- 
reau and  the  cavalry  were  to  be  hurled  against 
the  center  and  to  push  toward  the  enemy's 
right;  the. combined  on^et  wrniM  roll  up 
Bennigsen's  entire  line  and  result  in  a  rout; 
Ney  would  intervene,  and  make  the  battle 
not  only  decisive,  but  annihilating. 

The  comliination  did  not  work  out  cor- 
rectly, it  was  a  raw  and  bitter  day;  during 
the  morning  there  were  occasional  snow 
flurries,  and  at  midday  a  heaivy  downfall. 
Benni{«?en  seized  the  initiative,  and  opened 
the  battle  by  a  cannonade.  Napoleon,  divin- 
ing his  plan,  sent  a  messenger  for  Ney  to 
come  and  stren^dhen  Soiilt.  At  nine  Uic 
Kussian  right  advanced  and  drove  in  the 
French  left,  which  was  weak,  to  the  town. 
At  that  moment  the  order  was  given  for 
Anjrereati  and  Saint-Hilaire  to  move.  In  the 
driving  snow  they  lost  connection  with  each 
other,  and  the  latter  was  repulsed  by  Rnssian 
cavalry,  while  Augereau's  corps  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  enemy's  center.  Thr  dash- 
ing horsemen  of  Gaiitzin  reached  the  foot  of 
the  very  hill  on  which  Napoleon  stood,  and 
a  panic  seized  all  about  him,  not  excepting 
Brrthier  ami  ne.^siere?.  who  excitedly  called 
up  the  Guard  to  save  their  Emperor.  The 
Ehnperor,  however,  remained  calm,  exclaim- 
ing,« What  boldness!  What  lioMness! "  The 
pursuers  fell  back  exhausted,  and  .Murat  in 
turn  dashed  with  his  cavalry  tuwanl  the  gap 
between  the  enemy's  center  and  right.  So 
worn  out  were  both  sides,  however,  that 
without  a  collision  they  ceased  to  charge, 
and  began  to  fire. 

About  noon  Davout  at  last  arrived  on  the 
Russian  left,  and  dmve  it  from  its  position, 
while  Saint-Uilaire  again  charged,and  the  two 


in  combination  effected  the  movement 
templated  liy  the  Emperor.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Russians,  who  were  receding  in,  fair 
order  and  fighting  fiercely,  began  to  wswer, 
and  .=5ome  of  the  formation.'?  broke  Into  f^itrbt. 
In  this  crisis  Scharnhorst  arrived  witli  T^ikm/ 
Prussians;  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
a  long  detour  in  order  to  avoid  Ney.  with 
whom  l^estocq  had  been  engaged.  By  nii^litfal! 
the  French  were  brought  to  a  stand,  and  soon 
after  they  were  driven  back  from  the  ham- 
lets which  they  had  seized  in  their  advance. 
Niofht  ended  the  fi^ht.  Ney  had  not  received 
his  orders  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
arrived  too  late  for  service.  The  armies 
retained  their  relative  positions,  .and  both 
claimed  the  day.  Neither  had  lost,  neither 
liad  gained,  the  field.  But  the  battle  was 
disastroM  for  both;  from  first  to  last  the 
struggle  had  been  desperate  and  binody.  The 
losses  were  virtually  equal-  about  ls,(WiO 
men  on  each  side.  During  the  evening  Napo- 
leon began  to  arran^^e  a  retreat;  in  fact, 
Davout  was  about  to  begin  it  when  he  h nrn.  d 
that  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
enemy's  bivouac.   Advancing  as  far  as  pos> 
Bible,  the  marshal  put  his  ear  to  the  gnmiid 
and  distinctly  noted  a  diminishing  nimble, 
which  convinced  him  that  the  Kussians  were 
withdrawing.  This  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  Napoleon,  when  informed  of  the  fact, 
ordered  his  army  to  .^^tand  fast,  i^hc  :«oi»  '^g 
light  displayed  an  abandoned  Russian  camp. 

It  to  impossible  to  tell  which  army  was  in 
the  Worse  ]»li^d)t:  both  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. Augereau  had  been  wounded,  and, 
though  not  disabled,  had  left  the  field.  This 
brought  down  on  him  the  commander's  di^* 
pleasure,  and  inasmuch  a.*?  his  corps  was 
nearly  annihilated,  it  was  disbanded;  some  of 
his  regiments  wens  virtually  destroyed.  The 
living  were  gaunt»  exhausted,  and  ill  with 
hunger;  an  eye-wit nepf  declared  that  but  for 
the  arrival,  about  noon,  of  some  Jewish  trad- 
ers from  Warsaw  with  four  tuns  of  brandy, 
thousands  would  have  perished  from  cold  and 
fatigue.  The  dead  were  st  rewn  thick  over  the 
field,  and  in  some  places  were  piled  in  heaps. 
On  the  white  backgronnd  of  a  Northern  winter 
the  carnage  was  terribly  apparent;  the  prow- 
lers who  skulked  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  booty  could  be  distinguished  in  all  direc- 
tions. Marauding  began  on  a  frightful  scale, 
discipline  was  slackened  hy  misery,  and  for 
miles  around  thousands  of  wretched  soldiers, 
stripped  the  scarcely  less  wretched  peasantry 
of  their  few  remaining  bits  of  property. 

The  army  was  eager  to  lie  pone  from  these 
sickening  sights.  But  Bennigsen  had  techni- 
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cally  admitted  defeat  by  his  withdrawal,  which 
the  Prussians  cluuracterued  as  « a  sin  and  a 

shame."  Napoleon,  therefore,  waited  to  se- 
cure his  victory,  and  formally  despatched  a 
few  parties  in  pursuit.  Murat  advanced  to 
within  touch  of  Bennigsen,  who  had  taken  his 
position  under  the  walls  of  Konigsberg.  At 
the  same  time  the  Emperor  dictated  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  FVench  triumph  and  of 
the  admirable  condition  of  the  army.  It  was 
at  once  despatched  for  publication  in  tlie 
official  journals  of  Paris.  Soon  afterward,  on 
February  18,  a  messenger  carried  to  Freder- 
ick William  proposals  for  either  an  armistice 
or  a  separate  peace  on  most  favorable  terms. 
In  these  Napoleon  set  forth  that  the  relation 
of  Prussia  to  Russia  was  mere  vassalage,  and 
that  her  restoration  to  power  was  essential 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  agreeing  to  restore 
her  lands  as  fur  as  the  ESIIm,  and  saying  that 
as  to  Poland  he  cared  nothing  whatever.  The 
confident  feelinpr  of  the  allies  was  shown  by 
the  Prussian  king's  prompt  refusal  to  accept 
such  overtures,  and  by  his  detmnination  to 
abide  by  the  i.^sue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  proposition  was  evidence  of 
Napoleon's  anxiety.  It  is  said  on  good  author- 
ity that  the  French  emissary  offered  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Prussia  if  she -would 
desert  her  ally. 

Stem  necessity  would  wait  no  longw  on 
Napoleon's  bravado;  in  a  few  days  his  troops 
withdrew  to  the  table-land  behind  the  river 
Pasaarge.  There  they  found  better  canton- 
ments, but  the  food  was  neither  better  nor 
more  abundant.  The  Emperor  had  only  a 
thatched  hovel  for  his  headquarters  at  Os- 
terode,  and,  as  he  wTote  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  lived  in  snow  and  filth,  without  wine, 
brandy,  or  bread.  « We  shall  be  in  fine  con- 
dition when  we  get  bread,**  he  said  to  iSoult. 
«My  position  would  be  fine  if  I  had  food; 
the  ]Bck  of  food  makes  it  only  moderate,**  he 
wrote,  on  February  27,  to  Talleyrand.  This 
was  true,  because  now  the  army  was  more 
concentrated  than  before;  and  when  head- 
quarters were  moved  in  the  spring  to  Fin- 
kenstein  the  EmixTor  was  more  comfortable. 
The  movements  culminating  in  I'ultusk  clear- 
ly prove  that  Napoleon  could  not  until  then 
adapt  his  means  to  the  novel  conditions  of 
waiifare  he  found  in  I'oland.  But  in  the  move- 
ments antecedent  to  Eyiau  there  is,  in  spite 
of  virtual  defeat,  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
difficulties  and  an  evident  ability  to  surmount 
them.  While  Bennigsen  constantly  assumes 
the  offensive,  Napoleon  always  seizes  the  ini- 
tiative, and  in  the  retreat  his  choice  of  the 
plateau  around  Osterode  as  a  rallying-point 


display;^  a  continued  mastery  of  all  the  con- 
ditions. 

Around  the  camp-fires  there  was,  during 
the  remaining  months  of  winter,  a  passive 
endurance,  mingled  with  some  murmuring 
about  the  horrors  caused  by  one  man's  ambi- 
tion. The  Emperor  set  his  men  an  example 
of  uncomplaining  cheerfulness.  His  health 
continued  as  exuberant  as  it  had  been  for  the 
year  past,  and  his  activity,  though  no  longer 
feverish,  lost  nothing  of  its  intensity.  Savary 
thought  he  outdid  himself,  accomplishing  in 
one  month  what  elsewhere  would  have  been, 
even  for  him,  the  work  of  three.  Mme.  de 
Remusat  remembered  to  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  felt  better  during  those  months  than 
ever  before  or  after.  This  vigor  of  body,  com- 
bined with  the  same  iron  determination  as 
of  old,  did  indeed  work  miracles,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  indefatigable  secre- 
tary, Maret,  was  long  at  the  point  of  death. 

To  remedy  the  blunder  of  having  left 
Dantzic  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians, 
Lef  ebvre  was  despatched  with  his  new  corps 
to  beleaguer  it.  Savar}'  drove  the  Kussians 
from  the  Narew  and  out  of  Ostrolenka;  Mor- 
tier  threatened  Stralsund  and  stopped  the 
Swedes,  who,  as  members  of  the  coalition, 
were  finally  about  to  take  an  rietive  share  in 
the  fighting.  To  strengthen  the  weakened 
ranks  of  the  invaders,  new  levies  were  ordered 
in  both  Switzerland  and  Poland,  while  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  soldiers  occupying  Si- 
lesia and  besieging  her  fortresses  were  called 
in.  Both  Neisw  and  Ohiti  were  sUll  beset  by 
French  troops,  but  thr  sii  ;:>^  of  Kolberg  was 
abandoned,  and  still  further  reinforcements 
thus  became  available.  In  the  daily  skir- 
mishes which  occurred  at  the  outposts  the 
fighting  was  sharp;  but  the  Cossacks  were 
as  saucy  as  ever,  and  the  French  light  horse 
could  bring  in  little  news.  Meantime  Russia's 
difficulties,  of  which  Napoleon  remained  ig^ 
norant,  kept  her  from  reinforcing  her  army 
to  the  proper  size.  Her  credit  was  so  low 
that  she  could  raise  no  money  on  her  own 
account,  and  she  applied  to  Enf(land  for  a 
subsidy,  but  it  was  refused.  The  Czar  was 
furious,  and  strained  lius^ia's  resources  to 
the  utmost;  but  he  could  give  Bennigsen  no 
more  than  enough  funds  and  men  to  restore 
his  original  strength. 

The  arms  of  Russia  had  been  fairty  suc- 
cessful on  the  lower  Danube,  for  the  Turks 
had  been  paralyzed  by  an  unforeseen  danger. 
Great  Britain  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Sultan,  though  he  immediately 
tleclared  war  aj^ains^t  En^jland,  was  terrified. 
But  Napoleon's  emissary,  ^bastiani,  engaged 
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the  English  adroira]  in  negotiations  until  the 
shore  batteries  were  sufficiently  strengthened 
to  compd  the  Britfah  fleet  to  retire.  Filled 

by  this  success  with  now  enthusiasm  for  his 
Eastern  projects,  the  Kmperor  of  the  French 
devised  and  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  al- 
liance of  Turkey  and  Persia  in  order  to  check- 
mate the  ambitions  of  either  Russia  or  Aus- 
tria. About  the  end  of  April  an  envoy  from 
the  Shah  arrivetl  at  I'iiikeniit^in.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations,  and  France 
was  delightt'd  to  see  the  kin^^s  of  the  East 
seeking,  as  she  believed,  her  Emperor's  favor. 
Napoleon's  information  with  regard  to  the 
Orient  was  detailed  and  accurate;  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Easteni  character  was  f  raternally 
instinctive.  A  treaty  was  easily  negotiated  in 
which  France  promised  to  drive  Russia  from 
Cieorj^ia  and  to  sujiply  Persia  with  artilh^ry;  in 
return  the  Shah  was  to  break  with  England, 
confiscate  British  properly,  instij;uie  the  peo- 
ples of  Afghanistan  and  K  andahar  to  rebellion, 
set  on  foot  an  army  to  invade  India,  and  in  rase 
the  French  should  also  despatch  a  land  force 
against  India,  he  was  to  give  them  free  paa- 
sage  along  a  line  of  march  to  be  subsequently 
laid  out,  together  with  means  of  sustenance. 
None  of  the  Emperor^s  achievements  during 
this  eventful  winter  shows  more  clearly  than 
this  how  he  could  risi'  ahovc  tlie  tliscourage- 
ments  of  a  doubtful  situation,  and  how  san- 
guine his  disposition  was  when  his  hciilth  was 
really  good. 

Throughout  the  late  campaifjn  tlu' Emperor 
Francis  had  occupied  a  position  of  non-inter- 
vention and  hesitating  neutrality  similar  to 
that  of  Frederick  William  the  year  before. 
If  he  had  inten'ened  any  time  during  the 
winter  after  Eylau,  his  will  would  have  been 
imperative.  But  as  Prussia  had  held  off  in 
his  hour  of  need,  leavin^^  Napoh  on  untram- 
meled,  so  now  he  let  Prussia  drink  of  the 
same  cup,  and  remained  nominally  neutral. 
Andr^ossy  reported,  however,  that  Austria's 
strength  was  being  rapidly  recruited,  and 
that  her  preparations  foreboded  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  There  was  a  new  prime  minis- 
ter, Count  Stadion,  remarkable  for  his  energy 
and  insight.  Napoleon  immediately  began  to 
make  propositions  for  an  alliance,  intended 
merely  to  gain  time.  As  he  had  the  previous 
year  called  for  the  contingent  of  conscript.s 
for  1807,  so  he  now  demanded  those  for  isos. 
The  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  was  summoned 
to  supply  fresh  troops,  and  even  Spain,  in 
which  there  had  recently  been  symptoms 

(To  be  oo 


of  serious  uneasiness,  was  called  on  for  a 
contingent  of  auxiliaries.  Before  the  close 
of  negotiations  with  Francis,  NaiM»l€Mm  bad 
doubled  his  army;  the  new  levies  were  kept 
in  Silesia  and  central  Prussia,  apparently  as 
a  reserve,  but  they  were  not  far  from  the 
Austrian  ^ntier. 

On  May  26,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  and  per- 
sistent defense  by  Kalkreuth,  Dantzic,  the 
queen  fortress  of  the  Baltic,  capitulated.  This 
made  Lefebvre''s  force  available  to  strengthen 
further  the  army  which  still  lay  behind  the 
Passarge.  Napoleon  again  offered  Silesia  to 
Francis,  this  time  entire  and  outright,  as  the 
price  of  an  alliance;  he  was  even  willing  to 
make  an  exchange  for  Dahnatia.    On  April 
26,  at  Bartenstein,  Russia  and  i'russia  signed 
a  new  treaty,  according  to  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  make  rm  separate  peace,  and 
agreed  that  they  would  endeavor  to  unite  the 
Scandinavian  powers  with  England,  Austria, 
and  themselves  for  a  general  war  of  liber- 
ation. The  Viennese  cabinet  was  again  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  renewing  hostilities, 
and  in  the  end  proposed  its  services  as  a  me- 
diator, provided  that  Poland  should  remain 
divided  and  Turkey  unmolested,  and  that  Ger- 
man atfairs  should  be  rearranged.  Napoleon 
coquetted  with  this  proposal  until  Russia  and 
Prussia  gave  their  reply,  which  was  not  an 
assent  to  Austria's  proposition,  hut  a  request 
for  I'Yancis's  adherence  to  the  convention  of 
Bartenstein.  When  Austria's  offer  was  thus 
refused  the  French  |>osition  was  virtnally  se- 
cure as  against  her,  at  least  for  the  season. 
Shrewd  onlookers  could  hardly  credit  their 
senses,  and  thought  that  so  far  from  Francis's 
}>(dicy  being  one  of  neutrality,  it  was  a  favor 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Napoleon.  The 
fact  was  that  Austria  knew  Prussia's  weak- 
ness and  had  little  confidence  in  Russia's 
strength.    >Toreover,  France  liad  powerful 
friends  in  \  ienna,  w  iierc  Andreosay  was  influ- 
ential, and  Austria's  own  preparations  were 
not  complete.   It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
if  she  should  conclude  a  treaty  with  two 
allies  who  might  be  beaten  before  she  could 
herself  take  the  field.  Hence  nothing  dis- 
turtied  thp  impenetrable  front  of  the  Danube 
power;  her  own  plans  were  maturing  slowly 
but  surely,  and  while  the  enormous  French 
reinforcements  in  central  Eurojie  were  in  a 
sense  a  menace,  she  threw  a  strong  military 
cordon  upon  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and 
haughtily  held  aloof  from  anything  likely  to 
fetter  her  own  ambitions. 

ttJlllUld.) 

William  M.  SUnne. 
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finglish  politiea.  A  weak  Liberal  goyern- 

ment,  undermined  by  Socialist  rebellion,  had 

THE  \vpa1<  which  had  oppnod  thus  for  Trea-  lasted  but  a  short  time,  to  followed  by  an 
sady  promised  to  be  one  of  lively  interest  equally  precarious  Tory  ministry,  in  which 
for  such  persons  as  were  either  concerned  in  Lord  ICfljnroll,  after  an  absence  from  poli- 
or  took  notico  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  tics  of  some  four  years  or  so,  returned  to 
its  doings.  Fontenoy's  attack  upon  the  ad-  his  party,  only  to  break  it  up.  For  he  suc- 
ministration  of  the  Home  Office,  and,  through  coeded  in  imposing  upon  them  a  measure  in 
the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  Maxwell  group  which  hia  own  deepest  convictions  and  feel- 
and  influence,  had  been  long  expected,  and  ings  were  concerned,  and  which  had  behind  it 
was  known  to  be  ably  prepared.  Ita  pes-  the  support  of  all  the  more  important  trade- 
sible  resnlta  were  already  keenly  diaciuiied.  unions.  Upon  that  neaauretlieininutry  fell; 
Even  if  it  were  a  damaging  attack,  it  but  during  their  abort  administration  llaz- 
was  not  snppoeed  that  it  could  have  any  well  had  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 
immediate  effect  on  the  state  of  parties  or  his  own  side  that  when  they  returned,  as 
the  strength  of  the  government.  But  after  tbey  did  return,  with  an  enlu'ged  majority, 
Easter,  Ix)rd  Maxwell's  factory  bill— a  special  the  Maxwell  bill  retained  one  of  the  foremost 
factory  act  for  East  London,  touching  the  places  in  their  program,  and  might  be  said, 
grown  man  for  the  first  time,  and  absolutely  indeed,  at  the  present  moment  to  hold  the 
prohibiting  home  work  in  certain  scheduled  center  of  the  political  field, 
industries^was  to  he  brought  forward,  and  That  field,  in  the  eyes  of  any  middle-aged 
could  not  fail  to  provide  Maxwell's  adversa-  observer,  was  in  strange  disarray.  The  old 
ries  with  many  chances  of  red  and  gloriuus  Liberal  party  had  been  almobl  swept  away; 
battle.  It  was  disputable  from  end  to  end;  only  a  few  waifs  and  strays  remained,  the 
it  had  already  broken  up  one  government;  it  exponents  of  a  program  that  nobody  wanted, 
was  strongly  pressed  and  fiercely  opposed;  and  of  cries  that  stirred  nobody's  blood.  A 
and  on  the  fate  of  each  clause  in  committee  large  Independent  Labor  and  Socialist  party 
mig^t  hang  the  life  or  death  of  the  ministry,  filled  the  empty  benches  of  the  Liberals— a 
not  80  much  because  of  the  intrinsic  im-  revolutionary,  enthusiastic  crew,  of  whom 
portance  of  the  matter,  as  because  Maxwell  the  country  was  a  little  frightened,  and  who 
was  indispensable  to  the  cabinet,  and  it  was  were,  if  the  truth  were  known,  a  little  fright- 
known  that  neither  Maxwell  nor  his  close  «ied  at  themselves.  They  had  a  coherent 
friend  and  henchman,  Dowson.  the  Home  program,  and  represented  a  formidable  «dom- 
Secretary,  would  accept  defeat  on  any  of  the  ination  »  in  English  life.  And  that  English 
really  vital  points  of  the  bill.  life  itself,  in  all  that  concerned  the  advance 
The  general  situation  was  a  curious  one.  and  transformation  of  labor,  was  in  a  singu- 
Some  two  years  before  this  time  a  strong  and  larly  tossed  and  troubled  state.  After  a  long 
long-lived  Tory  government  had  come  to  an  period  oi  stagnation  and  comparative  indus- 
end.  Since  then  all  had  been  confusion  in  trial  peace,  storms  at  home,  answering  to 
OofijTighl,  1696,1t3r  Un.  HuiiraBY  Waxd.  All  rigiite  tmttmL 
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Btorms  on  the  Continetit,  had  been  let  loose, 
and  forces  both  of  reaction  and  of  revolution 
were  making  themselves  felt  in  new  forni.s 
and  under  the  command  of  new  masters. 

At  the  head  of  the  party  of  rpaction  stood 
Fontenoy.  Some  four  years  before  the  pres- 
ent seeaion  the  ciretmiBtanceB  of  a  great 
strike  in  the  ^fidl;ln<ls  tu^t  ther,  no  doubt, 
with  some  other  influence— had  first  drawn 
him  into  public  life»  had  cut  him  off  from 
racini;  and  all  his  natural  pleasures.  The 
strike  afFcrtcd  his  fatlu-r's  vast  domain  in 
North  Mercia;  it  was  marked  by  an  unusual 
violuncL'  un  thu  part  of  the  men  and  their 
leaders;  and  Fontenoy,  drivt  n.  sorely  against 
his  will,  to  take  a  part  by  tlic  fact  that  his 
father,  the  hard  and  competent  administra- 
tor of  an  enormous  fortune,  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  struck  down  by  illness,  found 
himself,  before  many  weeks  were  over,  tak- 
ing it  with  passion,  and  enu>r;,n  d  from  the 
straggle  a  changed  man.  Proju  rty  must  be 
upht'ld  ;  low-horn  disorder  and  greed  must  he 
put  down.  He  sold  his  race-horses,  and  ]iro- 
ceeded  forthwith  to  throw  into  ilie  forma- 
tion of  a  new  party  all  the  doi^^edness,  the 
astuteness,  and  the  audacity  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  lavish  upon  the  intrigues  and 
the  triompha  of  the  turf. 

And  now  in  this  new  Parliament  his  im- 
mense labor  was  beginning  to  tell.  The  men 
who  followed  him  had  grown  in  number  and 
improved  in  quality.  They  abhorred  equally 
a  temporizing  conservatism  and  a  plundering; 
democracy.  They  stood  frankly  for  birth  and 
wealth,  the  (  hurch  and  the  expert.  They 
were  the  aposties  of  resistance  and  negation ; 
they  were  sworn  to  oppose  any  further  med- 
dling with  trade  and  the  personal  liberty  of 
master  and  workman,  and  to  nndo,  if  they 
could,  some  of  the  meddling  that  had  been 
already  carried  throujzh.  A  certain  academic 
quality  prevailed  among  them,  which  made 
them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  absurdities 
of  men  who  had  not  been  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
hrid;:e;  while  some,  like  Tressady,  had  been 
travelers,  and  wore  an  Imperialist  heart  upon 
their  sleeve.  The  group  possessed  an  unusual 
share  of  debating  and  oratorical  aliifity,  and 
they  had  never  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  now  that  they  were  about  to  make  the 
Maxwell  bill  their  prey. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  initiated  the  situa- 
tion possessed  one  or  two  points  of  special 

interest.  Lady  Maxwell,  indeed,  was  by  this 
time  scarcely  less  of  a  political  force  than 
her  husband.  Was  her  position  an  illustra- 
tion of  some  new  pow«r  in  women's  hands. 


or  w  as  it  merely  an  example  of  .something  as 
well  known  to  the  Pharaohs  as  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  ability  of  any  woman 
with  a  certain  physique  to  get  ber  way? 
That  this  particular  woman's  way  happened 
to  be  also  her  husband's  way  made  the  ca^ 
less  interesting  for  some  olmervers.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  obvious  wifely  devotion  at- 
tracted simple  souls  to  whom  the  meddling 
of  women  in  politics  would  have  been  other- 
wise repellent,  but  that  it  was  recommended 
to  them  by  the  facts  that  Marcella  Ma.xwe!! 
was  held  to  be  good  as  well  as  beautiful;  that 
she  loved  her  husband,  and  was  the  excellent 
mother  of  a  fine  son. 

Of  her  devotion,  in  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  there  was  neither  concealment 
nor  doubt  She  was  known  to  have  given  her 
husband  every  assistance  in  the  final  drafting 
of  the  measure:  she  had  seen  for  herself  the 
working  of  every  trade  that  it  affected;  she 
bad  innumerable  friends  among  wage-earners 
of  all  sorts,  to  whom  she  gpive  half  hvr  social 
life;  and  both  among  them  and  in  thedrawinjj- 
rooms  of  the  rich  she  fouj^^ht  her  husband's 
cause  "unceasingly,  by  the  help  of  beauty,  wits, 
and  snmethin{^  else  a  broad  imjiulsiveness 
and  charm,  which  might  be  vilified  or  scorned, 
but  could  bardty  be  matched,  by  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Maxwell  was  a  compara- 
tively ineffective  speaker,  and  passed  in  social 
life  for  a  reserved  and  difficult  personality. 
His  fHends  put  no  one  else  beside  him,  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  were  well  aware 
that  he  represented  the  key-stone  in  their 
arch,  iiut  the  man  in  the  street,  whether  of 
the  aristocratic  or  plebeian  sort,  knew  com- 
paratively little  about  him.  All  of  which, 
combined  with  the  special  knowledge  of  an 
inner  circle,  helped  stOl  more  to  concentrate 
public  attention  on  the  convictions,  the  tern- 
perament,  and  the  beauty  of  his  wife. 

Amid  a  situation  charged  with  these  per- 
sonal or  dramatic  elements  the  Friday  so 
keenly  awaited  by  Fontenoy  and  his  party  ar- 
rived. He  rose  immediately  after  question- 
time,  and,  starting  from  a  confused  and  stiff 
befrinning,  presently  hurled  at  the  House  an 
oration,  rugged  and  often  halting  in  form, 
which  yet  for  bitterness,  critical  ability,  un- 
designed pathos,  and  a  kind  of  savage  force, 
was  in  its  way  a  masterpiece.  It  was  followed 
with  strained  attention  from  ail  sides  of  the 
House.  The  Home  Secretary's  subsequent  de-  • 
fense  of  the  policy  of  his  department  was.  in 
the  eyes  of  the  experts  of  his  own  side  at  any 
rate,  absolutely  convincing.  Nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  the  evening  lay  wi^  Fontenoy. 
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The  two  speeches  were  no  sooner  over  than 

George  hurried  up-stairs  in  search  of  Letty, 
who,  with  Mis.s  Tiilloch.  was  in  the  Speaker's 
privat*!  gallery.  As  he  went  his  pulties  tin- 
gled. « Magnificent!*  he  said  to  himself; 
«  magnificent !  We  have  found  a  man! » 

Letty  was  eagerly  waiting  for  him,  and 
they  walked  down  the  corridor  together. 
N  Well?*  he  said,  thrusting  his  han&  deep 
into  hi^  pncketsy  and  looking  down  apcm  her 
with  a  smile.  «WeU?i* 

Letly  saw  that  she  was  enected  to  praise, 
and  she  did  her  best,  his  smile  still  bent  upon 
her.  He  was  perfectly  aware  all  the  time  of 
the  fatuity  of  what  she  was  saying.  She  had 
taught  up  since  her  engagement  a  certain 
number  of  political  phrases,  and  it  amused  him 
to  note  the  cheap  and  tinkling  use  she  made 
of  them.  Nevertheless  she  was  chatting,  smil- 
ing, gesticulating,  for  his  pleasore.  She  was 
posing  for  him,  using  her  gray  eyes  in  these 
expressive  ways  all  for  him.  He  thought  her 
the  most  entertaining  plaything,  though  it 
did  occur  to  him  sometimes  that  when  they 
were  married  he  would  give  her  instruction. 

•  Ah,  well, you  liked  it— that 's  good!"  he 
mid  at  last,  interrupting  her.  «  We  *ve  begun 
well,  anyway.  It  '11  be  rather  hard,  thongh, 
to  have  to  speak  after  that  on  Monday.» 

«  As  if  you  need  be  afraid !  i  ou  re  not,  you 
know;  it 's  only  mock  modesty.  Do  yon  know 
that  Lady  Maxwell  was  sitting  two  from  me  ? » 

« No.  Well,  how  did  she  like  Fontenoy?i» 

M  She  never  moved  after  he  got  up.  She 
pressed  her  face  against  that  horrid  grating, 
and  stared  at  him  all  the  time.  I  thought  she 
was  very  flushed— but  that  may  have  lieen 
the  heat— and  in  a  very  bad  temper,"  added 
Letty,  malicioosly.  «I  talked  to  her  a  little 
about  your  adventure." 

«Did  she  remember  my  existence  ?  » 

«  Oh,  dear,  yes !  She  said  she  expected  you 
on  Sunday.  She  never  asked  me  to  come.>» 
liCtty  looked  arch.  «But  then  one  does  n't 
expect  her  to  have  pretty  manners.  People 
say  she  is  shy.  But,  of  course,  that  is  only 
your  friends'  way  of  saying  that  you  're  rude.* 

«She  was  n't  rude  to  you?i»  said  George, 
outwardly  eager,  inwardly  skeptical.  «  Shall 
I  not  go  on  Sunday  ?» 

«  But  of  course  you  must  go.  We  shall  have 
to  know  them.  She  'f?  not  a  woman's  woman— 
that  "s  all.  Now,  are  we  going  to  get  some 
dinner?- for  Tully  and  I  are  famishing." 

« ('ome  along,  then,  and  1  '11  collect  the 
party." 

George  had  asked  a  few  of  his  acquain- 
tance in  the  House  to  meet  his  betrothed, 
together  with  an  old  General  Treseady  and 


his  wife,  who  were  his  distant  cousins.  The 

party  were  to  assemble  in  the  room  of  an 
nnder-secrptrirv'  much  given  to  such  hos- 
pitable iuii(  lions,  and  thither,  accordingly, 
George  led  the  way. 

The  room,  when  they  reached  it,  was  already 
fairly  full  of  people,  and  alive  with  talk. 

« Another  party! »  said  George,  looking 
round  him.  «  Benson  is  great  at  tUs  sort  of 
thing." 

« Do  you  see  Lady  Maxwell  ? »  said  Letty 
in  his  ear. 

George  looked  to  Im  right,  and  perceived 

the  lady  in  question.  vShe  nho  recognized 
him  at  once,  and  bowed,  but  v^ithout  rising. 
She  was  the  center  of  a  group  of  people  who 
were  gathered  round  her  and  the  small  table 
on  which  she  was  loaning,  and  they  were  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  conversation  that  had 
been  going  on  that  they  hardly  noticed  the 
entrance  of  Tre.ssady  and  his  companion. 

*Leven  has  a  party,  you  see,"  said  the 
under-secretary,  «Blaythwaite  was  to  have 
taken  them  in— could  n't  at  the  last  moment, 
so  tliey  had  to  come  in  here.  This  is  your 
side  of  the  room.  But  none  of  your  guests 
have  come  yet.  Dinner  at  the  House  in  the 
winter  is  a  poor  sort  of  business,  Ifiss  SewelL 
We  want  the  Terrace  for  these  occasions." 

He  led  the  young  girl  to  a  sofa  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  made  himself 
agreeable— to  him  the  easiest  process  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  fashionable  and  charming 
person,  in  the  most  irreproachable  of  frock- 
coats;  and  Letty  was  soon  at  h«r  ease  with 
him,  and  mistress  of  all  hw  usual  arts  and 
graces. 

M  Vou  know  ijady  Maxwell?*  he  said  to 
ht  r,  with  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  toward 

the  distant  group. 

ijetty  replied;  and  while  she  and  her  com- 
panion chattered,  George,  who  was  standing 
behind  them,  watched  the  other  party. 

Tliey  were  apparently  in  the  tliick  of  an 
argument,  and  Lady  Maxwell,  whose  hands 
were  lightly  clasped  on  the  table  in  front  of 
her,  was  leaning  forward  with  the  look  of  one 
who  had  just  shot  her  holt  and  was  waiting 
to  see  how  it  would  strike. 

It  struck,  apparently,  in  the  direction  of 
her  vis-a-vis,  Sir  Frank  Lfven,  for  h>-  bent 
over  to  her,  making  a  quick  lejdy  in  a  half- 
petulant  boys  voice.  He  hud  been  three 
years  in  the  House,  but  had  still  the  air  of 
an  Eton  « swell "  in  liis  last  half. 

Ijady  Maxwell  listened  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  a  sort  of  silent  passion  in  her  face  all 
the  time— a  noble  pasnon  nobly  restrained. 
When  he  stopped,  George  caught  her  reply. 
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•  He  doM  not  ttndenbmd—thtit  \b  all  one 

can  say.  He  has  neither  .>een  nor  felt— every 
sentence  showed  it.  How  can  one  take  his 
judgment  ?  » 

George's  mouth  twitched.  He  slipped, 
smiling,  into  n  place  beside  Letty.  "Did  you 
hear  that  ?>*  he  inquired. 

nFontenoy's  speech,  of  course**  said  the 
nnder-secretaryt  looking  round.  « She 'a  pitcJi- 
ing  into  I. even,  I  suppose.  He  '.s  as  cranky 
and  unbound  as  he  can  be.  Should  n't  wonder 
if  you  got  him  before  long.)* 

lie  nodded  good-temperedly  to  Tressady, 
then  i,'o(  up  to  speak  to  a  man  on  the  edge 
of  the  farlher  ^ruup. 

«How  amusing! »  said  George,  his  satiric 
cal  eyes  still  watching  Lady  Maxwell.  "How 
much  that  set  has  <seen  and  felt>  of  sweat- 
ers, and  white-lead  workers,  and  that  ilk! 
Don't  they  look  like  it?» 

n  Who  are  they  ? » 

Letty  was  now  using  all  her  eyes  to  find 
out,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  a  Tiieiiial  photograph  of  Lddy  Max- 
well's black  hat  and  dress. 

«0h,  the  Maxwells'  particular  friends  in 
the  House  — most  of  them  as  well  provided 
with  family  and  j^oods  as  they  make  'em:  a 
philanthropic,  idealist  lot,  that  yearns  for 
the  people,  and  will  be  the  first  to  be  kicked 
do  1  airs  when  the  people  gets  its  own. 
Frank  Leven  there  is,  as  Benson  says,  de- 
cidedly shaky,  li  it  were  n't  for  his  wife, 
who  is  Lady  Maxwell's  bosom  friend,  he 
would  come  over  to  us— he  may  as  it  is.  Oh, 
then,  Hennett.isthere  doyousee?  — the  little 
dark  man  with  a  fruck-coat  and  spectacles? 
He  was  one  of  the  first  workman  members, 
has  bei  n  in  tiie  House  a  long  time,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Independents,  but  rather 
against  the  grain.  He  is  one  of  I>ady  Max- 
welKs  particular  allies,  1  suppose  she  hopes 
to  make  use  of  him  at  critical  moments. 
Gracious— listen!* 

Th«re  was,  indeed,  a  very  storm  of  discus- 
sion  sweeping  through  the  rival  party.  Lady 
Maxwell's  penetratinj^  but  not  loud  voice 
seemed  to  pervade  it,  and  her  eyes  and  lace, 
as  she  i^anced  from  one  speaker  to  another, 
drew  alternately  the  shafts  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  rest. 

Tressady  made  a  face. 

« I  say,  Letty,  promise  me  one  thing! »  His 
hand  stole  toward  hers.  Tully  discreetly 
looked  the  other  way.  « i'romise  me  not  to 
be  a  political  woman,  there 's  a  dear!* 

Letty  hastily  withdrew  her  fingers,  having 
no  mind  at  all  for  care.sses  in  public. 

«  But  1  must  be  a  political  woman  —  I  shall 


have  to  be!  I  know  heaps  of  g^ls  and  mar* 

ried  women  who  get  up  everjrthing  in  the 
papers— all  the  stupidest  things— not  be- 
cause they  know  anything  about  it,  or  be- 
cause they  care  a  rap,  but  because  some  of 
their  men  friends  happen  to  be  members: 
and  when  they  come  to  see  you,  you  must 
know  what  to  talk  to  them  about.* 

"Must  yoQ?»  said  George.  «How  odd! 
As  though  one  went  to  tea  with  a  woman  for 
the  sake  of  talking  about  the  very  same 
things  you  have  been  doing  aU  day,  and  are 
probably  sick  to  death  of  already.* 

«  Never  mind,»  said  I^tty,  with  her  little 
air  of  sharp  wisdom.  « I  krurw  they  do  it,  and 
I  shall  have  to  do  it,  too.  I  shall  pick  it  op.* 

«WilI  you?  Of  course  you  will!  Only, 
when  I 've  got  a  big  bill  on,  let  me  do  a  little 
of  it  for  myself —give  me  some  of  the  credit.* 

Letty  laughed  maliciously. 

« I  don't  know  why  you  've  taken  .<uch  n 
dislike  to  her,i>  she  said,  but  in  rather  a  con- 
tented tone,  as  her  eye  once  more  travaled 
across  to  L.ady  Maxwell.  «  Does  she  trample 
on  her  husband,  after  all  ?» 

Tressady  gave  an  impatient  shrug. 

«  Trample  on  him?  Goodness,  no!  That 's  all 
part  of  the  play,  too  wifely  affection,  and  the 
rest  of  it.  Why  can't  she  keep  out  of  sight  a 
little  ?  We  don't  want  the  women  meddling.* 

"Thank  you,  my  domestic  tyrant!*  said 
Letty,  making  him  a  little  bow. 

«  How  much  tyranny  will  you  want  before 
you  accept  those  sentiments? »  he  asked  her, 
smiling  tenderly  into  her  eyes.  Both  liad  a  mo- 
ment's pleasant  tlirili ;  then  George  sprang  up. 

« Ah,  here  they  are  at  last!— the  general, 
and  all  the  lot  Now,  I  hope,  we  shall  get 
some  dinners 

Tressady  had,  of  course,  to  introduce  his 

elderly  cousins  and  his  three  or  four  politi- 
cal friends  to  his  future  wife:  and  amid  the 
small  flutter  of  the  performance,  the  break-up 
and  disappearance  of  the  rival  party  passed 
unnoticed.  When  Tressady's  guests  entered 
the  dininf^-room  which  looks  on  the  Terrace, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  top  table  reserved 
for  thrill,  the  l^ven  dinner,  n^  the  door, 
was  alre.uiy  half  through. 

George's  little  Ijanquet  jiassed  merrily 
enough.  The  gray-haired  general  and  hia 
wife  turned  out  to  be  agreeable  and  welt> 
bred  people,  quite  able  to  repay  George's? 
hospitality  by  the  dropping  of  little  compli- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Letty  into  his  half- 
yiel'led  ear.  For  his  way  of  taking  such 
ihiii^^s  was  always  a  trifle  cynic;il.  He  be- 
lieved thai  people  say  habitually  twice  what 
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they  mean,  whether  in  pnJsft  or  blame;  and 
he  did  not  feel  that  his  own  view  of  I.etty 
was  much  affected  by  what  other  people 
thoui^ht  of  her. 

So,  at  least,  he  would  have  j^aid.  In  reality 
he  }^ot  a  fjood  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  his 
fiancee's  succea«.  l.etly,  indeed,  was  enjoy- 
ing herself  greatly.  This  ])olitical  world,  as 
she  had  expected,  iti^^tied  her  instinct  for 
social  importance  better  than  any  world  she 
had  yet  known.  She  was  determined  to  get  on 
in  it;  nor,  apparently,  was  there  likely  to  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  George'f?  friends 
thought  her  a  pretty,  lively  creature,  and 
showed  the  tisnal  {nelination  of  the  male  sex 
to  linger  in  her  society.  She  mostly  wanted 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  Hou.se  and  its  way.?. 
It  was  all  so  new  to  her,  she  said.  l$ut  her 
ignorance  waa  not  insipid;  her  questiona  had 
flavor.  There  was  much  talk  and  laughter. 
Letty  felt  herself  the  mistress  of  the  table, 
and  her  social  ambitions  swelled  within  her. 

Suddenly  George's  attention  was  recalled 
to  the  Maxwell  table  by  the  break-up  of  the 
group  around  it.  He  saw  Lady  Maxwell  rise 
and  look  round  her,  as  though  in  search  of 
some  one.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  him,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily rose  at  the  same  instant  to  meet 
the  step  she  niade  toward  him. 

« I  must  say  another  word  of  thanks  to  you  » 

;  he  held  out  her  hand.  «That  girl  and  her 
grandmother  were  most  grateful  to  you.» 

«  Ah,  well!— I  must  come  and  make  my  re- 
port. Sunday,  I  think  yon  said?» 

She  assented.  Then  her  expression  altered: 

«  When  do  you  speak  ? » 

The  question  fell  out  abmpily,  and  took 
George  by  .'surprise. 

«I?  On  Monday,  I  i)eliev>\  if  I  get  my 
turn.  But  1  fear  the  British  ii^mpire  will  go 
on  if  I  don't! » 

She  threw  a  glance  of  scrutiny  at  his  thin, 
whimsical  face,  with  its  fair  mustache  and 
sunburned  skin. 

«I  hear  you  are  a  good  speaker,)*  she  said 
simply.  « And  you  are  entirely  with  Lord 
Fontenoy  ? » 

He  bowed  lightly,  his  hamto  on  hi.^  u  ^. 

« You  Ml  agree  our  case  was  w^l  pdC?  The 
worst  of  it  »» 

Then  he  stopped.  He  saw  that  Lady  Max- 
well had  ceased  to  listen  to  him.  She  turned 
her  head  toward  the  door,  and,  without  even 
^yi^S  good-by  to  him,  she  hurried  away  from 
him  toward  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

«  Maxwell,  I  see! »  said  Tressady  to  himself, 
with  a  .^hrug,  as  he  returned  to  his  .-^eat.  «  Not 
flattering— but  rather  pretty,  all  the  same."* 

He  was  thinking  of  the  qnkk  change  that 
Vol.  LL-61. 


had  remade  the  foce  while  he  was  talking 
to  her— a  change  as  lovely  as  it  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Lord  Maxwell,  indeed,  had  just  entered 

the  (lining-room  in  ^^earch  of  his  wife,  and  he 
and  she  now  left  it  together,  while  the  re.st  of 
the  Leven  party  ^jradually  dispersed.  Letty 
also  announced  that  she  must  go  home. 

•  Let  me  just  go  back  intn  the  House  and 
see  what  is  going  on,»  said  George.  «  Ten  to 
one  I  shaVt  be  wanted,  and  I  could  see  you 
home.>» 

He  hurried  off,  only  to  return  in  a  minnte 
with  the  news  that  the  debate  was  given  up 
to  a  succession  of  superfluous  people,  and  he 
was  free,  at  any  rate  for  an  hour.  Letty, 
Miss  Tulloch,  and  he  accordingly  made  their 
way  to  I'alace  Yard.  A  bright  moon  shone 
in  their  faces  as  they  emerged  into  the  open 
air,  which  was  still  mild  and  spring-like,  as 
it  had  been  all  the  week. 

« I  say— send  Miss  Tulloch  home  in  a  cab,» 
George  pleaded  in  Letty^s  ear,  «and  waUc 
with  me  a  bit.  Come  and  look  at  the  moon 
over  the  river.  I  will  bring  you  back  to  the 
bridge  and  put  you  in  a  cab.» 

Letty  looked  astonished  and  demure.  «Aont 
Charlotte  would  be  sbockfMi,»  she  said. 

George  grew  impatient,  and  Letty,  pleased 
with  his  impatience,  at  last  yidded.  Tnlly, 
the  most  complaisant  of  chaperonSi  was  put 
into  a  hansom  and  despatched. 

As  the  pair  reached  the  entrance  of  Palace 
Yard  they  were  overtaken  by  a  brougham, 
which  drew  up  an  instant  in  the  gateway 
itself,  till  it  should  find  an  opening  in  the 
traffic  outside. 

« Ixwk ! »  said  George,  pressing  Letty'a  arm. 

She  looked  round  hurriedly,  and  as  the 
lamps  of  the  gateway  shone  into  the  car- 
riage she  caught  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  peo- 
ple inside  it.  Their  faces  were  turned  toward 
each  other,  as  though  in  intimate  conversa- 
tion—that was  all.  The  lady's  hands  were 
crossed  on  her  knee;  the  man  held  a  despatch- 
box.  In  a  minute  they  were  gone;  but  both 
Letty  and  George  were  left  with  the  same 
impression— the  sense  of  something  exquisite 
surprised.  It  had  already  visited  George  that 
evening,  only  a  few  minutes  earlier,  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  woman's  face. 

Letty  laughed  rather  consciously. 

f'.eorge  looked  down  upon  her  as  he  guided 
her  through  the  gate. 

«Some  people  seem  to  find  it  pleasant  to 
be  together!'  he  a  I.  \IU.  a  vibration  in  his 
voice.  » But  why  did  we  look?*  he  added 
discontentedly. 

<  How  could  we  help  it,  you  silly  boy  ?  » 
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They  walked  toward  the  bridge  and  (iown 
the  steps,  hapjn-  in  each  other,  and  freshened 
by  the  night  breeze.  Over  the  river  the  moon 
hung  fiill  and  white,  and  benrath  it  every- 
thing—the silver  tracks  on  the  water,  the 
Maze  of  light  at  Charing  Crnm  iStation.  the 
lamps  on  Westminster  Bridge  and  in  the  pass- 
ing steamers,  a  train  of  barges,  even  the  oark- 
nea=:  of  the  Surrey  shore  had  a  gentle  and 
poetic  air.  The  vast  city  had,  as  it  were,  veiled 
her  ^eatncss  and  her  tragedy;  she  offered 
herself  kindly  and  prot«ctingly  to  these  two— 
to  their  happiness  and  their  youth. 

George  niade  his  companion  wait  beside 
the  parapet  and  look,  while  he  himself  drew 
in  the  air  with  a  sort  of  hunger. 

«To  think  of  the  hours  we  spend  in  this 
climate,»  he  said,  « caged  up  in  abominable 
places  like  the  House  of  Gonunonsl* 

The  traveler's  distaste  for  the  monotony  of 
town  and  indoor  life  spoke  in  his  Yehemence. 
Letty  raised  her  eyebrows. 

« I  am  very  gl«i  of  my  furs,  thank  yon. 
You  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  February."* 

«  Never  mind— since  Monday  it  has  had  the 
feel  of  April.  Did  you  see  ray  motherto-day  ?  » 

t  Yes.  She  caught  me  just  after  loncheon, 
and  we  talked  for  an  hour.* 

«  Poor  darling!  1  ought  to  have  been  there 
to  protect  yon.  Bat  she  vowed  she  wonld 
have  her  say  about  that  house." 

He  looked  down  upon  her,  trying  to  see 
her  expression  in  the  ahif  ting  li^^ht.  He  had 
gone  throogh  a  disagreeable  little  scene  with 
his  mother  at  breakfast.  She  had  actually 
lectured  him  on  the  rashness  of  taking  the 
Brook  street  house,  he  understanding  the 
whole  time  that  what  the  odd  performance 
really  meant  wa.^.  that  if  he  took  it  he  would 
have  a  smaller  margin  of  income  wherefrom 
to  supplement  her  allowance. 

«0h,  it  was  all  right,*  said  Letty,  com- 
posedly. «She  declared  we  should  get  into 
dithculties  at  once,  that  I  could  have  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money,  that  yon  always  had 
been  extravagant,  that  evpry])o»ly  would  be 
astonished  at  our  doing  such  a  thing,  etcet- 
era, etcetera.  1  think— you  don't  mind?— I 
tliink  she  cried  a  Uttte.  Bat  she  wasn't 
rt-ally  very  unhappy.* 

•  What  did  you  say  ?» 

•Well,  I  suggested  that  when  we  were 
married,  we  and  she  should  both  set  up  ac- 
count-lvook?:  and  I  promised  faithfully  that 
if  she  would  let  us  see  hers  we  would  let  her 
see  oars.» 

George  threw  back  his  bead  with  a  gurgle 

of  laughter. 

•  Well?* 


•<  She  was  afraid,*  said  Letty,  demiupriy, 

*  that  I  did  n't  take  things  Beriously  enough- 
Then  I  asked  her  to  come  and  see  my  gowns.* 

i  And  that,  I  suppose,  appeased  her?» 

« Not  at  all.  Sbe  toriMd  np  her  nose  at 
evers'thinj;,  by  way  of  punishing  me.  You 
see,  she  had  on  a  new  Worth— the  third  since 
Christmas.  My  poor  little  tronssecra  rags 
had  no  chance.* 

«H'm!»  said  George,  meditatively.  «1 
wonder  how  my  mama  is  going  to  manage 
when  we  are  married?*  he  added,  after  a 
pau.'^e. 

Letty  made  no  reply.  She  was  walking 
firmly  and  briskly;  her  eyes,  full  of  a  spai^- 
ling  decision,  looked  straight  before  her; 
lier  little  mouth  was  close  set.  Meanwhile 
through  (leorge's  mind  there  passed  a  num- 
ber of  fragmentary  answera  to  his  own  qpaee- 
tion.  His  feeling  toward  his  mother  was 
wholly  abnormal;  he  had  no  senile  of  any 
unseemliness  in  the  conversation  about  her 
which  was  gradually  growing  common  be- 
tween himself  and  l^etty,  and  he  meant  to 
draw  strict  lines  in  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  the  tie  of  old  habit,  and  of 
that  uneasy  and  unwelcome  responsibility 
with  regard  to  her  which  had  descended 
upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
He  coald  not  honestly  regard  himself  as  an 
affectionate  son;  but  the  filial  relationship, 
even  in  its  most  imperfect  aspect,  has  a  way 
of  imposing  itself. 

«Ah,  well,  1  dare  say  we  shall  pnll  through,* 
he  s;iiii.  dismissing  the  familiar  worry  with  a 
long  breath.  « \\  hy.  how  far  we  have  come! » 
he  added,  lookini,'  back  at  (Glaring  Cross  and 
the  Westminster  towers.  «  And  how  extraor- 
dinarily mild  it  is!  We  can't  turn  back  yet. 
and  you  '11  he  tired  if  1  race  you  on  in  this 
way.  Look,  Letty;  there 's  a  seat.  Would 
you  be  afraid   just  five  minates?* 

Letty  looked  doubtful. 

« It 's  so  absurdly  late.  George,  you  are 
f  unnv !  Suppose  somebody  came  1^  who  knew 
us  ? 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

« And  why  not?  But  see!  there  is  n't  a 
carriage,  and  hardly  a  person,  in  sight.  Just 

a  minute! » 

Most  unwillingly,  Letty  let  herself  be  per- 
snaded.   It  seemed  to  her  a  foolish  and  ex^ 

travagant  thing  to  do,  and  there  wa.=5  now  no 
need  for  either  folly  or  extravagance.  Since 
her  engagement  she  had  dropped  a  good  many 
of  the  small  audacities  of  the  social  sort  she 
had  so  freely  allowed  herself  before  it.  It 
was  as  though,  indeed,  now  that  these  auda- 
cities had  served  their  purpose,  some  strongs 
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and  perhaps  inhpri*^er!  fort  hi  res  emerged  in 
her^  and  suppres&eU  th^m.  George  was  some- 
times astonished  byanaltrft-conventional  notor 
of  which  certainly  he  had  hefurd  nothing  in 
their  first  days  of  intimacy  at  Malford. 

Just  as  they  sat  down,  a  figure  suddenly 
passed  them  on  the  road—the  gray  and  stoop- 
ing figure  of  an  oldish  woman  in  a  tattored 
riiawl. 

George  looiied  at  her  in  astonishment. 
•  Where  did  she  come  from?» 

Neither  of  them  had  noticed  her  before. 
Probably  she  had  emerged  from  some  patoh 
of  shadow  on  the  sidewalk.  Now,  as  they 
watehed  her,  she  walked  on  till  she  reached  a 
seat  some  fifty  yards  from  their  own.  There 
she  sat  down,  drew  her  T&gs  about  her,  and 
dropped  her  head  on  her  brmst. 

« Poor  soul!"  said  George,  looking  at  her 
curiously.  « She  will  sleep  there,  probably. 
On  any  tolerable  night,  even  at  this  time  of 
year,  there  are  always  people  on  these  seats^ 
they  say.w 

«Do  let 's  go!»  said  Letty,  sharply,  and 
half  rising;  «I  don't  like  it.» 
She  looked  at  the  woman  with  disgnst. 

But  George  held  her. 
«  No— just  a  minute.  Aunt  Charlotte  will 
say  nothing;  she  thinks  you  are  still  at  the 

House.  And  she,  poor  wretch,  will  do  us  no 
harm.  Very  likely  she 's  one  of  the  people 
Dowson  described.  Uq  gave  us  some  horrors.x 

In  the  moonlight  Letty  saw  a  dark,  absent 
look  creep  over  his  face.  lie  still  held  her 
hand,  but  she  saw  that  he  was  not  thinking 
of  her.  Generally  she  accepted  his  lovemak- 
ing  very  coolly— just  as  it  came,  or  did  not 
come.  But  to-night  a  sudden  pique  rose  in  her. 
For  what  had  he  led  her  into  his  silly  escapade 
hot  to  make  love  to  her  ?  And  now  he  conld 
hark  back  to  the  House  and  to  politics ! 

«(]eorge,  T  really  must  go,»  she  began, 
flushing,  and  dragging  at  her  hand.  But  he 
interrupted  her. 

« I  wish  one's  opinions  had  n't  been  muddled 
by  coming  home!  Everything  was  straight 
and  simple  out  in  India.  But  Dowson's  stor- 
ies of  those  beastly  trades— I  knew  them  all 
before,  too— come  back  upon  me,  and  turn 
me  sick.  Perhaps  that  woman  'a  one  of  the 
vietims— who  knows?  She  looks  a  decent 
elderly  body.» 

He  nodded  toward  the  distant  bench. 

«  Well,  I  don't  understand — I  really  cUnCt !» 
said  Letty,  rather  sharply,  tl  thought  you 
were  all  against  the  govemm^t!» 

He  laughed. 

•  The  difference  between  them  and  us, 
darling,  is  only  that  they  think  the  world 


can  be  mended  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  we 
think  it  can't.  Do  what  you  will,  we  say,  the 
world  iff  and  must  be,  a  wretehed  hole  for 
the  majority  of  those  that  live  in  it,  and 
these  quack  meddlings  and  tyrannies  only 
make  it  worse.* 

Letty  eat  silent.  Her  breath  came  quickly. 
She  did  n't  know  why  he  should  have  kept  her  * 
here  to  talk  this  kind  of  talk  to  her.  He  looked 
straight  before  him,  absorbed,  and  she  was 
strui^  with  the  harsh  melancholy  of  his  face. 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  to  her,  his  look 
brightening  and  melting. 

«  Bat  it  shaVt  be  a  wretohed  hole  for  us, 
sliall  it,  darling  ?  We  '11  make  a  little  nest 
in  it;  we  '11  forget  what  we  can't  help;  we  'II 
be  happy  as  long  as  the  fates  let  us— won't 
we,  Letty? » 

His  arm  slipped  roond  behind  her.  He 
caught  her  hands. 

Letty  had  a  disagreeable  consciousness 
that  it  was  all  very  absurd,  this  sitting  on  a 
seat  in  a  public  thoroughfare  late  at  night, 
and  behaving  like  any  'Any  and  'Arriet.  At 
the  same  time  she  felt  inseenre  and  restless, 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand  excited  hex. 

•  Why,  of  course  we  shall  be  happy,i»  she 
said;  « only  somehow  1  don't  always  under- 
stand you,  George.  I  wish  I  knew  what  yon 
were  really  thinking  about.* 

«  You!f>  he  said,  laughing,  and  drawing 
her  to  him.  «TeU  me,  Letty,  did  vuu  have 
a  good  time  when  you  were  a  child  ?  1  had 
such  an  awfully  bad  one— I  have  n't  got  OVW 
it  yet.  Tell  me  how  you  got  on.» 

She  smiled,  and  pursed  her  pretty  lips. 

«I  always  had  a  good  time.  I  suppose  I 
took  it,  if  other  people  would  n't  give  it. 
I  was  n't  a  good  child,  you  know— not  a  bit. 
I  did  n't  think  that  paid.  I  always  teased  my 
governesses,  and  ordered  mother  about;  I 
made  her  dross  me  as  I  liked  from  the  time 
I  was  nine.  No;  I  am  afraid  i  used  to  despise 
Elsie  because  she  did  n*t  have  ripping  times 
like  me.» 

George  was  charmed  with  her  mischievous 
look,  and  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her  there 
and  then.  I5ut  a  policeman  on  his  beat  was 
slowly  advancing  toward  him.  and  Letty  at 
last  insisted  upon  getting  up  and  going  on. 

« Elsie! »  he  said,  as  they  walked  along, 
«poor  Elsie!  Why  don't  we  sometimes  talk 
of  her?  When  we  are  settled,  dearest,  we 
must  have  her  to  stay  with  us  in  town  a  bit 
^don't  you  think  so  ?  She  looks  a  fragile  lit- 
tle thing,  as  though  she  wanted  cheering  up.» 

He  spoke  kindly,  as  he  felt.  From  his  first 
and,  so  far,  only  visit  to  Letty's  home,  he  had 
earned  away  a  compassionate  feeling  toward 
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Letty'B  pale  and  retiring:  sister.  Evidently 
she  was  delicate  in  health,  and  he  had  been 
Btrack  by  the  dependenee  of  the  lioiiBebold 
V|Kmli«r»i]i  spite  of  her  apparent  weaknen. 

His  Riip;gestion  to-night,  however,  was  not 
received  with  any  eagerness.  Letty's  face 
fell. 

«0h,  I  don't  know,*  she  said  doubtfully. 
«  Elsie 's  best  at  home.  She 's  very  difficult  to 
get  on  with— for  strangers.  You  don't  know. 
She  hardly  ever  makes  a  good  UnpreeBwii. 
I  should  feel  her  terril>ly  on  my  niiii'l." 

Geoff^e  felt  a  momentar\'  shock,  then  ad- 
justed himnelf  with  his  usual  coolness.  How 
absurd  to  expect  a  bride  to  endan^^er  any  of 
her  first  prerogatives  of  pleasure! 

But  when  he  had  put  her  safely  into  a  han- 
som at  the  comer  of  the  bridge,  and  smiled 
goo(l-l^  to  her,  he  turned  to  walk  back  t<» 
the  House  in  much  smlden  flatness  of  mood. 
Had  Fontenoy's  speech  been  so  tine, after  all? 
Were  poKtics— was  anything— quite  worth 
wfaUe?  It  seemed  to  him  tlutt  all  emotions 
were  small,  all  crises  disappointing. 

VI. 

The  following  Sunday,  somewhere  toward 
five  o'clock,  George  rang  the  bell  of  the  Max- 
wells' house  in  St.  James's  Square.  It  was  a 
ver\'  fine  hoir  -<>,  and  George's  eye,  as  he 
stood  waiting,  ran  over  the  facade  with  an 
amused,  investigating  look. 

He  allowed  himself  the  same  expression 
once  or  twice  in  the  hall,  as  one  mute  and 
splendid  person  relieved  him  of  his  coat,  and 
another,  equally  mute  and  equally  nnaor- 
passable,  waited  for  him  on  the  stairs,  while 
across  a  pas.<«age  beyond  the  hall  he  saw  two 
red-liveried  footmen  carrying  tea. 

i  When  one  is  a  friend  of  the  people,»  he 
pondered  as  he  went  up-stairs, « is  one  limited 
in  horses,  but  not  in  flunkies?  These  things 
are  obscure." 

He  was  ushered  first  into  a  stately  ontw 
drawing-room,  filled  with  old  French  furni- 
ture and  fine  pictures:  then  the  butler  lifted 
a  velvet  curtain,  pronounced  the  visitor's 
name  with  a  voice  and  emphasis  as  perfectly 
traiiK  d  as  the  rest  of  him,  and  stood  aside 
for  George  to  enter. 

He  found  himself  on  the  threshold  of  a 
charming  room  looking  west»  and  lighted  by 
some  last  beams  of  February  sun.  The  pale- 
green  walls  were  covered  with  a  medley  of 
prints  and  sketches.  A  large  writing-table,  un- 
tidily heaped  with  papers,  stood  conspicuous 
on  the  blue  self-colored  carpet,  which  over  a 
great  part  of  the  floor  was  pleasantly  void 


and  bare.  Flat  earthenware  pan.s.  planted 
with  hyacinths  and  narcissus,  .st^>od  here  and 
ther^  and  fflled  the  air  with  spring  scents, 
fiooin  xaa  ronnd  the  lower  walLs,  or  lay  piled 
wherever  there  was  a  space  for  them:  while 
about  the  fire  at  the  farther  end  was  gath- 
ered a  circle  of  chlnts-eoywed  chairs — chairs 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  meant  for  talking.  The 
whole  impression  of  the  pretty,  disorderly 
place,  compared  with  the  stately  drawing- 
room  behind  it,  was  one  of  intimi^  and  free- 
dom; the  room  made  a  friend  of  yon  as  yon 
entered. 

Half  a  dozen  j)eoj)le  were  sitting  witli  l^idy 
Maxwell  wheti  Tr«>.ssady  was  announced.  She 
rose  to  meet  him  with  great  cordiality,  in- 
troduced him  to  little  Lady  Leven,  an  elfish 
creature  in  a  cloud  of  fair  hair,  and  with  a 
pleasant  « You  know  all  the  rest,*  offered 
him  a  chair  beside  herself  and  the  tea-table. 

«<The  restM  were  Frank  Leveo,  Edw^ml 
Watton,  Bayle,  the  Foveign  Office  priTate 
secretary,  who  had  been  staying  at  Malfocd 
House  at  the  time  of  Tressady*8  election, 
and  Bennett,  the  « small,  dark  man*  whom 
George  had  pointed  out  to  Letty  in  the  Horns 
a.s  a  Labor  mcmbi-r,  and  one  of  theMaxwdl^ 
particular  friends. 

«<  Well,"  said  i.iaily  Maxwell,  turning  to 
her  new  visitor  as  she  handed  him  some  tea, 
«were  you  as  im:rh  fnken  with  the  grand- 
mother as  the  grandmother  was  taken  with 
you?  She  told  me  she  had  never  seen  a 
<  more  haffable  gentleman,  nor  one  a$  she 'd 
V  been  more  willin'  to  ha'  done  for*  I » 

George  laughed.  « 1  see,)»  he  said,  « that 
my  report  has  been  anticipated.* 

«  Yes;  I  have  been  there.  I  have  fOQlid  a 
•  case*  in  them  indeed  — alack  I  The  granny— 
I  am  afraid  she  is  an  unseemly  old  woman 
—and  the  elder  girl  both  work  for  the  Jew 
son-in-law  on  the  fir.^t  floor— home  work  of 
the  most  abominable  kind.  That  girl  will  be 
dead  in  a  year  if  it  goes  on.* 

George  was  rapidly  conscious  of  two  oon- 
tradictor}-  im]>res.<ions  — one  of  pleasure,  one 
of  annoyance:  pleasure  in  her  tall,  slim  pres- 
ence, her  white  hand,  and  all  the  other  flash- 
ing points  of  a  beauty  not  to  be  denied;  and 
irritation  that  .«he  should  have  t^ilked  "shop  • 
to  him  with  her  first  breath.  Could  one  never 
escape  this  altruistic  chatter? 

But  he  was  not  left  to  grapple  with  it  alone, 
for  Lady  T.even  looked  up  quickly. 

«Mr.  Watton,  will  you  please  take  Lady 
Maxwell's  tea  away  if  she  mentions  the  word 
<case>  ag.iin?  We  gave  her  fair  warning.* 

Lady  Maxwell  hat^tily  clasped  both  her 
hands  round  her  tea-cup. 
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« Betty,  we  have  discussed  tlie  open  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes." 

•  Yes,  at  peril  of  our  lives!*  said  Lady 
LeveiL  « I  never  talked  so  fast  before.  One 
felt  as  tliough  one  must  say  everything:  one 
had  to  say  about  Melba  and  the  De  Heszkes 
all  io  one  brwth— bi€ore  cne's  poor  little 
subject  was  torn  from  one;  one  vonld  never 
have  such  a  chance  again.* 

lAdy  Maxwell  laughed,  but  colored  too. 

«Am  I  each  a  nuisance?*  she  naA,  drop- 
ping her  hands  on  her  knee  with  a  little  sign. 
Then  she  turned  to  Tres.sady. 

«  But  Lady  Leven  really  makes  it  out  worse 
than  it  is.   We  have  n't  even 
factory  act  all  the  afternoon.)* 

Lady  Leven  sprang  forward  in  her  chair. 
•  Because,  beanue,  my  dear,  we  simply  de- 
clined to  let  you.  We  made  a  league— dSd  nt 
we,  Mr.  Bennett  ?  Even  yoQ  joined  it* 

Bennett  smiled. 

•Lady  Maxwell  overworks  herself —we all 

know  that,»  he  said,  his  look,  at  once  kind, 
honest,  and  perennially  embarrassed,  passing 
from  Lady  Leven  to  his  hostess. 

« Oh,  dont  fgrmpathizei  for  heaven's  sakel » 
cried  Hetty,  c  Wage  war  npon  her— it  *a  onr 
only  hope.* 

•  Don't  you  think  Sunday  at  least  ought 
to  be  frivolous  ?»  said  l^eaady,  smiling,  to 
Lady  Maxwell. 

•  Well,  personally,  1  like  to  talk  about 
what  interests  me  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on 
other  days.*'  she  .<aid.  with  a  frank  simplicity; 
«  but  1  know  I  ought  to  be  kept  in  order— I 
become  a  terrible  bore.* 

Frank  Leven  roused  himself  from  the  SOfa 
on  which  he  had  languidly  subsided. 

•  Bores ?»  he  said  indignantly;  «iwe  're  all 
bores.  We  all  have  been  bores  since  people 
began  to  think  about  what  they  're  pleased 
to  call  (social  work.»  Why  should  I  love  my 
neighbor?  i 'd  much  rather  hate  him.  1 
generally  do.» 

« Does  n't  it  all  depend,*  said  Tressady, 
« on  whether  he  happens  to  be  able  to  make 
it  disagreeable  for  you  in  return  ?  » 

•That 's  jnst  it,»  said  Betty  Leven,  eager^ 
ly.  «I  agree  with  Frank— it 's  all  so  stupid, 
this  <  loving  >  everybody.  It  makes  one  posi- 
tively hot  We  sit  under  a  clergyman,  Frank 
and  I,  who  talks  of  nothing  every  Sunday  but 
love— /ope— like  that,  ionj^  drawTi  out— how 
our  politics  should  be  <love,>  and  our  shop- 
ping should  be  dove,)  till  we  long  simply  to 
bastinado  somebody.  I  want  to  have  a  little 
real  nice  cruelty— .something  sharp  and  in- 
teresting. 1  should  like  to  stick  pins  into  my 
nuud,  nof  ortonately,  aa  she  has  more 


than  once  pointed  out  to  me,  it  would  be  so 
much  easier  for  her  to  stick  them  into  me.»> 

M  You  want  the  time  of  Miss  Austen's  nov- 
again,»  said  young  Bayle,8too])in^^  to 
her,  vnth  liis  measured  and  agreeable  smile 
— «  before  even  the  clergy  had  a  mission.^ 

•Ah!  bat  it  wonld  be  no  good,»  eaid  lady 
Leven,  sighing,  «\{  she  were  there!* 

She  threw  out  her  small  hand  toward  her 
hostess,  and  everybody  laughed. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  tiie  laugh  Lady  Max- 
well had  been  ]y\n^  back  in  her  chair  lis- 
tening, the  beautiful  mouth  absently  nn'rrv. 
and  the  eyes  speaking,  Tressady  thought.  «)! 
cpiite  other  things,  of  some  hidden  converse 
of  her  own  going  on  in  the  brain  behind  the 
eyes.  A  certain  prophetess-air  seemed  natu- 
ral to  her.  Nevertheless,  that  first  impres- 
sion of  her  he  had  carried  away  from  the 
hoepital  scene  was  being  somehow  blurred 
and  broken  up. 

She  joined  in  the  laugh  against  herself; 
then,  with  a  little  nod  toward  her  assailant, 
she  said  to  Edw  ard  Wattoo,  who  was  sitting 
on  her  right  hand: 

•  You  Ye  not  taken  in,  I  know.* 

«  Oh,  if  you  mean  that  I  go  in  for  <  cases  > 
and  i  causes »  too,*  cried  Lady  Leven,  inter- 
rupting, «  of  course  I  do.  I  can't  be  left  alone. 
I  must  dance  aa  my  generation  pipes.* 

«'Which  means,»  said  her  husband,  dryly, 
«that  she  went  for  two  days  filling  soda- 
water  bottles  the  week  before  last,  and  a 
•lay's  shirt-making  last  week.  From  the  first 
I  was  told  that  she  would  probably  return  to 
me  with  an  eye  knocked  out,  she  being  totally 
inexperienced  and  absurdly  rash.  Aa  to  the 
second,  to  judj^e  from  the  description  she 
gave  me  of  the  den  she  had  been  sitting  in 
when  she  came  home,  and  the  headache  she 
had  next  day,  I  still  expect  tjrphoid.  The 
fortnight  is  n't  up  till  Wednesday.** 

There  was  a  shout  of  mingled  laughter  and 
inqiury. 

«How  did  you  do  it,  and  whom  did  you 
bribe  ?»  said  Bayle  to  Lady  Leven. 

« I  did  n't  bribe  anybody,*  she  said  indig- 
nantly. «  You  don't  nnderstand.  My  friends 
introduced  me.» 

Then,  drawn  out  by  him,  she  plunged  into  a 
lively  account  of  her  workshop  experiences, 
interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  the  sar- 
castic comments  of  her  husband,  and  tlie 
amusement  of  the  two  younger  men,  who  had 
brought  their  chairs  close  to  her.  Betty 
I^even  ranked  high  among  the  lively  chatter* 
boxes  of  her  day  and  set. 

Lady  Maxwell,  however,  bad  not  laughed 
at  Frank  Leven's  speech.  Rather,  as  he 
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spoke  of  his  wife's  experiences,  her  l;ice  had 
clouded,  though  the  blight  of  some  too 
famUiar  image,  some  sad,  eTer-present  ▼ision, 
had  d^ended  upon  her. 

Bennett  also  did  not  laugh.  He  watched 
the  Levens  indulgently  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  insensibly  he,  Lady  Hazwdl,  Edward 
Watton,  and  Trossady  drew  together  into  a 
circle  of  their  own. 

«Do  you  gatiibr  that  Lord  Fontenoy's 
speech  on  Friday  has  been  much  taken  up  in 
the  country  ?  »>  said  Bennett,  bending  fonvard 
and  addressing  Lady  Maxwell.  Tressady,  who 
was  observing  him,  noticed  that  his  dress  waa 
precisely  the  «  Sunday  best*  of  the  respect- 
able workman,  and  \va.s,  moreover,  reminded 
by  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  brow  that, 
Bennett  was  said  to  have  been  a  well-known 
« local  preadier*  in  his  north-country  youth. 

I  ady  Maxwell  smiled,  and  pointed  to  Tres- 
sady. 

«  Here»»  she  8ud» « is  Lord  Fonteno/s  first 

lieiiteDant.i» 

Bennett  looked  at  <5eor}]fe. 

« I  should  be  glad,i»  he  said,  « to  know  what 
Sir  George  thixuES.* 

'I  Why,  certainly.  We  think  it  has  been  very 
warmly  taken  up,»  said  (leorge,  promptly,  « to 
judge  from  the  newspapers,  the  letters  that 
have  been  pooring  in,  and  the  petitions  that 
seem  to  be  preparing.* 

Lady  Maxwell's  eyes  gleamed.  She  looked 
at  Bennett  silently  a  moment,  then  she  said: 

«I8  n't  it  amasing  to  you  how  strong  an 
impossible  case  can  be  made  to  look  ?  » 

«It  is  inevitable,"  said  Bennett,  with  a 
little  shrag—«  quite  inevitable.  These  social 
experiments  of  Ours  are  so  young,  there  is  al- 
ways a  strong  case  to  be  made  out  against  any 
of  them,  and  there  will  be  for  years  to  come.* 

«Well  and  good,»  said  George;  «then  we 
cavilers  are  inevitable  too.  Don't  attack  us— 
praise  us,  rather;  by  your  own  confes.^inn  we 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  game  -ds  you  are.* 

^nnett  smiled  slightly,  but  did  not  in 
reality  quite  follow,  ^dy  Maxwell  bent  for* 
ward. 

«  Yes,  of  course  there  must  be  critics,*  she 
said ;  « of  course  there  must  be  opposition. 
But  it  is  so  hard  to  takf  the  f^ame,  as  you 
call  it,  with  good  temper  when  one  is  in  touch 
with  the  lives  at  stake  npon  it  Do  yon  know 
whether  Lord  F^ntenoy  has  any  penonal 
knowledge  of  the  trades  he  was  speaking 
about  ?  That  is  what  I  want  so  much  to  find  out.* 

George  was  nettled  by  both  the  question 
and  the  manner. 

« I  regard  Fontenoy  as  a  very  competent 
person,»  he  said  dryly.  « I  imagine  he  did  his 


best  to  inform  himself.  But  thf^r^  wa;?  noT 
much  need;  the  persons  concerned — when 
you  think  you  are  protecting — were  so  verj 
eager  to  infmrm  jojt 

l.ady  Maxwell  flushed. 

« And  you  think  that  settles  it — the  eager- 
ness of  the  cheap  life  to  be  allowed  to  nsin 
and  waste  itself?  But  again  and  again  ]&ig- 
lish  law  has  stepped  in  to  prevent  it.  and  again 
and  again  everybody  has  been  thankful^ 

« It  is  all  a  question  of  balance,  of  coarse;* 
.said  r',eorf?e.  «  Must  a  few  unwise  yteople  be 
allowed  to  kill  themselves— or  thousands  km 
their  liberty  ?» 

His  blue  eyes  scanned  her  beautifal,  impet- 
uous face  with  a  certain  cool  hardness.  1e- 
ternally  he  was  more  and  more  in  revolt 
against  a  « monstrous  regiment  of  women,* 
and  the  influence  upon  the  moat  oooipla 
economic  proldems  of  such  a  penonaii^as 
that  before  him. 

But  his  word  « liberty »  pridced  her. 

Tile  look  of  feeling  passed  away.  Ber  cgns 
kindled  as  sharply  and  dryly  as  his  own. 

« Freedom?  Let  me  quote  you  Cromwell! 
<  Every  sectsiy  saith,  «0  give  me  liberty!  • 
But  give  it  him,  and  to  the  best  of  his  power 
he  will  yield  it  to  no  one  else.>  So  with  your 
careless  or  brutal  employer;  give  him  liberty, 
and  no  one  else  shall  get  it.» 

«Only  by  metaphor— not  lepally,»  said 
(ieorge,  stubbornly.  «So  long  as  men  are 
not  slaves  by  law  there  is  always  a  chance 
for  freedom.  Anyway,  we  stand  for  freedom 
—  as  an  end,  not  a  means;  It  not  the  bu-^^i- 
ness  of  the  state  to  make  people  happy— not 
at  alt!  At  least  that  is  our  view.  Bot  it  it 
the  busing  of  the  state  to  keep  them  free> 

«Ah!»  said  T?ennett.  with  a  long  breath. 
« there  you 've  hit  the  nail —the  whole  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us.» 

Georiee  nodded.    I^dy  Maxwell  did  not 
speak  immediately.  But  George  was  a^'are 
that  he  was  being  observed,  closely  consid-  ' 
«red.  Their  glances  creased  an  instant,  in  an-  ' 
tagonism,  certainly,  if  not  in  dislike.  | 

« How  long  is  it  since  you  came  home  from 
India  ?  x  she  asked  him  suddenly. 

«  About  six  months." 

«And  you  were,  I  think,  a  long  tine  i 

abroad  ?  »  | 

«  Nearly  four  years.  Does  that  make  yon 
think  I  have  not  had  much  time  to  get  up 
the  things  I  am  jroinp:  to  vote  about?*  said 
the  young  man,  laughing.  «I  don't  know. 
On  the  blandest  issues  of  politics  one  makes 
up  one's  mind  as  well  in  Asia  as  m  Gurope— 
better,  perhaps." 

« Un  the  Empire,  i  suppose— and  England's 
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place  in  the  world  ?  That 's  a  side  which,  I 
know,  I  remember  much  too  little.  You  think 
our  life  depends  on  a  governing  class,  and 
that  we  and  democrai^  aro  wBtJtenvDg  that 
olaas  too  much  ? » 

«That 's  about  it.  And  for  democracy  it  is 
all  nghi.  But  you— yon  are  the  traitors! » 

His  thnut^  however,  did  not  rouse  her 
to  any  correspondinj^  rhetoric.  She  smiled 
merely,  and  began  to  question  him  about  his 
traveffl.  She  did  it  with  great  deftness,  so 
that  after  an  answer  or  two  both  his  temper 
and  manner  insensibly  softened,  and  he  found 
himself  talking  with  ease  and  success.  His 
mixed  personality  revealed  itself— his  ca- 
pacity for  certain  veiled  enthusiasms,  his 
respect  for  power,  for  knowledge,  his  pessi- 
*  mist  beliefs  as  to  the  average  lot  of  men. 

Kennett,  who  listened  easily,  was  glad  to 
helj)  her  make  her  pfuest  talk.  Frank  Ijeven 
left  the  group  near  the  sofa  and  came  to 
listen  too.  Tressady  was  more  and  more 
spurred,  carried  out  of  himself.  I^ady  Max- 
well's fine  eyes  and  stately  ways  were  human- 
ized, after  all,  by  a  quick  responsiveness, 
which  for  most  people,  however  critical,  made 
conversation  with  her  draw  like  a  magiif't^- 
Her  intelligence,  too,  was  competent— left 
the  mere  feminine  behind  in  these  connec- 
tions that  Tressady  offered  her,  no  less  than 
in  others.  She  h.id  not  lived  in  the  world  of 
high  politics  for  nearly  five  years  for  noth- 
ing; so  that  unconsciously,  and,  indeed,  qnite 
against  his  will,  Tressady  found  himself  talk- 
ing to  her,  after  a  while,  as  thoup:h  she  had 
been  a  man  and  an  e<]uai,  while  at  the  same 
^ne  taking  more  imins  than  he  would  ever 
have  taken  for  a  man. 

«Well,  you  have  seen  a  iot!i»  said  Frank 
Leven  at  last,  with  a  rather  envious  sigh. 

Bennett's  modest  face  suddenly  reddened. 

«If  only  Sir  (teorpe  will  use  his  eyes  to  as 
good  purpose  at  home--»  he  said  involun- 
tarily, then  stopped.  Few  men  were  more 
unready  and  awkward  in  conversation;  yet 
when  roused  he  was  one  of  the  best  pkit> 
form  speakers  of  his  day, 

George  laughed. 

N  One  sees  best  what  appeals  to  one.  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said,  only  to  be  instantly  aware 
that  he  had  made  a  rather  stupid  admission 
in  face  of  the  enemy. 

Lady  Maxwell's  lip  twitched.  He  saw  the 
flash  of  some  quick  thought  cross  her  face. 
Bat  she  said  nothing. 

Only  when  he  got  np  to  go  die  hade  him 
notice  thr^t  she  wa.s  always  at  home  on  Sun- 
days, and  would  be  glad  that  he  should  re- 
member it.  He  made  a  rather  cold  and  per- 


functory reply.  In^varr^ly  ho  .said  to  himself, 
•<  Why  does  she  say  nothinfj  of  Letty,  whom 
she  knows,  and  of  our  marriage,  if  she  wants 
to  make  friends  ? » 

Noverth  less,  he  left  the  house  with  the 
feeling  of  one  who  has  passed  an  hour  not 
of  the  common  sort.  He  had  done  himself 
justice,  made  his  mark.  And  as  for  her,  in 
spite  of  his  flashes  of  dislike  he  carried  away 
a  strong  impression  of  something  passionate 
and  vivid  that  clnng  to  the  memmy.  Or  was 
it  merely  eyes  and  pose,  that  astonishingly 
beautiful  color,  and  touch  of  dnssic  dignity 
which  she  got,  so  the  world  said,  from  some 
remote  strain  of  Italian  blood  ?  Most  prob- 
ably! All  the  same,  she  had  fewer  of  the  or- 
dinary womanly  arts  than  he  had  im^ned. 
How  easy  it  wovid  have  been  to  send  tiiat 
message  to  Letty  she  had  not  sent!  He 
thought  simply  that  for  a  clever  woman  she 
might  have  been  more  adroit. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind 
Trf'^^  ruly  thun  Betty  I  .even,  with  a  quick 
luuk  alter  him,  bent  across  to  her  hostess, 
and  said  in  a  stage  whisper: 

« Who  ?  Post  me  up,  please." 

«  One  of  Fonteno^s  gang,*  said  her  hus- 
band, before  Lady  Id^txwell  conld  answer.  «  A 
new  member,  and  as  sharp  as  needles.  He 's 
been  exactly  to  all  the  places  where  I  want 
to  go,  Betty,  and  you  won't  let  me.i» 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  with  a  certain 
sharpness.  Better  merely  held  out  a  white 
child's  wrist. 

«  iiuttun  my  glove,  please,  and  don't  talk. 
I  have  got  ever  so  many  qvestions  to  ask 
Marcella.w 

Leven  applied  himself  rather  sulkily  to  his 
task  while  Betty  pursued  her  inquiries. 

«l8  n*t  he  going  to  marry  Letty  Sewell?» 

«Yes.»  said  I>;idy  Maxwell,  opening  her 
eyes  rather  wide.  « Do  you  know  her  ?  » 

«  Why,  my  dear,  she 's  Mr.  Watton*8  coosin 
—is  n't  she?"  said  Betty,  turning  toward 
that  young  man.  «1  saw  her  once  at  your 
mother's.* 

•  Certainly  she  is  my  cousin,»  said  that 

young  man,  smiling,  «and  she  's  going  to 
marry  Tressady  at  Easter.  So  much  I  can 
vouch  for,  though  I  don't  know  her  so  well, 
perhaps,  as  the  rest  of  my  family  do.» 

"  Oh! .^id  Betty,  dryly,  releasing  her  hus- 
band, and  cr<»sing  her  small  hands  upon  her 
knee.  «  That  means  Miss  Sewell  is  n't  one  of 
Mr.Watton's  favorite  cousins.  You  don't  mind  . 
talking  about  your  cousin.s,  do  you  ?  You  may 
blacken  the  character  of  all  mi  ne.  is  she  nice  ?  » 

«Who— Lettj?  Why,  of  course  she  is 
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nice,»  Mid  Edward  Watton,  laughing.  tAll 
joung  ladies  are.* 

«0h.  pno'iness!*  said  Betty,  shaking  her 
halo  of  gold  hair.  « Commend  me  to  cousins 
for  letting  one  down  easy.* 

flTon  bad,  Lady  lieven!»  said  Watton,  jjet- 
tin^  up  to  escape.  « Why  not  ask  Bayle? 
He  knows  all  things.  Let  me  hand  you  over 
to  him.  He  will  wag  yon  all  my  conrin's 
cliarnis.» 

•  Delighted,"  said  Hayle,  he  too  rose— 
«only  n^ortunately  I  onght  at  thiB  moment 

to  be  at  Wimbledon.* 

Ht^  had  the  air  of  the  typical  official,  well 
dressed^  suave,  and  iniinitely  self-possessed, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand,  deprecatingly,  to 

Lady  Lever. 

«  Oh,  you  private  secretaries! »  said  Betty, 
pouting  and  turning  away  from  him. 

« Don't  abolish  n8,»  he  said,  pleadinfif.  «  We 

must  live." 

*Je  Jic  vois  pas  la  7iitx*siUI»  said  Betty 
over  her  shoulder. 

•  Betty,  what  a  babe  you  are!*  cried  her 
husband,  as  Hayle,  Watton,  and  Bennett  all 
disappeared  together. 

•  Not  at  al1!»  cried  Betty.  •!  wanted  to 
get  some  truth  out  of  somebody.  For,  of 
course,  the  real  truth  is  that  this  Miaa  Jew- 
ell is—* 

« Is  what?*  said  Leven,  lost  in  admiration 
all  the  time,  as  Laiiy  M  ixweli  saw,  of  his 
wife's  dainty  grace  and  rose-leaf  color. 

•Well— a— iitiii«/»  said  Betty,  with  inno- 
cent slowness,  opwitng  her  blue  eyes  very 
wide;  «a  mischievous— rather  pretty— hard- 
hearted—flirting— little  minx!* 

•Really,  Betty! »  eried  Lady  Maxwell. 
•Where  have  you  seen  her?* 

«  Oh,  I  saw  her  last  year  several  times  at 
the  Wattons",  and  other  places,*  said  Hetty, 
composedly.  «  And  so  did  yon  too,  please, 
madam.  I  rememljer  ver>^  well  one  day  Mrs. 
Watton  brought  her  into  the  Winterbournes' 
when  yon  and  I  were  there,  and  she  chat- 
tered a  great  deal.* 

«  Oh,  yes.  I  had  forgotten.* 

«  Well,  my  dear,  you  '11  soon  have  to  re- 
member  her,  so  yon  need  n't  tallc  in  that  lofty 
tone;  for  they  're  |2;oing  to  be  married  at  Ras- 
ter, and  if  you  want  to  make  friends  with  the 
young  man,  you  "11  have  to  realize  the  wife." 

•  Married  at  Easter  ?  How  do  yon  know  ?  • 
win  the  first  place,  Mr.  Watton  said  so; 

in  the  next,  there  are  such  things  as  news- 
papers. But  of  coui^  you  did  n't  notice 
such  trifles— yon  tmet  do.» 

(Xobeo 


•Betty,  yon  're  very  eross  with  me  to-day ! » 

Lady  .Maxwell  looked  np  at  her  friend  wiui  a 

little  pleading  air. 

•Oh,  no ;  only  for  your  good.  I  know  you  're 
thinking  of  nothing  in  the  worid  bat  how  to 

make  that  man  take  a  reasonalile  view  of 
.Maxwell's  bill.  And  1  want  to  impre.ss  upon 
you  that  he 's  probably  thinking  a  great  deal 
more  about  getting  married  t^  abont  fac- 
tory bills.  Yon  see,  your  pettinp  married 
was  a  kind  of  accident  But  other  people 
are  different.  And  oh,  dear,  yon  do  know  so 
little  about  them  when  they  don't  live  in  four- 
pair  backs!  There,  don't  defend  yoorseU— 
you  sha'n't!* 

And,  stooping,  Betty  stifled  her  friendV 
possible  protest  by  kissing  her. 

«Now,  then,  come  alon^r.  Frank;  yon  've 
got  your  speech  to  write,  aaa  1  ve  got 
copy  it  out  Don't  swear!  You  know  you  're 
jjoinpj  to  have  two  whole  days'  golfinp:  next 
week.  Uood-1^,  Marcella!  My  love  to  Aldons 
—and  tell  him  not  to  be  so  late  next  time  1 
come  to  tea.  By-by!» 

And  off  ^ho  swept,  pausinjif,  however,  on 
the  landing  to  open  the  door  again,  and  put 
in  an  eager  face. 

«  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  the  young  man  has  a 
mother— Frank  reminded  me.  Hiswomenkind 
don't  beem  to  be  his  strong  point;  but  as  she 
does  n't  earn  even  four  and  sixpence  a  week — 
very  sadly  the  contrary— I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  now,  or  you  '11  forget.  Next  time! » 

When  Marcella  Maxwell  was  at  last 
alone,  she  began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down 
the  large,  bare  room,  as  it  was  very  much  her 
wont  to  do. 

She  was  thinkinj^  of  Oeorge  Tressady,  and 
of  the  personality  bis  talk  had  seemed  to 
reveal. 

« His  heart  is  all  in  power,  in  what  he 
takes  for  maj^mificenee,"  she  .«iaid  to  herself, 
tc  lie  talks  as  if  be  had  no  humanity,  and  did 
not  care  a  rap  for  anybody.  But  it  is  a  poee 
— I  think  it  is  a  pose.  He  is  interesting;  he 
will  develop.  One  woold  like— to  show  him 
things.* 

After  another  pensive  turn  or  two  she 

8top{»ed  beside  a  photograph  that  stood  u{><m 
h>'r  writinp-table.  It  was  a  pholoj^aph  of 
lifi  nuisbaiui  — a  tall,  smooth-faced  man,  with 
pleasant  eyes,  features  of  no  particular  em- 
phasis, and  the  free  carriage  of  the  country- 
bred  Englishman.  As  she  looked  at  it  her 
face  relaxed  nnconscionsly,  inevitably,  under 
the  stimnlns  of  some  habitnal  and  secret  joy. 
idnusd.) 

Marjf  A.  Ward. 
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«  rvnm  oumw  o»  *tmt  hht  m*wt. 
I. 

THIS  water  feiuit-day  was  a  part  of  the  bien- 
nial pilgriimge  to  tiie  SaintoEBtelleof  the 

FSlibrige  and  the  Cigaliers,  the  two  F^librit^n 
societies  maintained  in  Paris  by  the  children 
of  the  South  of  France.  Through  twenty- 
three  dreary  months  these  expatriated  ones 
exist  in  the  chill  North;  in  the  bles^sed  twenty- 
fourth  month— always  in  burning  August, 
when  the  melons  are  luscioos  ripe  and  the 
grapes  are  ripening,  when  the  sun  they  love 
so  well  is  blazing  his  best  and  the  whole  land 
is  a-quiver  with  a  thrilling,  stimulating  heat 
—they  go  joyously  sonthward  npon  an  ex- 
cursion which  has  for  its  climax  the  great 
F§librien  festival:  and  then,  in  their  own 
gloriously  hot  Midi,  they  really  live! 

a  semi-rigfat  and  1^  a  large  conrteay, 
we  of  America  were  of  this  gay  party.  Four 
years  earlier,  as  the  official  representatives  of 
an  American  troubadour,  we  had  come  upon 
an  embassy  to  the  troubadours  of  Plrovence; 
and  such  warm  relations  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  poets  to  whom  we 
were  accredited  that  they  had  ended  fay 
making  us  members  of  their  own  elect  body, 
the  Society  of  the  Felibrige  — wherein  are 
united  the  troubadours  of  these  modern 
times.  As  FlIibreB,  therefore,  it  was  not 
merely  our  right  bot  onr  duty  to  attend  the 
VoL.LL-62. 


BY   Loins  IXtEH. 

festival  of  the  Sainte  Kstelle;  and  our  official 
notification  in  regard  to  this  meeting— re- 
ceived in  New  York  on  a  chill  day  in  the 
early  springtime— announced  also  that  we 
were  privileged  to  journey  on  the  special 
steamboat  chartered  by  our  brethren  of  Paris 
for  the  mn  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  down  the 
Rhdne. 

n. 

We  were  cm  lied  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. f]ven  the  little  birds  of  Lyons  were 
drowsy  at  that  untoward  and  melancholy 
hour.  As  I  slowly  roused  myself  I  lieara 
their  sleepy  twitterings  out  in  the  trees  on 
the  Cours  du  Midi  and  my  sympathies  were 
with  them.   There  are  natures  which  are 

Sickened  and  strengthened  by  the  early 
y.  Mine  is  not  such.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  so  numbs  what  I  am  pleased  to  term  my 
faculties  as  to  be  parti<xps  mmtni«  m  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Hut  life  was  several  shades  less  cheerless 
by  the  time,  an  hour  or  so  later,  that  we  got 
down  to  the  watorside.  Already  the  mists 
of  morning  had  risen,  and  in  their  place  was 
the  radiant  sunshine  of  the  Midi:  that  j)ene- 
trating,  tingling  sunshine  which  sets  the 
blood  to  dancing,  and  thence  gets  into  the 
brain  and  breeds  extravagant  fancies  there 
which  straightway  are  uttered  as  substan- 
tial truths— as  M.  Daudet  so  often  has  told 
us;  and  so  often,  when  writing  about  his 
birthland,  has  demonstrated  in  his  own  text. 

Yet  even  had  we  come  to  the  boat  while 
still  in  the  lowering  mood  begotten  of  our 
intemperate  palterings  with  the  dawn,  we 
must  have  yielded  (juickly  to  the  infectious 
cheerfulness  which  obtained  on  board  the 
CRadiaieur.  From  end  to  end  the  big  steam- 
boat  was  bright  with  liunting;  and  the  com- 
pany thronging  on  board  of  her  was  living 
up  to  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
flags. 

For  they  were  going  home  — home  to  their 
dear  South,  these  poet-exiles;  and  their  joy 
was  so  strong  within  them  that  it  almost 
touched  the  edge  of  tears.  I  could  under- 
stand their  .feeling  Ixicause  of  a  talk  that  I 
had  had  <three  days  before,  in  Paris,  with 
Baptiste  Bonnet,  up  in  his  little  apartment 
under  the  mansajrd,  with  an  outlook  over  the 
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flowen  in  the  wiadow-garden  across  roof- 
to|»8  to  Notre  Dame.  Bonnet  could  not  come 

upon  this  expedition— and  what  love  and 
longin^^  there  was  in  his  voice  while  he  talked 
to  us  about  the  radiant  land  wbicii  to  him 
was  forbidden,  but  which  ure  BO  soon  were 
to  see!  To  know  that  we  were  going,  while 
be  remained  behind,  made  us  feel  like  a 
brace  of  Jacobs;  and  when  Hme.  Bonnet 
made  delicioos  tea  for  na  («  because  the  Enjjf- 
lish  like  tea,»  as  she  explained  with  a  clear 
kindliness  that  in  no  wise  was  lessened  by 
her  misty  ethnology)  we  felt  that  so  to  prey 
npon  their  hospitality  in  the  very  moment 
that  we  were  making  off  with  their  birth- 
right was  of  the  blackest  of  crimes.  But 
bMauae  of  what  omr  dear  Bonnet  had  said, 
and  of  tlu'  wny  in  which  he  had  said  it,  I 
undenstood  the  deep  feeling  that  underlay 
the  exuberant  gaiety  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers; and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
very  tender  note  of  pathos  in  their  joy. 

They  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  these 
passengers:  a  few  famous  throughout  the 
worhl,  as  the  player  Mounet-Snlly,  the  pain- 
ter Benjamin  (  onstant,  the  prose  poet  I'aul 
Ar^ne;  many  famous  throughout  France;  and 
even  in  the  rank  and  file  few  who  had  not 
raised  themselves  above  the  multitude  in  one 
or  anotluT  of  the  domains  of  art. 

Must  of  the  poets— for,  in  a  way,  they  all 
were  poets— came  to  the  boat  breakfastiess, 
and  their  first  move  on  board  was  toward 
the  little  cabin  on  deck  wherein  colfee  was 
served.  The  head  waiter  at  the  improvised 
breakfast-table— as  I  inferred  not  less  from 
his  look  and  manner  than  from  his  ostenta- 
tiously professed  ignorance  of  his  native 
tongue— was  an  English  duke  in  reduced 
circumstances;  and  his  assistants,  I  fancy, 
were  retired  French  senators.  Indeed,  tliese 
dignitied  functionaries  had  about  them  an  air 
of  high  comedy  so  irresistible,  and  so  many 
of  the  ladies  whom  they  served  were  person- 
ages of  the  Ofleon  or  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
that  only  the  siniell  of  the  coffee  saved  the 
scene  from  lapsing  into  the  unrealism  of  the 
realistic  staj^e. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  but  the  Gladiaieur 
remained  passive.  At  the  gang-plank  were 
assembled  the  responsible  heads  of  the  ex- 
pedition -who  were  anythinf]f  but  passive. 
They  all  were  talking  at  once,  and  all  were 
engaged  in  making  gestures  expressiye  of 
an  important  member  of  the  party  who  had 
been  specially  charj^ed  to  be  on  hand  in 
ample  time;  who  had  outraged  every  moral 
principle  by  failing  to  keep  his  appointment; 
whose  whereabouts  could  not  be  even  re- 


motely surmised;  whose  absence  was  the 
equivalent  of  rdn  and  despahr— a  far  less 

complex  series  of  concepts,  I  may  add,  than 
a  southern  Frenchman  is  capable  of  express- 
ing with  his  head  and  his  body  and  his  hands. 
It  was  the  pianist. 

A  grave  majoral,  reaching  down  to  the 
kernel  of  the  matter,  solved  the  difficulty 
with  the  question,  «Have  we  the  piano?* 

«We  have.» 
Enough!*  cried  the  majoral.  tLet  us 

go." 

In  a  moment  the  gang-plank  was  drawn 

aboard;  the  lines  were  cast  off;  the  big  pad- 
dle-wheels began  to  turn;  the  swift  current 
laid  hold  upon  us— and  the  Gladiateur^  slip- 
ping away  from  the  bank,  headed  for  the 

channel  nrch  of \\m:-  I'nnt  'lu  Midi.  The  bridge 
was  thronged  with  our  friends  of  Lyons  come 
down  to  say  good-by  to  us.  Above  the  para- 
pet their  heads  cut  sharp  against  the  morn- 
ing brightness  of  the  western  sky.  All  tr^e- 
ther  they  cheered  us  as  we,  also  cheering, 
shot  beneath  them:  and  then  the  bridge,  half 
hidden  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  from  our  huge 
funnel,  was  behind  us- and  o«r  vojage  was 
begun. 

nr. 

Of  all  the  rivers  which,  being  navigable, 
do  aerious  work  in  the  world,  the  lihone  is 
the  most  devil-may-care  and  light-hearted. 
In  its  five-hundred-mile  dash  downhill  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Mediterranean  its 
only  purpose— other  than  that  of  doing  all 
the  mischief  possible— seems  to  be  frolic  fun. 
And  yet  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
this  apparently  frivolous,  and  frequently  ma- 
levolent, river  has  been  usefully  employed  in 
the  servioe  of  mankiid. 

It  has  served  under  many  masters.  In  the 
Rhone  Valley  of  the  present  day  Celtic  dints 
and  pottery  underlie  Roman  ruins;  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  Pa)man  magnificence  remains 
almost  intact;  on  the  hilltops  still  stand  the 
broken  strongholds  of  the  robber  nobles  who 
maintained  their  nobility  upon  what  they 
were  able  to  steal.  Naturally,  these  ruined 
castles,  and  the  still-existent  towns  of  the 
same  period,  being  so  conspicuously  in  evi- 
dence, the  flavor  of  the  river  is  most  dis- 
tinctly medieval:  l)ut  ever^nvhere,  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye,  are  traces  of  the  barbarism,  of 
the  civilization,  and  of  the  semi-barbarism 
which  successively  were  plowed  under  before 
what  we  have  the  temerity  to  call  our  own 
civilization  began. 

Indeed,  the  (? iotf iofatir  bad  but  little  more 
than  swung  clear  from  l^onsi  around  the  long 
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curve  where  the  SaOne  and  the  Khont-  are 
united  and  tbe  stream  suddenly  is  doubled 
in  size.  tli;in  we  were  carried  back  to  the 
very  dawn  of  historic  times:  for  before  us, 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward,  was  the 
broad  plain  of  Saint  Fons— once  i  n  vered  with 
an  oak  forest  to  which  can^^  Druid  priests  at 
Yuletide  to  gather  with  tlieir  golden  sickles 
mistletoe  for  the  great  pagan  feast;  later, 
the  battle-tield  on  wfaiohOlodius  Albinus  and 
Septimius  Sevenis  came  to  a  definite  under- 
standing in  regard  to  the  rulership  of  Gaul; 
and»  later  still,  tbe  site  of  a  pleasure-castle 
of  the  archbishops  of  Lyons  and  of  the  Villa 
Lon^chene  to  which  light-hearted  Lyons  no- 
bluri  came.  Palace  and  villa  still  are  there 
—  the  one  a  Dominican  school,  the  other  a 
hospital  endowed  by  the  Empress  Kuijenie; 
but  the  oaks  and  the  Druids  ami  the  battle 
are  only  faint  legends  now. 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  never  a  thought 
wa.s  given  to  this  aggregation  of  antiiiuities 
by  the  too  frivolous  passengers  aboard  tbe 
Gladiateur.  At  tbe  very  moment  when  we 
were  steaming  through  the  Gallo-Koman  and 
medieval  latitudes  there  was  a  burst  of  music 
from  the  piano  that  fired  our  light-headed 
company  as  a  spark  fires  a  mine—for  tbe  air 
was  oiir  Fi'lihrien  anthem,  «l.^i  Coupe,"  and 
instantly  a  hundn'd  voices  took  up  the  sonp^. 
And  when  this  rite  wa.s  ended,  Llie  music 
shifted  to  a  livelier  key  and  straightway  a 
farandole  was  formed. 

On  the  whole,  a  long  and  narrow  steam- 
boat is  not  a  specially  good  place  for  a 
farandole;  but  the  leader  of  this  one—a  young 
person  from  the  Odeon,  whose  hair  came 
down  repeatedly,  but  whose  prodigiously  high 
spirits  never  came  down  at  all— was  not  one 
of  the  sort  whom  difficulties  deter.  At  the 
head  of  the  long  line  of  dancers-  a  living 
chain  linked  together  by  clasped  hands— she 
caracoled  and  curveted  up  and  down  the 
narrow  passes  of  the  boat;  and  in  her  wake, 
also  caracoling  and  curveting,  c^ime  the 
chain,  which  each  moment  grew  in  length  as 
volunteers  joined  it,  or  (in  keeping  with 
farandnle  customs)  as  tln'  T  s  vivaeidus 
members  of  the  party  were  seued  upon  and 
forcibly  impressed  into  Its  ranlcs.  And  so  we 
farandoled  clear  away  to  (iivors. 

In  fact,  in  tlie  thick  of  <n\r  faramlolin^', 
ijivors  slipped  by  almost  unnoticed:  a  trim 
little  town  hung  out  to  sun  in  long  strips 
upon  terraces  ascending  from  the  waterside; 
its  walls  and  tiled  roofs  rising  above  gardens, 
and  so  making  a  general  effect  of  warm  grays 
and  yellows  dashed  with  vivid  greens.  It  is 
a  town  of  some  commercial  pretensions,  the 


gateway  of  a  canal  a  doznn  miles  long  lead- 
ing up  through  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Gier  to  iron-works  and  coke -works  and  glass- 
works tucked  away  in  the  hills.  The  canal 
was  projected  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  Rhone 
and  tlu'  Loire,  and  so  between  thi-  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean;  wherefore  the  Canal 
of  the  Two  Oceans  was,  and  I  suppose  coup 
tinues  to  be,  its  high-sounding  name.  But 
the  Revolution  came,  and  the  digging  never 
extended  beyond  that  first  dozen  miles;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  tbe  Canal  of  tbe  Two 
Oceans,  as  such,  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
golden  future  which  (jnce  lay  ahead  of  Givors 
now  lies  a  lung  way  astern.  Vet  the  town 
has  an  easy  and  contented  look;  as  though  it 
had  saved  enou^^i  from  the  wreck  of  its  mag- 
nificent destiny  to  leave  it  still  comfortably 
well  to  do. 

Before  we  fairly  had  passed  it,  while  the 
farandole  was  dyinf^  out  slowly,  there  crashed 
down  upon  us  such  a  thunderous  outburst  of 
song  as  might  have  come  from  an  exception- 
ally large-lunged  seraph  afloat  above  us  in 
the  open  regions  of  the  air.  Hut  the  singer 
was  not  a  seraph,  lie  was  an  enunent  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  French  uni- 
versities, who  in  sheer  joy()usnes.s  of  spirit 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
big  paddle-boxes,  and  thence  was  suffering 
his  mountain-cleaving  voice  to  go  at  large. 
So  quickening  was  the  company  in  which  he 
found  himself;  so  stimulating  was  the  racy 
fervor  of  Ms  own  Soiithwn  sun! 

IV. 

From  Givors  the  river  runs  almost  in  a 

straight  line  to  Vienne.  t)n  both  shores  rise 
softly  woniKd  hills  the  foot-hills  of  the 
parallei  ranges  of  mountains  by  which  the 
wide  valley  is  shut  in.  Down  this  perspec- 
tive, commandinj^Iy  upon  a  heipjht.  is  seen 
the  city,  misty  and  uncertain  at  first,  but 
growing  clearer  each  moment  as  the  distance 
lessens,  until  the  stone-work  of  man  and  the 
rock-work  of  nature  hi'conie  distinct  and  the 
picture  is  complete:  the  time-browned  mass 
of  houses  on  the  hilltop;  tbe  tower  of  Philip 
the  Fahr;  over  all,  the  huge  facade  of  Saint 
Maurice— an  ogival  wonder  that  for  centu- 
ries was  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Trimate 
of  Gaul. 

After  Marseilles,  Vienne  makes  as  hand- 
some preten.'^ions  to  ajje  as  are  asserted  by 
any  French  town.  The  tradition  of  its  found- 
ing lies  hidden  in  the  mists  of  heroic  legend, 
and  is  the  more  momentous  because  it  is  so 
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impressively  vaf^e,  Uver  its  very  name  the 
etymolo{^ists  wrangle  with  such  violence  that 
one  is  lost  in  amazement  at  their  ill-tempered 
erudition;  and  the  archaeologists,  though  a 
bit  more  civil  to  each  other,  are  almost  as 
much  at  cross-purp^)ses  in  t  heir  own  way.  The 
best  esteemed  of  these  too  learned  gentr\' 
(at  least  the  one  whom  I  esteem  the  most, 
because  I  like  the  boldness  of  his  claim)  is 
the  Dominican  chronicler  Lavinius,  who  says 
flatly  that  Vienne  was  founded  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  by  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses,  one  King  Allobrox,  a  Celtic 
sovereign  descended  from  Hercules  in  a  right 


line.  This  is  a  good  beginning:  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  emlwdying  the  one  fact  upon  which 
all  of  these  testy  antiquarians  are  agreed: 
that  Vienne  the  Strong— as  folk  called  it  in 
those  days  — was  a  flourishing  town  long  l>e- 
fore  Lyons  was  builded  or  I'aris  so  much  as 
thought  of,  and  an  age  or  two  before  the 
Romans  came  over  into  (  Jaul. 

When  the  Romans  did  come,  they  made 
over  Vienne  to  suit  themselves,  and  so  mag- 
nificently that  its  name  was  changed  to  \"i- 
enne  the  IJeautiful.  One  temple  has  sur- 
vived almost  perfect  from  that  time,  and  one 
statue,    the  famous  Crouching  Venus,— and 
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it  seems  fair  enon^h  to  aeeeptVieime's  beauty 

as  proved  by  these.  In  the  dark  ages  of  me- 
dieval Christianity  most  of  the  beauties  van- 
ished, being  destroyed  outright,  or  made  over 
into  buildings  pertaining  to  the  new  faith 
that  then  rode  do\\Ti  the  old.  And  then  it 
was  that  Vienno  was  called  Vienne  the  Holy: 
becau^M^,  while  losing  nothing  of  her  splen- 
dors temporal,  sbe  gained  great  atore  of 
splendors  spiritual  -  whereof  the  culmina- 
tion was  that  famous  council,  at  the  bej^in- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  crushed 
the  Templars  and  gave  over  their  possesrions 
to  the  crown.  And  now.  beinj^  but  a  mean 
little  town,  a  withered  kernel  in  the  shell  of 
its  former  grandeur,  they  call  it  Vienne  the 
Patriotic;  for  a  city  must  be  something,  of 
course,  and  patriotism  is  an  attribute  that 
may  be  had  for  the  claiming  in  these  days. 

Here  the  river  cuts  its  way  narrowly 
through  the  rock,  and  on  each  side  the  banks 
lift  high  above  the  stream.  Of  the  town— 
far  above  us,  rising  in  terraces— we  had  only 
a  dying  glimpse  as  we  flashed  past  it;  and 
then  the  valley  widened  again,  and  tender 
fp*een  meadows,  bordered  by  lines  of  poplars 
and  gay  with  yellow  tlowers,  lay  between  us 
and  the  moon^in  ranges  rising  to  right  and 
left  against  the  sky. 

It  was  the  most  peaceful  of  landscapes; 
but  there  was  endless  lighting  hereabouts 
in  ancient  times.  In  an  ^rly  Christian  way 
the  archbishops  of  \'ienne  rava^^ed  among 
the  Protestants;  between  whiles  the  robber 
counts,  without  respect  to  creed,  ravaged 
among  the  traveling  public  with  a  large- 
minded  impartiality;  and,  down  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  ravagers,  the  road-agents  of  the 
period  stole  all  that  their  betters  left  them 
to  steal.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  c<H]ld 
have  paid  any  of  them  very  well,  this  ravag- 
ing. The  business  was  overcrowded  in  all  its 
branches.  Indeed,  the  more  that  I  look  into 
the  history  of  that  time,  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced that  medievalism,  either  as  an  institu- 
tion or  as  an  investment,  was  not  a  success. 

V. 

As  we  approached  the  bridge  of  fcJerrieres 
it  was  evident  that  some  sort  of  demonslm^ 

tion  in  our  honor  wa.s  imminent.  Above  the 
rail  rose  a  swarm  of  heads  and  shoulders, 
an  animated  crenellation,  and  while  we  still 
were  a  hundred  yards  away  a  bouquet,  swing- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  light  line,  was  lowered 
swiftly,  tho  bright  Howers  flasliing  in  the 
HunlighL  as  they  swayed  and  twirled,  it  was 
only  by  a  flnke  tbat  this  offering  reached  us. 


It  went  tmcty  feet  wide  of  our  bows,  but  came 
aboard  ns  by  a  lucky  swing  to  starboard  of 

our  stern:  and  when  the  discovery  was  made 
that  a  bottle  was  enshrined  amidst  the  flow- 
ers, and  that  upon  the  bottle  was  an  inscrip- 
tion,—necessarily  a  sonnet,  as  we  impul- 
sively decided,  ^our  feeling  toward  Serrierea 
was  as  warm  as  it  could  be.  But  the  impa- 
tient group  that  surrounded  the  majoral  who 
held  the  bottle  flew  asunder  in  wrath  as  he 
read  aloud,  in  place  of  the  expected  sonnet, 
these  words ;  « Quinine  prepared  by  the 
pharmacist  Cuminat*— and  then  our  feeling 
toward  Serrieres  became  less  warm! 

But  the  people  of  Tournon  — to  which  gen- 
erous town,  and  to  the  breakfast  provided 
by  its  cordial  inhabitants,  we  came  an  hour 
before  noon  entreated  us  with  so  prodigal 
a  hospitality  that  the  questionable  conduct 
of  the  SerriSres  apothecary  quickly  faded 
from  our  minds.  In  ancient  times  Tournon 
had  a  black  reputation  for  its  evil  dealing 
with  chance  wayfarers  along  the  Rhone;  but 
because,  no  doubt,  of  an  honest  desire  to  live 
down  its  own  record— which  I  mention  here 
rather  to  its  present  credit  than  to  its  past 
shame— it  now  seems  determined  to  balance 
matters  by  manifesting  toward  possing  trav- 
elers the  most  obliging  courtesy  in  the  world. 

As  we  came  galloping  around  a  curve  in 
the  river— 1  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon 
the  dashing  eagerness  which  was  the  con- 
stant buoyant  undertone  of  our  voyage —  the 
town  shot  up  before  us:  a  crowd  of  heavily 
built  houses,  a  church  or  two,  some  bits  of 
crenellated  ramparts,  all  grouped  about  and 
below  a  still  serviceable  castle  i)erketl  out 
upon  a  bold  little  hill  thrust  forward  into 
the  stream.  The  color  and  composition  were 
80  good— the  Mendings  of  greens  and  grays 
shot  with  warm  yellows,  the  sweep  upward 
from  the  river  to  the  castle  battlements— 
that  to  my  American  fancy  (used  lathw  to 
medieval  semblances  than  to  medieval  reali- 
ties) the  whole  jtlace  seemed  to  have  escaped 
from  an  exceptionally  well-set  operatic  etage. 

All  Tournon  was  down  at  the  waterside  to 
meet  us,  and  on  tiie  landing-stage  was  the 
very  Mayor,  a  lean  and  tricolored  man  who 
took  off  his  hat  comprehensively  to  our  whole 
company  in  a  magnificent  bow.  Notables 
were  with  him.  the  Sous-Pr^fet,  the  Mayor 
of  Tain,  the  Adjoint,  leading  citizens,  — who 
also  bowed  to  us,  but  not  with  a  bow  like 
his.  Laurel  gariands  decorated  the  landing- 
stage:  more  laurel  garlands  and  the  national 
colors  made  gay  the  roadway  leading  up 
the  bank;  over  this  rtjadway  was  a  laurel- 
wreathed  and  tricolored  triumphal  arch— all 
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88  sQitable  to  weleoning  poets  and  patriots, 

such  as  we  were,  as  suitable  could  be.  While 
the  Gladiatevr  was  drawini^  in  to  the  bank 
there  was  a  noble  bunging  of  6o(te«,— which 
ancient  substitute  for  cannon  in  joy-firing 
la  still  esteemed  warmly  in  rural  France.— 
and  before  the  Mayor  spoke  ever  a  word  to 
us  the  band  bounded  gallantly  into  the  thick 
of  the  « Marseillaise.M 

With  the  /)of/r.«  banj]^ng  fitfully,  with  the 
band -in  advance  playing  Coupe,»  the 
^colored  Mayor  led  off  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lady  of  our  company  upon  his 
arm;  and  away  we  all  went,  under  the  tri- 
umphal arch  and  up  the  garlanded  roadway, 
two  by  two— as  though  Toumon  were  a 
Rhdne-side  Ararat,  and  we  were  tiie  animals 
coming  out  of  the  ark.  Our  entry  was  a  veri- 
table triumph,  and  we  endeavored  (I  think 
successfully)  to  live  up  to  it,  walking  stately 
through  the  narrow  streets,  made  narrower 
by  the  close-packed  crowd  pressing  to  see 
so  rare  a  poetic  spectacle;  through  the  long 
cool  corridors  of  the  Lyete;  and  so  out  upon 
a  prettily  dignified  little  i)ark,  where,  at  a 
triad  of  tables  set  within  a  ^arhmded  in- 
closure  beneath  century-old  plane-trees,  our 
breakfast  was  served  to  us  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  bangs  from  the  hnirx  and  musical 
remarks  from  the  band.  And  the  Tournon 
townsfolk,  the  while,  stood  above  us  on  a 
twrace  and  sympathetically  looked  on. 

With  the  filet,  the  h  mr!  .  truck  up  "I^a 
Coupe,»~and  away  we  ail  went  with  it  in  a 
chorus  that  did  not  die  out  entirely  until 
well  along  in  the  galantine.  The  toasts  came 
in  with  the  ices,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
gional iSaint  i'^ray  (that  cracked  its  corks  out 
with  the  irregular  volleyings  of  a  line  of 
skirmishers  firing  in  a  fog);  and  the  tricolored 
Mayor,  on  behalf  of  Toumon,  and  Paul  Arene 
and  delightful  iSextius  Michel  on  behalf  of 
the  F^librige  and  Cigaliers,  and  M.  Maurice 
Faure,  the  deputy,  on  behalf  of  the  nation  at 
large,  exchanged  compliments  in  the  most 
pleasing  way. 

But  that  was  no  time  nor  place  for  ex- 
tended speech-making.  All  in  :i  whiff  our 
feast  ended;  and  in  another  whilf  we  were 
up  and  off,  whisking  throuf^h  ihe  Lycee  cor- 
ridors and  the  crowded  streets,  and  under 
the  triumphal  arch,  and  so  back  on  lioard  the 
Gladiateur.  The  Mayor,  always  heroically 
ablaze  with  his  patriotic  scarf  of  office,  stood 
on  the  landing-stage  (like  a  courteous  Noah 
seeing  the  animals  safely  up  the  ark  gang- 
plank; and  made  to  each  couple  of  us  one  of 
his  stately  bows;  the  ItoUes  fired  a  final  salvo 
of  one  round ;  the  band  saluted  us  with  a  final 
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outburst  of  the  « Marseillaise »;  everybody, 

ashore  and  afloat,  cheered;  and  then  the  big 
wheels  started,  the  current  caught  us  and 
wrenched  us  apart  from  all  that  friendliness, 
and  away  we  dashed  dowunstream. 

VI. 

IjON'g  before  we  came  abreast  of  it  by  the 

windings  of  the  river  we  saw  high  up  against 
the  sky-line,  a  clear  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  water,  all  that  is  left  of  the  stoonghold 
of  Crussol  -  still  called  by  the  Rhone  boat- 
men «the  Horns  of  Crussol,"  although  the 
two  towers  no  longer  shoot  out  horn-like 
from  the  mountain>top  with  a  waited  waiv 
town  clinging  about  their  flanks.  One  Gerand 
Bartet,  a  vassal  of  the  great  house  of  Trussol, 
—of  which  the  representative  nowadays  is 
the  Due  d'Uz^— built  this  eagle's  nest  in 
the  year  11 10;  but  it  did  not  become  a  place 
of  importance  until  more  than  four  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  religious  wars. 

On  the  issue  of  faiths  the  Grussofo  diviAad. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  for  the  Pope  and 
the  King;  the  two  cadets  were  for  'iod  and 
the  Reform.  Then  it  was  that  the  castle  (ac- 
cording to  an  oversanguine  chronicler  of  the 
period)  was  « transformed  into  an  unconquer- 
able stronghold  » ;  and  a  little  later  the  Baron 
des  Adrets— who  hap])ened  at  the  moment  to 
be  on  the  Protestant  side— conquered  it.  In 
the  interest  of  sound  doctrine  all  of  its  de- 
fenders were  put  to  the  sword;  and  tradition 
declares  that  «tbe  streams  of  blood  filled 
one  of  the  cisterns,  in  which  this  terrible 
Huguenot  had  his  own  children  bathed,  <in 
order,)  as  he  said,  <to  give  them  strength 
and  force,  and  above  all  hatred  of  Catholi- 
cism > ! »  And  then  « the  castle  was  demolished 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  stone." 

This  final  statement  is  a  little  too  sweep- 
ing, yet  practically  it  is  true.  All  that  now 
remains  of  Trussol  is  a  single  broken  lower, 
to  which  some  minor  ruin.s  cling;  and  a  little 
lower  are  the  ruins  of  the  town— whence  the 
encircling  ramparts  have  been  outcast  and 
lie  in  scattered  fragments  do\^'n  the  moun- 
tain-side to  the  border  of  the  Rhone. 

It  was  on  this  very  mountain,  a  couple  of 
thousanii  years  or  so  earlier  in  the  world's 
historj,  that  a  much  pleasanter  personage 
than  a  battling  baron  had  his  home:  a  good- 
natured  giant  of  easy  morahi  who  was  the 
teiditional  founder  of  Valence.  Being  desir- 
ous of  founding  a  town  somewhere,  and  will- 
ing—in accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
time— to  leave  the  selection  of  a  site  a  little 
to  chance^  he  burled  a  javelin  from  his  motm- 
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tain-top  with  the  cry,  «  Va,  lance! »  and  so 
gave  Valence  its  name  and  its  beginning,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  two  miles  away, 
on  the  spot  where  his  javelin  fell.  At  a  much 
later  period  the  Romans  adopted  and  enlarged 
the  giant's  foundation;  but  nearly  every  trace 
of  their  occupation  has  disappeared.  Indeed, 
even  the  ramparts  built  only  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  by  Francis  I.  have  vanished;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  town  has  been  so  de- 
cidedly toward  pulling  dovm  and  building  up 
again  that  it  has  now  quite  a  modern  and 
jauntily  youthful  air. 

Valence  was  our  next  stopping-place,  and 
we  had  a  world  of  work  to  do  there  during 
the  hour  or  so  that  we  remained  ashore. 
Very  properly  believing  that  we,  being  poets, 
could  dedicate  their  local  monuments  for 
them  far  better  than  they  could  do  such 
work  for  themselves,  the  excellent  people  of 
this  town  had  accumulated  a  variety  of  mon- 
uments in  expectation  of  our  coming;  and 
all  of  these  it  was  our  plea.sant  duty  to  start 
upon  their  immortal  way. 

Our  reception  was  most  impressive.  On  the 
suspension-bridge  half  the  town  was  a.saem- 
bled  watching  for  us,  and  the  other  half  was 
packed  in  a  solid  m;iss  on  the  bank  above 
the  point  where  our  landing  was  made.  The 
landing-stage  was  ablaze  with  tricolor— and 
80  was  the  Mayor,  who  was  standing  on  it 
waiting  for  us  in  the  midst  of  a  guard  of 
honor  of  four  firemen,  whose  brazen  helmets 
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shone  resplendent  in  the  rays  of  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  A  little  in  the  background  was  the 
inevitable  band;  that  broke  with  a  crash,  at 
the  moment  of  our  landing,  into  the  inevit- 
able "Marseillaise.*  And  then  away  we  all 
marched  for  half  a  mile,  up  a  wide  and  dusty 
and  desperately  hot  street,  into  the  heart 
of  the  town.  The  detachment  of  welcoming 
townsfolk  from  the  bank  closed  in  around 
us;  and  around  them,  presently,  closed  in  the 
detachment  of  welcoming  townsfolk  from 
the  bridge.  We  poets  (1  insist  u{>on  being 
known  by  the  company  I  was  keeping)  were 
deep  in  the  center  of  the  press.  The  heat 
was  enormous.  The  dust  was  stifling.  But, 
upheld  by  a  realizing  sense  of  the  importance 
and  honor  of  the  duties  confided  to  us,  we 
never  wavered  in  our  march. 

We  made  that  day  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
dedicatory  record:  a  score  of  three  (out  of  a 
possible  four)  monuments  in  a  trifle  less  than 
an  hour.  With  two  of  our  deceased  worthies, 
militiiry  semi-celebrities  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon's time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  poets 
really  had  very  little  to  do;  but  we  cheered 
at  the  proper  places,  and  made  appropriate 
and  well-turned  speeches,  and  contributed 
valuable  collections  of  autographs  to  the 
lead  boxes  in  the  corner-stones:  and  did  it 
all  with  the  easily  offhand  air  of  thorough 
poets  of  the  world.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
monument  to  fimile  Augier  we  had  obvious 
rights  in  the  premises;  and  there,  naturally. 
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M.  Jules  {'laretie  came  to  the  fore.  In  the 
parlance  of  the  Academy,  Augier  was  «hi8 
dead  man»;  and  not  often  does  it  happen 
that  a  finer,  a  more  discriminating,  eulogy  is 
pronounced  in  the  Academy  by  the  successor 
to  a  vacant  chair  than  was  pronounced  that 
hot  day  in  Valence  upon  fimile  Augier  by 
the  director  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  our  third  monument 
that  we  were  cantered  off  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  be  refreshed  and  complimented  with 
a  vin  (Thonncur.  This  ceremony  came  off  in 
the  council-chamber,  a  large  and  stately  room, 
and  was  presided  over  by  M.  le  Maire,  a  tall 
man,  with  a  cherubic  face  made  broader  by 
wing-like  little  whiskers,  who  wore  a  white 
cravat,  a  long  black  frock-coat  and  appositely 
black  trousers,  and  a  far-reaching  white  waist- 
coat over  which  wandered  tranquilly  his  offi- 
cial tricolored  scarf.  The  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  us  was  of  the  most  flattering. 
He  told  us  plainly  that  we  were  an  extraordi- 
narily distinguished  company;  that  our  com- 
ing to  Valence  was  an  event  to  be  remem- 
bered long  and  honorably  in  the  history  of 
the  town;  that  he,  officially  and  personally, 
was  grateful  to  us;  and  that,  in  both  capaci- 
ties, he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
to  our  very  good  health.    And  then  well- 


warmed  champagne  was  served  (most  appro- 
priately by  the  brass-hel meted  firemen);  and 
in  this  cordial  beverage,  after  M.  l^louard 
Lockroy  had  made  answer  for  us,  we  pledged 
each  other  with  an  excellent  good  will. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  «  scamped  »  our 
last  monument.  To  be  sure,  it  was  merely  a 
tablet  in  a  house-front  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  Augier  had  been  born  there,  and  Augier 
already  had  had  one  of  the  best  speeches  of 
the  day.  But  that  was  no  excuse  for  us. 
Actually,  we  scarcely  waited  to  see  the  veil 
of  pink  paper  torn  away  by  a  man  on  a  step- 
ladder  before  we  broke  for  the  lx)at,  and 
not  a  speech  of  any  sort  was  made. 

Yet  they  bore  us  no  malice,  those  brave 
Valengois.  All  the  way  down  to  the  river, 
under  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  they  crowded 
closely  around  us,  — with  a  well-meant  but 
mistaken  friendliness,— and  breathed  what 
little  air  was  stirring  thrice  over  before  it 
had  a  chance  to  get  to  our  lungs.  They  cov- 
ered again  in  a  black  swarm  the  bank  and 
the  bridge  in  our  honor.  Their  band,  through 
that  last  twenty  minutes,  blared  steadfastly 
the  «  Marseillaise."  From  his  post  upon  the 
landing-stage  the  cherubic  Mayor  beamed  to 
us  across  his  great  tricolored  stomach  a  se- 
ries of  parting  smiles.   The  brass-helmeted 
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firemen  surrounded  him  (a  little  unsti'adily, 
I  fancied),  amilinj;,  too.  And  tis  we  slippetl 
away  from  them  all,  into  the  rush  of  the 
river,  they  sent  after  us  volley  upon  volley 
of  cheers.  Our  V)reast,s  thrilled  and  expanded, 
—  it  is  not  always  that  we  poets  thus  are 
mounted  upon  high  horses  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  world,— and  we  cheered  hack  to  those 
discriminating  and  warm-hearted  Valenyois 
with  the  utmost  possible  good  will.  To  the 
very  last  the  cherubic  Mayor,  his  hat  raised, 
regarded  us  smilingly;  to  the  last  — rivaling 
the  golden  glory  of  the  helmet  of  .Mambrino 
—the  slightly  wavering  head-gear  of  his  at- 
tendant firemen  shot  after  us  golden  gleams. 

VII. 

We  drew  away  into  calmer  latitudes  after 
leaving  that  whirlwind  of  a  town.  For  the 
time  being  our  duties  as  public  poets  were 
ended,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  restful  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  for  the  moment  we  were 
rid  of  our  fame  and  celebrity,  an<l  were  free, 
as  the  lightest-hearted  of  simple  travelers, 
to  enjoy  the  charms  of  that  delectable  river 
as  it  carried  us  — always  at  a  full  gallop  — 
downward  toward  the  sea. 

In  this  tranquil  spirit  we  came  presently 
to  the  leaning  Tour  Maudite,  and  found  fur- 
ther restfulne.ss,  after  our  own  varied  and 


too  energetic  doings,  in  looking  u])on  a  quiet 
ruin  that  had  remained  soberly  in  the  same 
place  and  under  the  sjime  sedative  curse  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years. 

The  Curst'd  Tower  is  an  architectural 
curiosity.  It  is  almost  as  far  out  from  the 
perpendicular  as  is  the  tower  at  Pisa,  and  is 
far  more  impressive,  l)ecause  it  stands  ujwn 
an  isolated  crag  which  drops  below  it  sheer 
to  the  river  in  a  vast  precipice.  Anciently, 
before  it  went  wTong  and  its  curse  came 
upon  it,  the  tower  was  the  keep  of  the  Bene- 
dictine nunner}'  of  Soyons.  Most  ungallantly. 
in  the  year  1 ")()«),  the  Huguenots  captured 
the  abbey  by  assault;  and  thereupon  the  al>- 
bess,  Louise  (rAmanzt?(poor  frightened  soulll. 
hurriedly  embraced  the  Reformed  relij^ion, 
in  dread  lest,  without  this  concession  to  the 
rather  decided  opinions  of  the  conquerors 
still  worse  might  come.  Several  of  her  nuns 
followed  her  hastily  heterodox  example;  but 
the  mass  of  them  stood  stoutly  by  their 
faith,  and  ended  by  making  otf  with  it  intact 
to  \'alence. 

I  admit  that  an  appearance  of  improbabil- 
ity is  cast  upon  this  tradition  by  the  unhin- 
dere<l  departure  from  the  abbey  of  the  stiff- 
necked  nuns,  who  thus  manifested  equally 
toward  the  victorious  Huguenots  and  the 
Reformed  religion  an  open  scorn.  Hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  the  ruins  of  the 
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abbey  to  prove  tbat  It  truly  was  conquered ;  behneted  firemen  Btinralatin^  our  poetic  fires, 

and  there,  slanting  with  a  conspicuously  un-  witb  IxAtes  and  bands  exploding  in  our  praise, 

holy  slant  h\^h  up  above  the  ruins,  bearing  —and  all  under  that  soul-expanding  sun  of 

steadfast  witness  to  the  wrath  of  heaven  the  Midi,— 't  is  no  wonder  that  we  wore  our 

against  tbat  heretical  abbees  and  her  hereti-  bays  and  laurel  jauntily  and  nodded  to  each 

cal  followers,  is  the  Cursed  Tower!  other  as  though  to  say:  «  Ah,  you  see  now 

While  the  Abbess  of  vSoyons,  being  still  what  it  is  to  be  a  poet  in  these  days!"  In 

untried  by  the  stress  of  battle,  went  sinless  this  comfortable  mood  we  went  onward,  be- 

upon  ber  still  orthodox  way,  there  lived  just  in^  graciously  pleased  to  accept  witb  our 

across  the  river  on  the  Manor  of  I'Ktoile  a  tribute  of  homage  the  panorama  along  the 


river-banks  which  opened  for  our  delight. 
Otf  to  the  right,  hidden  behind  the  factory 


sinner  of  a  gayer  sort— Diane  de  Poitiers. 
The  t'astle  of  the  Star  dates  from  the  fif- 
teenth century— when  Louis  XI.  dwelt  there 
as  Governor  of  Dnujihiny  and  was  given  les- 
sons in  how  to  be  a  king.  Diane  tbf  InMuli- 
ful— «the  most  beautiful,*  as  Franci.s  1.  gal- 
lantly called  her— transformed  the  fortress 
into  a  bower,  and  gave  to  it  (or  accepted 
for  it)  the  appropriately  airy  name 
of  the  Chateau  du  Papillon.  There 
she  lived  long  after  ber  butterfly 
days  were  over:  there,  even,  she 
received  the  visit  of  Henry  11.,  her 
dead  lovei^s  son.  And  in  a  way, 
although  the  Castle  of  the  Butter- 
fly is  a  silk-factory  now,  she  lives 
there  still,  just  as  another  light 
lady  beautiful,  Queen  Jeanne  of 
Naples,  lives  on  in  near-by  Pro- 
vence. For  Diane's  legend  still  is 
vital  in  the  country-side;  and  the 
old  people  still  talk  about  her  as 
though  she  were  alive  among  them; 
and  call  her  always,  not  by  her 
formal  title  of  the  Duchesse  de  Val- 
entinois,  but  by  her  love  title  of 
«la  belle  dame  de  I'fitoile." 

Of  this  joyous  person's  family 
there  is  found  a  ghastly  memento 
at  the  little  town  of  Lene,  a  dozen 
miles  down  the  river,  below  the 
great  iron-works  of  Ijq  Pouzin.  It 
is  the  Tour  de  la  Lepreuse, wherein  a 
leper,  a  lady  of  the  hottse  of  Poitiers, 
was  shut  up  for  many  years  in  aw- 
ful solitude,  until  at  last  God  in  his  goodness  smoke  of  Lavoulte,  was  the  sometime  home 
permitted  ber  to  die.  I  suppose  that  Uiis  stoiy  of  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  a  troubadour  whom 
would  have  pointed  something  of  a  menu,  (Jw  world  still  loves  to  honor,  quite  one  of 
instead  of  exhibiting  only  another  case  of  ourselves;  to  the  left,  commanding  the  valley 
a  good  moral  gone  wrong,  had  Diane  her-  of  the  Drome,  were  Livron  and  lx)riol— tough 
self  been  that  prisoner  of  loathsome  death  little  Huguenot  nuts  cracked  all  to  pieces  uts 
in  life.  their  fallen  ramparts  showed)  in  the  religious 

But  aboard  the  O'Wm/rwr  our  disposition  wars;  a  little  lower  down  was  Cnias.  the 
was  to  take  the  world  easily  and  as  we  found  famous  fortified  abbey,  surmounted  by  a  su- 
it—since we  found  it  so  well  disposed  toward  perb  doqjon  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a  triple- 
us— and  not  to  bother  our  heads  as  to  whether  walled  town,  whereof  the  i')yzantine-Koman- 
morals  fell  out  right  or  wrong.  With  cities  escpie  church  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  south- 
effervescing  in  our  honor,  with  mayors  at-  ern  France;  still  farther  on,  around  a  bend 
tendant  upon  us  hat  in  hand,  with  brazen-  in  the  mer,  was  Rochemaure  ([he  Bhick,  a 
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ruinous  black  nightmare  of  a  basalt-built 
castle  set  on  an  isolated  black  basalt  rock 
rising  six  hundred  feet  alwve  the  stream, 
and  having  1k*1ow  it  a  little  black  nightmare 
of  a  basalt-built  town  -  a  place  to  which  one 
would  go  by  preference  to  commit  a  murder, 
though 't  is  said  that  its  inhabitants  are  kindly 
disposed ;  and  close  beside  Kochemaure,tucked 
in  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  cliff,  was  the 
spectral  little  to\\Ti  of  Le  Teil,  the  towTi,  the 
cliff,  and  the  inevitable  castle  on  the  clitf- 
top,  all  shrouded  in  a  murky  white  cloud  of 
mingled  dust  and  vapor  rising  from  the 


great  buildings  in  which  a  famous  hydraulic 
cement  is  ma(le. 

And  then,  passing  beyond  a  maze  of  islands, 
we  came  to  V'iviers.  PYom  afar  we  sawik" 
tall  bell-tower,  its  In-autiful  cathedral,  it.* 
episcopal  palace:  and  as  we  drew  nearer  the 
whole  environment  of  ancient  houses  and 
fortifications  spread  out  around  these  gov- 
erning points  in  a  great  amphitheater.  H^} 
what  held  us  most  was  the  gay  dash  of  tri- 
color on  its  bridge,  and  the  crowd  there  evi- 
dently waiting  for  our  coming  to  manifest 
toward  us  their  good  will.  They  cheereii  us 
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and  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  at 
US,  those  poet-lovers,  as  we  approached  them; 
and  as  we  passed  beneath  the  bridge  a  huge 
\vreath  of  laurel  was  swung  downward  upon 
our  deck,  and  a  shower  of  laurel-branches 
fluttered  down  upon  us  through  the  soft  sun- 
lit air.  in  all  the  fourteen  centuries  since 
Viviers  was  founded  I  am  coutident  that 
no^ng  more  gracious  than  this  tribute  to 
passing  Poetry  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  town. 

The  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  bishoi^ 
who  in  succession  reigned  here  ended  a  cen- 
tun,'  Itack,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  in 
a  veritable  lurid  flame,  yet  with,  I  think,  a 
touch  of  agonized  human  nature  too.  The 
church  historian  can  see  only  the  diabolical 
side  of  the  situation;  and  in  a  horror-struck 
way  tells  how  this  last  bishop,  « being  over- 
come by  the  devil,  abjured  the  episcopacy; 
with  his  own  hands  destroyed  the  insignia  of 
his  sacred  office;  and  thereafter  ji^ave  himself 
up  to  a  blasphemous  attack  upon  the  holy 
religion  of  which  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  most  worthy  ministers." 

It  certainly  is  true  that  the  devil  had  things 
largely  his  own  way  about  that  time  here  in 
France;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
in  this  particular  matter  the -devil  directly 
had  a  hand.  To  my  mind  a  simpler  and  more 
natural  eiq>lanation  presents  itself:  That  the 
iconocl^tic  bishop  was  a  weak  brother  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  call- 
ing for  which  he  had  no  vocation,  and  into 
an  apparent  championship  of  a  faith  with 
which  his  inmost  convictions  were  at  war; 
that  for  years  and  years  the  stnifjgle  between 
the  inward  man  and  the  outward  bishop  had 
gone  on  unceasingly  and  hopelessly,  until,  as 
readily  mit^ht  happen  to  one  strong  enough 
to  resent,  yet  not  strong  enough  to  overcome, 
restraint,  the  galling  irksomeness  of  such 
a  double  life  had  brought  madness  near;  and 
that  madness  did  actually  come  when  the 
chains  of  a  life  and  of  a  faith  alike  intoler- 
able suddenly  were  ftised  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  Revolution  and  fell  away. 

viit. 

Below  Viviers  the  Rhone  breaks  out  from 
its  broad  upper  valley  into  its  broader  lower 
valley  through  the  Defile  of  Donzere.  Here 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps  and  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Cevenres  come  together,  and  behind 
this  natural  dam  there  must  have  been  an- 
ciently a  great  lake  which  extended  to  the 
northward  of  where  now  is  Vah  nee.  The 
defile  is  a  veritable  caiion  that  would  be 


quite  in  place  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  On  each 

side  of  the  sharply  narrowed  river  the  walls 
of  rock  rise  to  a  sheer  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  The  rush  of  the  water  is  tumultuous.  In 
midstream,  surrounded  by  eddies  and  whirl- 
ing waves,  is  the  Roche  des  .An^^Iais.  a<;ainst 
which  the  boat  of  a  luckles.s  party  of  English 
travelers  struck  and  was  shattered  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Indeed,  so  dangerous  was  this 
passage  held  to  be  of  old,  when  faith  was 
stronger  and  boats  were  weaker  than  in  our 
day  of  skepticism  and  compound  engines, 
that  it  was  customary  to  tie  up  at  the  head 
of  the  defile  and  pray  for  grace  to  come 
through  it  safely;  but  nowadays  (with  the 
same  practical  result)  they  put  extra  men  at 
the  tiller  and  clap  on  more  steam. 

The  cliff's  bordering  the  caiion,  hemf:  of  a 
crumbling  nature,  are  known  as  the  .\iara- 
niousques;  but  usually  are  called  by  the  Rhdne 
boatmen  the  Monkey  Rocks— because  of  the 
monkeys  that  dwelt  in  them  in  legendary 
times  and  stoned  from  their  heights  the  pass- 
ing travelers.  It  was  a  long  while  ago  that 
the  monkeys  were  in  possession— in  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  Deluge.  During 
the  suhsld^M  of  the  waters  it  seems  that 
the  ark  made  fast  there  for  the  night,  just 
before  laying  a  course  for  Ararat ;  and  the 
monkey  and  his  wife,  desperately  bored  by 
their  long  cooping  up  among  so  many  uncon- 
genial animals,  took  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity to  pry  a  couple  of  tiles  off  the  roof 
and  get  away.  The  tradition  hints  that  Noah 
had  been  drinking;  at  any  rate,  thehr  absence 
was  not  noticed,  and  the  ark  went  on  without 
them  the  next  day.  liy  the  time  that  the 
Deluge  fairly  was  ended,  and  the  RhQne  re- 
opened to  normal  navigation,  a  large  monkey 
family  was  established  on  the  Maraniousques, 
and  these  monkeys  thenceforward  illogicaily 
revenged  themselves  upon  Noah's  descen- 
dants by  stoning  everybody  who  came  along. 

1  ,ater.  the  ill-tempered  apes  were  succeeded 
by  more  ill-tempered  men.  in  the  fighting 
times  the  Defile  of  Donz^re  was  a  famous 
place  in  which  to  bring  armies  to  a  stand. 
Fortifications  upon  the  cliffs  entirely  com- 
manded the  river;  aiul  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  defile  the  castle  and  walled  toi^m  of  Don- 
zere,  capping  a  defiant  little  hilltop,  com- 
manded both  the  river  and  the  plain.  Even 
the  most  fire-eating  of  captains  were  apt  to 
stop  and  think  a  little  before  venturing  into 
the  defile  in  those  days. 

All  of  these  perils  are  ended  now.  The 
dangers  of  the  riv^  are  so  shorn  by  steam 
that  the  shooting  of  the  cafion  rapids  yields 
only  a  pleasurable  excitement»  that  is  in- 
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creased  by  the  extraordinary  wild  beauty  of 
that  savage  bit  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  a 
lonff-tamed  land;  and  the  ramparts  and  the 
castle  of  Donzere,  having  become  invitingly 
picturesque  miiw,  are  as  placable  renmanto 
of  belligerency  a.s  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  as  we  saw  them,  with 
the  afternoon  sunlight  slanting  down  in  a 
way  to  bring  out  delectably  the  warm  grays 
and  yellows  of  the  stone-work,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  most  entrancinp^  effects  ot  li^^ht  and 
shade,  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  people 
bad  been  killing  one  another  all  over  them 
not  so  very  long  ago. 

Having  escaped  from  the  Detile  of  Don/.ere, 
the  river  wanders  away  restfuUy  into  a  wil- 
derness of  islands— a  maze  so  unexplored  and 
so  unexplorable  that  otters  still  make  their 
home  in  it,  and  through  the  thick  foliage 
poke  out  their  snnb  noses  at  passing  boat- 
men now  and  then.  Thence  onward  for  a 
long  way  islands  are  plentiful  -past  Pierre- 
latte  and  Bourg  Saint  Andeol,  a  very  ancient 
and  highly  R4mianp-flaT<Hred  town,  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Ardeche, 
to  the  still  larger  archipelago  across  which 
the  Bridge-Building  Brothers,  with  God  him- 
self helping  them,  built  the  Pont  Saint  Esprit. 

Modem  engineers,  possibly  exalting  their 
own  craft  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
architects,  declare  that  this  bridge  was  tiie 
greatest  piece  of  stmetnral  worlc  of  the  mid- 
die  afces;  certainly  it  was  the  greatest  work 
of  the  Freres  Pontiles,  that  most  practical  of 
brotherhoods,  which,  curiously  anticipating 
what  has  become  a  favorite  phase  of  our 
modern  doctrine,  paid  les.s  attention  to  faith 
than  to  works,  and  gave  itself  simply  to  min- 
istering to  the  mat^ial  welfare  of  mankind. 
In  the  making  of  it  they  spent  near  half  a 
centuiy.  From  the  year  1265  steadily  onward 
until  the  year  1307  the  Brothers  labored;  and 
then  the  bridge  was  finished— a  half-mile 
miracle  in  stone. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
which  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
overcame,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mir- 
acle theory  was  adopted  to  explain  his  even- 
tual victory.  Nor  i.s  it  surprising  that  the 
popular  conviction  presently  began  to  sustain 
itself  by  crystallising  into  a  definite  legend 
— based  upon  the  recorded  fact  that  the 
Brothers  worked  under  the  vocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit— to  the  effect  that  the  Spirit  of 
Ciod,  taking  human  form,  was  the  designer 
of  the  fabric  and  the  actual  director  under 
whose  guidance  the  work  went  on.  And  so  the 
genesis  of  the  bridge  was  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily; and  so  it  came  by  its  holy  name. 
Vou  U.-64. 


Personally,  I  like  miracles;  and  this  mir- 
acle is  all  the  more  patent,  1  think,  now  that 
the  bridge  has  been  in  commission  for  almost 
six  hundred  years»  and  still  is  entirely  ser- 
▼foeable.  In  a  senthnental  way,  of  course, 
the  radical  changes  made  in  it  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  traffic 
are  to  be  regretted;  but  1  am  sure  that  the 
good  Brothers,  could  they  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  premises,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  sanction  any  alteration  that  would 
have  increased  the  utility  of  their  work.  For 
they  were  not  sentimentalists;  they  were 
most  practical  Christians,  and  what  they 
wanted  was  that  their  bridge,  conforming  to 
their  own  concept  of  duty,  should  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  men. 

iz. 

Almost  as  we  came  out  from  beneatk  tluB 

monument  to  practical  Christianity,  we  saw 
over  on  the  left  bank  two  monuments  to  the 
theoretkial  Christianity  of  three  hundred 
years  ago— the  grisly  ruins  of  Momas  and 
Mondragon,  each  on  a  hill  dark  gr*'en  uith 
a  thick  growth  of  chine  vert,  and  each  having 
about  it  (not  wholly  because  of  its  dark  set- 
ting,  I  fancied")  a  darkly  sinister  air.  And,  in 
truth,  the  story  of  Mornas  is  somber  enough 
to  blacken  not  merely  a  brace  of  hilltops, 
but  a  whole  neighborhood. 

In  the  early  summer  of  tlie  year  l.")6F),  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Fete  Dieu,  the  Papists 
surprised  and  seized  the  town  and  castle  of 
Momas  and  put  the  entire  Huguenot  garri- 
son to  the  swftr  l.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  the 
custom  in  honor  of  the  Fete  Dieu  to  adorn 
tiie  house-fronts  with  garlands  and  draper- 
ies; and  by  way  of  variant  upon  this  pretty 
custom  "certain  of  the  conriuerors,  more 
fanatical  than  the  rest,  flayed  the  dead  Hu- 
guenots and  draped  theb  houses  bravely  with 
Protestant  skins.»  Thereupon  the  Baron  des 
Adrets  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Dupuy- 
Montbrun,  to  avenge  this  deviltry.  At  the 
eai.  of  a  three  days*  siege  Momas  was  con- 
quered a^^ain,  and  then  came  the  vengeance 
-«for  which  the  castle  of  Mornas,  whereof 
the  battlements  overhung  a  precipice  falling 
sheer  two  hundred  feet  to  broken  rocks  be- 
low, offered  great  advantages.^  In  a  grave 
and  orderly  fashion,  the  survivors  of  the  gar- 
rison were  assembled  in  the  castle  courtyard, 
were  taken  in  orderly  squads  of  ten  up  to  the 
battlements,  and  thence  were  thrust  over 
into  that  awful  depth.  And  so  the  account 
was  squared. 

It  is  instructiTe  to  note  that  Des  Adrets, 
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who  onit-refi  the  venfTPanco  on  Mornaf,  a 
little  later  abjured  the  Keformed  religion 
and  became  a  Papist;  and  that  Dnptty-Mont- 
brun,  who  carried  out  his  orders  nnd  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  I*rotes- 
tant  forces,  but  a  little  while  before  had 
renounced  Papacy  to  become  a  Hu^enot.  So 
the  leaders,  the  w»ir^;t  of  them,  shifted  from 
side  to  side  as  they  happened  to  be  swayed 
by  pay  or  policy;  and  to  such  creatures  of 
no  faith  were  due  the  direst  of  the  atrocitiee 
of  those  hideous  time?.  P.ut  the  Hu^nionots 
of  the  rank  and  file  were  of  another  sort. 
Their  singleness  and  sincoity  in  their  Ught 
for  their  faith  were  beyond  question.  They 
died  for  it  willinfjly.  Failing  the  happiness 
of  death,  yet  being  conquered,  they  held  fast 
to  it  resolutely.  In  the  end,  rath<Hr  than  re- 
linquish it.  they  unhesitatin^'ly  elt  ctt-il  -at 
a  stroke  giving  up  country,  rank,  fortune — 
to  be  outcast  from  France. 

Forme  the  history  of  those  desperate  wars 
has  a  very  vital  interest  ,  for  my  own  ancef?- 
torstook  the  share  in  them  that  was  becoming 
to  faithful  gentlemen  vowed  to  the  Reform, 
and  I  owe  my  American  birthright  to  the 
honorable  fact  that  they  fonpht  on  the  losing 
side.  As  I  myself  am  endowed  with  an  over- 
liberal  allowance  of  stubbornness,  and  with 
a  strong:  distaste  to  taking  my  opinions  at 
second  hand.  I  certainly  ."^houM  liavp  boon 
with  my  kinsfolk  in  that  Jight  had  I  lived  in 
their  (hiy;  and  since  my  destiny  was  theirs 
to  determine,  I  am  stronply  ^rrateful  to  them 
for  having  shaped  it  so  well. 

But  I  was  ^ad  when  Homas,  vivid  with 
these  bitter  memories,  dropped  out  of  sight 
astern.  Sleeping  <]o^  of  so  evil  a  sort  very 
well  may  lie;  though  it  is  dithcult  not  to 
waken  a  few  of  them  when  they  lie  so  thickly 
as  here  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  where  almost 
every  town  and  castle  has  a  chapter  of  night- 
mare horrors  all  its  own. 

Even  Cliateauneuf  du  Pape^which  we  saw 
a  half-li<»ur  hiter  off  to  the  eastward,  rising- 
from  a  little  hilltop  and  thence  overlooking 
the  wide  vineyard-covered  valley— came  to 
its  present  rum  at  the  hands  of  Des  .\drets, 
who,  ha\nng  captured  and  fired  it,  le*"!  .<(an(l- 
ing  only  its  tall  square  tower  and  son>e  l  rag- 
ments  of  its  walls.  This  was  an  unfairly  I urid 
ending  for  a  castle  which  actually  came  into 
existence  for  gentle  purposes  and  was  not 
steeped  to  its  very  battlements  in  crime;  for 
OhSteauneuf  was  built  purely  as  a  pleasure- 
place,  to  which  the  popes,  when  weary  with 
ruling  the  world  and  bored  by  their  siraight- 
laced  duties  as  St.  Teter's  earthly  represen- 
tatives! might  come  from  Avignon  with  a 


few  choice  kindred  spirits  and  refreshingly 
kick  up  their  heels. 
It  was  in  those  ea^-going  days  that  the 

vineyards  were  planted  which  were  destined 
to  make  the  name  of  Chat^auneuf  du  Pape 
famous  the  toping  world  over  long  after  the 
New  Gastle  sbonld  be  an  old  rain  and  the 
AnVnon  popes  a  lop:end  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
only  within  the  present  generation  did  those 
precious  vines  perish,  when  the  phylloxera 
began  among  them  its  deadly  work  in  France; 
and  eveT>  v*  '  may  be  found,  tucked  away  here 
and  there  in  the  favored  cellars  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  a  few  dust-covered  bottles 
of  their  rich  vintage,  which  has  for  its  dls- 
tinguij^hinf:  taste  a  .sulilimated  spicines.**  due 
to  the  alternate  dalliance  of  the  bees  with 
the  grapo'blossonn  and  with  the  blossoms  of 
the  wild  thyme. 

It  is  a  wine  of  poets,  this  bee-kissed  Cha- 
teauneuf,  and  its  noblest  association  is  not 
with  the  popes  who  gave  their  name  to  it, 
hut  with  the  seven  poets— Mistral,  Rouma- 
nille,  Aubanel,  Mathieu,  lirunet,  Giera,  Tavan 
—whose  chosen  drink  it  was  in  those  riorions 
days  when  they  all  were  young  together  and 
were  founding  the  FMihripe,  the  society  that 
was  to  restore  the  golden  age  of  the  trou- 
badours and,  incidentally,  to  decentralise 
France.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  fjentlest  of 
the  seven,  Anselme  Mathieu.  was  horn  here 
at  t'hati-auneuf  ;and  here,  with  a  tender  love- 
sopfx  upon  his?  lips,  only  the  other  day  he  died. 
The  vineyards  have  been  in  part  rephmted, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  time  may  come  to  their 
glory  again;  but  the  greater  glories  of  CUU 
teauneuf,  which  belonged  to  it  once  because 
of  its  popes,  and  ag:iin  because  of  its  sweet- 
souled  poet,  must  be  only  memories  forever- 
more. 

X. 

The  castles  over  on  the  right  bank,  Mont- 
faucon  and  Hoqueniaure,  are  of  the  normal 
jiainf id  sort  again.  Roquemanre  is  a  crooked, 
narrow,  up-and-down  old  dirty  town,  where 
old  customs  and  old  costumes  and  old  forms 
of  speech  still  live  on;  and,  also,  it&  people 
have  a  very  pretty  tiiste  in  the  twistin^^  and 
perverting  of  historic  fact  into  picture8<iue 
tradition,  as  Is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  have  rearranged  the  unpleasant  details 
of  the  death  of  Pope  Element  V.  into  a  bit 
of  melodramatic  moral  decoration  for  their 
own  town.  Thei r  ingeniously  compiled  legend 
runs  in  this  wise: 

rieraent's  death  in  the  castle  of  Koque- 
maure  occurred  while  he  was  on  his  way 
homeward  from  the  Council  of  Vienna  where 
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(keeping  with  the  King  the  bargain  that  had 
won  for  him  the  papal  throne)  he  had  abol- 
ished the  Order  of  the  Templars  and  had 
condemned  their  Grand  Master,  Jacques  de 
Molay,  to  be  burned  alive.  When  that  sen- 
tence  was  passed,  the  Grand  Master  in  turn 
had  pn?<»'d  .sentence  of  death  upon  the  Pope: 
declarmg  ihut  within  forty  days  they  should 
appear  together  in  the  spirit  to  try  again 
this  case,  niisjudgeil  on  earth,  before  the 
Throne  of  God.  And  the  forty  days  were 
near  ended  when  Pope  Clement  came  to 
Roquemaure,  with  the  death-grip  already  so 
strong  upon  him  that  even  th*-  I'ttle  fartlier 
journey  to  Avignon  was  impoasibie,  and  he 
cot^d  but  layliim  down  there  and  die.  While 
yet  the  breath  scarce  was  out  of  his  body  his 
Bervants  fell  to  fighting  over  his  belongings 
with  a  brutal  tierceness,  in  the  midst  of  which 
fray  a  lighted  Umh  fell  among  and  fired  the 
hangings  of  the  bed  whereon  lay  the  dead 
Pope;  and  before  any  of  the  pillagers  would 
give  the  rest  an  advantage  by  stopping  in 
their  foul  work  to  extinguish  the  flunes  the 
body  was  half  consumed.  And  so  wa.s  Clement 
burned  in  death  even  as  the  Grand  Master 
had  been  burned  in  life;  and  so  was  executed 
upon  him  the  Grand  Master's  summons  to 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  on  high! 

All  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  does  very 
little  violence  to  the  individual  facts  of  the 
case,  and  yet  rearranges  them  in  snch  a 
fashion  that  they  are  at  edxes  and  sevens 
with  the  truth  as  a  whole. 

The  day  was  nearly  ended  as  we  passed 
this  town  with  a  .stolen  moral  history,  and  so 
swept  onward,  in  and  out  among  the  islands, 
toward  Avignon.  Already  the  sun  had  fallen 
below  the  crest  of  the  C^vennes,  leaving  be- 
hind him  in  the  .sky  a  li(iuid  glory,  and  still 
sending  far  above  us  long  level  beams  which 
gilded  radiantly— far  off  to  the  eastward— 
the  heights  of  Mont  Ventour.  But  we,  deep 
in  the  deep  valley,  threaded  our  swift  way 
among  the  islands  in  a  soft  twilight  which 
gently  ebbed  to  night. 
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And  then,  as  the  dusk  deepened  to  the 

westward,  there  came  slowly  into  the  eastern 
heavens  a  pale  luster  that  grew  brighter  and 
yet  brighter  until,  all  in  a  moment,  up  over 
the  Alpilles  flashed  the  full  moon— and  there 
before  us,  almost  above  us,  the  Rocher  des 
Doms  and  the  Pope's  palace  and  the  ramparts 
of  Avignon  stood  out  blackly  against  the 
moon-bright  sky.  So  sudden  was  this  ending 
to  our  journey  that  there  was  a  wonder 
among  us  that  the  end  had  come. 

All  the  Felibres  of  Avignon  were  at  the 
waterside  to  cheer  us  welcome  as  the  Gladi- 
cUeury  with  reversed  engines,  hung  against 
the  current  above  the  bridge  of  Samt  B£n6- 

zet  and  slowly  drew  in  to  the  bank.  Our  an- 
swering cheers  went  forth  to  them  through 
the  darkness,  and  a  stave  or  two  of  « La 
Coupe »  was  sung,  and  there  was  a  mighty 
clapping  of  hands.  And  then  the  gang-plank 
was  Set  ashore;  and  instantly  beside  it. 
standing  iu  the  glare  of  a  great  lantern,  we 
saw  our  Oipoulii,  the  head  of  all  the  FSli- 
brige,  Feli.v  Gras,  waiting  for  us,  his  subjects 
and  his  brethren,  with  outstretched  hands. 
From  him  came  also,  a  little  later,  our  offi- 
cial welcome,  when  we  all  were  assembled 
for  a  poiirh  (Thonnevr  at  the  Motel  du  Louvre, 
—in  the  great  vaulted  chamber  that  once 
served  the  Templars  as  a  refectory,  and  that 
has  been  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Felibrige 
ever  since  this  later  and  not  les.';  honoral)le 
order  was  founded,  almost  forty  years  ago. 

Not  until  these  formalities  were  ended 
could  we  of  America  get  away  to  receive 
the  personal  welcome  to  which  through  all 
that  day  we  had  been  looking  forward  with 
a  warm  eagerness— yet  also  sorrowing,  be- 
cause we  knew  that  among  the  welcoming 
voices  there  would  be  a  silence,  and  that  a 
face  would  be  missing  from  among  those  we 
loved.  Roumanille  was  dead ;  and  in  meeting 
again  in  .\vignon  those  who  had  heeu  closest 
and  dearest  to  him,  and  who  to  us  were  close 
and  dear,  there  was  heartache  with  our  Joy. 

r.  A.  Jamrier, 


THE  INTEEPitETER. 


NOT  his  alone  the  gift  divine 
Who  understands  how,  line  by  line, 
To  recreate  a  dream  with  all 
Its  wonder-world  ethereal; 


Something  of  that  same  gift  has  he 

Who,  reading,  through  the  lines  can 
The  dream  itself— the  secret  thing 
That  stirred  the  poet  a  heart  to  sing. 


Frank  Dempster  Skermm. 
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THE  TRUMPETER  OF  THE  TROOP. 


Now  all  yon  recruitios  what 's  «ln>fto(l  to-flay, 
You  shut  up  your  rap  box  an«l  'ark  to  my  lay, 
Ami  I  '11  sinp  you  a  soldior  as  far  M  I  may  — 
A  soldier  wlwt    fit  for  »  soldier. 


HE  new  batch  of  recmits  stood 

about  the  barrack-room,  help- 
lofis  and  forlorn.  There  were 
ten  of  them— ten  strong, 
healthy,  good-lookin|^  ywmg 
warriors  who  had  joined  us  at  Packer  only 
the  day  before,  and  to  whom  Arizona  was 
rapidly  becoming:  a  stem  reality.  They  had 
left  the  recruiting-depot  in  high  spirits 
and  ill-fittin}^  clothinj;,  and  with  a  supply  of 
travel  rations  that  would  probably  create 
8  mutiny  in  this  present  •theoretical  era* 
of  the  army.  They  arrived  at  Packer  minus 
rations  and  portions  of  their  uniform.  « Noth- 
ing left  but  honor,"  exclaimt'd  the  wag  of  the 
troop, «  and  that 's  tottering;.*  They  were  first 
bathed,  then  feii,  ami  then  deviled.  That  was 
the  unalterable  rule  of  the  troop.  Hathing 
made  them  self-respecting,  feeding  made 
them  good-natured,  and  deviling  made  them 
respectful,  which  in  a  recruit  was  considered 
a  nece.ssary  qualification— then.  This  is  all 
changed  now,  I  believe.  Some  day,  when  the 
politicians  get  through  experimenting  with 
the  army,  we  '11  go  back  to  the  old  system, 
which  had  the  one  great  advantage  of  turn- 
ing out  »dldier$. 

«  Ten  strong,  healthy,  good-looking  young 
warriors,"  said  Tommy  Ci"eighton,  scanning 
them  with  a  professional  eye.  Tommy  was 
the  farrier  of  t  he  troop,  who  knew  horses  and 
men.  « Ten,  and  every  one  of  them  expecting 
to  be  a  noncom.  inside  of  a  month.  What 's 
the  service  coming  to?*  The  recruits  said 
nothinj;,  but  evi  il  one  another  uneasily. 
They  had  learned  at  the  depot  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  which  is  another  cus- 
tom that  seems  to  have  died  out  of  the  ser- 
vice. «  Any  horsemen  among  you  ? »  con- 
tinued Tommy.  There  was  no  answer.  <•  No, 
I  suppose  not;  every  one  of  you  with  a  seat 
worse  than  a  doughboy  adjutant.**  This  was 
Tommy's  finest  bit  of  sarcasm,  and  thinking 
he  had  given  them  enough  for  one  day,  he  sub- 
sided. «iThey  have  been  well  trained,  any- 
how,»  chimed  in  the  fiist  cook,  who  only  a 
month  before  had  been  wearing  the  first  ser- 
geant's chevrons— old  grizzled,  cranky  Dave 


Hernegan,  who  was  always  first  sergeant  of 

the  troop  in  the  field  and  first  cook  in  the 
post.  He  was  the  same  trooi>er  whose  reply 
to  the  inspector  of  the  department  is  worlhy 
of  record.  « How  do  you  spell  your  name? » 
asked  the  inspector,  who  was  a  new  man.  «  I 
don't  spell  it,  sir;  1  spake  it,*  was  the  ready 
retort.  Dave  never  could  spell,  but  he  was 
the  best  horseman,  swordsman,  fighter  and 
drinker  in  the  troop,  and  carried  a  small 
piece  of  bronze  on  the  breast  of  his  dress- 
coat  which  meant  more  than  all  the  school- 
master's certificates  of  which  the  army  now 
l>oasts.  «  Perhaps  they  can  fight,"  said  Dave,  in 
a  stage  whisper,  to  the  kid  trump«ter,  who 
stood  near  him,  ostentatiously  pnflhig  at  a 
big  black,  strong  pipe  which  it  was  evident 
he  was  not  relishing.  «  Don't  look  like  it,» 
said  the  kid,  between  whiffs;  and  then  he 
went  up,  and  felt  of  the  arm  of  tlie  largest 
man  in  the  detachment.  The  big  fellow,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  closed  his  mighty  arm 
slowly  until  the  muscles  stood  out  like  whip- 
cords. He  was  evidently  enjoying  the  fun. 
The  kid  looked  up  <iuickly.  l>ut  soon  recovered 
himself.  «Not  half  bad,»  he  said  patroniz- 
ingly, at  which  the  entire  barracks  bowled. 

The  entrance  of  the  first  sergeant  put  a 
stop  to  the  deviling  for  a  while.  « Out  this 
way,  you  recruits  I »  he  shouted,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  toward  the  store-room.  WbMi 
they  returned,  a  half-hour  later,  they  were 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  their  kits.  Then 
the  fun  began  anew.  «  What  are  spurs  issued 
to  a  recruit  for?»  one  old  trooper  a.sked 
them.  The  answer  is.  « To  hold  on  with,»  but 
none  of  them  guessed  it.  « Why  is  a  re- 
cruit like  a  contract  doctor?*  was  another 
favorite  quer}-.  the  answer  to  which,  «  P.e- 
cause  he  has  no  rights  that  any  one  is  bound 
to  respect,"  was  considered  a  master-stroke. 
«  We  always  hit  straight  out  from  the  shoul- 
der in  K  troop,»  said  tlin  kid  to  one  of  the 
recruits  some  time  later— "straight  out,  but 
never  in  the  back,*  which  was  the  truth. 

No  one  was  ever  hurt,  and  amusements 
were  scarce  in  .\rizona  in  those  days.  A 
batch  of  recruits  was  a  godsend  to  every- 
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body  bnt  the  ratter  and  the  officer  who  had 

to  drill  them.  The  supreme  moment  came, 
however,  when  the  kid  sent  the  bipj  fellow 
into  the  orderly-room  to  draw  his  «  saber  am- 
munition.* It  eoimded  all  right,  and  he  went 
in.  lit'  came  out.  and  the  boot  of  the  first 
sergeant  followed  him.  This  wa^?  K'^nfrally 
the  climax,  after  which  the  deviling  ceased. 
The  big  fellow,  of  whom  we  all  grew  to  be 
very  fond,  was  taken  un*]er  the  protecting 
wing  of  the  kid.  They  became  great  friends, 
and  the  youngster  was  really  of  incalcolable 
value  to  him  during  his  novitiate. 

Now,  as  this  sketch  is  really  written  to  put 
on  record  one  of  the  trumpeter's  exploits, 
it  seems  about  time  to  give  him  a  little 
space.  In  these  advanced  days,  when  juvenile 
heroes  are  depicted  as  handsome,  well-bred, 
well-dressed,  and  mot»l  art'ectetl  little  "Tur- 
veydrop0,»  I  hesitate  to  pnt  the  kid  before 
the  public.  Perhaps  no  one  will  like  him. 
and  then  my  efforts  will  have  been  all  in 
in  vain.  He  was  sixteen  yean  old,  freckled 
and  tanned,  red-headed  and  bow4egged.  He 
smoked  and  chewed  tobacco,  swore  like  a 
trooper,  played  cards,  could  hardly  wriu:  his 
name.  To  be  frank,  he  was  a  most  unregen- 
erate  little  heathen  in  many  particulars,  but 
he  loved  cleanliness,  truth,  and  his  re}riment. 
In  his  eyes  the  colonel  wa8  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world;  the  captain  ranked  next:  and  after 
him  Dave  Hemegan,  who  sometimes,  when 
in  a  particularly  genial  mood,  would  let  the 
boy  handle  and  caress  the  little  bronse  medal, 
the  ins  [  ■  [  I  ion  on  which  he  knew  by  heart. 
Some  day  he  intended  to  have  one  himself: 
and  sure  enough,  a  few  years  later— but  that 
is  not  to  be  spoken  of  here. 

The  kid  was  a  child  of  the  barracks,  born 
in  the  shadow  of  the  flag.  He  had  been  born 
in  the  troop,  lived  in  it  all  his  young  life,  and 
hoped  to  die  in  it  He  knew  nothing  else, 
and  was  a  better  soldier  for  his  i^^norance. 
The  first  founds  his  young  ears  had  learned 
to  distinguish  were  the  booming  and  roaring 
of  the  morning  gun,  the  blare  of  the  troop 
trumpets,  and  the  clatter  and  thunder  of  the 
horses'  hoofs.  This  really  seems  poor  material 
out  of  which  to  make  a  hero.  Well,  perhaps  he 
was  n't  a  hero;  only  a  poor,  ignorant,  uncouth 
cub  of  a  boy,  with  manners  that  would  have 
scared  a  « dear  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  >»  to 
death.  Bnt  then  this  cnb  bad  lived,  in  his 
few  years,  and  with  men,  and  had  prown 
strangely  like  them;  which  perhaps,  after 
all,  is  n't  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  boy.  He  had  seen  men  lyin^  out  on  the 
skirmish-line,  shot  to  death:  he  had  felt  an 
Indian  bullet  graze  his  own  cheek;  he  bad 


learned  to  live  on  short  rations  without  a 

murmur;  and  he  had  blown  «tap8»  over  his 
own  father's  grave.  And  this  is  a  f3rreat  deal 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  have  gone  through.  He 
had  been  taken  on  in  the  troop  when  he  was 
twelve.  « Me  and  the  j^eneral  fi.xed  it  up  at 
Washington,*  was  the  way  he  explained  it 
to  any  one  who  asked  him.  It  was  a  special 
enlistment,  and  in  consequence  the  kid  felt 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  position. 
And  what  was  the  name  of  this  youngster  ? 
It  does  nt  mattw.  Thirty-four  was  his  troop 
number,  and  they  called  him  Stubbs. 

The  new  batch  had  been  in  the  troop  al- 
most a  year,  and  as  yet  bad  not  had  a  taste 
of  real  scooting. 

«Not  much  excitement  in  this,»»  said  one 
of  them  to  the  kid,  as  they  lay  out  back  of 
the  adobe  quarters,  one  hot  summer  after- 
noon, trying  to  cool  off.  The  kid  had  at  last 
( oD'iuered  the  big  black  pipe,  and  wru  nr  w 
smoking  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  veteran. 

«Naw,  but  it'll  come  before  long;  they  al- 
ways raise  the  devil  this  time  of  the  year.* 
Theif  meant  the  Apaches.  The  recruit  bright- 
ened up. 

«I  M  give  lots  for  a  good  scout,— some- 

thiri-:  vary  the  monotony  of  this  everlast- 
ing: grind  of  drills  and  stables,— would  n't 
you  ?  • 

« Naw;  this  is  good  enough  for  me.»  And 

the  boy  turned  over  and  went  to  ?l(  f'p 

Only  a  few  days  later,  much  to  everybody  s 
surprise,  «  Boots  and  saddles! »  broke  m  upon 

the  afternoon  silence  of  Packer.  •  What  in 
h—  h  all  that  about  ?>»  j^rumbled  the  men, 
getting  up  from  their  bonks.  It  was  n't  time 
for  mounted  drill  and  everybody  knew  them 
were  no  Indians  about.  They  found  out  when 
the  tirst  sergeant  came  in  some  lime  later. 
It  was  the  same  old  story.  The  mail-carrier 
had  been  chased  this  side  of  Paymaster's 
Tanks  by  a  band  of  Imlians.  and  of  course 
notice  had  to  be  taken  uf  it.  Preparations 
were  hmriedly  and  quietly  made  for  the  de- 
parture of  two  troops  (K  was  one  of  them), 
with  the  colonel  in  command.  Paymaster's 
Tanks— so  named  from  the  deep,  hollow  rocks, 
where  one  could  almost  always  find  water- 
was  about  thirty  milep  from  Packer.  The 
regular  way  from  the  fort  was  over  the  old 
government  wagon-road,  but  the  culunel  de- 
cided on  a  shorter  trail  over  the  hills  that  led 
through  the  Black  Cafion,  striking'  the  cafion 
about  ten  miles  this  side  of  the  Tanks. 

No  one  thought  much  of  this  scout.  The 
most  they  could  look  for  was  the  capture  of 
eight  or  ten  reckless  young  bucks  off  the 
reservation.  They  had  n't  fired  at  the  mail; 
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they  had  simply  chased  it.  The  next  time 
they  would  chase  it  again,  and  possibly  the 

next,  and  the  next,  and  then  they  would 
grow  bolder,  and  kill  the  driver  and  the  team, 
burn  the  mail,  and  there  would  be  another 
outbreak  in  the  Territory.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  them  in  the  beginninf:,  and  the 
two  troops  ambied  along  in  a  leisurely  manner 
until  they  cane  to  the  canon. 

Here  there  was  a  halt  for  some  little  time. 
«  Send  your  first  platoon  through  the  cafion 
at  a  trot,»  said  the  colonel  to  the  captain  of 
K  troop;  «1 11  bring  the  remainder  of  the 
command  up  over  Mu*  side  hilIf*.B 

The  little  command  started  out  at  a  good 
swinging  trot,  and  the  first  set  of  fours  had 
already  entered  the  big,  yawning  mouth  of 
Black  Canon.  «  My  God!  what 's  that  ?  »  said 
the  colonel,  pointing  to  the  rocks  that  tow- 
ered on  both  sides  of  the  caHon.  From  be- 
hind one  of  them  there  crawled,  or  rather 
writhed,  a  human  head,  painted  and  hideous, 
with  black,  streaming  hair  and  wildly  staring 
eyes.  Then  from  behind  the  next  popped  an^ 
other,  and  another,  and  another,  and  ?o  on 
until  the  place  seemed  literally  alive  with 
them.  «  An  ambush!*  cried  out  the  colonel. 
«  Sound  the  recall! » 

Stubbs  heard  the  command,  and  the  next 
moment  his  horse  shot  out  from  the  ranks  on 
a  dead  jump  toward  the  rapidly  dkappearingr 
platoon.  It  seemed  only  a  moment  before  he 
gained  the  entrance,  and  they  heard  the 
shrill,  loud,  clear  tones  of  his  trumpet.  The 
remainder  of  tlit-  command  had  already  dis- 
mounted,  deitloyed,  and  was  rapidly  monn^j 
toward  the  rocks.  «  That  is  n't  the  recall,* 
said  some  one.  It  came  again.  « It 's  the 
charge! »  they  all  cried,  as  the  notes  came  to 
their  ears,  joyously  ringing  and  echoing  from 
rock  to  rock.  And  sure  enough,  it  was  the 
charge;  and  the  platoon  heard  it,  and  under- 
stood, and  rushed  like  a  torrent  throujrh  that 
death-trap.  There  was  n't  a  shot  from  the 
rocks;  the  untutored  savage  knows  when  he 
is  well  off. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fiftyof  them  — 
simply  a  hunting-party,  they  told  the  colonel 
as  they  came  from  their  hiding-places,  hands 
above  their  heads,  indicating  friend-^hip:  a 
hunting-party  that  waf  painted  and  Itedaubed 
from  head  lu  foot;  a  hunting-party  that  wore 
fantastic  head-dresses  and  was  almost  naked; 


a  hunting-party  that  carried  Wincheetors  and 
old-fashioned  ^ringfields,  had  a  double  sop- 

I)ly  of  ammunition,  and  glared  at  the  as- 
sembled soldiers  with  hate  and  malice;  a 
hunting-party  of  dirty,  gr^usy,  sneaking  cut* 
throats  who  had  everything  save  courage. 
And  so  they  surrendered,  thongh  it  sounds 
queer  that  a  hunting-party  should  du  that. 

•  The  bigg^t  haul  we  Ve  made  in  years,* 
f^aid  the  colonel  to  his  adjutant;  and  then  be 
sent  for  Stubbs. 

«GOHE,  kid;  tell  us  what  the  colonel  said 
to  you,"  asked  the  troop,  some  time  l;iter, 
when  the  trumpeter  had  returned  from  his 
interview. 

«  Well,»  replied  the  youngster,  «  he  said  to 
me,  says  he,  <Stubb8,  yon  are  the  boy  for  my 
money;  that 's  the  tinest  call  I  have  ever 
heard  blown  in  the  anny.>» 

There  wa.s  a  howl  of  deri-^ion  from  the  as- 
sembled troop.  «  Come  olf ,  you  young  wind- 
jammer! » —this  from  the  firet  sergeant.  « I 
suppose  he  really  gave  yon  a  good  dreBBing- 
down,  did  n't  he?*' 

« Naw.  If  you  want  to  know  our  conversa- 
tion. Ill  tell  you,  though  I  don't  want  to  hmt 
nobod/s  feelin*s.» 

«  All  set!»  sunji  out  the  big  fellow. 

The  kid  edged  a\vay  from  the  crowd. 
•(Well,>  says  he  to  me,  (Stubbs,  if  that  first 
.=?ergeant  of  yours  don't  look  out,  you  '11  be 
wearing  his  chevrons  soon.>  »  And  with  this 
the  kid  turned  and  fled.  When  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance he  halted,  faced,  and  brought  his  hand 
up  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  salute  pre- 
scribed in  the  present  drill  regulations. 

What  the  colonel  really  said  was  this: 
« Trumpeter,  why  did  n't  you  sound  the  recall, 
as  1  ordered  you  to  ?  >» 

«Well,  sir,»  answered  the  boy,  cracking 
his  heels  together  and  bringing  his  band  np 
in  quick  military  salute,  «  K  troop  had  never 
heard  the  recall  in  the  field,  sir;  they  would  n't 
have  understood  it.>» 

There  was  a  kindly,  indulgent  look  on  the 
chiefs  face  as  he  punctiliously  returned  the 
young  trooper's  salute  and  dismissed  him. 
For  the  rest  of  the  trip  Stubbs  was  on  duty 
as  headquarters  orderly. 

«Me  an'  the  ole  man  's  livin'  high,»  was 
the  way  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  the 
troop— «  pie  every  dayl» 

Thomas  H.  WUmii. 
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'  VSHMONG  the  hundreds  of  dele- 
^  A        (!AtM  and  scores  of  speakers 

at  the  Sixth  International  Ge- 
*^  o^raphieal  l.'ongress,  held  in 
p'^V^^^^  Ix)ndon  in  July  la«t,  there  were 
L^^^^   three  men  whose  appearance 

and  utterances  created  unusual 
interest.  These  men— Slatin  Pasha,  Borch- 
grevink,  and  AocMe— nUHT  be  said  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  past,  we  present,  and  the 
future. 

The  interest  in  the  Swede,  iMr.  S.  A.  An- 
drte,  was  doubtless  dne  in  part  to  his  connec- 

tion  with  that  mystery  of  the  future  which 
charms  all;  but  a  large  share  of  the  enthusi- 
asm came  from  the  boldness  of  the  plan,  the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  and  the  plausibility 
with  which  he  argued  that  a  journey  to  the 
north  pole  and  back  by  balloon  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  sommer  excnrsioB. 

Slatin  Pasha's  simple  but  thrilling  tale  of 
the  fate  of  Cordon,  of  his  own  maltreatment, 
of  twelve  years  of  slavery  and  an  almost 
miracnlons  escape  from  the  Sondan,  had  in 
it  that  intense  human  interest  which  always 
moves  the  world.  Ever>^body  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  man  who  had  come  out  of  the 
jaws  of  hell  and  revealed  tiie  secrets  of 
the  charnel-house. 

Apart  from  the  stoiy  of  Af ric's  fiery  sands 
and  the  venture  to  snowy  wastes  was  the 
tale  of  Antarctic  voyaging,  which  owed  its 
hearty  reception  and  merited  applause  to  its 
present  and  importiint  relation  to  a  plan  of 
exploration  to  which,  prior  to  Borchgrevink's 
arrival,  the  Congress  had  given  unwonted 
attention,  and  for  the  execution  of  which 
it  had  organized  an  active  and  intiueniial 
committee. 

The  ball  wa.-;  set  in  motion  hy  Dr.  Neu- 
mayer  of  Hamburg,  whose  venerable  person- 
ality is  as  striking  as  his  scientific  acquire- 
ments are  varied  and  substantial.  For  forty 
years  Ncumayer  had  a<lvocated  Antarctic 
ex])loration,and  now  finally  came  to  the  Con- 
gress backed  by  the  influence  and  indorse- 
ments of  the  last  conference  of  the  German 
geographical  .societies.  With  fenMd  words 
and  earnest  manner  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Antarctic  research,  gaining  the  sympathy 
and  applause  of  his  entire  audience. 

He  was  followed  by  one  of  the  famous 


specialists  of  the  world,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
the  botanist,  who  is  the  last  surviving  offionr 
of  the  Antarctic  expedition  of  Ross.  The 
weight  of  eighty-odd  years  bears  so  lightly 
on  him  that  he  spoke  with  the  same  eager 
spirit  that  actuated  him  whoi  he  joined  Ross 
in 

Then  came  Dr.  John  Murray,  so  well  known 
for  his  personal  seientifie  work  in  the  Ckal- 
lenger  ezpeditioii  of  1874^  and  whose  ability 

has  been  conspicuous  during  twenty  years  of 
research  and  criticism,  while  placing  before 
the  world  the  results  of  this  most  sncceasfnl 
of  physical  exploring  expeditions.  Murray's 
peculiar  fitness  for  speaking  on  the  subject 
is  shown  by  the  presence  on  the  latest  maps 
of  the  continent  of  Antarctica,  a  piece  of 
constructive  geography  due  solely  to  Mur- 
ray's intellectual  acumen  and  force.  Clearly, 
condMly,  and  forcibly  he  set  before  the 
Congress  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. Here  is  the  largest  unexplored  region 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  here  an  ocean  the 
animal  life  of  which  exceeds  in  variety  and 
richness  that  of  any  other  known  water;  here 
a  great  Antarctic  continent  where  from  one 
end  to  the  other  abide  indications  that  active 
volcanoes  and  ever-changing  ice-caps,  which 
are  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  strive  for 
the  physical  mastery  of  this  great  land.  In 
short,  of  all  regions  this  presents  the  most 
promising  field  for  scientific  and  oceano- 
graphic  researches. 

These  were  the  principal  speakers,  though 
the  writer  and  others  joined  in  the  discus- 
sion, which  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  fully. 
The  Congress  unanimously  adopted  its  for- 
mulated opinion  that  an  investigation  «  of  the 
Antarctic  regions  is  the  greatest  piece  of  ge- 
ographic exploration  still  to  be  undertaken.* 

Later  Borchgrevink  arrived  in  Ix)ndon, 
and  in  an  address  set  forth  somewhat  in  de- 
tail the  results  of  his  voyage,  hitherto  known 
only  through  brief  general  statements  by  the 
daily  press.  His  appearance  before  the  con- 
gress was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  and  a 
hum  of  appreciative  expectation  filled  the 
great  Institute  hall  when  his  presence  was 
announced. 

Rorchgre\nnk  is  a  Norwegian,  some  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  medium  height  and  of  mod- 
Mi 
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est  mien,  and  has  the  t3rpical  Scandinavian  had  been  found  within  the  confines  of  tb« 

fairness  of  hair  and  floridity  of  complexion.  Antarctic  Circle.    The  strained  deducti  -" 

His  face  gives  signs  of  that  determined  has  been  drawm  that  the  climatic  condition.; 

spirit  and  fixity  of  purpose  which  Norse  ex-  of  the  Antarctic  zone  must  haye  change»i 

plorers  have  shown  from  the  early  vikings  sinee  the  voyage  of  Ross,  who  discovered 

to  this  latest  voyager.    IUa  hardship.'^,  inci-  no  vcrjetation.  It  .should  he  borne  in  rai&i 

dent  to  servjce  before  the  mast  in  a  whaler,  however,  that  the  great  botanist  Sir  Joseph 

were  abnost  ignored,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  Hooker,  who  served  with  Rosa,  was  mrfor- 

Antarctic  sea  and  its  conditions.  The  intel-  tnnately  prevented  from  landing  with  hi< 

ligent  audience  noted  his  impersonal  and  commander:  otherwise  it  may  not  l>e  doubted 

retiring  disposition,  and  showed  its  own  ap-  that  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  es- 

preciation  by  K«nerous  applanse.  caped  the  attention  of  Roea  would  have 

A  gleam  of  humor  enlivened  the  proceed-  been  noted  by  Hooker, 
ings  when  Dr.  Murray,  after  a  fitting  trilmte      In  a  practical  way  it  emphasizes  the  po>- 

to  Borcbgrevink,  referred  to  the  mythical  sibility  of  much  more  extended  exploration 

tales  of  unknown  Antarctic  tribes  near  the  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  tlmnii^h  the  ngenef 

south  pole,  and  said: «  Perchanoo  .'^ome  future  of  the  steam  power  of  to-day,  than  was  prac- 

explorer  will  find,  in  the  interior  of  this  ice-  ticable  for  the  greatest  of  Antarctic  nar- 

encompasaed  continent,  an  inhabited,  fertile  gators— Cook,  Halleny,  Weddell,  Wilkes,  ani 

land  ruled  over  by  a  charminur  princess  of  Koss-^  under  sail  alone  in  the  past. 
Antarclic.i,  who.se  charm.'?  may  wean  our      Whether  P.orchgrevink  will  return  to  the 

explorer  from  the  attractions  of  the  outer  Antarctic  regions  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 

world.»  Mnch  to  our  amusement,  some  of  that  his  experiences  have  greatly  stimnlated 

the  listeners  took  these  jocose  remarks  s*  iiilerest  in  thiawork.  Captain  Foyn  is  dead 

riousiy,  and  the  distinguished  scientist  found  and  even  did  commercial  enterprises  and  .*oi- 

himself  quoted  as  an  authority  for  this  new  entitle  research  go  hand  in  hand, — as  thej 

Brobdingnag.  do  not,— the  lack  of  ftoancial  auccess  in 

This  voyage  is  important  in  two  ways,  Antarctic  whaling  daring  the  last  few  years 

scientifically  and  practically.   From  a  scien-  forbids  future  whaling  voyages.    Vague  re- 

titic  standpoint  the  interest  depends  entirely  port^i  indicate  that  either  a  German,  a  Bel- 

upon  the  discovery  by  Borcbgrevink,  on  Pos-  gian,  or  an  Australian  expeditioii  is  among 

session  Island  and  Cape  Adare,  Victoria  I>and,  the  near  possiliilitie.s;  but  if  such  i.'^  under- 

of  a  cryptogamous  growth,  probably  an  taken,  it  is  doul)tful  if  it  would  ventiir- 

unidentified  lichen.  The  importance  of  this  the  dangerous  experiment  of  wintering  either 

discovery  rests  in  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  at  (  ape  Adare  or  anywhere  along  the  ki^ 

land  vegetation  of  any  kind  or  description  bound  coast  of  Victoria  Land. 

A.  W,  Greely. 

THE  FIRST  LANDING  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT; 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RECENT  VOYAGE  OP  THE 

WHALER  «ANTARGnCji 


WITH  ncnixEs  bt  trb  aotbos. 

(Ml  more  than  half  a  cen-  Victoria  Land.    For  fifty-four  years,  how- 

tury,  in  all  the  scientitic  ever,  practically  nothing  was  done  to  carry 

associations  of  the  world,  on  the  work  so  bravely  begun  by  the  Uliis* 

exjiectation  has  been  ex-  trious  Briton.    This  fact  seems  strange,  as 

pressed  of  great  discov-  the  journals  of  the  Erebm  and  the  Terror 

eries  to  be  made  near  speak  about  new,  vast,  and  promising  tieli- 

the  southern  axis  of  the  for  both  science  and  commerce- 
earth's  rotation.    Com-      At  last  a  Norwegian  veteran,  Commander 

ments  have  been  made  in  all  languages  on  Svend  Foyn,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who 

the  startling  records  which  Sir  James  Ross  through  a  life  of  activity  and  work  had  ao- 

brought  back  with  him  from  his  famous  ex-  cumulate<l  con.siderable  wealth,  decided,  after 

pedition  with  the  Erebua  and  the  Terror  to  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  by  clever  busineaB 
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men,  to  look  for  the  valuable  right  whale  id 
the  seas  near  the  Boutheni  sheree  of  Victoria 

I^and.  He  fitted  out  an  old  sealer,  basing 
his  hopes  on  the  report  in  the  journals  of 
ISir  James  Ross.  For  years  (they  say  for  more 
than  twenty-four)  the  old  sealer  had  borne 
the  name  of  Cape  Xor.  At  last  she  had 
settled  down  at  her  birthplace  in  the  deep, 
clear  cove  of  the  Ihrammen  Fjord,  where  she 
lay  cabn  woA  contented,  and  moored  safely. 
The  supercargo  who  bought  tlie  old  boat  gave 
her  a  new  name,  seeming  to  think  that  if 
reehristened  she  would  be  as  if  bom  again. 
She  was  therefore  called  Anttirdir.  When 
she  was  ready  to  leave  the  docks  in  Chris- 
tiania.  Commander  Foyn  went  on  board  to 
have  a  last  look  at  her  before  she  proceeded 
on  her  voj^ape.  Somehow  or  other,  he  had  got 
it  into  his  head  that  there  was  something 
mug  with  one  of  the  boilers  on  hoard.  In 
vain  they  tried  to  settle  his  mind  as  to  tMs; 
the  old  pjentleman,  a  knight  of  ever  so  many 
orders,  crawled  with  his  black  coat  and  top 
hat  into  ^e  boiler,  where  he  discovered  the 
deficiency  which  he  had  suspected. 

After  a  lonj?  voyaji^e  the  Antarctic  visited 
Kerguelen  Island,  southeast  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  I  have  been  told  that  she  leaked 
much  on  that  trip,  and  neither  officers  nor 
crew  were  sorry  when  she  at  last  lay  at  her 
pier  in  the  Yam  River,  Helboume.  Owing 
to  her  long  voyage  from  Norway,  she  ar- 
rived in  Australia  too  late  for  the  Antarctic 
summer.  After  some  cabling  and  writing, 
it  was  decided  that  she  sh<ndd  await  t^ 
succeeding  spring,  and  then  go  southward  in 
Sir  James  Ross's  track,  as  intended.  Moan- 
while  she  was  sent  for  a  cruise  to  Macquarie 
Island  and  Campbell  Island,  situated  beyond . 
the  « roaring  forties,"  southeast  of  Austra- 
lia; but  after  having  lost  most  of  her  rig- 
ging, and  caught  only  one  right  whale,  she 
had  to  return  to  Sfelboume.  It  was  decided 
there  that  the  supercargo  should  remain 
ashore  during  the  cruise  of  the  Antarctic  in 
the  winter-time.  That  the  relative  position 
between  ('aj)tain  Kristensen  and  the  su])er- 
cargo,  which  from  the  beginning  was  any- 
thing but  of  a  friendly  nature,  did  not  im- 
prove by  common  misfortones  can  easily  be 
understood. 

Such  were  matters  on  board  the  old  whaler 
when  I  arrived  in  Melbourne  on  September 
14,  1894.  At  the  Norwegian  consulate  1 
found  out  all  j)articulars  concerning  the 
whaler  and  the  expedition  she  was  ready  to 
enter  upon.  I  also  met  H.  J.  Bull,  the  8aper> 
cargo,  and  told  him  about  the  matter  upon 
which  I  had  set  my  heart. 
Vol.  U.-5^. 


After  some  talk  it  was  decided  that  I 
shoQld  see  the  captain.  They  had  no  seieU' 

tific  man  on  board,  and  still  needed  some 
men.  The  Melbourne  scientists  thought  it 
too  rough  on  board  the  AritardiCf  and  pre- 
ferred to  remain  on  shore.  I  was  asked  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  Victoria  if  I  would  join  the  Antarctic  on 
their  behalf,  but  refused,  as  I  did  not  like  to 
take  upon  myself  obligations  which  neces- 
sarily would  claim  some  of  the  time  which 
no  longer  was  my  own.  At  last  1  was  taken 
as  a  8eal-<hooter  and  seaman,  and  one  who 
would  he  ready  to  cure  skins.  What  I  col- 
lected in  my  spare  hours  should  be  my  own. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Norwegian  consul  in 
Melbourne  I  signed  the  articles. 

Owing  to  the  receipt  of  two  despatches  from 
Norway,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  leave 
Helboimie  sooner  than  was  expected  by  the 
owner,  and  sooner  than  was  expected  by  me. 
In  haste  I  got  the  neces.sary  warm  clothes, 
boots,  etc.,  and  hurried  aboard  the  Antarctic 
The  vessel  was  a  bark  of  320  tons,  with  an 
auxiliary  screw  and  an  engine  tO  drive  her 
forward  at  five  knot.s  an  hour. 

Once  on  deck,  1  felt  myself  set  back  many 
years  to  a  time  when  I,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  a 
jungman  on  the  good  ship  Bonjlnld,  for  the 
first  time  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There 
was  no  end  of  ropes,  spars,  anchors,  guns, 
harpoons,  boats,  boxes,  sailors,  and  merchan- 
dise, spread  about  the  deck  in  familiar  dis- 
order. I  now  met  the  second  mate,  a  fair- 
haired  Norwegian  of  about  forty,  ice-pilot 
Bemhard  Jensen,  with  eagle  eyes  and  feat- 
ures—a man  lie  looked  and  a  man  he  was;  and 
the  tirst  mate,  F.  (ijertsen,  a  stout,  broad, 
handsome,  kind>looking  man,  thirty<eight 
years  of  age. 

IN  THE  FORECASTLE. 

Aptkr  some  talk  I  went  below  to  the  fore- 
castle to  choose  my  berth  among  the  few 
that  were  left.  At  last  I  cast  anchor  among 
thefore-men,  where  just  one  berth  had  become 

vacant  through  the  fact  that  its  former  oc- 
cupier had  chosen  to  walk  from  the  quay 
straight  into  the  river  some  two  nights 
previous. 

The  forecastle  where  1  should  live  for  die) 
in  the  coming  months  was  under  deck,  be- 
fore the  mast,  and  contained  about  thirty* 
six  square  feet  of  deck  as  floor.  In  this  in- 
closure  there  were  six  men,  each  thus  having 
as  his  share  about  six  square  feet.  The  light 
came  in  from  above,  throujifh  a  small  sigrlight 
which  «ith  great  care  was  hermetically  closed 
even  in  the  prevailing  heat— perhaps  to  pre- 
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vent  the  precious  fumes  from  decayed  blub- 
ber, old  clotheri,  and  old  boots  from  escaping 
that  way.  The  six  berths  were  arranged  in 
two  rows  one  above  the  other.  Tliree  feet  l)y 
six  was  the  extent  of  the  bedding-place,  and 
when  the  two  sliding  doora  with  whieh  each 
herth  was  provided  were  shut^  the  compart- 
ment inside  couM  hold  its  own.  as  to  com- 
fort, with  the  modem  cotiin.  This  place  was 
for  six  months  to  fae  my  berth,  my  library, 
my  drawing-room,  and  my  museum. 

However,  I  soon  made  acquaintance  with 
companions  in  my  berth  who  had  not  signed 
articles  in  Australia,  but  who,  so  to  say,  were 
« stowaways  n  from  Non\'ay,  and  would  have 
managed  to  entertain  even  the  most  despon- 
dent 

Thirty  men  were  we  in  all.  Some  of  my 
mates  in  the  forecastle  were  typical  old  and 
young  Arctic  sealers.  Shining,  fat,  and  con- 
tent^ soaked  with  whale-oil,  were  these 
strong  men.  j^ittin^^  .'^mokin^  on  their  boxes. 
Brave,  faithful,  warm  hearts  beat  in  the  leo- 
nine breastsof  these  whalers,  who  from  neces- 
sity had  agreed  to  sell  their  work  for  next  to 
nothing,  who  risked  their  lives  to  ol»tain  a 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the  blubber  they 
might  bring  on  board,  with  the  prospect  of 
returning  as  poor  as  when  they  went  out, 
while  their  mves  and  families  at  home  would 
meantime  be  drawing  on  the  scanty  income 
of  their  providers. 

THE  START. 

The  next  morning  the  members  of  the 

Royal  r,eoj:iTaphical  Society  came  on  hoard, 
and  speeches  were  made  and  toasts  drunk. 
Baron  Ferdinand  tod  Mueller,  the  eminent 
scientist,  spoke  for  officers  and  crew,  and  for 

me  in  particular,  as  a  pupil  of  his  old  friend, 
I'rofessor  F.  Nobbe  of  Saxony.  He  spoke  in 
enthtiriastic  terms  of  the  enterprise,  and  of 
my  own  task,  and  tr>  the  sound  of  t  hei  rs 
the  Aninrcft'r  floated  shn\iy  down  toward  the 
mouth  of  t  iu-  Varra  liiver.  It  was  September 
20,  1894,  when  we  thus  left  Melbourne. 

Originally  it  was  our  intention  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  search  of  sperm-whales  off  the 
southwest  cape  of  Tasmania;  but  not  meet- 
ing with  any,  we  steered  for  the  Royal  Com- 
pany Islands.  For  three  days  we  looked  in 
vain  for  this  group,  although  the  seaweed 
which  was  floating  about  in  all  directions 
bore  unmistakable  evidence  that  some  land 
was  near.  On  Octcther  1!^  we  had  snow  for 
the  first  time.  It  came  in  a  heavy  squall 
which  whistled  through  our  rigging,  and 
brought  a  specimen  of  the  Diamdea  cant- 


lang,  the  largest  of  the  albatrosses,  on  hoard. 
Here  it  obtained  refuge  until  the  weather 
cleared,  when  we  helped  it  to  its  wings  a^n. 
At  night  it  was  moonlight,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  aurora  australis was  visible  for  the 
first  thne.  Rolling  from  west  to  east  in  white, 
shitting  clouds,  it  formed  itself  into  a  brilliant 
ellipse,  with  an  altitude  above  the  .southern 
horizon  of  35*^.  The  Aniardie  was  at  the 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Macquarie  Island,  and 
thus  in  latitude  about  iyV-  ^.  The  aurora 
seemed  constantly  to  renew  iCs  emanations 
from  the  west,  and  the  intensity  of  its  lights 
cloud  culminated  every  five  minutes,  after 
the  la|jse  of  which  tiine  it  suddenly  died  out. 
to  regain  its  former  magnificence  and  beauty 
during  the  succeeding  five  minutes.  The 
phenomenon  la.^ted  until  two  o'clock,  when 
it  was  gradually  lost  in  an  increasing  mist. 

As  the  swell  was  heavy,  and  there  waa 
little  probability  that  any  material  beneffit 
wouhl  result  from  a  landing,  we  .set  out  for 
Campl>ell  Island  on  the  22d,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  North  Harbor  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tolter  25,  shifting  the  following  day  down  to 
Perseverance  Bay,  which  is  much  the  safer 
harbor  of  the  two,  and  where  we  filled  our 
water-tanks  and  made  our  final  preparation 
before  proceeding  south.  Campbell  Island 
shows  from  a  great  distance  it.s  volcanic 
origin  and  character,  undulating  ridges  ris- 
ing in  numberless  conical  pean  from  300 

to  2000  feet  ahove  the  sea-level.  Although 
from  the  sea  the  island  .seems  desolate,  the 
land  around  the  hay  is  rich  in  vegetation, 
and  most  of  the  island  is  covered  with  grass, 
on  which  a  few  .slieep  seemed  to  be  li\nn^^  in 
luxury.  They  were  put  there  for  shipwTecked 
sailors,  and  as  they  seemed  to  tluriTe  splen> 
didly,  an  enterprising  New  Zealand^  had  just 
rented  the  island  for  pastoral  purposes,  at  the 
almost  nominal  rent  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 
Numerous  fnr-eeals  were  basking  on  the 
rocks,  and  we  also  found  a  few  good  .siea- 
leopards.  All  seemed  to  thrive  well,  their 
skins  being  smooth,  without  scar  or  cut;  and 
besides  us  human  beings,  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  enemies  in  those  waters. 

AN  ADV£.\TUU£;  ON  CAMPBELL  ISLAND. 

I  MAPE  several  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  Campbell  Island  in  company  with  my  friend 
Nils,  a  sturdy,  fair,  curly-haired  young  Nor- 
wegian seal-shooter.  ( ince  we  scaled  toj^e- 
ther  one  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  island, 
on  which  occasion  I  believe  ihai  Nils  saved 
my  life.  We  had  with  a  great  struggle  fought 
our  way  toward  the  ridge  which  fomiB  tihe 
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eastern  side  of  Perseverance  Bay;  a  hard 
climb  it  had  been,  amon^  rocks  and  amid  a 
densi^  undergrowth  of  i-land  scrub.  We  had 
hoped  to  find  albatro»ti  eggs,  but  found  only 
large  young  ones;  so  a^fcer  having  killM 
aome  of  the  Uu^  birds  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  we  proceeded  to  descend  the  moun- 
tain-side, it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  lonely 
whaler  down  in  the  bay,  with  its  white  crow's- 
nest  it  the  mainmast-head,  looked  like  a  lit- 
tle toy.  We  stnigpled  hard  with  our  hea^^y 
burdens.  Suddenly  I  felt  the  ground  give  way 
under  me,  and  was  qnite  unable  to  n^t  any 
footing  in  the  moist,  loose  soil.  Down  I  wont  up 
to  my  arm-pits.  The  weight  of  the  albatrosses 
helped  to  press  me  down,  and  the  mud  closed 
round  me  with  a  sucking  sensation.  Nils  was 
fighting  his  way  over  on  the  .slope  to  the  right, 
and  when  1  felt  that  I  was  sinking  1  cried  out 
to  him,  freed  myself  of  the  last  of  the  alba- 
trosses, and  held  my  gun  horizontally  above 
me.  It  caught  on  both  sides  of  the  hole,  and 
kept  me  up  until  Nils,  after  considerable  ef- 
fort, succMded  in  lifting  me  a  little.  By  our 
united  efforts  I  W88  soon  able  to  proceed 
down  the  moontain-side  again.  Later  on  we 
discovered  many  of  these  treacherous  holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  old  volcanic  cones;  they 
seemed  like  minor  craters,  now  cover.\^  v,  ith 
weak  branches  of  the  stunted  undergrowth. 

Whiie  duck-shooting  on  Campbell  Island 
I  came  upon  three  graceful  waders  of  the 
snipe  kind.  I  succeeded  in  securing  all,  and 
consider  them  a  valuable  part  of  that  small 
collection  which  I  brought  back  to  Melbourne. 
Except  in  places  where  brnshwood  in  some 
stunte<l  state  covered  the  ground,  grass  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  our  haidy  Scandinavian  species  of 
trees  would  do  well  there. 

TBB  PATE  OF  A  MESSAGE. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  October  and 
when  close  to  the  south  shore  sent  otf  two 
boats  in  search  of  seals.  On  this  occasion  one 
of  the  boats,  being  swamped  in  the  surf,  was 
immediately  crushed  against  the  rocks,  its 
crew  having  a  rather  narrow  escape  from 
drowning.  One  of  the  men  fought  bravely  in 
the  breakers  for  half  an  hour,  without  re- 
linquishing his  grasp  on  his  rifle. 

With  scrupulous  care  we  now  composed  a 
letter,  upon  which  each  of  ns  carefully  in- 
scribed his  signature.  Having  placed  it  in  a 
small  bladder  which  had  been  given  to  us 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Norwegian  consul  in 
Melboumer  we  consigned  it  to  the  waves, 
and  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  to  see  the  mail 


depart.  Much  to  our  chagrin,  a  large  alba- 
tross hove  in  sight,  and  before  our  message 
had  gone  many  yards  the  huge  bird  gobbled 
it  up. 

toinjg  the  next  few  days,  as  we  were 
proceeding  farther  into  the  fifties,  the  air 

and  the  water  kept  an  equal  temperature  of 
44°  F.  A  large  number  of  crested  penguins 
were  seen  jumping  about  like  small  porpoises, 
and  we  met  several  icebergs  from  100  to  150 
feet  high— solid  masses  of  floating  ice  with 
perpencQcular  walls,  their  tops  forming  un- 
broken plateaus.  On  Novembw  6,  in  latitude 
58°  14'  and  longitude  lf)2^  .T/.  we  sighted  an 
immense  barrier  of  ice,  or  chain  of  icebergs, 
extending  from  about  forty  tosixty  miles  from 
east  to  northwest.  The  top  was  quite  level 
and  absolutely  white,  and  wa?  at  least  300 
feet  high.  The  perpendicular  sides  were  dark 
gray,  with  large,  worn,  green  caves,  in  which 
the  furious  waves  were  raging  and  tearing, 
bursting  out  in  brilliant  foam  many  feet  in 
the  air.  iSeveral  icebergs  similar  to  those 
we  had  encountered  bafore  were  floating 
about  in  all  directions,  and  were  undoubtedly 
offspring  of  this  enormous  ice-mass. 

AK  ArCIDHNT. 

It  was  here  we  discovered  that  our  pro- 
peller was  out  of  order.  The  news  was  a 
great  blow  to  us  all.  Such  an  accident  whm 
in  the  ice  on  the  preceding  day  might  have 
proved  fatal,  as  at  one  time  we  had  had 
to  carry  a  press  of  sail  and  to  set  the  en- 
gine at  full  speed  to  manage  to  clear  our  way 
betwfpn  two  large  bergs.  Not  judging  it 
prudent  to  proceed  amid  the  ice  with  the 
vessel  in  a  crippled  state,  the  Aniardie  was 
again  headed  northward,  and,  favored  by 
strong  gales  from  the  southeast,  anchored 
in  Port  Chalmers  on  the  18th,  where  the  dam- 
age was  soon  repaired.  Having  obtained 
fresh  hands  from  Stewart  Island,  we  again 
stood  southward  on  November  2><.  Favor- 
able winds,  with  the  barometer  about  21)'^, 
continued  till  we  again  reached  the  fifties. 
By  the  time  we  reached  latitude  55®  the 
albatross  had  left  us,  and  likewise  the  Cape 
pigeon  {Doption  capense),  but  the  white-bel- 
lied .stormy  petrel  still  followed  in  our  track. 
A  roliber  gull  with  dark  brown  head  and 
white-bordered  wings,  and  a  small  blue  pet- 
rel, put  in  tlM»r  appearance. 

COLOR  OF  ANTARCTIC  BIRDS.  ' 

It  was  remarkable  to  see  how  the  plumage 
of  the  birds  gradually  changed  into  lighter 
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and  lighter  colors  as  we  drew  southward, 
altering  with  the  colors  of  the  surrounding:??. 
Whether  the  birds,  like  the  polar  hare,  also 
changfed  their  color  with  the  seasons,  I  had 

not  an  opportunity  to  notice;  but  it  is  clear 
that  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  al^o  Mother 
Nature  takes  care  of  all  her  children,  and 
protects  the  defenseless  from  the  eye  of 
their  lar^^er  enemies  by  giving  them  an  in- 
visible clothing.  It  was  thus  almost  impos- 
sible to  diaoover  the  magnificent  white  petrel 
when  it  was  on  the  dusling  snow.  It  was 
likewise  difficult  to  discover  the  white  seal 
when  it  stretched  itself  on  the  ice-does. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FROM  THE  CROVB-I^EBT. 

On  December  7  I  sighted  the  edge  of  the 
ice-pack  from  the  cro^\''s-nest,  and  shot  my 
first  seal,  which  was  of  the  white  kind,  its 
skin  being  injured  by  several  deep  scratches. 
It  was  cold  np  in  the  white  cask  on  the  main- 
top that  morning.  Before  us  were  the  ice- 
fields, vnih  the  strong  Ice-blink  in  the  air 
aliove.  us;  and  as  we  drew  near  to  the  edge, 
the  enow-white  petrels  became  more  and 
more  numerous.  They  are  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  pigeon,  but  much  more  graceful. 
Their  large  eyes  are  deep  black,  as  are  also 
their  bold,  curved  beak  and  their  elegant  web- 
bed feet.  They  seemed  almost  transparent 
as  with  spread,  quiet  wings  they  soared  in 
tJie  air  about  the  crow's-nest,  where  I  was 
hanging  on  to  one  end  of  a  large  telee- 
cope  heavy  enough  to  lift  me  in  seesaw 
fashion  far  out  of  the  nest  every  time  I  let 
it  glide  too  far  out  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  barrel.  Like  the  pricking  of  {lin.^  the 
.snow-cryntal--^  blew  against  my  face,  and  1 
had  continually  to  dry  the  telescope  glasses 
with  my  woolen  mittens,  as  the  vapor  from 
my  T)reath  settled  on  the  lenses  in  number- 
less crystals,  and  formed  an  extra  sheet 
of  glass.  Bnt  they  were  glorious,  those 
hours  on  the  lookout!  The  air  was  gen- 
erally clear,  and  the  Iniman  eye  conld  see, 
even  from  the  deck,  great  distances  within 
those  Southern  latitudes.  Only  from  the 
crow's-nest  can  one  fully  appreciate  the  super- 
natural charm  of  .Antarctic  scenery.  T^p 
there  you  seem  lifted  above  the  pettiness  and 
troubles  of  evei7«day  life.  Your  horison  is 
wide,  and  from  your  hiph  jto.sition  you  rule 
the  little  world  below  you.  Onward,  onward 
stretch  the  ice-ftelds^  the  narrow  channels 
about  the  ship  are  opened  and  closed  again  1^ 
current  and  wind,  and  as  you  strain  your  sight 
to  the  utmost  to  iind  the  best  places  for  the 
vessel  to  penetrate,  your  eyes  wander  from 


the  ship's  bow  out  toward  the  hoiriaon,  where 
floes  and  channels  seem  to  form  one  dense, 
vast  ice-field.  Ice  and  snow  cover  spars  and 
ropes,  and  everywhere  are  perfect  peace  and 

silence. 

We  always  ob.^erved  the  white,  shining  re- 
tiectiun  of  the  ice-tields  in  the  air,  and  we 
were  thus  warned  from  afar  even  of  the 
presence  of  a  narrow  stream  of  ice  or  an 
iceberg.  This  ice-blink  and  the  presence  of 
the  ndnte  peM  never  deodved  us. 

THE  HESeAGB  PROU  TBB  GAUEL 

When  the  swell  is  heavy  in  the  ice-pack  it 

is  often  very  difficnU  *'i  ascertain  from  which 
direction  it  comes;  and  just  as  ditiicult  as  it 
is,  just  so  important  may  it  be  that  it  should 
be  found  out  rightly,  as  the  safety  of  the 
sliip  might  wholly  depend  upon  correct  judg- 
ment as  to  this.  When  the  huge  ice-maseeB 
begin  to  move  and  screw  and  press  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  rising  and  fslling  in  a 
heavy  swell,  then  there  is  only  one  escape; 
namely,  to  work  the  vessel  into  the  fields 
away  from  the  side  from  which  the  gale 
blo'A-.  \  mi.stake  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  running  swell  has  often  proved  fatal, 
and  the  mistake  is  easily  made.  An  old  Arc- 
tic sealer  told  me  how,  in  hours  of  dread  in 
the  Arctic  ice-pa<  k.  he  had  laid  his  ear  down 
to  the  ice-floe  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the 
coming  swell,— that  terrihle  message  from 
the  furious  gale,— and  how  he  thus  had  dis- 
covered whence  the  gale  was  pressing,  and 
had  been  able  to  save  the  ship  from  destruc- 
tion. I  tried  his  method,  and  found  that  it 
worked  admirably.  What  is  well  worth  no- 
ticing is  that  open  water  nearly  always  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ice-pack  on  one  side  of  ice- 
bergs. The  icebergs  that  we  met  were  gen- 
ernlly  in  motion,  carried  onward  by  thf>  rifl- 
ing current;  often  they  ran  forward  in  tlie 
iee-field»  at  a  speed  of  several  knots,  piling 
up  the  huge  floes  before  their  cold,  glitter- 
ing bows;  but  behind  them  they  left  an  open 
sheet  of  water  large  enough  for  any  ship. 

Now,  there  would  of  course  be  many  dan- 
gers for  a  vessel  tuj^ged  along  in  the  ice-pack 
by  such  a  floating'  monster:  but  1  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  tins  method  might  be 
instrumental  in  saving  a  vessel  from  be- 
ing crushed  when  the  ice-field  is  moving 
heavily. 

ANTAUCTIC  ICE. 

The  difference  in  the  formation  of  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  ice,  as  is  well  known,  is  very 
great  While  the  Northern  bergs  mostly  con- 
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sist  of  a  large  ice-mass  nmning  up  into  num- 
bwlefls  towers  and  arches  reeembling  the 

mountain  peaks  which  surrounded  the  gla- 
ciers from  which  they  were  torn,  the  Ant- 
arctic bergs  are  solid  masses  of  floating  ice, 
with  perpendicular  walls,  and  an  unbroken 
plateau  on  the  top. 

All  showed  distinctly  whether  they  were 
broken  from  the  large  southerly  barrier  or 
discharged  from  the  glaciers  of  Victoria 
Land.  All  the  barrier  bergs  had  very  dis- 
tinct blue  lines  across  their  walls*  indicating 
the  aannal  growth  hy  siMwfall.  T%ese  lines 
were  of  course  not  to  be  found  on  the  glap 
cier  ice.  The  latter  also  showed  more  like- 
ness to  the  Northern  ice  than  did  the  for- 
mer. The  peaks  and  towers  of  the  Arctic 
icebergs  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
influence  of  ocean  currents  wearing  away 
the  softer  part  of  the  ice-mass  under  water, 
until  the  natural  hiw  of  gravitation  fwces 
it  to  up.set.  But  why  have  the  .\ntarctic  ice- 
bergs a  different  appearance?  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  Antarctic  waters  there  are  also 
currents.  Yet  even  ioebwits  that  have  o^one 
as  far  north  as  the  south  of  New  Zea- 
land have  all  maintained  the  marks  of  their 
Antarctic  origin.  I  cannot  see  any  other 
reason  for  this  dissimilarity  between  the 
bergs  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South 
but  that  the  Arctic  icebergs,  as  a  rule,  must 
pass  through  climes  which  in  temperature 
rapidly  change  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
and  the  iceberpjs  take  much  longer  time  in 
floating  southward  than  do  the  Antarctic  ice- 
bergs in  advancing  northward,  and  thus,  as 
a  rule,  the  Northern  iceber^js  exist  mudi 
longer  than  those  of  the  Antarctic. 

On  December  8,  in  latitude  t»ii^  45',  longi- 
tude 171°  sex,  large  streams  of  ice  were 
•  drifting  about  us;  a  strong  ice-blink  ap- 
peared toward  the  south,  and  the  presence 
of  the  elegant  white  petrel  gave  us  unmistak- 
able evidence  that  now  we  had  belore  us 
tliose  vast  ice-fields  into  which  the  gallant 
Sir  James  Ross,  on  January  5, 1841,  success- 
fully entered  with  his  famous  ships  the 
Erebus  and  the  Terror.  In  the  evening  we 
slowly  worked  our  way  in  through  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ice-pack,  which  consisted  of 
large  and  heavy,  hummocky  ice;  the  floes 
reared  on  end.  and  were  forced  aside,  with 
loud  reports,  by  our  strong  bow.  I  saw  mul- 
titudes of  the  Argonauta  antardica  every- 
where in  the  pack,  usually  swimming  about 
in  cavities  in  the  ice-floes,  evidently  seeking 
refuge  from  their  enemies,  the  whales,  which 
feed  principally  upon  them.  The  large-hnned 
whales,  or  what  in  Norway  are  called  blue. 


whales,  were  spouting  about  in  all  directions^ 
and  we  could  hear  the  sound  miles  away. 

We  shot  rapidly  among  three  or  four  of 
them,  but  in  taking  turn  the  line  attached  to 
the  bomb  broke  as  if  it  had  been  string. 
1%e  white  petrels  were  numttons  here,  and 

I  secured  more  of  them.  The  white-bellied 
petrel  departed  at  the  edge  of  the  pack, 
leaving  the  icy  regions  tu  its  darker,  hardier 
brethren. 

PECULIAR  MARKS  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  SEALS. 

We  shot  sovenl  seals,  but  seldom  saw 
more  than  one  or  two  together,  and  never 
more  than  seven.  Most  of  them  had  scars  and 
scratches  on  then*  skin.  Sir  James  Ross  no- 
ticed similar  wounds,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  been  inflicted  by  the  large  tusks  with 
which  the  sea-leopards  are  provided.  My 
opinion,  howevw,  is  Uiat  these  scan  must 
be  traced  to  an  enemy  of  a  different  specie.^ 
from  the  seal.  The  wounds  are  not  like 
the  ordinary  wounds  inflicted  by  a  tusk. 
Varying  from  two  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  they  are  strm'^^h*  nnrl  Trirrow;  and 
where  several  of  them  were  together  on  one 
animal,  they  were  too  far  apart  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  numerous  sharp  teeth  of  tiie 
seal.  That  this  unknown  and  destructive  en- 
emy of  the  seal  in  those  waters  is  of  a  superior 
and  more  dangerous  kind  than  the  seals  them- 
selves I  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the 
wounded  seals  never  had  any  scars  about  their 
head  and  neck,  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
heenthecaseif  battieshad  been  fought  among 
themselves.  That  the  grampus,  or  swordfish, 
is  doing  mischief  down  there  I  do  not  doubt; 
but  1  feel  just  as  sure  that  of  the  seals  we 
shot  but  few  received  their  scars  from  the 
sword  of  the  grampus  or  from  the  tusks  of 
other  seals.  If  my  opinion  holds  good,  it 
may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
scarcity  of  the  seals  in  regions  where  one 
would  think  that  these  animals  would  be 
found  in  abundance.^ 

When  we  entered  the  ice-pack  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  25°,  and  that  of  the 
water  L'S",  which  latter  temperature  contin- 
ued all  through  the  pack.  Penguins  were 
about  in  great  numbers,  and  they  waddled  to- 
ward us  on  the  floes  from  afar,  evidently  in- 
specting ship  and  crew  with  utmost  interest, 
wondering  what  we  were  and  whence  we  came. 

*  Regarding  the  statement  made  by  llr.  Borchgrevink 
conceminjr  the  scars  on  «eal«.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  says: 
•  The  I'.'n^'  srar-!  on  hair-Sf;il  in  tho  North  Atlantic  are 
beliered  to  be  caused  by  sharks'  bites,  and  the  same  may 
be  toM  is  tlM  Aiitiiew  OoeMM 
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We  had  no  difficnity  in  killing  some  of  them, 
atthongh  we  had  many  hard  chases,  and  many 
wore  the  cold  dippinjjs  we  ^^ot  for  thoir  .^ake. 

The  seals  we  killed  either  with  guns  orpikes. 
There  is  v«>ry  little  s])ort  attached  to  Beal-hnnt- 
ing,  specially  in  Antarctic  waters,  as  the  seals 
thoro  are  tame  through  ignorance  of  man's 
bloodthirsiiness.  Generally  they  were  asleep 
when  we  approached,  and  many  of  them  died 
without  havinn;  seen  their  murderers.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  slaughter  and  skinning  of  the  seal 
were  most  barbarous,  bloody,  and  hideous— 
unnecessarily  so.  Specially  cruel  is  thv  task 
when  seal-pikes  are  used.  Only  rarely  does 
a  seal  die  from  one  or  two  blows  of  the 
pike,  and  if  it  is  not  dead  it  ia  generally  con- 
sidered « all  the  better  » ;  for  it  is  easier  to  skin 
a  seal  whilp  it  is  half  alive.  In  the  utmost 
agony,  the  wretched  beast  draws  its  muscles 
away  from  the  sharp  steel  which  tears  away 
it!^  »kin,  and  thus  assists  in  parting  with  its 
own  coat. 

THE  ICE-PACK. 

On  the  14th  we  sip;hted  Balleny  Island, 
and  found  it,  according  to  Koss,  in  latitude 
66^  44',  lonfdtnde  164*^.  The  ice-floes  grew 
gradually  larger  as  we  approached  land,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  ice-pack  then  about 
us  was  for  a  great  part  discharged  from  the 
glaciers  of  Balleny,  as  some  of  them  carried 
stone  and  earth.  Although  the  highest  part  of 
Balleny  was  covered  with  mist  when  \\  e  w  ere 
near  it,  we  got  a  good  view  of  its  lofty  peak, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  1  -  J  <  H)  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  fize  and  shape  of  the  ice- 
pack about  Balleny  threatened  considerable 
danger  to  our  vessel,  and  many  anxious  hours 
did  we  spend  there.  Its  comparativi  ly  small 
surface  above  water  was  covered  with  snow 
several  yards  deep,  which  ran  out  in  long, 
sharp  pointfl  under  water.  Several  of  the.se 
points  strupk  otir  propeller  without  injuring 
it  seriously;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ves- 
sel, depending  entirely  on  its  sails,  would  have 
been  able  to  exist  long  in  such  ice.  Even  with 
steam  w*>  felt  how  small  and  powerless  we 
were  in  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  pack.  The 
temperature  of  Balleny  was  found  to  be  S4^. 
Finding  the  pack  nearly  impenetrable  in  this 
locality,  we  re.solved  in  seek  to  the  eastward 
the  track  where  the  Erebus  and  the  Ttrrur 
had  been  navigated  successfully. 

On  Decernlu  r  U3  we  moored  the  AninrHic 
to  a  large  Hoe  of  pancake  ice  which  told 
its  tale  of  the  previous  long  calm.  As 
far  as  eye  could  reach  nothing  but  one  im- 
mense field  of  ice  cotild  l)e  seen.  During 
the  afternoon  an  increasing  swell  made  our 


position  unsafe;  the  huge  ice-maaaes  rose 
and  fell  with  long,  slow  movements,  and  the 
sudden  shocks  that  the  side  of  our  vessel 
received  caused  her  to  tremble  from  keel  to 
crow'Miest.  On  December  22,  in  latiti^ 
GG**  3',  longitude  167°  37',  1  shot  a  wonder, 
ful  seal  of  ordinary  size  and  color,  but  with- 
out any  signs  of  ears,  and  with  a  very  thicb 
neck.  Not  one  of  our  old  sealers  on  board 
had  ever  seen  this  kind  before,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  skull,  which  I  had  prepared, 
was  accidentally  crushed. 

On  December  24  we  had  stormy  weather: 
the  evening,  however,  was  beautiful,  and  the 
sun  just  touched  the  horizon  on  its  lowest  de- 
scent. I  believe  that  we  are  the  only  peoplt 
who  ever  saw  the  midnight  son  on  Christmas 
eve.  On  Wednesday,  December  26^  we  crossed 
the  Antarctic  Circle. 

ACCIDENT  TO  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

On  the  28th  our  chief  engineer,  Johan- 
nesen,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  has 
legs  and  seriously  injure  his  hand.  He  was. 
however,  fixed  up  as  well  as  possible  by  tiie 
poor  medical  skill  at  oommaiicL  Both  nsates 
and  I  fornu^d  the  medical  board,  and  while 
one  read  in  an  old  doctor's  book  the  othen: 
acted.  It  was,  by  the  way,  mere  luck  that  the 
engineer  was  not  killed  by  his  accident.  We 
were  in  the  ice-pack  at  the  time,  and  as  the 
floes  spread,  and  left  small  pools  of  open 
water,  we  bad  a  f^h  northeny  breese,  and 
it  was  decided  to  try  to  fffess  southward  with  , 
the  aid  of  our  sails.  To  prevent  the  ice  from  j 
striking  uur  propeller,  the  engineer  had  to  j 
turn  the  propeller  shaft  in  the  eng^ne^roora. 
To  do  this  he  had  to  apply  a  long  and  heavy 
iron  bar  which  htted  into  spurs  in  a  solid 
wheel  or  ring  on  the  shaft.  Ht  ha.i  often 
done  this  successfully,  but  on  thi.s  occasion 
there  happened  to  l>e  some  .steam  left  in  the 
cylinders.  When  he  began  to  move  the  shaft, 
the  engine,  which  had  been  at  «  a  dead  »  be^ 
fore,  suddenly  started  to  work,  and  down 
came  the  iron  bar  with  fearful  velocity.  It 
just  missed  the  head  of  the  engineer,  who 
held  on  to  it,  threw  him  over,  cut  his  right 
forefinger  off,  and  broke  his  1^  just  above 
the  ankle, 

ll  was  a  long  and  dreary  time  for  Johan- 
nesen  down  there  in  a  dark  hole  near  the 
engine,  having  nothing  but  lamplight,  and 
hearing  about  the  wonderful  and  unknown 
lands  outside.  However,  he  was  an  enthusiast 
in  his  calling,  and  although  his  pulse  set 
off  with  feverish  speed,  it  gradually  settled 
down  to  the  regular  throbs  of  the  engine 
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at  his  side,  it  was  interesting  to  see  this 
energetic  man,  with  the  philosophy  of  his 

profession,  daily  taking  the  circumference  of 
his  poor  IcK  with  a  pair  of  compasses;  and  I 
should  not  have  felt  the  least  bit  astonished 
if  I  had  found  him  working  away  on  his 
swollen  limb  with  a  lai^  file  to  ^at  it  into 
its  proper  form. 

Shortly  afterward  one  of  our  youngest 
aailoiB  went  out  of  hia  mind.  He  had  been 
verj'  low-spiriled,  and  as.  owinp  to  the  acci- 
dent to  the  engineer,  he  had  to  take  a  turn 
as  stoker,  his  state  grew  worse.  Misfor- 
tunes seldom  come  alone,  and  in  an  expedi- 
tion where  every  one  is  dependent  on  an- 
other, an  accident  to  one  is  an  accident  to  all. 

New  Year's  eve  we  were  in  latitude  66°  47', 
longitude  174^8',  at  twelve  oVln  i:  While 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  we  rang  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  and  saluted 
with  our  guns  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  in 
latitude  67°  5',  longitude  1 7.')'  }.")',  I  secured 
a  specimen  of  a  Urge  penguin.  1  obtained 
only  four  of  these  hSds  in  all,  and  I  never 
saw  one  in  company  with  another  of  its 
kind,  which  fact  may  account  for  the  pro- 
foundly melancholy  expression  of  this  phleg- 
matic bird.  I  cannot  out  believe  that  even 
in  those  cold  regions  the  old  rule  [iroves 
true,  and  that  it  is  not  good  for  penguins 
to  be  alone. 

VlfTOKIA  LAND. 

On  January  14  we  came  again  into  open 
water,  having  spent  thirty-eight  days  in  work- 
ing our  passage  through  the  ice-pack.  A  clear, 
open  Rheet  of  water  was  now  before  us,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  The  only  mga  of  ice  was  a  small  piece 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  on  which  four  pen- 
guins appeared  to  be  rejoicing,  like  ourselves, 
in  the  splendid  weather  and  beautiful,  clear 
sky.  We  steered  straight  for  Cape  Adare, 
Victoria  Land,  which  we  si^^hted  two  days 
later.  On  the  Itith,  in  latitude  71"  45',  longi- 
tude 176^  S',  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
32°,  and  of  the  water  30°;  the  sky  was  per- 
fectly clear.  At  noon  we  stood  toward  the 
bay  to  the  northwest  of  Cape  Adare.  The 
cape,  which  is  in  latitude  71°  "ZSf,  longitude 
MV.r  T^^)%  rises  to  a  hei^^ht  of  :^77!>  feet,  and 
consists  of  a  large,  square  basaltic  rock  with 
perpendicular  sides.  Prom  there  we  saw  the 
coast  of  Victoria  Land  to  the  west  and  south 
as  far  as  the  f»ye  could  reach.  It  rose  from 
dark,  bare  rocks  into  peaks  of  perpetual 
ice  and  snow  12,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  Mount  Sabine  highest  of  all, 
standing  out  shining  in  the  rays  of  the  mid- 


night sun.  Conical  tops  covered  the  plateaus 
and  ran  over  in  mighty  glaciers.  I  counted 
as  many  as  twenty  of  them  in  the  dose 
vicinity  of  the  I!ay  of  Adare;  one  of  them 
seemed  covered  with  lava,  while  a  thick  layer 
of  snow  appeared  underneath,  resting  on  an- 
other layer  of  lava,  and  that  again  on  the 
billowy  surface  of  the  glacier.  A  volcanic 
peak  about  8000  feet  high,  which  was  com- 
paratively free  from  snow,  had  undoubtedly 
been  active  a  short  time  before. 

POSSESSION  ISLAND  AND  ITS  PELNGUINS. 

On  the  18th  wc  sighted  Posysession  Island,  ^ 
with  its  peculiar  contour  standing  sharply 
against  the  bright  &ky.  We  effected  a  svc- 
cessful  landing  on  North  Island,  pulling  our 
boat  up  on  shore,  where  we  were  at  once 
furiously  attacked  by  penguins,  which  fairly 
covered  the  surface  of  the  island,  and 
seemed  much  annoyed  at  seeing  us  for- 
eigners intruding  on  their  premises.  Their 
hoarse  screams  filled  the  air,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  strain  of  my  voice  that  on  land- 
ing I  addressed  my  countrymen  in  a  few 
words,  informing  them  that  we  were  the 
second  to  set  foot  on  this  island.  Sir  James 
Ross  had  preceded  us,  having,  fifty-four  years 
before,  landed  there  and  planted  the  English 
flag.  We  gave  three  cheers  for  tike  great 
British  navigator,  and  also  for  Commander 
Svend  Foyn. 

The  penguins  had  half-groNMi  young  ones, 
and  were  often  attacked  by  a  gray  robber  gall 
which  sailed  about  in  large  numbers.  I  saw 
two  of  these  birds  descend  on  the  island  and 
attack  a  penguin  family.  While  one  kept  the 
old  penguins  out  of  their  home,  the  other 
calmly  p'(  kt  1  a  large  piece  out  of  the  flesh 
of  a  young  penguin.  Indeed,  so  bold  was  this 
bird  that  several  times  I  had  to  use  my  stick 
in  sel  f -de  f ense.  The  surface  of  the  islaad  was 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  guano,  which 
in  time  might  prove  very  valuable  to  Aus- 
tralasia. 

It  was  most  remarkable  to  see  what  a 
regulated  system  of  roads  the  inhabitants  of 
Possession  had  arranged.  From  the  beach 
a  broad  main  track  led  straight  into  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  from  this  secon- 
dary roads  went  out  to  all  parts,  the  whole 
forming  a  network  of  roads  apparently  ruled 
by  a  most  civilised  department.  With  beak 
and  feet  the  penguins  had  carefully  put  away 
most  of  the  pebbles  and  stones  from  their 
footpaths,  and  where  snow  covered  the 
ground  the  roads  had  by  constant  use  he- 
come  80  smooth  and  so  neat  that  Macadam 
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in  all  his  glory  would  have  acknowledged 
himself  beaten^  The  most  eurioiis  thing  of  all 

was  the  way  in  which  the  penguins  seemed 
to  mainisiin  order  in  these  paths.  Currents  of 
penguins  were  continually  moving  from  and 
toward  the  beach.  While  the  fat  new  arrivals 
always  kept  to  the  ri|?ht,  the  thin  penguins, 
which  were  moving  utf  to  the  continent,  al- 
ways kept  to  the  left;  and  I  never  saw  any 
fiphling  amonfj  them.  The  colony  evidently- 
formed  one  peaceful  community. 

Penguins  are  monogaraistii,  and  seem  to 
have  great  respect  for  matrimonial  con- 
tracts. I  often  wondered  if  the  peace  which 
reigned  among  the  islanders  came  from  the 
fact  that  penguins  are  so  nearly  alike.  There 
conld  never  be  any  cana^  for  jealousy  in  the 
choice  of  wives,  for  one  is  exactly  the  image 
of  another.  Still,  the  right  male  ueemed  al- 
ways to  find  his  own  wife.  Morality  seemed 
thus  to  rale  among  these  myriads  of  penguins 
in  this  London  .Antarctica. 

The  penguins  which  we  met  here  were  the 
same  kind  that  we  met  everywhere  in  the  ice- 
pack. Th'  y  were  the  short-bellied  penguin. 
They  are  different  from  those  northern  pen- 
guins which  we  met  on  Campbell  island—  the 
rock-hopper  penguin,  which  are  all  crested: 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  over  each  eye  a  tuft 
of  long  yellow  feathers,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  Mephistopheles  in  miniature. 
Their  hoarse  scream  suits  their  pecnliar  look. 

Thoup:h  the  penpn^ins  which  we  met  on 
Possession  and  on  the  mainland  had  not  the 
yellow  ornaments  of  their  cousins  in  the 
North,  they  seemed  quite  happy  with  their 
own  plain  heads,  and  I  never  noticed  that 
they  tried  to  adorn  themselves  with  bor- 
rowed feathers. 

The  island  consists  of  volcanic  vesicular 
lava,  rising  in  the  southwest  into  two  pointed 
peaks  300  feet  in  height.  The  specimens  of 
rock  that  I  collected  on  Possession  Island  are 
entirely  of  volcanic  origin.  They  are  chiefly 
fragments  of  what  seems  to  be  a  basaltic 
rock  apparently  belonginj;  to  two  different 
ages.  The  fragments  belonging  to  the  older 
flow  show  evidence  of  the  lava  liavinj;  been 
much  frothed  up  by  steam  escaping  from  its 
pores,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or  pinkish  brown 
tint.  The  newer  lava  is  denser  and  of  a  black- 
ish-gray coloi-. 

I  scaled  the  highest  of  the  peaks,  and  called 
it  Peak  Archer,  after  E.  Archer  of  Rock- 
hampton.  (Queensland.  To  the  west  the  island 
slopes  gently  upward,  forming:  ^  bold  and 
conspicuous  cape,  which,  not  having  been 
named  by  Sir  James  Rossy  was  left  to  me  to 
christen.  I  gave  it  the  name  of  Baron  Fer- 


dinand von  Mueller,  whose  scientific  fame  i  J 
had  learned  to  value  even  when  a  boy.  I 

DISCOVERY  OP  VBGCTATION.  I 

(JuiTE  unexpectedly  I  found  vegetation  m 
the  rocks  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sea-  j 
level.  Vegetation  never  was  discovered  is  | 
snch  son&erly  latitudes  before.  It  is  a  ed-  1 
lular  cryptoKamous  plant -a  lichen.   Posse?-  ' 
sion  Island  is  situated  in  latitude  71*  5^".  t 
longitude  171°  lO'.  it  was  remarkably  frer  I 
f  rom  snow.  I  judged  it  to  be  f  rom  900  to  3ry 
acres  in  extent.  We  gave  it  the  name  of  Sir 
James  HoAfi  Island.  (Jn  the2Uth  we  8teame>i 
southward,  and  siglited  Colman  Island  at  mid- 
night on  the  following  day.  Fii»)itig  the  east' 
ern  cape  of  thi-=  bsrge  island  unnamed,  we 
called  it  Cape  Uscur,  in  honor  of  our  kio^ 
whose  birthday  happened  to  be  that  day.  I 
noticed  great  irregularities  in  our  compaas 
at  Colman  Island,  which  doubth  ss  <T!rtaics 
secrets  of  scientihc  value  that  would  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  future  Antarctic 
expeditions.  On  the  22d  we  were  in  latitude? 
71''.    No  whales  app^'arinf,',  it  wa.'?  decided 
to  head  northward  again,  alLHough  we  aii 
regretted  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
us  to  proceed  farther  south. 

THE  PIR8T  LANDING  ON  THE  A.NTABCnC 

CONTINENT. 

On  the  28d  we  were  again  at  Cape  Adare, 
and  the  coast-line  presented  a  most  original 

and  magnificent  aspect,  the  huge  snow-capped 
peaks  shining  and  glittering  with  singular 
whiteness  and  beauty  in  the  glorious  light 
of  the  sun  of  noon  and  midnight. 

Iceber<r.^  of  large  size  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  and  showed  distinctly  whether  they 
were  broken  from  the  big  barrier  or  dij*- 
charged  from  the  glaciers  on  Victoria  Land. 
Like  fairy  palaces  were  these  masterpieces 
of  nature  floating  about,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
that  the  eye  of  mortal  man  seemed  unworthy 
of  such  beauty— beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, terrible  in  their  gigantic  majesty,  the 
crystals  of  their  walls  glittering  in  the  sun, 
while  caves  and  arches  were  half  hidden  in 
a  mist  of  azure  bine,  and  about  them  the 
ocean,  roarin*;  sometimes  with  f^eat  ftiry. 
threw  waves  far  up  against  their  perpen- 
dicular sides,  to  fall  back  again  in  clou<fe  of 
foam. 

We  landed  at  Cape  Adare  that  nij;ht,  being 
the  first  human  creatures  to  put  foot  on  the 
mainland.  A  peculiar  feeling  of  fascination 
crept  over  each  of  m,  even  to  the  most  pro- 
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saic  natures  in  our  boat,  a»  we  gradually 
drew  near  to  the  beach  of  this  unknown 
land.  Some  few  cakes  of  ice  were  floating 
about,  and  looking  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
I  even  discovered  a  jelly-fish,  apparently  of 
the  common  light  blue,  transparent  kind.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  catch  the 
jelly-fish,  or  from  a  strong  desire  to  be  the 
first  man  to  put  foot  on  this  terra  inaHjiiila, 
but  as  soon  as  the  order  was  given  to  stop 
pulling  the  oars,  I  jumped  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  1  thus  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
being  the  first  man  on  shore,  and  relieving 
the  boat  of  my  weight,  thus  enabling  her  to 
approach  land  near  enough  to  let  the  captain 
jump  ashore  dry-shod. 
Vol,  U.-Tft. 


I  had  painted  a  Norwegian  flag  on  a  large 
box,  which  we  fastened  on  a  strong  pole  near 
the  place  where  we  landed;  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  crew  to  be  entertained  by  the 
penguins,  I  proceeded  alone  to  investigate 
the  peninsula  and  to  make  collections.  I 
found  seaweed  on  the  beach;  but  whether 
it  had  grown  on  the  shores  of  Victoria 
l^nd  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  consequences  of  the  warm 
current  running  northeast  which  we  expe- 
rienced in  Victoria  Bay  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  importance.  When  we  look  upon 
those  phenomena  which  cause  and  accom- 
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pany  the  lar^e  currents  of  the  ocean  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  we  are  justified  in  an- 
ticipating that  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
similar  phenomena  take  place.  Norway  would 
be  almost  uninhabitable  if  the  (]ulf  Stream 
did  not  send  its  warm  water  along  the  Nor- 
wegian coast;  and  the  rich  fisheries  in  those 
waters  and  at  Newfoundland,  and  on  other 
well-known  fishing-grounds,  are  all  more  or 
less  dependent  on  currents  of  the  ocean. 

la  it,  then,  improbable  that  the  warm  cur- 
rent in  the  bay  at  Victoria  I^jind  plays  a  sim- 
ilar, even  if  inferior,  part  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere  to  that  of  the  (lulf  Stream  in  the 
Northern?  When  I  take  into  consideration 
those  phenomena  which  we  already  have  as 
facts  at  hand  from  Victoria  l«ind  Hay,  I  am 
strengthened  in  my  belief  as  to  startling  re- 
sults of  further  investigations  of  the  south- 
erly currents  and  of  the  shores  they  touch. 

Our  landing-place  was  a  sort  of  peninsula 
gently  sloping  down  from  the  steep  rocks 
of  Cape  .Adare  until  it  ran  into  the  bay  as 
a  long,  flat  beach  covered  with  pebbles.  The 
peninsula  forms  a  complete  breakwater  for 
the  inner  bay.  Penguins  were,  if  possible, 
even  more  numerous  here  than  on  Posses- 
sion Island,  and  they  were  discovered  on  the 
cape  as  far  up  as  K^K)  feet.  The.se  birds 
lead  a  strange  sort  of  life.  They  often  live 


for  days  without  food,  for  it  must  necessa- 
rily take  them  two  or  three  days  to  reach 
an  altitude  of  1000  feet  on  the  rocks 
where  some  of  them  were  nested;  and  as 
the  Argonauia  antorctica  and  fish  form  their 
food,  it  is  evident  that  in  some  way  they 
can  store  away  food  for  days.  Having  col- 
lected specimens  of  the  rocks,  and  found 
the  same  cryptogamic  vegetation  here  as  on 
Possession  Island,  we  again  pulled  on  board, 
considerable  difficulty  being  experienced  in 
regaining  our  vessel,  which  had  drifted  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  was  separated  from  us  by 
the  heav7  ice-drift. 

FUTURE  EXPLOKATIO.N. 

I  BELIEVE  that  Cape  Adare  is  the  very  place 
where  a  future  scientific  expedition  might 
stop  safely  even  during  the  winter  months. 
From  the  spot  where  we  were  several  acces- 
sible spurs  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the  cape, 
and  from  there  a  gentle  slope  runs  on  to  the 
great  plateau  of  Victoria  I^nd.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  penguin  colony,  their  undisturbed 
old  nests,  the  appearance  of  dead  seals 
(which  were  preserved  like  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  must  have  lain  there  for  years), 
the  vegetation  on  the  rocks,  and  lastly  the 
flat  table  of  the  cape  above,  all  indicated 
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that  here  is  a  i)lace  where  the  powers  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle  do  not  display  the  whole 
severity  of  their  forces.  Neither  ice  nor 
volcanoes  seemed  to  have  ra^ed  on  the  pen- 
insula at  (Ai\te  Adare,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend a  future  scientific  expedition  to  choose 
that  place  as  a  center  of  operations.  Un 
this  particular  spot  there  is  ample  space  for 
house,  tents,  and  provisions. 

I  myself  am  willing  to  he  the  leader  of  a 
party  to  be  landed  either  on  the  pack  or 
on  the  mainland  near  Colman  Island.  Vrom 
there  it  is  my  scheme  to  work  toward  the 
south  magnetic  pole,  calculated  to  be  in 
latitude  7")°  5',  longitude  150°  E.  Should 
the  party  succeed  in  penetrating  so  far  into 
the  continent,  the  course  should,  if  possible, 
be  laid  for  Cape  Adare,  there  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  expedition.  As  to  the  zoo- 
logical results  of  future  researches,  I  expect 
great  discoveries.  It  would  indeed  be  remark- 
able if  on  the  unexplored  Victoria  conti- 
nent, which  j)r()bal)ly  extends  over  an  area  of 
4,0(X),0<)()  square  miles,  there  should  not  be 
found  animal  life  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  It  is  of  course  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  unknown  land  around  the 
axis  of  rotation  might  be  found  to  consist 
of  islands  joined  only  by  perpetual  ice  and 


snow;  but  the  appearance  of  the  land,  the 
color  of  the  water,  with  its  sounding.s,  in 
addition  to  the  niovements  of  the  Antarctic 
ice,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  land 
much  more  extensive  than  a  mere  group  of 
islands. 

ANTARCTICA. 

.Antakctica,  whether  a  continent  or  an 
archipelago  the  islands  of  which  are  united 
by  thick  sheets  of  ice,  is,  as  was  said  above, 
considered  to  have  a  superficial  area  of  4.CKX),- 
000  square  miles,  being,  therefore,  larger 
than  .Australia.  The  great  chain  of  volca- 
noes in  Victoria  Uind  rise  over  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  the  South  American  side 
of  Antarctica  is  the  active  volcano  of  Bridg- 
man  and  the  large  and  partly  submerged  vol- 
cano of  Deception  Island,  with  a  crater  over 
five  miles  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which, 
built  up  of  alternating  layers  of  ice  and  vol- 
canic scoria?,  rise  1S(X)  feet  above  the  sea. 
Sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Eocene  age,  with 
fossil  trees,  were  discovered  in  lS9i^  at  Sey- 
mour Island;  and  the  French  ship  Talisman, 
off  the  .Antarctic  continent  many  years  pre- 
viously, dredged  fragments  of  rock  contain- 
ing a  fossil  jdant  characteristic  of  the  Trias- 
sic  rocks  of  Europe.   Near  Laurie  Island,  in 
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the  South  Orkneys,  limestone  occurs.  These 
rocks  are  of  special  interest  as  confirming 
the  theory  that  Antarctica  is  a  continent 
rather  than  an  archipelago,  for  the  micro- 
cline  granite,  with  garnet  and  tourmaline 
and  the  mica-schists,  must  have  had  a  con- 
tinental origin,  such  rocks  being  almost  un- 
known in  oceanic  islands. 

AFTER  SMALL  WHALES. 

After  struggling  for  several  hours  against 
tide  and  ice,  we  were  observed  from  the 
crow's-nest,  and  fought  our  way  safely  to 
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the  ship.  We  now  stood  northward  again, 
and  on  the  26th,  in  latitude  (>;>*'  52',  longi- 
tude 1G9°  5G',  again  ran  into  the  ice-pack. 
The  following  day  we  fired  into  a  small-finned 
whale,  the  flesh  of  which  forms  an  excellent 
•lish.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  near 
enough  to  this  monster  to  kill  it.  It  ran  out 
a  considerable  length  of  line,  and  the  ice-pack 
being  very  dense,  our  boats  could  not  reach  it. 
Armed  with  a  whale-lance,  I  jumped  upon  an 
ice-floe,  from  that  to  another,  and  soon  strug- 
gled near  where  the  whale  was  spouting,  with 
its  huge  head  above  water,  tearing  and  strug- 
gling on  the  line  that  held  it.  In  approaching 
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the  whale  I  pot  new  proof  of  the  deceptive  boat,  how^ever,  it  shot  straight  down  a^^in. 

appearance  of  the  ice-floes.  Jumping  upon  a  dragging  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  it. 

large,  thick  block  of  ice,  as  I  thought,  I  went  It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  we  all 

straight  through  a  soft  mass  of  ice  and  snow;  climbed  into  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  soon 

and  it  was  with  considerable  effort  that  I  kept  was  pointing  in  the  air,  clear  of  the  water, 

myself  from  sinking  until  the  men  who  had  I  even  found  time  to  get  my  long  ice-booti?  off. 

followed  reached  me  a  stick  and  pulled  me  which  fact  plea.sed  the  old  tiirs  so  much  that 

up  on  the  fioe,  where  I  lanced  the  whale.  we  all  joined  in  laughter  on  our  perch,  in 

These  small  whales  gave  us  a  good  deal  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  we  were  in. 
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of  trouble.  Thus,  when  we  were  once  lying  in 
a  rather  large  pool  of  open  water,  we  fired 
into  one  of  them  from  the  ship.  We  lowered 
a  boat,  and  tried  hard  to  get  near  it,  but 
without  success;  every  time  it  saw  our  boat, 
down  it  went.  Then  we  resolve<l  to  try  a 
rather  risky  game— « to  underhaul  the  line.» 
We  pulle<l  the  boat  straight  up  to  the  vessel, 
where  the  line  hung  in  a  curve  down  to  the 
water,  from  time  to  time  tightening  as  the 
whale  pulled  on  it.  We  placed  the  rope  in 
the  groove  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  j)ulled 
away  right  merrily.  Of  course  this  went  all 
right  as  long  as  the  whale  kept  near  the 
surface,  and  we  managed  to  get  close  up  to 
where  it  was  spouting.   When  it  saw  the 


THE  AURORA. 

On  February  1,  in  latitude  66°,  lonjptude 
172**  .'U',  we  ran  into  open  water  again,  hav- 
ing this  time  spent  only  six  days  in  the  ice- 
pack. On  the  17th  the  aurora  appeared, 
stronger  than  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  North. 
It  ro.se  from  the  southwest,  stretching  in  a 
broad  stream  up  toward  the  zenith  and  down 
again  toward  the  eastern  horizon.  The  phe- 
nomenon this  time  had  quite  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  what  we  saw  on  October  20. 
It  now  presented  long,  shining  curtains  rising 
and  falling  in  wonderful  shapes  and  shades, 
sometimes  seemingly  close  down  to  our  mast- 
heads. It  evidently  exerted  considerable  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  magnetic  needle  of  our  com- 
pass. 

SPERM-WHALES. 

In  latitude  44°  H;"/,  longitude  147"  34',  we 
met  with  a  great  numlxr  of  sperm-whale.'^. 
We  hunted  them  in  our  boata,  and  .secured 
one,  and  I  had  on  this  occasion  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  most  active  part  in  that  bril- 
liant sport. 

It  must  have  been  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  discovered  the  sperm-whales, 
some  three  miles  off  to  starboard.  We  low- 
ered four  l)oat.s,  and  pulled  for  our  very 
lives  to  get  near  the  place  where  they  were 
$?wimming.  Having  reached  them,  we  fired 
the  gun  at  the  bow,  and  the  harpoon  sank 
its  whole  length  into  the  body  of  a  whale. 
The  wounded  monster  made  one  tremendous 
bound  forward,  blew  air,  water,  and  blood 
out  of  its  spouting-hole  with  a  noise  like 
steam  escaping  from  a  safety-valve,  hit  our 
boat  twice  gently  with  its  tail,  and  plunged 
into  the  deep  with  terrible  force.  In  a  min- 
ute we  saw  nothing  but  water  and  foam  about 
us,  and  the  line  ran  from  aft,  where  it  was 
coiled,  along  the  boat,  through  our  arms, 
and  over  the  bow  with  great  velocity— so 
rapidly  that  .smoke  arose  from  the  wood 
of  the  groove  at  the  1m)W.  where  the  line 
descended  into  the  depths.  W'v  stuck  to  this 


ON  THE  MAINLAND. 

whale  till  long  after  dark.  Every  time  it 
came  to  the  surface  we  made  the  line  fast  on 
board  the  boat,  and  skimmed  along  the  ocean 
at  tremendous  speed.  .\t  last  we  had  to 
take  our  line  on  board  the  ve.ssel,  as  the  sea 
grew  rough  and  the  wind  freshened.  All 
night  the  whale  kept  on  pulling  the  large 
vessel  at  a  speed  of  several  knots  straight 
against  a  strong  breeze,  and  just  at  noon  the 
next  day  we  succeeded  in  killing  it. 

We  struggled  for  several  days  with  a  furi- 
ous storm  of  distinctly  cyclonic  character, 
which  turned  spirally  from  northwest  to 
.south,  reaching  its  maximum  strength  from 
the  south.  We  had  to  use  oil  toprotei't  us  from 
the  enormous  waves.  We  sighted  the  coast 
of  Tasmania  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  entered 
Port  Phillip  on  the  12th,  five  months  and  a 
half  after  our  departure  from  Melbourne. 

CO.\IMERCI.\L  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  recent  .\ntarctic  expedition  was  a 
commercial  one,  and  commercially  it  was  a 
failure,  because  we  did  not  find  the  right 
whale,  so  valuable  for  its  whalebone.  The 
Antiirctic  was  fitted  out  for  the  hunt  of 
that  particular  kind  of  whale;  nevertheless, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  re.'^ult  of 
the  expedition  would  have  lK;en  much  better 
had  we  worked  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
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1  do  not  by  any  meains  consider  the  fact  of 
our  not  having  met  mth  the  rijjht  whale  in 
those  seas  as  conclusive  proof  of  their  non- 
existence in  the  bay  at  Victoria  l^nd.  The 
Antarctic  found  the  ri^jht  whale  at  Camin 
bell  Island  in  the  winter-time;  the  l)oats 
fastened  to  five  of  them,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  was  caught.  Now,  to  me  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  these  whales 
go  south  to  the  Irny  of  Victoria  l«ind,  where 
Koss  saw  them,  in  the  summer,  and  return 
north  in  the  winter.  It  would  seem  incredible 
that  a  man  of  Sir  James  Ross's  standing, 
supported  as  he  was  by  able  scientists  and 
experienced  whalers,  should  have  made  a 
grave  error  when  he  said  that  this  valuable 
whale  was  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in 
those  Southern  latitudes. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  whale,  as  we  found  it  there,  and  the 
right  whale,  in  the  method  of  spouting,  is 
so  striking  that  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server could  not  easily  be  deceived.  \  vry 
possibly,  had  we  penetrate«l  farther  into  the 
large  op»en  bay  discovered  by  Uoss  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  volcanic  peaks  Erebus  and 
Terror,  we  too  would  have  found  the  right 


whale  in  great  numbers.  We  saw  very  many 
blue  whales,  but  had  not  the  appliances  to 
take  them. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  International  (Jeo- 
graphical  ( 'ongre.ss,  we  f ound  few  seals.  They 
increased,  however,  in  numln^r  as  we  worke<l 
eastward,  and  seemed  afraid  of  the  land.  All 
of  the  seals  that  we  met  on  the  shore  showed 
much  uneasiness,  and  speedily  made  for  the 
water,  a  fact  which  strengthened  my  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  large  enemy  of  the  seal 
on  the  continent.  1  do  not  doubt  that  the 
seals  congregate  together  in  larger  numbers 
at  .some  places  on  the  bay. 

I  consider  the  guano-beds  which  we  dis- 
covered of  great  commercial  importance, 
and  they  ought  to  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  business  men.  The  speci- 
men which  I  brought  back  with  me  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  ammonia. 

Furthermore,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
specimens  of  rock  which  I  brought  back  with 
me,  the  possible  and  probable  presence  of 
valuable  minerals  on  the  continent  is  proved, 
although  the  lava  and  the  volcanic  as^pect  of 
the  coast-line  do  not  speak  favorably  for  the 
presence  of  heavy  metals  near  the  surface. 

C.  E.  Borchgrevink. 
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TO  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON, 


PMraBBOB  OP  DflMMltAlltAM  AT  OOLiniBU,  ON  BIB  BBTDSK  PBOH  ABBOADk 


MY  Persian,  leave  the  Eternal  Fire, 
And  leave  to  read  the  Boented  BCroll, 
Pdhlavi,  Pali;  nor  desire 

Always  that  glory  to  miroU, 
Your  bright  Avesta;  day  and  night 
God  did  di\-ide  with  sun  and  star 
To  show  that  equal  in  His  sight 

Labor  and  rest*  in  mortals,  aro. 
A  fragment  yet  of  unspent  youth 

Is  left;  and  yours  the  social  grace 
That  finds  sweet  passages  for  truth. 
And  tnfinga  the  sonl  into  tbe  face; 
As  oft  I  ]>rove,  whose  •winter  hour 

More  than  my  blazin^^  lo^  you  cheer. 
And  dropping  many  a  sudden  flower 

Of  Orient  speech  make  Shiraz  hero^ 
The  while  with  golden-clouded  pipes. 

Amid  my  books,  at  kindly  ease. 
We  seek  to  cast  anew  the  types 

Of  that  old  Tkvth  which  cannot  cease; 
You  long  to  chase,  uncaptured  yet, 

The  young  wild-fire  of  Shelley's  mind, 
And  how  your  Zoroaster  met 

His  Shadow  in  the  garden  find; 
And  still  the  talk  will  smoothly  veer 

To  Shakspere,  and  our  England  blend 
With  Time's  lone  namee— hid  poets  dear, 
Like  liim  I  prize,  once  Sidney's  friend, 
Greville,  wise  matter  gravely  mixt. 
Whose  thoughts,  he  said,  were  «  eagW 
food*  — 

As  ours  should  be,  who  late  have  fixt 

Our  eyrie,  lord  of  all  the  wood. 
On  Momingside;  young  eagles  there 

Try  with  contiuitaon  of  their  wings 
Who  first,  with  pinions  smiting  air. 

The  sunrise  from  his  plumage  flings— 
Columbia's  brood:  thwe,  even  as  saith 

!  Uir  own  glad  Scriptures,  under  God, 
6he  stirs  the  nest,  she  thittereth 

Over  her  young,  and  spreads  abroad 
Her  wings,  and  taketh  them,  and  bears 

Them  on  her  wings  ah,  too  SOOU  fiown. 
Our  eagles,  gone  to  noble  cares 

And  tasks  of  greatness  all  their  own! 
But  few  shall  such  a  realm  survey 

As  you  have  won,  -nd,  craving  more, 
Like  Alexander,  will  not  stay 

Your  Indian  conquest,  who  beforo 


Iran  and  Hellas  ruled;  refrain 

To  tempt  the  Heavens  with  doing  well, 
Lest,  from  my  side  too  early  ta'en. 

Only  your  memoiy  with  me  dwell. 
But  come!  now  burns  the  autumn  sea, 

September-golden,  languid  blue, 
Long  morning  hours;  till,  wild  and  free, 

With  wings  as  if  the  great  deep  flew, 
The  wind  comes  up  the  harbor-mouth, 

And  breaks  the  calm,  and  beads  the  crest, 
And  hues  the  purple-watered  South, 

And  glitters  down  the  fluttering  West; 
Day  slowly  dies,  nor  gathers  gloom— 

A  8oft«r  beauty;  faintly  clear 
Through  reachea  of  the  rosy  bloom 

Revolves  the  silver  starry  sphwe; 
Still  blows  the  fragrant  brine;  once  more 

The  island-gateways  flood  with  light; 
The  moon  is  up;  put  off  from  shore, 

And  lapt  on  tides  of  wakefnl  nighl^ 
And  blowing  with  the  canvas  cloud. 

Know  me  in  my  Atlantic  home— 
The  wave-wet  deck,  the  singii^  shroud. 

The  rail  half  buried  in  the  foam! 
Next  morn,  new  iovs.  T  were  long  to  tell 

This  Eijsex;  1  am  grown  too  fond, 
Too  many  years  have  loved  it  well, 

And  roved  dark  wood  and  lilied  pond 
In  my  first  days;  I  promise  you 

The  bird's-nest,  though  the  bird  be  flown; 
Come^  learn  the  boy  you  never  knew. 

Prom  odors  of  the  pine-tree  blown, 
And  heavy  salt-scents  of  the  sea, 

And  distant  gleams,  like  Virgil's  bough; 
So  shall  our  mutual  memories  be 

Life-whole,  as  lovt*  Is  heart-whole  now. 
Then  shall  you  go  from  out  the  gold 

October  to  your  Star>leaved  Book, 
And  those  gray  manuscripts  unrolled 

Whereon  the  learned  r;!rsc»'s  look, 
And  they  forget  these  changing  lights 

Of  room  and  even,  here  ImIow; 
To  eyes  like  yours,  how  must  our  Heights 

Like  God's  eternal  sunrise  show! 
So  springeth  there  the  dawning  truth 

Of  that  forever  breaking  mom 
Whose  Orient  in  the  heart  of  youth 

With  shining  strength  is  newly  born. 


Bkvb«lv,  Mam., 


G,  &  Waodbtrry, 


Vol.  U.-67-58. 
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TRIBAL  LIFE  AMONG  THE  OMAHAS. 


NAL  STUDIES  OF  INDIAN  UFB. 


KOM  one  of  the  tio-called 
« cities*  of  the  upper 
Missouri  armed  only 
with  80  much  pjovern- 
mentai  indorsement  as 
would  insure  me  courte- 
ous assistance  from  of- 
ficers stationed  at  posts 
on  the  frontier,  and  the  respectful  recogni- 
tion of  reservation  officials,  I  set  out  upon 
my  journey  into  the  Indian  country.  Tt  was 
years  ago,  but,  except  for  the  personal  mile- 
stones down  the  vista,  it  would  seem  to  me 
as  distant  as  a  dream.  Fw  I  k>hoI(i  fields  of 
wavinp  g^ain  where  then  was  unbroken  prai- 
rie, the  glistening  track  of  the  locomotive 
where  the  btilblo  trail  broke  through  the  sod, 
and  thriving  towns,  the  ambitious  spires  of 
which  rise  incisive  above  the  sky-line,  where 
then  was  only  the  Indian  home,  as  unobtru- 
sive and  as  harmonious  with  nature  as  the 
nest  of  the  bird;  and  I  hear  the  «bu8y  hum 
of  men,»»  the  tones  of  many  people  speaking 
many  tongues,  where  then  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  cry  of  the  coyote,  the  wings  of 
the  locust,  or  the  waves  of  the  wind  on  the 
wide  sea  of  the  tall  prairie-grass. 

It  was  in  a  stout  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  well-conditioned  mules,  and  packed 
in  with  boxes,  bundles,  tin  cans,  blankets, 

4S0 


and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  camper  y^ho 
takes  his  life  in  his  own  hand,  and  deponds 
only  upon  his  own  providence  as  he  goes  out 

into  an  unknown  land  for  an  unknown  time, 
cutting  olf  all  communications  with  any  base 
of  supplies  behind  htm.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  recite  my  many  adventures  as  I 
toiled  on  over  what  was  in  my  early  school- 
days the  Great  American  Desert,  leaving  be- 
hind even  the  most  intrepid  pioneer,  crossing 
the  very  frin^^e  of  civili'/^iition,  until  at  last  I 
came  out  upon  the  boundless  prairie,  w  here 
no  plow  had  ever  turned  a  fiurow,  and  the 
grass  reached  to  the  top  of  my  wagon.  This, 
and  nothing;  more:  not  the  plimmer  of  water 
anywhere;  not  a  cloud  in  the  white  sky  to 
temper  with  a  shadow  the  intense  glare  of 
the  August  sun;  not  a  landmark  to  help  the 
eye  to  measure  distance;  and  silence,  save 
for  the  rustle  of  the  yellow  grass  and  the 
muffled  tread  of  the  mules  in  the  rich,  black 
loam.  There  was  no  touch  of  familiarity  in 
the  .scene,  no  association  of  sonpr  or  ston>': 
only  a  vague  impression  that  a  race  had 
pamed  over  and  left  no  trace.  I  could  find 
nothinjj  to  connect  myself  with  nature  so 
unaltered  by  man;  there  was  nothing  here 
on  my  own  plane  of  life;  and  thus,  alone  and 
self-centered,  a  sense  of  loneliness  began  to 
oppress  me^  when  a  sound  fdl  upon  my  ear- 
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a  strange  sound,  but  with  a  human  tone  in 
it.  It  trembled  through  the  air  with  more 
penetration  than  volume,  rising  and  falling 
in  weird  cadences.  Out  over  the  rolling  prai- 
rie I  saw  on  one  of  the  billowy  hills,  sharply 
defined  above  the  horizon,  an  Indian  on  hotM- 
back;  his  head  was  erect,  and  his  statuesque 
body  was  one  with  the  pony  that  with  droop- 
ing nead  ambled  along  in  ito  own  unoonacioaB 
independence. 

The  easy  figure,  the  wayward  song,  the 
solitary  man  in  the  vastness  of  incontami- 
nate  nature,  the  apparent  content  of  him, 
the  absence  of  all  concern  with  time,  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  teeming  life  out  of  which  I 
had  come,  and  which  was  even  now  surging 
toward  him,  threatening  to  engulf  his  race, 
touched  a  new  thought-center  and  awoke  a 
new  interest.  Old  prejudices,  old  opinions, 
wore  all  behind  me;  I  had  crossed  ^e  line, 
another  race  had  welcomed  me  with  a  song^ 


the  complexities  of  details  which  make  up 
the  «  simple  life»  of  the  race  we  are  so  rap- 
idly supplanting  on  this  continent. 

I  have  lived  with  the  Indian  in  his  homes. 
Sometimea  -it  was  the  « wickiup.n  a  mere 
dnsfenr  of  branchea  twisted  together;  some- 
times a  framework  covered  with  mats  made 
of  rushes,  or,  as  in  forest  tribes,  with  the 
bark  of  the  elm-tree.  These  bark  hooses  are 
still  found  among  the  Winnebagos,  and  they 
are  not  unlike  a  section  of  the  long  boose  of 
the  Iroquois. 

Indian  dwellings  are  generally  communal. 
In  the  long  house  each  family  has  a  section 
and  a  fireplace  of  its  own.  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  long  house  was  built 
by  setting  up  three  poIe.s  in  a  triangle,  tgring 
their  tops  together.  Several  of  these  groups 
were  placed  in  a  line,  and  over  all  mats  were 
laid.  Within  each  triangle  of  poles  dwelt  a 
family,  having  its  separate  fire;  siz,  eight,  or 
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and  casting  the  old  standards  aside,  1  began 
the  study  of  the  Indian  in  his  own  home,  by 
his  side,  frmn  his  own  standpoint. 

In  the  years  which  have  pas.sed  since  then 
I  have  never  ceased  to  strive  patiently  for 
more  knowledge  of  the  Indian.  I  have  gone 
i)ack  with  him  into  the  dim  past,  have  shared 
with  him  the  changing  present,  have  tried  to 
forecast  his  future,  have  alternately  hoped 
and  despaired  for  him,  immed  always  by  the 
desire  which  is  sure  to  arise  in  those  who 
succeed  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  real 
character— the  intense  desire  to  «do  some- 
thing »  for  his  bettwraent;  his  protection,  if 
you  will.  In  these  papers  I  can  give  only 
bits  of  the  knowledge  gained,  only  hints  of 


ten  fires  were  often  seen  in  perspective  down 
the  middle  of  the  long  dwelling.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  communal  houses  were,  and 
are,  large  square  structures  of  logs,  having, 
in  some  tribes,  carved  posts  within  and  totem- 
poles  without.  Hiere  are  compartnmitB  along 
the  side  walls  in  which  each  family  sets  up  its 
own  hearthstone.  Families  living  in  single 
habitations  gratify  their  communal  feeling  by 
hnddling  their  hute  together,  sometimes  con- 
necting them  by  mats  .strefclieil  between, 
forming  a  wind-break  or  shade.  In  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ceremonies  there  is  a 
reversion  to  primitive  customs,  and  the  long 
communal  tent  is  stiU  erected  and  used  on 
such  occasions. 
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The  most  elaborate  structure  used  for  a  line  of  smoke  they  would  not  be  noticed  by 

dwelling  by  the  tribes  of  the  West  was  the  the  inexperienced  eye.  It  seems  as  thougi 

earth  lodge.    The  outline— a  circle  with  an  Mother  Earth  had  lifted  her  flowery  robe, 

oblong  projection  toward  the  east— was  care-  and  taken  her  children  under  it.  The  grouni- 

fully  measured  and  traced  on  the  ground,  the  plan  of  the  earth  lodge  is  common  to  struc- 

Bod  cut  from  within  the  figure,  and  the  earth  lures  from  the  .Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 

well  tramped  by  the  feet  of  the  builders.  The  of  Mexico.  When  I  passed  through  the  long 

framework  was  of  poles,  and  the  dome-shaped  passageway  of  an  Eskimo  dwelling^  to  the 

roof  of  closely  laid  poles  was  supported  by  semi-subterranean  room,  with  its  domed  roof 
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THE  KARTH  1X)DGE. 

large  posts,  five  or  more  in  number,  set  in  a  and  central  opening  for  light  and  smoke, 
circle  a  little  back  of  the  central  fireplace.  I  was  reminded  of  the  earth  lodge  of  the 
Outside  the  wall  of  poles  great  bundles  of  Indians.  Students  of  the  Southwestern  tribes 
the  coarse  prairie-grass  were  laid,  and  over  have  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
all  a  double  layer  of  sods,  so  that  when  com-  the  ground  outline  of  the  Navajo  hogan  and 
pleted  the  wall  was  nearly  two  feet  thick  at  that  of  the  primitive  lava  pueblo,  and  how  the 
the  bottom,  and  sloped  gently  to  the  line  form  of  the  present  pueblos  has  been  evolved 
where  it  joined  the  roof,  which  was  also  very  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  these  round 
thick.  To  frame  it  well  about  the  central  dwellings  within  a  rectangular  area.  But  the 
opening  required  considerable  skill.  The  ex-  e8t^fa,  where  all  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
terior  resembles  a  mound  more  than  a  dwell-  monies  are  performed,  even  in  the  modern 
ing.  The  grass  creeps  upon  it,  and  over  it  the  pueblo  still  preserves  the  ancient  circular 
birds  drop  seeds,  from  which  flowers  grow,  so  shape.  So  the  Indians  of  the  North,  who  now 
that  it  is  completely  covered  with  verdure  live  in  tents,  when  they  assemble  to  observe 
and  bloom,  except  at  the  top, where  the  black-  certain  sacred  rites  draw  the  outline  of  the 
ened  sod  tells  of  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  fire  earth  lodge  upon  the  ground,  and  remove 
below.  It  is  difllicult  to  avoid  the  idea  of  inti-  the  sod,  la}nng  bare  the  fresh  earth,  upon 
macy  with  nature  that  these  abodes  convey,  which  they  drop  olFe rings  of  tobacco,  sweet 
They  suggest  no  occupation  or  disturbing  grass,  or  the  down  of  birds.  It  is  a  well- 
possession  of  man,  and  but  for  the  waving  known  law  that  ancient  forms  which  have 
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pertained  to  the  practical  necessities  of  life 
m  a  forgotten  age  are  preserved  in  religious 
ceremonies  by  symhols  which  in  time  become 
overlaid  with  mythical  meanings. 

The  IttdUin'a  love  of  outdoor  life  makes 
even  a  wickiup  too  confined  for  constant 
habitation,  so  every^vhere  one  sees  an  open 
shelter  from  the  sun,  a  simple  framework  of 
poles  thatehed  with  boughs.  These  are  some- 
timoj?  isolated,  and  sometimes  project  like  a 
portico  from  the  bark  or  mat  house.  Here 
the  people  eat,  work,  have  their  social  chat«j, 
receive  visitors,  and  in  warm  weather  sleep 
undisturbed  by  fear  of  marauders. 

Few  habitations  are  more  picturesque  than 
Indian  tents,  whether  grouped  on  the  prairie, 
half  buried  amid  the  tall  grass  and  brilliant 
flowers,  or  clustered  under  the  trees.  Fre- 
quently the  outside  of  the  tent  is  decorated 
with  a  brtlliant  qnnbolleal  -device  repreeent- 
ing  some  power  of  earth  or  air  a  vi.-i  n  of 
which  has  appeared  to  the  head  of  the  family 
in  his  fastings  and  vigils. 

Pleasing  as  the  tents  are  by  day,  with  the 
waving  shadows  of  thf  f^r;\>-s  or  the-  lirniid 
flecks  of  sunlight  from  between  the  branches 
of  the  trees  upon  their  white  sides,  which 
shade  into  a  dull  brown  at  the  tops,  where 
the  skin-coveriTif^  is  discolored  by  the  smoke 
ascending  in  lazy,  blue  columns,  the  true 
time  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  an  Indian  camp 
is  at  night.  Then  the  tents  are  illuminated 
by  a  central  fire,  and  are  all  aglow  under  the 
stars,  the  silhouettes  of  the  inmates  creating 
an  animated  shadow  world.  Here  one  catches 
the  picture  of  a  group  of  children  watching; 
an  elder  twisting  his  fingers  to  form  a  fox 
chasing  a  rabbit  on  the  tent  wall  (perhaps 
some  one  is  telling  a  myth  about  the  little 
fellow,  for  suddenly  the  shadow  rabbit  sits 
up,  waving  his  ears  as  though  he  had  out- 
witted his  pursuer) ;  yonder  a  woman  is  lifting 
the  pestle,  pounding  corn  in  the  great  wooden 
mortar;  near  by  are  some  young  girls  with 
their  heads  together,  whispering  secrets;  old 
men  recline  on  one  elbow,  smoking;  and  over 
there  a  young  man  is  bidding  the  baby  boy 
dance;  while  the  sound  of  song  and  friendly 
chatter  fills  the  air.  The  picture  is  of  a  life 
simple  and  contented  within  itself. 

The  sweat  lodge,  which  is  almost  universal 
a.nong  Indian  tribes,  is  built,  when  possible, 
on  the  margin  of  a  stream,  and  is  practically 
a  small  tight  tent  or  lodge.  When  the  people 
take  a  bath  in  the  steam  rising  from  water 
sprinkled  upon  heated  .stones,  they  generally 
sing  religious  song.s;  and  no  ceremony  is  en- 
tered upon  by  tlie  <*  mystery  men  >»  without 
first  passing  through  this  semi-religious  act 


of  purification,  for  danger  and  disease  are 
believed  to  be  averted  by  its  agency. 

On  every  journey  that  I  made  with  the 
Indians  1  was  surprised  afresh  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  home  traveled;  for,  except 
when  the  family  lived  in  an  earth  lodge, 
everything  was  packed  up  and  taken  along. 
If  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  sur- 
plus supply  of  food  or  clothing,  they  would 
store  it  in  a  cache,  which  they  might  either 
conceal  or  leave  undisguised.  The  cache  was 
dug  in  a  dry  place,  sometimes  lined  with 
poles,  but  often  left  with  no  wall  but  the 
hard  soil.  The  goods  were  covered  with  skins, 
the  earth  was  thrown  over,  and  the  place 
marked  with  piles  of  stoDes.  Heat,  corn, 
clothing,  and  other  personal  property  wore 
kept  for  months  in  this  manner,  and  no  one 
disturbed  the  hidden  store. 

Many  a  time,  while  the  moming  stars  were 
still  sliining,  T  have  watched  the  mother  dis- 
mantle the  tent-poles,  wrench  them  out  of 
their  earth  sockets,  and  laah  them,  two  on  a 
side,  to  a  meek  pony  that  had  outlived  his 
skittish  lays,  and  was  now  to  be  trusted  with 
the  little  ones,  who  would  ride  in  a  comfort- 
able nest  made  of  the  folded  tent-cover 
fastened  between  the  trailing  poles.  Before 
ponies  were  obtainable,  dogs  were  the  bur- 
den-bearera,  and  In  some  remote  places  they 
are  still  used.  Great  were  the  snarls  and  quar^ 
rels  incident  to  a  dog-train.  Often  an  irritable 
fellow  would  find  himself  on  his  back,  or 
caught  by  his  poles,  so  that  he  became  fran- 
tic with  impotent  rage.  When  fording  a 
stream,  the  children  and  the  puppies  were 
carried  over  on  the  Imcks  of  women;  the  dogs 
and  ponies  had  to  plunge  for  themselves. 

The  tribes  living  on  the  larger  rivers  used 
boats  of  various  constructions.  The  circular 
skin  boat,  made  by  stretching  a  rawhide  over 
a  framework  of  withes,  was  to  be  found  on 
the  Missouri,  and  curiously  resembled  those 
in  use  centuries  ago  on  the  Euphrates.  Fairly 
heavy  loads  could  be  transported  in  these 
primitive  vessels,  and  they  were  commonly 
used  by  the  early  traders. 

Indian  journeyings  were  not  the  mere  wan- 
derings of  a  homeless  people,  but  had  always 
a  purpose  and  an  objective  point  in  view. 
Aside  from  war  expeditions,  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, there  were  hunting  and  h^ihing  ex- 
cursions, which  took  place  as  regularly  as 
the  season.^  came  round.  T^ut  the  Indian 
always  came  back  to  his  home,  his  strong 
attachment  to  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
recognize  in  the  perils  of  those  ejectments 
we  have  from  time  to  time  undertaken  in 
the  interests  of  our  own  race,  although  the 
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incursions  of  a  stranger  enemy,  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  food-supply,  sometimes  forced  a 
tribe  to  change  its  location  in  search  of 
safety  or  subsistence. 

Indians,  contrary  to  widely  received  opin- 
ions, are  of  a  social  nature,  and  fond  of  paying 
friendly  visits,  the  etiquette  of  which  would 
make  a  chapter  of  itself.  Not  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  order  of  their  going  while  in 
the  dust  of  travel,  but  when  arrived  within  a 
short  div^tance  of  their  destination  a  halt  is 
called,  the  ponies  are  relieved  of  their  bur- 
dens, the  rawhide  packs  are  opened,  and  gala 
dresses  and  fine  ornaments  come  to  light. 
The  two  young  men  selected  to  be  the  bear- 
ers of  gifts  of  tobacco  deck  themselves  for 
their  mission  and  ride  on  in  advance.  A  sur- 
prise party  is  not  in  the  Indian's  list  of  amuse- 
ments; he  takes  his  enemy  unawares,  but  not 
his  friend.  The  young  men  return  with  mes- 
sages of  welcome;  sometimes  members  of 
the  family  to  be  visited  come  with  them  per- 
sonally to  conduct  the  party.  Meanwhile 
all  have  been  busy  prinking:  brushing  and 
braiJing  their  locks,  painting  their  faces, 
and  donning  their  best  gear,  the  wide  prai- 
rie their  dressing-room,  their  mirrors  each 
other's  eyes.  When  the  visiting  party  is 
again  en  route,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  gorgeous  with  color  and  the  glit- 


ter of  shell  or  feather  finery.  Even  the  chil- 
dren have  daubs  of  fresh  paint  on  their  plumj. 
little  cheeks,  while  the  dudes  are  wonderful 
to  behold,  resplendent  in  necklaces,  embroid- 
ered leggings,  and  shirts,  and  with  omament« 
innumerable  braided  into  their  scalp-lock*. 
The  visit  over,  the  Indians  go  back  to  their 
homes  pleased  and  contented,  happy  if  they 
find,  as  may  not  always  be  the  case,  that 
the  enemy  have  not  been  at  work  in  their 
absence. 

If  the  « primitive*  man  led  a  life  void  of 
any  definite  purpose  beyond  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  body,  was  without  any  social 
organization  with  his  fellows,  but  wandered 
aimlessly  about,  guided  solely  by  personal 
wants  or  inclinations,  and  bound  by  no  sense 
of  duty  or  obligation,  we  shall  not  find  thi? 
« primitive  »  man  in  the  North  American  In- 
dian. The  principle  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  a 
controlling  force  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  merely  animal  kingdom,  and  much 
more  has  man  come  under  its  operations. 
What  happens  to  the  too  independent  crow 
in  the  colony  happens  also  to  the  human  in- 
dividual who  ignores  the  interests  and  tram- 
ples upon  the  rights  of  his  fellows.  History 
reveals  no  people  in  the  past,  nor  can  we  find 
living  to-day  any  race  or  tribe,  without  some 
sort  of  social  organization. 
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When  our  race  entered  upon  this  continent 

it  is  questionable  whether  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States  exceeded  half  a  million. 

Yet  this  inconsiderable  number  ix  p- 
resented  hundreds  of  tribes,  and 
these,  when  grouped  acc  ord  i  ng 
to  the  laws  of  their  languages, 
showed  that  there  were  many 
distinct  families  or  stocks, 
each  one,  so  far  as  is  known, 
differing  from  the  other  as  widely 
as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  linguistic 
families  of  our  ovm  race.    A  lon^  ^iStaL'l 
period  of  isolation  in  some  one  locality  '^Ml^l 

would  seem  to  have  been  necessary  for  ^ 
the  development  of  each  of  the--'  stocks, 
and  there  are  many  speculations  as  to  their 
birthplaces,  but  the  question  yet  remains 
open. 

Scientific  research  has  demonstrated  the 
long  occupancy  of  this  continent  by  man,  but 
the  great  chtwm  lying  between  his  advent 
here  and  the  era  of  our  acquaintance  with 
him  cannot  be  bridged  even  by  the  most  pa-  together  and  formed  a  new  type.  Thus  v  e 
tient  investi^tions.  We  may  not,  however,  have  to-day  Indians  agreeing  in  many  things 
despise  the  little  light  archsBology  has  been  amon^  themselves,  yet  differing  widely  m 
able  to  throw  opon  the  hidden  centuries  of  physicil  characteristics,  in  their  arts,  and  in 
the  past.  From  excavations  which  reveal  their  language;  and  among  them  we  find  the 
glimpses  of  ancient  arts  and  ancient  rites,  survival  of  ancient  arts  and  customs.  Here 
light  filaments  of  old  aspirations  and  beliefs  the  clue  is  found  to  explain  why  it  so  often 
may  float  back  to  those  far-away  days,  and  happens  that  while  studying  a  group  of  tribes 
upon  these  delicate  threads  our  thoughts  and  tinding  so  many  points  in  common,  we 
may  travel  and  reach  some  of  the  secrets  are  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
of  the  long-lost  aborigines,  which  may  help  great  irreconcilable  difference.  We  have 
to  reconcile  the  curious  contradictions  struck  that  strange  persistent  individuality 
found  among  the  Indians  of  to-day.  ( )n  the  of  a  people  which  is  so  apt  now  and  thtn 
one  hand  we  have  groups  of  people  speak-  to  reveal  itself.  One  race  may  overlap  an> 
ing  mutually  unintelligible  tongues,  Ian-  other,  and  tli  l  v.  hich  brings  superior  culture 
guages  unlike  in  sound  and  .structure,  for  may  modify  the  arts  or  cults  of  the  other; 
the  development  of  which  there  would  seem  but  here  and  there  a  point  will  be  reached 
to  be  necessary  a  long  period  of  isolation;  where  the  receptive  flexibility  ceases,  and  the 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  find  a  singular  integrity  of  the  original  stock  will  be  main- 
similarity  between  these  groups  in  their  tained.  So,  under  the  seeming  likeness  of 
tribal  organization,  their  religious  beliefs  one  tribe  to  another,  there  are  rugged  pro- 
and  wonhip,  and  their  domestic  life  and  jeetioiiB  of  contrast  rising  from  a  deeper 
ceremonies.  stratum  than  that  whereon  the  similarity 

Professor  F.  W.  I'utnam,  in  his  remarkable  rests, 

investigations  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  eLie-  Aside  from  the  fascination  of  the  pictnr- 

where,  has  shown  *  that  several  waves  of  esque  and  the  strange  in  the  life  of  the  Lc- 

niigration  or  conquest  have  ])as>ed  over  this  dian,  there  is  for  general  observers,  as  well 

country  during  eons  of  time;  that  here,  as  as  for  the  student,  a  deeper  interest  in  the 

on  the  Eastern  continent,  the  long,  narrow-  contemplation  of  him  as  belonging  to  an 

headed  people  of  the  North  have  met  the  order  of  society  which  in  other  lands  had 

short,  broad-headed  people  from  the  South,  preceded  those  forms  first  recorded  in  hi?- 

bringing  with  them  a  higher  culture;  and  in  tory.  Among  the  aborigines  of  America  the 

some  places  these  two  have  passed  by  each  tribe  can  still  be  recognized  as  in  its  various 

other,  and  in  other  localities  they  have  dwelt  stages  of  development;  and  while  the  social 

*  The  Cbmtdst,  for  March.  1880,  VoL  XXXIX,  p.  689.  order  thus  revealed  by  no  means  represents 
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primitive  society,— for  &ges  of  strogKle  l>e 
iNMSkof  the  governmental  attainment  reached 
in  the  Indian  tribe,— it  has  been  developed  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  tribe  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  Aswe  are  the  inheritors  of  a  po- 
litical government  which  has  hvvn  developt  ii 
from  that  of  the  tribes  of  Europe,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  glance  at  the  stnicture  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  and  to  observe  there  the  same 
conditions  which  have  antedated  those  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  tracing  of  our  own  his- 
tory. 

We  take  for  illustration  the  Dmaha  tribe, 
a  member  of  the  Dakotan  or  Siouan  linguistic 


traces  in  the  ceremonies  and  otwtoms  of  the 
Siooan  group.  Dakotan  names  linger  on  the 
rivers  and  mountains  along  their  mi^ratozy 
path,  and  are  preserved  in  States  which  em- 
brace much  of  their  ancient  territory—  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
North  and  iSouth  Dakota. 

The  name  •  Omaha »  bears  testimony  to 
the  long  journey  of  the  people,  and  reveala 
some  or  the  causes  which  brought  about  this 
breaking  up  into  distinct  tribes.  It  is  com- 
posed <^  two  words  which  signify  « going 
aj^ainst  the  Current,"  or  up  the  stream.  The 
Omahas  were  the  people  who  went  up  the 
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stock.  In  the  course  of  time  the  mother 
tongue  of  this  group  became  differentiated 
into  tribal  dialects  that  now  possess  little  in 
common  ontside  their  stnicture,  so  that  the 
language  of  one  tribe  is  unintelligible  to  all 
the  rest.  Their  traditions  tell  us  that  these 
changM  have  taken  place  during  the  slow 
migrations  of  the  people  as  they  moved  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  in  proof 
of  this  a  remnant  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered in  the  Totelos  of  North  Owolina,  an> 
other  has  been  traced  in  the  Biloxis  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hulf  of  Mexico,  while  the 
most  westerly  branch  is  that  of  the  Crows 
of  Montana.  In  their  long  wanderings  these 
tribes  have  come  in  contact  with  the  culture 
of  the  Southern  people,  of  which  we  see 


stream,  while  the  Quapaws,  their  near  of  kin, 
went,  as  their  name  reveals,  «  with  the  cur- 
rent," or  down  the  stream.  The  traditions  of 
both  these  peoples  say  that  the  parting  oc~ 
curred  durinf^  a  huntinfj  exftedition,  each 
division  hnally  settling  in  the  lands  whither 
they  had  wandered  apart.  This  epochal  hunt 
nrost  have  been  centuries  ago^  for  the  C^a- 
paws  bore  their  descriptive  name  in  ir)10, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Portuguese  narrative 
of  De  Soto's  expedition  as  then  living  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  they  dwelt  nntil 
]H'M),  when  they  ceded  their  long-OCCnpied 
lands  to  the  United  iStates. 

In  the  northwestern  joumeyings  of  the 
« up-stream  people"  they  a{rain  and  again 
divided,  the  last  to  leave  being  the  Poncas, 
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who  parted  from  the  Omahas  within  the  last 
few  oentaries— not  so  long  ago  but  that  the 

latif^niaKe  of  the  two  tribes  is  practically  tho 
sjime.  Ancient  village  sites,  marked  by 
the  decay  of  earth  lodges,  burial-moundK, 
and  earthworks,  tell  us  of  long  sojoarn  in 
some  favored  locality,  perhaps  until  war  or 
other  disaster  caused  a  fresh  migration. 
When  Lewis  and  CSIark,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  ascended  the  Missouri,  the  Oma- 
has were  in  the  vicinity  of  their  present 
home,  controlling  an  immense  tract  of  land. 
In  1854  they  ceded  their  honting-grounda  to 
the  United  States,  reserving?  for  their  own 
occupancy  a  small  tract  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  about  seventy  miles  north 
of  the  city  which  bears  their  name.  Their 
villages,  gardens,  and  fields  lay  along  the 
wooded  streams,  while  to  the  west  the  buffalo 
roamed  over  the  rich,  rolling  prairies.  This 
tribe  has  never  been  at  war  with  the  white 
race,  and  it  has  been  fortunate  in  its  native 
leaders.  Early  in  the  centuxy,  T^mpa-tunga, 
or  Big  Elk,  a  head  chief,  left  a  prophecy  witli 
the  people  which  foretold,  in  a  picture  drawn 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Missouri,  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  and  bade  the  In- 
dians prepare  to  meet  this  flood,  which  would 
obliterate  all  their  old  ways.  One  June  day, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  as  I  sat  in  the  shade  of  a 
red  blanket  tied  to  crotched  poles,  the  plats 
of  the  r^rvation  spread  npon  the  ground, 
over  which  Indians  of  all  ages,  some  in  coats, 
some  in  blankets,  were  bent,  while  the  po- 
nies, wondering  at  the  crowd,  peered  over 
their  riders'  shoulders,  across  our  talk  con- 
cerning the  allotments  of  land  came  the  ca- 
dence of  a  chant;  and  looking  u^,  I  saw  upon 
a  hill  hard  Ivy  an  old  Indian,  taeuig  the  east^ 
the  sun  shining  full  upon  him  as  with  up- 
lifted hand  he  recited  the  parable  of  P.ipj  Elk; 
then  calling  out  that  « the  flood  had  come," 
he  bade  the  people  give  heed  to  the  words  of 
the  old  chief.  This  message  {xiven,  he  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 

The  changes  wiuch  iiave  befallen  the  tribe, 
althonj^h  radical,  have  been  accepted  and 
welcomed  by  the  more  propn^essive  individ- 
uals; but  there  still  remain  those  who  are 
loath  to  part  with  ancient  habits  and  cus- 
toms. Among  the  progressive  are  men  of 
heroic  mold,  who  have  evinced  great  mental 
power  in  accepting  new  ideals.  There  are 
unwritten  epics  hMden  among  these  heroes 
that  may  some  day  find  utterance;  mean- 
while the  eflfort  to  win  a  place  in  the  midst 
of  our  crowding  race  taxes  the  energy  of  all 
the  people.  Th^  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  new  demands  are  upon  them,  which  can 


be  met  only  by  the  development  of  new 
resources  within  themselves;  and  they  are 

thrusting  forward  their  children,  some  of 
whom  are  already  entering  the  professions. 
However,  nu  rash  or  iconoclastic  hand  has 
been  placed  upon  their  ancient  beliefs  and 
ceremonies;  for  the  keepers  of  the  sacred 
tent  of  war  and  the  sacred  pole,  discerning 
the  8i|pa8  of  the  times,  have  resohitely,  yet 
not  without  a  reverent  reluctance,  phiced 
these  articles  and  their  belongings  for  safe 
keeping  where  the  history  of  their  tribe  is 
also  to  be  preserved— in  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Harvard  University.  This  voluntary  burial 
of  the  tribal  past  by  these  leaders,  that  the 
people  may  be  freer  to  enter  into  the  new 
life  of  civilization,  indicates  the  remarkable 
characters  that  are  to  be  found  among  our 
native  tribes. 

That  form  of  political  organization  called 
the  tribe,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  a 
unit,  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  Indian.  Its 
component  parts  are  very  distinct  to  him, 
and  their  significance  ia  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  All  Indian  tribes  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  separate  clans,  or  gentes.  There 
are  ten  such  groups  in  the  Omaha  tribe. 
Each  has  the  general  appellation  of  Tan^wan- 
gthan,  or  village.  In  this  village  we  find  the 
simplest  political  form  which  exists  at  the 
present  day;  but  an  examination  of  the  Tan- 
wsn-gthan  shows  that,  simple  as  it  is^  it  has 
undergone  changes  during  the  long  centuries 
in  which  man  has  been  slowly  working  out 
his  social  relations.  The  village  contains  only 
kindred,  and  this  kinship  is  traced  through 
one  parent  only.  In  the  greater  number  of 
trib^  it  is  the  mother  from  whom  the  clan 
claims  descent,  but  with  the  Omahas  the  de- 
scent is  traced  through  the  father. 

Long  ages  ago  the  law  of  exogamy  emerged 
from  the  darkness  that  enshrouded  primitive 
society— a  law  which  prevailed  all  over  this 
country,  and  which  forbade  a  man  or  woman 
to  marry  in  his  or  her  ff'-ns,  or  clan.  This 
law  knit  the  unitsi,  or  villages,  together  by 
natural  ties;  for,  although  the  descent  was 
traced  through  one  parent  only,  and  a  man 
was  bound  to  but  one  clan,  or  gens,  there 
were  curious  interlacings  of  interest  and 
authority  which  grew  out  of  the  affection 
between  parents  and  children.  In  Indian 
tribes  the  husband  and  wife  must  always 
represent  two  political  units,  and  can  never 
coalesce  to  form  the  family  as  we  know  it. 
A  daughter,  when  she  married,  did  not  be- 
come merged  in  her  husband's  gens,  as  was 
the  case  in  Greece  and  Rome;  she  still  be- 
longed to  a  gens  sqiarate  from  that  of  her 
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husband,  and  its  ties  dominated  all  other  obli- 
gatiora.  The  children  were  political  stran- 
gers to  one  parent,  and  could  claim  no  rights 
of  relationship,  broadly  speaking,  from  both 
parents.  Under  these  conditions  there  could 
be  no  common  property  in  an  Indian  family; 
every  article  had  its  individual  owner,  and 
this  personal  ri^^ht  of  ownership  existed 
alongside  of  a  species  of  communism  which 
obtained  among  some  of  our  Indian  tribes— 
a  communism  that  related  almost  solely  to 
provisions  to  be  used  for  the  entertainment 
of  tribal  guests,  or  for  general  consumption 
in  the  time  of  scarcity  and  want  Upon  the 
death  of  a  person,  his  property  passed  ?n  the 
kindred  in  his  clan.  A  child  could  not  inherit 
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from  both  parent.s;  it  would  have  only  a  clan  5 
share  in  the  property  of  one. 

Inheritance,  however,  is  at  the  mininiDia 
in  an  Indian  tribe,  not  only  as  regards  propt- 
erty,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  honors  and 
privilege  Little,  if  ansrthing,  ever  descends 
from  individuals;  and  even  among  tribes  that 
have  something;  akin  to  a  hereditary  chief- 
taincy, no  man  can  remain  a  leader  long  who 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  attain  and 
hold  the  office  through  his  own  superior  abil- 
ity. It  may  happen  that  certain  families  for 
several  generations  prodnce  chiefs,  and  it  is 
true  that  a  prestige  clings  to  the  family  of 
a  chief;  but  the  essential  fact  remains  that 
othcial  positions  in  an  Indian  tribe  are  se- 
cured and  retained  by  personal  talmt  ratbo' 
than  by  inheritance.  This  statement  does  not 
apply  to  the  appointments  made  by  author- 
ity of  the  United  States— «  paper  chiefs,*  as 
they  are  called,  whose  power  rests  solely 
upon  the  bolstering  of  our  government^ 
onicials. 

The  obligations  imposed  by  the  clan,  or 
gens,  cannot  be  set  aside;  they  are  j  1  a  i  iount 
to  all  others,  and  end  only  with  lifr  W  ithin 
these  groups  of  kindred  each  member  is  heid 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  every  other;  every 
man  roust  take  up  his  kinsman's  quarrel  and 
avenge  his  wrongs.  The  clan  stands  at  the 
back  of  every  one,  and  while  none  can  escape 
from  its  exactions,  all  find  safety  in  its  pro- 
tection. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  operations  of 
the  law  of  exogamy  did  not  suffice  to  bind 
the  villages  together  in  a  manner  to  meet 
the  growing  social  necessities,  and  varion.^ 
other  causes  operated  to  unite  the  kinship 
groups  into  the  tribe.  One  of  these  canaee 
is  indicated  in  tiie  Omaha  word  Ou-kwdim: 
when  used  as  a  noun  it  means  «trThe,»»  as  a 
verb  it  signifies  «to  fight.*  It  is  the  only  word 
in  the  Omaha  tongue  which  implies  battling 
at  the  risk  of  one's  life  with  enemies  outside 
the  tribe.  To  the  Omaha  Indian  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  noun  and  by  the  verb  must 
have  been  primarily  the  same.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  external  pre.ssure  necessitating 
union  for  defense  was.  in  this  instance  ;-t 
least,  instrumental  in  determining  the  trite. 
All  over  the  country  a  chief  cause  of  war 
was  the  necessity  of  protecting  hunting-  and 
fishing-grounds,  for  upon  the  game  and  the 
fish  the  very  life  of  the  people  depended. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  of  the  Omaha 
tribal  circle  \vill  suggest  that  there  mtist 
have  been  other  influences  at  work  besides 
those  bom  of  the  mere  necesnly  of  defense 
to  develop  an  organiiation  at  once  so  corn- 
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pact  and  so  independent  of  locality.  One 
sees  that  a  different  class  of  ideas  has  come 
into  play— ideas  of  ^eat  formative  power 
transcending  those  which  concern  the  merely 
temporal  demands  of  the  people.  When  these 
ideas  first  assumed  importance  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  for  the  tribe  has  for 
generation  upon  generation  pitched  its 
tents  in  this  particular  form,  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  Hoo-thu-<ja.  The  diameter  of 
this  circle  varied  from  a  quarter  to  nearly  a 
mile,  and  the  width  of  the  opening  depended 
upon  the  character  of  the  ground  or  the 
proximity  of  dangerous  neighbors.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ponies  were  gathered  within 
the  inclosure,  and  the  circle  of  tenta  was 
drawn  closely  together  to  form  a  compact 
line  of  defense.  This  outline  was  carefully 
observed  when  the  people  were  on  the  annual 
buffalo-hunt,  and  the  opening  of  the  Hoo- 
thu-ga  was  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tribe 
was  traveling;  but  when  a  permanent  village 
was  made,  the  opening  faced  the  east.  The 
lodges  composing  the  Hoo-thu-ga  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  order  of  the  ten 
gentes  which  composed  the  tribe.  This  order 
was  never  broken,  each  gens  having  its  fixed 
position  as  relating  to  its  neighbors.  More- 
over, this  position  bore  a  relation  to  ancient 
cults  of  the  people,  and  had  therefore  a  re- 
ligious signification. 

Looking  once  more  at  the  diagram  of  the 


tribal  circle,  we  note  that  each  gens  bears  a 
special  name,  suggestive  of  some  one  of  the 
elements,  or  of  the  animals  which  play  so 
large  a  part  in  man's  struggle  for  existence. 
To  the  Omaha  the  gens  not  only  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  group  of  kindred,  but  of  a  people 
holding  a  common  descent  from  some  myth- 
ical ancestor  whose  symbol  is  sacred  in  the 
gens.  These  symbols  are  of  animate  or  inani- 
mate objects,  and  to  impress  the  sacredness 
of  the  mythical  tie  of  relationship  within  the 
gens,  the  thing  symbolized  must  not  be  eaten 
or  touched.  Each  gens  has  its  particular 
taboo.  One  gens  must  not  touch  the  head  of 
the  buffalo.  The  writer  recalls  the  reverent 
manner  in  which  a  man  of  this  gens  waved 
away  a  spoon  made  from  the  buffalo  horn 
when  it  was  offered  him  to  use,  saying,  « I 
make  it  sacred.*  The  penalty  for  violating, 
even  unwittingly,  the  taboo  of  a  gens  is  a 
visitation  of  sores,  livid  spots,  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  and  even  blindness.  The  In-nhta- 
mnda,  or  Thunder  gens,  do  not  touch  rep- 
tiles, toads,  or  beetles.  Some  years  ago  the 
vegetable-garden  of  the  Omaha  mission  was 
visited  by  the  potato-bug.  The  good  mis- 
sionaries in  charge  engaged  the  children  in 
the  work  of  extermination  by  offering  a 
bounty  of  five  cents  a  quart,  solid  measure, 
for  defunct  bugs.  .\8  the  extinction  of  the 
species  became  imminent,  some  of  the  young 
wits  adulterated  their  bugs  by  the  addition 
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of  BporiouB  beetles.  About  this  time  one  of 

the  little  ^rls  became  suddenly  covered  with 
sores.  Her  parents,  hearing  of  it,  came  in 
consternation  to  the  mifsioo.  She  belonged 
to  the  Thunder  gens,  and  the  ohild's  bug  in- 
come cea.<^e(l  at  once.  Sli  h  i  )  unwittingly 
been  carrying  on  a  traftic  in  her  taboo! 

Each  Tan-wan-gthan  liud  names  which  be- 
long exclnsively  to  it,  and  these  names  all 
rofor  to  tho  symbol  of  the  geTis.  The  names 
in  the  Thunder  gens  picture  the  clouds,  light- 
ning, thunder,  and  their  symbols.  These 
names  are  called  lu-kr-m — « spoken  hy»  or 
•  the  word  of  a  chief."  The  chief  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  mythical  object  of  venera- 
tion in  the  gens,  as  the  Thunder  gods  in 


his  birth-name,  which  clings  to  him  more  or 

less  closely  all  his  life. 

Each  gens  has  not  only  its  exclusive  namesy 
but  lis  distinctive  style  of  cutting  the  hair 
of  the  children— a  sl^le  bearing  some  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  symbol  of  the 
g^ens.  The  followin^^  sketches  show  tht;  man- 
ner in  which  the  hair  of  the  male  child  id 
trimmed  from  the  ages  of  three  to  seven 
years,  the  first  cutting  being  made  with  re- 
ligious ceremony.  The  numbers  and  letters 
refer  to  the  gentes  and  sabgentes  on  the 
diagram  of  the  Hoo-thn-ga,  or  tribal  circle. 

The  ten  gentes  were  grouped  into  two  di- 
vision%  five  gentes  in  each,  called  the  In-shta- 
snnda  and  tito  Hun-ga-shae-no,  and  both  must 
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always  be  represented  in  tribal  ceremonies, 
negotiations,  and  consultations.  No  council 
can  have  authority  to  act  unlees  there  are 
present  at  least  one  chief  from  the  In-shta> 
SOnda  side  of  the  Hoo-thu-ga  and  two  chiefs 
from  the  Hun-ga-shae-nii.  One  day,  when 
speaking  of  this  unequal  representation  to 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Hnn-ga^shae-nn, 
he  said,  «  You  see  how  strong  are  the  In-slita 
punda,  since  one  of  their  chiefs  wa.s  enou^^h!* 
This,  to  lue,  was  an  unfaiiuliur  way  of  estimat- 
ing power. 

These  two  divi^^ions  resembled  somewhat 
the  Greek  phratries,  and,  like  those  brother- 
hoods, were  based  upon  religious  beliefs  and 
ceremonies.  It  would  lead  us  into  technicali- 
ties and  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  attempt  the  dissection  of  the  tribe 
so  as  to  demonstrate  how  it  came  abont  that 
the  belief  in  a  mysterious  kinship  between 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  descended  in 
some  supernatural  way  from  a  mythical  an- 


the  Thunder  gens.   The  male  birth-names 

are  always  peculiar  to  the  j^ens,  and  while 
this  is  true  to  a  degree  of  the  female  birth- 
names,  there  are  qmte  a  number  of  these 

common  to  several  gentes,  through  a  sup- 
posed subtle  relationship  between  the  sym- 
bols or  taboos  of  the  different  gentes.  While 
an  Omaha  woman  never  bears  any  other  than 

the  ne-ke-ae  name,  this  does  not  hold  good  in 
all  tribes  — not  even  in  all  of  those  belonpnnfr 
to  the  linguistic  group  of  which  the  Umahu 
is  a  member.  A  numerical  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  children,  signifying;  first-born  son  or 
daughter,  and  so  on.  Some  tribes  have  a  set 
of  child-names  which  are  given  at  birth  and 
supersede  i  at  maturity  by  an  adult  name  be- 
ionising  to  the  i^ens,  bestowed  with  more  nr 
less  ceremony.  Everywhere  men,  when  so 
inclined,  take  extra  names  to  commemorate 
dreams  or  events  in  their  career,  or  names 
may  be  pn^'en  in  derision  or  honor,  so  that  a 
man  may  have  a  number;  but  he  never  forgets 
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cestor  related  to  the  thunder  or  the  winds, 
or  animate  forms,  as  the  bird  or  the  bear, 
came  at  last  to  be  a  tie  transcending  all  other 
ties;  how  the  religious  idea  made  stronger 
the  natural  bond  between  the  members  of  a 
clan,  and  finally  brought  abont  the  union 
of  gentes  into  farothtfhoodl.  The  formation 
of  the  phratry  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
domination  of  the  religious  idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  Indian,  rather  than  the  outcome  of  an 
external  pressure  of  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions, although  such  pressure  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  phratries  to  combine 
and  form  the  tribe  that  stood  as  a  unit  to 
the  outside  world.  That  the  Omahas  thought 
of  themselves  as  a  union  of  phratries  rather 
than  as  a  people  united  under  one  political 
cognomen  is  evidenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  an  orator  would  speak  to  the  collected 
tribe.  He  could  not  say,  «  Ho,  UmahasI »  but 
«  Ho,  In-shta^mnda,  Hun-ga-shaermil» 

The  Omaha  tribal  drele  lithe. {Mcture  of  a 
fixed  order.  It  is  far  removed  from  a  huddle 
of  tents,  or  any  chance  arrangement  of  kin- 
ship groups.  Long  ages  of  straggle  evidently 
He  behind  this  attainment  in  organization,  but 
how  long  the  ages  or  how  <rreat  the  struggle 
none  can  tell.  The  Hoo-thu-ga  beara  the  marks 
of  many  vicissitudes;  the  scars  are  those  of 
ancient  rendings  when  whole  groups  of  people 
broke  away,  and  there  are  signs  of  changes 
incident  to  changes  of  environment  and  the 
growth  of  political  ideas.   The  In-kae-sa- 
bae  and  the  Hun-ga  are  now  both  hulFalo 
gentes.  Hun-ga  means  « leader  »  —  «  one  who 
goes  before,*  or  « the  ancient  one.*  This  gens 
has  charge  not  only  of  the  hunting  of  the  buf- 
falo, but  of  the  planting  of  the  com,  and  the 
care  of  the  sacred  tents.   AH  the  cere- 
numies  which  pertain  to  the  conserving  of  life 
and  the  government  of  the  tribe  are  more  or 
less  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Ilun-ga, 
and  the  leadership  of  this  gens  probably  ante- 
dated the  present  organization  of  the  trihe, 
which  bears  strong  indications  of  reconstruc- 
tion under  the  conditions  incident  to  living 
in  the  buffalo  country.  The  com  ceremony, 
instead  of  standing  out  alone,  has  become  a 
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part  of  the  great  tribal  ceremony  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  successful  buffalo-hunt. 

The  comparatively  stable  supply  of  food 
which  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  ;LiTorded  the 
tribes  living  within  their  range  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  growth  of  society 
and  of  political  ideas.  By  meansof  the  buffalo 
a  sort  of  rude  wealth  ro<i!d  be  acquired,  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  a  government  by 
chiefs  drawn  from  particular  gentes,  and 
opened  the  ranks  of  the  oligarchy  to  men 
of  industry  and  valor— men  who  could  count 
their  hundreds  of  Wa-thinr(ie-4hae— certain 
prescribed  gifts  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions.' This  was  a  step  toward  the  triumph 
of  the  individual  over  the  domination  of  the 
clan,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  marking  the 
rise  of  the  political  value  of  industry. 

From  this  rapid  summar}'  of  the  Indian 
tribal  structure,  the  details  of  which  run 
into  the  minutbe  of  each  sobdivfsion  of  the 
gentes,  and  control  even  the  cut  of  the  chil- 
dren's hair,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  child  from 
infancy  is  trained  in  the  mythology  of  his 
tribe  and  gens.  His  father's  tent  is  always  in 
a  given  place  in  the  tribal  circle;  his  name 
and  the  taboo-objects  constantly  remind  him 
of  the  strange  power  that  has  intimate  re- 
lation with  his  life;  while  his  own  queerly 
decorated  poll,  and  the  heads  of  his  kindred 
playmates,  so  fix  the  symbol  of  this  mystery 
in  his  mind  that  he  can  never  forget  where 
he  and  his  kin  belong  in  the  tribe,  nor  escape 
from  the  thraldom  of  his  tribal  beliefs.  Thus, 
when  we  retrace  our  steps  in  the  line  of  social 
development,  instead  of  going  back  to  an  un- 
restrained state  of  natiure,  about  which  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  loved 
to  discourse,  we  are  returning  to  elaborate 
ceremonies,  to  forms  which  become  more  and 
more  fixed,  and  to  the  loss  of  individual  lib- 
erty; freedom  l>eing  the  protluct  of  civiliza- 
tion, evolved  through  the  centuries  by  the 
slow  progress  of  ideas. 

In  the  perspective  furnished  by  the  study 
of  our  Indian  tribes  we  see  in  true  proportions 
the  efforts  and  attainments  of  man  in  the  past 
toward  the  development  of  social  order,  and, 
standing  in  the  broadened  light,  with  clearer 
knowledge  of  what  is  behind  us,  we  can  better 
understand  the  social  problems  of  our  day. 

Alice  C.  FUcker. 
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KACOX  HATFIKLI)  was  forty- 
live  years  old  and  a  bachelor. 
And  he  was  a  good  bachelor. 
Now,  a  good  bachelor  ia  an  ob- 
j'  ^  to  sigh  over  as  lonp  as 
there  is  a  worthy  unmarried 
maid  airaflable. 

At  least,  sncli  is  the  feeling  in  Simpkins- 
ville.  And  so  the  best  Simpkinaville  folk,  who 
unanimously  regarded  the  deacon  as  one  good 
husband  gone  mong,  sighed  as  they  pMsed 
from  contemplation  of  his  wasted  domestic 
qualities  to  the  solitary  life  of  a  certain  Miss 
Euphemia  Twiggs,  commonly  known  as  « Miss 
Phemie,*  who,  during  her  nearly  forty  years  of 
residence  among  them,  had  proved  by  many 
signs  her  entire  titness  for  the  position  of 
wife  to  the  deacon.  The  deacon  was  mild  and 
gentle  of  mien.  Miss  Phemie  was  a  woman 
of  decision.  She  would  have  given  him  just 
the  accent  he  seemed  to  require  for  bis  full 
perfection. 

And  then  she  needed  if  such  things  are 
ever  needs— a  home-setting  and  personal  in- 
dorsement. It  is  one  thing  to  be  indorsed  by 
a  community,  and  quite  another  to  have  the 
indiviiiual  in<lorsement  and  protection  of  a 
special  and  particular  man.  The  woman  thus 
equipped  presents  her  credentials  every  time 
she  gives  her  name.  For  Mrs.  John  Smith  and 
all  that  relates  to  her,  see  John  Smith,  Esquire. 
Now,  John  Smith's  name  may  not  have  great 
value  among  men;  but  his  wife,  simply  be- 
cause she  may  appropriate  it,  has  a  certain 
social  prestige  not  quite  attainable  by  the  un- 
married woman,  even  though  she  be  far  her 
superior. 

At  least,  so  it  is  in  Simpkinsville.  So  are 
social  values  in  some  of  the  world's  secluded 
spots  still  upside  down. 

For  many  years  the  good  people  of  the 
good  little  village  had  regarded  .Miss  Phemie 
and  the  deacon  as  dehniteiy  in  need  of  each 
other.  It  would  never  have  been  granted  for 
a  moment  that  either  could  need  any  one  else. 
The  deacon  had  seen  the  young  women  of  the 
community  grow  up,  blossom  into  beauiy,  and 
marry,  one  1^  one^  and  he  had  stood  aside  and 
let  them  depart. 

Miss  Euphemia  had  likewise  seen  men  come 


and  go.  It  is  true,  however,  that  she  had  been 
several  times  « kep'  company  with  >•  in  years 
past,  and  once,  at  least,  unequivocally  ad- 
dressed by  a  worthy  man,  no>y  the  father  of 
one  of  Simpkinsville's  leading  families.  This 
of  course  «ive  her  a  certain  reserve  of  dig- 
nity to  be  drawn  upon  on  occaidon  tliat  was 
in  itself  a  distinction. 

Nevertheless,  she  remained  «  Euphemia  0. 
Twiggs »  on  both  church-books  and  tax-roll; 
for,  be  it  understood.  Hiss  Twiggs  was  no 
pauper. 

Her  income  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  varying  with  the  crops,  gave  her  a 
financial  independence  that  went  far  to  dig- 
nify her  position.  And  yet,  so  playfully  is  the 
single  life  regarded  in  some  localities,  and  so 
delksate  was  Hiss  Euphemia's  poise  between 
the  independent  single  woman  she  conscioasly 
was  and  the  possible  heroine  of  an  always  im- 
minent romance,  that  the  village  folk  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  tipping  the  balance  for 
their  own  amusement.  Thus  when,  at  one  of 
the  church  sociables,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  sing  Tennyson's  «Song  of  the  Brook,»  a 
favorite  number  in  the  village  repertoire,  on 
hw  rendering  of  the  words, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
Bat  I  go  on  f w  ever» 

there  was  a  suppressed  titter  among  the 
young  and  giddy  set  in  the  heck  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  one  or  two  of  the  more  adventurous 
craned  their  necks  to  look  at  the  deacon,  who 
was  observed  to  clear  his  throat.  But  this 
may  have  been  accidental.  Certainly  MiSB 
Euphemia  was  wholly  unaware  of  any  per- 
sonal application  of  her  song  to  herself. 

But  another  thing  was  equally  sure:  the 
deacon  and  she  were  distinctly  aware  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  tacitly  con- 
ceded by  everything  that  for  either  to  marry 
a  third  person  would  have  been  an  act  ap- 
proaching  discourtesy  to  the  one  remaining. 

Still,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  both  had 
been  frequently  known  separately  to  declare 
their  unchangeable  intentions  of  remaining 
forever  single.  lUit  this  was  always  under 
pressure  of  the  village  bantering;  and  what 
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is  the  value  of  soch  protestation  from  man 
or  woman  pressed  to  the  wall  ? 

There  had  possibly  been  momenteof  annoy- 
ance in  the  lives  of  each  of  these  good  people 
when  the  marriage  of  one  to  a  third  person 
would  have  been  a  definite  relief  to  the  other. 
As  one  of  Miss  Enpfaemia's  friends  lad  said  to 
her  on  one  occasion: 

«Th'  ain't  no  fun  in  havin'  your  whole  live- 
long life  overshaddered  bgr  a  man  mth  no 
earthly  intentions." 

To  which  way  of  stating  the  case  Miss 
Euphemia  had  replied  with  some  spirit : 

< Which  ef  he  had  any  intentions,  he'd  be 
welcome  to  keep  'em  to  hisself.» 

Bitty  agaiOf  what  woman  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  say  less  imder  the  cirenmstanees  ? 

There  had  been  other  old  bachelors  and 
maidens  in  and  about  Simpkinsville,  and  sev- 
eral were  there  now;  but  to  all  excepting 
these  two  were  attached  their  indiiradiuu 
rcniance".  long  ago  finldied  in  tragedy,  or 
still  pending. 

There  was  actually,  as  she  herself  asserted, 
nothing  between  Miss  Euphemia  and  the 
deacon,  not  even  a  professed  personal  friend- 
ship. The  point  was  that  there  ounkt  to  be. 
He  had  never  paid  her  a  visit  in  his  life.  He 
had  simply  for  twenty-five  years,  more  or  less, 
sat  in  the  pew  behind  her  at  church,  found  the 
hymns  hs  they  were  given  out,  and  then,  lean- 
ing forward,  changra  hyron-books  with  her. 

That  was  all. 

That  was  only  the  part  of  good  manners,  ac- 
cording to  the  Simpkinsville  code  polite,  and 
he  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  other 
woman  sitting  unattended  in  the  pew  before 
him. 

For  her  to  decline  his  book  wonld  have 

been  embarrassing  at  first,  and,  as  the  years 
pa.s.sed,  it  would  have  been  serious  to  do  bo. 
Indeed,  it  would  easily  have  been  construed 
into  refusing  a  man  before  he  had  offered 
himself.  And  not  entirely  without  cause, 
either,  as  an  ulterior  motive  would  have 
been  immedktely  apparent,  and  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  back  of  the  small  court- 
esy but  himself —himself,  eligible,  not  asking 
for  her. 

So  Miss  Euphemia  continued  to  sing  from 

the  deacon's  book.  The  years  went  on,  and 
a  little  thin  spot  was  beginning  to  show  on 
the  back  of  the  deacon's  head,  and  a  tiny 
hollow,  corresponding  with  the  one  at  the 
base  of  her  throat,  was  coming  in  between  the 
cords  at  the  back  of  Miss  Euphemia's  neck. 
It  was  as  if  Time,  in  passing  down  tibe  dele, 
•  had  laid  his  palm  lightly  upon  the  man's  pate, 
and  then,  in  a  spirit  of  mischievous  spite. 


had  jabbed  the  back  of  the  woman's  sensitive 
neck  with  his  peaked  thumb. 

Some  of  Time't^  revenges  are  so  shabby 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  forgive  them  in  one 
80  old— one  who  ought,  centuries  ago,  to  have 
learned  to  be  kindly  at  least. 

The  deacon  saw  the  old  man's  finger-mark 
upon  the  slender  neck  before  him,  but  Miss 
Euphemia,  seated  in  front  of  him,  did  not  see 
the  threatening  baldness  of  his  head.  Still, 
of  ruiir.se,  she  knew  it  was  thi-re.  Every- 
body in  Simpkinsville  knew  just  how  bald, 
or  nearly  bald,  or  how  far  from  it,  every- 
body else  was.  They  even  knew  who  secretly 
pulit  <]  nut  CTny  hairs,  and  how  old  some 
people  were  who  would  never  be  bald  or 
gray,  because  it  did  n't  run  in  th^  families 
to  be  so,  and  their  luxuriant  locks  were  held 
at  a  corresponding  discount  or  premium  ao- 
cording  to  the  point  of  observation. 

There  was  no  reason  up  to  this  point  in 
their  :^  to  believe  that  either  Miss  Eu- 
phemiii  or  the  deacon  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  other  was  growing 
old,  or,  indeed,  that  they  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  each  other  at  all.  If  they  had  been 
let  alone,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  they 
would  have  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  to  sing  from  each  other's  books  in  their 
adjoining  pews,  and  this  one  point  of  neigh- 
borly contact  in  their  separate  lives  might 
never  have  been  made  a  pivotal  one,  as  it 
was  destined  to  become  through  the  playful 
intermeddling  of  interested  friends. 

It  was  the  minister  who  began  it.  At  a 
little  supper  spread  for  the  officers  of  the 
church  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  elders,  the 
dominie  was  the  most  frivolous  guest  present. 
His  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  took  form  in  charac- 
teristic missiles  of  inordinate  teasing.  After 
spending  his  lighter  fire  in  several  directions, 
he  said  finally,  with  an  assumption  of  great 
seriousness,  addre.^sing  his  opposite  neighbor, 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  and  turning 
his  back  upon  the  deacon  as  he  spoke: 

« 1  ve  been  tryin'  to  make  a  mathematical 
ca'culation.  Brother  Clark,  and  I  think  I  '11 
have  to  get  you  to  come  in  with  your  arith- 
metic and  help  me  out  I M  like  to  estimate 
t'xactly  how  many  times  in  twtnty-three 
years  Deacon  Hatfielii  an«l  Miss  Euphemia 
T>*'iggs  have  changed  hymn-books.» 

Of  course  there  was  boisterous  laughter 
at  this  proposition;  but  the  I'ev.  Mr.  Binnie, 
who  spoke  as  one  uith  authority,  quickly 
stored  silence  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

•  No,  I 'm  nota-jokin',»  he  continued  ;  « Fve 
been  a-puzzlin'  over  tha  ca'culation  for  some 
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time.  T\*'enty-three  years  of  52  Sundays 
makes  1196.  Rut,  you  see,  there 's— Wait; 
le'  me  get  out  my  pencil  an'  paper  again.  I 
thought  I  had  them  figgurs  all  worked  out  in 
my  mind,  but  they  're  a  little  too  many  for 
me. 

«  Here  it  is.  Now,  I  '11  call  'em  out  as  I  put 
'em  down:  Once  every  Sunday  for  23  years 
would  be  1196  times;  but,  you  see,  there 's 
three  hymns  sung  every  Sunday  mornin',  an' 
two  every  Sunday  evenin',  an'  three  at  prayer- 
meetin'.  That  makes  eight  book-swappin's 
for  every  week /or  Wn^in';  an'  countin'  in  the 
useless  handin'  back  o'  the  book  at  every 
mornin'  service,— what  1  'd  designate  as  a 


this  is  mo'  a  question  in  algebra  than  it  is  <tf 

arithmetic,  'cause  there 's  a  unknown  quB- 
tity  somewhere  in  it— the  next  question  k 
how  many  of  such  open  attentions  as  this— 
which  we  all  know  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary, as  both  parties  can  read  both  words  and 
numbers  at  sight— how  many  of  such  atten- 
tions, I  say,  does  it  take  to  be  equivalent  U> 
an  open  an'  aboveboa'd  proposal  of  marriage? 

« It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  n't  be  any 
more  than  fair  to  require  that  after  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  times  there  ought  be  in 
understandin'  either  to  have  'em  mean  some- 
thin'  or  quit— one\ 

M  Now,  what  do  you  say  ?  I  put  it  to  vote, 


««I  'D  like  to  estimate   exactly   how   many  TIMES.ii 


empty  swap,— why,  that  makes  nine  a  week. 
Now,  nine  times  1196  comes  to  10,764, 
which,  added  to  special  meetin's  that 's  been 
held  throughout  the  year,  an'  such  little  ex- 
tries  as  the  singin'  of  doxologies,— exceptin', 
of  co'se,  the  long  meter,  which  they  do  man- 
age to  worry  through  without  changin'  books; 
an'  I  confess  to  you  now  that  I  have  some- 
times given  out  other  meters  on  a  doxology, 
just  to  see  'em  swap  books,  they  do  do  it  so 
purty- 1  say,  allowin'  for  all  such  extries, 
an'  what  time  there  may  be  over  and  above 
twenty-three  years,  which  there  is,  more  or 
less,  with  sech  odds  an'  ends  as  an  occasional 
leap-year  Sunday  th'own  in,  if  my  arithmetic 
is  anyway  right— why,  they  're  consider'ble 
past  the  12,000  notch,  ensy. 

«Now,  the  next  question  is— an'  maybe 


an'  if  there 's  a  tie,  why,  I  say,  give  Brother 
Hatfield  the  castin'  vote.  Otherwise,  let 
him  maintain  the  same  discreet  silence  he 's 
been  maintainin'  these  twenty-three  years  an' 
over.w 

He  paused  here  as  if  to  take  breath,  where- 
upon the  entire  party,  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter throughout,  burst  into  most  uproarious 
applause;  all  excepting,  of  course,  the  dea- 
con, whose  usually  pale  face  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  fibrous  and  gnarled  little 
beet  lifted  from  the  soaked  earth  after  a 
shower,  as  he  sat  grinning  helplessly  in  the 
midst  of  his  tormentors.  For  of  coirse  all 
were  \\ith  the  minister  in  anything  h(-  might 
dare  in  behalf  of  their  long-desired  natch. 

Seeing  his  advantage,  he  was  soon  pursuing 
it  again: 
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*  But,  my  brethren,  before  the  votin'  com- 
mence.-i,»  he  interrupted,  securing  silence 
BOW  by  assuming  for  the  moment  nit  minis- 
terial voice— « before  the  votin*  begins,  I  say, 
I 'd  like  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  other 
poinUi  in  this  case.  1  have  ascertained  by  ex- 
act measurement  with  a  spirit-level— which 
,  I  felt  free  to  do,  bein*  your  spiritual  adviser 
—1  have  ascertained  that  the  top  edge  of 
the  back  of  Miss  Euphemia's  pew  is  worn 
down  a  little  over  an  inch  in  oxac'ly  the  spot 
wliprp  those  twelve  thousand  passin'sof  Vi  vm!i- 
books  have  taken  place.  Now,  takin'  that  ah 
a  figgur  0*  speech  and  as  a  basis  of  mathe- 
matical ca'culations  at  once,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  safely  say  that  in  time  this 
romance,  if  left  to  its  own  co  se,  would  tinally 
wear  away  all  barriers  'twixt  the  two  pews. 
In  tirnr,  I  say.  but  liow  muek  Hmef  That  *b 
the  mathematical  question. 

« Even  graiitin'  that  Miss  Euphemia  an' 
Brother  Hatfield  have  found  the  secret  of 
pen^etual  youth,  ain't  there  '^nn-pthin'  due  to 
their  friends  ?  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  wit- 
ness the  happy  end  of  this  love-alFair,  but  its 
present  progress  is  too  slow  for  my  mortal 
life.  Twenty-three  years  to  the  square  inch 
is  pretty  slow  for  a  high-backed  pew. 

•Now,  another  thing ;  of  co'se  we  're  not 
goin'  to  be  too  personal  in  this  matter,  but 
I  '11  wager  right  now  that  if  we  was  to  ex- 
amine the  under  side  of  Brother  Hattield's 
right  coat-sleeve,  we  *d  find  it  wo'e  pretty 
thin,  if  not  darned. 

«  Don't  put  down  your  knife,  deacon.  We 
ain't  a-goin'  to  requi'e  you  to  show  it  We 
ain't  a-goin'  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  po- 
liteness. 

« iJut  I  say,  my  brethren,  I  don't  doubt  the 
dam  is  there.  An'  furthermo'e— now,  this 

part  I  *ra  a-com!n'  to  now  is  a  fact.  You  see, 
Miss  Euphemia  is  sort  o'  cousin  to  my  wife's 
sister-in-law,  so  this  is  all  in  the  family.  An' 
f urthenao'e,  I  say,  my  wife  tells  me  that  as 
an  actual  f;u-t  she  heard  Mi.'^s  Euphemia  won- 
derin'  the  other  day  how  come  the  right 
shoulder  of  her  black  silk  dress  to  wear  out 
the  way  it  does.  She  had  darned  it  twice,  an' 
she  declared  she  never  had  wo'e  the  dress 
nowhere  but  to  church  mo'  'o  three  or  four 
times  in  thirteen  year. 

« Ain't  it  funny  to  think  she  has  n't  never 
thought  o'  the  friction  o'  them  hymn-books 
a-passin'  over  that  shoulder?  An'  neither 
did  wife  till  I  called  her  attention  to  it.  But 
she  promised  never  to  tell  it.  She  said 
she  would  n't  dart'  t«dl  it  to  her.  an'  so  1 
thought.  Brother  liailieid,  thai  while  I  was 
on  the  subject  I 'd  ask  yon,  in  her  behalf, 
Voi.LI.-6a 


would  you  mind— as  Ion":  as  she  has  to  pay 
for  her  own  silk  dresses— would  you  mind 
liftin'  them  hymn-books  a  leetle  higher  whilst 
you  're  a-passin'  that  shoulder-seam  ?  Wife 
tells  me  a  seam-darn  is  a  mighty  bothersome 
one  to  put  in,  on  account  of  its  havin'  to  be 
spliced  in  the  middle. 

« As  to  the  wear  an'  tear  of  the  top  o'  that 
pew-rail,  why,  I  propose  to  refer  that  over  to 
the  committee  on  church  buildin'  an'  repairs.* 

The  table  was  by  this  time  in  such  an  up- 
roar that  nothing  less  than  a  response  from 
the  hitherto  silent  deacon  could  have  gained 
a  hearing. 

The  little  man  had  fortunately  recovered 
himself  somewhat,  and  was  ready  to  come  to 
his  own  rescue  with  the  laughing  reminder 
that  he  was  himself  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee  on  repairs,  and  a  promise  that  he  would 
call  a  meeting  on  the  subject  whenever  it 
should  become  serious. 

The  deacon's  voice  was  slender  at  best,  hut 
its  thin,  good-natured  response  commanded 
attention  now;  and  indeed,  it  went  so  far 
to  restore  his  threatened  dignity  that  after 
a  little  random  bantering  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

But  this  was  only  the  be^nning.  Before 
the  next  sundown  everybody  m  Simpkinsville, 

excepting,  of  course,  Mi.ss  Euphemia,  had 
laughed  over  the  minister's  temerity,  and  de- 
clared it  the  «  best  joke  they  had  ever  heard 
in  their  lives  » ;  while  more  than  one  had  re- 
marked that  «ef  Sinipkinsville  knowed  what 
side  their  bread  was  buttered  on  they  would  n't 
let  Miss  Phemie  get  a  holt  of  it* 

This  also  was  the  deacon's  chief  concern. 
Indeed,  he  declared  to  himself  that  it  was 
the  only  thiilg  he  cared  for  in  the  whole  affair. 
As  for  himself,  he  would  n't  let  sech  foolish-^ 
ness  pester  him  into  doin'  any  different  to  the 
way  he 'd  been  doin'  all  his  livelong  life— the 
way  he 'd  been  raised  to  do. 

As  he  took  his  seat  behind  Miss  Euphemia 
on  the  following  Sunday,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  felt  a  tremor  of  embarrassment 
on  his  own  account;  for  at  his  entrance  there 
was  a  yery  definite  stir  throughout  the  con- 
gregation, not  to  mention  the  bobbing  to- 
gether in  pairs  of  sundry  feathered  bonnets 
near  him.  Yet,  even  as  he  rmlized  the  deli-  • 
cacyof  the  situation,  he  could  not  help  running 
his  eye  along  the  line  defining  the  top  rail  of 
Miss  Euphemia's  pew,  and  the  marked  de- 
pression he  saw  there  seemed  to  run  in  a 
quiver  up  and  down  his  spinal  column  for  the 
space  of  some  minutes;  and  when  finally,  in 
desperation,  he  raised  his  eyes  a  little  higher, 
it  was  only  to  see  upon  Miss  Euphemia's 
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Bhouldtf  tlie  erenly  laid  stitches  of  a  carefid 

dam. 

Somehow,  the  silken  threads  seemed  to 
raise  themselvM  above  the  shiny  fabric,  so 
that  he  saw  them  clearly,  even  without  his 

reading-glasses. 

He  knew  there  was  no  truth  in  the  minis- 
tWf's  remark  about  the  wearing  of  his  own 
slopve.  and  he  had  thouf^ht  him  jesting 
throughout,  and  perhaps  he  was.  Still,  here 
vas  the  dam.  The  discovery  startled  him  so 
that  his  mind  wandered  during  tlu*  entire 
opening  prnyor:  and  when  presently  a  hymn 
was  given  out  he  became  so  confused  that 
after  he  liad  presented  his  book— blushing,  he 
felt,  like  a  school-boy  hr  was  horrified  to 
discover  th-'t  he  had  found  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  tiying  ordeal  had  to  be  repeated. 
He  seemed  to  hear  the  minister  saying  tone 
extry.w  and  jottinjj;  down  12.fK)L!  in  the  ac- 
count he  was  reckoning  against  him,  as  he 
changed  books  a  second  time  for  one  hymn. 

His  state  of  mind  was  l»d  enough,  but 
when  he  raised  his  eye?  from  his  book  only  to 
see  a  purplish-red  color  slowly  spreading  all 
the  way  around  the  back  of  Miss  Euphemia's 
neck  well,  he  could  only  turn  purple,  too. 

Evidently  she  had  he;'.rd  the  talk. 

But  here  be  it  said  thai  in  describing  this 
moment  ten  years  afterward,  Miss  Euphemia 
declared  that  she  « had  n't  heard  a  breath  of 
it,»  and  that  she  did  n't  know  to  save  her 
life  why  she  had  changed  color  that  a-way, 
which  she  knewshe  done,  because  for  a  second 
or  so,  when  deacon  passed  her  that  book, 
seem  like  she  felt  every  eye  in  Simpkinsville 
on  her. 

This  seems  a  remarkable  statement,  and  yet 
the  WTiter  of  this  slender  romance  of  her  life 
believes  it  to  be  true,  for  Miss  Euphemia  would 
have  died  rather  than  verge  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  exact  verities  in  word  or  deed.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  the  writer  that  her  subse- 
quent conduct  goes  far  to  confirm  her  state- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  deacon  naturally 
took  her  blushes  as  proof  of  her  knowledp^e 
of  the  affair.  She  not  only  knew  it,  but  was 
sensitive  on  the  subject.  « It  plagued  her.t 

The  stress  of  the  situation  was  more  than 
he  could  stand;  and  althonj^h  somewhat  re- 
•  assured  when  her  wavering  alto  notes  came 
in  timidly  with  the  third  line  of  the  hymn,  he 
failed  to  command  his  own  voice,  and  there 
was  a  clear,  high  tenor  missing  in  the  church 
during  the  entire  hymn. 

He  sat  very  still,  in  seeming  attention  to 
the  service,  until  another  singing  w  as  immi- 
nent. But  before  it  was  announced  the  un- 
usual stillness  of  his  mare,  tied  to  a  Ixee 


outside  the  window,  disturb^  him  so  that  be 

was  impelled  to  go  to  her  relief:  and  it  wa? 
only  after  a  prolonged  and  tedious  manipak- 
tion  of  the  reins  t&t  he  was  ^ble  to  retnrc 

to  the  church,  where,  instead  of  disturbing 
the  congregation  in  the  midst  of  th«»  sermnn 
he  slipped  noiselessly,  though  by  no  meaa? 
unobserved,  into  a  seat  near  the  door. 

This  was  a  definite  and  somewhat  ignomiD- 
ious  retreat,  and  so  it  was  regarded  hj  tk 
delighted  congregation,  now  on  tiptoe  OIP  ex- 
pectation for  next  developments. 

If  Miss  Euphemia  had  not  before  heard 
the  minister's  joke  concerning  her  and  her 
neighbor,  she  heard  it  now,  from  all 
Indeed,  before  she  had  reached  the  churcl 
door  to-day,  one  of  her  good  friends  had  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  *  two  sensible  people  like 
her  and  deacon  takin'a  little  fun  so  seriouBljrjt 
Another  even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
respective  blushes  of  the  two  as  viewed  frm 
the  rear;  while  a  third  declared  that  she 
thought  she 'd  die  in  her  pew  for  the  want 
of  a  laugh  at  deacon's  face  when  he  got  up 
an'  went  out  o'  church  to  worry  his  borsa 

When  Miss  Euphemia  finally  made  tbem 
understand  that  she  did  n't  know  what  in 
kingdom  come  they  were  talkin"  about,  more 
than  one  of  the  good  people  of  the  church 
turned  away,  declaring  they  would  never  pot 
faith  in  human  creature  again,  and  that  it  w,>> 
a  «pity  some  folks  could  n't  see  the  backs 
0*  their  own  necks  befo^  they  openly  perjured 
theiraelves— an'  in  the  house  of  God  at  that,* 

«  Yes.  an'  a  thunderstorm  a-fixin'  to  gether 
this  minute,»  added  a  voice  outside  the  door. 
«I 'd  V  thought  she 'd  V  been  afeered  <f 
bein'  struck  (b^ad  by  lij^litnin'.» 

A  n  d  s  t  i  11  another,  as  the  crowd  passed  down 
the  steps 

M  The  Lord  has  gone  more  out  of  his  way 

than  that  to  make  examples  o'  people  tiwt 
set  him  at  defiance  that  a-way.>» 

While  she  lingered  in  the  aisle  within,  lis- 
tening to  the  story  as  it  came  to  her  little  bv 

little  from  many  lips,  the  color  came  and  went 
in  Miss  Euphemia's  thin  face;  and  when  she 
finally  turned  away  she  said  simply,  thoiig:h 
her  head  was  high  as  she  spoke: 

« I 'm  sorry  he  troubled  hisself .  He  need  a  t 
to 've,  I 'm  sure." 

It  is  probable  that  she  made  no  effort  to 
be  non-committal  in  this  speech;  still,  takir.n 
the  words  aft^irward,  her  friends  found  them 
unsatisfactory. 

There  was  that  in  the  mien  of  both  Mis? 
Euphemia  and  the  deacon  during  the  w.nk 
following  this  most  interesting  episode  that 
forbade  any  reference  to  the  subject  in  thnr 
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presence  even  by  such  of  their  worthy  and 
intimate  friends  as  declared  themselves  «  jest 
Spburstin'  to  pla^^e  their  lives  out  of  'ein,i»  and 
•  nearly  li'-nd  to  know  what  they'll  do  ncxt.>' 

A  week  m  a  long  time  in  SimpkinBville, 
where  time  is  reckoned  chie%  either  by  great 
old  clocks  the  long,  pondtfous  pendulums 
of  which  seem  to  be  lagging  with  the  villag^e 
movement,  or  by  the  slow  insinuations  of  light 
and  shadow  with  the  easy  comings  and  goings 
of  the  never-hurrying  sun. 

In  inverse  ratio  to  her  saiinterint;;  move- 
ment is  the  Sinipkinsviile  eagernesa  over  a 
village  event.  Indeed,  she  is  wont  on  occa- 
sion even  to  indulge  in  playful  denunciation 
of  her  own  slow  pace  so  far  outstripped  by 
her  hnpatioit  spirit.  And  so,  wherever  two 
or  three  wew  congregated  during  this  long- 
est of  long  weeks,  there  might  have  been 
heard  such  remarks  as  the  following,  caught 
np  at  random  during  a  half-honr  spent  in  the 
vUlage  store: 

"Well,  old  Simpkinsville  's  had  a  lau^jh. 
anyhow,  an'  it  s  in  the  deacon's  power  to 
wake  her  up  with  a  weddin',  ef  he  knows  how 
to  take  a  hint.* 

«  Yas,  maybe  so,  though  there 's  no  tellin'. 
Ifiss  Phenue  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  be 
contrary.  She  *9  had  her  own  way  so  long.n 

•  Well,  yas,  maybe  so;  but  I  look  for  him 
to  settle  it.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  he 
Gondncts  hisself  next  Sunday.  Seem  like  bad 
luck  would  have  it  tht-t  it  could  n't  V  been 
settled  at  prayer-meetin'.  We  ain't  had  sech 
a  full  prayer-meetin'  for  many  a  year.» 

«  Wife  .says  her  b'lief  is  thet  Brother  Binnie 
insisted  on  Miss  Phemie  go'm'  out  there  to  set 
up  with  that  sick  child  o'  his,  which  ain't  no 
mo'  'n  teethin',  jest  for  an  excuse  to  get  her 
out  o'  the  way  till  folks  would  have  time  to 
jjot  over  this  joke  o'  hisn.  You  see,  he  done 
the  whole  thing,  an'  be  was  about  ez  much 
plagued  ez  the  next  one  when  he  see  how 
things  was  Sunday." 

«  My  opinion  is  tlu-t  thero 's  some  liberties 
thet  ought  n't  to  be  took  with  folks  in  their 
private  affairs— not  even  by  a  minister  o*  the 
gospel." 

«  Yas;  an'  't  ain't  everybody  thet  looks  well 
in  a  joke,  nohow.  I  never  did  see  deacon 
at  sech  a  disadvantage  in  my  life,  nor  Hiss 
Phemie  npither.» 

« Ciuess  they  '11  be  a  big  turnout  Sunday, 
an*  then,  like  ez  not,  Brother  Binnie  11  git 
deacon  out  o'  the  way.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Brother  Binnie  is  skeert.* 

•  Trouble  is  he  did  n't  realize  how  hungry 
SimpkinsviUe  was  for  a'  excitement  Pore  old 
Simpkinsville  has  been  asleep  so  long  thet 


when  she  does  wake  up  she 's  so  well  rested 
she 's  ready  for  anything." 

There  was,  indeed,  an  unusual  attendance 
at  church  on  the  following  Sun<lay  n(irnin^, 
even  such  as  Were  not  piously  inclined  com- 
ing in  confessedly  «to  see  it  oat*  While 
there  were  many  who  prophesied  that  the 
deacon  would  find  the  hymns  and  pass  them 
over  the  pew  to  his  neighbor  as  usual,  there 
was  not  one  who  would  not  secretly  have  felt 
defrauded  of  a  sensation  if  snch  should  be 
his  course. 

There  was  a  stir  all  over  the  church  when 
at  last  the  deacon  was  seen  tying  his  mare 
outside  the  window.  Just  at  this  moment  it 
was  that  Miss  Euphemia  walked  calmly  up  the 
aisle,  •  lookin'  jest  ez  cool  an'  unconcerned  es 
ef  all  Simpkinr .  ill  hadn't  turned  out  to  look 
at  her.D  Such  was  the  disgusted  comment  of 
one  of  her  disapproving  friends  at  the  end  of 
the  service.  Going  first  to  her  accustomed 
seat,  she  deliberately  picked  uj)  her  hymn- 
book  and  foot-stool,  and,  crossing  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  church,  deposited  them  in 
a  vacant  pew.  Then  she  sat  down.  The  seat 
she  selected  was  immediately  in  front  of  an 
unoccupied  one,  and  directly  back  of  those 
assigned  to  the  fnmates  of  the  poorhouae. 
In  taking  it  Bhib  had  voluntarily  isolated  her- 
self from  any  possible  neighborly  courtesy. 
Indeed,  at  the  announcement  of  the  first 
h3rmn,  it  was  she  who  hastened  to  reverse 
the  old  order  by  quickly  finding  their  places 
for  both  the  old  people  who  sat  in  the  pew 
before  her. 

The  deacon,  who  came  in  a  few  momenta 
later  than  she.  did  not  know  that  she  had  ar- 
rived until  her  alto  voice  came  to  him  clear 
and  strong  from  acn^  the  church.  At  its 
first  note  he  reddened  to  the  roots  of  his  thin 
hair,  and  his  high  tenor,  bravely  enough  be- 
gun, was  suddenly  silent,  nor  was  it  heard 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  service. 

Those  who  kept  guard  over  his  every  move- 
ment—and there  were  many  w  h  iid  so  de- 
clared that  he  « never  even  so  niucn  ay,  cast 
his  eyes  acrost  the  church  du'in'  the  whole 
mornin'.)'  Indeed,  the  f]:enoral  verdict  was 
that  under  circumstances  so  trying,  «  mighty 
few  men  would  V  stood  their  ground  an* 
acted  ez  well  ez  what  deacon  did.» 

.\s  to  Miss  Kuphemia.  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Many  were  pleased  to  agree 
that  she  had  «  showed  sense,*  and  that  while, 
in  the  situation,  «  some  would  'a'  acted  skit- 
tish an'  made  theirselves  an'  him  both  lan^h- 
in'-stalks,  she  never  made  no  to-do  aboui  it, 
but  jest  quietly  put  a'  end  to  foolishneesj* 
Others  there  were  who  took  tbe  other  side. 
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and  dropped  their  opinions  pretty  freely,  as 
a  few  of  the  following  remarks,  qtioted  ver- 
batim, ^^ill  testify: 

« I  don't  say  she  did  n't  act  ca'm,  but  in 
my  opinion  a  little  fluster  is  sometimes  mo' 
beeomin'  to  a  woman  'n  what  this  everiastm* 
ca'mness  is.» 

«  Why,  th'  ain't  nothin'  thet  'II  draw  a  man 
to  a  woman  mo'  'n  for  her  to  fly  off  the  handle 
Bometfanes,  an'  to  need  takin'  in  haodji 

« Well,  of  00*86  them  tbot  don*t  need  don't 
get.i» 

iAn'  besides,  't  ain't  every  woman  that 
toatUt  to  be  took  in  hand.n 

The  truth  is,  Miss  Euphemia's  oasy  solution 
of  the  question  that  was  setting  all  Simpkins- 
ville  agog  was  a  distinct  disappointment  to 
more  than  half  the  village.  Of  course  it  was 
supposed  that  her  action  would  end  all  talk, 
and  things  would  immediately  settle  down 
into  a  condition  even  somewhat  more  pro- 
saic than  the  old  one,  inasmuch  as  at  least 
one  hopeful  situation  was  eliminated  from  it. 

The  dominie  was,  indeed,  distinctly  unhappy 


seemed,  as  she  professed  to  be,  « jest  ez  well 
contented  an'  happy  ez  ever.» 

Several  weeks  passed,  and,  excepting  for 
the  fact  that  the  good  deacon's  tenor  had 
never  been  heard  in  the  church  since  the  day 
of  his  discomfltore,  things  seemed  to  be  get> 
ting  back  into  somewhat  the  old  eondiQon. 
Some  day  he  would  sing,  and  then  everythinjr 
would  be  nearly  the  same  as  before.  Such  was 
thenndefinedhopeof  the  m(m  sensitive  souls 
among  the  people. 

What  Miss  Kii|)hemia  or  he  felt  in  their  in- 
most hearts  no  one  professed  to  know,  though 
tnm  his  silence  it  seemed  that  at  least  he 
cared  a  little.  I'ossihly,  if  she  had  not  cared 
at  all,  she  would  not  have  changed  her  seat. 
Or  possibly,  if  she  had  cared—?  Who  can 
read  another,  and  l>e  sure  ? 

Symjtathy  was  still  divide<i,  but  general  in- 
terest in  the  affair  was  visibly  waning,  when 
one  Sunday  morning  the  deacon,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  tnflt  late,  walked  up  the  aisle 
as  usual,  but  instead  of  taking  his  seat,  he 
simply  found  his  book,  and,  crossing  over, 
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over  the  affair,  which  he  insisted  on  consider- 
ing a  «  breaking  up  of  pleasant  Christian  re- 
lations," for  which  he  held  himself  personally 
r('S|»onsible;  and  he  often  declared  to  Miss 
Euphemia  that  he  «  would  never  draw  a  happy 
Inreath  till  she  went  back  to  her  old  seat." 
■But  this,  of  course,  she  would  not  do.  Miss 
Euphemia  was  a  woman  of  her  own  mind.  iShe 
had  gently,  without  passion  or  impatieno^ 
taken  her  stand,  and  in  her  new  position  she 


seated  himself  quietly  in  the  vacant  pew  back 
of  Miss  Euphemia.   At  the  announcement  of 

the  first  hymn  he  found  it  in  his  own  l>ook, 
and  then,  leaning  forward,  courteously  pre- 
sented it  to  her  as  of  old. 

Wlu  n  she  turned  back  to  receive  it,  de- 
liverinji  lu  r  own  in  return  according  to  thi- 
old  form,  she  smiled  frankly  in  the  face  oi 
the  entire  congregation,  giving  him  thus  hef 
most  gracious  and  perfect  welcome. 
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The  deacon's  deBder  tenor  sounded  almost 
fall  and  fine  to  the  pleased  ears  of  all  prea- 

ent,  as  it  rose  in  modest  triumph  while  he 
sang  the  sacred  words  from  Miss  Euphemia's 
book.  So  delighted,  indeed,  was  every  one 
that  some  of  the  more  impiilsive  among  them 
could  not  refrain  from  expressinfj;  their  plea- 
sure to  the  two  as  they  walked  separately 
down  the  aisle.  Of  course  all  Simpkinsville 
soon  rang  with  the  news,  and  its  voice  was 
for  once  unanimous  in  prophesying  a  ro- 
mantic denouement. 

Who  shall  say  that  it  was  wrong?  To  whom 
is  it  given  to  define  the  border-lands  of  ro- 
mance, forbidding  all  to  enter  save  those  who 
come  in  by  the  great  thronged  gate  where  the 
orange-flowor  grows? 

TNventy  years  have  passed  since  the  inci- 
dents just  related,  and  the  deacon,  now  be- 
come an  elder  in  the  church,  still  sits  in  the 
pew  behind  Miss  Euphemia,  and  finds  her 
hjmins  for  her;  and  occasionally,  when  the 
weather  is  very  bad,  he  even  escorts  her  to 
her  door.  Further  than  this  he  has  never 
gone. 

They  are  both  old  now.  It  is  said,  though 
it  may  not  be  so,  that  the  deacon  has  recently 
bought  a  lot  adjoining  hers  in  the  old  ceme- 
ter\'.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  this  to 
be  true,  and  that  he  is  pleased  to  hope  to  rest 
at  last  beside  her,  awaiting  the  resurrection. 


•  OCCASION A U.Y,  WHEN  THE  WEATHKR   IS   VERY  BAO^ 
HE  EVEN  ESCORTS  HER  TO  HER  IXX)R.> 


And  if  it  be  the  divine  pleasure,  perhaps  he 
even  hopes  to  sit  behind  her  in  the  Great 
Congregation,  and  to  find  her  hymns  for  her. 

Butk  MeEnery  StuarL 
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PASSION  and  suffering  and  wild  despair. 
The  many  dying  and  the  many  dead- 
How  long  shall  man  on  such  as  these  be  fed? 

Rather  would  I  make  glad  the  summer  air 
With  beauty,  song,  flower-growth,  the  gardener's  care^ 

The  boxom  breath  along  the  violet-bed 

Of  the  sweet  ^\nnds,  the  priestly  bees  that  wed 

I'loom  unto  bloom,  and  home  the  honey  bear, 
A  golden  fee.    Must  I,  because  the  vnre 

Lies  prone  to  wpeed  the  lightning,  spend  my  days, 

Ear  do\\Ti,  to  gather  all  men's  pain  and  woe? 
Nay,  let  the  heavenly  messenger  of  tire 

Tell  when  the  antipodal  red  roees  blow. 

Or  Finland  bells  sing  on  the  ftoEien  hsjsl 

James  Herbert  Morse. 
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The  Jubilee  of  the  New  South. 

VrO  patriotic  Amsrieao  eonld  InTe  read  tin  roporta  of 

0.1  the  openinfT  exercises  of  the  Atlanta  E.\p<i-itii  n  l.isf 
Septemb«r  without  feeling  a  tliriU  of  joy  run  through 
hia  Ttina.  It  waa  the  formal  birth  of  tiM  new  South, 
founded  on  free  labor,  and  the  burial  forever  of  the  old 
Sooth  and  negro  slavery.  The  fre«  negro  waa  not  only 
repreMoted  in  tiie  ezposition  by  a  departmrnt  flUed 
with  the  evidences  of  the  progre.Hj«  which  he  haa  made 
aa  a  freeman,  hat  by  an  orator  of  his  own  race,*  who 
spoiro  firom  the  sane  ptatfom  with  white  men  and 
women,  and  spoke  with  such  lofty  and  impassioned 
eloquence  aa  to  arouse  the  actsembled  ■  beauty  and  chiv- 
aliy*  of  the  Sonth  to  a  perfect  tmnnlt  of  enthusiasm 
and  delight.  His  color  waa  forgotten,  and  the  race 
which  had  been  his  oppreasor  avowed  itself  not  merely 
his  equal,  bat  his  hearty  and  frank  admirer. 

This  was  a  demonstration  the  making  of  which  alone 
woald  have  justified  the  holding  of  a  great  exposition. 
It  ahowed  that  slowly  but  surely  the  negro  is  making 
pngmss  not  only  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  mate- 
rial condition,  but  in  the  esteem  of  Southern  white 
people.  The  position  which  the  managers  of  the  exposi- 
tion assigned  him  in  it  was  evidence  in  the  same  dime* 
tion.  They  gave  his  race  a  building  for  itself,  and  en- 
couraged the  filling  of  it  with  his  handiwork.  Thi^  wati, 
we  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  experienced  ob8er\'ers, 
qrmptomatic  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  S«uth. 
The  negro  is  coming  more  and  more  tu  be  recognized 
as  a  desirable  economic  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  new  South.  Hi.-<  labor  i.s  .sought  in  many  fields  of 
industry,  instead  of  being  despised  and  rejected,  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  winning  for  itself  the  right 
to  be  confiidere<l  as  the  equal  of  other  labor.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  in  the  South  when  the  negro  will  be 
judged  not  by  his  color,  but  by  what  he  can  do. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  stand  a.s  the  jubilee  of 
the  new  South— a  South  of  industrial  development  and 
agriealtora]  progreaa.  While  not  pretending  to  be  of 
international  dimension.s,  it  will  rank  as  a  great  ex- 
position. Its  beauty  of  location  and  surroundings  has 
been  rivaled  only  l>y  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Its  Gov- 
emment  exhibit  has  rarely  or  never  been  surpassed; 
and  its  forestry  exhibit,  occupying  a  separate  building, 
with  tta  wonderful  collection  of  minerals  and  timber, 
has  been  eq-j:ile<l  by  nothing  of  the  kind  previously 
made.  The  new  industrial  South  is  revealed  in  the 
great  variety  of  small  indnstries  exhibited,  aa  well  aa 
in  the  space  devoted  to  rotten  manufacture.  Everj'- 
where  la  felt  the  spirit  of  a  new  time.  The  people  are 
joyoos  and  confident,  and  are  proud  of  the  proof  they 
are  offering  that  they  are  now  enro]le<I  !n  the  nnka  of 
the  industrious  and  prosperous  of  the  land. 

1  Mr  Hiker  T.  Washingtou.  For  aa  account  of  his 
work  at  r  lakegee,  see  Tn  Ckmtitrt  for  September, 

iiSDb,  p.  7U7. 
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Sonty  there  is  in  all  this  great  cause  for  national 
rejoieiv^.  If  the  negro  problem,  which  since  tile  war 
has  Constituted  the  darkt'sl  cloud  hanging  over  the  na- 
tion, is  to  be  solved  in  a  way  so  just  and  beneficent, 
there  la  nothing  left  for  the  Sontii  to  fear.  All  else  in 
the  way  of  progress  will  be  trifles.  Of  course  onlj  the 
beginning  haa  been  made,  but  the  nature  of  it  is  so  u»- 
aiatakaUn  Iknk  H  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
wifficeaa,  conplnte  and  laatiag^  ahall  be  aehiavind. 


It  was  enfoiiraging  to  note  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  college  year  that,  one  after  another,  nearly  all 
the  colleges  In  the  United  States  aanonnoed  that  the 
incoming  cla.s.s  was  thi-  lar^'est  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  smaller 
collegea,  some  of  which  will  have  this  year  doable  the 
numl)er  of  students  that  were  within  their  walls  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  With  all  allowance  for  the 
fMtitioos  attractions  of  college  life,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  clearly  not  dimini.shing  among  the  youth 
of  the  land.  This  is  aa  omen  of  hope  for  the  future, 
for  nothing  eaa  contribnte  more  to  «ur  progress  nt 
a  people  than  a  atet^jT  growth  in  the  anmbw  of  om 
educated  men. 

That  oar  colleges  are  becoming  better  qualified  «neh 
year  to  fit  young  men  to  Ite  useful  citizens  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  standard  of  admission  is  nnch  higber 
than  fonneriy,  tin  teaching  corps  is  noi  only  moch 
larger,  but  coven  n  far  wider  field  of  Icnowledgn  and 
investigntioa;  and  iridla  the  mnltipUcation  of  special 
cooraea  and  tiie  tstMnfon  of  tiie  daetiva  sjntem  may 
give  additional  fiMilities  for  merely  sgn^ng  throQgh 
college,*  still,  for  the  youth  of  to^y  who  Is  enmestly 
in  search  of  higher  education  the  colleges  undoubtedly 
furnish  advantages  superior  to  any  which  have  hitherto 
existed  in  this  country.  They  are,  in  fact,  justifying 
what  Jamee  Bryce  said  of  them  in  the  •  American  Com- 
momrealths  six  years  ago: 

<  >f  nil  till-  institution-;  of  tlic  roniitry  tlifv  nn-  tho^c 
wlii'  li  si-cTii  to  1«'  Bt  this  nioiiietit  niitkiiig  tlie  swift»-st 
|,r.pt.T.— ainl  to  have  the  brigbte.xt  pn>miHe  for  the" 
hitnre  ;  tlo'V  iirv  siipplyinc  •■xnctly  those  thinjrs  whii'h 
European  critics  hnv.  Imlo  rto  f'oinul  l!ickiii>;  to  Amer- 
ica :  uiid  they  are  contributing  to  ber  political  as  welF 
as  to  her  eootemplative  Ufe  dementa  of  inestimable 
worth. 

Even  the  so-called  «  craze  »  for  athletics  has  had  its 
good  effects.  It  has  convinced  many  people  who  had  not 
given  mnch  thought  to  the  snbjeet  before,  that  if  ath- 
letics carried  to  an  extreme  produced  undesirable  and 
even  pernicious  results,  a  moderate  and  qrstenutic  in- 
dulgence in  them  would  be  decidedly  beneficial.  In  creat- 
ing an  abnormal  and  disproportionate  admiration  for  the 
leaders  in  foot-ball  and  other  sports,  the  erase  haa 
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spread  among  the  undergradiiates  a  desire  to  appear  and 
to  be  M  ndmat  and  stroiiR  u  poaatbto,  wbidi  1ms  M 

naturally  to  rnore  outdoor  and  other  phj'sical  exprn'sf 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  erase  has  touched  its 
Uf  bait  pointt  and  b  nmr  nbsiffiiig.  One  tijr  one  the 
colleges  are  re^latinc  athletic  Rp<,irt'^,  and  tliey  are 
sot  only  confining  them  within  narrower  limits,  so  far 
as  eoDtMta  amottg  the  coHegaB  an  eonceraad,  bat 
are  striving  to  have  a  larger  nnmlier  of  the  studenU 
take  part  in  them.  A  president  of  a  New  England 
eollflfe,  who  bai  aoeoMded  in  thos  inelvdiiig  Tirtnalljr 
the  whole  body  of  his  student'*,  say.'^  that  one  nf  the  first 
leanlta  noted  of  the  general  participation  in  athletic 
exercise  wtm  a  fallivf  off  in  the  amnial  bills  for  tii» 
breaking  t>f  windowis  and  other  injuries  to  the  college 
property.  The  boys  must  work  off  their  superSuoas 
SBonnrln  some  way,  and  if  sports  www  not  witiiiB  fhsir 
reach,  windows  or  doors  would  bo  smashtMl.  or  fences 
demolished.  Tliere  has  been  a  noticeable  lapsiiig  of 
•bastogs  during tbo last  few  ^rs,  and  this  is  direetly 
traceable  to  the  more  manly  spirit  whirh  athletic  sport*; 
have  iatrodoced.  It  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  a 
braye  fhing  for  a  squad  of  ten  or  more  boys  to  ftH 
foul  of  a  single  freshman,  miike  him  sint;  and  dance, 
and  sobject  him  to  various  other  indignities.  The 
general  and  indignant  condemnation  which  sporadic 
outbreak.^  of  the  old  brutality  call  forth  on  evory  hand 
bears  testimony  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

nds  more  manly  spirit  hi  felt  also  to  groatsr  offset 
each  year  in  the  field  of  college  morality.  Ft  is  consid- 
ered \4iry  bad  form  for  a  stodent  to  get  drunk  or  to  be 
•  tough.*  the  old  times  soefa  men  were  too  of  ten  rs> 
gariled  as  college  heroes;  a  man  who  was  brilliant  was 
expected  to  be  more  or  less  dissipated.  Nowadsys  a 
student  wbo  drinks  heavflj,  or  who  is  notorionsly  im- 
moralr  is  looked  down  npon  as  disgracing  his  college, 
and  soon  becomes  an  ooteast  in  the  college  world.  An* 
other  development  of  manliness  scarcely  less  bensfieent 
in  character  is  the  position  which  the  ntadents  in  many 
colleges  have  taken  toward  the  offense  of  « cribbing* 
in  examinations.  The  college  authorities  have  thrown 
the  Teqwnsibilily  of  maintaining  student  honor  in  this 
respect  sqasrdyiipni  the  students  themselves,  by  leav* 
Ing  them  alone  together  in  examinations,  wiUi  no  super* 
virion  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  except  the  obligation 
of  honor  to  see  to  it  that  no  student  receives  aid  from 
any  other.  The  students  have  justified  this  faith  by 
repudiating  and  reporting  the  names  of  the  very  few 
of  their  number  who  proved  unworthy  of  confidence. 

There  could  be  no  more  encouraging  development  in 
college  life  than  this  spirit  of  troe  manliness.  Nothing 
ronld  better  fit  a  boy  for  the  trials,  temptations,  and 
burdens  of  life  than  to  pass  four  years  of  his  formative 
period  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  bracing  kind.  No  parent 
need  fear  to  trust  his  son  in  a  collofre  in  which  this 
i»  the  prevailing  atmosphere.  Tlw  ov(.<r(>oweri[ig  dis- 
tinetion  of  great  wealth,  which  penetrates  even  to  the 
college  grounds,  cannot  prevail  ajjainst  this.  If  true 
manliness  be  the  supreme  t^'st.  then  the  poor  imy  will 
stand  on  an  equal  fo<>tin;;  with  the  rich  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-students,  and  if  his  abilities  place  him  in 
the  first  rank,  he  will  hold  his  place  undisputed.  This 
is  the  only  spirit  which  can  overcome  the  mere  money 
distinction  which  is  leadiog  in  some  of  onr  eollsgas  to 


the  founding  of  luxurious  dormitories  which  can  be  used 
Iqr  the  sons  of  rldi  imb  alone. 

Ap  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  there  is  not  a  college 
in  the  country  in  which  a  poor  boy  by  his  talentd  cannot 
eonmrad  a  Ugiber  respect  tima  money  em  give  him. 
It  is  al.-^n  a  fart  that  a  poor  boy  can  « work  hi.s  w»v 
through  college  •  now— even  through  the  largest  and 
most  expenrive  ones— as  earilf  ss  ever  he  conld.  U 
the  expenses  are  greater  than  formerly,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  earning  money  are  greater.  In  eveiy  college 
the  boy  who  does  this  hi  respected,  provided  be  has  the 
qualities  of  general  character  which  command  respect 
evezywbere.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  this  were  not 
the  esse,  for  it  has  hesn  the  glory  of  the  American . 
college  system  that  it  places  a  liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  boy  who  has  the  pluck  and  ability  to 
exert  himself  to  eirtsJa  it.  The  small  colleges,  planted 
all  over  the  land,  almost  at  the  doors  of  farm-houses 
and  workabops,  have  been  the  most  usefol  feeders  of  its 
edneated  class  which  any  great  nation  has  possMsed. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that  these  institutions 
are  growing  more  powerful  year  by  year,  and  are  exert- 
ing their  enlightening  inffoenee  over  oontinnally  widen* 
ing  circles.  What  this  nation  needs  above  all  else  are 
respect  for  and  willingsess  to  profit  by  the  results  of 
bnman  experienee  in  the  world,  and  these  can  come  only 
through  education.  Whenever  a  college  sends  a  thor- 
oughly trained  mind  into  a  community  it  de^tches  a 
misflionaiy  of  this  gospel,  and  he  begins  a  work  of 
reformation  which  never  slope.  Wi^  their  present 
facilities  and  tendencies  our  colleges  are  sending  out 
eaf  h  year  a  great  army  of  thsee  men,  whose  qnalifiea. 
tions  and  rharact4>r,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  are  improv- 
iqg  steiadil/with  time.  So  loqg  as  this  continaes  to  be 
iibe  cassb  no  u«i  Med  be  aazionB  abont  ite  fstsn  of 
OeXepabKe. 

New  CetiMiil  PradlcB  Laws. 

In  this  country,  for  obvious  reasons,  prggrois  ill  Hkt 
enactment  of  ctMrmpt  practice  laws  is  riow.  Oar  tsgis- 
faitorss  srs  controlled  by  men  wliose  politicai  welfare 
would  be  seriously  injured  by  thoroughgoing  laws  of  this 
Idnd.  Every  political  boas  scents  danger  in  a  statute 
which  limits  the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections,  and 
eompels  a  pablie  accounting  for  evsiy  dollar  received 
or  spent  either  in  an  election,  primary,  or  nominating 
convention.  All  the  men  whom  he  has  caused  to  be 
elected  to  the  legislature  fear  such  a  law  as  much  as 
he  does,  for  if  it  were  to  be  enforced  it  would  reveal 
the  exact  sums  which  he  had  contributed  to  their  nomi- 
nation and  election,  and  thus  show  to  the  people  exactly 
what  it  had  cost  him  to  «own»  them.  His  business 
would  be  ruined,  and  his  creatures  would  be  driven  out 
of  political  life  to  make  room  for  Isghilatflra  who  would 
serve  the  people,  and  not  a  boss. 

Every  year  since  the  passage  of  the  present  corrupt 
practice  law  of  New  York  State  in  1890,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  it  so  amended  that  it  would  be  of 
service  in  exposing  and  restricting  the  use  of  money  in 
elections.  As  it  stands  it  requires  sworn  publication 
after  election  of  all  cxyfcnditures  by  candidates,  but 
makes  no  such  requirement  of  campaign  committees. 
Again  and  again  has  an  amendment  to  include  the  com- 
fflittees  been  jmpoeti  in  the  legislatnre,  bnt  both 
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Democratic  and  iivpublican  legislatures  have  refused 
to  PM>  it.  hut  wintar  Governor  Morton,  in  hia  first 
message,  strongly  re<'(immendtHl  llie  mloption  of  such  an 
amendment;  but  altlHiu;;h  several  biliij  were  presented 
in  the  legislature  emk>dying  that  and  other  most  de- 
sirable chanKt^s,  the  U  ^nnlature  voted  them  all  down. 
There  were  two  strong,  cumprehensive,  aod  very  care- 
folly  drawn  corrapt  practice  act«,  desigmd  to  take  the 
place  of  the  State's  prnctically  useless  one,  but  both 
were  rejected  with  ^huutd  of  derision  by  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature. 

The  «»nly  new  arts  of  the  last  legislative  year  were 
those  of  Minnesota  and  Connecticut.  These  two  swell 
tha  avmber  of  corrupt  practice  acta  to  tan,  io  tbe  follow- 
ing States:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Kangaa,  Maasachuaetta,  Michigan,  Mianeaota,  Miaaouri, 
and  N«w  Yoifc.  AH  Hwm  Uan,  oieapt  tht  tiro  of  hot 
year,  have  been  discussed  by  us  as  they  have  been 
enacted  from  time  to  time.  Aa  oiur  readem  may  re- 
nanbor,  «•  lunv  Aowii  that  tlw  two  mat  fhoroogii- 
goinp  of  the  series  are  thoee  of  California  ami  Missouri. 
Tbe  poorest  are  those  of  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Mich- 
igan, which  are  mty  imdoqaato.  Thooo  of  Kaaaaa, 

Coleraili),  aiwi  Massarhusett.«<  are  fairly  K""<^. 
moderately  successful  in  practice.  Of  the  two  new  laws, 
ti»t  of  MiiuiBBota  la  naeh  the  Iwtter.  It  la,  in  fact, 
secund  only  to  the  California  and  Mi-5.«rtun  law8  in 
merit,  following  cloaely  upon  the  latter  in  most  of  its 
liroirlaioika.  It  reqnirea  awwB  pnblteatioa  after  eloctioB 
tiv  lixth  candidates  and  committees,  and  placeo  maxi- 
mum limits  to  expenditurea  by  all  caodidaiee. 

The  Coaaoetient  law  ia  of  vary  littia  aocooat.  When 
it  wa.-<  fir^t  intrixlucn!  in  the  legislature  it  was  a  very 
good  measure,  fixing  limits  to  expenditurea,  and  decree- 
in|r  loaa  of  oAoe  to  aocceaafiil  caadidatea  convicted  of 
viol;iting  it.-<  pnivisiiin.'*.  A.-*  ["a.^.^ed.  i(  fixe.s  no  limitn, 
fines  instead  of  removes  from  office  the  guilty  candi- 
date, and  reqnirea  sworn  publication  after  election  by 
both  candiiiates  and  committees.  Like  the  Mxisaachu- 
aetta  and  other  laws  which  require  such  publication,  the 
CoBneetient  atatote  la  tikaly  to  be  of  «»e  only  in  giving 
a  CVtain  amount  "f  imMicity  to  the  amnuntsnf  tiMnry 
apenk.  There  is  no  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law,  and 
it  ia  made  nobody'a  bosinaaa  to  anfMca  and  at  its 
first  trial  it  waa  Ignored  with  impnnity  by  many  of  tbe 
candidates. 

W«  wish  wa  ware  able  to  say  that  there  are  sigoa  of 

a  growing  popular  interest  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, bat  few  are  visible.  Indeed,  in  those  States  in 
which  anffdent  interaat  has  been  arouaed  to  secure 

the  passage  of  corrupt  practice  laws  there  has  not 
been  anongh  public  sentiment  in  their  aupport  to  com- 
pel ibatr  enforeamont.  In  California  the  law  ia  a  dead 

letter  on  the  statute-books.  The  pnlitii  ians  -  ither  treat 
it  aa  a  juke  or  ignore  it  entirely,  and  nobody  calls  them 
to  account  for  it.  In  Missouri  there  ia  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter condition  of  affairs.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are 
moderately  well  enforced,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
that  they  should  be.  The  New  York  law,  poor  as  it  is. 
i.s  openly  defied,  and  nobody  pays  attention  to  the  false- 
hoods and  evasions  committed  under  it.  There  is  too 
often  a  disposition  to  take  a  jocose  view  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  Massachusetts  law,  for  example,  requires 
the  pnblicatioa  of  the  namea  of  all  contributors  to  the 


State  t,ani}>aign  funiLs.  In  the  last  Pre^iidential  elec- 
tion several  hea\7  contributors  in  both  parties  erad«.i 
this  provision  by  sending  their  ofTerin^js  to  the  nat;;  r  ' 
campaign  committees  in  New  Y'urk.  and  having  tkitrz- 
returned  to  the  Massachusetta  committeea  M  COWtnbu- 
t]'<n.>  from  the  national  eummitteoa.  TbiawMr0g|Uded 
a  •  good  joke  •  on  the  law. 

The  trouble  is  that  as  a  people  we  have  not  yet  ba. 
gun  to  realire  the  evils  which  flow  frum  the  etcfsive 
use  of  muney  in  elections.  We  are  too  ready  to  explaia 
it  away  by  aayiag  that  so  long  aa  one  party  haa  a  bife 
fumi,  the  other  must  have  one  or  he  defeated,  and  that 
not  so  much  harm  is  done,  after  all,  since  you  cannot 
expect  to  get  work  dona  and  anmae  entheaiaai  wltiwat 
spending  money.  If  we  .^topped  at  rea.*onable  expendi- 
ture, this  defense  would  be  adequate;  but  the  miachi^ 
of  It  ia  thatwa  aaTsr  do.  On  the  coatraiy,aa  tiw  cam* 

j>ai;jn  advances  and  excitement  inrrea.<er,  nearly  every- 
body loses  temporarily  bis  moral  ^sense  and  becomes 
eager  for  the  mm  of  money  to  anyeitent  and  in  mlmost 
any  form  for  the  sake  of  winninij.  Thf  oppr.^ite  part? 
at  the  close  of  a  campaign  becomes  a  monster  of  each 
hideooa  mien  that  the  wholeaale  brifaeiy  of  voters  to 
keep  it  from  getting;  into  power  becomes  a  moral  -M  t  '.r 
which  all  good  men  should  ^tn  I  We  shall  not  get  good 
corrupt  practice  laws  aod  have  them  enforced  till  the 
piihiii-  ion.-i(i.  ni  f  heeomes  incapable  of  lapses  V.\r 
these.  Sooner  or  later  that  time  will  come,  for  the 
American  people  are  honeat  at  hearty  and  need  only  ts 
realize  a  danger  or  a  defect  in  their  political  methods 
in  order  to  set  about  its  removal. 

Daaiel  WsMsr  an  TarfcMi  Oppiasstsii. 

It  is  a  ^gnilleaat  comment  on  ti^  doggtahncns  of  af- 
fairs in  Turkey  that  with  the  .mihstitution  of  the  word 
■  Armenian  »  for  « Greek  •  the  great  speech  of  l^niel 
Webster  on  the  Greek  revolntion,  deliverad  in  the  Hooas 

of  Representatives  on  the  19th  of  January,  \  ^'2^>.  wnuU 
virtually  stand  for  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
thinKS  in  eastern  Torkey  at  tiie  present  day.  ICr.  Web- 

.ster's  s]»'ei'h  wa.^  not  whully  necupied  with  the  di^icus- 
sion  of  the  character  of  tbe  Turks,  but  so  far  aa  it  re- 
lates to  that  phaae  of  the  sob  jaet,  it  presents  a  enrioos 
corrc'^jiondence  to  the  paper  by  Prof.  James  Ftrvce 
published  in  Thb  Centuky  for  November.  The  aig- 
nificance  lias  in  the  fact  that  what  waa  trae  of  tte 
tyranny  and  th<'  liarharism  of  the  Turki.<^h  tr"V'  mment 
seventy-three  years  ago  has  to^y  lost  none  of  ito 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Webster  was  not  "f  those  who  fidt  that  the 
United  States  was  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
miatreatment  of  a  Christian  population  by  a  so-called 
semi-civilixed  power,  and  wh>'n  we  <.  onsidi-r  that  our  in- 
teresta  in  Turkey  are  made  still  more  viul  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citirenfl,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  occasion  as  well 
as  precedent  for  the  vigorooa  policy  which  haa  been 
underukcn  by  tbe  United  States  government. 

Mr.  Webster's  voice,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  first 
to  be  raised  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  in  be- 
half of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  he  went  to  tlie  heart 
of  the  matter  in  the  following  passage: 

I  iThe  Turk,!  it  haa  been  said.  <has  been  eneaat^ 
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in  Europe  for  four  centnrie-'.)  He  has  hardly  any  mnrp 
participation  in  European  nuuuers,  knowledge,  and  arts 
tinB  irim  1m  era— d  the  Boaplionu.  Bui  Ibn  ta  not 
the  wont  of  it.  The  power  of  the  empine  ii  Cillen  into 
uarebj,  tnd  as  the  principle  which  belengi  to  the  head 
beloBge  aim  to  the  parts,  tiiere  are  aa  nuuiy  deepota  as 
there  are  pachas,  beys,  and  viaiers.  Wars  are  almost 
perpetual  between  the  Sultan  and  some  rebeUioos  gov- 
enBoref  a  prwfaee;  and  in  the  oonfliet  vt  these  deapo> 
tisma  the  people  are  necetisarily  ^ound  between  the 
oppar  and  the  nether  nuUstone.  In  short,  the  Christian 
■nbjeets  of  the  Sabfime  Porte  feel  dai^  all  the  nb* 


erips  which  flow  from  despotism,  from  anarchy,  from 
slavery,  and  from  religions  persecution.  .  .  .  There  ex- 
fsts,  and  baa  existed,  nothis^  like  it  The  world  has  no 
such  misery  to  show;  there  is  no  ca»e  in  which  Chris- 
tian communities  can  be  called  upon  with  such  empha- 
sis of  appealja 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  system  of  barbarism 
has  existed,  and  still  exists,  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
Enropean  powers,  it  is  an  indication  of  progress  that 
the  Christian  world  has  come  to  the  en<l  uf  It^  patience, 
not  only  with  this  abomination,  but  with  the  way  it  has 
been  snstalned. 
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IT  is  increasingly  evident  to  the  Christian  world  that 
the  Turkish  empire  is  rapidly  crumbling,  and  even  the 
Sultan  himself  must  feel  that  it  will  not  be  long  befoVe 
it  has  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  has  shrunk  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  Asia  Minor  kingdom  scarcely  the  size 
of  the  Seljuk  domain.  Certainly  at  no  previous  time  haj) 
there  been  au(  h  ;i  ^^eneral  attack  npon  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Whether  Lord 
Salisbury  told  Rustem  i'asha  in  so  many  words  that 
Anther  refusal  to  accept  the  plan  of  reforms  would  in- 
volve the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  English  premier  is  not  given  to  ill-con- 
sidered speech,  and  his  words  inPariiasMBt,  followed  by 
his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  banquet,  could  mean  nnthing 
less  than  those  plainer  expressions  attributed  to  him 
in  private  eoweisattoa.  Not  lees  signiiteaat  are  the 
indications  of  a  concerted  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  to  unite  with  Arabia  in  the 
recognitMni  of  a  calif  who  rittll  rastora  the  tna  sae* 
session,  so  amgantly  appropriated  by  the  Tatar  chief- 
tains  from  bsjond  the  Caspian.  If  this  culminates,  the 
last  prop  to  T^kidi  pride  as  the  defeader  of  Islaa  will 
be  gone,  and  the  Sultan  become  no  more  than  a  sheik. 

The  world  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  fsnMias  Eastern  Qaestion.  a  proUen  which 
hat*  vexed  and  perplexed  the  diplomat,-*  nf  Eumpe  for  a 
full  century.  Just  what  that  solution  is  to  be  is  as  yet 
hidden  in  the  oonnsels  of  a  vety  few  men,  if,  indeed,  ft 
has  taken  conpletS  shape  even  with  them.  Tht  re  arc 
many  elements  ia  its  present  form  which  were  unknown 
— perhaps  nnthonght  of —a  half  or  own  a  qnarter  of  a 
century  :\^(}.  Some  of  them  simplify  it»  some  Tender  it 
more  complex  and  difficult. 

Up  to  tta  Iteal^  of  Paris,  and  for  son9  yean  after, 
the  question  Was  chiefly  an  to  the  occupancy  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  control  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Daidanelles,  and  there  were  praetiealty  but  two  sidee, 
the  Bnssian  and  the  European.  In  the  Crimean  war 
Fkaaoe  fought  cordially  with  England  against  Russia, 
sinpljr  becMM  all  alftm  dnadad  the  appearance  of 

Touix-eo. 


Russian  fleets  in  the  Mediterraneaa.  The  unanimous 
feeling  was  that  no  southern  Ehiropean  coast  would  be 
safe  if  those  straits  were  once  thrown  open  to  the  great 
power  of  the  North.  Magenta  and  Solferino,  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan,  changed  the  situation,  and  France  has  come 
to  think  that  Russia  may  be  a  positive  help  rather  than 
a  danger.  England,  too,  is  apparently  giving  op  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  peace  to  coop  Russia 
up  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  there  seems  U>  be  a  general 
consensus  that  while  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  that  sea  an  inland  lake,  she  may  claim  untram- 
meled  passage  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  to  Rus- 
sia herself,  she  ksops  ber  own  counsel,  as  she  always 
has  done;  but  it  seems  probable  that  she  has  come  to 
the  conviction  that  this  free  passage  will  bring  internal 
development  of  far  greater  vahw  ttan  tiw  aetoal 

ownership  of  the  straits  at  the  expense  of 
political  unrest,  not  to  say  danger.    So  far  as 
tbrae  powers  and  thdr  rdation  to  Constantinople  are 
concerned,  the  qnestion  is  undoubtedly  simpler.  The 
Turkish  capital  would  be  made  a  free  city,  and  the 
■farafts  pot  ander  tetematkaal  gnaranties. 

Other  elements,  however,  have  come  in,  and  other 
interests  must  be  considered.  There  is,  first,  the  Balkan 
peaiasala,  with  Ita  esrioos  eongeriee  of  semi-indepen> 

dent  states,  each  anximift  to  kei'ji  \t\i  a  national  I'xi*- 
tence  with  its  concomitants  of  political  influence  and 
territorial  expansion,  and  each  liable  at  aay  moment 
to  fall  a  prey  to  any  one  of  the  surrounding  greater 
states.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  Bulgaria  was 
going  to  develop  Inte  tile  eooring  soatbeastem  state  of 
the  Continent,  but  her  most  enthusiastic  friends  are 
hiding  their  heads  in  shame  and  discouragement. 
Greece  has  kng  been  out  of  the  race.  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have  yielded  to  Austria,  and  Serbia  would 
be  glad  to  do  so  to-morrow  if  Francis  Joseph  would 
but  open  tbe  door.  The  stordy  men  of  Montenegro  are 
trj-ing  to  flatter  themselves  with  an  occa.>ional  sop 
from  St.  Petersburg,  but  not  even  a  Kara  George  can 
stay  the  movement  when  it  is  once  nader  way.  Rnma- 
nia  alone  seem.s  to  have  any  staying  power,  but  that  is 
probably  due  to  the  innate  hostility  between  her  Latins 
and  tba  ssnonnding  Slavn  and  Kacgrars. 
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What  is  to  becoOM  of  all  (Jmm  ?  Were  it  pomible  to 
unite  them  intn  coherent  tnus  nnder  a  centralised 
government*  Englviind.  Germany,  and  perhape  Romia 
WNddlw  ^ad,  even  though  it  should  involve  the  farthtr 
postponement  of  tiM  PaoalaTk  ideal.  That,  however,  is 
impossible.  Shall  AnRtria  be  allowed  to  extend  herself 
indefinitely  to  the  southeast?  She  would  be  glad  to 
hold  Saloniki  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Vardar;  but 
whether  her  associates  in  the  Triple  Alliance  would 
Mrdtotly  assent  may  be  doubted,  altkoogh  Italy  might 
be  appeased  by  the  gift  of  Trieste— an  easy  thing  for 
Auitlria,  since  she  would  still  hold  Piume.  On  the  other 
liaiid,  AnitriB  would  Mtvealj  care  to  add  the  Bulgarians 
to  her  already  hetcrf>p«>neou8  collt-i  tion  of  subjects, 
especially  as  both  Magyars  and  Gernianus  would  object 
to  the  possible  reinforcement  of  Czech  obstreperous- 
ness.  Can  Hul^raria  be  bolstered  and  tvluc;ito<!  into  a 
kingdom,  either  alone  or  welded  together  with  S-ervia, 
by  some  sort  of  JiiiK<matic  proaaare?  If  so,  how  much 
of  Macedonia  fair!',  tx-l.^n^'s  to  her?  Tan  Alliania.  with 
ita  sturdy  descentianu,  f  the  C^istriuUi,  be  nafely  com- 
mitted to  the  rival  foihiwen  of  tho  Gn«k  loadon,  TH- 
koupis  and  D^lyannis?  These  are  some  of  the  qu«^tions 
that  come  up  the  moment  any  plan  for  a  general  division 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  up  for  discussion. 

Crossing  intn  Asia  Minor,  the  situation  is  even  more 
perplexing/ .  Here  there  is  a  dominant  race,  strongest 
not  merely  in  numbers,  but  in  force— a  race,  however, 
which  absolutely  cannot  be  intrusted  with  rule  over 
any  other  race.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a 
eoontijr  can  be  governed  with  any  success— by  the 
stroTi^estt  inhabiting  race  or  by  external  power.  The 
inhabiting  race  may  be  strong  either  in  aombers  or  in 
fnreo  of  obanetor,  but  strongest  it  mpat  bo  in  aoin* 
way.  As  3  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  rac^',  or  posfii- 
ble  combination  of  races,  in  Asia  Minor  that  is  not 
overbalaaeod  by  the  Torka  both  in  anmben  and  in 
force  nf  character.  Were  it  possible  to  unit4>  Armpnians 
ami  Greeks,  they  might  accomplish  something;  but  ra- 
cial and  eeeloBiaatieal  joalonsies  abmlately  forbid  that. 
The  other  Christian  population?  need  not  be  taken  into 
the  account  at  all.  The  question,  then,  lies  between  the 
oontinnod  mlo  of  the  Turk  and  foreign  oecopatioa.  For 
some  tim<*  it  was  thought  that  the  Sultan  m\^ht  con- 
tinue to  rule  in  a  contracted  territory,  with  his  capital 
at  Brnaa  or  Koaieb.  The  evoata  of  tba  laat  ttm  nNmthai 
however,  have  pretty  thoroii^hly  'dispelled  that  idea, 
and  it  appears  as  if  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  OtU>- 
laan  gowmoat  wooM  bo  wiciaainiiy.  bthatcaaathoro 

mu.^t  be  foreigTi  orctipalion.  Rywhom?  The  first  answer 
would  undoubtedly  be,  Kussia.  This,  however,  would 
aatiafy  nobody.  Itwnddqaeaobforoveraaybopoof  tbo 
devel<ir'mf"t  of  either  Armenian  or  nreek  national  life, 
and  it  would  arouse  the  jealousy  of  all  eouthem  l^urope; 
for  tbo  powor  that  holda  wwtera  Aala  Miaor  and  the 
archipelago  dominates  the  Mediterranean  and  northern 
Africa.  Greece  and  Italy  would  be  at  her  mercy,  and 
tho  Saoi  Ganal  bo  fraetieally  io  her  handa.  Ambitiooa 
B.=i  Russia  is.  and  attractive  as  such  a  position  would 
be,  if  available,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Czar 
wodd  midortaho  ft  now.  Hio  expoaao  of  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  a  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently hostile  country  of  that  size  would  be  enormous, 
and  atrain  her  fiaancfla  to  tho  brealdng'-poiBt;  and  tho 


perplexities  introduced  would  be  so  burdensooM  ao  to 
hamper,  if  not  abaolntely  prevent,  the  developooot  of 
her  internal  waenBaa.  The  soggeotion  baa  been  mde 
lately  that  Fnaot  ho  the  occupying  power.  TUa  would 
certainly  be  ntore  acceptable  to  the  Amtenians  and 
probably  even  to  the  Greeks,  who,  however  much  they 
may  enjoy  the  Czar's  protection  against  the  Turk,  have 
no  liking  for  his  autocratic  rule.  Germany,  too.  might 
favor  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  weak«>n  the 
Ftoneh  passion  for  the  revanekt. 

Aside  from  .^fiia  Minor,  there  are  question.^  of  morv  or 
lees  difficulty  concerning  S>Tia,  F^'pt,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
andMesopouroia.  Eversince  the  Druse maaaaeres Franc* 
has  held  Syria  a.-^  her  .cjtecial  field  of  influence,  as  England 
has  occupied  Egypt;  and  there  would  probably  be  little 
difficulty  in  making  her  virtual  protectorate  actual  but 
for  the  fact  that  naturally  Palestine  n<>es  with  Syria 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  lliat  the  Greek  Church  wo'old 
willingly  see  .leru.salem  and  the  holy  places  come  under 
Roman  Cjitholic  intluence.  What  shall  be  done  with 
Jerusalem  is  a  problem  scarcely  less  difficult  than  timt 
presented  by  Constaatinople.  Tbe  Egyptian  qoeatjon  is 
too  well  known  tf>  n»»ed  more  than  the  statement  that 
any  solution  which  would  jfuarantee  to  England  the 
safety  of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  tPoaU  ittoba- 
bly  be  acceptable  to  her.  Arabia  the  powers  ran  wvl) 
afford  to  leave  alone  for  the  present.  There  is  little 
probability  that  the  nataally  hoatile  Bedouin  tribes  wffl 
unit^  in  niv  ^wh  way  as  to  endanger  their  neitrhhors, 
Mesopotamia  olfers  certain  difficulties.  The  oppreftsion 
which  has  forced  the  Armenians  into  such  promineiiee 
bears  with  almost  equal  !»everily  upon  the  Jacobite*. 
Chaldeans,  Yezidis,  and  other  non-Moslem  races  and 
sects,  and  even  upon  the  agricultural  Enrda  of  thm  r»- 
nion.^  of  Suleimanieh  and  Kerkuk.  At  present  there  is 
no  rule  of  aoy  kind  worth  the  name  from  Jezireh  to 
Baaaorah.  The  most  important  foreign  interests  are 
connected  with  the  Catholic  missions  holding  Mo.<nil  39 
their  chief  center,  and  under  French  protection,  and 
tbe  general  Rraiian  iatereat  fa  kaapiag  a  way  open  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Turkey  being 
eliminated,  to  which  of  these  shall  the  rich  Tigris  and 
Bnphiatea  valleyi  belong,  with  the  rdhraya  which  win 
purely  connect  the  ea-^^t^rn  Mediterranean  with  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  possibly  revive  the  commercial  impor- 
taaeo  of  Antioeh  and  Bagdad?  Here,  howerer.  the 
BUirfrr^^tion  that  France  occtipr  Ai^ia  Minor  cornea  in  aa 
a  disturbing  factor.  To  make  her  mistrMS  of  practi* 
eatly  the  whole,  certainly  tho  heat  por^  of  the  Snltaa'a 
dominion,  would  be  to  (^vp  her  at  no  distant  day,  if 
not  at  present,  a  power  and  prestige  to  which  all  her 
neighbon  wonid  vndoobtedly  eerioedy  object 

It  becomes,  thus,  rery  evident  that  the  E.a.'^tcm  Ques- 
tion, which  was  originally  a  simple  trial  of  strength, 
ebiefly  di]doinatie,  between  Rnaaia  and  the  teat  of 
Europe,  has  become  a  most  complirat^'d  jteries?  of  que.?- 
tiuns,  involving  racial  and  commercial  as  well  as  polit- 
ical intereata.  What  tho  flofotioB  will  be  Hbprematare 
to  say.  That  the  leader.-;  are  mo.^t  seriou.sly  con.siderin» 
it  is  certain,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  general 
agreement  along  certain  lineh  Theee  are  the  eolire 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  it?  replaee- 
mcnt  by  some  li^uropean  government  or  governments. 
Anatrias  Inflaeaee  will  be  predoninant  fai  the  Balku 
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prainnda,  tiioagrh  Greece  and  Buli^ria  will  be  somewhat 
enlarged  and  given  another  opportunity  for  national  de- 
Telopment,  with  the  aaaurance  that,  anion  they  improve 
it  better  than  they  have  those  hitherto  ^ven,  their  ulti- 
mate absorption  will  be  inevitable.  Con4itantinople,with 
the  BoqMns  and  DardaneUee,  and  a  amall  teiritoiy  on 
each  side  of  the  S^-a  of  Marmora,  will  be  made  free  ter- 
ritory, with  some  aort  of  government  under  international 
gBusBtiee.  ButenT^DieywillbeaddedtoBvMiaater- 
ritorv',  and  Rus-sia  will  find  a  path  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
though  whether  through  Persia  or  Ueaopotamia  will  de- 
peadveiy  Iwgeljr  upon  what  tenna  ean  be  ■mngad  in 
regard  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egj^pt.  It  ia  scarcely 
pouible  that  any  of  the  rival  Cbriatian  churches  can 
■eenre  fnll  eealral  of  Jemealea,  aad  we  mef  again  see 
a  principality  of  Judea.  The  Khalifa  may  find  a  potent 
rival  in  a  new  calif  with  his  residence  at  Mecca,  and 
the  famooa  noaqve  aehool  of  Oiiro  nay  that  ita  ooea- 

pation  nf  railing  nt  P^nuli-^h  opjiressinn  of  Islam  j^nne. 
Of  coarse  these  are  mere  surmises,  which  to  some  may 
aeen  utterly  hnprobaUe.  The  eahinela  at  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  ami  Rorlin,  however,  are  dominated  by  p<isi- 
tive,  venturesome  men— men,  too,  who  are  tired  of  much 
of  the  Uokering  of  the  last  half-eentoiy,  and  iroald  be 
plad  to  .see  the  new  one  lome  in  with  a  better  mutnal 
understanding  and  larger  opportonitiee  for  peacefol 
developaent.  There  are  many  indleatkoa  of  their  ae- 
oomplishing  this  desire,  ami  some  who  are  in  a  position 
to  aofmiae  correctly  intimate  that  the  agreement  will 
he  anhatantially  aa  ontHned  above.  It  may  be  deferred 
for  a  time  by  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan;  but 
iooner  or  later  he  will  find  hunaelf  in  a  position  where 
no  yielding  in  form  will  aeenre  obedienee  on  the  part 
of  turbulent  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  even  Turk.s.  Then 
ationger  hands  will  be  compelled  to  take  hold  of  the 
piolilanit  and  aooit  aohition,  prompt  as  well  aa  complete, 
will  he  neeeaattated. 

Bim»  MvntiU  Bli$$, 

Adrtoe  te  a  Vomk  Lawyer* 

vnnicB,  CAUMMw,  anD  wn.r.uM  wirt  ok  omamn  or  uhal 

NTIOV. 

In  a  ralnable  package  of  letters  which  has  just  been 
found  in  a  forgotten  deak  in  a  Washington  garret,among 
other  literary  treaanres  in  the  shape  of  letters  from 
James  Madison,  Joaidi  Quincy,  Jared  Sparks,  JefferMn 
Davis,  Chief  Jostiee  Taney,  and  others,  are  certain  let- 
ters from  Webster,  Calhoun.Wirt,  and  B.  W.  Leigh  which 
possess  a  pecoliar  interest  for  lawyen  aad  for  students 
of  jarisprudence.  They  were  elicited  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  two  generations  ago,  who  requested  the  vit  w^ 
of  these  eminent  men  on  the  beat  course  of  st'niy  for 
AM  who  wished  to  prepare  himself  for  the  k^al  profes- 
sion. The  list  of  studies  referred  to  in  Daniel  WeJ»ter's 
reply  has  disappeared,  but  the  letter  contains  a  thor- 
oughly •  Web«iterian  •  expression  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  the  RepnhUe,  which  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  famous  utterance."*  of  « the  ^reat  ex- 
pounder.* The  empha-His  which  Calhoun  lays  on  the  clo.se 
study  of  particular  cases  in  actual  practice  will  recom- 
mend his  letter  to  thomunh  lawyers  of  every  ape.  Mr. 
Wirt's  more  detailed  suggestions  come  with  the  great 
w^ght  of  his  anthority,  and  iUnatnia  tha  prafonnd  wia* 


dom  of  their  writer.  The  lettan^  amagad  chroaologi'' 
cally,  are  as  follows: 

W.v.xniNdTON,  July  22,  1822. 
Sir:  I  reirret  rTtrenii-ly  that  1  have  to  answer  your 
very  polite  hihI  nKli^'itit:  I.  tier  of  the  '.Id  irist,  rurrruU 
raUtrno.  It  arrived  while  1  wa.-"  nhsent  on  h  prf>feH- 
sioiiai  tour,  and  I  have  returniHl  only  in  time  to  e(niip 
iiiy.>u'If  for  an  expedition  to  the  Bedford  Siwings  in 
PeiiiiHylvanls,  rendered  neeessary  by  the  state  of  my 

health. 

It  i«  Hot  entirely  e<  rtaiii  whctlier  I  sliiill  myself  he  a 
r»'Hi<lent  of  thin  |ilftc»*  at  llie  eiose  of  the  next  WlTiter, 
the  (•arliext  iM-riixl  at  which  you  sfx-ak  of  tteinic  here. 
I  have  some  thout'ht  of  niovinir  to  Baltimore  before 
tliat  time.  In  this  tiiicertuiiitv  1  can  only  say  tliat  if  I 
should  U'  hen-  and  your  inclination  hold,  1  shall  be 
Very  willintr  to  rvceive  you  as  a  student  and  to  aasist 
you  with  toy  opinion  in  the  direction  of  vour  studiea 

Thtf  plan  of  stxidv  which  I  bave  hmhI  na."*  dependeil 
on  the  lime  which  tlie  student  proposes  to  devote  to  it. 
For  every  plan,  however,  Blackstone  is  the  f>est  intro- 
ductory author,  as  openinK  t"  the  student  all  the  ori 
ffinal  sources  of  his  science,  Iwside*  KivinK  him  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  itx  present  state.  In  all 
studies,  historical,  political,  or  any  other  dependent  for 
their  perfection  on  the  march  of  mind,  a  synopsis  like 
that  of  Blackstone  is  of  jcreat  value.  Oeo(n»phy,  for 
example,  is  best  taught  by  starapinK,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  mind  the  frreat  outlines  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  their  relative  positioti  towards  each  other. 
The  details  are  afterwarcls  encountere<l  with  more  in- 
telliKeuce.  nn<l  consequently  with  more  enjoyment; 
for  the  stu'li  lit  at  every  step  knows,  afterwanls,  of  his 
whereabout  with  relation  to  the  whole,  and  is  in  no 
danffer  of  i>einK  l>ewildered  or  confounded  bv  the  ap- 
prehension of  interminable  lab<tr  or  inextricable  laby- 
rinths. So  it  is  with  the  law.  Blackstone,  therefore, 
thorouKhly  under»t«o«l  <tbe  iM-nt  edition  lieing  .Tudge 
Maher's,  to  1h'  use«l  with  his  luiit's  and  ap|^»endixes),  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  sf  tidentx  in  the  next  place  to 
the  irreat  sourct's  from  which  all  the  laws  of  civilized 
countriee  are  derive<l,  and  take  them  throufcb  the  fol- 
lowinjc  course,  which  i«  enlar>fed  or  contracte<l  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  they  have  to  t>esfow  on  their  pre- 
paratory studies:  1.  The  law  of  nature  and  nations  — 
Kutherforth  ;  and,  if  there  l>e  time.  Orotius  and  Vat  tel. 
2.  The  Roman  civil  law  —  Brown's  lectures;  and,  if 
time,  the  references  in  the  ('<trj>ux  Jurix  ('iriU»,  a.s  they 
are  maile  by  Brown,  and  Huber's  prelections.  The 
Common  Law — liacon's  Abridjftnent.  r.s  the  text-lKwk, 
read  with  the  references.  4.  The  Statute  Law  and  State 
Decisions  «>f  the  residence  and  cont»>TnjiIat>-il  place  of 

{)ractice  of  tlie  student.  This  cour^f,  pariii-idarly  the 
atter  part  of  it,  should  l>e  combiri(><l  witli  a  rejfuhir  at- 
tendance on  the  rules  of  court  in  sotne  well-kept  clerk's 
office,  with  the  advantaKe  of  drawing  declarations  and 
pleading's  in  the  office  of  some  n-^ular  and  extensive 
practitioner, —  with  the  Study  of  C'bitty's  Pleadings — 
and  Espinasse's  iViW/V<M«;wbtehaboa]dbefiNnlllarto 
the  studetit. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  historical  stvidies,  l>elles  let- 
tres,  com|.K)sition,  recitinj;  para^rajihs  frnrti  poi-ts,  and 
debating,  thoutrh  I  de^'in  them  all  i  vscntial  iti  the  j)re|v 
sration  of  an  accomplisbe<i  advocate.  Kenuhir  days 
should  l>e  set  for  composition,  and  the  comjmsitions 
should  l>e  submitt«'d  to  the  tw'st  critic  of  whom  you  can 
make  a/n'mr/.  You  should  enllame  your  emulation  by 
the  frequent  stti<ly  of  Cicero's  Orator,  nnd  of  IiIh 
Hrutus  above  all.  and  iniauine  yourself  to  Ix  lonir  to 
that  splenilid  cnlaxy  of  Homan  orators  which  lie  there 
displays.  Quintilian's  luNiituti-s.  too,  shoidd  Is^  Jhor- 
oufchly  studie<l.  and  the  dialotrue  ilr  rnusi*  rorrnnta 
floqufntiif,  the  work.  I  lielieve,  of  the  same  author,  but 
which  has  lieen  incorrectly  publislu>d  with  the  works 
of  Tacitus.  The  letters  <'if  I'liny  the  younirer,  esi>e- 
cially  those  to  Tacitus,  with  tlie  orations  of  Demnstne- 
nes,  Cicero.  Erskine,  and  Lml  Chatham.  I  do  not  mean 
fliat  tlies(_.  should  be  read  merely,  but  that  they  should 
Im'  sfmlitMl  and  analy/.eil  aci'ordiny  to  the  model  which 
Mr.  Blair  ha.s  furnished  of  Cicero  s  Acti<m  for  Cluen- 
tius.  These  exercises,  witit  a  debating;  sis-iety  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienctsl  man  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  correct  ta.ste.  accompanyiiijj  your  law  course, 
will  divendfy  your  employmenta  moot  agreeably  and 
naefnlly,  aad  leeveate  and  ebeer  yon  en  yevr  aaoent  up 
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thr  urdiiou*  ittfcp  which  IijmI-  u.  the  temple  of  th*  jr'"!- 
deiw  you  no  properly  ■wor>hii>, 

{  \x>s  you  to  exnim  this  iicrawl.  the  effect  of  hshte. 
aii'\  )»-li<  v<'  III'-,  with  imimial  wlriiM  fill  III II I  Buoceaa, 
joiir  obedient  nerrant,  WM.  WlBT. 

WAflHnMVMar,  IWb.  Ul»  UB. 
To  Tbob.  J.  JonwroK ,  Baq. 

8tx:  Before t left hamb Inedvad four* of  the 2l8t 
of  NoTomber,  tn  whleih  yoa  nr^  flatteringly  Mked  my 
afliiloii  an  amm  aubjaeta  aonnected  with  iwofwiow'! 
afiadtaaL  ItlaiiaCBMUBateforyoa.  rojfM«M.tluit7oa 
'  fn  thi*  caw. 


mji 

mn  yoor  own  annnwir  m  uis  cMe.  nnos  tout  maniHir 
oCeaUiif  for  that  wblib  you  my  younaad  ikomllMt 
vavilo  not  need  It.  tt la autta owrfaiw tbM jnm b»Td 
'both  amployed  your  «farD  tfionichta  and  bad  tbe  benefit 
af  ttwiaetf  etbaraaBllhaaabJectJi  about  which  you  writ*'. 
I  diaU  aaly  trauMn  to  CMlose  you  a  copy  of  a  paper 
'  atodf  wbteh  baa  baan  gaMnUf 
my  mn.  It  la  aobaten* 
and  if  it  Khali  nuggrat 
be  Tery  glad.  Our  pro- 
SaHkHk,  mr  fHand.  la  a  aobla  pnafaaaiea,  and  oor  eoun- 
Irj,  flkoia  iban  aU  atbara,  tttrAMt  to  Ita  raapaetabllity 
'    "    »lnatltntiona  afford  tbe  atOMK 
lod  lawrara,  and  good  lawvera 
In  aD  ttaaaa  and  all  eoonmee 
dl  aa  tb«  moat  IntaUlffont,  aup- 
I  of  fif«a  taurtltatioaa.  Lot  na  all  andaaTor  to  le- 


aaAftMajraao 

Biiiauad  by  ati  

tfaO;.  I  Odak.  a  food  ^ 


TovTBfOte., 


WASUtKUTON.  ahh  March.  1836. 
DbaB  Sib  :  It  at  all  times  affords  me  much  pleasure 
tofondw  mnj  aid  to  yoothii  seekinic  information  and 
ImprOTement,  and  I  onlv  rei^ret  my  incompetency  to 
adriw  your  young  friend  on  a  genniU  courve  of  read- 
ing on  law  and  juri»pmden«-«».    I  r»>inain»><l  onlr  two 

Searmat  thebar.and  baveiiot  n-iwl  n  Ihw  lM«>k  in  iw.  nty- 
ye  yearn,  »o  that  I  am  far  iu  the  rear  of  tbe  pr4if<H.sinn 
aa  it  now  ntandii.  Rut  I  would  say  to  your  young  frit-nil. 
atadv  attentively  nU  the  be«t  elementary  treatiMM.  be 
anriifiiniiii  in  hir<  urit^adanee  in  court,  and  attentive  to 
tbe  routine  of  office.  He  will,  of  coume,  make  himself 
maMter  of  the  particular  laws  of  the  State  where  he  in- 
tends to  practice.  But  no  previous  attention  can  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  the  minutest  and  closest  attention 
to  the  cases  be  may  undertake,  after  he  is  admitted  to 
practice,  Ixith  as  to  the  facts  and  law.  On  this  point 
the  success  of  a  lawyer  mainly  depends.  Tbe  Otudy  of 
particular  cases  is  better  ealciilated  than  anyttilng  obo 
to  give  full  and  ac<nirAT<>  legal  knowledge. 

As  to  history.  lii>  will,  of  course,  study  all  the  ancient 
classics,  to  be  foUowtnl  )>y  Gibbon's  iKodine  and  PaU 
of  the  Roman  Empin-,  to  which  the  history  of  England 
and  that  of  our  own  eoujntr>-  ought  to  succeed.  Both 
ought  not  only  to  be  read,  tnit  ntudied.  Add  to  these 
some  good  general  history,  and  a  foundation  will  be 
laid  which  mav  be  built  on  from  time  to  time  bv  read- 
ing at  Ifiianre  the  hiatoriea  of  the  more  celebrated  staten 
«f  modem  tlmei.     Wltbnapaet.  I  am. 

J.  C  Caimow. 

Tmat.3.  It 


The  date  of  Mr.  Calhotm's  letter,  it  will  be  noticed, 
ii  aome  years  later  than  that  of  the  otbera,  aad  it  was 
probably  called  forth  bj  tbe  needs  of  ft  jonager  friend 
of  the  recipient. 

In  addition  to  these  expreauona  is  a  letter  from  ex- 
Senator  B.  W.  Leigh  of  Virginia,  giving  in  detail  a  course 
of  studies  in  law,  history,  politics,  and  literature,  which 
is  interesting,  though  it  traverses  ground  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  students,  being,  as  he  says  himself. « gen- 
eral and  elemental;.*  Senator  Leigh,  however,  proceeds 
to  speak  as  f«lki«s  «f  tiia  nhw  o(  flM  Bible  to  •  lftW7«r: 


t^-ndn  »lw>ve  all  otht-r  bookn  to  elwcidatie  rht-  spirit  "f 
l»w^  thr>iUi:hoiit  ihi-  (  hri.'^rian  worM,  It  ■  i-  :sM-t.  a 
part  of  the  practical  law  of  every  Chrutian  ii*tion. 


pained  the  attention  of  these  distingTii«hed  autboritie.- 
subeeqoently  proved  himself  deaerring  of  their  notice 
by  attaining  a  leading  position  id  tba  bar  ia  tit* 
of  WasU^tom  D.  Ot  when  ha  ] 


I  adllsa  every  man  to  read  Hm  BRiK  I  apeak  of 
tt  here  aa  a  book  which  it  beboovea  a  lawyer  to  make 
hlmaolf  thoroughly  acauainted  with.  It  la  tbe  eode  of 
otblee  of  every  Obrlaoan  oovntry  en  the  globe,  and 


Tbe  New  Laijr. 

Tm  nrisoae  of  Ihe  void  tiadya  baa  dritwi  it  into 

the  backgroand,  and  the  abtise  of  tbe  word  <  woman  • 
has  poshed  it  too  far  to  the  froat.  The  vord  « lady  » 
baa  ooaw  to  be  tagaidsd  aa  a  veaUiBK,  ^  daae 
of  humanity  which  it  represent*  baa  shrunk  into  insig- 
aiiiflancB  iMfors  the  pntentkos  elaims  of  the  new 
voauuL  Bat  tte  eU^jhae  lady  has  not  gone  away  to 
stay;  she  has  merely  stepped  aside  to  avoid  being  ran 
om  by  the  wheal  of  the  aew  wniaaa.  and  will  reappear 
wbea  the  dost  baa  sattiad.  Tbe  mud  tbidy  ■  Rogge^u 
nobility  of  origin,  or,  at  least,  nobility  of  character. 
Both  the  title  and  ita  posassaor  vera  onoe  ngardsd 
with  rerereat  respect  A  rsaawal  of  tiie  popdarity  of 
tbe  title  would  awaken  a  revival  of  the  sentiment  which 
the  title  evoked,  aad  the  tiMforarsaetiomiBitB^itnir 
is  at  hand. 

This  is  a  time  of  wild  agitatiOB  concerning  the  por- 
tion of  power  that  belongs  to  woman,  aa  well  as  of  wild 
conjecture  concerning  the  Hmita  of  the  spbera  witinB 
which  her  power  is  to  be  exerted.  Her  interpretation 
of  her  sphere  and  of  her  privileges  distingnishes  the 
woman  of  the  new  school  fhNn  the  lady  of  tiie  dd.  Tht 
woman  of  the  new  school  elaioiB  rigiita  that  are  8epa< 
rate  from  the  rights  of  maa,  and  oppo;^  to  his;  the 
lady  of  the  old  school  olained  no  right.B  that  were  in 
eonflict  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  defense  of  her 
own  rights  she  desired  the  protection  that  is  doe  to  her 
sex  from  men.  She  gratefully  accepted  the  chivalroaB 
coDrt*-sy  that  Ji&s  been  showa  to  her  in  all  ages  ontil 
now.  That  she  does  not  receive  it  to  the  same  extent 
now  is  the  fault  of  the  advanced  woman,  who  scomg .it, 
who  is  ambitious  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state,  and  who, 
in  order  to  gratify  that  ambition,  is  willing  to  forego 
to  some  extent  the  usual  courtesies  which  wonsea  baTO 
bliharto  aipected  and  received. 

n  result  of  her  advancement,  her  more  unasaum- 
ing  eiiiters  are  obliged  to  witness  a  marked  decline  in 
politonees  to  women  as  women.  The  lady  deplores  the 
riawn  of  TOch  a  day,  and  is  looking  for  a  better  day, 
whirli  Mhe  may  reasonably  hope  is  coming  through  the 
V  ry  (Vacation  which  the  adfaaoed  wamaa  ia  parrait- 
\ni:  to  her  own  ends. 

In  tim«-s  p;i.^t  the  lady  has  been  able  to  inflneace  the 
affairs  of  mm  because  she  has  wt  attempted  to  diiaet 
their  affairs;  in  the  future  she  can  maintain  her  power 
only  by  being  as  well  educated  as  men  are,  «  by  knowing 
the  things  that  men  know  as  woll  men  know  them,» 
and  by  using  her  knowledge  to  supplement  man's  work 
in  the  world,  not  t«  usurp  it.  When  the  elements  of 
tiie  present  ;ii:it.siion  shape  themselves  into  a  new  type 
of  womanhood,  the  characteristica  of  the  lady  will  be 
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stamped  upon  th«  composite,  which  will  differ  in  ita 
essential  features  from  the  type  anticipated  by  the 
present  theories  of  the  coming  woman.  If  thtt  new 
type  is  the  lady  of  Rnakin's  portrayal,  •  endurinj^ly, 
incormptibly  good,  instinctively  wise,*  her  edacation 
mat  make  her  so.  «Sbe  must  know  sciences  to  be  ac- 
curate, mathematics  to  be  logical,  history  to  be  ss-m- 
pathetic,  and  languages  to  be  hospitable.*  « She  mmt 
hBTe  the  same  kind  of  edacation  for  social  service  that 
man  ha.s  for  business  and  for  jirofesHional  ser>  ice,»  and 
then  she  must  use  it  to  accomplish  her  own  purposes, 
not  his.  The  new  type  will  not  be  the  mere  housewife: 
the  brMdwinmr  ihe  aaj  b^  bnl  not  the  intitetor  td 


man,  nor  the  woman  who  is  ambitions  to  usurp  his 
rights.  She  will  be  loyal  to  her  womanhood,  and  as 
proud  to  retain  the  tftla  *ImAj»  m  woman  oaoe  irara 

to  assume  it. 

Sculpture  has  realized  the  ideal  in  art — «to  as- 
semble into  a  whole  the  characteristics  of  different 
individuals,  excluding  the  unseemly.*  Photography 
has  interpreted  the  ideal  in  the  composite  picture. 
So  the  new  education  will  produce  the  new  lady,  the 
type  of  eveni'thing  that  is  stronp  and  sensible  and 
intellectual  and  noble  and  pure  in  womanhood.  In  her 
broader  sphere  she  will  be  the  lady  of  the  old  aehool 
rerieed  tad  improved. 

Rebecca  L.  Leeke. 


CrWcan 

•  T^HOr  shalt  (In  this  and  undo  that,*  the  toilMme  oritie  nid; 

I  Hut  the  ptiet  strayed  to  Helicon  and  tonebed  Wfl  Ifps  instead. 
AiTiis,s  the  mirnir  (jf  the  fount  lie  Kaw  fLiir  visions  pa.^s, 
But  never  once  the  critic's  face  dark  frowning  from  the  glaas. 
The  poet  seized  hia  tuneful  lyre,  and  jojrfuUy  sang  he; 
«0  heirl  0  heerl*  the  ecitie  cried,  the  leuaed  thetemig  of  mel» 


CXTEMACT. 

{ftom  tb>-  nn»,.->.,'ik  of  !»n  Am.  li.  aTi  f..-,irist  In  OerOUny*) 

A  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared: 

•  I  know  a  fine  Fraulein  here; 

Of  the  Bangor  giria  ahe  'a  the  peer. 
I H  wed  her  at  once,»  he  declared. 

•  Oh,  no!*  said  the  P  iliz.-i. 
Said  the  Yankee.  «  Why  ?  » 

•  You  cannot  at  once  be  wed. 
It  IB  itrenKUuljr  onderaaid; 

Toe  flnt  most  be  weeemed  end  weishedy  and  tiwn 
Tell  whore  you  were  bom,  and  why,  and  when.* 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deoteohiaad  declared: 
f  Well,  instead  we  will  go  on  a  spin 

Through  the  beautiful  streets  of  Berlin, 
On  our  <  bike,!  »  the  Yankee  declared. 

•  Oh,  no!*  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee.  «Whv7» 

f  Ton  eannot  go  cycling  instead. 

It  is  strenpthily  undersaid; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
TUI  where  jon  wooU  wheel, and  whjtaai  whenj> 

Then  the  Y'ankee  in  Peut'srhland  declared: 

•  Never  mind,  we  will      to  the  play, 
Yiiur  pretty  new  hat  to  display. 

It  is  worth  it,*  the  Y'ankee  declared. 

•  Oh,  no ! »  said  the  Polixei. 
Said  the  Yankee.  •  Why  ?  » 

•  We  object  to  the  hat  on  the  head, 
It  is  streriKthilv  '.indiTsaiii : 

It  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
Ten  where  It  was  made^  and  why,  and  wh«a» 


Una  tike  Taakee  In  Devtoehland  dedhred: 

•  If  one  must  forever  be  worried 
Idke  this,  he  had  better  be  buried, 
'  be  done  with  it!»  he  declared. 
«  Oh.  no !  *  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee, « WhyU 
«If  yon  do  we  will  break  your  head, 
for  it  'a  strengthily  underaaid; 
Yon  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  tttB 
Tell  why  you  were  bom  at  all,  and  when. 
And  promise  never  to  do  it  again.* 

Said  the  Yankee^  •  Which  ?>  and  •  Why  7  » 
•Both,*  aaawand  the  PoUmL 

O,  W,  R. 

Aphorisms. 

Tact  ia  latelligraee  condeecending  to  oil  a  poor  ma- 

"  of  devising  a  ln  tt<  r. 

eTov  an  the  fiiat  woman  1  ever  leTed,s  ia  an  avowal 
that  imai  have  been  made  often  before  it  can  be  tme. 


A  HAN  who  affeeta  to  deapiee  love  passes  for  a  person 
of  experience;  bat  a  weman  who  makm  lifl^t  of  love  ia 
thought  never  to  have  inapired  it. 

Man  makee  friendahip  a  nnana  and  love  an  end. 
With  wooHui  it  ia  tiie  revene. 

J.  Spoltirwoode  Taylor. 

In  an  Ancient  Copy  of  Merrick's  "  Hesperides." 

Yei.U)W  and  frayed  and  t«m;  but  mark  within. 

The  sparkling  rhyme 
That,  like  a  dimple  in  an  old  dame'a  chin, 

Laogfaa  otit  at  TSmel 

Mbert  Gmrl  WtUk. 
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DBGENKRATION. 

DISCOURAGED  ARTIST:  •  I  don't  think  I  paint  &»  well  &»  I  did  ten  years  ago.* 
CRITICAL  friend:    "Oh,  yes, you  do;  but  your  taste  13  improving.* 


Tfce  Debate  that  MIcht  Have  Been : 

ON  A  Bt'KMNo  «jrK!rru>N  or  thi:  pay. 

A  FEW  yearn  ago  the  Prohibition  question  was  a  live 
issue  in  Tennessee:  for  the  people  of  the  State  were 
called  upon  to  decide  by  actual  vote  whether  the  nunu- 
facture  and  sale  of  liquor  should  be  stopped  absolutely. 
Naturally  there  were  a  good  many  public  discussions  of 
the  subject,  and  party  lines  were  largely  forgotten.  The 
«  upholder  of  morality  and  decency  »  was  pitted  against 
the  •  advocate  of  personal  liberty.!  and  the  Constitution 
was  lost  and  saved  many  times. 

During  this  lively  period  a  debate  had  been  arranged 
in  one  of  the  country  districts  of  west  Tennessee  be- 
tween two  citizens  who  were  well  known  to  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  who  usually  had  remarks  to 
make  on  public  occasions.  One  of  these,  Elijah  L4?ech, 
was  a  planter  who  had  a  penchant  for  country  fairs  and 
agricultural  gatherings,  and  who  generally  represented 
the  farmers"  point  of  view.  He  was  a  large,  handsome, 
and  methodical  man,  who  went  about  evcrj'thing  se- 
riously, and  never  entered  upon  anything  unprepared. 
His  opponent,  who  was  also  his  warm  personal  friend, 
was  a  fierce-looking  lawyer  with  bristling  sandy  hair, 
a  red  face,  a  ferocious  mustache,  and  an  impatient  man- 
ner, which  created  the  impression  that  he  was  always 
eager  to  make  the  dust  fly. 

Elijah  Leech,  though  not  averse  to  a  toddy  now  and 
then,  was  in  favor  of  Prohibition.  His  opponent,  Luke 
Edmunds,  was  a  total  abstainer,  but  was  opposed  to 
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Prohibition.  Both  had  prepared  themselves  thoroughly, 
and  each  was  confident  that  he  would  annihilate  the 
other. 

It  was  an  evening  in  .\ugust  that  had  been  selected 
for  the  debate,  and  the  school-house,  located  in  a  grove 
of  oaks,  was  the  place  agreed  upon.  The  night  was 
warm  but  pleasant,  and  a  number  of  persons  were 
gathering  when  the  orators  of  the  evening  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  school-house  was  lighted  up,  and  a 
few  ladies  were  already  waiting  for  the  feast  to  begin. 

When  both  the  orators  had  i;. rived.  Major  Baker 
Green,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  \ncinity,  and 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee,  called 
them  aside  under  a  large  oak-tree.  There  was  a  look  of 
profound  grief  on  his  face  as  he  did  so,  and  the  orators 
thought  that  some  great  public  calamity  must  hare 
befallen  the  town,  or  that  Baker  had  suffered  some 
irreparable  affliction. 

« I  wanted  t*»  git  you  two  gentlemen  together  before 
you  went  in  yonder,  and  see  if  I  could  n't  persiuadc  yon 
to  give  it  up.»  he  said. 

•  dive  what  up?»  asked  Elijah,  surprised. 

•  Why,  this  here  fool  meetin',»  he  replied. 

•  There  ain't  no  law  compellin'  you  to  attend  the 
meetin'  if  you  don't  want  to  hear  us  debate,*  said  Eli- 
jah, tartly.  •  1  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours, 
anj-way." 

•  I  ain't  puttin'  it  on  no  personal  grounds,  gentlemen, 
fer  I  know  you  two  can  make  things  about  as  interestin' 
as  the  next.i 
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«  What  the  deuce  U  the  matter  with  j<Sa,  Baker,  this 
*  eveniaf?  AraTOndnnkorkMnfTt 

•  I  nin't  neither.  You-all  are  makin'  a  ^reat  mistake. 
Both  of  you  are  Democrats,  aad  we  're  goin'  to  have  a 
terriUe  tonle  wflli  tiaM  beire  Bopnlitee  in  the  Mxt 
election,  and  you-all  are  poin"  to  split  the  Democratic 
party  wide  open  witli  your  fuss  oTer  a  man's  right  to 
take  a  drink.! 

•  I  don't  »ee  how  it  could  hurt  the  JMt^,*  mM  ihs 

elder  of  the  oratorB,  dubiously. 
Baker  law  evldraoee  of  yMding  la  tih«  uncertain 

t^pne.**  of  Elijah,  and  he  immediately  jumped  into  the 
breach  be  had  made:  « It 's  a  big  mistake  to  Iqg  ttam 
bera  l^kibHioiB  wm  in  at  thn  tiBe.  We  Ve  got  to 
fight  them  Populites.  and  we  're  got  to  fight  'em  fer 
our  lives.  IQus  here  liquor  question  can  wait,  fer  if 
you  go  on  diviffin^  n|>  tiie  1*^1  ty  oo  this  p'int  now,  boir 
you  goin'  to  git  together  and  fight  the  Populites  ?  I 've 
been  taUdn'  to  the  cbeennm  of  the  Deniocratio  ezeo- 
vlHtn  Gommitteei,  awl  lonie  of  tfrnbentDenioerats  in  fbe 
oounty,  and  they  agree  with  me  purciaely.* 

c  If  you  really  think  it  will  hurt  the  Democratic  party,* 
said  Luke,  reluctantly,  ■  maybe  w& 'd  better  give  the 
thing  up.» 

<  I  reckon  we  had,*  said  EUjab,  who  wa«  atways  eas- 
ily diverted.  •  It  was  a  si  ly  idea,  anyliov.  We  ought 
to  have  known  better.  But  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  with 
tiie  crowd  here  ?  •  he  soke  1  in  an  embarrassed  way,  as 
if  he  had  a  hyena  caged  in  the  school-house. 

t  You  can  ju8'  git  up  and  explain  that  this  kera  ain^ 
the  time  to  discuw*  Prohibition,  and  then  yon  cao  sail 
into  them  Populites  a  while,  and  then  let  Loke  git  up 
and  show  what  a  lot  of  infernal  lung-splitten  and  jaw- 
smiths  they  are,  and  you  11  satis^  the  crowd.  Yon 
can't  give  'em  too  much  demnition.* 

«  Very  well,*  said  Elijah.  « It '»  about  time  to  begin. 
Let  'a  go  in  together,  I^ike,  aad  make  the  crowd  feel 
food.  Ton  midenrtaiid  we  wont  debate  the  Prohibition 
qoestionTs 

•  Certainly,*  said  Luke. 

The  secretary  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  two  orators  entered  the 
school-room  and  made  their  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  platform.  Loud  cheers  greeted  them,  and  each  felt 
decidedly  sheepish  at  th«  idea  of  ealUllg  tiw  paopla 
t/igether  for  so  futile  a  pnrp«>ae. 

The  school-room  was  a  frame  building  capable  of 
holding  a  good-siaed  crowd,  and  it  hold  it  on  this  even- 
ing. Tlie  windows  wer«»  all  open,  and  the  nij;ht  wind 
blew  gently  through.  The  audieuce  would  have  been 
fairly  comfortable  if  a  colony  of  gnats  and  motha  liad 
,  not  heen  blown  in  at  the  name  time.  Two  lamps  were 
placed  on  the  platform,  and  tliey  emitted  a  depressed 
light  that  made  little  headway  in  the  darkness,  and 
gave  tlie  distinjiui.shed  onitor^  a  sort  of  jrreasy,  discon- 
certed, and  SaUinic  appearance.  The  faces  of  the 
nodience  could  hardly  be  recognized  at  all  by  the 
speakers,  who  must  have  felt  a<;  if  they  were  talking 
through  a  veil  into  an  impenetrable  gloom.  Outside  the 
treea  were  rippling  harmoniously  with  the  wind,  and 
the  moonlight  penetrated  the  foliage  in  splotchee  of 
white. 

Elijdi  liBOok  arose  in  accordance  with  tlie  program 
aCTMd  upon,  and  said  in  part:  tl  am  aanjt  ladiea  and 


gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  you  all  here  on  false  pre< 
teneea,  eo  to  ^leak;  but  an  appeal  haa  keen  made  to  Vr. 

Edmunds  and  myself  to  give  up  this  here  debate,  and  wo 
have  agreed  to  do  it.  They  tall  ns  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  split  tiie  Demoentic  party,  of  widek  wa 
are  both  members,  and  whose  success  we  both  have  at 
heart.  I  come  here  this  evening  ready  to  wipe  up  the 
fkwrwith  my  friend  BdmnndB.  I  have  want  lato  tile 
philosophy  of  thi.';  here  thing;  I  have  studied  its  moral 
aapecta;  and  if  it  war  n't  for  the  agreement  we  made^ 
I  could  demousfarate  to  your  entire  saaetiflcation  that 
Prohibition  i>?  legally,  morally,  and  logically  kerrect, 
and  that  this  here  community  won't  never  be  thoroughly 
radaemed  mtil  it 's  adopted.  If  you  AoM  lee  a  man 
swallering  a  deadly  pisen,  jrou  would  n't  say  you  had  n't 
norighttotakeitawajinimhinL  Connelknowthere'a 
man  who  can  take  a  drink  witiiont  ila  hnrting  'em,  Irat 
we  know  that  nine  tenths  of  the  crime  committed  in  the 
United  States  is  due  to  red  Uqoor,  and 't  ain't  goin'  to  do 
no  man  any  barm  to  take  kia  booaa  away  from  him  any 
more  'n  it  would  not  to  let  him  |itay  witii  rattlesnake 
But  I  ain't  allowed  to  show  yon  all  tl.  a,  because  we  Nre 
agreed  not  to  say  nary  a  word  about  it  If,  howevM*,  I 
was  allowed  to  debate  it,  I  should  say  that  the  peopla 
have  just  as  much  right  to  regerlate  the  sale  of  liquor 
as  they  have  of  firearms.  Laws  have  been  passed  ag'in' 
the  sale  of  decayed  meat  and  vegetables,  but  accordin' 
to  the  talk  of  the  Antis,  if  I  want  to  buy  that  sort  of 
food  the  Gov'ment 's  got  no  call  to  hender  me.  Now 
timt  ain't  common  sense,  and  you  know  it  ain't;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  want  a  law  ag'in'  liqnor,  they  *n 
got  as  much  right  to  it  as  they  have  to  a  law  agMn' 
rotten  meat.  I  wish  I  could  ahow  you  to-night  just  how 
much  of  a  fraud  this  here  cry  of  sumptuaiy  legialatioa 
is.  ( Sumptuary  t  is  a  mighty  big,  gassy  kind  of  a  word, 
and  when  some  little  two-by-aiz  feller  gita  hia  month 
full  of  it,  and  pompiously  announces  that  be 's  ag'in' 
sumptuary  legislation,  jron  're  apt  to  think  that  it  must 
all  be  wrong.  If  I  war  at  almi  ant  of  apeakin'  here  to- 
night, I 'd  say  that  no  law  was  ever  passed  but  what 
had  in  it  the  ingrejiente  of  sumptuary  legislation. 
Every  law  interferes  with  somethin'  that  somebody 
wants  tn  do.  Here 's  a  statoot  that  makes  you  build  a 
barb-wire  fence  round  yonr  p1arf»  to  keep  out  another 
fdler'li  hogi.  On  V  other  h  imi.  another  law  makes  a 
man  spend  a  pot  of  money  fencin'  in  his  cattle,  when  he 
wants  'em  t<i  roam  around  in  the  Bottom.  Her©  's  a  law 
that  won't  let  a  man  sell  liquor  to  a  minor,  and  here 's 
another  law  that  won't  let  me  go  huntin'  .^nipe  until 
October.  One  law  puts  a  tax  on  ray  buyin'  this  here 
ooat^  and  another  fines  a  countryman  for  sellin'  his  cot- 
ton on  the  street**  from  his  wagon.  T-aw  just  meddles 
with  you  all  the  time;  you  can't  turn  around  without 
trippin'  up  over  a  law;  uid  I  dont  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  n't  interfere  t"  do  nrime  good  sometime,  and  re- 
duce the  crop  of  drunkards:  but  I  can't  t*ll  yuu  all  this 
to-night  on  account  of  the  bargain  I  made.  I 've  got 
here  a  lot  of  figgers  which  I  writ  down  to  read  to  you, 
and  if  I  was  permitted  to  do  so  I 'd  show  you  that  the 
drink  bill  of  these  United  States,  according  to  the  laat 
figgers,  was  $924,544,036;  that  we  l.>?e  every  year  the 
labor  of  586,472  persons  engaged  in  the  lifjuor  busi- 
ness, not  to  speak  of  the  TCxkkk)  drunkards  we  have 
imiiad;  beaidaa  that,  wa  apila  66»66Q,7d2  boshala  of  good 
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grain,  and  we  support  83,8i)^  defective  p«n»oiui  and  5d,- 
110  panp^  all  on  aeoooBt  of  whiakjr;  and  baaMaa  all 

that,  we  pay  thf?  police  and  the  court*  $l.'.00n.n00  a  year 
to  aiT«st  ua  for  bein'  dnmic  and  to  handle  the  crime  pro- 
daeed  bjr  eoni-jiiie«.  All  of  tills  I 'd  ahov  yon  if  ft 
w;ir  n*t  fi>r  the  unfortun.itc  condition  of  affairs  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  showin'  all  these  things  up.  If  I 'd 
V  had  a  chance  I 'd  hava  anaalied  mf  fHmd  Ednraada 
before  he  had  ever  bevfun,  because  h.«  .vi  i.M  "r.-w,  uAd 
you  that  the  law  ain't  got  no  right  to  iQt«rf«r«»  with  a 
man'a  private  habits;  tl^t  annptnaiy  lefrialatkm  ttrikaa 

at  the  [)alla(]ium  I'f  yniir  liberties;  that  whenever  .1  man 
who  drinks  dt^  it  is  laid  up  to  the  drink;  and  that 
wharevar  Prahibitioii  ma  adopted  there  waa  laora 
ilrinkin*  on  the  .-ily  and  nmre  liqunr  o>n.-i(imed  than 
where  there  was  high  license;  and  I 'd  have  exploded 
all  tint  atnffl  I  know  hia  game.  Ilmttiwhatha  wanld 
have  Hairi.  am!  that  '.i  what  I  would  have  refuted.  If  I 
could  have  said  the  things  I 've  told  you.* 

Elijah  aat  down  at  thia  potnt,  haTlag  eoaaamed  aboot 
three  quarter**  of  an  hi>ur,  and  Luke  ariwe  to  make  his 
apologies  to  the  assemblage.  The  audience  was  now 
eonaiderably  interaatad.  and  ha  waa  raooived  with  a 
cheer.  He  stood  before  them  for  a  few  minutee,  grow- 
ing tedder  and  more  aggressive-loolaag  all  the  while, 
and  thea  ha  aaid:  sLadlea  and  gantlenMB,  I  too  an 

grieviously  dinapjiMnted  ^at  I  have  to  appear  Wfore 
you  in  the  r&le  of  an  apologiaer;  but  I 'm  a  Democrat, 
and  I  wootd  aaa  my  right  am  palaiad  hafora  I  wodd 
jeopardi/.e  the  welfare  of  my  party.  \fr.  I^eeih  and  me 
have  drawn  up  a  contract  not  to  talk  about  this  here 
teana  to-night;  bat  I  say  to  you  boldly  that  if  I  waa 

allowed  to  speak  I  wnuid  reply  that  Pnthibition  ain't 

dafaaaible  at  all.  1  would  show  you  that  this  is  a  aobar 
eonmvnity,  and  that  wa  doa*t  need  ProMHtkm  to  keep 

usRober.  and  that  my  friend  I/tvch  hain't  no  more  right 
to  aay  that  I  sha'n't  take  my  toddy  bef«m  breakfast 
tha«  1  haw  to  aay  that  ha  aha'nt  hav«  pork  and  greana 
for  his  (iiniier.  .\s  for  all  this  here  talk  about  pizen.  I 
could  have  said  that  quinine 's  pizen,  that  the  doctora 
preaeriba  morphine,  araedc,  aod  oth«r  plaena  for  aieh 
people,  and  from  that  I  assume  that  jiizen  in  modera- 
tUNi  ia  a  good  thing.  Of  coume  it  mought  n't  do  any 
harm  to  keep  a  man  f^om  drintdB*  whisky,  bat  then  it 
mought  n't  do  any  harm  to  keep  him  from  drinkin'  butter- 
milk and  eatin'  roaatin'  ears;  and  that  ain't  no  reason 
for  paaafn'  a  law  on  the  snbject.  Ify  friend  Leaeb  don't 
like  the  w^rd  sumptuary.'  am!  I  don't  blame  him.  fnr 
it  'a  a  word  that  he  can't  howl  down.  Sumptuary  l^is- 
lation  maau  meddlin'  with  other  j>eople'a  baaineaB: 
pr>'in'  into  the  house,  peekin'  through  the  ki  ylndes, 
aiippin'  into  the  gin-house  and  the  watermelon  patch, 
and  anaaklB'  round  the  back  yard;  and  I  don't  keer  how 
big  a  man  is,  and  how  loud  he  ran  bvller,  he  can't  make 
it  a  white  mao'a  business.  My  friend  says  he  would  have 
toM  yoo  that  avery  law  haa  aometbin'  anmptuary  about 
it,  and  interferes  with  something  that  somebody  want^ 
to  do.  That  'a  ao,  bat  it  interferes  to  pertect  life  and 


property,  and  not  to  kerrect  a  man'a  private  habita  sad 
maka  him  quit  ehawioT  tahaehar.  Mr.  Laaeh  waata  to 

destroy  all  the  liquor  because  som"  '  f  t  ause.-*  crime. 
Now  Uie  detectives  say  that  in  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
erimiaal  eaaaa  wonao  la  at  tha  bottom  of  tiw  trooble; 

and  if  my  friend  wants  to  be  cawn.sistent,  he  ought  to 
advocate  the  total  annihilation  of  the  female  sex.  If  1 
Jaat  had  tha  danea  I  woqM  aoek  it  to  my  frfaad  «b  tUa 
point  until  he  could  n't  rest;  and  as  for  them  fipjjer^  he 
gives,  I 'd  show  you  that  they  ain't  wuth  a  hill  of  com- 
<ald  paaa.  Ha  waata  to  wipe  ovt  a  MllioiHdotbr  VobI- 
ne.ss  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  intrt«!uce  more  comper- 
tition  in  the  labor-market,  reduce  the  prica  of  e«irB, 
aad  upaat  tha  whole  eonatry,  aimply  baeaoae  be  doa'fe 
want  another  man  to  take  a  drink.  But  then  we  ajn"e*?«l 
that  we  would  n't  talk  about  this  question,  aad  ao  I 'm 
kept  oat  of  replyin'  to  what  ha  wonld  havo  aaM.  U  ft 
war  n't  for  that,  I  would  have  said  all  these  thing.s.  and 
I  would  have  rammed  'em  home  so  that  be  never  would 
hava  ehirped  againji 

Edmunds  then  sat  down,  he  having  ron.sHmed  alKut 
three  quarters  of  an  hoar,  and  Elijah  arose  again 
and  aaid,  •  I  just  want  to  pot  it  to  the  crowd  whether 
what  my  friend  E<lmunds  wuuld  have  ftaid  was  a  satis- 
factoiy  reply  to  what  I  would  have  said  on  thia  impor- 
taotqaaatioaTs 

«  And  I,»  said  Edmunds,  in  a  sort  of  surrejoinder,  ■  am 
perfaotly  aatiaAed  that  if  it  had  not  bean  for  tho  bai^ 
gain  wo  mia^  fha  vaniet  «f  tUt  hava  odtifatad  aai 
intelligant  aodiMMa  wonM  i»m  haa*  on  mjaide  of  tiw 
oaaoj* 

Tha  aadiaaoa  was  v«ry  well  antntdBad  for  tha  tima 

consumed  in  not  debating:  the  Prohibition  qu«>stion, 
bat  tbera  waa  one  diaguatod  mao  ia  the  crowd,  aad 
that  waa  the  able  and  aleti  aaeratary  of  the  DeaM>- 
crstic  executive  committee,  who  wa.'^  heard  tu  remark 
to  tha  oratora  of  the  evening  as  the  meeting  broke  up: 
ellie  next  time  you-all  git  up  a  debate,  I 'm  goin'  to  git 
up  a  !>etitlan  askin'  you  to  agree  that  you  will  talk  it 
out  to  a  finish,  and  then  maybe  you  won't  aay  nothia' 
yon  hitended  to  aay,  aad  that  yon  monght  hava  aaid,* 

And  he  turned  on  hia  haal,  and  UH  the  antoia  look* 
ing  at  each  other. 

IfUlMr  JTaaaai^. 

A  F«w  More  Te«ts.> 

Of  a  sweetheart,  what  she  believes;  of  a  wife,  what 
aha  focgata. 

Op  a  lover,  what  ha  afllrma;  of  a  haabaad,  what  he 

doefl  not  deny. 

Of  a  friend,  what  he  forgives;  of  an  enemy,  what  he 
conoedoa. 

Op  a  woman,  the  kind  of  aloiy  aha  teUa;  of  a  man, 

the  kind  of  story  he  likea. 

I  See  "The  Tr>r~.  "  ),y  Ali'->'  w<  lliogtaa  Ballfiia»  la 
Twc  CaWTUav  for  Doociuber,  1893. 
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CERTAIN  WORTHIES  AND  DAMES  OF 
OLD  JVIAKYLAND. 

IN  interesting  records  of  the  early  colonial  staveB  and  carols,  and  tripping  to  metmm 

families  of  Uaiyland,  and  their  holdings,  piped  at  Midland  fairs;  romping  in  English 

we  read  of  George  Evelin,  Lord  of  the  Manor  house  games  and  field  sports,  and  cultivating 

of  Evelinton,  in  St.  Mary's;  of  Marmaduke  robust  British  appetites,  refined  in  time  by 

mden,  I/)rd  of  Great  Oak  Manor,  in  Kent;  the  fine  art  of  their  « darky*  cooks.  So,  too, 

of  Miles  Cook.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cook's  in  th-  ir.akiiiu:  of  their  wills  and  the  consi^- 

Uope»  in  Talbot;  of  Giles  Brent,  Lord  of  Kent  ing  ot  their  du^>t  to  dust,  there  was  no  relax- 

Port,  on  tbe  Me  of  Kent;  of  George  Talbot,  ing  of  their  loyalty  to  tiie  nattoul  teaditkoa. 
Lord  of  the  Ifanor  of  Susquehannah,  and     Mistress  Jane,  widow  of  CuthbcirtFeiiwick 

Augustin  Heerman,  T^ord  of  Bohemia  Manor,  of  Fenwick  Manor,  legishitor,  councilor,  com- 

in  Cecil;  and  of  Thomas  Gerard,  Lord  of  St.  missioner,  died  in  lt)t>0,  leaving  a  will  through 

Gement's  Manor,  in  St.  Huy's.^  which  we  catch  glnnpses  of  the  wardrobe 

It  was  from  this  stock,  enlightened  and  and  toilet  of  a  colonial  lady  of  the  period.  To 

forceful,  that  the  Chesapeake  colony  derived  her  ste{)dauj^hter  Teresa  ?he  leaves  the  little 

that  fine  breed  of  worthies  and  gentlewomen  bed,  the  mohair  rug,  and  the  yellow  curtains, 

who  are  remembered  by  their  characteriatic  beaides  her  taflfeta  suit  and  her  serge  coat,  all 

qualities— constancy  to  their  conceptions  of  her  fine  linen,  her  hoods  and  scarfs,  « except 

private  obligation  and  the  public  good,  single-  the  great  one,"  and  her  three  petticoats— 

neea  of  purpose  and  directneea  of  pursuit,  a  the  tufted  holland  one,  the  new  serge,  and  the 

patriotion  as  stubborn  as  it  was  lirelr  and  spangled  one.  To  her  own  three  boys  she 

bluff,  a  proud  sim]>licity  of  manners,  and  such  gives  that  « proat  scarf,*  and  all  hw  jHwels, 

a  genial  enjoyment  of  the  functions  of  host  plate,  and  rings,  except  her  wedding-ring, 

aa  imparted  to  the  attitude  of  the  guest  the  which  goes  to  Teresa;  and  to  each  a  bed  and 

semblance  of  a  gracious  benefaction.  Their  a  pair  of  cotton  sheets.    To  her  stci)sons 

very  vices  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  for  they  f'uthbert  and  Itrnatius,  an  ell  of  taflteta;  to 

were  spendthrift  by  generosity  and  tionvivial  her  negro  maid  Dorothy,  her  red  cotton  coat; 

by  hig^  scorn  of  chnrlishnees.  And  they  were  and  to  Esther,  the  new  maid,  all  the  linen  of 

nothing  if  not  English,  chanting  old  Miglish  tlu-  coarser  sort.  To  Thomas,  the  Indian,  two 

i  JohngoB,  •Olii  Miuylan<ni:inor«'.»  pairs  of  shoes  and  a  match-COat;  and  to 
Copyriglit,          by  The  Ckmtuky  Co.    All  righUs  n^erved. 
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Thomas  s  mother,  three  yards  of  cotton.  To 
the  Rev.  Franeis  Fitxherbert,  a  hogshead  of 

tobacco  annually  for  five  years;  and  to  her 
slave  William,  hi?  freedom,  jn-ovirlod  he  pay 
a  hogrihtiad  every  year  to  the  church;  and 
to  the  church,  the  same  William,  « to  be  a 
slave  forever,  if  he  shall  ever  leave  her  com- 
munion»;  for  had  not  her  beloved  brother 
William  Eltonhead,  and  many  of  her  dearest 
friends, «  died  by  the  bloody  fangs  of  Puritan 
wolves »? 

The  Fenwicks  and  the  DarnaJls,  the  Wroths, 
the  Addisons,  and  the  Lowes,  and  nuiny  more 
of  the  early  provincial  gentry  w  ho  brought 
old  English  namefi  from  Hnglish  country- 
sides, were  jealous  for  the  ascendancy  of 
their  national  ways  and  nuumers,  and  insis- 
tent in  imposing  them  on  those  of  the  colo- 
nial community  whose  names  betrayed  their 
« foreign  »  extraction— Germans  and  Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes  and  French,  who  have 
perjietuated  their  jiatronymics  in  Heerman, 
Comegys,  and  Hanson,  in  Duval,  I.amar,  Ki- 
caud,  and  I^ecompte. 

1  have  elsewhere '  written  of  a  lady  who, 
l)y  her  social  distinction  and  her  im]>ressive 

i}ersonality,  set  the  seal  of  her  name  upon  the 
ocal  annals,  and  engaged  her  descendants 
in  oonpetitions  of  love  and  honor  to  keep 
her  memory  green.  In  the  records  and  ana 
of  her  time,  Henrietta  Maria  Lloyd  appears 
as  « Madam*  Lloyd,  so  denominated  by  the 
social  courtesy  which  supplied  the  functions 
of  a  lord  chambprlain.  That  highly  instructed 
and  judicious  chronicler,  Dr.  Samuel  Alexan- 
der Harrison  of  Talbot,  notes  that  this  appel- 
lation  was  used  by  tlie  [)rovincial  people  of 
Maryland  as  a  title  of  honor  and  di^mity,  bo- 
stowed  only  upon  women  «of  hi<;h  de^,Tee.» 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  •<  l.iidy  »  of  Knj^lish 
etiquette.  «  Madam  »•  indicated  the  hij^hest 
provincial  grade;  «  Mistress  »>  was  one  degree 
kwer  in  the  social  scale;  «  Dame,»  used  only 
colloquially,  has  nowhere  been  discovered  in 
the  county  records  or  in  private  letters  or 
memoranda.  If  ever  used  by  our  colonial  peo- 
ple, it  quickly  disappeared. 

In  the  person  of  Madam  Lloyd  we  liave 
the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  daughter  of  a 
royalist  and  a  Romanist,  herself  a  devoted 
handmaid  of  her  church,  married  once  and 
again  to  a  republican  and  Puritan,  and  yet 
beloved  and  honored  on  both  sides.  By  her 
first  marriage  she  was  the  mother  of  the  rich- 
est man  of  his  day  in  all  the  colonies,  Rich- 
ard l')ennott  *^d;  and  by  tlie  second  she  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  a  breed  of  paramount 

t  See  •  Old  Maryland  Homes  and  Ways,*  in  The  Cen- 
TORT  HA0A2INB  for  December,  1894 
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Americans.  «Who,  standing  by  her  tomb,»  i 
says  Dr.  Harrison,  « shall  say  the  pooreat  | 

praise  this  epitaph  bestows  is  that  she  wa-s  a  i 
fruitful  Loah?  Who  that  knows  how  fondly  i 
and  proudly  a  numerous  progeny  in  sev^eral 
generations  have  loved  to  link  bar  name  with 
theirs,  and  call  her  mother,  but  must  believe 
she  was  endowed  ydih  rare  strength  or  charms  i 
of  character  to  have  so  inspired  her  descen-  \ 
dants?i»   The  name  of  this  beantiftil  and  I 
gracious  lad}  t  :  1 1  f  r  whatsoever  is  pentle  \ 
in  birth  and  breeding,  for  whatsoever  is  ex-  » 
oelleiit  in  character  and  conduct,  for  whatao-  I 
vt«t  is  of  good  report  among  the  honorable  | 
men  and  women  of  old  Maryland.  j 
The  later  «  assemblies »  of  Annapolis,  Marl-  ' 
borough,  and  Ghestertown  were  hardly  more  I 
« in  vogue  »  than  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  | 
Eastern  Shore  Quakers.  Their  curious  quaint- 
neas,  and  the  picturesque  contrast  they  pre- 
sented to  the  radiant  attire  and  libertiiie 
manners  of  tlie  world's  ]>eople,  who  minuetted  ' 
and  co(]uetted  in  manor-houses,  and  caroused 
and  rutiled  in  cockpits  and  bowling-courts, 
drew  Romanists  and  « English  CatholicH  »  to 
the  doors  of  their  sober  conventicle,  and  filled 
its  leafy  approaches  \vith  profane  chariots  and 
ehairs,  and  prancing  steeplechasers  and  aide- 
saddled  palfreys.  So  it  happened  that  to  tbe 
yearly  mooting  held  at  Tliird  Haven,  near 
Talbot  llourt-House,  in  the  year  1700,  there 
came  by  opposite  ways,  through  groups  of 
booths  erected  by  the  graceless  and  irrever- 
ent for  the  sale  of  tntmperj'  and  tipple,  a 
Quaker  maiden  mounted  on  a  pillion  behind 
hest  father,  and  two  plumed  and  raplered  cavar 
Hers  gaily  curvetinj^.    The  wimple!  maid, 
whose  overcoming  charnrf;  still  bloom  in  tra- 
dition, was  Sarah  Covington  of  Somerset, 
and  the  prancing  cavaliers  were  the  brothers 
PMward  and  Philemon  Lloyd,  sons  of  Madam 
Henrietta  Maria  aforesaid.  Immediately  the 
pretty  lads,  \^ith  a  sudden  equal  passion,  loved 
the  wuni^ed  maid,  and  yearned  for  her;  and 
each  conceived  a  cunning  purpose,  proper  to 
the  country  and  the  time,  and  shrewdly  held 
his  peace. 

When  the  meetmg  was  over,  the  brothers, 

each  taking;  his  cunning  scheme  in  hand, 
mounted  and  galloped  away,  taking  different 
ways;  and  they  rode  hard,  laughing  as  they 
rode,  for  joy  of  their  boyish  artifice.  After 
lingerinj::  for  a  while  in  places  remote  from 
the  highway,  where  was  no  fear  of  discovery  , 
by  any  chance  acituaintance,  and  so  that  the 
slower  (^>nakfT  folk  mi^^ht  liave  time  to  re- 
gain their  home.s,  they  rode  on  into  Somerset 
—and  met  at  their  charmer's  gate.  First 
they  swore,  then  they  blushed,  and  then 
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they  laughed  loud  and  long.  Phil  said,  «  Let 
her  be  for  whichever,  you  or  I,  did  see  her 
first » ;  and  Ned,  the  elder  and  the  heir,  as- 
sented. Then  said  Phil,  «No  sooner  had  I 
taken  my  place  in  the  meeting  than  I  beheld 
the  girl,  and  loved  her.»  And  Ned  said,  « I 
passed  the  night  before  the  meeting  at  the 
< Peach-Hlossom  >  farm;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  turning  into  the  gate  at  the  water- 
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mill,  I  saw  this  girl  on  a  pillion  behind  her 
father,  and  they  inquired  the  way  to  the 
meeting-house;  and  I  loved  her.»  Then  Phil 
rode  back  to  Talbot,  and  Ned  dismounted  at 
the  gate,  and  led  his  horse  to  the  porch. 
Thus  in  1708  Sarah  Covington  became  the 
wife  of  the  heir,  and  mistress  of  Wye  House. 
She  it  was  who  in  1733  built  with  « English  » 
brick  the  house  of  « Keadbourne  »  in  (^ueen 
Anne's  County,  that  typical  colonial  man- 
sion, still  in  excellent  preservation,  and 


showing  an  imposing  pile  fitted  with  ma- 
terials brought  over  from  England,  where 
the  noble  hall  and  the  broad  stairway  of  the 
period  confer  a  characteristic  distinction. 

Sarah  Covington's  grandson,  Richard  l>en- 
nett  Lloyd,  was  a  captain  in  the  English  Life 
(Juards.  In  1775  he  married  Johanna  Leigh, 
daughter  of  .John  Ix'igh,  Esquire,  of  North 
Court,  Isle  of  Wight.  I  doubt  if  a  comelier  cou- 
ple than  this  en- 
gaging pair  ever 
sat  to  the  tricksy 
pencil     of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  picture  of  the 
handsome  guards- 
man, now  at  Wye 
House,  shows  that 
scarlet  captain 
standing  among 
fine  old  trees,  with 
a  pike  in  his  hand, 
men  of  his  troop 
near  by,and  White- 
hall in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  his  romantic 
portrait  of  Johan- 
na, that  delecta- 
ble damsel  is  rep- 
resented    as  a 
Scindaled  Rosalind 
of  seventeen,  car%'- 
ing  the  name  of 
her  sweetheart  on 
a  tree  in  the  park 
at  North  Court. 
Thus  the  pencil  of 
Sir  Joshua  antici- 
pated the  pen  of 
Tennyson  in  the 
pretty  idyllic  prat- 
tle of  « The  Talk- 
ing   Oak.»  The 
picture, finished  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  177."), 
and  exhibited  at 
Spring  Gardens  in 
1776,  has  been  copied  and  engraved  many 
times.    It  stands,  without  the  frame,  about 
six  feet  high,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
admired  examples  of  English  art  in  the  Roth- 
schild gallery. 

In  1783  Captain  Lloyd  brought  his  wife 
to  Annapolis,  and  spent  two  years  in  that 
courtly  capital.  He  returned  to  England  in 
nST),  and  then  to  .Maryland  again  in  1787, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  among  his  jhk)- 
ple.    His  widow,  the  fair  Johanna,  married 
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Francis  Hickford,  Esquire,  of  Basing  Park. 
In  1791  we  find  her  shipping  to  the  master 
of  Wye  live  hares  and  rabbits  for  breeding. 
•  And  we  have  been  thinking,"  she  writes, 
«of  sending  some  Partridge  eggs,  which,  if 
they  arrive  good,  you  may  make  a  Hen  set 
on  themi»— a  happy  touch  of  country  cun- 
ning, as  «  soothfast »  and  homely  as  Rosalind's 
reference  to  the  conie,  «that  you  see  dwell 
where  she  is  kindled." 

A  locket  set  in  pearls,  showing  miniature 
portraits  of  the  guardsman  and  his  bride, 
is  a  treasured  heirloom  of  Mr.  Lowndes  of 
« Blenheim";  and  a  notable  portrait  of  Cap- 
tain Lloyd,  by  Charles  Willson  Peale,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Pennington  family  of  Balti- 
more. 

A  granddaughter  of  Madam  Henrietta 
Maria  was  Dorothy  Blake,  so  archaically 
vinsome  in  the  portrait  suppose<l  to  be  by 
Kneller,  Her  father  was  Chark'S  Blake,  of 
an  old  Hampshire  family,  and  she  was  mar- 


ried to  Dr.  Charles  Carroll,  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  ancient  Irish  house  of  CarroUs 
of  «  Ely  O'C^arroll."  He  accumulated  a  vast 
estate,  and  became  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs in  Maryland.  The  pretty  Dorothy  gave 
him  a  son  of  whom  the  Carrolls  of  the  elder 
line  have  ever  been  jealously  proud— Charles 
Carroll,  best  known  as  « the  barrister,"  author 
of  the  «  Declaration  of  Rights,"  and  a  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  unquestionably  the  ablest  of 
his  name,  although  his  renown  as  publicist, 
jurist,  and  statesman  has  been  obscured  by 
the  more  glaring  light  of  his  somewhat  spec- 
tacular namesake,  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton.  The  hope  so  significantly  expressed 
in  the  epitaph  of  Dorothy  Blake  wjus  ful- 
filled in  the  career  of  the  barrister:  «She 
left  Issue  two  Sons  and  one  Daughter,  who 
inherit  her  Beauty,  and  to  be  hoiHid  they  will 
her  Virtue.'?." 

I  find  an  interesting  letter  addressed  by 
the  barrister's  father  to  his  kinsman  Sir  Dan- 
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iel  O'Carroll,  residing  in  Ix)ndon.  It  is  dated 
•  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  Sept.  9th,  1748.» 

...  I  comfort  mvself  iind  Endeavour  to  be 
siilisflfMl  in  this  wihi  part  of  tho  Gh»be.  I  have 
not  hn<l  the  plcnsuri-  of  sreinjr  fither  of  your 
Xcpliews,  or  of  hearing  of  or  from  them,  nnd 
I  can  not  say  but  I  am  ^jlad  th«\v  have  chosen 
to  fix  at  St.  Christopher  s  rather  than  here,  by 
n-ason  \  tiiink  that  i)laee,  or  other  West  India 
Ishmds,  are  the  most  probjible  places  for  youiifr 
ffentlemcn  to  get  into  business  and  make  some- 
thing of  a  Fortiuic.    I  assure  you,  if  1  were 


never  fails  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  old  Mary- 
lander  with  lively  motions  of  admiration  and 
affection— (Jovemor  Tom  Johnson,  that  au- 
dacious and  stublwm  patriot,  of  whom  John 
Adams  siiid  that  he  was  one  of  four  citizens 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  •<  without  whom 
there  would  have  been  no  Kevolution  » ;  al- 
though, in  affected  scorn  of  him,  a  British 
officer,  writing  to  his  people  at  home,  had 
assured  them  « there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed 
by  all  this  noise  in  the  Colonies,  which  is 
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Younp,  and  liad  not  the  charfre  of  a  family, 
and  an  Interest  I  can  not  get  rid  of,  I  would 
not  stay  here.  My  brother  .J«>hn,  some  years 
ago.  Iiad  resolved  lo  go  to  tlie  West  Indies, 
Spanisli  Islands  and  Main,  and  in  his  1'ass.nge, 
with  other  gentlemen,  from  Barbadoes  to  An- 
tigua, the  vessel  an»l  all  were  lost  —  which 
leaves  me  the  only  sou  of  the  Family  you  men- 
tion. But  by  this  I  do  not  expect  to  inherit 
Clonlisk,  Ballibritt  Leap,  Castle  Town,  or  any 
other  I'art,  <»r  a  foot  in  Ely  O'Carroll.  Tnms- 
|>ortations,  sequestrations,  a«'ts  of  Settlement, 
infamous  Informal  ions  for  loyalty,  and  other 
Evils,  forbid. 

In  a  storied  burial-ground  in  Frederick, 
« in  his  narrow  bed,»  sleeps  one  who.se  name 


mainly  made  by  a  hoy  named  Tom  Johnson.* 
«That  pestilent  Kebel»  of  the  British  War 
Office  was  the  trusty,  loving  friend  of  \Va.sh- 
ington,  whom  he  nominated  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  Col- 
onies; member  of  the  first  Congress,  and  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  first  governor  of 
Maryland,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  he  was  twice  urged  to 
accept  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  in  his  day  the  first  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, and  in  all  the  colonies  the  Revolution 
disclosed  no  wi.ser,  stronger,  sweeter  charac- 
ter than  his  who  joined  the  fortitude  of  the 
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warrior  with  the  fore- 
sight of  the  statesman 
in  the  temperament  of 
an  eager,  dauntless  boy. 

To  Mrs.  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer,  a  lady  who  has 
written  gracefully  and 
lovingly  of  «01d  Fred- 
erick,i»  I  am  indebted 
for  reminiscences  which 
curiously  connect  the 
nanre^Ajf  the  patriot- 
governor  with  that  of 
a  stanch  old  woman 
whose  fame  a  patriot- 
poet  has  identified  with 
the  banner  Tom  John- 
son delighted  to  glorify. 
In  the  years  following 
the  Revolution,  General 
Washington  was  on 
several  occasions  the 
guest  of  Governor  John- 
son in  Frederick.  Once, 
at  a  supper  given  in  his 
honor  at  «The  Tavem,»>  a  cup  of  tea  was 
poured  (from  a  teapot  still  reverently  cher- 
ished) by  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  whom  we 

'  •  To  many  people,*  writes  Mrs.  Shafer,  «  Barbara 
Prietchie  and  her  flafj  are  all  that  there  is  of  Frederick, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  play  iconoclast  to  one  of  the 
few  picturesque  figures  in  our  country's  annals.  But  al- 
though Barbara  was  quite  capable  of  confronting  a 
hofttile  host,  the  fact  remains  that  'On  that  pleasant 
mom  in  the  early  Fall  >  the  Confederate  army  did  not 
pass  her  house  at  all.  SttmewallJackson.thinking  to  call 
on  his  old  friends,  the  Presbyterian  pastor  and  his  wife, 
passed  up  Second  street  to  the  parsonage;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  see  them,  he  wrote  in  his  saddle  a  line 
uf  greeting,  casually  noting  the  hour  under  his  name. 
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all  know  now  as  Bar- 
bara Frietchie.' 

The  two  wives  of 
Thomas  Jennings  John- 
son, the  elder  son  of  the 
governor,  were  charm- 
ing tj^pes  of  the  finest 
womanhood  of  that 
time  — bonny  creatures, 
well  bred  and  well 
taught,  conscious  of 
the  superior  station  to 
which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  them,  and 
balancing  the  burden 
of  life  on  their  comely 
shoulders  with  the  deli- 
cate air  proper  to  per- 
sons of  quality. 

Of  Charlotte  Hesse- 
lius,  of  «  Primrose,"  near 
Annapolis,  married  to 
young  Johnson  in  1792, 
pretty    stories,  now 
amusing,  now  pathetic, 
are  told  of  her  engaging  naughtinesses  and 
tremendous  little  remorses;  of  her  generous 
impulses,  always  irrational,  and  her  \\ilful 

Thus  we  know  that  at  •  5  A.  u.»  he  was  leading  his  gray 
columns  through  a  narrow  way  U»  the  pike,  leaving  the 
creek  and  several  houses  between  himself  and  the  coi 
tage  of  the  old  woman  of  whom  he  never  heard,  but 
whose  name  will  be  forever  coupled  with  his  own. 

•  The  day  before  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  the 
Union  troops  did  pass  Barbara's  house,  and  the  de- 
lighted old  woman  stood  at  the  door,  smiling,  and  wav- 
ing her  little  flag.  General  Reno,  attracted]  by  the 
venerable  figure,  stopped,  and  asked  her  age.  <  Ninety- 
six.*  (Three  cheers  for  ninety-six!*  he  called— and  so 
rode  on  to  his  death.* 
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carelessness,  provoking  and  delightful;  of 
her  coquetries  and  her  magnanimities;  of  her 
high  scorn  of  shabbiness  and  shams,  and  all 
the  spiteful  endearments  of  the  Mrs.  Can- 
dors of  her  set,  whom  she  continually  defied 
and  tempted.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  mild, 
domestic  poet,  wont  to  beguile  the  accom- 


Tho'  «he  loves  a  craped  head  and  is  fond  of  a 
tmiii), 

In  the  nioniin^  her  features  she  will  not  ei- 
posw, 

For  the  tiouiice  of  her  cap  almost  touches  htr 
no8<'. 

When  dresse4l,  still  her  liea<l  hais  a  gpre&t  deal 
of  trash  on ; 
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modating  Muse  into  innocent  excursions  of  Tf  her  pown  is  pinned  crooked, 't  i^;  made  in  tbe 
verse  for  the  edification  and  entertainment        f"sl»>on;  . 

of  her  offspring,  has  described  Charlotte  in  Her  handkerchief  crinipt  and  quite  up  to  her 

rhymes  more  remarkable  for  maternal  solici-  ^^^^  ^^JJ^'y^    rtwl  for  want  of  a  pin. 

tude  and  conscientious  specification  of  details  Too  thoughtless  for  conquest,  too  careless  to 
than  for  the  divine  afflatus:  please, 

No  unibitioii  she  knows  l»ut  to  live  at  her 

(Jo«>d  humoure<l  but  thoupflitless  («he  can't  be 

called  vain,  ...... 
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Unconscious,  she  dreads  not  the  tongues  of 
her  sex, 

And,  unused  to  slander,  she  never  suspects. 
Slie  hates  defamation ;  —  to  give  her  her  due, 
She  is  gentle  to  all,  to  her  friendships  most 
true. 

She  is  not  without  wit ;  chaste  as  Dian  her 
breast ; 

But  the  lack  of  Economy  spoils  all  the  rest. 

Poor  Charlotte!  Incorrigible  to  the  last, 
in  sheer  improvidence  and  wastefulness  of 
love  she  wilfully  gave  her  own  life  for  the 
life  of  her  unborn  child.  When  they  told  her 
she  must  make  the  ghastly  choice,  the  reck- 
less young  mother,  with  characteristic  « lack 
of  Economy,"  ransomed  the  baby,  and  « spoiled 
all  the  rest.* 

In  due  time  her  place  was  filled  by  the 
pretty  little  girl  who  is  seen  in  her  mother's 
lap  in  Peale's  charming  portrait  of  "Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Russell  and  Child.*  The  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Darby  Lux,  that 
enterprising  skipper  whose  saucy  little  sloop, 
with  only  one  companion,  stands  bravely  for 
the  commerce  of  Baltimore  Town  in  1752,  in 
John  Moale's  early  drawing.  Accompanying 
this  portrait,  and  that  of  Governor  Johnson 
and  his  family,  are  two  delightful  miniatures 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  one  showing  her 
in  Oriental  costume. 

By  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1800,  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax,  the 
title  of  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron  was  ac- 
quired, and  quietly  pigeonholed  along  with 
other  outworn  vanities,  by  the  Fairfaxes  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  like  manner,  the 
heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Kingsale  and 
Ringrone,  the  oldest  barony  in  Ireland,  which 
included  the  questionable  right  to  wear  the 
baronial  hat  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  is  at 
this  present  writing  enjoying  bucolic  peace 
and  ease  on  his  ancestral  grounds  of  Cheston- 
upon-Wye,  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  con- 
templating with  satisfaction  his  cattle  and 
sheep  (appropriately  beasts  of  gentle  blood 
and  high  degree),  and  wondering,  if  ever  he 
gives  a  thought  to  the  matter,  how  a  gen- 
tleman, because  he  happens  to  be  premier 
baron  of  Ireland,  can  fail  to  doff  his  beaver 
to  a  lady  because  she  happens  to  be  merely 
Queen  of  England.  This  is  Dr.  William  Henry 
De  (^urcy,  of  the  ancient  stock  of  that  name, 
whereof  a  branch  was  transplanted  to  Mary- 
land, about  1653,  by  younger  sons  of  the  house 
of  Kingsale— descendants  of  that  doughty 
Elarl  of  Ulster  whose  prowess  is  celebrated 
in  the  ballad: 

So  they  gave  this  hearty  honor 
To  the  \m)UI  De  Courcy  race, 
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That  they  ever  should  dare  their  helms  to 
wear 

Before  the  King's  own  face. 

.iViid  when  every  head  Ls  unbonneted, 
They  walk  in  cap  and  plume. 

The  actual  holder  of  the  title  inherits  from 
a  sailor  who  hailed  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
whose  elevation  to  the  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  barony  was  accomplished  by  an 
ingenious  and  complicated  scheme  of  imposi- 
tion after  the  death  of  Gerald,  the  twenty- 
fourth  baron,  in  1759,  that  recalls  the  no- 
torious Tichbome  conspiracy.  It  is  even 
probable  that  Arthur  Orton  or  his  abettors 
may  have  found  their  inspiration  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  De  Courcys  of  «  My 
lx)rd's  Gift  *  and  Cheston-upon-Wye  in  Mary- 
land. The  daughters  of  Gerald  warmly  es- 
poused the  cause  and  claim  of  the  Maryland 
family.  A  lady  of  the  Kingsale  connection, 
^^Titing  from  London  to  William  De  (>)urcy 
of  Cheston,  in  1763,  says: 

The  lat«  Earl  was,  in  his  latter  days,  weak 
in  his  understanding  and  open  to  Imposture, 
being  greatly  anxious  to  continue  the  honors 
of  his  Family  with  his  name.  A  certain  great 
Personage,  and  a  party  who  had  their  own 
views,  foisted  in  this  man  as  his  relation,  tho' 
't  is  plain  ho  is  an  Iniposter,  and  deceive<l  the 
f]arl  by  information  drawn  from  himself.  'T  is 
not  to  the  purjiose  to  give  an  account  of  him. 
They  call  hini  a  despicable  Slave,  who  was  bred 
a  ropemjiker  jmd  waterman.  He  is,  however, 
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the  first  peer  in  the  Kingdom,  and  has  actually 
exercisea  the  PrivTlege  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
lioyal  presence. 

In  a  petition  to  the  «  Right  Honorable  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
assembled,!*  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingsale  a.ssert  that  for  some  years  before, 
and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  lordship 

laboured  under  a  constant  Indisposition  of 
Mind,  and  was  weak  in  his  Understanding, 
easy  of  belief,  open  to  Imposition,  and  a  proper 
object  for  designing  Persons  to  work  U|»on,  by 
whos<?  Creatures  he  was  constantly  surroundetl ; 
that  in  thiis  Melancholy  state  ()f  .Mind  it  was 
first  contrived  hy  improper  Insinuations  to 
alienate  his  Affections  from  liis  said  children, 
and  then  to  introduce,  as  the  real  Heir  nuile  of 
that  Antient  Family,  a  person  of  tlie  name  of 
John  Courcy  or  De  Courcy,  brought  from  a 
state  of  Obscurity  and  the  lowest  Degree  in  life 
— a  Common  Boatman,  then  plying  for  Hire 
at  Portsmouth  in  Great  Britain ;  a  Person  before 
unheard  of,  and  unknown  to  tlie  Family.  •  .  . 
Your  petitioner  are  well  assured,  and  douht 
in 


not  to  prove  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  »o. 
that  William  De  Courcv,  Esq.,  of  Queenstown 
in  Maryland,  is  the  real  and  true  lieir  male  of 
the  Family,  and  as  such  resp«'eted  and  consid- 
ered in  that  Country;  and  the  late  Lord,  be- 
fore he  fell  into  that  Melancholy  state  of  Mind, 
and  the  Hands  of  designing  Persons,  did  pub- 
lickly  declare  that  William  De  Courey,  son  of 
Miles  De  Courcy,  was  the  next  Heir  male  of  his 
Family. 

Hut  these  Eastern  Shore  De  Courcys,  being 
content  with  their  terrapin  and  oysters  and 
ducks,  and  the  honorable  regard  of  their 
neighbors,  and  especially  wary  of  tedious  and 
costly  litigation,  juat  « let  the  old  thing  go,» 
while  they  concerned  themselves  rather  for 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  equip  a  gallant  young  captain  for 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  So  the  Rhode 
Island  boatman  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
singing. 

Fare  theo  well,  my  trim-built  wherry. 
Boat  and  oars  and  badge,  farewell! 
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took  coach  for  London,  and  immediately  be-  Kent.  Every  morning  he  made  the  round  of 
gan  to  talk  to  his  betters  « through  his  hat.»   his  many  farms,  giving  general  directions 

In  the  wainscoted  drawing-room  and  li-  through  his  overseers  as  to  the  management 
brary  at  Cheston  there  are  distinguished  of  his  crops  and  live  stock  and  the  condition 
portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  (Godfrey  and  treatment  of  his  slaves.  In  his  day  the 
Kneller,  notably  those  of  Sir  Thomas  and  culture  of  grain  had  superseded  that  of  to- 
Ijady  Augusta  Saunders;  Mistress  Katherine  bacco,  which  survived  but  sparsely  in  the 
Wetenhall  as  a  Magdalen;  and  the  beautiful  patches  that  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ne- 
Mistress  Eliza  Wetenhall,  whose  charms  of  groes,  and  Governor  Lloyd  was  the  most  ex- 
person,  albeit  she  was  stupid  and  listless,  tensive  and  the  most  successful  wheat-grower 
are  descanted  upon  with  unction  by  Anthony  in  Maryland.  He  was  a  notable  breeder  of 
Hamilton;  and  a  portrait  of  Mistre.ss  Augusta  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  the 
Wetenhall  by  Ijeermans  of  Brussels.  These  best  blood  of  English  stablas  was  blended 
found  their  way  to  the  walls  at  ('heston  with  that  of  the  country  horses  on  the  farms 
through  intermarriage  of  the  De  Courcys  at  Wye.  He  helped  to  make  the  Durham  cow 
with  the  English  families  of  Ro- 
zier,  Notley,  and  Hall,  people  of 
much  social  consideration. 

Edward  Lloyd  4th,  sumamed  the 
Patriot,'  was  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers on  July  8,  17%,  and  his  son, 
the  fifth  Edward,  stepped  into  his 
place,  and  worthily  represented 
him  at  Wye,  at  Annapolis,  and  at 
Washington ;  for  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly,  member 
of  the  State  Senate  and  presiding 
officer  of  that  body,  representative 
in  Congress,  United  States  senator, 
and  governor  of  Maryland.  The 
governor  married  before  he  had 
come  of  age,  and  at  the  celebration 
of  his  majority,  when  there  was 
glorious  junketing  at  Wye  House, 
the  infant  heir,  Edward  6th,  then 
one  year  old,  was  mounted  upon  the 
great  dining-table  to  lead  the  fair 
and  gallant  company  in  pledging  his 
father's  health.  After  that  we  may 
imagine  them  singing  together  the 
song  of  «  Sir  Marmaduke  » : 

Ho  never  turned  the  poor  from 
the  gate, 

Good  man !  Old  man ! 
But  was  always  ready  to  break 
the  pate 

Of  his  country's  enemee. 
What  knight  (.'ould  do  a  better  tiling 
Than  serx'e  the  poor  anil  fight  for  his  King? 

And  so  may  every  head 

Of  au  ancient  familee ! 


U|<*IATUMC  OW^CE)  IT  MKS.  kwlp^ll. 


REBECCA  LLoyil,  DAUGMTEK  OK  EDWARD  LLOVD  4TH,  WIKE  OF 
JUDGE  JOSEPH  HOPPER  NICHOLSON  OK  MARYLAND. 


the  bucolic  fashion  in  Talbot  and  Dorchester, 
and  promoted  emulation  in  the  breeding  of 
Merino  Iambs.  His  pleasures  were  those  of 
the  country  gentleman  of  his  time:  he  kept 
hounds  and  hunters,  and  took  pride  in  the 
For  the  governor  was  such  a  head  of  a  fine  deer-park  that  his  father  had  set  up  on  Wye- 
old  family  as  once  was  displayed  in  honorable  town  farm.  In  his  youth  he  delighted  in  a 
effigy  on  many  a  creaking  sign  that  swung  spirited  cocking-main,  and  was  a  fancier  of 
from  the  arm  of  an  oak  before  some  roadside  the  finest  strains  of  game  fowls;  and  when 
inn  in  Merrie  England.  His  ways  were  the  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  sport,  it  was 
good  old  ways  of  Talbot  and  Dorchester  and  from  no  affectation  of  scruple  on  the  score 
»  See  •  By  the  Waters  of  Chesapeake.*  in  Thr  Cen-  of  humanity,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of 
JURY  Magazine  for  December.  1893.  his  dislike  for  the  coarse  company  the  pit  at- 
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tracted.  Along  the  Wye  and  Chester  rivers 
he  was  an  ardent  fowler:  swans,  wild  geese, 
and  ducks  innumerable  fell  to  his  restless 
gun;  and  many  and  merry  were  the  fishing- 
parties  that  danced  on  the  bay  in  his  pungies 
and  canoes.  So,  too,  was  he  «  conspicuous  as 
a  member  of  jockey  clubs  and  breeder  of 
racing  stock;  entries  from  the  governor's 
stables  were  hailed  on  every  course  in  the 
country.* ' 

It  was  his  habit  to  return  at  noon  from 
the  circuit  of  his  farms,  first  to  a  mint-julep 


transmitted  by  the  generations  of  the  I  Joydi; : 
while  the  guests  were  served  by  old  and 
trained  domestics  proud  of  their  office  and 
of  the  company,  and  accustomed  to  consid- 
eration and  kindness. 

(Jovemor  Lloyd  was  a  handsome  man,  and 
of  distinguished  presence,  dignified  without 
pomposity,  and  courtly  without  affectation, 
companionable,  cheerful,  kind,  unconsciously 
condescending.  If  it  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman,  those  three  and  more 
had  gone  to  the  making  of  his  Puritan  ances- 


«  BKLMONT,»  NEAR  ELKRIDGE,  THE  SEAT  OP  THE  00RSEY8  OP  MARYLAND.    BUILT  IN  1738. 


and  a  nap,  and  then  to  his  family  and  his 
guests,  who  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  Wye 
House,  so  continual  was  the  "company," 
which  often  included  personages  of  the  first 
distinction  in  the  public  life  of  the  State  and 
nation.  The  table,  bountifully  spread  with 
the  products  of  the  fields  and  waters  that 
might  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  din- 
ing-room, was  richly  appointed,  and  garnished 
with  services  of  massive  plate  acquired  and 

'  Dr.  Harrison  nf  TallMit. 


tor,  the  first  of  his  name  on  the  shores  of 
('hesapeake  Bay,  who  gave  their  Welsh 
names  to  the  Severn  Kiver  in  Anne  Arundel 
and  the  Wye  and  Tred-Avon  creeks  in  Talbot. 
The  governor  was  a  gentleman  by  natural 
selection  and  development.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  he  had  the  gout. 

The  governor's  sister  Rebecca  was  that 
vivacious  and  dashing  lassie  who,  when  Brit- 
ish officers  were  despoiling  the  cabinets  and 
cupboards  of  Wye  House,  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  taking  her  pretty 
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tNQIUVtO  at  Mr.  a.  CI.OMOM. 


foot  on  her  knee,  covered  her 
gold  shoe-buckle  with  her  hand, 
and  said,  « 1  swear  you  sha'n't 

In  1738  Caleb  Dorsey  built  with 
English  brick,  brought  over  in  his 
own  vessels,  the  historic  house  of 
«  Belmont,"  home  of  the  Dorseys 
and  Hansons.  The  walls  of  the  hall 
and  drawing-room  were  paneled  in 
oak;  and  the  grounds  in  front  and 
rear  were  terraced  in  the  large 
old  English  fashion,  while  the  box- 
wood in  the  garden,  gigantic  now, 
seems  still  to  babble  of  the  sweet 
old  times  when  Caleb  and  Priscilla 
set  it  out. 

Here,  later,  was  the  home  of  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  and 
moral  force,  who  stamped  upon 
the  chronicles  of  his  bailiwick  the 
mark  of  his  distinguished  talents, 
his  indomitable  energy,  and  his 
reckless  courage,  albeit  his  opin- 
ions were  at  times  irrational,  and 
his  expression  of  them  extrava- 
gant and  incendiary.  Alexander 
Contee  Hanson,  son  of  the  Chan- 

cellor  of  Maryland,  editor  of  the  « Federal  of  the  Revolution,  in  cooperation  with  pa- 
Republican,*  and  afterward  United  States  triotic  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  was  unveiled 
senator,  stanch  Federalist,  and  frank  opponent  in  Prospect  Park,  in  honor  of  four  hundred 
of  Madison's  administration  and  of  the  War  of  young  Marylanders  who  in  the  battle  of  Long 
1812,  was  an  undaunted  champion  of  the  free-  Island  saved  the  retreating  army  of  Washing- 
dom  of  the  press,  in  defiance  of  mobs  and  ton  by  the  determined  immolation  of  them- 
assassins,  in  the  State  which  was  first  of  the  selves.  Sullivan's  division  was  in  wild  rout, 
American  colonies  to  own  a  public  press  and  and  Stirling's  left  had  been  doubled  back  upon 
employ  it  as  an  active  engine  of  light  and  his  center,  when  he  resolved  upon  a  ghastly 
liberty,  while  the  Puritans  of  New  England  sacrifice  to  save  the  flying,  floundering  col- 
and  Virginia  abhorred  it  as  an  engine  of  the  umns.  Changing  front,  and  calling  forward 
devil,  and  would  have  none  of  it.'  the  remnant  of  the  Maryland  regiment,— less 

On  a  window-pane  in  the  drawing-room  than  four  hundred  lads,  tenderly  nurtured, 
at  «  Hampton"  the  name  of  Rebecca  Hanson  who  now  for  the  first  time  knew  the  rapture 
(Rebecca  Howard),  wife  of  the  chancellor,  is  of  battle,-  he  hurled  them  against  the  iron 
inscribed  with  the  diamond  of  a  ring,  along  wall  that  Comwallis  had  drawn  about  the 
with  «  Billy  the  House-lamb,>»  the  playful  Cortelyou  hou.se,  as  Da\id  hurled  his  smooth 
designation  of  William  Lux,  of  the  «  Sons  of  round  stone  against  the  armor  of  Coliath. 
Liberty.!*  Through  the  door  opening  upon  the  .Artillery  and  infantry  furrowed  their  lines, 
hall  one  admires  the  beautiful  full-length  por-  and  the  spiteful  Hessian  yagers  picked  them 
trait  of  Mrs.  John  Ridgely,  the  accomplished  off:  but  loud  and  clear  above  th&t feu  (Tenfer 
mistress  of  Hampton  House.  Sully  shows  rang  the  shout  of  .Mordecai  Gist— «  Close  up! 
her  in  her  delectable  maidenhood,  in  Empire  close  up!»  They  drove  the  British  advance 
gown,  standing  at  her  harp.  back  upon  the  Cortelyou  house,  till  Corn- 

On  .August  27,  1895,  a  monumental  pillar,  wallis  flung  grape  and  canister  in  their  very 
erected  by  the  Maryland  Society  of  Sons  faces— 

'  In  1689  the  pmvince  of  Maryland  had  a  public  prinUid  at  St.  Mary's  in  1689.  Mr.  Charles  Browning,  in 

press  at  St.  Mar>'8,  which  wan  kept  bui*y  with  the  print-  his  «  Abstract  of  the  Condition  of  Granting  of  I^nd  in 

\ng  of  public  dwuments.    In  CK  tober,  16%,  a  ■  public  Maryland,*  says,  •  It  was  remarked  at  this  time  [1(389] 

printer  »  wa.s  app«inted  by  act  of  Assembly.    The  that  there  was  a  printing  press  in  this  Colony  for  many 

•  Declaration  ■  of   the   Protestant   Assoriators  was  years,  and  that  none  others  had  one.* 
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.  .  .  and  sdU  [sa^  Field]  they  closed  up  over 
the  bodies  of  their  fallen  coinradt  s,  .iikI  stiU 
they  turned  their  stern  young  tact  s  to  the  £ue. 

And  so  an  hour  was  ^iued,  inort-  precious 
to  liberty  than  any  other  in  ite  bistoxy.  The 
earnage  of  aetnal  battle  ooold  hsrdly  have  been 
m«)rc  a))pallinir  than  thy  retreat,  for  no  vestige 
of  an  army  formation  any  longer  existed,  and 
all  that  remained  was  a  distracted  raob  of  fly- 
ing soldiery,  whorn  ofTirers  and  privates  Were 
borne  undistinguijiht'd  ahmg.' 

Every  page  of  sober  history  that  records 
the  deed  they  wrought  that  day,  every  pub- 
lic rejjort,  every  private  paper,  has  its  trib- 
ute of  proud  love  for  those  heroic  lads,  and 
of  sorrow  for  their  « honorable  dead »  (l!6U 
men  ttid  12  officefs),  whoae  £tte  wnmg^  a  cry 
of  pain  from  the  heart  of  Washington,  and 
compelled  expressions  of  admiraHon  and  re- 
gret even  from  the  British  historian. 

Oh,  the  rout  ou  the  left  and  the  tog  on  the 

ri^'ht  : 

The  mad  plunge  of  the  eharge  and  the  wreck 

of  the  flight ! 
When  the  cohort*  of  Gnmt  held  etoot  Stirtu^ 

at  atm&f 

And  the  mongrels  of  Hesse  went  tearing  the 

slain  ; 

When  at  Freeke's  Mill  the  flumua  and  the 

sluicf^s  ran  red, 
And  the  dead  choked  the  dyke  and  the  marsh 

chokt'd  llie  dead ! 

Oh,  Stirling,  good  Stirling  1  how  long  mnst  we 
wait  f 

Shall  tlie  shout  of  yoar  trumpet  unleash  us  too 

ktef 

Have  yoQ  never  a  dash  for  brave  Mordecai 

Gist, 

With  his  heart  in  his  throat,  and  hia  blade  in 
hiaflstt 

Are  we  good  for  no  more  than  to  nranee  in  a 

ball. 

When  the  drums  beat  the  charge  and  the  clari- 
ons call  ? 

Tral&ra!  Tral4ra!  Now  praise  wo  th*- Lord. 
For  the  clang  of  His  call  and  the  Aa^k  of  His 
sword ! 

Tralara !  Tral^ra !  Now  forward  to  die ; 
For  the  banner,  hurrah !  and  for  iiweetheartfi, 
good-bye  1> 

Jn  December,  1774,  Mordecai  Gist  was 

captain  of  the  first  company  recruited  in 
Maryland.  In  the  battle  of  l>ong  Island  he 
commanded  the  devoted  battalion,  and  led 
those  desperate  charges  against  the  British 
advance  at  the  Gortelyon  house.  He  was  made 

1  T.  W.  FiM.  «Thf  I'.attlo  uf  Lon^  f>Ian<i.» 
*  FYom  the  poem,  by  .1.  W.  F.,  road  at  the  memorial 
banquet  in  Brooklyn,  Augu,?t  1895. 
'  fint  fas  WM  brsinad  witb  a  war<clitb  by  bia  sistsr'B 

Vol.  IJ.'»6S. 


a  brigadier-general  in  January,  1779,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallia. 

When  I  was  a  school-boy  in  Baltimore,  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  was  consecrated  to  the 
awAil  rites  el  «  Declamation.*  On  those  im* 
pressive  occasions  certain  young  gfintlemen, 
oratorically  ambitious,  and  dreaming  of  listen- 
ing senates,  were  invited  to  «  speak  a  piece  » 
from  the  semicircular  platform— a  perform- 
ance momorable  by  its  audacity,  adjusting 
as  it  did  the  impassioned  squeak  of  a  Punch- 
and-Jndy  show  to  the  jerky  gesticulation  of 
Mrs.  Jjtfl^s  wax-works.  For  these  exciting 
functions  we  had  several  favorite  pieces, 
such  as  appealed  to  our  patriotic  emotions, 
and  stirred  our  martial  ardor  with  suftRea^ 
tions  of  flintlock  and  bayonet,  and  the  bare- 
headed colonel  careering  through  "  the  white 
infernal  powder  cloud."  Especially  were  we 
thrilled  by  the  bugle-blast  of  Patrick  Henry: 
"Gentlemen  may  cry,  < Peace!  peace!*  but 
there  is  no  peace*;  and  the  forlorn  hope  of 
«  Warren's  Address  to  his  Soldiers.* 

But  most  acceptable  to  otir  hysterical  rap- 
tures was  the  «  Speech  of  Logan,  the  Indian 
Warrior,  at  the  Council  Fire,*  because  it  so 
cunningly  blended  the  heroic  with  the  pa^ 
theticy  the  tmnahawk  with  tears: 

T  a[ip<'al  to  ;iny  white  man  t<>  say  if  ever  he 
entered  Logan^s  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave 
him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  oame  oold  and  niA;ed, 

and  he  clothed  him  not.  .  .  .  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whitt  s  that  my  cuuntrymen  pointer! 
as  Ipaased,  a  n  d  sh i d, ' '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the 
white  man  ! "  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  (  Tes;ip,  who  last  .>-pnng,  in  cold  blood 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  runs  not  n  drop  of  iiiv  blood  in 
the  veiuis  of  any  living  creature,  'this  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  songht  it.  I  have 
killed  many.  Thavegluttfd  my  v*"iir»!inrc.  .  .  . 
Logan  nevrr  felt  (V  ar.  He  will  not  turn  on  his 

heel  to  s<-iv<j  his  life.  ^S'ho  14  there  to  moum 
for  Luguu  f  Not  one  I ' 

Ah!  there  was  a  tale  to  wring  the  heart 
of  the  Maryland  school-boy  with  a  double  an- 
guish—pity and  indignation  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  noble  savage,  sorrow  and  shame  for  the 
crime  and  infamy  of  our  favorite  pioneer  and 
woodsman!  it  was  hard  to  believe  these 
things  of  the  nutn  who  oould  fight  on  parched 
corn  and  spring  water,  and  shoot  so  wtH. 

We  had  known  Logan  as  the  «good  Injun,* 
the  simple,  lonely,  seiilimeiital  savage,  who 
dressed  deerskins,  and  sold  them  to  the  back- 
woodsmen, who  made  a  pair  of  lovely  moc- 
casins for  Mrs.  Brown's  little  daughter,  and 
who  once  sued  a  tailor  for  bilking  him  with 
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bad  wheat— Logan,  of  whom  a  popular  pio- 
neer said,  « He  was  the  be.st  t^jit'cimen  of 
humanityt  white  or  red,  i  ever  encountered.* 
And  we  had  known  Michael  Oesap  as  the 
wild  and  daring  mountain  boy  who  had  nui 
away  from  school  and  made  his  way  alone 
through  140  miles  of  wilderness  to  his  home, 
where  his  paternal  pioneer  and  Indian'fii^hter 
flotrrrod  him  savapoly  unth  a  huntin*y-lK']t,  ami 
sent  him  back  to  his  horn-book.  We  had 
known  him  as  the  sagacious,  vigilant,  daring, 
generous  «buckskin,i*  feared  and  respected 
by  the  fierce  tribes  in  whose  liamis  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  firebrand  were  never  idle;  and 
we  had  khown  him  as  the  leader  of  the  first 
rifle  company  of  mountaineers  and  foresters 
enrolled  in  Man-land  and  marched  to  Boston. 
Being  only  school-boys,  to  whom  the  «fake 
interview*  and  the  refXHrtei's  tstory*  had 
yot  to  come,  it  was  hard  to  choose  between 
our  splendid  savage,  with  his  almost  royal 
personality,  and  our  patriot  *  buckskin,*  who 
could  fight  80  fairly  and  shoot  so  straight. 
But  presently  came  Metamora  in  his  war- 
paint, in  the  ptsrtiuu  of  tkiwin  Forrest,  and 
the  splendid  savage  had  our  reluctant  votes. 

Too  late  we  learned  that  Michael  Oesap, 
whose  fame  should  bo  sun^  in  ballads,  had 
been  the  early  victim  of  the  interviewer  and 
the  fake.  Too  late  we  learned  the  ootwom 
story  of  the  jientle  brave  transformed  by  fire- 
water into  the  whooping  savage,  painted  and 
equipped  for  war,  and  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  scalp>halloo.  Too  late  we  discovered 
the  interviewer,  an  Indian  tm  ii'r,  "getting  in 
his  deadly  work  upon  the  noble  Logan,  maud- 
lin dmnk  under  a  tree,  and  then  conveying 
his  incoherent  notes  six  miles  to  a  British 
camp,  there  to  he  expertly  emended  and  ex- 
tended, and  read  by  proxy  to  L<jrd  Drum- 
Diond's  council  as  the  «  Speech  of  Logan.* 

The  « speech*  is  absurdly  false  as  to  its 
allegations  against  Cresap,  who  was  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and  had  but  a 
short  time  before  strenuously  counseled  the 
pioneer  camps  ajjainst  the  employment  of 
such  sanguinary  methods.  Even  Gibson,  the 
trader  who  took  down  the  words  from  the 
lips  of  Logan  at  the  Indian's  hut,  declares  in 
his  testimony  that  «he  corrected  the  chief 
on  the  spot  when  he  made  the  charge  against 
Cresap.»  The  bloody  work  had  been  done  at 
the  cabin  of  a  man  named  Baker,  near  YtHow 
Creek,  by  a  party  led  by  one  Greathouse. 
nWhen  the  speech  was  read  in  camp,  the 
pioneer  soldiers  knew  it  to  be  false  as  to 
Michael  Cresaji ;  but  it  only  provoked  a  laugh 
in  the  crowd,  which  displeased  the  Mary- 
land captain,  who  said  he  was  strongly  in- 


clined to  tomahawk  Greathouse  for  tiiat 

murder.** 

This  clever  piece  of  rhetorical  embroidery 
has  received  fiue  touches  of  truth  and  grace 

from  cunning  fingers,  on  its  way  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  For  example,  in  one  version  Logan 
is  made  to  deplore  «  rivers  of  blood,*  and  in 
another  he  «  rejoices  in  the  beams  of  peaee.* 

Michael  was  well  kno\\Ti  to  TyOfjan  as  Captnyr 
Cresap,  but  the  decorators  of  the  «« speech  • 
have  made  him  first  a  major  and  then  a  col- 
onel. In  an  early  version  Cresap  ia  not  even 
named.  It  is  to  Jefferson  that  we  are  in- 
debted fur  the  consummate  flower  of  arUstk 
paraphrasing  tint  blooms  in  the  school-books. 

Michael  Cresap's  daughter  was  married 
to  a  man  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  hated,  and 
who  reciprocated  the  President's  rancor  with 
gleefnl  enthusiasm.  This  was  Luther  Mar> 
tin,  preeminent  lawyer  and  supernatural  sot, 
member  of  the  Maryland  Convention  of  1774, 
attorney-general  of  the  State  in  1778,  bulwark 
of  the  defense  in  the  trial  of  Justice  Cliase, 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  18U4,  devoted  personal  and  political  friend 
of  Aaron  Burr,  whose  acquittal  of  the  chai^ 
of  treason  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  com- 
pelling in  the  great  trial  at  Richmond.  •<  ^fost 
formidable  of  American  advocates  wa£>  the 
rollicking,  witty,  audacious  attorney-general 
of  Manland;  boon  companion  of  the  wliole 
bar;  drunken,  generous,  slovenly,  grand; 
<  bull-dog  of  Federalism,)  as  ifr.  Jefferson 
called  him;  shouting  with  a  school-boy's  fan 
at  the  idea  of  tearing  Mr.  Randolph's  indict- 
ment to  pieces,  and  teaching  Virginia  Demo- 
crats a  little  law,— that  reprorate  genius, 
Luther  Martin,*-  of  whom  Jefferson  wrote, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  personal  and  part  v  in 
enmity:  "Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luihc; 
Martin  as  parties  erifRvm  with  !>urr? 
Hrayball  will  fix  upon  him  misj>rision  uf 
treason,  at  least;  at  any  rate,  his  evidence 
will  put  down  this  unprfaicipled  and  impudat 
Federal  bull-dog.»  Judge  Story  said  of  him: 
«  You  should  hear  of  Luther  Martin's  fame 
from  those  who  have  known  him  long  and 
well,  but  you  should  not  see  him »— thus 
animadvertinix  on  the  great  lawyer's  slovenly 
fifTure  and  liis  ill  breeding.  Rlennerhasset 
called  him  the  Thersiles  of  the  iaw.«  Unce 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (in 
Fletcher  r.<.  Peck)  adjourned  because  Martin 
was  too  drunk  to  go  on.  He  was  compared  to 
PoTBon,  the  Oxfonl  professor,  who  absorbed 

>  See  0  Logan  and  Captain  Michael  Creeap,*  a  dis- 
course bv  Brant*  Tti^T,  deliverad  befm  the  ifiiTlaBd 
Historical  Society. 

<  Henry  Adama. « lUt  of  Jolin  Eiadolph  cl  BomwImj 
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potations  and  Greek  with  equal  felicity.  An 
entertaining  and  impartial  biographer  of  Mar- 
tin describes  a  scene  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Baltimore,  when  William 
Wirt  and  Roger  Brooke  Taney  (afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States)  were  try- 
ing a  case.  There  was  a  little  ripple  of  ex- 
citement, and  the  crowd  gave  way  to  right 
and  left  as  an  old  man  tottered  into  the  room, 
and  passing  inside  the  rail,  seated  himself,  as 
one  accustomed  to  the  place,  and  munched 
a  piece  of  gingerbread.  He  was  clad  in 
well-worn  knee-breeches  with  yarn  stockings; 
there  were  silver  buckles  to  his  shoes,  and 
ruffles  to  his  shirt  and  his  wTistbands.  «  This 
was  the  man  who  for  half  a  century  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Maryland  bar,  and 
foremost  counsel  in  two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting cases  of  national  importance  in  the 
history  of  our  country— now  wandering,  a 
discrowned,  demented,  and  almost  friend- 


less Lear,  into  the  arena  of  his  old  re- 
nown." ' 

In  1822  the  Maryland  legislature  passed  an 
act,  unparalleled  in  American  history,  requir- 
ing every  lawyer  in  the  State  to  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  five  dollars  to  certain  designated 
trustees,  « for  the  use  and  behoof  of  Luther 
Martin.*  Only  one  lawyer  is  on  record  as 
having  at  any  time  demurred  to  paying  this 
remarkable  tax;  and  even  he  withdrew  his 
objections,  which  were  strictly  on  «  constitu- 
tional grounds.!* 

Martin's  daughters,  Maria  and  Elinor,  were 
beautiful  and  accomplished.  The  miniature  of 
the  former,  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  was  always 
greatly  admired.  Maria  married  I^awTence 
Keene,  a  naval  officer:  but  their  married  life 
was  most  unhappy;  they  were  separated,  and 
Maria  died  in  an  asylum,  insane. 

1  Henry  P.  Goddard,  •  Luther  Martin,  the  <  Federal 
Bull-dog.>» 

John  Williamson.  Palmer. 
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STRANGE  mockery  of  motherhood! 
They  who  should  feel  the  fostering  care 
Maternal,  and  the  tender  good 
Of  home  when  fondling  arms  are  there, 

Must,  ere  their  time,  in  mimic  show 

Of  age  and  sacred  duties,  be 
Thus  wise  to  guide,  thus  deep  to  know, 

The  artless  needs  of  infancy. 

The  little  mothers!  Will  they  win 

The  bitter-sweet  of  elder  years  ? 
Will  love  protect  them  from  the  sin. 

And  faith  gleam  dauntless  through  the  tears  ? 

God  grant  some  guerdon  for  the  loss 

Of  childly  joy:  and  when  they  come 
To  woman- ways  and  woman's  cross. 

Give  them  a  fate  more  frolicsome. 

Richard  Burton. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA. 

BY  HENRY  M,  STANLEY. 

^^HK  publishers  of  this  nent  had  remained  long  enough  as  a  bjrword 
magazine  lately  eel 0-  for  all  that  was  degraded  and  savage.  Elver 
brated  its  twenty-  since  the  art  of  ocean  navigation  had  been 
fifth  anniversBry.and  acquired,  the  crews  of  shipB  that  sailed  hy  Hb 
in  an  interesting  re-  stem  and  silent  shoros  had  shivered  as  thev 
view  of  its  various  gazed  far  off  on  the  loom  of  the  land.  For 
t  nterprises reminded  there,  according  to  them,  dwelt  the  Anthro- 
us  of  the  efforts  they  pophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  be 
1  ivc  madein  thefield  neath  their  shoulders,  the  Cynocephali,  and 
of  intellectual  activ-  thofle  who  used  their  feet  as  umbrellas  and 
ity,  by  which  The  Gbntuby  haa  bectmie  en-  their  ears  as  blankete,  and  Bunj  other  corioiia 
deared  and  familiar  to  milliooa  of  readers,  tribes,  the  list  of  whiehniaybefoDnd  in  Ogil- 
The  mention  of  this  anniversary  reminds  me  vie's  and  other  old  geographies.  If  throuf^h 
that  it  is  just  twenty-tive  years  ago  this  month  any  accident  or  stress  of  weather  these  an- 
(November)  that  I  waa  on  my  way  to  Zanzi-  cient  aailora  approached  the  ahoree,  they  saw 
bar,  as  an  emiaaaiy  of  an  American  newa>  follconfirroationof  their  fears;  for  the  people 
paper,  to  search  for  David  Livinj^stone;  and  were  naked  and  fierce, and  as  black  as  coal,and 
as  .\lr.  K.  J.  Glave's  late  researches  among  preyed  upon  one  another  like  wild  bea^ls. 
the  haunts  of  the  slave-tradera  are  shortly  Soon  after  the  Portugaese  navigator  Da 
to  be  published  in  Tin:  Ckntury,  perhaps  a  r.ama  had  outlined  the  southern  half  of  the 
rapid  review  of  progress  in  Equatorial  Africa  continent,  which  was  only  a  few  years  before 
since  I  first  set  foot  on  that  continent  may  Columbus  sighted  America,  the  European  sail- 
not  be  out  of  place  as  a  proem  to  the  articles  ora  took  another  view  of  the  African  sav- 
of  my  lanit-nied  younj^  lieutenant.  ages,  which  was  about  as  reasonable  as  that 
In  1870  there  were  only  two  white  men  in  which  their  fathers  had.   They  thought  it  a 
all  Equatorial  AfHca,  from  the  Zambeei  to  the  pity  that  the  wretched  blacks  should  destroy 
Nile.   These  were  Dr.  Liviufcstone  and  Sir  each  other  like  the  feral  creatures,  and  ac- 
Samuel  Baker.  The  first  had  for  years  been  cordingly  proceeded  with  ri<:ht  good  will  to 
absent  from  men's  knowledge  in  the  far  inte-  catch  them  and  make  slaves  of  them  to  work 
rior,  and  no  man  knew  what  had  become  of  for  white  people.  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  his 
him.  The  second  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  imitators  could  cite  Scripture  to  prove  that  it 
White  Nile  regions  to  suppress  the  slave-  was  their  duty  to  teach  them  the  rudiments 
trade.  of  civilization  in  this  rude  way.    From  that 
Newspaper  editors  someUmesappw  to  re-  period  until  about  a  century  ago  the  white 
gret  the  change  that  luis  come  over  Africa  slave-trader  flourished  on  the  gains  of  his 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.   They  terrible  traffic,  and  then  gradually  the  call- 
say  the  romance  IS  all  gone  out  of  it,  and  that  ing  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  calme^  imtil 
it  is  becoming  too  well  known.  But  it  must  not  finally,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
be  forgotten,  by  .Vmericans  at  least,  that  the  tury,  it  ceased  altogether, 
change  began  on  the  day  when  James  Gordon  For  some  time  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Bennett  the  younger  undertook  to  do  what  slave-trade  by  sea  there  appeai^Bd  to  be  no  use 
hitherto  had  been  exclusively  the  business  of  for  Africa  to  the  mercantile  world.  A  little 
a  geographical  society.  Had  he  not  conceived  ivory,  some  palm-oil.  gold-dust,  and  elwny 
the  idea  of  sending  one  of  his  correspondents  were  all  that  it  could  export,  and  the  risk  of 
in  search  of  Livingstone,  it  is  just  possible  murder  and  malaria  was  too  great  for  the 
that  Africa  might  still  have  been  a  terra  in-  trader  to  meditate  any  enterprise  in  the  in- 
cognita.  When  the  press,  whose  broad  sheets  teri(»r.  Even  such  bold  travelers  as  ventured 
are  found  everywhere,  began  to  diffuse  an  inland  seldom  returned.   They  were  either 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  continent  among  killed  and  eaten,  or  they  succumbed  to  the 
civilized  peoples,  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn-  deadly  influence  of  the  climate.  Fortunately, 
ing  light  that  should  wake  Africa  out  of  its  the  Christian  sentiment  of  England  was 
sleep  of  ages  became  visible.  The  Dark  Gonti-  atrong,  and  it  waa  believed  that  thoogb  mer- 
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cantile  gain  from  trade  with  Africa  was  im- 
possible, an  abundaiit  harrest  of  converts 

ought  to  be  obtained  from  among  the  count' 
leas  millions  of  pagans  on  the  continent. 

In  the  «  forties  »  the  missionary  enterprise 
and  raccess  of  Dr.  Moffat  and  fate  son-in-law 
David  Livinp:stone  in  the  interior  of  southern 
Africa  became  widely  known.  Travelers  and 
hunters  like  Gordon-Gumming,  Murray,  Os- 
well,  and  Webb- had  always  something  pleas- 
ing  to  say  about  Li^-^nc-stone.  In  their  chase 
of  lions  and  elephants,  and  other  adventures, 
they  had  frequently  to  pass  by  the  door  of  Liv- 
ini^ne'B  ndMion-house  at  Kolobeng,  where 
they  were  always  hospitably  received  and  as- 
s^ted,  and  they  were  not  ungrateful  when  they 
returned  to  their  own  homes  and  related  their 
travels. 

Between  Livinf^stone  and  his  Boer  neigh- 
bors, however,  there  was  little  love.  He  ac- 
cused the  Boer  fanners  of  croelty  to  the 
natives,  and  they  resented  his  interference, 
and  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, lie  published  their  misdeeds  in  the  Cap« 
newspapers,  and  in  revenge  for  his  strictores 
they  finally  set  fire  to  hia  house  and  burned 
him  out. 

This  it  was  which  first  induced  Living^stone 
to  travel  to  the  north,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
land  where  he  could  follow  in  peace  his  vo- 
cation as  missionary,  and  where  the  Boer  far- 
mers conld  no  longer  molest  him.  In  his 
search  for  the  ideal  territory  he  had  in  view 
he  entered  regions  utterly  unknown  to  the 
best-informed  geographer,  and  made  many 
^Bcoveries  of  importance.  It  was  then  that 
he  discovered  Lake  Ngami  and  the  southern 
feeders  of  the  Zambesi,  it  was  from  this  mo- 
tive that  he  was  led  to  continue  his  journey 
across  the  Zambesi,  to  follow  its  course  to  its 
bead  waters,  ahd  to  make  his  way  to  San  Paul 
de  Loanda  in  Angola;  and  this  was  why  he 
r^araeed  his  steps  and  followed  the  Zamben 
to  the  eastern  oc  ii;,  where  his  first  series 
of  remarkable  adventures  terminated  after 
sixteen  years  of  travel. 

Jnst  as  the  Boer  persecntion  had  started 
him  on  his  explorations  and  diverted  him 
from  his  cherished  missionary  work,  so  the 
great  reputation  he  obtained  by  these  bril- 
liant feats  of  travel  and  valuable  discoveries 
of  great  lakes  and  rivers  tended  to  separate 
him  still  further  from  his  true  role.  He  had 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  tropical  world, 
of  luzoriant  savannas  and  extensive  for- 
ests, where  animal  life  was  prolific  and  the 
vegetation  was  of  marvelous  variety  and 
growth.  The  Zambesi  River  was  2000  miles 
long^  the  lakes  were  foil  of  sweet  water,  the 


soil  was  fertile  and  well  repaid  cultivation, 
the  native  products  were  varied  and  useful, 
and  as  for  the  natives,  when  let  alone  by  the 
roving  Arab  and  unmolested  by  the  Portu- 
guese half-caste,  the  account  of  his  long  resi- 
dence among  them  and  his  many  adventures 
with  them  proved  that  they  were  a  good  deal 
better  than  Knjjlish  people  had  any  notion  of. 
However,  the  slave-trade  was  rampant  in  the 
interior,  whole  districts  were  being  devas- 
tated, and  thni: -nr.fls  of  human  beinp^  were 
annually  perislung  through  the  bloody  vio- 
lence sulopted  by  the  Arabs.  The  sights  in 
tiie  slave-ehip's  hold  were  not  to  be  compared 
in  horror  to  what  he  had  seen  in  African 
kraal  and  camp. 

Uvingstone  was  much  oocnpied  with  de- 
livering addres,ses  in  the  principal  British 
cities,  and  after  warming  his  audiences  ■with 
his  glowing  pictures  of  African  lands,  he 
would  make  their  flesh  creep  by  telling  them 
of  the  wholesale  murders  perpetrated  by  the 
Arab  and  Portug-uese  marauders,  and  then 
close  with  an  appeal  for  the  help  of  Cliristian 
England  to  stop  these  horrid  inhumanities. 

In  time  the  sympathy  he  sought  was  freely 
f^iven.  and  the  government,  responding  to  the 
general  wish,  commissioned  him  to  return  to 
the  Zambesi  and  operate  in  that  region  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  slave-raiding 
and  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for 
legitimate  commerce  and  dviHxation.  His 
second  expedition  occupied  Livingstone  six 
years.  The  cost  of  it,  I  believe,  was  about 
$400,000,  a  sum  then  regarded  as  prodigious. 
Many  caviled  at  this  expensive  philant^py, 
and  the  missionary-traveler  was  eventually  re- 
called, with  his  reputation  somewhat  clouded 
by  events  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

The  geographical  results  of  these  six  years 
of  labor  were  the  discoveries  of  Lakes  Nyas?a 
and  Shirwa,  the  iShire  tributary  of  the  Zam- 
beri,  and  of  a  new  watenihed  some  portion  of 
the  Btroims  of  nHkieh  flowed  moth,  and  which 
evidently  belonged  to  another  river,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Nile.  The  discovery  of 
these  northerly  streams  was  the  canse  of  his 
third  and  final  expedition.  In  1866  he  set 
out  for  Lake  Nyassa  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
Uiiniiig  what  great  river  received  them;  for 
Hurchison,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  wonld  give  him  norsst  until 
he  consented  to  depart  on  the  quest. 

A  few  months  after  Livingstone  bad  dis- 
appeared on  his  third  and  last  journey  into 
the  interior  several  of  his  followers  returned 
to  the  coast,  reporting  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet,  which  had 
cleft  his  skoll.   The  report  gained  idmost 
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uniTeml  eredenoe  by  the  graphic  details 

furnished  by  Hritish  Consul  Seward,  who  had 
obtained  tlu'm  from  the  chief  of  the  band. 
A  few  friends  disbelieved  the  report,  and  in- 
sisted on  sending  Mr.  Young  to  Lake  Nyassa 
to  settle  their  doubts.  Within  a  few  months 
Mr.  YouDg  found  ample  evidence  to  prove  the 
whole  8t4^  to  be  an  invention  of  darters 
to  hide  their  ungrateful  desertion. 

But  as  nearly  four  years  passed  without 
any  direct  intelligence  from  the  traveler,  the 
majority  of  the  public  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  must  be  dead.  Hitherto  they 
hud  never  been  so  Innp  without  a  letter  from 
him,  and  this  long-continued  silence  was  in- 
explicable and  ominous.  Hie  newspaimB  of 
the  period  gave  frequent  ex]>res.sion  to  the 
public  anxiety,  and  it  was  this  general  anxi- 
ety which  induced  the  manager  of  the  « New 
York  Herald*  to  send  me  in  search  of 
him. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1871, 1  reached 
the  island  of  Zanabar.  I  ha  id  cone  from  Bom- 
bay via  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles— a  ter- 
ribly roundabout  course;  but  at  that  time 
Zanzibar  was  almost  unknown,  and  ditlicult 
to  reach. 

I  am  not  going  to  relate  my  joumoyings 
over  again,  for  1  have  many  subjects  to  touch 
upon.  Naturally,  being  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, I  was  bound  to  secrecy  upon  the 
subject  of  my  business  in  that  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  world;  but  i  managed  to  extract 
information  that  Livingstone  bad  entered 
Africa  at  a  point  nearly  ^^00  miles  south  of 
the  island,  and  that  he  had  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Lake  Nya.ss<'i  and  then  tracing 
the  northern  streams  of  the  new  watershed, 
and  it  mip;ht  be  that  he  would  proceed  as  far 
as  Lake  Albert  and  perhaps  join  Baker;  but 
where  he  was,  or  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead, 
not  a  son!  knew. 

Meager  as  this  information  was,  it  sufficed 
for  me  to  arrange  a  definite  plan  of  proce- 
dure. I  resolved  to  march  to  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, almost  straiji^ht  west  from  Zanzibar,  in 
the  belief  that  if  any  white  man  had  i>assed 
to  the  north,  such  an  event  would  be  long 
remembered  by  thousands  of  natives. 

After  coming  to  this  decision,  it  only  re- 
mained for  me  to  organize  an  expedition  and 
conduct  it  with  what  patience  and  skill  I 
coiiM  towanl  the  lake.  We  set  out  in  April, 
and  early  in  November,  aft^r  a  march  of 
nearly  1000  miles,  we  saw  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  its  principal  port 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  disUiut.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  entered  the  to\^Ti  of  T^jiji, 
and  there  we  came,  most  miraculously  as  i 


thought  at  the  tune,  face  to  &ce  with  David 

Livingstone.  He  had  reached  Ujiji  only  ten 
days  before  me,  from  a  far  country  to  the 
wcat  of  the  lake,  where  he  had  left  the  river 
he  had  been  tracing  for  so  many  years,  stiD 
flowing  northerly.  He  held  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Nile,  though  a  misgiving  now 
and  then  would  enter  his  mind  that  it  must  be 
the  Congo;  for  it  was  so  voluminous  and  vast 
that  he  could  scarccdy  believe  it  could  be  th^- 
Nile.  At  Nyang^  e,  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  him,  the  river  was  a  mile  wide^ 

^Ve  traveled  over  four  months  together, 
during  which  time  it  was  discovered  by  us  that 
the  riverti  to  the  north  of  the  lake  were  feed- 
ers of  the  Tanganyika,  and  that  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  if  it  had  any,  must  be  sought  else- 
where. At  a  place  called  Unyanyembe,  nearly 
midway  between  Ujiji  and  Zanzibar,  Living- 
atone  and  I  parted,  he  to  pursue  his  investi- 
gations to  the  southwest^  and  I  bound  east, 
and  homeward. 

Fourteen  months  aftoward,  Uvingatone, 
having  reached  Lake  l^an^weolo,  fell  a  victim 
to  dysentery,  and  the  men  I  had  sent  to  him 
embalmed  his  body  and  returned  with  it  to 
the  coast.  About  the  same  time  that  I  was 
returning  from  the  Ashantee  expedition  the 
body  waa  on  its  way  to  England.  1  arrived 
in  time  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  saw  the 
coffin  containing  the  remains  depoaited  in  a 
vault  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  task  which  my  friend  had  left  unfin- 
ished now  devolved  upon  me.  The  geograph- 
ical world  was  anxious  to  know  what  was 
this  mysTi'T-irms  river  the  quest  of  which  had 
occupied  ijivmgstone's  declining  years.  The 
London  « Daily  Telegraph)*  joined  with  the 
«  New  York  Herald  >•  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
this  second  expedition.  The  story  of  how  i 
set  out  a  second  time  tNm  Zanabar,  circum- 
navigated the  Victoria  Nysnza,  disoov««d 
Lake  Albert  Edward,  voyaged  around  I^ke 
Tanganyika,  and  reached  Livingstone's  far- 
thest point— Nyangwe— on  the  banks  of  the 
Lualaba,  has  hrvn  told  in  detail  in  my  book 
'<Thronj:h  the  Dark  Continent.^  It  also  re- 
lated how,  after  a  tedious  land  journey  paral- 
lel with  the  river,  I  made  ready  my  E^iglish 
boat,  collected  about  a  score  of  native  canoes, 
embarked  my  followers,  and  how,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  1800  miles,  we  reached  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
V,y  this  river  voyage  the  question  which  had 
puzzled  Livingstone  for  eleven  years  was 
solved.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  I 
beLMn  my  descent  of  the  Congo  I  was  the  only 
white  man  — excepting  my  companion.  Frank 
Pocock— to  ha  found  between  the  Zaml>esi 
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and  fhe  Bahr^I-Gliaia],  and  between  Zanzi' 

bar  and  the  Lower  Congo. 

It  may  easily  he  understood  why.  on  re- 
turning from  the  discovery  of  the  great  Af- 
rican waterway,  I  should  be  anxious  that 
England  should  avail  her^jelf  of  it.  In  1816 
England  had  despatched  a  naval  expedition 
under  Captain  Tuckey  to  ascend  the  Congo, 
bat  it  tenninated  disastrously  200  miles  in- 
land. In  1878,  Captain  Grandy,  another  Eng- 
lish officer,  had  attempted  the  task.  In  1876 
Admiral  Hewitt's  eziMdition  bad  BoppreBsed 
the  pirates  of  the  Lower  C<)ngo.  For  over 
sixty  years  England  had  kept  watch  over  the 
Congo  slavers.  Half  of  the  expenses  of  my  ex- 
pedition had  been  contribated  in  England. 
She  was  also  rich,  tender  and  jnst  toward  the 
natives,  and  her  people  were  the  best  coloniz- 
ers in  the  world.  All  these  facts  were,  in  my 
opinion,  claims  that  might  jnatify  England  in 
stepping  forward  and  taking  possession. 

During  my  descent  of  the  ( "ongo  I  had  re- 
volved over  and  over  in  my  mind  the  qnee- 
tion  of  the  destiny  of  tin  river.  Seated  at 
the  prow  of  my  boat,  which  led  our  flotilla, 
and  daily  watching  the  river  developing;  it- 
self, I  was  preoccupied  with  tbrae  tboaghts 
ever}'  leisure  moment.  There  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  no  other  power  but  England  that  could 
interest  itself  with  this  part  of  Africa;  and, 
as  I  said,  there  was  not  a  single  white  man 
in  posses.sion  of  any  portion  of  the  erp;:t*riri;il 
belt,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  where 
a  few  traders  bad  gatiiered.  Bnt  despite  nn- 
merons  addresses  in  England  upon  this  sub- 
ject, T  failed  to  awaken  morethanaf^eof^raphi- 
cai  interest  in  i!kiuatorial  Africa.  The  terror 
of  the  African  climate  in  general  was  too 
strong  upon  everj^body. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  reports  of  my  ad- 
dresses in  the  English  newspapers  were  tak- 
ing effi'ct.  After  nearly  nine  months'  busy 
life  in  England,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in- 
vited me  to  visit  him,  and  i  was  then  informed 
of  his  strong  inclination  to  vndertake  for  Af- 
rica what  I  had  been  so  strenuously  advising 
Englishmen  to  do.  He  was  already  pre^*^i<lent 
of  the  African  International  Association, 
which  was  about  to  set  on  foot  a  hnmanita- 
.rian  enterprise  from  the  east  coast,  and  he  led 
me  to  understand  that  if  I  were  free  from 
other  engagements  he  would  like  to  employ 
me  in  opening  the  Congo  basin  to  European 
influence  and  civiliziition. 

It  wati  my  opinion  that  the  best  way  of 
setting  about  the  work  was  to  construct  a 
Ught  surface  railway  which  should  skirt  the 
cataracts  of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  then  to 
launch  steamers  on  the  upper  waters,  which  I 


estimated  would  furnish  about  6000  miles  of 

navigation.  We  argued  about  this  matter 
from  August  to  December,  1878.  The  best 
Belgian  engineers  were  consulted,  but  after 
the  most  elaborate  calculations  as  to  cost,  it 
was  finally  decided  that,  as  the  expense  would 
be  great,  we  should  content  ourselves  wth 
making  wagon-roads  past  the  cataracts,  and 
build  a  series  of  military  stations  for  the 
protection  of  caravans,  and  that  the  annual 
expenditure  should  not  exceed  $60,000. 

I  set  out  on  this  third  (acpedition  in  the  - 
early  part  of  1879,  and  by  a  certain  date  in 
August  of  that  year  the  personnel  and  mate- 
rial for  the  work  were  all  ready  for  opera* 
tions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Bf  De- 
cember, 1881,  we  ha  ]  hrnili  d  two  steamers 
and  steel  barges  to  ijtanley  i'ool,  and  the 
stations  of  Vivi  Isangila,  Manyanga,  and 
Leopoldville  had  been  established.  A  large 
weekly  caravan  came  and  went  regularly  and 
safely.  There  were  periodical  markets  for 
the  sale  of  food  and  produce  along  the  road. 
Reports  of  the  progress  of  the  stations  came 
frequently  to  hand,  by  which  1  was  assured 
of  the  general  tranquillity,  and  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  extradmg  the  syaUm  up  the 
Congo. 

During  1882  we  built  Kimpoko  and  Gobila 
stations,  explored  the  Kwa  and  Mflni  rivers, 
and  discovered  Lake  Leopold  II.;  but  on  re- 
turning from  this  voyage  I  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  it  was  my  second  experience 
of  thedangeroushematttrictype.  I  was  uncon- 
scious for  days,  and  on  recovering  my  senses 
found  that  my  legs  had  swollen  to  an  im- 
mense size.  For  a  month  afterward  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  a  quarter  of  a  hundred* 
weight  of  mercury  hsid  been  injected  into 
each  leg.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
surrendered  my  authority  to  Dr.  Pechuel- 
Loesche»  and  returned  to  Europe.  The  long 
sea  voyage  somewhat  restored  me,  and  af- 
ter a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  England  1  was 
on  mj  way  hack  to  resume  my  work,  with 
a  large  following  of  officers,  and  a  steamer 
cargo  of  goods,  tools,  and  new  boats  for  the 
t'ongo.  The  pitiful  sum  of  $t>U,0UO  a  year  was 
nolonger  sufficirat  forour  mi^ifled  projects. 
The  expenditure  was  now  over  $200,000  a 
year,  and  the  more  we  extended  our  opera- 
tions into  the  heart  of  the  continent  the 
greater  grew  the  expense. 

Early  in  li^S3  I  was  back  in  l^tanley  Pool 
with  an  additional  steamer  and  barge.  Leo- 
poldville was  growing  in  extent,  and  was  a 
comparatively  large  settlement.  A  large  num- 
ber of  officers  were  awaiting  orders  there. 
Five  new  stations  were  required  for  the  L'pper 
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( On^o,  and  over  fifteen  were  wanted  for  the 

basin  of  the  Kwihi.  Captain  Hmnt  Elliott  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Kwiia  diviBion,  (^ptain 
UanflenB  took  cha^  of  the  Uanyanga  dis- 
trict, liaron  von  Danckelman  of  the  Lower 
Congo,  l.itMitfnant  \'alck*'  of  th(^  Stank-y  Pwl 
division,  while  I  supervised  the  Upper  Congo. 

Among  the  young  officiate  who  were  wait- 
ing appointments  at  Leopoldvillt-  was  Mr. 
E.  J.  (jlave.  He  appeared  to  be  a  slim,  tall 
boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen;  but  during  tht- 
few  days  I  remained  at  Leopoldvilie  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  man  in  character,  well  edu- 
cated, fond  of  sketching,  and  eager  for  active 
aerrice.  I  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  will- 
ing  spirits.  Every  European  seemed  willing 
enough  when  he  first  landed  on  the  river,  but 
very  few,  after  an  experience  of  the  fever, 
long  retained  that  wiilingnesa.  However, 
(jiave  condemned  his  inaction,  and  when 
offered  a  chance  of  provlnj^  his  mettle  and 
ability  at  Lukoltjla,  became  aglow  with  ani- 
mation. 

The  steamers  ascended  the  river  with  many 
officers  for  the  up-river  stations.  Two  were 
put  ashore  at  Bolobo.  About  eighty  miles 
higher  up  we  dropped  Glave  on  the  site  of 
his  future  station,  and  halted  only  to  mark 
out  his  clearing  in  the  woods  and  to  arrange 
a  few  details.  At  Equator  Station  we  set 
ashore  a  few  other  iTn  <  rs,  purchased  land, 
and  built  a  store  fur  their  ^joods.  At  Rmp:ala 
we  made  almost  similar  arrangements,  after 
will  eh  we  continued  on  our  way  to  Stanley 
Falls,  our  ultimate  destination  at  this  period. 

As  we  approached  the  Falls  we  saw  that 
the  rfrer^baaks  had  been  depopulated  and  the 
villages  were  in  ashes.  We  passed  dead 
bodies  floatinp:  in  the  river.  Canoes  were 
standing  on  end  like  hollowed  columns,  crowds 
of  fugitives  were  afloat,  and  hiding  among  the 
reedy  islands.  These  were  all  signs  of  a  n- 
eral  terror,  hnt  we  could  fjot  no  information 
of  its  character.  Vague  ideas  of  an  invasion 
from  some  savage  tribe  came  to  our  minds, 
and  now  and  then  we  had  a  misgiving  that 
there  must  be  Arab  slavers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Continuing  our  ascent,  on  the  third  day  we 

came  in  sitrht  of  a  huge  .\rab  camp  on  the 
right  bank,  and  before  very  long  we  discov- 
erod  that  the  Arabsof  Nyangwe  (U vingstone's 
farthest  point),  having  heard  the  most  exag- 
gerated report.^  of  our  j^uccessful  descent  of 
the  Congo  in  ib77,  had  hiustened  after  u.-i  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  ivory  and  slaves.  They  had 
been  too  successful.  Over  118  villages  had 
been  destroyed  below  Stanley  Falls  alone,  a 
rich  plunder  of  ivory  was  in  their  camp»  and 


several  hundred  slaves,  old  and  young,  were 
herded  like  goats  and  heavily  fettered  in  the 
slave-pen. 

It  then  zppnnd  that  while  we  bad  been 

negotiating  witii  the  negro  chiefs  along 
the  river,  making  roads,  building  stiitiong, 
and  hauling  steamers  overland,  the  Arabs  of 
Nyangwe  had  been  coming  down  the  riv«r, 
laying  the  country  waste.  We  had  at  last  met, 
about  tifly  miles  below  the  Falls.  A  glance 
at  the  bceneb  of  the  camp  was  suiiicient  to 
reveal  what  a  future  awaited  the  Congo  val- 
ley had  we  not  conceived  the  project  of  open 
ing  the  river  to  civilixing  influences.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  had  no  aiitbor> 
ity  \4)  open  fire  on  the  miscreants.  Thftj  wws 
subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Z;inzibar,  who  was 
a  protege  of  England,  and  to  plunge  into  hos- 
tilities with  them  might  possibly  involve  us  is 
.serious complications.  But  while  we  dared  not 
use  force,  we  believed  that  by  continuing  the 
same  system  we  had  found  so  successful  with 
the  native  chiefs,  we  could  check  the  audacity 
of  the  slavers  by  our  mere  presence  among 
them.  After  same  days  spent  in  cautious  and 
friendly  negotiation  with  the  Arabs,  we  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  station  at  the  Falls: 
and  after  seeing  it  well  advanced,  we  turned 
the  prows  of  our  steamers  down-river  toward 
Leopoldvilie.  The  line  of  garrisooed  statxaas 
along  the  Congo  was  nowl400  mileB  in  length, 
while  alt)ng  the  course  of  the  Kwilu  was  an- 
other line  otXJ  miles  in  length.  We  had  over 
150  European  officers  and  1200  colored  men, 
of  whom  about  600  Wf  r*  from  Zanzibar,  in 
our  employment.  The  steamers  Bel^fique,  ViiU 
d*Anvenf  and  Jeune  Afirieaine  navigated  the 
f  ver  Congo;  the  En  Avani,  Royal,  and  A. 
J.  A.  navigated  the  I'pper  Congo;  the  big 
steamer  Stanley  was  on  her  way  to  the  Fool  ; 
and  beffides  the  steamws,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  steel  rowing-barges. 

In  addition  to  the  othcials  of  the  Associa- 
tion Internationale,  there  were  twenty-four 
English  and  six  fVench  missionaries  scattered 
between  Glave's  station  and  the  Atlantic,  so 
that  the  white  population  of  Equatorial  Africa 
in  May,  1884,  was  about  180. 

At  Leopoldvilie  news  awaited  me  that  Gen- 
eral Gordon  was  coming  out  to  assist  me,  and 
I  was  instructed  to  meet  and  consult  with 
him  about  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade  within 
the  Congo  area.  But  on  reaching  the  Lower 
Congo  there  was  later  information  that  Gor- 
don had  been  induced  to  proceed  to  Khar- 
tum, and  a  substitute  for  him  had  been  foood 
in  Colonel  iSir  J^'rancis  de  \V  inton. 

Six  years  of  arduous  labora  and  anxieties 
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in  torrid  Africa,  with  only  a  brief  six  weeks  to  African  territories  should  be  recognized 

In  Bnrope  between,  will  sap  the  best  eonsti*  asvalitL  Seirenteen  nations  were  represented 

tutions,  and  the  hematuric  form  of  fever  is  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  from  Decem- 

not  a  trifling  disease.    Pew  recover  from  it,  ber,  1884,  to  the  end  of  February,  1885.  On 

in  fact,  and  the  pioneer  who  must  brave  the  February  25  the  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference 

beet  and  rain  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it.   Be-  was  signed  and  sealed,  and  from  that  date  we 

thp  special  work  for  which  I  had  been  have  had  set  forth  in  clear  and  distinct  words 

engaged  was  completed,  for  regular  com-  the  laws  and  methods  by  which  territorial  ac- 

manication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Stan-  quisitions  in  Africa  must  be  obtained  to  de- 

ley  Falls,  and  the  means  of  its  continuance,  serve  recognition.   On  this  date,  also,  the 

were  now  e-^t  ablished.  So,  after  initiating  Sir  (^ongo  Free  State  came  into  being,  with  King 

Francis  in  bis  new  duties  as  my  successor,  1  l>eopold  of  Belgium  as  sovereign, 

sailed  for  Europe.  It  Is  nnnecesaary  to  enter  into  detalla  of 

On  my  return  the  questions  which  agitated  the  8ubse(iuent  expansion  and  steady  devel- 
those  who  h,id  observed  our  operations  in  opment  of  the  young  state.  One  of  the  first 
Africa  were,  What  would  be  the  probable  out-  duties  of  the  sovereign  was  to  frame  a  code 
come  of  this  vast  expenditure  by  King  Leo-  of  laws  for  its  government,  and  I  may  brie^ 
pold,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  main-  say  that  all  the  method.<?of  a  civilized  govern- 
taining  a  military  force  in  the  interior  of  ment,  with  courts  of  justice,  custom-houses, 
Africa,  and  the  natural  expansion  and  devel-  collection  of  taxes,  record  offices,  and  police 
opment  of  the  enterprise?  There  were  already  and  militazy  fwces,  were  put  into  operation 
two  claimants  in  the  field  for  a  portion  of  the  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  designed, 
territory  over  which  the  blue  flag  of  the  Afri-  This  year  is  the  tenth  of  its  existence  as 
can  Asmciation  waved.  Portn^^  laid  claim  an  organized  state.  Its  pment  extent  is 
to  the  Lower  Congo  by  right  of  discovery  in  about  900,000  square  miles,  while  its  popula- 
1484.  France  laid  claim  to  another  goodly  tion  is  between  L5,000,000  and  18,000,000, 
portion  from  the  Gaboon  to  Stanley  Fool,  be-  according  to  the  most  careful  estimate.  The 
cause  of  De  Brazza's  treaties  with  native  whites  of  all  nations  within  its  limits  now  ex- 
chiefs,  made  while  he  was  in  the  sprvicp  of  ceed  1400,  two  thirds  probably  being  Belgian, 
the  association.  The  other  European  powers  There  is  an  armed  police  force  numbering 
were  rather  perplexed  as  to  the  tame  status  8600^  divided  into  16  companies,  officered 
of  this  company  of  philanthropists  which  had  by  289  SttTopean  officers,  commissioned  and 
the  king  of  a  neutral  state  as  its  pre.sident,  non-commissioned.  The  revenue  of  the  state 
and  which  now  exercised  almost  despotic  amounts  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  to  which,  how- 
anthority  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  African  ever.  King  Leopold  contributes  $200,000,  and 
territory.  Belgium  $400,000.  The  remainder  is  derived 

The  Briti.sh  chambers  of  commerce  w^re  from  customs,  taxes^  po8tage»  and  sales  of 

much  averse  to  the  claims  of  Portugal,  iie-  lands  and  rights. 

cause  Of  her  terrible  tariff,  and  the  vexatious  Last  year  abont  700  vessels  entered  the 

q^em  in  vogue  among  her  officials  of  delay-  ports  of  the  state— Banana,  at  the  mouth; 
ing  business  and  extorting  fees.  France,  also,  Boma,  50  miles  higher  up  the  river;  and 
invariably  favored  her  own  subjects,  and  this  Mataddl,  100  miles  ftt)m  the  sea.  The  com- 
partiality  and  her  love  of  militarism  were oIh  merce,  imports  and  exports,  amounts  to 
jections  which  demanded  consideration  as  to  nearly  $4,000,000  in  value.  The  exports  at 
whether  diplomacy  could  not  arrange  some  present  consist  principally  of  coffee,  ivory, 
other  snbstitnte.  Germany  had  also  shown  a  rubber,  gum,  palm-oil,  kernels,  and  ground- 
disposition  to  interest  herself  in  Africa,  for  nuts. 

our  success  in  the  Congo  had  imbued  her  peo-  There  are  ten  post-offices  in  the  state, 

pie  with  a  desire  for  exploration  and  commer-  through  which  passed  last  year  49,544  let- 

cial  enterprise.  Now  here  were  (ireat  Britain,  ters  from  the  interior,  and  119,784  letters 

France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Belgium  in-  from  abroad.    The  st  ;t''  owns  twenty-three 

volved  in  these  questions,  and  the  more  they  steamers,  brides  barges  and  boats,  w  hile 

were  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  the  more  the  missionaries  and  commefdal  companies 

it  appeared  neeeSBSry  that  they  should  be  own  as  many  more.    Inclusive  of  those  poB- 

settled  by  common  consent  of  the  powers,  sessed  by  the  French,  there  are  now  over 

Therefore  a  conference  of  ambassadors  was  forty  steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo,  all  of 

held  in  Berlin  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the  Con-  which  have  been  carried  plate  by  plate  by 

go,  Niger,  and  Zamb»'>i.  ("ommercial  basin.s,  porters  past  the  cataracts.  In  the  transi>or- 

rights  of  powers,  and  rules  by  which  claims  tation  of  goods  and  produce,  and  material  for 
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boat-building,  there  are  75,000  natives  en- 
gaged. 

But  to  me  one  of  the  most  ^atifvinp  items 
of  news  from  the  Congo  is  that  the  railway 
is  advancing  at  an  increased  rate  toward  the 
Upper  Congo.  At  this  time  last  year  there 
were  open  for  traffic  only  forty-four  miles  of 
railway,  which  had  occupied  four  years  in 
boilding.  I  believe  there  are  now  ninety- 
two  miles  in  operation,  and  in  throe  years 
more  we  ought  to  hear  of  the  completion  of 
the  line  from  Mataddi  to  Stanley  Pool.  The 
rai  i\  is  destined  to  change  very  materially 
the  conditions  of  European  life  on  the  Conpo. 

Until  the  Berlin  Conference  no  European 
nation  appeared  to  take  any  special  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Dark  Continent;  bat  tlie 
three-months'  sitting  under  the  auspices  of 
Bismarck  was  a  splendid  school  for  Europe. 
The  daily  telegrams  and  editorial  comments 
on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  many  celebrities 
regarding  river-basins  and  delimitations,  and 
the  products  and  possibilities  of  Africa,  were 
just  what  was  wanted  to  instruct  and  start 
into  energy  the  s^Iumbering  ambitions  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  individuals.  What  King 
Leopold,  De  Brazaa,  and  the  writer  had  done, 
others  could  do;  and  the  scramble  for  Africa 
was  the  consequence,  with  all  its  jealous- 
ies, spites,  newspaper  banter,  and  menace. 
Thonghte  of  the  period  from  1885  to  1890 
remind  me  of  the  way  my  black  followers  used 
to  rush  with  (gloaming  knives  for  slaughtered 
game  dunug  uur  travels. 

Foremost  among  the  countries  whose  lust 
for  territory  was  awakened  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference were  Germany,  iYance,  and  Italy.  I 
do  not  blame  them  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  admirable,  nece?;sary,  and  inevitable. 
The  starving  white  man  must  be  satisfied,  or 
he  will  become  ugly.  Before  these  nations 
was  revMled  a  hnge  continent  with  many  mil- 
lions  of  square  miles  undeveloped.  In  posses- 
sion weresevera  1  millions  of  black  men,  divided 
into  minute  fragments  of  tribes*  eaohofirfiieh 
was  isolated  on  its  ten-aquare-mile  plot»  up- 
holding with  tooth,  spear,  and  arrow  its  sin- 
gular xVfrican  Monroe  doctrine— Ugogo  for 
the  Wagogo,  Uganda  for  the  Waganda,Ugnh- 
ha  for  till'  Waguhha,  Unyoro  for  the  Wanyoro, 
and  so  on  throughout  all  the  thousands  of  ten- 
square -mile  sections  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
And  a  tine  mess  the^  tribal  fragments  had 
made  of  themselves  and  their  lands  after  some 
fifty  centuries  or  thereabouts  of  occupation! 
Murder  in  every  conceivable  shape  rioted 
throughout  their  territories.  Kaked  and  bes- 
tial they  had  lived  from  prehistoric  time.  It 
was  death  to  any  unarmed  stranger  to  come 


among  them,  and  death  to  any  member  of  their 
communities  who  showed  the  least  sign  of  ca- 
pacity or  genius.  From  the  Hottentot  to  th 
Shilluk,  the  2dasai  to  the  Bakongo,  they  were 
all  alike;  and  so  long  as  they  excluded  outside 
influences  they  would  continue  to  deteriorate 
morally  and  physically  until  they  would  be- 
come as  degraded  as  the  Pygmies  and  the 
Bushmen. 

Therefore  it  was  not  harm,  but  the  hiprbest 
good,  that  was  coming  to  the  savage  African 
by  the  advent  of  civilizing  white  men  among 
them.  He  was  to  be  protected  from  the  black- 
haired,  yellow-faced  Arab,  who  was  incapable 
of  pity.  He  would  be  saved  from  himself ,  than 
whom  there  was  nothing  more  deadly.  Hewsi 
to  be  taught  how  to  human,  and  how  in 
time  he  would  become  the  equal  of  the  whit^. 
Talk  about  the  emancipation  of  the  Ameri- 
can negroes  and  the  Russian  aerfst  Tfa^ 
were  mere  commonplaces  compared  to  the 
emancipation  of  Africa  from  herself  that 
dates  from  1885. 

Within  the  scope  of  a  magazine  article 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  steps  which 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  severally  took. 
A  sufficient  idea,  however,  may  be  gained  by 
the  casual  reader  of  what  has  been  done  when 
I  say  that  within  the  last  ten  years  France 
has  acquired  of  Equatorial  Africa  about  300,- 
000  square  miles,  in  which  there  are  now  800 
Europeans;  Germany,  400,000  squnre  miles; 
Italy,  547,000  square  miles;  and  Portugal  has 
now  a  defined  territory  extending  over  710,- 
000  square  miles.  France,  moreover,  has 
been  active  farther  north,  in  the  Sahara  and 
in  west  Africa,  and  claims  rights  over  1,600,- 
000  square  miles;  while  Gennany,  in  sontlH 
west  Africa  and  the  Cameroons,  asserts  her 
ml*'  over  54().<X)(3  square  miles. 

ijiigland  was  the  last  European  power  to  en- 
gage in  the  rush  for  AMcan  territory.  Her 
efforts  for  some  years  after  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference had  been  confined  to  reserving  spheres 
of  influence,rather  than  to  violent  annexation, 
and  to  moderating  the  passion  for  African  land 
manifested  by  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

If  any  power  had  the  moral  right  to  inter- 
fere with  this  fierce  lust  for  annezati<m,  it 
mus'/  be  admitted  that,  after  policing  the 
African  coasts  for  over  half  a  century,  ex- 
ploring the  interior,  and  establishing  Chris- 
tian missions  in  East  Africa,  Nyassa  Land,  and 
Uganda,  England  was  fairly  entitled  to  it. 
Between  1886  and  18^  Englishmen  began 
to  stir,  and  succeeded  in  forming  the  famous 
South  Africmi  Company,  the  Afriean  Laices 
Company,  and  the  I.  P.  E.  .\.'  Company.  The 
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Royal  Niger  Company  bad  obtained  a  charter 
in  1886,  and  in  October,  1889,  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar one  was  granted  to  the  South  Af  ricantWitli 
administrative  power  over  750,iX)0  square 
miles.  In  1891  it  absorbed  the  African  Lakes 
Company,  and  thus  British  Central  Africa, 
with  500,000  square  miles,  was  formed.  To 
the  British  East  African  Company  was  given 
authority  over  700,000  square  miles. 

Bj  placing  theee  statlrtics  in  a  tabular 
form  the  reader  may  best  see  the  su^r^^vi3ion 
which  has  taken  place  since  February  25, 
1885: 

M).  mum. 

To  the  Congo  State,  by  consent  of  the 


powers  »   'i.kiiVit) 

France  annexed  1,1KX),CK)U 

Gernuuqr   940.000 

Italy  :   647,000 

Portugal     710,000 

I  South  African  Companv .  I'tO.OOO 

Great  Britain  ;  Britiah  Cantral  Afiica'. .  500,000 

(Britiih&rt Afrtea....  700.000 


Total  6v947,000 


As  mentioned  above,  I  was  the  only  white 
man  daring  1876  in  Equatorial  Africa,  but  in 
1877,  when  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  fiiist  missionaries  landed  on  the 
east  coast  in  reaponae  to  an  np|»eal  tliat  I  had 
\sTitten  in  1875  from  Uganda.  During  the 
years  from  1879  to  1884  missionaries  followed 
closely  my  tracks  up  the  Congo,  and  as  a  Imn- 
dred  influences  were  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Africa,  Nyassa 
Land  and  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of 
oentral  AfHca  began  to  be  stodded  with  Chris- 
tian missions,  and  mJnionaries  have  continued 
to  enter  Africa  ever  since,  until  now  there 
must  be  about  300  of  them,  and  the  number 
is  still  inereamng.  They  are  not  all  reputed 
to  be  first-class  men,  but  it  is  wonderful  what 
earnestness  and  perst^vHnincH  will  do  We 
have  only  to  think  of  I  ganiia,  witii  us  i^OO 
churches  and  cathedral  and  its  50,000  native 
Christians,  read  the  latest  official  reports  from 
Nyassa  Laiid,  and  glance  at  the  latest  map  of 
Africa,  to  be  cwninced  of  tlie  seal,  devotion, 
and  industry  of  the  missimarieB. 

Mission-houses  do  not  grow  of  themselves. 
Gospels  are  not  translated  into  African 
tongnes,  nor  are  converts  spontaneous  prod« 
nets  of  human  nature.  I  am  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  African  facts,  and  to  me  these  thin^^s 
represent  immense  labor,  patience,  and  self- 
aacrifice;  but  others  expect  Africans  to  fall 
in  love  with  thf  mi  -i  nar5r'8  eyes. 

It  is  true,  though  strange,  that  for  the  first 
six  yens  or  so  very  littie  visible  effect  is 
prodnced  bj  missionary  teaching  and  influ- 
«ioe.  The  mind  of  a  pagan  descendant  of 


innumerable  centuries  of  pagans  appears  to 
be  for  some  time  impenetrable  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  no  matter  how  zealously  a 
missionary  may  ntr\ve  with  him,  he  continues 
to  present  a  wooden  dullness,  until  by  and 
by  there  is  a  gleam  of  interest;  he  catches 
the  idea,  as  it  were;  and  the  interest  be- 
comes infectious  and  spreads  from  family  to 
family,  and  converts  multiply  rapidly.  « Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  watera:  for  tiK>a  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days.» 

1  have  in  my  mind,  as  i  write,  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  Waganda,  Wanyassa,  and 
Bakongo.  At  the  town  of  I^naa  Msnteka,  for 
instance,  one  d-sy  900  natives  came  to  Mr. 
Richards,  the  missionary,  and  requested  to  be 
baptized  by  him.  He  had  labored  among  them 
many  years,  but  hitherto  converts  had  been 
few.  The  missionary  imposed  conditions  on 
them.  He  said  that  they  must  first  assemble 
their  fetishes,  idols,  and  stores  of  gin,  and 
destroy  all  in  the  market-place.  £ad  they 
went  forthwith,  and  did  it. 

I  estimate  that  there  are  at  present  300 
Europeans,  inclusiveof  missionaries, in  French 
Congo;  150  in  British  east  Africa;  350  in 
British  central  Africa;  250  in  German  east 
AMca;  and  1400  in  Belgian  Gongo— alto- 
gether, say,  2500  Euro{)eans  between  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Nile.  The  railways  about  to 
be  constructed  in  British  east  and  central  Af- 
rica and  the  German  poaaessions  will  be  the 
means  of  attractinrr  s-f^'eral  hundriMi  more, 
just  as  the  Congo  Kail  way  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  greater  Bwropean  population  in  tte 
Congo  State;  and  ^ce  roadless  Africa  dar- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  attracted  so  many 
whites,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict  that 
where  one  white  traveled  during  its  primi- 
tive state,  a  hundred  will  travel  by  railway. 
There  are  now  only  about  L'^O  miles  of  rail- 
way within  the  limits  of  Equatorial  An  ici*; 
bnt  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  now  we  shall 
have  the  Congo  Kail  way,  250  miles  lon^;  the 
Stanley  Falls  Railway,  30  miles;  the  Mombasa- 
Nyansa  Raflwaj,  660  miles;  the  Shhre-Nyassa 
liailway,  70  miles;  the  German  Usambara 
Railway,  120  miles;  and  probably  the  Nyassa- 
Tanganyika  Railway,  220  miles,  in  complete 
working  ord«r. 

On  July  'M  last  the  Ceographical  Conf^ess 
discussed  the  development  of  Africa  by  white 
races.  ISoon  after  the  reading  of  Sir  .John 
Kirk's  sensible  paper,  the  discussion  took  a 
deci  l'  illy  pessimistic  tone.  Count  I'feil,  who 
succeeded  Sir  John,  was  understood  by  me  to 
say  that  coloniiation  in  Africa  was  impossible 
without  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  I  made 
a  note  of  the  extraordinary  statement  at  the 
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time;  wbile  Mr.  SAtb  White  asserted  that 

tropical  Africa  was  unsuited  for  colonization 
and  capable  of  only  a  limited  degree  of  de- 
velopment, and  that  to  attain  even  this  re- 
stricted development  it  was  essential  that 
imported  labor  should  be  introduced  in 
other  words,  coolies.  Mr.  liavenstein,  the 
famoiiB  London  map-maker,,  had  a  oontrover- 
sial  paper  ready,  but  he  amiably  postponed  it 
for  delivery  before  the  British  Association. 

The  close  of  an  article  is  no  place  for  con- 
troversy, and  I  think  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten above  tends  to  prove  sufficiently  that 
there  is  a  phenomenal  development  of  .-Vfrica 
now  in  progress.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Parkman's  story  of  the  early 
days  in  America,  and  reflect  upon  what  little 
advance  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years  after  its  discovery, 
and  compare  both  with  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  Congo  reprion  •\f\  er  only  eighteen  years' 
knowledge  of  its  river  and  basin,  he  will  need 
no  words  from  me. 

As  for  the  word  "  colonization,*  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer as  applied  to  what  the  British,  Ger- 
mans, and  French  are  doing  at  present  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  I  know  of  only  one  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  colonize  centra!  Africa, 
and  that  was  by  the  iYeelandetii '  lately;  and 
my  opinion  of  that  was  broadly  expressed 
when  I  said  I  hoped  the  socialistic  colonists 
had  not  forgotten  to  take  their  return  tick- 
ets. In  fact,  no  one  except  the  speakers 
above  mentioned  has  associated  the  word 
•  colonization*  with  the  equatorial  region  of 
Africa.  It  is  the  term  « civilization  »  that  I 
used  in  all  public  addr^see  when  referring 
to  prraent  and  future  operations  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Yet  to  say 
that  tropical  Africa  is  unsuited  for  coloniza- 
tion and  capable  of  only  a  limited  degree  of 
development  is  exaggeration.  It  is  partly 
true;  the  rest  is  an  expression  of  individual 
opinion  on  the  part  of  one  who,  not  having 
seen  Africa,  can  form  no  just  idea  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  who  is  unable  to  project  his  vision 
beyond  the  day.  Deliberately  to  assert  that 
imported  labor  must  be  introduced  before 
there  can  be  even  a  partial  development  of 
Africa  is  an  ahmirdity. 

1  understand  what  Count  Pf  eil  and  Mr.  Silva 
White  meant  to  say,  but  they  have  both  been 
unhappy  in  expressing  themselves.  The  count, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  say  that  Kuropeans  who 
propose  to  live  in  Africa  should  observe  the 
laws  of  hygiene  applicable  to  that  tropic  cli- 
mate, which  is  as  true  as  sajnng  that  llie 
naked  negro  who  proposes  to  make  his  home 
^  Socialist  followers  of  Dr.  Herttka. 


in  northom  Europe  must  learn  how  to  pro^ 

himself  against  the  inr  1(  n  ancies  of  its  cli- 
mate. As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  Europeans  intend  to  create  perma- 
nent homes  in  tropical  Africa;  but  during  the 
last  ten  years  about  2500  have  made  a  tetr- 
porary  residence  in  that  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business  or  for  the  practice  of  their 
professions;  and  the  number  of  these  must 
steadily  increase  as  the  means  of  transpon 
are  improved,  and  new  businesses  are  cre- 
ated, until  fifty  years  from  now  there  wiD 
probably  l)e  found  between  two  an  !  three 
millions  engaged  in  various  African  enter- 
prises. Scattered  over  a  territory  of  five  mil- 
lion square  miles,  this  number  will  not  be  it 
exces-s  of  what  may  be  recjuired.  Meantime, 
among  these  will  be  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  have  found  the  African  climate  to  be  as 
suitable  for  their  constitutions  as  their  own. 
and  who  after  experimenting  upon  bisrh  pla- 
teaus, lake  islands,  and  lofty  mountains,  wUi 
certainly  have  found  healthy  localities.  F<f 
by  that  time  to  a  thousand  centers  of  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  activity  the  railways  will 
have  brought  all  the  comforts  of  civilization, 
and  will  have  conveyed  these  Europeans  to 
their  destinations  without  the  privations,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  strength  and  energy,  the  sad 
results  of  which  have  been  taken  by  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Silva  White  and  Ravenstein  as  indic- 
ative of  what  must  always  happen  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  Mr,  Silva  White's  demaiia 
that  labor  should  be  imported  into  AfHca,  it 
appears  to  me  unmitigated  nonsense,  if  he 
means  coolie  labor.  What  imported  labor 
could  be  so  effective  as  native  labor  for  that 
Congo  porterage  wherrin  76^000 Bakongo  are 
now  engaged  ?  Three  years  hence  these  por- 
ters, having  tasted  the  sweets  of  payment  in 
coin  and  bank-notes,  will,  upon  the  compleHoo 
of  the  Congo  Railway,  require  some  other 
work.  Some  will  become  soldiers,  others  po- 
lice, while  still  others  will  off er  themselves  as 
mechanics,  house-servants,  plantation  labor- 
ers, hou^'  1  ):1ders.  wood-cutters,  and  follow 
a  hundred  other  employments  suited  to  their 
capacities.  The  Bangala,  who  wm  canni- 
bals eighteen  years  ago,  are  already  engaged 
in  these  occupations.  On  the  Nyas.sa  the  na- 
tives have  erected  a  handsome  brick  cathe- 
dral, which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  pro* 
vincial  town  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
In  South  Africa  the  Kalirs  do  most  of  all  the 
nuuiual  labor  required.  I  can  find  no  us©  in  Af- 
rica for  imp<  iried  coolies;  for  what  can  they  do 
that  iiativr  Africans  cannot  be  taught  to  do! 
True,  white  men  now  crowd  into  Africa  faster 
than  the  continent  can  supply  trained  labor. 
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I  could  have  found  use  for  5000  coolies  when 
I  began  operations  on  the  Congo  in  1879,  for 
the  natives  could  not  un  1  rstand  my  object 
in  digging  into  the  clay  and  making  an  even 
road;  but  after  eighteen  years  of  teaching 
they  are  found  88  OATvies  along  the  line  of 
the  Congo  Railway,  and  building  steel  steam- 
ers ^it  Stanley  Pool!  As  white  employers  of 
labor  will  persist  in  going  into  Africa  before 
the  natiiree  are  quite  ready  for  tbem,  there 
.  will  he  for  many  years  yet  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
not  ihruugh  unwillingness,  but  through  want 
of  time  to  train  a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
the  demand. 

As  for  thp  climate,  it  is  no  worse  than  that 
found  elsewhere  in  tropic  lands.  The  heat 
is  not  so  great  as  in  India,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times in  New  York  in  summer.  Fortunately, 
the  coaat-belt  on  both  sides  of  Africa,  where 
the  heat  is  greatest,  and  where  the  climate 
Is  most  nnhettlthy,  is  narrow,  four  hoars  a 
railway  train  at  ordinary  speed  would  enable 
us  to  cross  it,  and  so  avoid  the  debilitating 
temperature.  Ascending  the  sides  of  tiie 
coa8t*range  by  the  same  means  of  convey- 
ance, we  should  in  two  hours  reach  a  rolling 
plain  which  gradually  rises  in  height  from 
2500  to  8500  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the 
climate  is  sensibly  cooler,  and  tlu  white  man 
can  safely  work  six  hours  of  the  day  in  the 
open  without  fear  of  sunstroke,  though  he 
most  not  count  on  immunily  from  fever.  In 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  the  traveler  by  train 
would  meet  another  steep  rise,  and  would  find 
himself  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  varies  from  GOO  to  1000  miles 
across.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  great 
lakes,  snowy  mountains,  and  tallest  hills  are 
found.  Here  we  have  cold  nights  and  a  hot  sun 
when  the  skies  are  not  clouded,  though  the 
air  in  the  shade  is  frequently  cool  enough  for 
an  ovwcoot;  and  it  is  on  this  iramense  upland 


that  the  white  man,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, may  find  a  home. 

Of  course,  Messrs.  Silva  White  and  Raven- 
stein  differ  with  me.  They  have  studied  books, 
and  I  have  studied  the  possibilities  by  actual 
experience.  However,  no  one's  «cperience  is 
worth  much  about  this  higher  region,  because 
travel'^rs  have  reached  it  after  infinite  labor, 
aiuiety,  and  months  of  bad  diet,  and  we  can- 
not tell  as  yet  whether  we  imported  the  sick- 
ness we  sometimes  suffered  in  it,  or  whether 
we  contracted  it  in  the  region  itself.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  given  a  railway  to  enable 
a  man  to  reach  it  speedily  and  wi^out  effort 
from  the  sea,  it  is  fit  for  permanent  settlers. 
We  lived  nearly  three  months  near  Liake  Al- 
bert, at  an  altitade  of  5600 feet  above  the  sea, 
and  not  one  of  my  white  companions  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  fever;  but  as  soon  as  we 
descended  to  a  lower  level  of  2000  feet  wo 
were  attacked  with  violent  sickne&s,  and 
even  Emin  Pasha  and  Captain  Casati  suffered. 
This  proves  little,  i  am  aware;  but  ray  memory 
always  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the  glorious 
immunity  from  sicknMS  and  the  buoyant  feel- 
ing of  health  and  energy  that  we  enjoyed  at 
Kavalli.  Had  we  had  the  means  of  still  bet- 
tering our  condition  of  existence  by  the  facil- 
ities which  railway  transport  affords,  and 
cmiM  we  have  reached  that  locality  safely 
and  expeditiously  from  the  sea,  1  am  per- 
suaded that  life  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  there. 

However,  no  amount  of  preaching  against 
the  climate  will  retard  the  devdo^Dsnt  of 
Africa.  Civilization  has  grasped  tlie  idea  that 
it  must  enter  and  take  possession,  and  now 
that  it  thoroughly  realizes  the  fact  that  the 
sine  qua  nm  far  securing  that  poesesdon  is 
the  railway,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that 
will  prevent  the  children  of  Europe  finding 
out  for  themselves  whether  they  can  perma- 
nently reside  there  or  not. 

Henry  M.  Stanley. 


AT  first  a  glimmer,  wavering  and  pale. 

Pierced  here  and  there  a  cloud's  o'erhanging  veil; 

And  then  at  length  a  great  star,  full  and  bright, 
Broke  forth,  and  cast  its  radiance  on  the  night. 

Catharine  Young  Glen. 
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situation  in  Paris  was 
even  less  satisfactory  to 
Napoleon  than  that  in  the 
I  est  of  Europe.  Then,  as 
now,  France  was  like 
•  >ne  of  those  interesting 
i  reatures  called  by  the 
[)leasant  scientific  name 
of  cephalopod— all  head  except  a  few  ten- 
tacles; 80  we  say  Paris,  and  not  fVanoe.  bn- 
perial  interests  rested  on  two  supports,  Paris 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  Napo- 
leon withdrew  behind  the  Passarge,  not  all 
the  fictions  which  his  fertile  brain  conk!  de- 
vise and  his  busy  agents  spread  were  suffi- 
cient to  deceive  the  astute  operators  of  the 
Paris  exchange.  Accordingly,  the  price  of 
French  government  bonds  went  down  with 
a  serious  drop;  England  havinj;  announced 
soon  afterward  that  she  meant  to  land  a 
great  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  pub- 
lic confidence  was  further  shaken.  A  year 
before,  the  French  nation  had  been  startled 
by  the  premature  demand  for  more  French 
youth;  the  new  call  anticipating  the  conscrip- 
tion filled  them  with  consternation. 

These  were  grave  matters,  and  the  roads 
from  Paris  to  Osterode  and  Finkenstein  con- 
tinually resoun(h'<l  under  the  hoofs  of  horses 
and  the  roll  of  wheels  as  messengers  sped 
back  and  forth  with  questions  and  replies. 
The  nature  of  this  correspondence  shows  how 
perfectly  the  government  of  France  was 
centrali7AMl  in  Napoleon's  person  even  in  his 
absence  at  such  a  distance:  the  whole  gamut 
of  administration  was  mn,  from  state  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  importance  down  to  the 
disposition  of  trivial  affairs  connected  with 
the  opera  and  its  coryph^s.  As  to  reviving 
the  finances,  the  EmiKjror  was  at  his  wil  s 
end,  and  in  a  sort  of  blind  helplessness  he 
ordered  the  state  to  lend  live  hundred  thou- 


sand francs  per  month  to  such  mansfae- 

turers  as  would  keep  at  work,  and  deposit 

their  wares  in  a  government  storehouse  as 
collateral;  nor  did  he  disdain  such  measures 
as  the  founding  of  one  or  two  faetoiies  of 

military  supplies,  or  even  the  refurnishing 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  he  requested  the 
women  of  his  family  to  spend  their  niuney 
freely. 

Of  course  he  was  absurdly  unsuccessful; 
scarcely  leas  so,  however,  than  he  was  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  genenl  conMeace  by  the 
publication^  iospirsd  artietos  in  the  news- 
papers. The  censorship  was  more  rigid  than 
ever,  and  Fouche  was  instructed  to  stop  indis- 
creet private  letten  from  the  anny.  Never- 
theless, with  no  great  difficulty  the  senate 
was  bullied  into  approving  the  new  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  volatile  people  soon  listened 
without  alarm  to  the  siren  voice  of  their  Etah> 
peror,  which  said  these  boys  would  be  only  a 
national  guard,  children  obeying  the  law  of 
nature,  the  o^jliaets  of  his  own  paternal  can, 
Louis,  who  was  governing  Holland  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  best  interests,  and  ordering 
the  atfairs  of  his  family  rigidly  but  admir- 
ably, received  a  sevefe  and  pasnonate  repri- 
mand from  the  Emperor  for  his  econonj. 
What  was  wanted  was  pay  for  the  troops, 
plenty  of  conscripts,  encouragement  for  the 
Dutch  Catholics,  and  a  court  wheare 
men  would  forget  more  serious  things,  and 
where  the  gay  young  (^ueen  Uortense  could 
make  a  display.  « Let  your  wife  dance  as 
much  as  she  wants  to;  it  is  proper  for  her 
age.  I  have  a  wife  forty  years  old,  and  from 
the  field  of  battle  1  recommend  her  to  go  to 
balls;  while  you  want  one  of  twenty  to  lire  in 
a  cloister,  or  like  a  wet-nun^  always  batidng 
her  child.* 

In  the  absence  of  her  bogy,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
who  said  sHe  loved  the  gutters  of  Paris  better 
than  the  mountain  streams  of  Switzerland, 
reappeared  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  When 
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Napoleon  heard  of  it  he  ^ew  furious,  and 
gave  orders  to  seize  her  as  an  intriguer, 
by  force  if  neoeeaaiy,  and  to  aend  hw  back 
to  Geneva.  It  v  ns  done,  but  an  a\\'ful  pre- 
sentiment took  possession  of  the  Emperor 
that  abe  had  app^ired  ]ike  a  crow  forebod> 
ing  a  coming  tempest.  As  if  to  eiMBpeiisate 
France  for  the  loss  of  her  literary  powers 
and  those  ol  iier  friends,  many  means  were 
devised  and  tried  for  the  encouragement  of 
an  imperial  literature.  In  his  assumed  and 
noisy  contempt  for  ideals,  Napoleon  displayed 
his  fear  of  them:  the  Academy  was  ordered 
to  occupy  itself  with  literaiy  critieism ;  when 
in  public  assemblies  mention  was  made  of 
Mirabeau  or  other  Kevoiutionary  heroes,  the 
speaker  was  to  be  admonished  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  their  style  and  leave  their 
politics  alone;  the  schools  were  ordered  to 
train  the  children  in  geography  and  in  history, 
but  the  instmction  most  be  conftned  to  facto, 
not  philosophical  or  religious. 

Napoleon's  worst  qualities  and  his  Rowing 
weaknesses  were  foreshadowed  this  winter 
in  two  exhibitions  of  self-indnlgenoe  most 
far-reaching  in  their  results.    The  first  bad 
symptom  was  his  notorious  license,  which 
brought  from  the  Empress  expressions  of  the 
bitterest  reproach.  Growing  old  at  forty- 
three,  not  forty,  as  Napoleon  gallantly  but  un- 
truthifally  wrote  to  Louis,  the  aging  Creole 
dismissed  from  memory  the  sins  of  ner  own 
youth  and  middle  age,  while  in  jealous  fury 
she  charged  her  husband  not  only  with  his 
adulteries,  but  with  crimes  the  very  name  of 
which  sullies  the  ordinary  records  of  human 
wickedness  and  folly.  She  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  Poland,  but  his  repeate'l 
dissuasions,  although  honeyed,  were  virtual 
prohibitions,  and  she  dared  not.  Hisunfiriendly 
annalist,  Mme.  de  K^musat,  says  he  retorted  to 
allJosephine's  charges  that  he  needed  but  one 
reply,  the  persistent  I:  « I  am  different  from 
every  one  else,  and  accept  the  limitations  of 
no  other."  Her  continuous  weeping,  he  wrote 
to  his  consort,  showed  neither  character  nor 
courage.  « I  don't  like  cowards;  an  empress 
should  have  pluck.»  The  second  sign  of  weak- 
nes.s  was  the  arrowing  neglect  of  detail  in  his 
work.  Life  has  always  been  too  short  for  a 
despot  both  to  gratify  his  passions  and  at  the 
gnine  time  to  be  a  beneficent  ruler,  even  under 
the  simplest  conditions.  On  the  recovery  of 
Maret,  the  Emperor  relaxed  very  much  in  his 
personal  attention  to  detail,  while  his  secre- 
tary sought  to  drown  a  domestic  sorrow  and 
scandal  in  a  feverish  activity  still  greater 
than  that  which  he  had  always  displayed. 
This  conjunction  gave  the  secretary  an  emi- 


nence he  had  not  hitherto  reached,  and  made 
him  thereafter  a  power  behind  the  throne 
whose  influence  was  dangwons  to  the  empire, 
to  Franni\  nn  !  to  the  peace  of  Europ". 

In  spite  ot  the  enemy's  numerical  inferior- 
ity. Napoleon  had  been  thwarted  at  EJ^lau  by 
the  weather,  by  the  unsurpassed  bravery  of 
the  Russian  soldiers,  and  by  the  able  tactics  of 
Bennigsen.  The  latter  had  not  been  worsted 
in  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  yet  the  1^- 
peror's  character  for  resolution  and  energy 
had  virtually  defeated  the  Russians,  and  had 
given  him  not  only  a  technical,  but  a  real 
victory.  Although  he  fell  back,  and  assumed 
the  defensive,  feeling  that  without  enormous 
reinforcements  and  the  capture  of  Dantzic 
he  could  not  resume  the  offensive,  yet  never- 
theless he  had  remained  for  four  months  ua- 
molested  by  his  foe.  Bennigsen's  perplexities 
were  great.  The  Russian  court  was  rent  by 
dissensions,  affairs  at  Constantinople  were 
occupying  much  of  the  Osar's  attention,  and 
the  force  available  for  fighting  in  the  North 
seemed  too  small  for  a  decisive  victory;  he 
remained  vhrtually  inert.  There  was  an  effort 
late  in  February  to  drive  the  French  left 
wing  across  the  Vistula,  but  it  failed.  A  few 
days  later  Napoleon  in  person  made  a  recon- 
naissance  on  his  right,  and  this  show  of  ac- 
tivity reduced  thr-  oyipn-ing  ranks  to  inactiv- 
ity. He  had  proposed  to  resume  hostilities 
on  June  10,  having  by  that  time  increased 
his  strength  on  the  front  to  160,000  men,  all 
well  equipped  and  fairly  well  fed.  The  reserve 
army  in  central  Europe  was  much  larger,  and 
he  had  about  400,000  men,  all  told,  in  the 
field. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  plea.sant  season 
had  mended  the  roads  and  dried  the  swamps. 
The  Russians  were  refreshed  by  their  long 
rest,  and,  children  of  nature  as  they  were, 
felt  the  summers  warmth  as  a  spur  to  ac- 
tivity. Iknnigsen  had  by  that  mne  about 
90,000  men,  excluding  the  Prussians,  who 
now  numbered  IS.(XX).  By  his  delay  he  had 
lost  the  services  of  his  best  ally,  the  inclement 
weather;  but  he  had  now  come  to  a  decision, 
and  forestalling  Napoleon's  scheme,  advanced 
on  June  6  to  the  Passarge,  against  Ney's 
corps,  which  was  the  French  advance-guard. 
Ney  retreated,  and  the  7th  was  spent  in  ma- 
nceuvers  which  resulted  in  uniting  his  corps 
with  the  main  army.  Bennigsen,  having 
hoped  to  cut  off  and  destroy  his  division  be- 
fore attacking  in  force,  felt  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  failure,  to  retreat  in  turn, 
and  this  movement  left  Lestocq  at  a  danger- 
ous distance  to  tiie  right.  At  this  junctnre 
Napoleon  determined  to  assume  the  offensive 
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himself.  On  the  8th  he  began  to  concentrate 
his  troops,  and  took  measures  to  find  the 
enemy  in  order  to  force  a  battle.  Bennigsen 
had  withdrawn  beyond  the  river  .\lle;  Soult 
and  Ijannes,  with  Miirat  in  advance,  were  sent 
up  its  left  bank  to  Heilsberg;  Davout  and 
Mortier  were  to  pass  farther  on,  as  part  of  a 
general  movement  to  surround;  Ney  and  the 
Guard  were  held  in  reserve;  while  Victor  was 
despatched  to  block  l^estocq. 

The  first  shock  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heilsberg; 
for  Hennigsen  had  sent  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  troops  back  over  the  river  to  feel 
the  enemy.  The  Russians  were  slowly  driven 
across  the  plain,  fighting  fiercely  as  they  went, 
until  by  six  in  the  evening  they  reached  the 
heights  near  the  town,  which  had  been  in- 
trenched. Here  they  turned,  and  for  five 
hours  hurled  back  one  advancing  French 
column  after  another  until  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  when,  fortunately  for  the  attacking 
troops,as  Savary,whowas  with  them,  thought, 
it  was  too  dark,  even  near  the  summer  sol- 
stice and  in  those  high  latitudes,  to  fight 
longer.  Napoleon  woke  from  his  bivouac  next 
morning  and  looked  to  see  his  enemy  gone, 
as  at  Pultusk  and  Eylau.  But  this  time  a 
repetition  of  that  pleasant  experience  was 
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denied  him.  His  losses  had  been  so  serious 
the  day  before  that  he  spent  the  11th  in  ma- 
nceuvers,  further  concentrating  his  army  be- 
fore Heilsberg,  and  despatching  Davout  to 
throw  himself  between  Lestocq  and  Hennig- 
sen, thus  turning  the  latter's  right  and  check- 
ing the  former,  if  all  went  well.  This  move- 
ment determined  the  character  of  the  whole 
campaign.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  the  trenches  in  front 
of  him  were  empty.  The  Russians  had  stolen 
away,  and  for  two  days  they  steadily  retreated 
doxvTi  the  Alle  in  the  general  direction  of 
Konigsberg,  until  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
they  reached  Friedland. 

Bennigsen  had  expected  to  retreat  still 
farther,  hoping  to  reach  Wehlau,  and  cross 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pregel  for  a  strong 
defensive  position  before  Konig8l>erjf.  Les- 
tocq with  the  Prussians  was  well  forward  on 
the  extreme  right  toward  that  place.  Hut  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  June  14  the  head  of 
I^nnes's  column  appeared  before  Friedland, 
and  the  Russian  commander,  supposing  he 
had  to  do  with  a  single  division,  turned,  and 
crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle,  passed 
through  Friedland  in  order  to  meet  his  enemy 
in  the  open.  His  evident  intention  was  to 
follow  the  Napoleonic  plan  of  overwhelming 
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the  attacking  divisions  one  by  one 
as  they  arrived.  His  right  mng  was 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  hamlet 
of  Heinrichsdorf,  his  left  rested  on  a 
forest  known  as  the  Sortlack.  When 
his  arrangements  were  completed  it 
was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
What  information  he  had  is  unknown, 
but  what  he  did  remains  inexplicable. 
Starting  to  seize  Heinrichsdorf,  he 
was,  after  a  short  conflict,  repulsed; 
for  I^nnes  had  stretched  his  line 
far  to  the  left  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  had  been  reinforced  by  Mortier's 
vanguard.  Bennigsen  \snthdrew  about 
noon  to  his  first  position,  and  stood 
there  in  idleness  for  three  long  hours, 
exchanging  useless  volleys  with  his 
foe.  Having  his  entire  force  already 
on  the  field,  he  remained  absolutely 
inactive  while  the  enemy  formed  their 
line.  In  respect  to  his  having  massed 
his  forces  before  the  French  could 
form,  his  position  was  exactly  parallel 
to  that  which  the  latter  had  occu- 
pied at  Jena  with  regard  to  the  Prus- 
sians, and  which  was  used  by  Na-  _ 
poleon  with  such  vigor  for  a  flank 
attack.  But  Bennigsen  lacked  the 
promptness  and  insight  necessarj'  to 
use  his  advantage,  and  the  long  delay  was 
decisive.  In  the  interval,  Ney,  Victor's  artil- 
lery, and  the  Guard  arrived;  at  three  the  Em- 
peror issued  his  orders  for  forming  the  line; 
and  two  hours  later  he  gave  the  signal  for 
Ney  to  attack  on  the  right. 

The  Russians  had  but  shortly  before  learned 
that  the  main  French  army  was  in  front  of 
them,  and  were  beginning  their  retreat  with 
the  intention  of  recrossing  the  Alle,  many 
having  entered  Friedland,  which  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream.  In  the  first  rush 
toward  the  town,  Ney  was  repulsed  with 
dreadful  loss;  but  as  Ney's  corps  rolled  back 
to  right  and  left,  Dupont  appeared  with 
Victor's  first  division  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  breaking  line,  and  at  the  same  moment 
S^narmont  pressed  fon\'ard  close  to  the  Rus- 
sian ranks  with  all  Victor's  artillery,  — thirty- 
six  pieces,— and  began  to  pour  in  grape  with 
shrapnel.  This  routed  the  enemy,  who  fled 
through  the  town  and  over  the  stream;  but 
their  right  wing,  being  thus  turned  into  the 
rear-guard,  was  caught  by  I^nnes  before  it 
reached  the  crossing,  and  checked.  The 
wooden  bridge  was  set  in  flames,  and  before 
nightfall  that  portion  of  the  Russian  army 
which  had  not  yet  crossed  was  virtually  an- 
nihilated. 
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About  80,000  French  and  about  55,000 
Russians  took  part  in  this  battle;  the  for- 
mer lost  7000  men,  the  latter  16,000,  vsith 
eighty  field-pieces.  It  was  the  only  one  of 
Napoleon's  great  engagements  in  which  he 
admitted  his  numerical  superiority  to  his 
enemy.  The  same  day  Soult  and  Davout, 
with  Murat's  cavalry,  drove  Lestocq  into 
Konigsberg,  and  prepared  to  invest  the  town. 
Hut  licstocq's  troops,  with  the  garrison  and 
the  court,  escaped,  flying  for  refuge  toward 
the  Russian  frontier.  Bennigsen  collected  at 
AUenburg  the  troops  he  had  saved,  and,  re- 
treating in  good  order,  crossed  the  Niemen 
at  Tilsit  four  days  later.  He  then  had  the 
option  either  of  awaiting  Napoleon,  who  was 
close  behind,  or  of  making  peace,  or  of  with- 
drawing into  the  interior  beyond  the  enemy's 
reach,  as  .Alexander  had  done  after  Auster- 
litz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  confessed  utter 
defeat.  «  This  is  no  longer  a  fight,  it  is  butch- 
ery,>»  he  yrrote  to  the  Czar's  brother,  the 
(  Jrand  Duke  Constantine.  «Tell  the  Emperor 
what  you  will,»  he  said  again,  « if  only  I  can 
stop  the  carnage." 

The  campaign  of  Friedland  shows  either 
less  genius  or  more  than  any  other  of  Napo- 
leon's victories,  according  to  the  standpoint 
from  which  it  is  ju(lge<l.   If  he  is  to  be  re- 
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garded  throughout  its  duration  merely  as  a 
general,  then  his  conduct  shows  comparatively 
little  ability.  He  came  on  his  enemy  where 
he  did  not  expect  a  battle;  although  he  had 
ample  time  to  evolve  and  execute  an  admir- 
able plan,  and  his  loss  was  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  his  opponents,  yet,  nevertheless, 
Friedland  was  a  commonplace,  incomplete 
affair.  It  compelled  the  foe  to  abandon  Heils- 
berg,  but  it  did  not  annihilate  him  or  neces- 
sarily end  the  war.  Bennigsen  found  all  Rus- 
sia behind  him  after  his  defeat:  25,000  men 
came  in  from  Kiinigsberg,  Prince  Ijabanoff 
brought  up  the  Russian  reserves,  and  thus 
was  formed  a  substantial  army.  A  retreat 
with  this  force  into  the  vast  interior  would 
have  left  Napoleon  as  a  general  just  where 
he  was  before.  This  ineffectual  result  was 
entirely  due  to  a  single  deliberate  move  which 
thwarted  the  general  scheme  of  surround- 
ing and  annihilating  the  foe  -the  detach- 
ment of  Davout  to  check  I^estocq  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  right. 

Hut  when  viewed  from  the  statesman's 
point  of  view,  Friedland  appears  in  a  very 
different  light.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  in  the  month  previous  a  rebellion  of 
the  Janizaries  had  deprived  Selim  III.  of  his 
throne,  and  that,  Sebastiani's  influence  being 


thus  ended,  France's  position  in  the  Oriental 
question  was  utterly  changed.    The  fonoL 
despatches  announcing  this  fact  did  net 
reach  'Tilsit  until  June  27  or  28,  but  there  > 
a  strong  probability  that  it  was  known  to  N:.- 
poleon  before  the  battle  of  Friedland.  Is  r: 
possible  that  the  Emperor  intended  Priedla&j 
to  do  no  more  than  satisfy  his  army's  eagvr- 
ness  for  glory,  and  yet  leave  Alexander  ir  a 
humor  to  unite  with  him  for  the  p^tificati  ' 
of  those  well-known  Oriental  ambitions  of  ti.- 
which  he  had  so  recently  seen  jeopardized  br 
the  FVanco-Turkish  alliance  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  French  influence  at  Constantinople* 
iSuch  a  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  wild ;  never- 
theless, a  careful  study  of  the  campaigt 
seems  to  prove  that  Napoleon,  in  snddenlj 
changing  from  the  defensive  to  the  offen- 
sive, and  in  consequence  finding  himself  at 
Ileilsberg  face  to  face  with  defeat,  took  tbt- 
quickest  and  easiest  means  to  relieve  a  criti- 
cal situation.  It  would  have  appeared  8on»e 
thing  very  like  bravado  had  Davout's  corp? 
penetrated  between  l^estocq's  division  an<i 
the  Russian  army,  and  thus  have  expo6e<l 
itself  to  a  rear  attack.  If  the  easy  self-re 
liance  Napoleon  had  felt  after  a  winter  of 
robust  health  had  been  somewhat  less,  and  if 
his  intellectual  acumen  had  been  somewhat 
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fjeater,  the  whole  situation  mipht  have  been  There  were  forcible  reasons  on  l)oth  sides 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  As  neither  was  the  for  arriving  at  an  understanding?.  It  has  l)een 
case,  he  did  asa  general  the  l)est  thing  that  was  remarked  that  Napoleon  never  discharged  the 
possible  at  the  moment.  Admitting  this,  we  stings  and  darts  of  personal  abuse  at  Alex- 
shall  find  the  statesman  making  the  most  of  ander  I.  as  he  did  at  the  persons  of  other 
the  general's  poor  situation;  for  the  treaty  enemies.  When  a  jiroposition  for  an  armis- 
which  followed  tViedland  is  unique  in  the  tice  was  made  by  l^ennigsen  on  June  21,  it 
history  of  diplomacy.  was  not  only  courteously,  but  impressively  ac- 
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cepted,  and  within  a  very  short  time  things 
were  moving  as  if  the  two  emperors  were  no 
longer  enemies,  hut  rather  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready intimate  friends,  anxious  to  embrace. 
At  least,  even  before  their  meeting,  such 
was  the  attitude  they  held  in  their  communi- 
cations with  each  other  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  to  those  about  them.  Some  things 
are  perfectly  patent  in  the  Czjir's  desire  for 
peace.  Prussia,  although  the  principal  in 
the  fight,  was  but  a  feeble  power.  England, 
though  reaping  the  harvest  of  Russia's  com- 
merce, had  become  niggardly  in  regard  to 


subsidies,  and  had  delayed  the  long- 
promised,  much-vaunted  Baltic  ex- 
pedition until  it  was  useless.  The 
King  of  Sweden  was  so  hated  by 
his  own  subjects  that  his  efforts  a? 
an  ally  had  been  rendered  alrao;:! 
futile.  In  Russia  itself  there  wa? 
a  strong  party,  led  by  the  ( Jrand 
Duke  C'onstantine,  which  steadily 
denounced  the  war  as  one  in  the 
interest  of  strangers,  and  in  it  were 
included  most,  if  not  all,  the  Rus- 
sian officers.  It  was  evident  that 
Alexander  as  an  auxiliary  would 
lose  no  prestige  at  home  in  with- 
drawing from  a  quarrel  which  was 
not  Russia's,  and  in  which  he  had 
more  than  paid  any  debt  he  owed 
to  Prussia  by  the  sjicrifice  in  her 
behalf  of  his  guards  and  of  the 
flower  of  his  army.  Moreover,  mis- 
ery abounded  among  the  sur\nvors, 
and  his  finances  were  not  exactly 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Such 
was  the  general  discontent  with 
the  war  that  men  of  importance— 
at  least  so  it  was  said  at  the  time 
—ventured  to  remind  Alexander 
of  his  father's  violent  death. 

On  the  other  side  much  also  is 
clear.  As  the  strategists  say.  Na- 
poleon had  won  a  battle,  but  not  a 
victory,  at  Eriedland.  The  situation 
in  Paris  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 
The  threatened  English  expedition 
to  the  Baltic  might  arrive  at  any 
time.  Contemptible  as  was  Gasta\'us 
of  Sweden,  he  was  in  Pomerania 
with  an  Anglo-Hanoverian  army  of 
10,000  men.  Most  disquieting  of 
all,  there  were  movements  both 
of  intellectual  agitation  and  of 
active  partizan  warfare  in  Prus- 
sia that  presaged  a  speedy  con- 
valescence on  her  part.  It  is  e\i- 
dent  that  an  alliance  with  Russia 
was  better  for  France  than  one  with  Prussia 
lis  regards  both  the  Oriental  and  European 
plans  of  NaiM)leon.  He  therefore  determine] 
to  suggest  the  most  glittering  prospects  to 
Alexander's  messenger — nothing  less  than  t  he 
partition  of  Turkey,  and  the  Vistula  as  the 
Ru-ssian  frontier  on  the  Baltic. 

But  all  these  reasons  on  both  sides  seem 
inadequate  to  explain  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  events  preliminary  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  emperors  at  Tilsit,  of  what 
occurred  at  that  meeting,  and  of  the  treaty 
there  negotiate*!.  When  Bennigsen  first  pro- 
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posed  an  armistice,  Napoleon  demanded  as 
a  guarantee  the  three  fortresses  of  IMIlau, 
Kolberg,  and  (Jraudenz.  His  messenger  re- 
turned with  the  reply  that  they  were  not 
Russia's  to  give.  Soon  Duroc  was  de- 
spatched to  the  hostile  camp.  Would  the 
('zar  make  a  separate  peace?  To  do  so  was 
to  betray  Prussia  by  expressly  violating  the 
Hartenstein  treaty.  Technically  the  document 
was  invalid,  for  Austria  had  never  signed  it. 
She  would  gladly  have  done  so  when  brought 
to  face  a  Franco-Kuasian  alliance,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Morally  it  would  be  base  to  accede 
to  this  proposition,  for  Frederick  William 
had  refused  a  similar  offer.  The  young  .\lex- 
ander,  however,  cared  nothing  for  the  royal 
Europe  of  former  days,  and  but  little  for  the 
theory  of  a  Western  empire  under  Napoleon. 
What  he  did  care  for  was  Russian  influence  in 
geographical  Europe  under  whatever  name, 
for  the  dismeml)erment  of  Turkey,  and  for 
the  extension  of  his  empire  toward  the  west 
by  the  acquisition  of  Finland  from  Sweden. 
Having  failed  to  realize  his  purpose  by  a 
coalition  of  so-called  legitimate  sovereigns, 
and  having  heard  the  almost  incredible  sug- 
gestions which  Napoleon  had  made  to  Prince 
Labanoff,  his  messenger,  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  temptation  thus  held  out,  and,  desert- 
ing I*ru.ssia,  answered,  «  Yes.»»  On  the  21st 
an  armistice  without  serious  guarantees  was 


concluded  between  France  and  Russia:  but 
none  was  made  with  Prussia,  for  the  terms  of- 
fered to  her  were  so  severe  that,  desperate  as 
was  her  King,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  accepting  them.  She  was  no  longer  an 
equal  with  either  France  or  Russia,  but  a 
dependent  on  either  and  on  both;  her  nomad 
court  was  reduced  to  Frederick  William,  his 
minister  Hardenberg,  and  a  few  followers 
who  were  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow, 
wherever  they  felt  most  was  to  be  gained 
from  the  self-interest  of  either  their  former 
ally  or  their  conqueror.  The  (^ueen  and 
royal  family  were  at  .Memel,  the  farthest  out- 
post of  Prussia's  shattered  domain. 

The  attitude  of  the  Czar  toward  Napoleon 
was  marke<lly  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessors  in  defeat.  Frederick  William's 
ancestor  had  only  a  century  before  bought  his 
throne  by  supplying  Prus.sian  troops  to  the 
( lerman-Roman  emperor,  and,  like  Napoleon, 
had  set  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  Francis  I. 
of  .Austria  was  the  grandson  of  Maria  Theresa, 
a  powerful  and  masterful  woman,who  held  her 
throne  in  direct  contravention  of  legitimist 
theories,  becau.se  she  had  conquered  it.  Both 
were  nevertheless  oven>owered  by  the  sense 
of  their  legitimacy  and  sacred  apartness. 
When  Francis  humiliated  himself  before  his 
conqueror  after  .\usterlitz,  his  mien  was  dis- 
tant and  his  salute  haughty;  the  miserable 
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Kinj;  of  Prussia  was,  like  him,  dijjnified  and 
severe  even  in  his  begppiry.  The  Czar  was 
too  close  to  the  crime  which  had  set  him  on 
his  throne  to  assume  any  airs  of  superior- 
ity with  the  French  Ciesar.  Having  tiiken  the 
first  step,  he  beg-an  to  show  a  childish  eager- 
ness for  a  personal  meeting  with  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  was  far  from  averse,  an<l  made  a 
formal  prop»)sal  for  one,  which  was  i)romptly 
accepted;  the  intercourse  between  tYench 

Kill 


and  Russian  officers  grew  warmer  and  closer 
every  day,  and  the  arrangements  for  an  in- 
ter\Mew  between  the  would-be  Eastern  and 
Western  emperors  were  soon  completed. 

NAPOLEON  AND  ALEXANDER  AT  TILSIT. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2"),  1807,  there  lay  j 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  bt^ 
fore  Tilsit,  a  floating  pavilion  ingeniously  con- 
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structed  by  French  soldiers  from  boats  and  kept  his  strong  places  in  Silesia  and  Pomera- 
boards.    It  was  gaily  decorated,  according  nia;  but  his  propositions  for  an  alliance  were 
to  the  taste  of  their  country,  with  flags  incontinently  rejected.  Next  day  there  was 
and  garlands.  The  front  bore  a  large  mono-  another  meeting  on  the  same  raft,  but  it 
gram  composed  of  the  letters  N  and  A  inter-  was  tripartite,  for  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
laced.    Within  were  two  comfortable  rooms,  present.  Napoleon  was  blunt  and  imperious, 
one  for  the  sovereigns,  one  for  their  suites,  reproaching  Frederick  William  with  the  du- 
At  a  signal  two  skiffs  put  out,  one  from  plicity  of  his  policy,  vindictively  (a  word  he 
each  shore,  amid  the  mingled  cheers  of  used  himself),  and  with  emphasis,  demanding 
the  French  and  Russian  guards,  drHvnn  up  Hardenberg's  dismissal.    At  parting  he  in- 
in  view  of  each  other  across  the  intervening  vited  Alexander  to  dinner,  but  ostentatiously 
stream.  The  dull  roar  of  cannon  intoned  the  omitted  to  include  Frederick  William  in  the 
tidings  of  reconciliation.  In  one  boat  was  request.  It  was  agreed  that  to  expedite  the 
Alexander,  suitably  arrayed  in  uniform;  in  the  final  negotiations  the  three  monarchs  should 
other  was  Napoleon,  wearing  the  traditional  remain  on  the  ground;  one  half  the  town  of 
f^ay  coat  and  undress  hat.  The  Emperor  of  Tilsit  was  neutralized  and  divided  into  three 
the  French  was  first  on  Iward  the  float,  and  portions,  each  of  the  three  parties  to  take 
received  his  guest  with  all  that  winning  grace  up  his  residence  in  one.  This  closed  the  pre- 
which  he  could  so  well  command.  After  a  liminaries,  and  the  two  emperors  returned 
formal  embrace  he  began  an  informal  con-  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  respective 
versation,    which    then    continued    with-  sides  of  the  river  from  which  they  had  come, 
out  a  break  as  the  two  schemers 
withdrew  to  the  apartment  ar- 
ranged for  their  interview.  The 
staff,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
could  catch  nothing  of  what  was 
said;  and  although  the  interview 
lasted  nearly  two  hours,  no  words 
of  it  are  known  except  the  open- 
ing phrases, reported  by  Napoleon 
himself.   «Sire,i»  remarked  the 
('zar,  « I  shall  second  you  against 
the  English.!*  « In  that  case,"  was 
the  reply,  "everything  can  be 
arranged,  and  peace  is  made." 
Apparently  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  amiability  of  either 
monarch.  It  was  doubtless  agreed 
that  they  would  form  a  dual  al- 
liance, absolute  and  exclusive. 
«  I  have  often  slept  two  in  a  bed,>» 
the  suave  but  inelegant  Napo- 
leon was  heard  to  say  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting, «  but  never  three.» 
Savary  declared  that  the  smil- 
ing and  complacent  young  Czar 
thought  the  remark  delightful. 
The  meaning  of  the  riddle,  if 
riddle  there  be,  was,  of  course, 
that  Austria  could  no  longer 
count  as  an  equal  in  the  Conti- 
nental Olympus,  the  membership 
of  which  was  thus  reduced  to  two. 

The  Czar's  conscience  smote  him  in  re-  The  .sensations  of  l-Yederick  William,  who  ac- 
gard  to  his  desertion  of  Pru.ssia,  but  with  no  companied  Alexander,  must  have  been  those 
great  effort  he  obtained  material  concessions  of  a  patient  under  a  capital  operation  in  sur- 
fer her  from  his  new  ally.  The  same  afternoon  ger\-.  That  ver>'  afternoon  the  Czar  removed 
an  armi.stice  was  arranged  with  Frederick  to  the  quarter  of  Tilsit  appropriated  to  him. 
William,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  temporarily  The  King  of  Prussia  took  lodgings  in  the 
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house  of  a  miller,  but  spent  only  a  part  of 
each  day  in  them,  preferring  the  melancholy 
solitude  of  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  I*ik- 
tuponen,  where  he  and  Hanlenberg  had  last 
aHglitod. 

Alexander  was  now  thirty  years  of  age, 
sanguine,  ambitious,  impressionable,  and  ma- 
ture in  proportion  to  his  years.  His  fea- 
tures were  well  formed  on  Slavic  lines^  his 

look  was  sympathetic,  and  his  form  elegant. 
The  many  <^race8of  his  mind  and  person  were 
natural.  «My  friend,"  wrote  Napoleon  to 
Josephine  on  the  25th,  «I  have  just  met 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  him;  he  is  a  very  handsome, 
good  young  emperor;  he  has  more  intelli- 
gence than  ia  generally  thought.*  Napoleon 
him.self  was  only  eight  years  oldiT,  but  his 
mind  was  more  penetrating  and  adroit  by  a 
whole  generation.  The  claaeic  cast  in  bis 
features,  which  only  a  few  years  before  made 
sculptors  mold  him  like  the  statue  of  the 
young  Augustus,  had  nearly  disappeared.  A 
complete  transfonnatjon  had  been  produced 
in  his  bodily  appearance  by  the  robust  health 
he  had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  He  had  be- 
come more  of  a  primitive  Italian  and  less  of 
a  Roman.  His  skin  was  now  clear  and  of  a 
rich,  dnrk  tint.  ITis  powerful  frame  was  fully 
developed,  and  while  fat,  he  was  not  obese; 
the  great  head  sat  on  a  neck  which  was  like 
a  pilter  in  thioknesB  and  strength.  His  ex- 
pression was  slightly  sensuous  about  the 
mouth  and  chin,  but  his  eyes  were  quick 
and  penetrating  in  their  glance.  It  was 
rarely  that  his  gaze  was  intent.  The  good 
manners  and  polished  courtesy  in  which  he 
indulged  at  this  time  were  an  unwonted 
luxury. 

Cobenzl  said  that  the  last  step  Init  om'  to 
universal  conquest  was  to  divide  the  world 
between  two.  At  that  moment  thwe  was 
little  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two  would 

ultimately  sur^Hve.  Alexander  was  impres- 
sionable and  eager  for  friendship.  He  was 
flattered  by  the  attentive  and  oondderate 

manner  of  Die  greatest  man  in  Europe.  The 
glittering,  intijxicating  generalities  of  Napo- 
leon attracted  his  a^^piring  mind,  while  the 
fascination  of  the  Emperor's  person  strongly 
moved  his  heart.  On  the  other  liand,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Czar  on  the  Emperor  was  sub- 
stantial. Beneath  his  frank  and  chivalric  man- 
ners, behind  his  enthusiasm  and  romanticism, 
lay  mucli  persistence  and  shrewd  common 
sense.  The  advantages  which  he  gained 
were  granted  by  Napoleon  mainly  from  mo* 
tives  of  self-interest,  for  Russia,  strong,  was 
the  best  helper  in  reducing  Austria  to  impo- 
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tence;  nevertheless,  they  were  secured  largely 
through  personal  influence,  and  were  srabrtsn- 
tial  advantages  which  might  be  permaner.t 
in  case  of  disaster  to  a  single  life.  Frederick 
William  was  only  two  years  younger  than 
Napoleon.  His  development  had  been  slow; 
he  was  well  meaning  but  dull,  proud  but 
timid.  Though  destin^  to  see  a  regeneration 
of  Prussia  under  his  own  reign,  he  bad  aa  yet 
done  nothing  to  further  it.  and  in  nn  ncct'si 
of  resentment  had  declared  a  war  in  whica 
she  had  been  virtually  annihilated.  His  former 
ally  insisted  that  he  should  occaaionaUy  at> 
tend  the  conferences,  but  his  presence 
distasteful  to  Napoleon.  Thus  he  sat,  de- 
jeetkn  and  despair  stamped  on  his  homelly 
face;  haughty,  yet  a  suppliant ;  a  king^yet  only 
by  siitTerance.  Fortunately  his  queen,  Louisa, 
the  woman  of  her  day,  beautiful,  virtuous, 
and  wise,  came  finally  to  his  sapporfc.  Her 
hopes  were  di-stined  to  be  rudely  shattered, 
and  her  charm  was  to  be  used  in  vain;  but  it 
was  her  presence  alone  which  gave  any  dig- 
nity to  Prussia  at  Tilsit. 

Both  from  the  place  and  circumstance?, 
from  the  station  and  character,  of  the  persons 
negotiating,  as  well  as  from  the  natnre  of 
the  results,  the  meeting  at  Tilsit  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  dijjlomacy.  The 
motives  which  disposed  Napoleon  to  an  ar- 
mistice were  plain  enough ;  those  which  deter- 
mined  his  later  conduct  can  only  be  divined. 
Prussia  had  seemed  to  the  French  liberals  of 
the  Revolution  to  belong  by  nature  to  their 
qrstem:  they  were  quite  as  angry  with  her 
persistent  neutrality  as  wna  either  Austria  or 
England,  both  of  which  thought  she  should 
adhere  to  them,  if  only  for  self-preservation. 
Napoleon's  repeated  but  vain  attempts  to  ae* 
cure  a  Prussian  alliance  before  Jena,  or  a 
separate  negotiation  afterward,  rooted  this 
traditional  bitterness  in  his  mind.  He  had 
only  two  courses  open  to  secure  the  prize  for 
which  he  was  fighting:  either  to  rest<ire  Poland 
as  the  frontier  state  between  the  civilization 
of  his  empire  and  the  semi-barhariflm  and  am- 
bitions  of  Russia,  me  else  to  negotiate  with 
Ru.ssia  herself. 

The  former  course  meant  an  interminable 
warfare  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  at 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Paris;  for  Russia  would  fight  to  the  death 
rather  than  lose  the  only  possessions  which 
put  her  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  thus= 
be  relegated  to  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
power.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  al- 
ready seen  after  %lau  how  untraatworthy 
the  grand  army  was,  even  in  Poland;  if  de- 
ject^ and  insubordinate  there,  as  he  must 
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well  have  recalled  was  actually  the  case, 
what  would  it  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  plains  of  Lithuania  ?  Such  considera- 
tions probably  determined  not  only  the  fact 
of  peace,  but  its  charactw.  He  must  secnre 
what  he  h;ul  in  western,  southern,  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  to  that  end  Kngland  must 
be  brought  to  terms.  Russia  must  not  only  be 
an  ally,  but  a  hearty  ally:  as  the  price  of  her 
subscription  to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  the 
consequent  closing  of  her  harbors  to  English 
shipping,  she  could  gratify  any  reasonable 
ambition,  ami  might  virtually  dictate  her  own 
terms.  With  an  engine  in  his  hands  as  for- 
midable as  Russia's  adhesion  to  his  commer- 
cial policy,  he  could  act  at  the  nidc  of  time, 
—which,  as  he  declared  at  this  very  season 
to  Joseph,  was  the  highest  art  of  which  man 
is  capable,— could  destroy  England's  com- 
merce, and  in  a  lon*^'  peace  coold  consolidate 
the  empire  he  had  already  won.  His  empire 
thus  consolidated,  he  would  be  virtual  master 
of  balf  the  solid  earth  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. If  ambition  should  still  beckon  him 
on,  he  would  still  he  younj^:  be  could  then 
consider  the  next  step  to  umveisal  empire. 

THE  NBGOTUTIONS  AND  TREATY 
OP  TILSIT. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  Great  Britain 

was  never  more  haughty  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  King  had  turned  the  ministry  of 
« All  the  Taloits*  out  of  doors;  for  after  Foi^s 

death  the  combination  lost  all  dignity  and 
power.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  now  prime 
minister.  He  was  a  blind,  but  energetic  con- 
servative, his  Toryism,  unlike  that  of  Pitt  in 
his  enlightened  days,  lieing  of  the  sort  which 
lay  close  to  his  sovereign's  heart.  England's 
monopoly  of  European  commerce  seemed  as- 
Bured:  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Hanse 
towns  were  the  only  important  seat'arinpf 
powers  of  Europe  that  retained  a  nominal 
neutrality,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  thne 
when  they  must  accept  terms  from  either 
France  or  Great  Britain.  With  every  other 
European  nation  embroiled  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  deeply  concerned  for  its  own  ter- 
ritorial intepfHty,  the  I^'nited  States  were  her 
only  real  maritime  rival,  and  she  had  bullied 
them  into  a  temporary  acquiescence  in  her 
interpretation  of  international  law. 

Whtyn  colonies  were  first  recoqjiized  as  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  European  nations, 
the  rule  was  univmally  obserrod  that  only 
the  mother  country  CGUld  trade  with  her  own. 
In  17r)G  France  endeavore<l  to  break  this  rule 
by  permitting  neutral  ships  to  engage  in 


traffic  between  lu  rself  and  ber  West  Indian 

possessions.  Enf;laiul  at  once  laid  down  the 
« rule  of  1756,»  that  neutrals  should  not  en- 
joy in  time  of  war  privileges  of  traffic  which 
they  were  not  permitted  in  time  of  peace;  and 
this  principle  she  was  able  to  maintain  tooiv 
or  less  completely  until  17^3,  when  France 
declared  war  on  her,  and  again  invited  neutral 
commerce  to  French  colonial  harbors.  Eng- 
land, havinp:  retrained  her  supremacy  of  the 
seas,  reasserted  in  17^8  the  rule  of  illiii,  but 
nevertheless  so  modified  it  the  following  year 
that  she  permitted  neutral  traders  to  break 
their  voyages  from  or  to  colonial  ports  in  her 
own  or  in  home  harbors.  In  1796  France 
notified  all  neutrals  that  she  would  treat 
them  just  as  they  permitted  Great  Britain  to 
treat  them,  and  in  1798  shut  all  her  barborB 
to  9Xff  VMtel  which  had  even  toocbed  at  a 
British  port.  This  state  of  affairs  ojntina^ 
until  the  peace  of  Amiens.  When  war  was 
renewed  in  1803  between  England  and  France 
the  rule  of  1756  was  i^in  assorted  Great 
Britain  as  binding,  while  indirect  trade  be- 
tween neutral  j)()rts  and  the  {>orts  of  an  enemy 
was  again  allowed,  but  under  the  new  proviso 
that  the  neutral  ship  did  not  on  her  outward 
voyage  furnish  the  enemy  with  goods  contra- 
band of  war.  This  privilege  of  indirect  trade 
was  bmluahle  to  American  sbip'OwnAra,  and 
for  two  years  the  ocean  commerce  of  all 
Europe  was  in  their  hands.  The  fortunes  they 
thus  accumulated  were  enormous,  while  Great 
Britain  saw  her  own  manufactures  displaced 
by  those  of  Tuntinental  nation.s,  and  the  colo- 
nies of  her  enemies  i)rosperin^'  as  never  l>e- 
fore.  in  1805,  therefore,  she  withdrew  the 
privilege  of  indirect  trade,  and,  her  fla|^  be- 
ing after  Trafal^;ir  the  only  ludligerent  one 
left  on  the  ocean,  proceeded  both  to  enforce 
the  new  rule  and  to  abuse  the  proviso  con- 
cerning neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband 
of  war  by  ruthlessly  exercisinrr  the  ri^ht  of 
search.  Under  the  orders  in  council  of  i>ep- 
tembor  5, 1805,  every  neutral  ship  must  be 
examined  to  see  whether  its  lading  was  a 
cargo  of  neutral  goods,  or  contained  anything 
contraband.  This  could  only  mean  that  every 
American  ship  laden  with  other  than  Ameri- 
can poods  was  to  be  seized;  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year,  by  the  still  more  notorious 
order  of  the  16th,  Great  Britain  declared 
that  every  European  harbor  from  Brest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  was  blockaded.  This  was 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  even 
she  bad  not  ships  enough  to  enforce  her  de> 
cree.  Trafalgar  had  turned  the  heads  of 
English  statesmen. 
This  paper  blockade  was  the  challenge 
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which  called  forth  the  Berlin  decree  from 
Napoleon.  American  ships,  like  those  of  the 
FreiiL-h,  were  for  a  timo  s«>izt^(l.  searched,  and 
detained  by  the  British  on  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  they  were  either  leaving  or  were 
destined  for  a  hostile  port,  while  tbdr  sailors 
were  pitilessly  impressed.  The  government  at 
Washington  authorized  reprisals,  but  Ameri- 
can ship-owners  found  it  more  profitable  to 
compromise  than  to  resist,  and  Monroe  came 
to  an  understanding  with  the  English  minis- 
try; the  prosperity  of  American  shipping 
was  again  reyived^  and  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  continued  to  pr()S|>er  liv  carry- 
ing English  wares  under  the  American  Hag 
into  harbors  where  the  union  jack  was  for- 
bidden, this  evasion  Great  Britain  re- 
tained her  rommen  ial  snpremacy,  an<l  her 
prosperiW  was  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished. She  withheld  a  similar  coopention 
from  Sweden  and  Russia  untilit  wMtoo  ]ate» 
her  enterprise  he\r\^  chiefly  concerned  to  open 
new  channels  for  her  conmierce  in  Egypt  and 
South  Amwica. 

How  was  this  leviathan,  which  wasdrawin^f 
the  wealth  of  all  Europe  to  its  stores,  and 
eluding  or  repelling  all  attack  on  its  chosen 
element,— the  tyrant  of  the  ocean, ^how was 
it  to  lie  slain  ?  Clearly  the  Americans  must 
be  so  harassed  and  annoyed  that  in  the  end 
the  public  spirit  of  the  United  States  would 
be  aroused  to  resent  English  ctrntrol,  and  bid 
defiance  to  (ireat  1  Britain's  assumption  of 
maritime  supremacy.  To  this  end  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Berlin  decree  would  be 
well  adapted  in  the  long  run,  but  in  the  in- 
terval much  could  he  done:  if  its  principle 
could  be  extended  to  the  destruction  of  all 
smuggling,  to  the  aliaolnte  exclusion  of  Brit- 
ish commerce  from  the  entire  Continent.  — not 
only  from  the  seaport*,  but  from  the  markets, 
—the  end  would  be  gained.  With  Russia's 
cooperation  alone  was  this  possible.  Napo- 
leon's present  plan,  therefore,  was  to  secure 
tYance  and  the  French  empire,  as  far  as  won, 
by  compelling  the  world  to  a  lasting  peace 
through  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
counterpoise,  the  French  and  Russian  em- 
pires against  Great  Britain,  leaving  time  to 
do  its  perfect  work  of  exasperating  the  rising 
naval  power  of  the  United  States  into  open 
hostility  af^ainst  their  parent  land. 

These,  it  seems,  must  have  l>t?en  the  con- 
sideration.s  which  controlled  the  course  of 
affairs  at  Tilsit.  The  deliberations  were  both 
formal,  so  called,  and  informal.  At  the  former 
were  present  the  three  sovereigns  with  their 
ministers  -Talleyrand  for  France.  Kurakin 
and  Labanolf  for  Russia,  Kalkreuth  and  (iolts 


for  Prussia;  at  the  latter  were  sometimes  all 
three  of  the  monarchs,  frequently  only  tk 
two  princi|>als.  for  they  found  Frederick 
William  a  damper  to  their  hilarity.  The  gen- 
erals, the  staff,  and  the  men  of  the  two  great 
armies  which  had  fought  so  teavely  at  Fried- 
land  harmonized  in  mutual  respect:  but  thr 
unwariike  King  and  his  suite,  both  militaiyaod 
civil,  were  outside  Immediately  after  the 
formal  and  brilliant  entry  of  Alexander  into 
Tilsit,  Napoleon  began  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, and  despatched  messengers  commanii- 
ing  his  forces  in  Germany  to  restoro  to  their 
sovereign  the  territories  of  MeckUiihurg. 
whose  reigning  house  was  kin  to  the  Czar. 
For  Frederick  William  there  was  scarcely  a 
show  of  kindness— nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  cold 
condemnation  of  Hardenberg.  to  whos*^  influ- 
ence,combined  with  that  of  the  military  party, 
the  conqueror  charged  Pmasia's  decliu^Btkm 
of  war.  This  minister,  banished  at  Napoleon's 
instance,  was  near  by.  It  was  a  proposition 
outlined  by  him  which  brought  forward  the 
first  vital  question,  the  partition  of  T^irlcey. 
Ills  sovereij^n's  stateliest  lands  had  been 
gained  by  the  partition  of  Austria  and  of 
I'oland;  he  now  suggested  that  Kuii^ia  um 
A  u  s  t  ria  should  divide  the  Danubian  principsli- 
ties  between  them,  that  Prance  should  take 
(ireece  and  her  isles,  and  that  Poland  should 
be  restored  and  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  in  turn  should  hand  over  nis  German 
domains  to  Prussia.  Tlie  Czar  accepted  the 
paper,  which  was  conmiunicated  to  him  ao 
approved  by  the  King,  but  kept  silenee. 

A  favorite  amusement  of  the  two  emperors 
was  playinfj  with  the  French  army.  Napoleon 
delighted  in  the  display  Of  his  condescension 
to  the  men,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  their  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  him.  Their  drill,  their 
uniforms,  the  niceties  of  military  ceremonial, 
the  gorj^eous  drum-majors  twirling  their 
batons  or  marching  in  puffy  state— eveiy  de- 
tail fascinated  the  Cziir,  whose  house,  said 
Czartoryski,  was  affected  with  the  disease  of 
paradomania. 

At  an  opportune  moment  on  one  of  these 
reviewing  expeditions.  Napoleon,  surrounded 
by  all  the  splendors  of  his  power,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  hurrying  courier,  who  iNrt 
into  his  hands  despatches  announcing  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sultan  Selim.  « It  is  a  de- 
cree of  Providence  announcing  the  end  of 
Ottoman  empire! »  he  cried.  Thenceforth  he 
talked  incessantly  of  the  Orient.  As  if 
inspired  by  prophetic  fire,  he  sketched  a 
missionary  enterprise  for  the  liberation  anl 
regeneration  of  ( Ireece,  and  for  the  emancipa- 
tion and  reorganization  of  the  lands  and  peo- 
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pies  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Levant  by  dia- 
tribatiiigthem  among  enlightened  sovereigns. 
It  was  language  identical  with  that  which 
Catherine  the  (Jreat  employed  to  inspire  her 
people  and  her  descendants  for  Russia's  policy. 
But  ibe  millenniun  must  wait;  for  the  present 
the  barbarous  Turks  must  be  driven  back,  not 
by  force,  but  by  a  steady.  contiTiuous  applica- 
liunof  the  policy  thus  outlined;  the  cunaumnia- 
tioD,wh«i  reached,  would  be  permanent.  For 
themomcnt  more  immediate  and  pressinpmat- 
ters  must  be  settled;  when  Alexander  should 
pay  his  promirod  visit  to  Paris  they  would  have 
more  abnndant  leisure  to  discoss  ulterior 
plans.  These  dazzling:  prospects  were  a  part 
of  the  Czar's  consideration.  He  promised  in 
return  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Turkey,  which,  in  the  absence  of  French  sup- 
port, he  doubted  not  he  could  make  moat 
favorable.  But  in  case  the  Porte  should  prove 
obdurate,  a  provisional  plan  of  partition  was 
drawn  up  to  indicate  approodmately  what 
Russia  might  expect. 

As  the  days  passed,  a  routine  life  was 
gradually  established.  The  two  emperors  met 
privately  in  the  morning,  and  chatted  about 
every  conceivable  point^  pacing  the  floor  or 
bending  with  hemh  touching  over  the  map  of 
Europe  to  consider  its  coming  divisions.  Alex- 
ander had  said  at  the  outset  that  his  prejudice 
against  Napoleon  disappeared  at  first  sight, 
mA  later  he  exdumed,  «Why  did  we  not 
meet  sooner  ?  »  He  now  repudiated  any  fond- 
ness whatever  for  the  « legitimate  »  politics 
of  Europe;  he  had  visited  the  Bourbon  pre- 
tender, the  so-called  I^uis  XVUL,  at  Mittau, 
:ni !  1  ♦Viund  him  of  no  account;  he  even  ac- 
cepted the  light  suggestion  of  his  new-found 
friend  that  tiie  R^ian  councilor  Budberg 
should  have  no  share  in  the  conferences,  as 
being  possibly  too  clostdy  wedded  to  old  ideas. 
«  You  be  my  secretary,"  said  Napoleon,  «  and 
I  will  be  yours.*  In  the  aft«moon  the  King 
of  IVussia,  with  his  staff,  was  generally  in- 
vited tn  join  their  cavalcade  for  a  ride.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  gave  a  malicious  ac- 
count of  those  jaunts  in  later  years.  Himself 
a  fearlf  li  ^rseman,  he  spurred  his  charger 
to  full  speed,  and  the  Czar  followed  with 
glee,  while  the  King,  as  timid  in  the  saddle 
as  in  the  cabinet,  jounced  an<l  bounced,  often 
knocking  Napoleon's  arms  with  his  elbows. 
The  French  and  liussian  officers  paired  in 
good-fellowship,  while  the  fewPrusmaiiB  rode 
together.  Constantine  gathered  Murat,  her- 
thier,  and  Grouchy  about  him,  and  treating: 
them  on  equal  terms,  displayed  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  regard.  The  dinner  which  fol- 
lowed every  evening  was  always  large  and 


stately,  but  short,  for  the  emperors  wished 
to  be  alone  once  more  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  Czar  was  full  of  curiosity.  How  did 

Napoleon  win  victories?  How  did  he  rule 
men  ?  Wliat  were  his  family  relations  ?  How 
did  he  regulate  his  inner  life?  The  Emperor 
was  full  of  j^ood  humor:  he  told  again  and 
again  the  tale  of  his  victories,  and  expounded 
the  princijdes  on  which  he  had  won  them;  he 
explained  with  candor  and  in  detail  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  his  administrative  ma- 
chine; he  opened  his  heart,  and  told  how  its 
strings  had  been  wrung  by  the  death  of  the 
« little  Napoleon,*  the  eldest  son  of  Queen 
Hortense. 

In  such  plea^nt  converse  the  hours  of  ease 
rolled  swiftly  by,  and  then  the  work  of  nego- 
tiation began  once  more.  Where  differences 
appeared,  Napoleon  evaded  close  discussion 
and  passed  to  other  mutters.  Next  morning, 
early,  the  Czar  received  a  carefully  worded, 
concise  note  on  the  points  at  issue,  tofjether 
with  an  argument.  Sometimes  he  replied  in 
writing,  more  frequently  not.  When  they 
met  again,  Napoleon  sought,  or  appeared  to 
seek,  a  compromise,  and  never  in  vain.  The 
council  of  ministers,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  di^Ie  man  of  force  except  Talleyrand,  re- 
ceived the  conclusions  from  time  to  time,  and 
elaborated  the  details. 

By  such  hitherto  unknown  simplicity  and 
address  the  diplomacy  of  Tilsit  was  rendered 
most  exi)editious.  The  nes:otiations  were  com- 
plete, the  treaties  drawn  up,  and  the  signa- 
tures aflixed  on  July  7.  There  were  three 
different  documents:  a  treaty  of  peace,  a 
series  of  seven  separate  and  secret  articles, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Th  e  ti  rst  point  gained 
by  Napoleon  was  the  recoij^uition  of  aU  his 
conquests  before  ll^OS.  The  Czar  admitted 
for  the  first  time  absolute  equality  between 
the  two  empires,  and  recognized  the  limits 
of  the  FVench  system  as  it  then  existed:  first, 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  any  ad- 
ditions yet  to  he  madt':  sproml,  the  kinn^dom 
of  Italy,  including  lUilniaUa,  tiiird,  the  vas- 
&;ilage  of  Holland,  Berg,  Naples,  and  Switzer- 
land. There  was  a  verbal  understandin^^  it  is 
said,  that  Napoleon  might  do  as  be  liked  in 
Spain  and  the  Papal  States,  while  the  Czar 
should  have  the  same  liberty  in  regard  to 
Finland.  Subsequent  events  attested  the  prob- 
ability of  this  fact.  To  illustrate  Napoleons 
attitude  toward  the  recent,  but  now  dissolved 
alliance,  IMissia  was  given  to  understand  that 
she  owed  to  Russia  what  remnants  of  t<  rn- 
tory  she  retained;  the  stipulations  with  regard 
to  her  were  therefore  included  in  the  treaty 
with  Russia. 
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Still,  there  was  to  be  a  Prussia.  Between 
the  two  great  empires  was  to  lie,  in  realiza- 
tion of  ftlon^herislied  plan,  a  girdle  of  neu- 
tral Btat€s  like  the  «  marches  >•  established  by 
Charles  the  Great.  In  this  line  Silesia  was 
the  only  break.   Prussia  and  Austria,  one 
on  each  eoAe  of  this  mark,  shorn  of  their 
strength  and  prestige,  might  await  their  des- 
tiny. France  was  to  mediate  f  or  peace  ><pt  ween 
Russia  and  Turkey,  liuikjia  between  i  jngland 
and  France.  In  case  Great  Britain  should  not 
prove  tmctable,^that  is,  admit  the  siinctity 
of  all  flags  on  the  high  seas,  and  restore  all  the 
colonies  of  France  and  her  allies  captured 
since  1806,— then  Russia,  in  common  with 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal, and  Aus- 
tria, would  declare  commercial  war  on  Eng< 
land,  wad  complete  the  Oontiaental  embargo 
on  British  trade.  Should  Turkey  niBBe  fa- 
vorable terma,  the  two  empires  would  divide 
between  them  all  her  European  lands  except 
Romelia  and  the  district  of  Constantinople. 
Alexander  afterward  declared  that  Napoleon 
pave  a  verbal  promise  that  Kussia  should 
have  a  substantial  increment  on  the  Danube. 
The  rumor  was  that  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachi^L,  and  Bulgaria  vere  indicated  to  the 
Czar  as  his  share. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Austria,  which 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  had  sufficiently  dis- 
membered. But  Prussia  ?  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  ^eat  « march  »  between  east  and 
west,  Silesia  vna  essential.  At  first  Napoleon 
thought  of  combining  it  with  Prussian  Pulan^ 
to  form  a  kingdom.  This  would  not  restore 
the  real  Poland  but  it  would  create  a  Iceland, 
and  give  him  a  Polish  army.  It  was  already 
dtjcided  that  the  ElV)e  should  form  Frederick 
William's  western  frontier;  to  weaken  his 
strength  still  further  would  destroy  all  bal- 
ance oetweenPmssia  and  Austria.  Moreover, 
.Alexander  made  a  tender  appeal  and  adroitly 
suggested  a  distasteful  counter-proposition. 
Accordingly  it  was  settled  that  the  great 
province  should  remain  Prussian.  Thiswssa 
large  concession  to  the  Cz^ir. 

To  make  some  pretense  of  fuliilling  the 
lavish  but  ioddlnlte  promises  made  to  the 
Poles,  the  lands  of  Warsaw  and  the  province 
of  Posen,  with  a  considerable  tract  not  now 
contained  in  it,  were  erected  into  the  grand 
dsehy  of  Warsaw.  Under  the  influence  of 
historical  reminiscence  this  was  given,  not  as 
a  province,  but  as  a  separate  sovL'rei)j:nty,  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  simulLane- 
OQBly  made  king  and  a  member  of  the  Rhine 
Confederation.  The  Czar,  in  return  for  his 
cessions  to  the  f^rand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  re- 
ceived the  Pruc»t$ian  diistrict  of  Bielostok. 
Vol.  LL— 67. 


As  a  compensation  for  the  Boeche  di  Cattaro 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Dantzic  was  restored 
to  its  position  of  a  free  city.  The  Prussian 
lands  of  the  Mb^  t<»g^tf  wiUi  Hesse-Cassel 

and  many  minor  domains,  were  erected  into 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  for  the  Emperor's 
brother  Jerome.  We  have  almost  forgotten 
in  our  day  how,  less  than  a  century  ago,  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  insignificant  fragments, 
it  IS  instructive  to  recall  that  the  formation 
of  this  new  kingdom  beneficently  ended  the  • 
separate  existence  of  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  more  or  less  autonomous  powers— elec- 
torates, duchies,  counties,  bishoprics,  and 
cities.  It  contained  the  all-important  fortress 
of  Magdeburg,  the  possession  of  whose  frown- 
ing walls  carried  with  it  the  command  of  the 
Elbe,  and  virtually  made  Prussia  a  conquered 
and  tribvUny  state. 

Thi.'*  seemed  to  Frederick  William  the  cli- 
max of  his  misfortunes.  He  had  daily  infor- 
mation from  the  Csar  of  what  was  under 
consideration,  and  the  rescue  of  Silesia  by  his 
mediator  gave  him  high  hopes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Magdeburg.  But  his  poor-spirited 
behavior  wearied  even  Alexander,  who  had 
been  willing  to  atone  for  desertion  by  inter- 
vention, but  toward  the  end  became  very  cold. 
When  the  King  desired  permission  to  plead 
in  person  for  Magdeburg,  Napoleon  refused. 
Tho  Prussian  case  might  be  presented  by 
counsel.  Goltz  was  speedily  summoned  to  the 
task,  but  though  he  was  always  about  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  French  emperor,  he 
never  secured  it. 

NAPOI.tX).N  ANIi  KiVtiKS   I.Olii.SA  OF  I'KUSSIA. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  Prussia's  affairs 
that  the  King,  after  much  urging,  consented 
to  summon  his  Queen.  The  rumors  and  in- 
sinuations concerning  the  Czars  undue  ad- 
miration of  her,  so  industriously  spread  by 
Napoleon,  had  made  him  over-sensitive;  but 
as  a  last  resOTt  he  felt  the  need  of  her  pre.s- 
ence.  She  came  with  a  singk*  idea  to  nuike 
the  cause  of  Magdeburg  her  own.  She  had 
suffered  under  we  maneious  innumidoe  of 
Napoleon  regarding  her  character;  she  had 
shared  the  disgrace  of  the  Berlin  war  party 
in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt; 
she  had  been  a  wayfarer  among  a  disgraced 
and  helpless  people;  but  her  spirit  was  not 
broken,  and  she  announced  her  visit  with  all 
the  dignity  of  her  station.  The  court  carriage 
in  which  she  drove,  accompanied  by  her  ladies 
in  waiting,  reached  Tilsit  on  .July  6,  and  drew 
up  before  the  door  of  the  artisan  under  whose 
roof  were  the  rooms  of  her  husband.  Officers 
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and  statesmen  were  gathered  to  receive  and 
encourage  hef  with  ^)od  advice;  but  she 
waved  them  away  with  an  earnest  call  for 
quiet,  80  that  she  might  collect  her  ideas. 

In  a  moment  Napoleon  was  announced.  As 
he  climbed  the  narrow  stairway  she  rose  to 
meet  him.  Friend  and  foe  agree  as  to  her 
beauty,  h^r  taste,  and  her  manners;  her  prea- 
ence,  in  a  vviiite  dress  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  with  a  pearl  diadem  on  her  hrow,  was 
queenly.  In  her  husband's  apartment  she  was 
the  hostess,  and  as  such  slio  apologized  for 
the  stair.  «  What  would  one  not  do  for  such 
an  end!»  gallantly  replied  the  somewhat 
dazzled  conqueror.  The  suppliant,  after  mak- 
ing a  few  respectful  inquiries  as  to  her  visi- 
tors welfare  and  the  effect  of  the  Northern 
dimate  on  his  health,  at  once  ammmced  the 
object  of  her  visit.  Her  manner  was  full  of 
pathos  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  recalled  how  her  country  had  been  pnn- 
ishcd  for  its  appeal  to  arms,  and  for  its  mis- 
taken confidence  in  the  traditions  of  the  fri"'';'-t 
Frederick  and  his  glory.  The  Emperor  was 
abashed  by  the  lofty  strain  of  her  address.  So 
elevated  was  her  mien  that  she  overpowered 
him;  for  the  instant  his  self-assurance  fled, 
and  he  felt  himself  but  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  felt  also  the  humiliation  of  the  contrast, 
and  was  angry.  Lonp  afterward  he  confessed 
that  she  was  mistress  of  the  conversation, 
adding  that  she  stood  with  her  head  tbmwn 
back  like  Mile.  Duchesnois  m  the  character 
of  Chimhte,  meaning  by  this  comparison  to 
stigmatize  her  attitude  and  language  as 
theatrical.  So  effective  was  hear  appeal  that 
he  felt  the  need  of  something  to  save  his  own 
role,  and  accordingly  he  bowed  her  to  a  chair, 
and  in  the  moment  thus  gained  determined  to 
strike  the  key  of  high  comedy.  Taking  up  the 
conversation  in  turn,  he  scrutinized  the  beau- 
ties of  her  person,  and,  complimenting  her 
dress,  aslud  ^riiether  the  nato^l  was  crape 
or  India  game,  t  Shall  we  talk  €i  rags  at  sach 
a  solemn  moment  ?»  she  retorted;  and  then 
proceeded  with  her  direct  plea  for  Magde- 
burg. In  the  midst  of  her  eloquence,  when 
the  Emperor  seemed  almost  overcome  by  her 
importunity,  her  meddling  husband  most  in- 
opportunely entered  the  room.  He  began  to 
argue  and  reason,  citing  his  threadbare  griev- 
ance, the  violation  of  .\nsbach  t<?rritor\',  and 
endeavoring*  to  prove  himself  to  be  right. 
Napoleon  at  once  turned  the  conversation  to 
indifferent  themes,  and  in  a  few  moments  took 
his  leave.  «  You  ask  much,«  he  said  to  the 
Queen  on  parting;  «  but  I  promise  to  think  it 
^  overji  The  oourageoua  woman  had  done  her 
best,  but  her  cause— if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  in 


the  balance  — was  lost  from  the  moment  she 
put  her  judge  in  an  inferior  position.  Her 
majestic  beuing  was  fine,  but  it  was  not 
diplomacy.  She  mijib*,  nevertheless,  have 
succeeded  had  she  been  the  wife  of  a  wi^er 
man.  Longaftorward  Napoleon  thought  she 
might  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
negotiations  if  she  had  appeared  in  their 
earlier  stages,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
she  came  too  late,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
already  virtually  closed  when  she  arrived. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  for  the 
C^ueen  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  messengers 
from  Napoleon  bringing  the  pardon  of  a 
Prussian  prisoner,  with  polite  attentions  of 
every  sort  from  his  adjutants.  She  ^^ladly 
consented  to  dine  with  Napoleon,  and  I'er- 
thier  Wiis  chosen  to  escort  her  to  his  Em- 
peror's lodging.  On  arrival  she  was  received 
with  distinction,  and  assigned  at  table  to  the 
seat  of  honor  between  the  host  and  the  Car. 
The  Emperor  was  all  politeness,  offering  un- 
welcome consolations  to  Frederick  William, 
and  expressing  astonishment  at  the  Queen's 
courage.  «  Did  you  know  my  hussars  nearly 
captured  you?»  he  said  to  her.  «I  can 
scarcely  believe  it,  sire,»  was  the  reply;  «I 
did  not  see  a  sin^^le  Frenchman."*  «But  why 
expose  yourself  thus  ?  Why  did  you  not  wsAt 
for  me  at  Weimar  ?  »  « Indeed,  sire,  I  was  not 
eager.*  There  is  a  tradition  that  Talleyrand 
was  made  anxious  by  the  good  trnd^vtanding 
which  seemed  to  prevail,  and  said  to  Napoleon 
later  in  the  evening  that  surely  he  would 
not  surrender  the  benetits  of  his  greatest 
conquest  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  woman. 
Whether  this  admonition  was  given  or  not, 
the  Emperor  was  respectful  and  polite,  but 
non-committal.  After  dinner  he  conversed 
lonj^  with  his  fair  guest.  To  her  lady  in  wait- 
ing, the  Countess  \'oss.  he  offered  snuff— a 
singular  mark  of  condescension.  Next  day, 
in  a  note  to  Josephine,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  compelled  continually  to  stand  on  his 
^ard;  and  the  day  following  (July  8)  he 
again  wrote  to  his  tlmpre^s:  «The  Queen  is 
rrally  charming,  umng  every  art  to  please  me ; 
but  be  not  jealous:  I  am  like  a  waxed  cloth 
from  which  all  that  glides  off.  It  would  cost 
me  too  much  to  play  the  gallant.*  The  Era- 
peror^B  courtesy  had  deceived  the  poor  Queen 
entirely,  and  she  is  said  to  have  returned  to 
her  husband's  lodging  at  Piktupdnen  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

On  that  very  night,  immediately  after  the 
dinner,  the  step  she  so  much  dreaded  was 
taken,  and  orders  were  given  to  conclude  the 
treaty  as  it  stood.  At  the  last  hour  Golti  se- 
cured his  interview  to  plead  the  expectations 
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awakened  in  the  Queen,  but  the  Emperor 
coldly  explained  that  hie  conduct  had  been 

politeness,  and  nothing  more;  the  house  of 
I'nissia  mif^ht  bo  plad  to  recover  a  crouTi  at 
all.  ialle>Taiid  showed  a  completed  and  tinal 
draft  of  the  treaty  ready  for  signature,  and 
said  that  his  master  was  in  haste,  that  in 
two  days  the  documents  would  be  signed. 
This  was  the  news  which  greeted  Lottifla  next 
meaning.  She  returned  at  once  to  Tikat,  her 
eyes  swollen  with  weepiiifj;  but  she  appeared 
in  a  stately  dress^  and  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  Again  she  was  the  object  of  the  most 
distinguished  courtesy  from  Napoleon's  ad- 
jutants, but  the  expected  visit  from  himself 
was  not  made.  However,  she  was  again  the 
Emperor's  honored  guest  at  his  evening  neal. 
The  host  at  once  befi:an  to  speak  of  her  cos- 
tume. « What,  tlie  Queen  of  l*ru8sia  with  a 
turban!  Purely  not  to  gratify  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  is  at  war  with  the  Turks!* 
•  Rather.  I  think,"  rei»lied  the  Queen,  «to 
propitiate  liustanit— rolling  her  large,  full 
eyes  toward  the  swarthy  Mameluke  behind 
luB  master's  chair.  She  had  the  air,  accord- 
ing to  Napoleon's  a '"count,  of  an  offended 
coquette.  After  the  meal  it  was  Murat  who 
took  the  part  filled  the  previous  evening  by 
the  Emperor.  « IIow  does  your  Majesty  pass 
the  time  at  Memel  ?»  «t  In  reading. »»  «  What 
does  your  .Majesty  read?»  «The  hisiujiy  of 
the  past.*  «  But  our  own  times  afford  actions 
worthy  of  commemoration.^  «It  is  already 
more  than  1  can  endure  to  live  in  them.* 

Before  parting.  Napoleon  spent  a  few.  mo- 
ments at  her  side,  and  at  the  end,  turning, 
pulled  from  a  bunch  a  beautiful  rose,  which 
he  offered  with  gestures  of  gallantry  and 
homage.  H^itating  a  moment,  the  Queen  at 
last  put  out  her  hand,  and  said  as  she  accepted 
it,  X  At  least  with  ^^^^]:debllr^^.'»  n  Madame,* 
came  the  frigid  reply,  « it  is  mine  to  give  and 
yours  to  aocept.»^  But  he  gave  his  arm  to 
conduct  her  to  the  carriage,  and  as  tliey  de- 
scended the  stair  together  the  disappointed 
guest  said,  in  a  sentimental  and  emotional 

1  8«e  The  Century  MAGAXPfB  fur  Novanlier,  1883, 
p.  81.  Napoleon  gave  rabfltantislljr  the  ttiB«  details  to 

Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena:  namely,  that  the  incident  of 
the  rose  occurred!  at  the  first  dinner,  aa  the  illustration 
on  the  oppo.^il*'  j  ai^c  imii'  at.  s  it.  Hut  how  couKi  the 
Queen  have  left  the  first  dinner  with  hi^  hopes  after 
such  a  reminder  of  her  position  ?  It  is  entirely  pee- 
Bible  that,  according  tu  the  widely  accepted  French 
tradition  on  which  the  picture  is  based,  she  may  sport- 
ively have  used  a  rose  she  wore  to  makr  a  test  of  Na- 
poleon's temper.  If  bo,  ho  must  have  picke<l  from  a 
bunch  and  handed  ber  a  second  one  at  the  closing  in- 
terview, ai  the  aecoiint  followed  in  the  text  baa  it, 
laatead  of  during  the  irst  iafn  dinner;  and  in  tbnt  caae 
the  act  wa8»  to  nay  tlw  least,  angsllsnt,  savoriaf  aa  it 


voice,  «ils  it  possible  that,  having  had  the 
happiness  to  see  so  near  the  man  of  the  cen- 
tury and  of  all  history,  he  will  not  afford  me 

the  possibility  iwl  the  satisfaction  of  beinf 
able  to  assure  him  ihat  he  has  put  me  under 
obligations  for  life?»  With  solemn  tone? 
Napoleon  rejdied,  •<  Madame,  I  am  to  be  pitied; 
it  is  a  fault  of  my  unlucky  star.*  Queeo 
liouisa's  own  lady  in  waiting  related  tii&t  her 
sovereign's  bitterness  overcame  her  at  the 
last,  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 
she  said,  «Sire,  you  have  cruelly  deceived 
me.»  It  is  certain  that  next  day  she  over- 
whelraed  Duroc  with  reproaches;  but  she 
afterward  frankly  confessed  that  she  could 
recall  no  definite  promise  made  by  Napoleon. 
To  Talleyrand  she  said,  with  fine  sareaam, 
that  only  two  persons  regretted  her  having 
come  to  Tilsit  "he  and  she.  Her  duty,  she 
believed,  as  a  loving  wife,  as  a  tender  mother, 
as  the  queen  of  her  people^  was  fulfilled;  but 
her  heart  was  broken.  Queen  Mnn-  nf  KngLaiivl 
said  of  the  loss  of  Calais,  « iShould  they  open 
my  heart,  they  will  find  the  name  of  Cdahi 
inscribed  in  bloody  letters  withinj»  Queen 
Louisa  pathetically  recalled  this  moan;  abe 
could  say  the  same  of  Magdeburg. 

The  treaty  with  Prussia,  signed  two  days 
later,  did  not  modify  in  the  least  the  terms 
arran^jed  with  Alexander,  and  for  six  years 
that  country  remained  in  a  mutilated  and  con- 
quered condition,  compelled  to  obey  with  out- 
ward respect  the  behests  of  Na|>oleon.  Ewry 
domain  she  had  ov^iied  west  of  the  Elbe  went 
to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  circle  of 
Kottbus  went  to  Saxony,  the  Polish  provinces 
of  south  Pnissia  and  new  east  Prussia  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  circle  of 
Bielofltok  to  Russia.  Napoleon  repeatedly 
ufi^ed  the  ('zar  to  seize  Memel  and  the  strip 
of  Prussian  land  east  of  the  Niemen;  but 
Alexander  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
neighbor,  and  firmly  refused;  mweover,  he 
verbally  stipulated  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Hohenzollern  lands  by  French  troops  at  an 
early  date.    Nominally,  therefore,  the  King 

did  of  a  tannt^  and  being  a  needless  reminder  of  ber  6nt 
efforts  and  tibeir  fntility. 

XnTi".  —  Mr.  Myrbach  s  picture  foHows  Marl><  i('.-= 
r.iunt  of  ihe  incident:  « It  is  saitl  ihul  in  yrder  Uj  rtUic 
t  nis  important  town  ( \l;i;riit'burgl,  the  Queen  of  Prussia, 
during  dinner,  used  all  tlie  methods  of  frieodlinees  OBtil 
Napoleon,  to  change  the  eonvemtion,  praised  «atip«rt» 
rose  that  the  Queen  wa«  wearing.  The  storj-  goes  that 
she  «aid,  <  Will  your  Majesty  have  thiB  rose  in  exchange 
for  Mrifjiii'l'iirix '.' '  I'('rhii]iH  it  would  h;ive  lu'en  v-iii^  .tl- 
tous  to  accept,  i>ut  the  Hmperor  van  too  practical  » 
man  to  let  himself  bo  caught  by  a  pretty  offer,  and  it  10 
avnred  that  while  praisiiig  the  beauty  of  tiis  rose  and 
of  the  hand  whicb  offered  it,  he  did  not  take  the  flower.* 
(Uarbof  s  •  Menoirs,*  p.  232.) 
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of  Pruasia  regained  sovereignty  over  less 
than  half  of  hn  former  territory.  For  this 
oonaideralion  h«       to  pay  an  indefinite  but 

enormous  and  almost  impossible  indemnity, 
which  was  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  war. 
To  guarantee  this  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  army  was,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  de- 
mand, still  left  quartored  in  the  Hohenzollern 
lands,  so  that  the  I'russian  people  were  daily 
reminded  of  their  disgrace,  as  well  as  irri- 
tated by  extortionate  taxation.  First  and 
last,  the  war  cost  Prussia,  in  the  support  of 
the  French  army  and  in  actual  contributions 
to  France,  over  a  milliard  of  francs— aboot 
the  gross  national  income  of  thirteen  years. 
The  process  of  Prussian  consolidation  begun 
three  years  before  was  thus  hastened.  What 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  called  a  masterpiece  of  de- 
struction turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  birth  for  the  nation.  But 
ue  royal  pair  were  stricken  down:  the  hifi^- 
sonled  Queen  died,  three  years  later,  of  cha- 
grin; the  King  lived  to  see  his  people  strong 
once  more,  but  in  a  sort  of  obstructing  stu- 
por, being  always  an  nncompromising  con- 
servative. WTien  he  died,  in  1840,  he  left  to 
his  successor  a  legacy  of  smothered  popular 
discontent. 

THE  PATH  OP  NAPOLBONIC  BMPHtB. 

The  treaties  of  Tilsit  between  France  and 
Russia  were  'signed  on  July  7.  The  princi- 
pal personages  engaged  on  both  sides  in  this 
grand  scene  of  reconciliation  were  on  that 
day  reciprocally  decorated  with  orders  of 
both  courts,  while  the  impt-rial  guards  of 
both  emperors  received  food  and  drink  for  a 
great  festivity.  Next  day  Napoleon  paid  his 
iarewell  visit.  At  his  morning  toilet  he  had 
his  valet  loosen  the  threads  which  fastened 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  his  coat, 
and  as  the  Czar  advanced  to  meet  him  he 
asked  in  audible  tones  permission  to  decorate 
the  first  grenadier  of  Russia.  .\  veteran  named 
Lazaref  was  summoned  from  the  ranks,  and 
with  a  wrench  the  Emperor  tore  off  his  cross, 
and  fastened  it  on  the  breast  of  the  peasant. 
The  welkin  rang  with  applause,  while  Laz<iref 
kissed  his  benefactor's  hands  and  the  hem  of 
hu  coat.  Nest  day  Alexander  crossed  the 
Niemen.  Savary  went  with  him  as  a  FVmch 
envoy,  partly  to  keep  up  the  ("z;ir's  ronr:if];e 
and  spirits,  which  would  be  endangered  by  the 
snilen  h  lor  of  the  court  circles  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg, partly  to  study  the  temper  of  the 
Russian  peo])le. 

To  the  last  moment  of  their  intercourse 
the  Czar  aj^teared  to  be  under  the  spell  of 


Napoleon  s  seductive  poweiiB.  He  came  as  a 
conquered  prince;  he  left  wiCb  an  hmKMraUe 
pea^  with  the  friendship  of  his  magnani- 
mous conqueror,  and  with  an  unsmirched  im- 
perial dignity.  He  had  saved  his  recent  allj 
from  des&uction,  and  had  secured  a  small  m- 
crease  of  territory  for  himself;  for  the  futmv 
there  were  Finland  and  the  fairest  portion  of 
Turkey.  But  in  a  few  days  the  magic  began 
to  pass.  He  had  not  secured  Gonstantinople. 
and  he  had  promised  to  evacuate  Wallachii 
and  Moldavia;  he  had  not  secured  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Prussia;  he  had  risked  a 
rupture  with  England;  he  had«  above  all,  sub- 
mitted to  the  creation  of  a  state  which,  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  another  name,  was  but  the 
germ  of  a  reconstructed  Poland.  It  began  to 
appear  as  if  he  had  been  wheedled.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  such  bitter  reflec- 
tions made  their  appearance  very  soon;  but 
they  were  repressed,  at  first  fkom  pnro  ahaine, 
and  afterward  from  stem  necessUT;  ^"^'^^^ 
England  began  to  vent  her  anger.  But  the 
Russians  themselves  could  not  be  repressed. 
Before  long  Salary  was  hated  and  abued  by 
the  public,  the  more  becau.^e  he  "*^lT!tahtH 
his  ascendancy  over  the  Cziir.  The  reports 
sent  home  by  the  former  police  agent  were 
clever  and  instructive,  but  theff  pictnrai  of 
factional  disputes  and  Oriental  plots  at  court, 
of  aristocratic  luxury  and  general  poverty,  of 
popular  superstition  and  barbarous  manners, 
were  not  reassuring,  and  confirmed  in  his 
Emperor's  mind  the  doubts  the  latter  had  felt 
from  the  beginning  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
alliance  consummated  at  Tilsit. 

Napoleon  left  for  Konigsberg  the  same  day 
on  which  he  bade  adieu  to  Alexander.  }U> 
route  was  by  way  of  Dresden.  He  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  deceived.  The  peace 
of  Ehirope,  he  said,  was  in  St.  Petersburg; 
the  affairs  of  the  world  were  there.  But 
he  had  gained  much.    The  outposts  of  his 
empire  were  established,  and  from  one  of 
them  he  could  touch  with  his  hand  the  en- 
chanted East.  He  had  secured  the  temporary 
cooperation  of  Russia,  and  with  that  as  a 
beginning  lu  might  consolidate  the  Continent 
against  Englantl.  and  complete  the  stagife  in 
his  progress  now  gained.  Above  all,  he  ^ouid 
at  once  restore  the  confidence  of  FV^nlbe  by 
tiie  prodwmition  of  peace  and  the  upbuiNding 
of  her  prosperity.    To  be  sure,  he  had  ff  im;- 
cast  a  division  of  his  prospective  Eastern 
emphre  with  Russia,  he  had  left  Prossis  out- 
raged and  bleeding,  and  Austria  was  uneasy 
and  suspiciously  reserved ;  but  he  had  ehcH?k- 
mated  them  all  in  the  menace  of  a  restored 
Pohind,  while  their  financial  weakneas  and 
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rniliuiry  exhatuition,  combined  with  the  recip- 
rocal jealousies  of  their  dynasties,  might  be 
rt'lied  on  to  prevent  their  immediate  hnstility. 
Besides,  while  he  had  sung  a  certain  tuae  at 
Tilsit,  in  the  future  he  would,  as  lie  earcas- 
ticaUy  said  somewhat  latw,  have  to  sing  it 
only  according  to  the  written  score. 

But  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purposes  and  real- 
ise the  poenbilitieB  which  were  indicated  in 
the  treaties  of  Tilsit,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  fate  of  Sweden  and  the  Hanse  towns 
having  been  virtually  settled,  there  remained 
three  anall  maritime  states  in  Europe  which 
still  maintained  a  nominal  neutrality  — Den- 
mark, i'ortuf^al,  and  Etruria.  To  each  of  these 
a  sumraoiis  was  to  be  addressed,  and  he  wrote 
'  the  necessary  and  preliminary  directions  at 
Dresden.  They  must  choose  between  England 
and  France.  Between  the  lines  it  was  clear 
that  their  precious  naval  armaments— ships, 
arsenals,  stores,  and  men— must  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor.  On  Napoleon's  own 
principle  that  xa  thing  must  needs  be  done 
before  the  annoiiiioenMnt  your  plan,»  this 
WM  his  intention*  At  jDresden,  also,  was 
promulgated  the  new  constitution  of  War- 
saw. Modeled  on  that  of  France  it  was  far 
from  liberal;  but  it  abolished  serfdom,  made 
all  citizens  equal  before  the  law,  and  intro- 
duced the  civil  code. 

In  1804  Portugal  had  purchased  her  neu- 
trality for  the  duration  of  the  war  with  the 
sum  of  sixteen  millions.  She  was  now  ordered 
to  close  her  ports  to  the  English,  to  seize  all 
British  goods  and  shipi^,  and  finally  to  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain.  Junot,  formerly 
imperial  ambaasn  !f>r  at  Lisbon,  was  de- 
spatched with  27,000  men,  designated  as  a 
•corps  of  obsenration,*  to  be  ready  on  the 
frontier  to  enforce  the  command.  In  reply, 
England  seized  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  kept 
it  in  security  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  late  campaigns  in  Poland  and  Prussia, 
King  Louis  of  Etruria  had  died,  and  his  help- 
less widow,  the  Spanish  infanta,  Maria  l/ouiaa, 
acting  as  regent  for  her  young  son,  iiad  ad- 
mitted the  ^glish  to  the  harbor  of  Leghorn. 
Prince  Eugene  was  now  ordered  to  take  an- 
other "  corps  of  observation  »  of  6000  men. 
and  drive  them  out.  lie  did  so  promptly. 
Duroc  at  once  suggested  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister that  Napoleon  would  like  some  proposi- 
tion for  the  indemnification  of  Maria  Louisa 
for  the  loss  of  Etruria— say  one  portion  of 
Portugal  for  her,  and  the  rest  for  Godoy,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace. 

This  «  deformity »  removed  from  the  Italian 
neninsiila,  it  revealed  a  still  greats  one— the 
fact  that  the  Papal  States  disturbed  the  con- 


nection between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  Naples.  Pius  VII.,  returning  didllusioned 
and  embittered  after  the  coronation  cere- 
mony, and  finding  that  his  temporal  weapons 
had  failed  him,  had  taken  a  stand  with  his 
spiritual  armor.  It  has  already  been  recalU  d 
that  he  began  to  refuse  everything  Xapoleon 
desired, —the  coronation  as  Western  emperor, 
the  extension  of  the  Concordat  to  Venice,  the 
confirmation  of  bishops  appointed  in  Framce 
and  Italy  by  the  temporal  power,  the  annul- 
ment of  Jerome's  marriage,  the  recognition 
of  Joseph's  royalty,— except  in  retom  for  a 
(jiuirantee  of  his  own  independence  and  neu- 
trality—in short,  he  feebly  abjured  the 
French  alliance  and  all  its  works.  There  now 
came  a  demand  from  Napoleon  that  hence* 
forth  there  should  be  as  many  French  cardi- 
nals  as  Roman,  that  the  agents  of  hostile 
powers  should  be  banished  from  the  l-apai 
States,  and  that  the  papal  ports  shonld  be 
closed  to  England.  The  Emperor  was  weary, 
too,  of  the  petty  squabbles  in  connection  with 
the  Orarch,  of  the  threats  to  sKcommnmcate 
him  and  declare  his  thione  vacant.  Did  they 
mean  to  i)ut  him  in  a  convent  and  whip  him 
like  Louis  the  Pious?  If  not,  let  the  full 
powers  of  an  ambassador  be  sent  to  the  car- 
dinal  legate  at  Paris;  in  any  case,  let  there  be 
an  end  to  menaces.  At  the  same  time  Eugene 
showed  to  Pius  a  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
and  which,  though  marked  confidential,  was 
intended  to  be  thus  shown.  It  contained  the 
threat  that  his  stepfather  contemplated  a 
council  of  the  Galilean,  Italian,  German,  and 
Polish  churches  to  liberate  those  peoples  from 
the  domination  of  Koman  priests.  The  pontiff 
was  terrified,  and  hastened  to  yield  the  most 
preeshig  demands  made  m  the  letter  wMch  he 
had  himself  received,  among  them  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  negotiator.  But  he  childishly  re- 
fused the  letter  of  the  Emperor's  demand,  and 
commissioned,  not  the  French  cardinal  legate 
at  Paris,  but  an  Italian  cardinal.  Napoleon 
notified  tlip  See  that  he  would  treat  only 
with  liayunne,  the  French  cardinal  at  Paris, 
and  that  longer  dallying  would  compel  him 
to  annex  Ancona,Urbino,and  Macerata  to  the 
kinp-dnni  of  Italy.  Pius  yielded  at  once,  nomi- 
nating iiayanne,  agreeing  to  enter  the  feder- 
ation with  PYance,  and  promising  to  crovra 
Napoleon :  l>ut  the  annexation  took  ])lace  quite 
as  expeditiously  as  the  surrender— was,  in 
fact,  complete  before  it! 

Of  the  three  minor  sea  powers,  Denmark, 
commanding  as  she  did  the  gateway  of  the 
Baltic,  was  far  the  most  important.  Bema- 
dotte  was  already  on  her  borders  with  an 
amy.  She  was  notified  by  him  that  she  must 
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declare  war  against  England  immediately,  or 
lose  all  her  Continental  possessions.  Her 
government  promised  to  ooey,  but  procras- 
tinated.   It  has  been  claimed  that  English 
spies  at  Tilsit  had  caug:ht  scraps  of  the  bar- 
gain contained  in  the  secret  articles,  and 
that  the  Portland  cabinet,  in  which  Canning 
was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Castle- 
reagh  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  had  divined 
the  rest.    It  is  now  known  that  Canning  be- 
lieved there  were  no  secret  articles,  but  was 
convinced  that  the  two  emperors  had  reached 
a  secret  understandiiur  hostile  to  England. 
During  the  emnmer  the  ministry  received 
what  they  called  the  nut  [  ositive  informa- 
tion—what was  its  extent  and  how  it  was 
obtained  have  never  been  made  known— that 
the  fVench  intoided  to  tavade  Holstefai  and 
force  Denmark  to  close  the  Sound  to  British 
commerce.    The  danger  seemed  imminent: 
the  Danish  fleet  contained  no  fewer  than 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates, 
Tiine  bricks,  and  a  number  of  gunboats.  Such 
a  reinforcement  of  the  French  navy  would 
put  it  agun  on  a  war  footing.   The  English 
ministry,  therefore,  offered  to  defend  Ben- 
mark,  guarantee  her  colonies,  and  f^ve  her 
every  means  of  defense,  naval,  military,  and 
peewiiaiy,  if  only  she  would  surrender  her 
fleet  to  England,  to  be  restored  in  the  event 
of  peace.  The  Danish  regent  was  already 
committed  to  France,  and  did  not  accept.  Ac- 
cordingly the  English  army  under  Cathcart 
landed,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen,  while 
the  fleet  bombarded  it  for  three  days,  until 
the  government  agreed  to  their  stipulation. 
This  shameful  deed  of  high-handed  violence 
must  be  laid  at  Canning's  door.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  the  humiliation  of  a  flne  people, 
to  their  loss  of  Norway,  and  nlthnately  of 
Schleswig  and  llolstein.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
politic to  the  highest  degree,  making  thf^  ( 'zar 
a  bitter  enemy  of  England  for  four  yeard. 
The  wretched  country,  in  distraction,  threw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  Bernadotte.  fhristian 
VII.  had  long  been  an  imbecile,  and  his  son, 
F^derick  VI.,  though  energetic  and  well 
meaning,  turned  Denmark  into  another  vas- 
sal state  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  sign^  October  30,  1807. 

b  none  of  theur  many  sovereignties  had 
the  incapacity  of  the  Bourbons  been  more 
completely  demonstrated  than  in  Spain.  With 
intermittent  ilickerings,  the  light  of  that  fa- 
mous land  had  been  steadily  growing  dimmer 
ever  since  I^ouis  XIV.  exultingly  declared  that 
the  Pyrenees  had  ceased  to  exist.  Stripped 
of  her  colonial  supremacist  shattered  in  naval 
power,  redneed  to  pay  tribote  to  Fnm,  she 
Vol.  U.-68. 


looked  silently  on  while  Napoleon  trafficked 
with  her  lands,  mourning  that  even  the  mem- 
ory of  her  former  glories  was  fsding  ont  in 
foreign  countries.  The  proud  people  them- 
selves had,  however,  never  forgotten  their 
past;  with  each  successive  humiliation  their 
irritation  grew  more  extreme,  and  soon  after 
Trafalgar  they  made  an  effort  to  organize 
under  the  crown  prince  against  the  scan- 
dalous regime  of  Godoy.  Both  parties  sought 
French  support,  and  the  quarrel  was  fomented 
from  Vims  until  the  whole  country  was  tom 
by  the  most  serious  dissensions. 

When,  in  tiie  previons  year,  Prussia  de- 
clared war,  and  the  French  legions  were 
about  to  face  those  trained  in  the  school  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Russian  envoy  hi  Madrid  to  win 
the  support  of  Spain  for  the  coalition.  Eng- 
land, too,  at  the  same  moment  threatened  to 
make  the  South  American  colonies  indepen- 
dent if  she  did  not  consent.  Godoy  was  per- 
suaded that  Napoleon  had  at  last  found  his 
match,  if  not  his  master,  and  on  October  14 
issoed  a  mamf esto  couched  for  the  most  part 
m  ambigtMiis  terms,  bnt  clearly  annoaocmg 
war  a.^  an  immediate  necessity.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  its  date  was  that  of  the  dsy  on 
which  was  fonght  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
after  hearing  the  news  of  that  event  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  hastened  to  make  his 
submission  in  the  name  of  the  King.  Napo- 
leon tmTied  pale  as  he  read  the  news  (»f  the 
contemplated  defection,  which  reached  him 
at  Berlin;  he  never  forgave  the  treachery, 
although  for  the  time  he  feigned  ignorance  of 
its  existence.  The  renewal  of  Charles  IV.'s 
submissior  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  de- 
mand that  Uie  Spanish  fleet  should  proceed 
to  Tonlon,  tiiat  the  King  should  send  15,000 
men  to  oppose  a  possible  English  landing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  the  same  time 
undertake  the  sustenance  of  2o,(XX)  Prussian 
prisoners  of  war,  while  thenceforward  he 
must  rigidly  enforce  the  embargo  on  English 
trade  in  ail  Spanish  ports  and  markets. 

These  demuids  the  weak  and  contemptible 
government  coald  not  resist.  Godoy  and  the 
Queen  resumed  their  scandalous  living,  while 
the  King  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  cut  olf 
his  son  Ferdinand  from  the  succession.  The 
young  prince  had  the  people's  sympathy;  but 
although  he  had  sought  Napoleon's  favor,  and 
wished  to  marry  the  Empress  Josephine's 
daughter,  there  was  no  response,  aad  he  re- 
mained impotent  before  an  administration 
apparently  supported  by  France.  He  was 
soon  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  his  father's  life.  Before  the  summer 
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of  1^)7  closed,  everything  waa  ripe  for  Napo- 
leon's contemplated  intenrention  to  tregen* 

erate»  Spain. 

Such  was  the  han'-est  of  Tilait  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations— a  harvest  which  to  the 
last  the  Emperor  claimed  that  Talleyrand  had 
sown.  As  to  its  of  >  ft  in  Fr:inco,  Mettemich, 
then  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris,  declared 
that  men  sat  in  the  caf^s  coldly  discussing 
an  entire  reconstniction  of  Europe— two  em- 
pires, and  seventeen  now  kingjdoni?  with  now 
sovereigns  either  from  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  imperial  houses!  «  Rhapsodies,*  he  raid, 
«  which  proved  that  all  Europe  might  crum- 
ble without  exciting  a  single  emotion  of  '-or- 
row,  astonishment,  or  satisfaction  in  u  peo- 
ple degraded  beneath  all  others,  beneath  all 
imagination,  and  which,  worn  out.  demoral- 
ized to  the  {)oint  where  even,'  trace  of  even 
national  feeling  is  wiped  out,  by  nineteen 
years  of  revolution  and  crimes,  now  looks  on 
with  cold-blooded  indifference  at  what  is 
passing  beyond  its  own  frontiers.  Wise  men 
tiiink  that  the  trMties,  being  as  advantageous 
to  Russia  as  to  France,  necessarily  contain  a 
germ  which  in  developing  will  prove  dan- 
gerous to  the  latter.)*  In  reality  there  was 
not  now  a  state  in  Europe  towanl  which  the 
French  empire  did  not  stand  in  strained  rela- 
tions, not  a  nationality  besides  the  French 
wiiich  did  not  feel  its  self-respect  wounded, 
and  resent  the  abasement. 

THB  SPLENDORS  OF  PAUIS  AND  THE  UNinCA* 
TION  OF  FRANCE. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  panorama  which 
the  Emperor  unfolded  in  Paris.  He  reached 
St.  Clond  quietly  on  the  evening  of  Jvly  27. 

The  people  of  Paris  learned  the  news  inci- 
dentally, and  burst  into  spontaneous  rejoic- 
ings, illuminating  the  city,  and  sending  ad- 
dreeses  in  which  the  trams  of  adulation  were 
exhausted.  Napoleon  was  no  longer  an  actor 
in  merely  human  history:  he  was  a  man  of 
the  heroic  age;  he  was  beyond  admiration; 
nothing  but  love  could  rise  to  hi&  lofty  place. 

On  Au^ist  Ifj  the  Emperor  opened  the 
legislature  in  person.  « Since  your  last  ses- 
8ion,»  he  said,  tnew  wars,  new  triumphs,  new 
treaties,  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.)*  If 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  still  reipied,  he 
continued,  it  was  due  to  the  sincere  friend- 
ship he  felt  for  the  Czar.  A  French  prince 
wouM  rule  on  the  Elbe,  and  would  know  how 
to  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  while  ever 
mindful  of  his  most  sacred  duties.  Saxony 
had  recovered  her  independence,  the  peoples 
of  Dantzic  and  the  dachy  of  Warsaw  their 


country  and  their  rights.  Ail  nations  rejoiced 
to  see  the  dtreftil  infloenee  of  Ehiglaod  de* 
Btroyed.  France  was  united  to  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  by  its  laws,  by  th  o  f ederative 
s]^tem  to  the  countries  of  Holland,  Switaer- 
hind,  and  Italy;  her  new  relations  with  RiMBii 
were  cemented  l)y  reciprocal  esteom.  In  all 
this,  he  athmied,  the  pole-star  had  liee-n  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  dearer  to  hini  ihda 
his  own  glory.  He  would  like  maritime  peace, 
and  for  its  sake  would  overlook  the  exasper- 
ations caused  by  a  people  tossed  and  torn  bj 
party  strife.  Whatever  happened,  he  would 
be  worthy  of  his  people,  as  they  had  slu  wi 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  him.   Their  1t- 
havior  in  his  absence  had  only  increased  bL^ 
esteem  for  their  character.  He  bad  thongfai 
of  Several  measures  to  Simplify  and  perfect 
their  institutions. 

This  picture  uf  martial  and  political  re- 
nown, painted  by  a  master  who  had  in  cee 
campaip:n  changed  the  mennin-x  of  his  titte 
from  ita  primitive  sense  of  military  ruler  f/» 
its  later  and  grander  one  of  chief  among  anti 
over  princes,  thus  realizing  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Emjiire.  could  not  but  please  the 
fancy  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  gener- 
ous, imaginative,  forgiving  people.  The  im- 
pression  was  heightened  by  their  Empeiw's 
activity  in  keeping  faith  as  to  their  own 
prosperity.  As  after  Austerlitz,  his  first  care 
was  now  finance.  The  new  commercial  code 
was  promulgated,  and  it  proved  scarcely  less 
satisfactory  to  the  merchants  than  the  civil 
code  had  been  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
Bank  of  France  was  immediately  compelled 
to  lower  its  rate  of  discount,  and  a  council 
was  held  to  consider  how  Italy  and  the  Rhine 
Confederation  could  he  made  trilmtuy  to 
French  industry  and  commerce.  RcK^nrse 
was  also  had  to  the  measures  of  internal  de- 
velopment by  the  execution  of  great  public 
works  which  had  been  began  aftw  Ansterliti, 
but  were  suspend'  :!  1m  furo  .Tena. 

Before  the  last  campaign  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  vari- 
ous portions  of  France.  During  every  halt 
th"  Iviiperor  would  mount  his  horse,  and,  at- 
tended occasionally  by  one  or  more  of  the 
local  officials,  bnt  usnally  only  by  Rustan  or 
an  adjutant,  would  gallop  hiUier  and  thither, 
pfatberinfj  information,  examining  conditions, 
and  making  suggestions.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  would  throw  off  a  sketch  of  needed 
improvements:  public  buildings,  almshouse^ 
roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  town  streets,  moun- 
tain passes— anything,  in  short,  which  would 
arouse  local  enthusiasm  and  benefit  the  coun- 
try at  hirge.  Many— most^  perhaps— of  these 
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schemes  remained  inchoate;  but  many  of  the 
grand^  von  «x:eeated,  umI  Napoleon  has 
left  Ilia  Impress  as  indelibly  on  France  itself 
as  upon  its  society.  The  routes  of  the  Sim- 

glon  and  Mont  Cenis,  the  great  canals  which 
ind  together  the  river  aystema,  the  reetora- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Deni.-,  ihr  quays 
of  the  Seine  in  Paris,  the  p'fat  Triumphal 
Arch,  the  Vendome  Column,  the  Street  of 
Peace,  the  Street  of  Rivoli,  the  bridges  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  the  Arts— tliese  are 
some  of  the  magnificent  enterprises  due  to 
his  initiative.  Sneh  vnakE  were  pushed 
throughout  the  summer  of  1807  by  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  laborers  and  artisans, 
while  local  workshops  were  opened  in  every 
department  to  fomish  employment  to  all  who 
could  not  otherwise  find  it.  The  political 
economist  may  lift  his  eyebrows  and  shru|^ 
his  shoulders  in  contemplating  such  shifts; 
bnt  they  were  imperial  uiifts,  and  created  a 
high  degree  of  comfort  at  tlie  time,  while 
they  satisfied  in  permanency  that  passion  for 
beauty  in  utility  which  does  not  enter  as  an 
element  into  the  science  of  selfishness. 

Closely  connected  with  this  policy  was  a 
measure  of  Napoleon's  already  referred  to, 
but  little  known.  In  some  respects  it  was 
more  successful  than  any  other;  it  certainly 
is  most  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  evil 
aimed  at  was  cured  at  the  time,  and  the  per- 
manttit  qvestion  is  less  acute  in  modem 
IVance  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
For  years  past  there  had  been  chronic  distress 
among  the  agricultural  classes  in  some  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  France,  notably  in  the 
northeast.  This  was  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Jews  in  large  numbers.  The  stringent 
bws  of  the  old  r^iune  had  crowded  that  un- 
fortunate people  out  of  every  occnpation  but 
two— peddling  and  money-lending.  In  both  of 
these  they  became  experts,  and  when  eman- 
cipated the  Revolvtion  they  used  their 
liberty,  not  to  widen  their  activities,  but  to 
intensify  the  evils  of  the  monopoly  which 
they  had  secured.  Since  1791  large  numbers 
of  Polish  and  German  Jews  had  established 
themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine; 
and  reaching  hands  across  that  stream  to 
their  kinsfolk  on  the  left  bank,  they  combined 
to  strip  the  French  peasantry  bj  the  familiar 
arts  of  barter  and  usury,  which  need  not  be 
described  here,  until  in  a  few  years  they  were 
creditors  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions, and  had  become  extensive  landed  pro- 
prietors. They  were  never  seen  to  labor  with 
their  hands,  and  having  no  family  name,  they 
evaded  the  conscription  laws  with  impunity, 
while  the  courts  of  justice  became  their  hum> 


ble  servants  in  enforcing  the  collection  of 
scandalous  debts  or  in  the  foreclosure  of  in- 
flated mortgages. 

In  the  previous  year  (180fi)  a  temporary 
decree  had  suspended  all  legal  executions  in 
certun  districts,  and  many  Jews  of  the  better 
class  made  ready  to  bow  before  the  coming 
tempest  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
government.  Napoleon,  aware  that  the  Old 
Testament  law  was  civil  and  political  as  well 
as  religious,  shrewdly  asked  advice  from  these 
and  other  men  of  the  more  enlightened  sort. 
It  was  agreed  to  call  a  council,  ilie  Emperor 
SOmnMmed  his  prefects  to  name  its  members, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  represent  the 
government  at  its  sessions.  Decisions  taken 
by  this  assembly  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
general  Sanhedrim  of  all  Europe.  Thr  ar^^em- 
bly  of  French  Israelites  met  in  I'aris  during 
the  latter  partuf  1806,  and  after  due  delibera- 
tion gave  satisfactory  answers  to  a  carefully 
prepared  set  of  questions  propounded  by  the 
government  commission.  In  1807  the  eco- 
nomical dtuatkm  had  iiev«rtheieBs  become 
graver.  The  Sanhedrim  met  early  in  Febru- 
ary.  They  vied  in  flf^ttt^ry  with  the  Koman 
pri^thood,  setting  the  miperial  eagle  above 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  ble^ng  the 
letters  X  and  J  with  those  of  the  Jehovah  in  a 
monogram  for  the  adornment  of  their  meet- 
ing-place. On  March  4  they  issued  a  decree 
which  is  still  the  basis  of  religious  instruction 
among  Jewish  youth.  They  forbade  polygamy, 
and  admitted  the  principle  of  civil  marriage 
without  anathema;  they  ordered  all  Israelites 
to  treat  those  who  believe  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;is  fellow-citizens 
and  brothers,  to  obey  the  civil  and  military 
laws,  including  that  of  conscription,  and  to 
train  their  children  to  indu.stry  and  handi- 
work; they  alsn  invited  them  to  enter  the 
learned  professions,  and  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  country  by  the  i)u reha.se  of  public 
obligations.  U.sury  was  absolutely  forbidden, 
the  Israelite  being  enjoined  as  a  religious 
precept  to  make  no  distinction  in  money 
transactions  between  Hebrew  and  Christian. 
The  minutest  details  of  the  whole  transaction 
were  foreseen  and  regulated  by  Napoleon,  and 
may  be  studied  in  his  correspondence  with 
his  ministers. 

A  year  later,  after  careful  and  mature  de- 
liberation, there  appeared  an  imperial  decree, 
not  onlj  organizing  the  Jewish  Church  and 
regulatmg  its  relations  with  the  state,  but 
detining  the  civil  and  political  status  of 
Hebrews.  They  were  pronounced  to  be  citi- 
zens like  other  men;  but  they  COUld  not  exact 
hi^r  interest  than  five  per  cent,  while  if 
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they  should  demand  over  ten  they  should  be 
puinshed  for  wary.  Every  Jew  In  the  north- 

eastern  department  must  have  a  license  to 
do  hu  MTiess,  and  a  notarial  authorization  for 
pawniirokerage.  Any  Jew  not  domiciled  at 
the  moment  in  Alsace  might  not  thereafter 
acquire  domicile  in  that  department,  and  could 
do  so  in  others  only  by  becoming  a  landowner 
and  tilling  the  soil.  Every  Jew  should  be 
liable  to  military  service,  and,  unlike  his 
Christian  fellow-citizens,  might  not  provide 
a  substitute;  moreover,  he  must  adopt  and 
use  a  family  name.  This  stringent  law  was 
rigidly  enforced,  except  in  Bordeaux,  the 
Cirnnde,  and  the  1  Andes,  where  no  offense 
had  been  given.  Its  effect  was  steady  and 
flnre.  Before  long  first  one  and  tiien  anothw 
Israelite  was  exempted  from  its  rigors,  until 
finally,  in  1812,  the  department  or  the  man 
still  subject  to  its  provisions  was  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  From  that  day  to  this 
there  has  scarcely  been  in  Prance  what  is 
known  elsewhere  as  the  Jewish  question. 
Hebrews  are  found  in  every  line  of  human 
activity;  they  have  the  same  civil,  political, 
and  reli^iious  standing  as  men  of  other  blood 
and  confessions;  they  are  illustrious  infinance, 
in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts.  They 
are,  moreover,  passionate  patriots,  and  to 
the  casual  observer  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  mien  and  appearance  from  other  citizens. 
The  tempera:^  contravention  of  the  civil 
code,  both  as  to  spirit  and  letter,  by  the 
notorious  decree  above  referred  to  has  been 
so  beneficent  that  it  has  for  the  most  part 
escaped  any  criticism  or  even  remark. 

While  in  ways  like  these  the  clutch  of  the 
usurer  was  relaxed  and  the  general  well-being 
promoted,  measures  were  taken  to  crown  the 
work  by  a  stable  iijitem  of  finance.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  two  years  before  the  Emperor 
had  saved  the  public  credit  by  the  direct  ex- 
penditure of  the  Anstriaa  war  indemnity.  It 
was  his  fixed  principle  tiiat  France  should  not 

(To  bet 


Biy  for  his  wars  except  with  her  cluldr^ 
e  knew  too  well  the  thrift  of  the  ^Hnle 

nation  and  the  greed  of  the  lower  claaaoi  to 

jeopardize  their  pfood  will  either  by  the  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  or  by  the  increase  of  tax 
rates.  The  panic  of  1805  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  virtual  failure  of  a  banker^' 
syndicate  which  made  advances  to  the 
enitnent  on  its  taxes  and  on  the  annuu. 
Spamsh  oontrihntion  as  well.  In  1807  the 
war  indemnity  exacted  from  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  Westphalia  was  used  for  a  double  pur- 
pose, the  creation  of  two  funds:  one  to  fur- 
nish an  immediate  supply  of  caaih  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  other  to  replace  the 
bankers'  syndicate  by  making  advances  ob 
the  taxes  whenever  required.  There  was 
therefore  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation, 
work  was  abundant,  and  under  the  forcing 
process  the  wheels  were  moving  in  aimers 
every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The 
price  of  the  imperial  bonds  on  the  Bourse 
rose  to  ^d,  a  figure  never  afterward  reached 
in  Napoleon's  day. 

There  was  one  sharp  pinch.  Coffee  and 
snp:ar  were  no  longer  luxuries,  but  necessi- 
ties; and  through  the  Continental  embaz^ 
colonial  wares  had  become,  and  were  likajy 
to  remain,  very  dear  and  very  scarce.  Such 
substitutes  as  ingenuity  could  devise  were 
gradually  accepted  for  the  former;  to  provide 
the  latter  the  beetroot  industry  was  f  osteied 
by  every  means.  The  Emperor  kept  a  sample 
of  sugar  made  from  beets  on  his  chiraney- 
piece  as  an  ornament,  and  occasionally  sent 
gifts  of  the  precious  commodity  to  his  fellow- 
sovereigns.  The  stnry  is  told  that  art  nffirial 
who  had  been  banished  from  favor  recovered 
his  standing  entirely  by  planting  a  wbfAt 
estate  with  beets.  Such  traits  were  oonsad' 
ered  evidence  of  plain,  homely  common  s^nse 
by  the  people,  ^o  en^yed  the  sensation  that 
thehr  ihnperor  participated  in  their  feelings 
and  daily  shifts. 

mtiBiMd.)  William  M.  Sloane. 


THE  GRAHAM  TARTAN  TO  A  GRAHAM. 


USE  me  in  honor;  cherish  me 
As  ivy  from  a  sacred  tree: 
Mine  in  the  winds  of  war  to  close 
Around  the  armor  of  Montrose, 
And  kiss  the  death-wound  of  Dundee. 


C<>me.  fear  not  me.  nor  sach  estate 

Heroic  and  inviolate; 

Bat  green  and  white  and  azure  wind 

About  thy  body  and  thy  mind, 

And  by  that  l&agth  enlarge  thy  fate! 

LouUe  Imogen  Gumey, 
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^^gM^HP:  American  is  always 
'  -  — ^  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  himself  and 
his  English  cousin.  The 
Englishman  is  ever  con- 
trasting his  American 
kinsman  with  himself. 
Personal  comparisons  are 
proverbially  ungracious.  The  accentuation  of 
supposed  contrasts  is  peculiarly  so.  More- 
over, since  men  generally  find  what  they  seek 
faithfully,  both  comparison  and  contrast  tend 
toward  a  factitious  result.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  in  most  American  newspaper  offices 
there  is  a  lay  figure,  clothed  on  with  insular- 
ity, armed  to  the  teeth  in  view  of  a  possible 
opportunity  for  aggression,  his  face  aglow 
with  bitter  and  ill-concealed  hatred  of  all 
things  American.  This  is  the  « property" 
Briton,  and  his  services  are  invaluable  in 
those  not  infrequent  seasons  when  the  char- 
iot-wheels of  the  editorial  imagination  drive 
heavily. 

We  are  assured,  upon  the  (tther  hand,  that 
well-ordered  English  households  commonly 
harbor  a  corresponding  American  bogy.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  infinite  variety,  who,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  drawing-room,  slaps  strangers 
on  the  back,  consumes  unlimited  tobacco,  and 
interlards  his  speech  with  barbaric  slang. 
He  serves  the  British  matron  as  the  wine- 
bibbing  Helot  served  his  Spartan  master.  He 
is  even  brought  into  requisition  by  the  Brit- 
ish author  when  that  worthy  adventures  an 
yVmerican  tale.  He  is  of  inestimable  worth 
to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  momenta  of  weakness  even  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  has  taken  counsel  of  him. 

'  It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  article  was  prepared 
before  the  appearance  of  President  Cleveland's  special 
menage  on  the  Venezuelan  question.— Editor. 


We  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  measure  of  misrepresentation 
involved  in  such  imaginary  types.  It  will  be 
found  to  correspond  in  some  degree,  however, 
to  the  contrast  that  appears  to  exist  between 
them.  For  in  sober  fact,  as  respects  charac- 
ter, the  British  and  American  publics  are 
strikingly  at  one.  The  tone  of  popular  senti- 
ment is  much  the  same.  The  attitude  toward 
questions  of  general  human  interest  is  often 
identical.  Political  ideals  are,  at  bottom,  not 
so  unlike  as  superficial  observers  fancy.  Party 
spirit  manifests  itself  in  very  similar  fashion. 
Both  are  sensitive,  though  in  slightly  varying 
degrees,  to  the  same  appeals.  The  same  na- 
tional spirit  animates  both,  showing  itself  in 
quite  characteristic  fashion  when  the  jealousy 
of  one  is  aroused  against  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  their  mutual  rivalries  and  jealousies 
that  their  spiritual  kinship  is  often  most 
manifest.  Their  diversity  is  superficial  and 
provincial ;  their  unity  fundamental  and  racial. 
The  American  who  can  divest  himself  of  pro- 
vincialism in  England,  and  the  Englishman 
who  can  lay  aside  his  insularity  in  America, 
each  finds  himself  at  home. 

It  is  beside  my  present  purpose,  however, 
to  discuss  the  general  ties  of  blood  and  char- 
acter between  the  two  peoples;  I  desire  rather 
to  point  out  the  identity  of  their  ideals  of 
statesmanship.  To  do  this  we  must  recall  the 
half-forgotten  politics  of  day  before  yester- 
day. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  no  Eng- 
lish prime  minister  of  this  century  has  en- 
joyed a  more  enthusiastic  popularity  than 
Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  unique 
prestige  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
power,  however,  is  built  upon  a  foundation 
verj'  different  from  that  which  bolstered  up 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  of  Jingoes.  There 
is  a  moral  austerity  in  his  character,  a  lofty 
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idealism  in  hia  eloquence,  a  certain  philoso- 
phy of  statesmanship  to  which,  in  spite  of 
chance  and  change,  he  has  been  true,  that 
compel  a  popular  esteem  and  respect  which 
seem  scarcely  diminished  by  the  general  rec- 
0<jnition  of  liis  iiKirvt'lous  intellectual  su]>- 
tilty.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
lasting  qnality  of  Ur.  Gladstone'iB  fame. 

Palmerston's  hold  npoD  the  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  absence  of  the  very  qualities  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  characterized.  His  moral 
ideals,  so  far  from  being  exalted,  were  com- 
mon to  the  last  degree.  His  talents  com- 
manded consideration  by  their  quantity  rather 
than  their  quality.  He  could  lay  little  claim 
to  eloquence,  thonfrh  his  pl:>.in,  unpraceful 
speech  had  the  effectiveness  of  eloquence  at 
times,  and  was  always  pitched  upon  a  popu- 
lar key.  When  his  official  life  was  in  danger 
it  rose  upon  one  or  two  or  r asions-^notably 
in  the  famous  parliaiiit  nUiry  conflict  of  1850 
—very  nearly  to  the  height  of  greatness. 
But  even  the  blunt,  half-humorous,  decided 
manner  had  a  certain  speciousness  about  it 
that  was  charactmstic  of  the  man.  In  his 
molltli  a  cant  phrase— hk  famous  «CYm 
Romanus  sum  »  is  a  case  in  point— simulated 
life  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He 
managed  to  galvanise  it  into  wearing  its 
grave-clothes  as  jauntily  as  though  they  had 
been  holiday  attire. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  credited  with  sayinj^  that 
the  secret  of  eloquence  consists  in  piving 
back  to  one's  hearers  in  drops  what  one  has 
received  from  them  as  spray.  If  this  be  Mr. 
Gladstone's  analysis  of  his  own  power,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  does  hinisilf 
injustice.  ]?ut  it  serves  admirably  ns^  a  fi^nira- 
tive  expression  of  the  essence  of  Lordi'alnier- 
ston's  p<)i»ularity.  lie  knew  his  public  to  per- 
fection. Their  national  prejudices  appealed 
to  him  as  a  man,  and  upon  these  prejudices 
be  bvilt  his  suprraiacy  as  a  foreign  minist^ . 
Of  course  there  were  not  lacking  those  who 
saw  through  all  this.  Indeed,  they  represented 
a  very  considerable  and  highly  respectable  op- 
position. Hut  Palmerston  knew  so  well  what 
the  galleries  liked,  and  played  to  them  with 
mch  assiduity  and  success,  that  he  could 
almost  afford  to  ignore  his  critics. 

To  say  this  is  in  no  sense  to  assert  that  he 
was  without  positive  convictions,  very  un- 
usual administrative  abilities,  or  a  smatter- 
ing of  disinterested  sentiment.  A  man  may 
possess  all  these  and  yet  he  a  little  of  a  dem- 
agogue and  very  nuich  of  a  bully,  l-ord 
Palmerston  admirably  exeniplities  the  state- 
ment.  The  fact  that  he  was  soccessively 
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a  Tory,  a  disciple  of  Canning,  a  Peelit^  and  a 

Liberal  is  simply  to  say  that  he  \va.s  a  man  of 
Pfenerous  instincts  who  made  an  honest  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  inevitable  progress  of 
events.    If  it  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he 
aided  and  abetted  Sir  TJobert  Peel  on  that 
famous  day  when  the  latter  «  found  the  Whigs 
bathing  and  stole  their  elothfiS,*  It  in«r  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  the  bathiBgWliigB 
had  no  vested  rif^ht  in  the  p:arment.««,  while 
Peel  and  i'almerston  had  grown  to  their  size 
and  did  hard  workinthem.  Palnerston^wont 
enemy  never  questioned  his  administrative 
powers  or  his  devotion  to  work.  In  his  long 
terms  at  the  War  and  Foreign  offices,  as  well 
as  during  the  years  when  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  amount  of  efficient  labor  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  public  service  puts  him 
in  the  ^^t  rank  of  working  ministers;  wlifle 
his  three  years  as  Home  Secretary  served  to 
illustrate  both  his  industry  and  his  versatility. 
Nor  ne«'d  there  l>eany  question  that  his  syrn- 
pathiei^,  other  things  behige<^ual,  were  always 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  and  that  he  re- 
joiced to  strengthen  the  guaranties  of  free- 
dom. But  then,  othw  things  neverweceaqnaL 
Here  lies  the  great  indictment  that  is  to  be 
brought  against  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  foreign 
minister.  He  made  what  he  called  patriotism 
a  fetish— a  blind,  despotic,  ^Frannoos  thin|^ 
whose  ipTiorant  and  imperious  demands  most 
be  satisfied  at  once,  regardless  of  all  large 
rules  of  right  and  wrong.   National  aggran- 
dizement, national  self-assertion,  without  ac- 
count of  consequence  or  the  higher  demands 
of  justice,  were  the  ends  which  Palmerston 
sought  to  obtain,  and  national  prejudice  was 
the  charm  with  which  he  conjured.  Greville 
writes  significantly  on  January  18,  1845:  «I 
went  there  from  Broadlands,  where  I  left  the 
\i8count  [Palmerston]  full  of  vigour  and  hilar- 
ity,  and  overflowing  with  diplomatic  swn^-jfpr. 
He  said  we  might  hold  any  language  we  please 
to  France  and  America,  and  insist  on  what 
we  thought  necessary,  without  any  apprehen- 
s\ox\  that  either  of  them  would      to  war.  as 
both  knew  how  vulnerable  they  w  ere,  France 
with  her  colonies  and  America  with  her  slaves, 
a  doctrine  to  which  Lord  Ashburton  by  no 
means  subscribes.»    (« Journal  of  the  Heign 
of  Queen  Victoria,*  Vol.  II,  pp.  6,  7.)  It  is 
an  admirable  miniature  of  Palmerston  at  his 
best— and  worst.  It  depicts  a  type  of  states- 
man that  has  given  tone  to  England's  foreign 
policy  to  England's  lasting  injury.  I  faav« 
said  that  Palmerston  understood  his  public 
and  played  to  it  with  assiduity  and  success. 
That  public,  however,  was  by  no  means  Eng- 
land's best.  The  Ashburtonst  the  GiaDTilles, 
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the  Clarendons  were  not  of  it.^  The  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort  emphasizad  their  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Reformers  tike  Gobden  and  Bright 
did  their  best  to  divorce  the  masses  from  it. 
But  insular  prejudice  was  so  strong,  and  melo- 
drama proved  so  popular,  that  PdmerBton 
retained  his  prestij^e  almost  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  end.  Yet  he  succeeded  in 
arousing  an  antagonism  to  British  policy  and 
in  forming  an  ideal  of  British  aggrei^ion 
a^ro  id  that  still  obtains  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  America.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
other  natk>n  with  whose  interests  oar  own 
•re  so  bound  up  ia  often  quite  lost  sight  of 
in  view  of  popular  prejudice  against  a  policy 
that  men  like  to  think  still  formed  upon  the 
Pidmerston  model.  The  indispatsble  fact  of 
the  floperiority  of  Engli.sh  rule  to  that  exer- 
cised by  France  or  Germany  over  subject 
nations  is  but  grudgingly  admitted,  because 
since  Palmerston's  day  men  have  been  able  to 
see  nothing  in  every  new  British  acquisition 
but  the  brutal  bullying  of  a  weaker  power. 
No  higherwhanded  piece  of  national  aggres- 
sion ha.«;  probably  been  perpetrated  within 
this  century  than  the  recent  invasion  of 
Madaga.scar  liy  the  French.  But  the  world 
at  large  ha.s  proved  quite  aoqfOiescent.  Had 
England  undertaken  such  an  expedition,  how- 
ever»  the  press  of  two  continents  would  have 
exhausted  the  Tocabnlary  of  eoatmnely.  Yet 
no  one  at  all  conversant  vitil  colonial  history 
can  doubt  that  Madagascar  would  be  a  far 
better  place  to  live  and  work  in  under  Eng- 
lish than  under  FVench  dominion,  and  that  it 
would  prove  of  vastly  ^Teater  value  to  the 
civilized  world.  England's  position  to-day  is 
startlingly  isolated;  and  a  prime  factor  in 
her  isolation  has  been  that  she  has  cherished 
Lord  Pahnemton's  ideal  of  statesmanship  too 
dearly. 

II. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  as.sured  on 
most  excellent  authority  that  high  ideals - 
the  ideals  of  the  ten  commandments  and  the 
golden  rule— had  no  ]>1'k  i-  'n  practical  poli- 
tics. Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a 
philosophical  platitude  that  political  ideals 
of  some  sort  exist,  influencing  the  opinions 
and  consequent  activities  of  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens; but  they  are  generally  vague.  The 
average  man  is  impatient  of  definition;  he 
has  little  concern  with  the  exact  content 
of  words.  They  easily  become  l)at tie-cries, 
watchwords,  or  tokens  appealing  directly  to 

*  Though  both  Granville  am]  Clartn  iuu  served  with 
PalmerBton,  neithrr  soom.-;  t<>  have  hwn  in  genuine  ac- 
cord with  the  tone  of  bis  foreign  policy.  I  thinic  Uiis 


that  surface  stratum  of  prejudice  in  him 
which  often  clothes,  and  sometimes  smothers, 
the  intellectual  and  ethical  man  within.  So 
long  as  this  remains  the  case  it  is  evident 
that  the  ideal  of  the  citizei^  will  be  to  a  con- 
riderable  extent  compact  of  })rejiidice  rather 
than  of  intellectual  or  ethical  aspiration; 
that  is  to  say,  cant  phrases,  rallying-cries, 
et  id  om lie  genua,  will  have  more  weight  with 
him  than  appeals  to  sober  judgmMit  or  to 
moral  sense.  There  has  long  been  a  notion 
that  the  sphere  of  superstition  was  that  in 
which  cant  foimd  freest  play.  But  if  it  were 
ever  tnie»  superstition  must  long  since  have 
surrendered  its  proud  distinction  to  politics. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  body  of 
men  exist  who  have  a  sinoerer  love  of  fair 
play,  a  more  hnri  '  desire  to  see  impartial 
justice  done,  or  a  truer  respect  for  self-re- 
strained and  unselfish  action,  than  the  mass 
of  American  and  British  citizens,  when  they 
lay  a.side  personal  prejudice  and  calmly  con- 
aider  the  right  and  wTong  of  a  course  of 
public  or  private  policy;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
doubtful  that  to  induce  them  to  do  this  would 
be  regarded  as  brii  politifs  and  worse  journal- 
isra  by  the  great  uuUiurities  in  the  political 
and  journalistic  world.  One  of  the  common- 
places of  their  economy,  indeed,  is  that  power 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  clear  vision  and 
firm  grasp  of  truth,  nor  in  a  plain  and  iin> 
adorned  appeal  to  the  best  judgment  of  tlwir 
fellow-citizens,  as  in  a  « pull »  upon  their 
prejudice,  and  in  an  ability  to  arouse  them  to 
blind  and  nnqneetioning  i  enthnnasm.*  Hence 
the  free  coinage  of  watchworils  in  every  cam- 
paign, which,  as  a  New  England  clergyman 
once  suggested  to  the  writer,  is  likely  to 
prov^e  m  dangerous  to  the  commonweal  as 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Doubtless  it  has 
been  so  since  politics  began.  The  demagogue 
and  the  poor  are  ever  with  ns.  I  have  cited 
the  case  of  Tx)rd  Palmerston,  however,  be- 
c  i':  *'  it  is  so  marked,  and  because  its  intiu- 
eiice  Jias  proved  so  lasting.  The  Jingoism  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  instance,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  culture  from  the  original  I'almer- 
ston  microbe,  although  the  virus  may  have 
become  somewhat  attemtatod  in  the  process. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  have  become  aware  of  the  growth 
of  a  Palmerstonian  ideal  of  foreign  policy 
which  bears  all  the  marks  of  legitimate  de*' 
scent.  Its  devotees  are  marvelously  noisy. 
They  depend  largely  upon  watchwords  and 
badges.   They  are  chary  of  definition,  and 

stati'tnent  borne  out  I'V  the  exlraurdinar}'  events  that 
HKkrked  the  formation  of  the  niniltiyof  1866^  flapedallf 
the  Queen's  part  therein. 
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charier  still  of  all  appeal  to  the  sober  second 
thoQglit  of  meiL  Indeed,  the  man  of  sober 

second  thought  is  the  one  man  they  cannot 
away  with.  The  self-restraint  and  dignity 
which  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a 
inreat  nation  are  acandalons  in  their  eyes. 
True,  thoy  have  imich  to  say  of  "dif^iity," 
but  they  persistently  use  the  word  in  its 
Palmerstonian  sense  of  overbearing  trucu- 
lemce.  They  talk  much  and  loudly  of  «  Ameri- 
canism >• ;  Imt  when  their  speech  is  reduced  to 
iiA  lowest  terms  we  discover  that  they  have 
emptied  the  word  of  all  moral  content.  It 
has  become  a  mere  «  Abracadabra  »  —  a  charm 
wherewith  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
of  popular  prejudice,  and  send  them  upon  the 
«rrandB  of  small  politics.  Had  Washington  a 
prophetic  vi  inn  of  a  United  States  senator 
declaring  vvur  upon  Great  l^ritain  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  when  he  wrote:  «  Observe 
good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct,  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and  at  no  distant  period  a  p:reat 
nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous 
and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exal  ted  justiceand  benevolence  ? » 
Was  it  a  d^ire  to  observe  good  faith  and  jus- 
tice toward  all  nations  that  induced  another 
United  States  senator  to  advocate  the  prac- 
tical repudiation  of  oblifjations  laid  u])on  the 
Government  by  a  properly  constituted  com- 
mission of  arbitration?  Is  it  the  gnidance 
of  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence  that 
leads  the  chauvinist  press  to  cry  aloud  for 
the  building  of  war  vesseU  upon  the  great 
lakes,  in  distinct  contravention  of  treaty 
provisions?  There  is  something  half  pathetic 
in  the  simple  dignity  with  which  Washington 
concludes  the  counsels  of  his  farewell  mes- 
sage: flf  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  for- 
eign intrigues,  to  guard  aji^iinst  the  impos- 
tures of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated.* 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  certain  sena- 
tors, Washington  and  Lincoln  can  scarce  pass 
muster  to-day  as  "good  Americans."  It  is 
diliicult  to  imagine  the  former  attempting  to 
confer  added  dignity  upon  the  flag  of  a  na- 
tion's love  by  rechrislfnin^^  it  «01d  Glory 
or  the  latter  shrieking  in  coiybantic  fury  for 


the  summary  obliteration  of  Spain  before  sh-r  I 
has  time  to  explun  or  apologize  for  an  appar- 
ent insult  to  an  American  ship.    Indeed,  a; 
the  greatness  of  these  statesmen  looms  largr 
through  the  years,  we  begin  to  see  in  what 
considerable  measure  it  was  due  to  their  pa- 
tient conser\'atisni  in  respect  of  our  foreign 
relations,  to  their  absolute  repudiation  of 
what  I  have  called  the  Palmerston  ideal.  Yet  i 
surely  no  presidents  have  done  more  than 
they  to  ^'ive  dignity  to  the  fian  and  win  for 
the  nation  a  world's  respect.  This  ralmerstoa 
ideal  is  no  new  thUig  in  our  national  eoonsek  , 
But  for  President  Lincoln's  wisdom  and  firr. 
ness  it  would  have  had  a  large  place  in  the 
nation's  thought  in  1861;  for  on  April  1  of  I 
that  year  Seraetaiy  Seward  presented  to  the  ' 
President  an  outline  of  foreign  policy  that  i 
was  substantially  as  follows:  ! 

«I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain 
and  France  categorically  at  once.  I  would 
seek  explanations  from  Great  3ritnir  ar.i 
Russia,  and  send  agents  into  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  to  rouse  a  vigoroitt 
spirit  of  independence  on  this  continent 
afjainst  European  intervention;  and.  if  satis- 
factory explanations  are  not  received  froia 
Spain  and  France,  would  convene  Congrets 
and  declare  war  against  them.  For  this  par- 
pose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  puiwie 
and  direct  it  incessantly.  Either  the  Prau> 
dent  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all  the  while 
active  in  it,  or  devolve  it  on  some  member 
of  bis  cabinet.  Once  adopted,  debates  on  it 
must  end,  and  all  i^ree  and  abide.  It  is  net 
in  my  especial  province;  but  I  neither  seek 
to  evade  nor  ass;unie  responsibility."*  (MoTBe, 
'<  Abraham  Linculu,"  1,  pp.  277,  278.) 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  such  an  inconceivably  fatuoTj? 
policy  must  eventually  have  wrecked  tiie 
Union.  The  quiet  firmness  with  which  the 
President  set  it  aside  is  become  matter  of 
history,  and  no  one  to-day  would  dare  quee* 
tion  his  wisdom. 

We  would  yvAd  to  none  in  our  dttare  that 
American  ditrnity  he  asserted  abroad.  That, 
however,  can  never  come  to  pa.ss  until  we 
regard  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  too  great  to  be  made  the  stalking- 
horse  of  every  petty  political  scheme  ana 
schemer.  Nor  is  it  consonant  with  that  dig- 
nity to  treat  the  murder  of  Italiaim  in  New 
Orleans  or  of  Chinese  in  Idaho  ^  !  1  ompar- 
ativo  levity,  while  we  shout  for  truculent 
action  the  moment  that  an^  question  arises 
wherein  we  have  perehanCe  been  wronged 
liy  Spain,  France,  or  En^^land.  The  bane  of 
fiance  ever  since  the  Kevolution  has  beea 
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the  irresponsible  manner  in  which  her  people 
have  treated  questions  of  great  and  far- 
reaching  public  import.  The  irony  of  the 
Paris  bookseller  who,  when  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  French  constitution,  replied  that  he 
did  not  keep  periodical  literature,  was  sad  as 
well  as  mordant.  It  was  this  same  irresponsi- 
bility in  lofty  station  that  made  Palmerston 


an  object  of  hatred  in  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  that  has  ministered  directly  to  England's 
isolation.  It  is  such  irresponsibility  among 
men  of  influence  that  is  rendering  wise  and 
conservative  settlement  of  our  ovm  foreign 
questions  increasingly  difficult,  and  an  asser- 
tion of  true  American  dignity  well-nigh  im- 
possible. 

Edward  M.  Chapman. 


THREE  LETTERS  FROM  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


N  the  spring  of  1890  a  discus- 
sion arose  between  a  friend 
and  myself  in  regard  to  the 
following  sentence  in  Lowell's 
«  My  Garden  Acquaintance » : 
«  The  robins  are  not  good  solo 
singers;  but  their  chorus,  as, 
like  primitive  fire-worshipers, 
they  hail  the  return  of  light  and  warmth  to 
the  earth,  is  unrivaled." 

The  argument  was  rather  one-sided.  My 
friend  spoke  with  the  conviction  born  of  his 
long  and  close  observation  of  the  robin.  I 
could  only  urge  my  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Lowell's  statement. 

At  length,  feeling  my  inability  to  defend 
my  favorite  author,  I  resolved  to  wTite  and  ask 
Mr.  Lowell  himself  to  explain  the  passage.  By 
return  mail  I  received  a  letter  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
own  hand,  which  read  as  follows: 

«  Elm  WOOD,  Cambkidgk,  Mass., 

May  2,  1890. 
«  Dear  Miss  Clarke:  I  used  to  be  thought 
a  fairly  good  observer;  indeed,  Darwin  once 
paid  me  the  doubtful  compliment  of  sa>ing  to 
me,  « You  ought  to  have  been  a  naturalist.*  I 
have  lived  in  the  same  house  (except  when  in 
Europe)  for  seventy-one  years,  and  robins 
find  good  building-sites  in  my  trees.  I  once 
counted  .seventy  on  my  la\\Ti  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  males  sing  without  any  refer- 
ence to  each  other  of  a  morning,  and  as  there 
are  many,  I  spoke  of  it,  loosely,  perhaps,  as 
a  chorus.  Considered  as  a  thrush,  the  robin 
is  surely  inferior  to  most  of  his  kind;  I  am 
tempted  to  say  all  of  them.  Now  and  then 
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there  is  a  better  singer  among  them.  I  have 
heard  one  this  year  who  entertained  me  with 
some  very  agreeable  variations  on  their  ha- 
bitual ding-dong. 

« As  for  their  singing  during  the  day,  1  am 
surprised  that  your  friend  has  never  heard 
their  <  rain-song,>  which  times  itself  by  the 
fore-feeling  of  a  shower  in  the  air.  Nay,  I 
heard  the  performer  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon. If  yours  don't  begin  matins  until  five 
o'clock  they  are  lazy  creatures.  Ours  salute 
the  day.  But  perhaps  they  don't  build  \\nth 
you?  That  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
singing;  for  though,  as  I  think,  rather  bour- 
geois, it  is  love  that  makes  them  sing,  as  it 
made  Polonius,  no  doubt,  when  he  <  suffered 
great  extremity  for  love.» 

«  All  the  same,  though  I  can't  quite  give  in 
to  your  friend,  I  like  her '  all  the  better  for 
taking  sides  with  a  bird  against  a  man.  The 
worst  of  them  are  better  than  we  deserve. 

«  Faithfully  yours, 

« J.  K.'Lowell.» 

I  received  this  letter  just  as  I  was  starting 
on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Anderson,  a  brother  of  Colonel  Robert  Ander- 
son, and  ex-Governor  of  Ohio.  I  resolved  to 
delay  answering  the  letter— for  of  course 
I  must  write  and  thank  Mr.  Lowell  — until  1 
had  shown  it  to  Governor  Anderson.  As  I 
anticipated.  Governor  Anderson  was  much 
interested  in  the  letter.  He  told  me  that 
years  before,  when  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  had  entertained  Mr.  Lowell  during 
'  He  evidently  thought  the  friend  a  woman. 
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a  political  convention.  In  replying  to  Mr. 
Lowell  1  mentioned  this  circumstance,  add- 
ing: «  Governor  Andereon,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  says  that  you  have  doubtless  for- 
gotten him;  but  1  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
who  ever  met  so  dumiing  a 

nan  as  CSorornor 

Andenon~Ck>lonel  Anderson,  I  think  he  was 
when  you  saw  him— could  forget  him.* 
This  is  Mr.  Lowell's  reply: 

«  Elm  WOOD,  CAMBKiDOt;  Mass., 

May  17,  1890. 

«Dear  Miss  Clarke:  Do  I  remember 
Charles  Anderson,— colonel  or  pjovernor  mat- 
ters not,— the  handsome,  fair-huired,  brilliant 
Norseman  who,  with  all  his  refinement^  had  a 
look  as  if  he  would  cheerfully  have  pone  out 
with  his  battle-axe  to  a  holmgangi  One  m 
not  blest  with  such  apparitions  so  often  as 
to  forget  them.  I  suppose  the  yellow  hair  is 
silver  now,  but  men  like  him  do  not  prow 
older.  May  I  ask  of  your  kindness  to  convey 
to  him  my  warmest  salntotions? 

"  If  I  said  that  birds  were  better  than  men 
I  was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  But  you 
shall  not  put  me  down  in  that  peremptory 
fiashion.  I  (lid  n't  say  they  were  bettwthan  wo- 
men, did  I  ?  You  know  I  did  n't,  nor  ever  will! 

« I  have  listened  more  warily  to  my  robins 
sinoe  your  letter,  and  find  that  I  was  right, 
though  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  what 
was  merely  a  matter  of  familiar  memory. 
During  the  love-making  season  they  may,  and 
often  do,  sing  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

« You  will  be  fflad  to  hear  that  my  few 
acres  are  very  birdy  this  year,  and  many 
trees  full  of  new  homes  and  songs.  I  had 
heard  such  storin  of  the  usurping  habits  of 
the  Eng:lish  sparrow  which  has  l>een  natur- 
alized here  that  I  feared  to  tind  our  native 
birds  diminished.  But  I  think  it  is  not  so. 
How  I  love  creatures  lliat  can  both  fly  and 
sing!  'T  is  what  we  all  would  if  we  could. 

«  There  is  something  very  pleasant  to  me 
in  your  letters,  and  I  thank  you  for  them. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  been 
seriously  ill  this  winter,  and  am  still  to  a 
'  certain  extent  invalided  by  m\  physician. 
The  less  I  feel  myself  worth,  the  pleasanter 
it  is  to  hear  that  T  have  been  something  to 
somebody,  especially  to  one  who  loves  Tenny- 
Bon,  80  easily  the  master  of  us  all. 

•  Faithfully  yours, 

«.J.  li.  L(i\m;i.l.» 

In  my  second  letter  I  had  vcnturcil  upon  an 
expression  of  niy  admiration  for  Mr.  L.o\veIl, 
and,  feeling  that  no  words  of  my  own  would 
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express  my  meaning  with  sufficient  delicacy. 
I  had  made  use  of  a  quotation  from  Tenny- 
son. It  is  to  this  that  Mr.  Lowell  reffin  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

But  now  I  found  myself  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  intrude 
longer  upon  lir,  LomO,  and  y^  would  it  be 
courteous  to  one  of  his  age  and  position  to 
permit  him  to  write  the  h^t  letter  ?  i  dnaiij 
decided  there  eonld  be  nothing  preBmnptaoos 
in  writing  agnin,  if  I  made  it  evident  that  I 
did  not  expect  him  to  respond. 

But  his  unfailing  courtesy  would  not  permit 
him  to  drop  the  corres]K>ndence  in  that  Daft' 
ner,  as  tiie  following  letter  testifies: 

cElmwood,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

May  27,  1890. 

vDl^Hiss  Clarke:  A  line  more  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  cordial  and  in  all  ways  m el- 
come  letters.  You  will  understand  why  I 
cannot  undertake  any  additional  regular  cor- 
respondence, howeyer  agreeable. 

"  This  f^ives  me  the  chance  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. In  my  first  note  to  you  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  been  led  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
robin  as  a  solo  singer  by  the  fine  performance 
of  one  which  I  liad  heard  this  year.  But  I 
had  been  deluded.  The  bird  which  had  shaken 
my  opinion  tnms  out  to  have  been  a  roee- 
breasted  grossbeck.  All  the  first  part  of  his 
song  is  po  like  that  of  the  robin  that  I  am 
still  puzzled  by  him  sometimes;  but  he  goes 
on  he  is  tempted  into  variations,  voluntaries^ 
and  raptures  of  which  the  robin  i.<  (]uile  in- 
capable. It  is  the  difference  between  tShelley 
and  Shenstone.  I  had  seen  him  only  once  be- 
fore in  my  life,  and  never  heard  him.  But  thia 
year  two  pairs  of  them  are.  I  hope,  liuiUling 
within  my  boundaries,  and  the  males  sing 
amorpeans  from  the  tops  of  neighboring 
trees.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  as  well  as  to 
hear  them  sing,  for  this  lyrical  ecstasy  makes 
their  wings  quiver  with  the  delight  of  it.  T  is 
a  great  joy  to  have  them  in  ray  old  age. 

"  I  must  n't  have  more  of  your  s_rmpathy 
than  i  deser\'e— pleasant  as  it  is.  I  Am  feel- 
ing very  well»  but  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
myself,  which  is  a  bore.  I  have  made  the 
whole.some  discovery  th;)t  ?A  seventy  one  gete 
beyond  middle  life.   Fajtniully  yours, 

« J.  R.  Lowell.* 

I  did  not  know  then  that  these  letters  were 

penned  when  Mr.  Lowell  was  suffering  from  a 
disease  which  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  out- 
door exercise  and  continuous  literary  labor, 
and  which  a  few  months  later  ended  hia  life. 

Mary  A.  Cinrke. 
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HOW  «THE  iOD*  WON  HIS  MEDAL. 


m  m  Avtmrn  w       nviiPiiBt  or  tn  tboopji 


|T  was  two  yean  after  the  Black 

Canon  affair  when  the  Kid  sud- 
denly announced  his  intention 
of  giving  up  the  trumpet.  « It 's 
all  right  for  a  boy,»  said  this 
younj^  warrior  to  the  assem- 
bled troop  standing  about  the 
banaek-room  waiting  for  «  afternoon  stables* 
—  « it 's  all  r^ht  for  a  boy ;  but  when  a  man 's 
taken  his  second  blanket '  it 's  almost  time 
to  think  of  something  else.* 
«  StripesT*  adrad  the  bigfeik>w,  laconically. 
The  Kid  nodded  his  head,  and  looked  at 
Brookson,  who  had  just  been  made  a  corporal. 

«  You  would  n't  last  a  months  Stubbs,*  said 
Dave  Hemegan,  who  was  again  a  sergeant 
in  the  troop.  « The  first  pay-day— »  But  here 
stabie-cali  ended  the  discussion  and  sent  them 
scurrying  out. 

Stubbs  had  grown  ambitious.  It  was  all  due 
to  a  remark  of  the  colonel's,  made  some  days 
pre\ious,  at  the  regular  monthly  inspection  of 
the  troop. 

«Good  material  for  a  <non-fom.)  there,* 
said  the  colonel  in  an  audible  tone,  looking 
toward  the  trumpeter  of  K  Troop,  who  sat 
erect  and  soldierly  on  his  gray  charger. 

Stubbs  kept  his  eyes  strai^^ht  to  the  front, 
but  his  ears  caught  the  captain's  reply. 

•He  can  have  the  stripes  whenever  he 
wants  them.» 

He  thought  it  over  and  over.  Corporal— 
it  did  n't  sound  badly  at  all;  much  better 
than  Kid  <nr  Stubbs.  He  groomed  his  old 
friend  the  gray  with  a  great  deal  of  affection 
and  care  that  day:  «01d  Torry,*  who  had 
carried  him  on  many  a  hard  scout  and  ride 
duriiu^f  his  si.x  years  of  service;  Old  Torry, 
for  whom  he  had  almost  l>ankrui»te(i  the 
troop  in  the  matter  of  sugar;  (M  Torry,  on 
whose  back  he  had  downed  the  Bell  Mare  of 
L  Troop  in  the  great  Fourth  of  July  race  the 
recruits  were  still  talking  about.  There  was 
the  mb,  and  he  potted  his  horse's  neck  af- 
fectionately. Corporals  did  n't  ri<le  grays. 
If  he  accepted  the  stripes,  he 'd  have  to  j^ive 
up  Torry  and  ride  a  black,  just  the  same  as 
the  veirieet  recruit  in  the  troop.  Some  duffer 
might  mt  (rtd  Torry— 
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•Cease  grooming  I» 

The  quick,  .sharp  command  of  the  first 
sergeant  hrouj;ht  him  to  earth  and  attention, 
currj'comb  and  brush  in  hand,  waiting  for  the 
1  ieutenant  to  inspect  the  picket-line.  He  was 
still  thinking  of  it  at  supper,  and  at  retreat, 
and  even  when  taps  came  faintly  sounding 
tiurough  the  open  windows  and  doors  of  the 
quarters  that  night.  At  reveille  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  at  o^uard-mounting  he 
was  a  private.  This  was  quick  work,  but  the 
Kid  was  no  laggard. 

«How  do  you  like  soldiering,  Stubbs  ?» 
asked  a  smart  young  lance-corporal  of  A 
Troop,  whose  accent  showed  his  German  ex- 
traction. It  was  Stnbbs's  first  guard  as  a 
private,  and  the  young  corporal  was  petting 
even  for  many  a  cut  given  him  in  the  past. 

Stubbs  eyed  him  somewhat  contemptuously 
from  head  to  foot.  «  Like  soldiering? »  he  an- 
swered. «  Why,  sonny,  1  wtis  soldiering  when 
your  bed-sack  was  floating  around  Cuiitle 
Garden.* 

At  the  next  muster  and  inspection  the  Kid 
was  the  junior  corporal  of  the  troop,  and 
carried  the  guidon  in  the  boot  of  his  right 
stirrup.  As  the  troop  nt  winging  by  the 
colonel  at  a  good,  quick  trut.  his  eyes  bright- 
ened as  they  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  new  non- 
oom.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  had  a  very 
warm  spot  for  the  youngest  trooper  in  his 
regiment,  a  sincere  and  manly  respect  for  this 
mere  boy,  with  six  years'  service  to  his  credit, 
who  had  already  earned  the  proud  right  of 
saying  « Ich  dien." 

it  was  soldiers  like  this  who  made  a  troop, 
a  reghnent,  an  army,  ay,  even  a  country;  and 
the  chief  unconsciously  straightened  up,  and 
.so  did  the  Kid,  as  he  sat  deep  in  the  saddle 
and  thought  it  all  \ery  glorious. 

And  then  they  went  by  again  in  review,  this 
time  at  a  gallop  that  sent  the  blood  tinj^'lini: 
through  the  veins  and  almost  made  one  gasp 
for  breath. 

It  was  an  old  and  tattered  guidon  the  boy 
carried  (the  new  ones  were  kept  for  the  troops 
in  the  East),  but  it  snapped  and  crackled 
and  bravely  and  merrily  sang  to  the  mining 
breeze.  It  sang  of  fights,  charges,  marches, 
rides,  and  midnight  raids;  it  sang  of  glory, 
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hope,  ambition,  pride,  and  fame;  and  then  in 
soft  and  gentle  monotone  it  sang  of  darkened 
homes  and  scattered,  nameless  graves.  It  was 
the  song  of  the  soldier,  and  the  Kid  under- 
stood it  all. 

Now  there  are  medals  and  medals  in  the 
service,  ^ist  as  there  are  soldiers  and  sol- 
diers: there  are  medals  for  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati;  there  are  medals  for  the  Sons 
of  the  RerohitioB;  thwe  are  medals  for  the 
Order  of  (he  Aztecs;  there  are  medals  for  the 
Sons  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  there  are  medals 
for  the  Sons  of  Veterans;  there  are  medals 
for  the  War  of  1812. 

All  of  which  I  have  seen  worn  on  the 
dress-coats  of  young  and  gallant  soldiers  for 
services  rendered  by— their  sires  and  grand- 
sires.  It  is  an  impressive  sight,  but  apt  to 
prove  misleading.  Then  there  are  medals  for 
siiooLiiig— that  is,  for  shooting  at  a  target. 
Yott  go  out  some  line,  sunshiny  day,  and  shoot 
at  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  and  even 
up  to  a  thousand  yards,  and  make  bull's-eyes 
galore.  Then  yon  shoot  at  men  lying,  kneel- 
ing, and  standing.  These  men,  being  paper, 
do  not  shoot  back :  hut  it  is  very  excitinpr,  and 
leads  to  displays  of  wondrous  courage  on  the 
skirmish-line. 

Wlien  this  is  all  over  there  is  a  presenta- 
tion of  medals.  The  officers  at  department 
headquarters  put  on  their  uniforms,  redolent 
of  tar-paper  and  moth-l)alls;  there  is  a  big 
parade,  at  which  the  pjeneral  presents  the 
medals;  the  band  plays,  the  men  shout,  the 
women  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  the  crowd 
goes  mad,  and^deep  down  in  your  heart  vou 
wonde'-  v;h;it  it  is  all  about.  And  then  there 
isasniuU  itnmze  medal  presented  by  Congress 
to  soldiers,  commissioned  and  enlisted,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  action;  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  medal  the  Kid  won. 

It  was  spring  in  Arizona;  at  least,  the  cal- 
endar marked  April,  and  the  post-trader  at 
Packer  had  got  in  his  annual  supply  of  canned 
goods  and  whisky.  Beyond  an  mcreased  rest- 
lessness among  the  troojts,  there  was  little  to 
indicate  it.  Reports  from  the  new  agent  at 
San  C'arlos  were  very  encouraging,  and  the  in- 
dications for  a  dead  summer  seemed  imminent. 

Old  Dave  Hernegan  growled  and  talked 
largely  of  « taking  on  >•  in  the  artillery  when 
his  time  had  expired. 

«  Artillery!»  said  the  Kid,  scornfully— « ar- 
tillery! Yon  'd  look  fine  in  the  artillery-, 
would  n't  you  ?— serving  under  a  lot  of  kid 
white-collar  sergeants!  Besides,  where  's 
yonr  education,  eh?  Tell  me  that^  you  old 
bean-cracker !» 


Dave  looked  foolish.  There  was  a  wild 
tradition  in  the  troop  that  artillery  non-conib. 
were  never  happy  unless  juggling  with  figures 
or  reading  scientific  books. 

Fortunately  for  the  troop,  and  perhaps 
equally  fortunate  tat  Hernegan,  there  came 
an  order  a  few  weelu  later  that  knocked  ali 
ideas  of  artillery  completely  out  of  his  head. 

It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens, 
and  one  bright  May  morning  the  trocp  foood 
itself  under  orders  to  change  station. 

•  We  're  going  Eiist.»  shouted  the  first 
sergeant,  who  brought  the  news  from  poet 
headquarters  at  ordtf ly  call  - « we  *re  going  4 
East;  so  pack  up,  you  duffers  I »  g 

East?  Going  East?  It  was  almost  pathetic  t 
to  see  the  look  of  utter  helpleesneea  on  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  men— men  who  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  word  «Easti»;  men  who 
had  lived  and  marched  and  fought  and  toiled 
BO  long  under  Ariaona's  hot  sun  that  all  else 
seemed  unreal. 

«  Frisco  ? »  hazarded  a  recruit. 

«Not  much,  8onny,w  answered  tli9  first 
sergeant,  who  seemed  delighted  with  the 
news.  « We  're  going  to  Tucson,  the  finest 
town  in  the  Territory.* 

There  was  an  air  of  general  relief  among 
the  older  men. 

«  It 's  a  pretty  gay  town,»  murmured  Tom- 
my Creighton,  the  farrier.  « I  spent  my  last 
finals  there  four  years  ago." 

« Ain't  there  a  brewery  there?*  some  one 
asked. 

•  Only  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle,*  said 

Tommy.  l»y  way  of  reply. 

For  the  next  few  days  there  was  little 
eha  talked  of.  L Troop  seemed  to  takt-  it  very 
much  to  heart— not  the  good  luck  of  the 
others,  but  the  thought  of  parting  witfi  them. 

«  We  've  lain  'longside  of  each  other  for  ten 
years,  boys,*  said  old  Dave  at  the  •  send  off  • 
L  Troop  gave  tiiem  the  night  before  they 
left— « ten  long  years,  and  ngt  much  coffee- 
cooling  '  in  them,  either.)* 

There  was  no  speech-making  at  the  send 
off;  to  them  it  would  have  seemed  foolish: 
but  good-fellowship  reigned  supreme,  and  the 
two  or  three  little  scraps  thrown  in  by  way  of 
diversion  added  to  the  success  of  the  affair. 

The  next  morning,  in  fifteen  seta  of  fours 
the  troop  rode  past  their  colonel  in  review 
for  the  last  time;  and  their  carbines  glis> 
teiied  and  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun  VBtil 
the  light  bliniitM-i  and  moistened  the  e^eeof 
those  lel'l  behind.  f 

Out  through  the  sally-port,  straightii^acroflB 
country,  they  rode,  until  they  struck  ij  >ie  foot- 
^  Easy  timet. 
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hills  of  the  Graham  Mountains.  Then  one 
saw  them  slowly  winding  up  the  narrow  trail, 
until  their  fluttering  guidon  became  a  mere 
speck  on  the  horizon. 

At  noon,  two  days  later,  they  went  into 
camp  on  the  souih  fork  of  the  San  Pedro. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  San  Pedro,  after 
a  long  and  silent  journey  through  the  Caituro 
Pass,  suddenly  sweeps  off  to  the  left  before 
making  its  junction  with  the  Gila.  As  far 
west  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  country  rolls 
along,  almost  prairie-like  in  its  outlines, 
covered  with  rich,  thick  grass,  -occasional 
willows*  and  myriads  of  flowers  of  all  ima^- 
nable  hues.  To  the  east  the  Caituro  ranj^e, 
-beginnino;  as  mere  foot-hills,  extend:-  ivpII  to 
the  south,  rising  to  almost  impassable  lieights, 
and  ultimately  forming  a  part  of  the  Chiri> 
cahui,  the  mountain-range  containing  the 
welKkno^n  fastnesses  of  the  Apaches. 

«It  '8  a  beantifol  place— to  get  away 
from,»  said  TTernej.ran,  after  the  herd  had 
been  turned  out  to  grar.e,  and  the  troop 
stood  around  the  camp-lire  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  «  Jost  about  the  spot  the  Sixtii 
had  their  fight,  two  years  afrn.n 

t  But  there 's  no  Indians  to  fight  now,*  an- 
swm^  some  one;  « they  're  all  on  their  reser- 
Tation,  ain't  they?» 

"  According  to  the  agent's  ration  return 
only,"  said  fiie  first  sergeant,  who  had  a 
soldier's  mistrust  of  everything  political. 
« Agents  don't  come  to  this  country  for  their 
health,  or  $1500  a  year.  Why,  1  knew  a  fel- 
low once  down  at  San  Felipe  in  New  Mexico— » 
Bnt  here  the  cook's  welcome  cry  of  «Ck>me 
er-runnin'! »  left  him  without  an  audience, 
very  much  to  his  disgust.  Next  to  a  good  drink, 
I  can't  remember  anything  the  first  sergeant 
of  K  Troop  liked  better  than  spinning  a 
yam,  as  I,  who  listened  to  them  all  for  almost 
three  years,  ought  to  know.  «  i  like  a  drink,» 
he  used  to  say,  « because  it  makes  me  talka^ 
tive;  and  I  like  to  talk,»  he  added  reflectively, 
N  because  it  makes  me  thirsty.* 

Now,  the  beginning  of  his  story,  « I  knew 
a  fellow  once  down  at  San  Felipe  in  New 
Mexico,"  had  an  interesting  sound  to  me.  and 
1  then  and  there  made  up  my  mind  to  hear  the 
rest  of  it;  so  after  dinner  I  heeled  myself 
with  a  liberal  sujiply  of  tobacco  and  hunted 
him  up.  I  found  him  stretched  oni  in  the 
shade  of  his  shelter-tent,  with  his  saddle  for 
a  pillow,  puffii^  away,  and  gazing  intently 
at  the  herd. 

•  That  man  down  in  San  Felipe,»  I  ven- 
tored  to  say,  some  few  minutes  later,  after 
he  had  made  a  place  for  me  in  the  shade 
beside  him. 


f  Who 's  in  charge  of  the  herd  guard  ?  »  he 
saddeniy  asked  me,  half  rising  to  his  feet. 

«  Why,  the  Kid,  I  believe,*  I  said,  following 
his  looks. 

To  my  inexperienced  eyes— for  I  was  my- 
self only  a  mere  stripling  of  a  kid  corporal 
then— there  appeared  no^ng  unnsiul.  The 
horses  seemed  to  he  working  rather  well  away 
from  camp,  but  this  1  attributed  to  their  not 
being  side-lmed. 

Presently  I  saw  the  leaders  (for  there  are 
always  two  or  three  horses  acknowledged 
leaders  in  every  herd)  stop,  throw  up  their 
heads,  and— 

«The  herd 's  stampeded!*  called  OUt  the 
first  sergeant.  «  Turn  out !  »• 

Crack!  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  "In- 
dians, by  !»  shouted  some  one. 

Tn  a  moment  the  first  sergeant  had  himf 
self  together. 

«  FaU  in  witli  cBrbtaes  and  C8rtridge-belts,» 
he  said,  while  the  trumpet  sang  out  the  as- 
sembly. 

Hardly  a  moment^  and  the  troop  stood 
steady  and  ready  for  the  next  move. 

"There  are  not  very  many  of  them.i*  said  the 
captain,  quietly.  «  Air.  Greyson,  take  twenty 
men  and  move  out  to  the  left.  Don't  shoot 
the  horses,*  he  added,  by  way  of  caution. 

Then  fifteen  more,  under  the  first  sergeant, 
moved  out  straight  to  the  front,  while  the 
rest  of  the  troop  stood  eagerly  watching  and 
waiting  developments. 

The  herd  was  running  along  at  a  stiff,  rapid 
gait  toward  the  west,  evidently  driven  by 
something  as  yet  invisible  to  us. 

Crack!  crack!  The  herd  goard  was  evi- 
dently making  a  fight  for  it. 

Then,  as  the  horses  swerved  off  to  tiie 
north,  we  saw  the  Kid,  mounted  on  the 
trumpeter's  horse  (his  old  gray  Torry),  stop, 
take  careful  aim,  fire,  and  the  herd  leader 
dropped  in  his  tracks.  It  stopped  the  herd  for 
a  moment,  and  then  they  delilierately  turned 
and  came  galloping  toward  the  camp. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  seen  any  of  the 
Indians;  but  at  this  frustration  of  their  plan 
—  which  evidently  was  to  drive  the  herd  off 
to  the  north,  where  the  rest  of  their  party  lay 
concealed,  bnt  to  which  the  Kid,  as  he  lutep' 
ward  said,  tumbled  at  oncei»  —  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them.  There  seemed  about  eight 
or  ten,  perfectly  naked,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
the  horses— running,  jumping,  and  almost 
conforming  tn  th«'ir  every  movement— that 
a  cartridge  seemed  wasted  or  almost  certain 
to  strike  an  animal. 

By  this  time  the  detachment  under  Lieu- 
tenant Greyson  was  (hrawing  well  up  to  the 
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left,  and  the  Indians  saw  that  their  game  waa 
up.  They  began  to  dart  about  here  and  there, 
and  then  with  one  accord  came  boldly  and 
openly  toward  the  Kid  and  bis  little  herd 
guard  of  three  men,  and  M<m  one  could 
quite  realize  it,  halted,  fired,  and  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  earth. 

Three  of  the  soldiers  fell  from  their  horses 
(they  were  riding  bare-badr),  and  the  Indiana, 
jumping  up,  came  rapiidly  toward  tht-m.  One 
of  the  fallen  men,  cviileiitly  not  much  hurt, 
reached  for  his  carbine  and  called  to  the  Kid, 
who  still  kept  his  seat  on  the  gray,  though 
the  blood  wa^i  flowmg  from  a  alight  flesh- 
wound  in  the  face. 

«iHe  'U  never  fall  back  now,*  add  old 
Hemegan,  and  well  he  knew  the  boy. 

The  Kid  turned  his  gray,  paused  for  a 
moment  as  if  nonplussed,  and  then,  giving 
him  full  rein,  lay  cioae  to  his  neck,  and  rode 
straight  at  the  apprnachinp;  Indians.  In  the 
mean  while  the  herd  had  almost  stopp^  run- 
ning, and  now  stood  huddled  together  in  the 
manner  horaea  often  will  when  Beared  or 
confused. 

Now  Bridget  O'Flanagan,  our  troop  laun- 
dresB,  pretty  well  known  throughout  ser- 
vice as  «  Ki(My.»  always  declared,  with  many 
emphatic  shakes  of  her  old  head,  that  what 
followed  was  a  miracle;  but  the  fact  is  that 
as  the  Kid  shot  by  the  herd  on  his  mad 
ride,  with  one  accora  the  horsea  turned,  and 
followed  him. 

fit  *B  over,»  said  tbe  lieutenant  to  his 
men,  « Don't  fire.»  And,  sure  enough,  the 
Indians  stood  for  one  moment,  and  then, 
throwing  down  their  pieces,  broke,  and  rushed 
stoaight  into  the  arms  of  his  approaching 
party. 

On  and  on  went  the  Kid,  and  back  of  him 


thundered  and  galloped  the  troop  herd.  The 
victory  was  his  now;  he  knew  it,  and  soon 
turned  toward  the  camp,  and  some  littU-  time 
later  came  slowly  riding  in,  the  herd  quieiij 
and  contentedly  following. 

And  after  that— well,  than  ia  nt  muck 
more  to  tell. 

Two  of  the  herd  guard  were  dead,  shot  bj 
the  Indians,  and  we  buried  them  eloee  to  wbeie 
they  fell.  The  young  lieutenant  of  the  troop 
read  a  few  lines  out  of  the  prayer-book  hi?  mo- 
ther had  upackedamonghis  things,"  and  a  fe^ 
of  the  dead  men's  particular  chums  were  more 
profane  tlian  usual  at  supper  that  ni^ht. 

They  were  dead,  and  you  can't  do  muc  b 
for  a  dead  man,  especially  in  Ariaona.  hv, 
sides,  it  is  all  a  part  of  a  soldier's  life,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  people  in  the  h^aist  aom^ 
timed  seeni  to  forget. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  troop 
eventually  marched  into  Tocson,  aild  thie£id 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

After  the  parade,  some  weeks  later,— at 
which  ceremony  the  governor's  fi^  dmugbt«r 
pinned  on  the  brea.st  of  his  dress-coat  the 
little  bronze  medal  inscribed,  mFqt  disUn- 
guished  bravery  and  great  coolness  in  action 
a^Minst  hostile  Ajjache  Indian.';  on  the  San 
I'edro  iiiver,»  etc.,  — the  big  fellow  iu-^ked, 
«  Kid,  how  did  you  happen  to  think  that  oui 
abuut  the  herd  following  yon? » 

The  Kid  paused  for  a  moment  and  theri 
said: «  Think?  Think  nothin'I  I  ain't  no  scholar, 
to  be  thinkin*  out  thinga.  I  heard  poor  old 
Dawson  calling  to  me,  and  I  .-dimply  went  back 
to  him.  If  the  whole  herd  pot  stuck  on  me 
shape  and  followed  me,  1  could  n't  help  it, 
conld  I?  Horses  is  like  women.*  And  the 
Kid  strutted  off  toward  old  Dave  to  compare 
medals  with  him. 

7%ma$H,  WiUon, 


THE  DARKENED  COUNSEIi. 

1"^NVV.\VKRL\<  ;  Death!  He  dreadful  seems,  indeed; 
-I  But  we  hear  not  from  those  that  know  him  best. 
Perchance  to  them,  the  many,  he  gives  rest 
Not  only,  but  all  joys.  Maybe  we  read 
His  darkened  couns^el  wronjily,  and  so  bleed, 
Self-wounded.  All  obeying  his  behest, 
How  large  and  kind  his  heart  if  they  be  blest! 

John  Vance  Chemjf 
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URIXf  J  my  first  trip  to  Spain  I 
i  made  a  study  of  an  old  aban- 
I  doned  convent.  I  used  to  work 
f  under  the  arches  of  the  clois- 
ter, while  the  hidalfjo  who  or- 


dinarily served  as  my  guide  and 
tarried  my  outfit  slumbered  in  some  corner, 
wrapped  in  hia  cloak,  proud  even  in  sleep. 

Outside,  climbing  plants  twined  about  the 
eanttB  in  stone;  lining  their  crowns  and  seek- 
ing support  from  their  secular  hands,  they 
shot  their  flower-laden  branches  through  the 
bays.  The  sun  shone,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  pillars  on  the  white  flagstones  marked  the 
passing  hour.  Amiil  the  delicious  silence  of 
the  ruins,  whispering  to  my  soul  memories 
of  the  past,  I  was  thinking  of  the  subject  I 
might  paint  in  this  magnificent  background. 
I  evokt'd  the  personages  that  the  empty  clois- 
ter had  seen;  first,  the  long  file  of  monks 
carrying  to  the  vaults  the  body  of  a  vener- 
able prior,  or  else  returning  gaily  from  the 
refectory;  then  the  silhouettes  of  dark  in- 
quisitors, or  some  rosy-cheeked  young  monks 
weaving  garlands  of  roses  for  the  Virgin. 

Ah!  the  happy  landscape-painter  can  en- 
liven bis  pictures  with  certain  accepted  for- 
nralse:  a  rod  touch  here  means  a  shepherdess 
in  the  distance;  a  brown  spot  there  represents 
a  cow,  and  several  a  herd.  P.ut  the  poor  fig- 
ure-painler,  alas!  does  not  get  off  so  easily. 

Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  an  old  peas- 
ant woman  of  noble  bearing  came  and  sat  on 
the  same  stone  within  a  few  steps  of  me,  and 
knitted  without  stirring  until  evening.  She 
was  nearly  blind. 

Although  my  hidalgo  did  not  speak  French, 
.  and  I  knew  but  little  Spanish,  he  neverthe- 
less managed  to  make  me  understand  that 
she  was  the  guardian  of  the  convent.  Her 
father  when  he  was  alive,  being  a  barber  by 
trade,  and  somewhat  of  a  gardener,  used  to 
ahave  the  monks  and  cultivate  their  kitchen- 
garden.  Ho  liv.  'l  ill  a  little  hut  built  in  the 
outer  arcades  oi  Uie  monastery;  and  since 
his  death  his  daughter  remained  there,  living 
on  what  she  received  from  passing  travel- 
ers. She  was  very  old,  and  the  oldest  in- 
habitants said  that  fornieriy  she  had  been 
very  pretty. 

The  day  I  finiahed  my  work  it  happened 


that  she  was  not  in  her  accustomed  place; 
and  wishing  to  leave  lier  my  otfering,  1  re- 
quested the  proud  hidalgo  to  accompany  me 
to  her  abode,  where  I  found  her  busy  putting  • 
away  some  rags  in  an  old  coffer  as  best  she 
could. 

As  soon  as  she  learned  that  I  was  going 

away  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  pro- 
found sorrow,  and  she  began  to  talk  to  me 
with  great  volubilily.  I  «d  not  nndM«tand 

her  jargon.  .All  I  could  make  out  was  the 
name  of  \'ibert,  repeated  several  times,  as 
well  as  that  of  Napoleon.  Being  greatly 
puzzled  to  find  out  how  this  woman  could 
know  me,  I  begged  my  guide  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. 

«We11,»  said  he,  «the  old  woman  asks 

whether  you  are  a  light  infantry  soldier.* 

« .'\  light  infantry  soldier? » 

« Yes;  one  of  Napoleon  s  light  infantry. 
The  fact  is,  your  voice  reminds  her  of  a  French 
soldier— a  sergeant— she  knew,  whose  life 
she  saved,  and  Ms  name  was  Jean  Pierre 
Vibert.  He  had  your  walk,  your  figure,  and 
your  voice— especialty  the  voice,  she  says. 
That  is  all  she  can  recognize  >^ith  her  weak 
eyes.  He  had  promised  to  return,  with  Ma- 
poleon!  She  is  still  waiting  for  him!  • 

«Jean  Pierre  Vibert,  a  soldier  under  Na- 
poleon, a  sergeant  of  light  infantry  ?  Why, 
that  is  my  grandfather! » 

«^  asks  whether  he  is  still  alive.* 

« Yes;  certainly." 

«  Then  she  does  not  want  your  money,  and 
she  says  she  will  die  happy  if  you  will  only 
kiss  her.» 

I  began  to  be  moved  by  this  strange  scene, 
and  willingly  acceded  to  the  poor  woman's 
wish.  I  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  and  felt  a 
burning  tear  on  my  lips.  She  pressed  me  for 
an  instant  in  her  thin  arms;  then,  with  her 
trembling  hands  rummaging  in  her  coffer, 
she  Itrought  out  a  rag  which  she  put  into 
my  hand,  and  in  a  voice  choked  mth  sohs 
she  said,  «  For  Pedro,  por  Pedro.» 

I  took  the  deposit  she  confided  to  roe.  It 
was  the  half  of  a  silk  handkerchief  with 
flowers,  the  colors  of  which  were  faded.  She 
arose,  tottering,  repeated  once  more,  «Por 
Pedro,*  and  disappeared  behind  a  door. 

On  my  return,  while  showing  my  grand- 
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father  the  study  I  had  mado  of  the  old  clois- 
ter, I  asked  him  whether  it  did  nut  bring 
back  any  recollections  of  his  wars  in  Spain. 

"Wait  a  littlel»  said  he.  ^Yes!  Is  there 
not  a  barber's  shop  under  the  arcades  ?  » 

•  JlUt80.» 

I  It  18  there.  I  remember.  The  infernal 

monks,  pouring  out  like  rats  from  all  the 
holes  of  their  convent,  which  was  thought  to 
be  deserted,  fell  upon  our  weak  squad,  and 

we  were  done  up  in  short  order.  At  nij^ht  the 
barber  and  hi?;  dauf^htcr  drapji^ed  me  from  a 
heau  of  corpses,  i  had  fainted,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  wounds.  They  hid  me,  cared  for  me, 
and  cured  me.  Hravf  t><  ople!  I  owe  them 
my  life;  and,  youngster,  thou  also.  But  be- 
ing restored  to  hmlth  was  one  thing,  and 
escaping  was  anoth  i  I  should  have  at- 
tempted it,  but  my  ho.sts  made  me  under- 
stand that  if  1  were  caught  they  would  both 
be  shot  with  me  for  trying  to  save  a  French- 
man. Ah!  those  Capuchins  were  no  jokers; 
and  besides,  those  were  not  jocular  times 
anywhere. 

« I  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  my 
obscure  hole,  and  let  events  take  their  course. 
After  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  my  kind  jailer 
need  to  visit  me  with  his  amiable  daughter, 

who  had  undertaken  to  teach  me  Spanish,  so 
as  to  facilitate  my  flight  later  on,  she  .said. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  noitie  and  the  light, 
which  might  have  betrayed  us,  she  would 
dictate  to  me  in  whispers,  while  I,  sittin};  on 
the  ground,  wrote  on  my  knees  by  the  light 
of  a  dark  lantern  hidden  under  her  mantiwi.ii 

«  But  tell  me,  grand  father, »  I  interrupted; 
•  your  captivity  was  not  lonesome  ?» 

«  Well,  at  night,  no.  But  what  of  the  long 
days  when  thoughts  came  of  my  comrades  and 
of  France!  No;  you  see,  youngster,  love  cornea 
not  in  prisons;  neither  do  birds  nest  in  cages. 

« It  was,  however,  a  great  diversion  when 
the  monks  were  at  drill.  Through  a  little 
hole  between  two  stones  in  the  wall  of  my 
cell  I  could  see  the  cloister  almost  at  the 
spot  where  you  painted  it.  I  assure  yon  that 
the  sight  was  worth  lookin^^  at. 

« In  rank,  facing  front,  and  forming  a 
single  file,  were  monks,  tall  or  stout,  fat  or 
thin,  all  armed  with  grotesque  weapons  -a 
veritable  series  of  Don  Quixotes  ami  Sancho 
Tanzas.  The  sergeant,  with  his  bare  feet  in 
slippers,  wore  an  enormous  shako  like  a  wash- 


tub.  And  the  captain!  a  balloon  with  lo^^s. 
with  his  apple-green  habit  and  his  column- 
shaped  hat>  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 

«It  was,  nevertheless,  these  same  men, 
ridiculously  accoutred  like  monkeys,  who 
had  ransacked  a  barrack  and  demolished  us 
so  effectively.  It  is  true  they  hit  hard ;  but 
then,  every  one  is  a  good  soldier  when  de* 
fending  his  own  country. 

«  At  last,  one  day,  our  troops  having  again 
invaded  the  jirovince,  they  disappeared  with- 
out drums  or  trumpets^  and  I  saw  my  ila^; 
once  more. 

«Hold!  Yon  ought  to  paint  in  your  |llc- 
ture  that  scene  of  the  convent  under  arms. 
I  will  aid  you  with  my  recoliectionB  to  por- 
tray the  firocklings.  I  see  them  yet  as  if  I 
were  there;  and  I  heard  them  call  out  the 
roll  so  many  times  thnt  even  yet  I  remember 
nearly  all  their  names.  But,  methinks,  as  you 
have  just  been  there,  you  must  have  Beta 
them— Father  Anselmo  vath  his  goatee;  and 
Brother  Eusebio,  short  and  thick-set,  with 
hands  like  the  claws  of  a  lobster.  Look,  this 
I'usebio's  work.»  Cirandfather,  parting 
the  silvery  locks  on  his  forehead,  showed  me 
a  deep  scar.  « On  the  other  side,  here,  is 
that  of  Father  Ansehno.  They  were  the  first 
to  strike  me,  and  I  have  the  aigliatmnas  of 
the  others  all  round  my  hi'ad.» 

«  But,  niy  dear  grandfather,"  said  1,  « there 
have  been  no  monks  over  th«re  for  a  long 
time  past." 

«  Ah  I  and  the  barber  ?  » 

«  He  is  dead;  hut  his  daughter  is  still  liv- 
ing." 

« Carmen?  Did  you  see  her  ?  Aveiybeaa- 

tiful  woman,  eh?» 
«  Alas!  grandfather." 

«  Yes;  that  is  so.   Did  she  speak  of  me?» 
M  IShe  even  gave  me  something  for  Pedro.* 
I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  half  Imndkerchlef . 

Then,  going  silently  to  his  chest  of  drawers, 
fT^Tidfather  drew  out  the  other  part,  the 
tlowers  of  which  matched  perfectly,  only  his 
half  was  yet  almost  new. 

«  And,"  1  continued.  «  Pedro  bad  promised 
to  return  — with  Napoleon  I » 

«lt  is  true;  but  Napoleon  willed  other- 
wise.* Then,  tyint:  to<^ether  the  two  pieces 
of  silk,  grandfather  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  said,  «  Up  there!"  Grandfather  was  al- 
ways 90  laconic  when  affected. 

(?.  VibeH. 
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FRA(JMENT  FROM  THE 

WELL,  yes;  I  am  bilious,  peevish,  unbear- 
able. Yes;  my  disposition  is  warped,  and 
my  brain  too.  I  admit  it  I  see  everything  at 
its  worst,  and  take  everything  amiss,  while  my 
master  is  calm,  amiable,  radiant— a  mouth 
of  honey  and  a  heart  of  gold. 

E5h!  What,  then?  We  are  not  alike-that 
IB  all.  He  is  fat;  I  am  thin.  He  has  a  pink- 
and-white  complexion  and  a  scarlet  robe;  i 
have  a  yellow  akiii  and  am  dremed  in  white 
jacket  and  apron.  They  call  me  «chef,i*  and  I 
obey  him;  he  calls  himself  a  sen-'ant  of  God, 
and  commands  everybody.  He  loves  his  fel- 
lows, and  watches  over  tiie  welfare  of  their 
souls;  T  hate  them,  and  spend  my  time  in  satis- 
fying their  appetites.  Still,  I  should  like  to 
see  him  in  my  place,  shrivel i  r  up  in  front  of 
the  ranges,  and  doing  a  liilU  of  my  terrible 
work.  Or,  rather,  I  should  like  not  to  see  him 
there;  for  that,  above  all,  is  the  cause  of  my 
bad  temper. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  this  prelate, 
as  venerate  as  a  saint,  as  rich  as  Croesus,  as 
learned,  it  is  said,  as  a  prophet,  has  the  mania 
of  thinking  be  can  cook,  and  attaches  more 
value  to  this  imaginary  and  pretentious  tiil- 
ent  than  to  all  the  rest  I  If  only  he  would 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHEF. 

be  content  to  jussume  the  role  of  a  platonic  * 
Vatel!  But  no;  he  must  needs  come  and  play 
the  acuUion  in  my  kitchen,  ridicnloualy  at- 
tired in  a  service  apron.  He  tastes  my  sauce?, 
and  with  hands  as  white  as  wax,  and  adorned 
with  a  sapphire  ring,  fusses  about  among  my 
saucepans. 

This  ouf^ht  to  make  the  whole  household 
roar  with  laughter;  but  servants  are  as  cow- 
ardly as  other  men,  and  all  bow  down  bef of« 

the  ridiculous  tyrant,  vyinj^  with  one  another 
in  their  zeal  to  serve  him  They  surround 
him,  they  peel  his  vegetablt- .s,  beat  las  eggs, 
and  prepare  his  fowls.  If  the  younfc  onions 
themselves  could  talk,  they  would  cry  aloud 
with  pride,  like  the  gladiators  before  the 
Roman  emperor:  «Ave,  Caesar!  Friotnri  te 
salutamus.»  Yoa  ought  to  see  bun  when  he 
has  just  concocted  one  of  his  poisons,  lifting 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  raising  his  spoon  as 
if  to  offer  it  to  God,  with  the  triumphant 
cry,  «This  sauce  is  wonderful!" 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  compels  me.  in 
my  turn,  to  t^te  his  horrible  cooking.  Ah! 
if  there  be  any  justice  in  paradise,  where  he 
will  doubtle.s8  go,  I  hope  that  thcore  he  will 
have  none  other  to  eat! 

/.  <?.  VibtrL 


THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 


THE  necessities  of  their  work  often  comj>el 
artists  to  shut  themselves  up  when  they 
would  be  pleased  to  open  their  doors.  It  is 
therefore  not  always  easy  to  visit  their 
studios,  even  with  the  best  recommendations. 
Does  this  diliiculty  alone  account  for  such 
visits  being  dedrable,  or  are  they  really 
attractive  otherwise?  We  cannot  say.  But 
surely  many  of  their  admirers,  and  espe- 
cially lady  admirers,  returning  full  of  disap- 
pointment from  these  little  excursions  to  the 
shrines,  must  deeply  repret  having  seen  their 
idols  at  such  close  quarters.  At  any  rate, 
whether  you  return  from  the  temple  with 
more  or  less  fervent^  than  on  entering  it» 
no  other  danger  awaits  you  there. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  class  studio. 


There  you  can  penetrate  upon  the  slightest 
pretext;  but  however  intrepid  you  might  be, 
had  you  the  strength  of  Hercnlee,  the  voice 

of  a  tribune  v,  ho  subdues  the  masses,  the  im- 
perious look  that  fascinatof5  wild  beasts,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  go  there  alone,  the 
mcnre  so  aa  any  attempt  at  intimidation  on 
your  part  would  only  agj^ravate  your  posi- 
tion. Does  this  mean  that  you  must  wear 
a  coat  of  mail  or  have  an  armed  escort? 
Will  you  have  to  face  man-eating  savages, 
ogres,  or  vampires  who  revel  in  human  blood? 
Is  it  a  resort  of  brigands,  footpads,  cut- 
throats, highwaymen,  and  other  rascals?  No. 
It  has  not  he«i  said  that  any  one  was  ever 
eaten,  molested,  or  robbed  there.  Why,  then, 
is  it  so  terrible  ? 
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It  i8->it  is— because,  though  the  tamer  in 

shirt-sleeves,  or  in  a  fine  costume  all  be- 
decked with  K"'''-  sometimes  enters  the  lions' 
cage,  never  has  any  one  ventured  into  the 
monkeys'  cage  when  it  is  full  of  occupants; 
for,  if  he  dared  to  do  so,  he  would  l>e  molibed 
in  the  worst  kind  of  way,  and  were  he  prince, 
pope,  or  king,  and  invested  with  all  the  em- 
blems of  power,  till'  iuKT  his  feathen  the 
quicker  he  would  be  plucked. 

That  is  why,  if  you  care  to  visit  the  stu- 
dents' den,  you  must  ask  the  profeesw  to 
accompany  you.  He  is  the  only  authorily 
that  has  ever  been  respected  there. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  long  corridor  which 
leads  to  the  studio  you  are  guided  by  a  pun- 
gent odor  of  tobacco,  oil,  and  turpentine, 
a  perfume  that  is  sui  generis,  and  as  agree- 
able to  artists  as  the  incense  in  a  cathe- 
dral is  to  the  faithful.  As  you  advance  you 
hear  a  confused  noise,  which  soon  becomes 
an  undefinable  uproar,  like  distant  shouts 
having  the  rhythm  of  a  muffled  waltz  mingled 
with  shrill  vociferations  and  catcalls.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opens,  and  the  unearthly  din 
which  you  heard  in  the  dark  is  followed  in 
the  full  light  by  the  most  profound  silence. 

In  the  intense  gloom  growing  out  of  the 
depths  of  an  unknown  place  the  reflectors 
of  two  large  suspended  lamps  shine  forth 
like  twin  moons,  about  which  a  oloud  of 
bluish  smoke  circles  lightly  in  vapory  spirals. 
Beneath,  other  lights,  placed  without  any 
symmetry  except  for  individual  convenience, 
intersect  their  beams,  more  or  less  bright  as 
they  filter  through  thick  shades  or  escape 
through  fancy  figures  cut  out  with  scissors. 

Thwe  beams,  capriciously  dispersed,  spread 
here  and  there,  thrusting  themselves  in  the 
rigzags  of  gloom,  skirting  the  edge  of  a  ta- 
Ue,  bordering  a  sheet  of  paper.  Sometimes 


they  shine  on  the  wet  floor,  or  light  up  wHk 

sparks  the  button  of  a  coat,  the  tongue  of 
a  buckle,  or  the  bowl  of  a  vase;  sometimes 
they  meet  refulgent,  to  flash  forth  in  a  lai^ 
metallic  glare;  sometimes,  again,  they  spread 
lazily,  caressing  polished  surfaces  vrith  their 
irradiated  glimmer,  then  go  off  into  the  pe-  i 
numbra  to  light  up  in  an  expiring  glow  tiM  I 
profile  of  a  caryatid  with  the  head  of  a  satyr, 
finally  dying  out  on  indistinct  forma  which 
they  do  nut  reveal. 

Often  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  through  the 
movement  of  a  hand,  there  passes  like  s 
meteor  the  fla.sh  of  a  jewel,  the  gleam  of 
a  tool,  or  by  the  oscillation  of  a  head  eye- 
glasses shine  and  disappear  like  the  revohF> 
ing  light  in  a  lighthouse. 

Amid  this  swarm  of  lights  the  eye  finaHy 
discerns  a  somber  and  immovable  silhouette 
in  the  foreground.    Let  us  take  no  heed  of  i 
this,  for  it  is  the  model,  and  instead  we  will  ' 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  studio 
under  the  protection  of  our  guide. 

Here  the  aspect  of  the  scene  changes  omn* 
pletely.  Of  all  the  lights  we  see  only  one,  and 
the  students'  glowing  faces  of  a  moment  ago 
are  merely  durk  shadows.  Alone  the  trij^ 
row  of  easels  with  the  boards  holding  the 
studies  is  lighted  up,  as  well  as  the  model, 
who  now  appears  resplendent  in  his  gallant 
costume  of  the  French  Guard.  AlwB3fs  im- 
movable, he  continues  his  empty  smoke  out 
of  a  new  pipe  without  tobacco,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  table  upon  which  he  is  perched  he 
commands  a  multitude  of  paintings  upon 
which  his  flattened  hnn^^  is  repeated  by  the 
score.  On  the  other  side  was  life,  where 
we  saw  the  ar^  iHnmiMtfld,  full  of  ardor, 
with  eyes  fixed  Oft  Ida  moM.  On  this  nde 
the  artist  is  no  more,  and  his  work  alone  re- 
mains to  face  posterity  for  its  judge. 

J,G,Vibert 
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PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNE8. 


To  the  many  Americans  who  have  seen  and 
who  will  see  the  great  mural  painting  which 
the  venerable  president  of  the  Champ-de-Mars 
Salon  has  recently  completed  for  the  Public 
Library  of  Hoston,  the  old  town  of  Amiens 
should  henceforth  have  a  new  interest.  Of 
all  the  thousands  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Paris  who  stop  for  an  hour  or  two  at  that 
city  to  see  her  glorious  cathedral,  how  many 
know  that  the  little  provincial  museum  there 
contains  another  treasure  of  art  almost  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  the  cathedral 
itself?  Your  guide-book,  if  it  is  Baedeker's 
«  Paris,"  tells  you  only  that  the  museum  con- 
tains some  antiquities,  and  «  about  250  French 
paintings,  chiefly  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (David,  (Jerome,  etc.),»— a 
description  not  likely  to  stir  enthusiasm  in 
you,— and  fuller  guide-books  tell  you  little 
more.  In  the  shop-windows  of  the  town  you 
will  find  no  photographs  of  this  treasure,  and 
inquiry  at  your  hotel,  or  in  the  shops  and 


streets,  will  convince  you  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Amiens  are  unaware  of  its  existence.  Yet 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you  find  such 
material  for  the  study  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  one  of  the  two  greatest  artists  in  a  great 
branch  of  art  that  this  century  has  produced. 
The  two  supreme  decorative  painters  of  our 
time  are  Baudry  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  and 
whoever  would  understand  Puvis  must  study 
him  in  Amiens.  .Much  of  his  finest  work  is  in 
Paris,  and  many  other  French  cities  poss<jss 
great  paintings  by  him,— even  an  American 
city  possesses  one  now,— but  only  in  Amiens 
is  there  a  series  of  great  decorations  by  him, 
beginning  with  his  earliest  effort  in  this  line, 
—  the  first  trying  of  his  wings,— follo\\ing 
with  the  rapidly  maturing  works  of  the  next 
few  years,  in  which  the  formation  and  gro\^'th 
of  his  method  and  style  are  plainly  to  be 
traced,  and  ending  with  a  work  of  his  full 
maturity. 

I  have  called  decoration  a  great  branch  of 
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art;  but  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  it  seems  where  each  one  swears  at  all  the  others, 

the  highest  art  of  all.  This  is  a  realistic  age,  and  a  thousand  conflicting  relations  are  at 

and  the  easel-picture  is  its  most  marked  artis-  once  established.  It  was  not  so  that  art 

tic  production.  A  painting  has  come  to  seem  was  understood  in  the  ages  of  great  pro- 

for  us  a  record  of  fact,  differing  only  a  little  duction.  In  Greece  each  statue  was  destined 

from  a  photograph,  and  we  think  of  it  as  a  for  a  given  pediment  or  a  given  niche;  in 
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thing  isolated  and  portable,  a  thing  per  se,  Italy  each  picture  frescoed  a  given  wall, 

and  only  degraded  when  it  is  forced  into  or  was  an  altarpiece  for  a  particular  altar, 

service  and  subordinated  to  an  architectural  The  artist  might  car\'e  the  front  of  the 

whole.  We  expect  our  painters  to  produce  Parthenon  or  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 

for  us  works  of  art  which  shall  have  no  rela-  tine;  or  he  might,  as  Benvenuto  did,  ornament 

tion  to  anything  else,  but  shall  be  whole  and  a  salt-cellar  or  twist  the  handle  of  a  dag- 

self-6ufllicing;  and  then  we  proceed  to  put  ger  or  a  spoon;  but  his  art  was  always  art 

these  works  of  art  together  in  a  gallery,  in  service— it  was  always  the  decoration 
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of  something  vhUsh  might  exist  without  pedigree  one  would  never  have  jniessed  from 

its  aid.  hia  mature  work.  He  probably  began  late. 

Indeed,  all  art,  so  far  as  it  is  art^  is  deco-  for  he  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when,  in 

rative.  Facta  and  the  record  of  facts  are  1859,  he  nuide  his  first  appearance  at  the 
but  the  raw  material  of  art;  the  art  itself  is  Salon  with  a  «  Return  from  Hunting,**  which 
in  the  arrangement,  it  is  harmony  and  order  one  would  like  to  see.  It  probably  bears  little 
that  make  art,  whether  the  harmony  be  that  reeemblance  to  the  woiic  he  has  since  pro- 
of line  nr  color  or  li^ht  and  shade;  only  to-  duced.  Ili,^  career  {is  the  great  decorator  we 
day  we  give  the  artist  a  piece  of  canvas  to  know  began  in  1861,  when  he  exhibited  two 
decorate  with  ordered  lines  and  colors,  and  large  canvases,  in  something  like  his  present 
limit  his  harmony  to  that,  with  such  help  as  styte,  entitled  ^Wan*  and  «  Teace.u  They 
his  gilt  frame  may  give  him,— he  must  trust  were  much  criticized,  but  found  an  able  de- 
to  chance  for  everything  else,— whereas  in  fender  in  Theophile  Gautier,  who,  with  a  dis- 
the  good  old  days  a  whole  ehurch  or  a  whole  crimination  which  he  often  showed,  praised 
palace  was  one  great  work  of  art.  of  which  them  warra^.  These  pictures  received  the 
the  picture  was  a  part  only;  and  instead  of  award  of  a  second-class  medal  from  the  jury, 
limiting  himself  within  his  frame,  the  painter  and  were  bought  for  the  museum  of  Amiens, 
had  to  narmonSae  what  he  did  with  the  whole  where  they  now  are.  Uke  all  his  work,  they 
about  it.  A  more  <lifficult  problem,  but  surely  are  done  on  canvas  with  a  medium  of  wax, 
a  nobler  one,  and  the  result  how  much  more  and  were  fastened  to  the  wall  with  white 
satisfactory!  For,  the  work  once  done,  there  lead.  For  Amiims,  also,  wa.s  done  most  of  the 
it  was  forever  in  the  light  it  was  painted  for  work  of  the  next  few  years— <«  Work*  and 
and  in  the  surroundings  it  was  meant  to  fit,  « Rest »  in  IHChi;  « Ave  Picardia  Nutrix»  in 
and  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance  contrasts  18t>G;  and  two  small  grisailles,  « Vigilance  » 
of  the  exhibition  or  the  galleij,  where  each  and  «  Fancy,*  in  1860,  thus  completing  this 
mn^oian  plays  his  owti  tune,  with  the  natural  magnificent  series  of  early  works.  In  1864 
result  of  chish  and  discord.  Fortunately  for  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  an  « Autumn,"  for 
us»  all  of  our  modem  painting  has  not  been  which  he  receivt^l  a  third-class  medal.  At 
of  this  isolated,  |»ictnre'niaking  kind,  and  we  the  Universal  Bxposition  of  18^  he  was 
have  had  artists  who  have  understood  decora-  represented  by  reductions  of  «  War,»  «  Peace,» 
tive  art,  and  have  been  given  the  f  h  ^nce  to  «Work,»  and  «Ilest,»  and  by  another  canvas, 
teach  us  what  they  knew.  The  painiings  in  «  Sleep."  Here  he  gained  another  third-class 
the  foyer  of  the  Paris  opera-house,  by  Paul  medal,  and  was  given  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
Baudry,  form  a  complete  scheme  of  splendid  Legion  of  Honor.  From  that  time  his  position 
ornament,  comparable  in  extent  and  in  beauty  was  assured,  his  victory  gained.  Since  then 
to  the  great  works  of  the  Renaissance;  and  he  has  been  constantly  a  member  of  Salon 
in  hia  ut^ethw  different  manner  Puvia  de  juries  and  art  commissions,  and  his  life  if  a 
Chavannes  has  given  us— is  still  giving  us—  series  of  new  triumphs  and  of  new  commis- 
more  than  one  noble  page  of  chaste  and  lofty  sioas  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
decoration.  Let  us  pass  his  work  rapidly  in  review:  1868, 

Pierre-Cecile  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  born  « Play,»  for  the  Cercle  de  PUnion  Artis> 
at  Lyonson  DecMmberH,  1821.  His  family  is  tique;  1861),  w.Vlassilia,  Creek  Colony,"  and 
a  very  old  one,  wliich  can  trace  its  authentic  « .Marseilles,  Gate  of  the  East,»»  for  the  stair- 
history  88  far  back  as  1152.  One  of  his  an-  case  of  the  museum  of  MarBeilles;  1870,  v'Hie 
cestors  married  Catherine  de  Coliprny,  who  ISelieadint]:  of  ,Tohn  the  T^ay»tist »  and  "Mag- 
belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  great  ad-  dalen  in  the  Desert*;  1872,  •  Hope»»;  1878, 
miral.  He  is  the  second  artist  of  his  race,  for  « Summer  * ;  1874,  « (Carles  .Martel's  Victory 
the  i/ouvre  contains  a  land.scape  (No.  10;")),  over  the  Saracens,"  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
called  « The  Shi  rihcrds,"  by  Pierre-Domachin.  Poitiers;  IS'T'.  "St.  Kadegonde  protecting 
Sieur  de  Chavannes,  who  was  received  into  Education,*  for  the  same  building,  and  a 
the  Academy  in  1709,  and  died  in  1744,  at  the  «  Fisherman's  Family.*  In  1876  and  1877  be 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  family  would  painted  his  wt  11-known  decorations  for  the 
seem  to  be  a  long-lived  one.  They  take  their  Pantheon,  dtalinjx  with  the  infancy  of  St. 
name  from  their  place  of  origin,  Chavannes-  Genevieve,  and  for  these  he  was  made  au 
sm^Sursn,  otxnmnne  of  the  canton  of  Tr§port.  officer  of  the  Legion.  In  1879  he  exhibited 

.\t  what  ajje  Puvis  began  the  study  of  art  "The  Prodigal  Son  >»  and  nCirls  by  the  Sea- 

we  are  not  told;  l>ut  his  masters  were  Henri  shore,"  and  in  1S80  "Ludus  pro  Patria.'>  for 

Schelfer  (brother  oi  the  more  celebrated  Ary  Amiens  again,  where  it  stands  opposite  the 

Scheffer)  and  Thomas  Couture— an  artistic  •  Ave  Picudia  Nutrix,»  painted  fifteen  years 
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before.  In  1881  came  one  of  his  rare  easel- 
pictures,  « The  Poor  Fisherman,i»  which  now 
hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  was  placed  in  1887,  his  « Sleej) » 
being  bought  for  the  museum  of  Lille  at 
the  same  time.  In  1882  he  exhibited  « Doux 
Pays*  (a  title  I  shall  not  try  to  trans- 
late), painted  for  the  hoiisc  nf  M  I  r  on  Bon- 
nat,  and  for  this  work  he  received  the  medal 
of  honor  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  quali- 
fied exhibitors.  In  1888  he  showed  «The 
Dream,»  « A  Woman  at  her  Toilot,»  and  a 
wPorUuit  of  Mile.  M.  C.»;  and  in  1884  the 
firat  of  his  series  of  decorations  for  the  mu- 
seum of  his  native  city  of  Lyons,  the  lovely 
•c  Sacred  Wood,  dear  to  the  Arts  and  the 
Muses,"  followed  in  issr,  by  « Autumn,"  u 
variation  on  the  earlier  picture  of  that  name, 
and  in  ISHG  by  «  Antique  Vision,"  «  Christian 
Inspiration,*  and  «  The  Rhone  and  the  Sa6ne,» 
symbols  respectively  of  the  form,  of  senti- 
ment, and  of  force  and  grace.  Hie  next  two 
years  were  occupied  with  the  gn*eat  hemicycle 
for  the  Sorbonne,  probably  his  finest  work, 
which  was  completed  in  1889,  in  which  year 
he  wius  made  commander  of  the  Legion.  In 
l8iH)  came  the  schism  out  of  which  grew 
the  new  Salon,  known  the  ttChamp-de- 
Hars,*  but  properly  called  the  «Soci6te  Na- 
tionale  des  Beau.\-.\rts.'>  Pu\'i.s  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  this  movement,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Meissonier  in  1891,  became  its 
president,  which  office  he  still  holds.  At  this 
nev  Salon  he  ha?  exhibited:  in  1891,  « Inter 
Aries  et  >iaturam  >•  for  the  Uouen  museum, 
two  smaller  panels  for  the  same,  «  Pottery  » 
and  «Ceramic8,»  and  "Summer"  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris;  in  1892,  «Wnnter,i» 
also  for  the  Udtel  de  Ville;  and  in  1894, 
a  whole  series  f<»  the  Prefect^s  Staircase 
in  the  same  building,  the  ceiling  represent- 
ing « \'ictor  Hugo  ( itfering  his  Lyre  to  the 
City  of  I'ari.s."  while  allegories  of  «Patriot- 
i8m,»  «  Charity,"  etc.,  fill  the  ten  pendentives. 
In  is;).")  he  also  exhibited  there  the  great 
panel  now  in  its  prominent  place  at  the  head 
of  the  main  stairway  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. To  this  bald  list  of  his  edubitsd  work 
one  mu.st  add  the  exhibition,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  cartoons  of  his  great  decorations  before 
the  color  was  added;  the  «  Victor  Hngo,»  for 
instance,  having  been  exhibited  thus  at  the 
Champ-de-Mars  in  ISH;-!.  It  is  only  in  this 
state,  as  pure  outline,  that  the  present  writer 
has  been  privileged  to  see  it. 

The  position  which  PuvisdeChav.mne.snow 
holds  is  a  singular  one.  A  veteran  of  more 
than  seventy  years,  and  having  attained  al- 
most evoy  honor  that  a  painter  may  hope 


for,  he  is  yet  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  young 
school  of  to-day,  one  of  the  most  living  and 
vital  influences  of  contemporary  art,  one  of 
the  most  discussed  and  criticized  of  artists. 
His  art  is  certainly  of  a  sort  to  be  « cavi- 
are to  the  general.i*  It  has  been  said  to  be 
the  negation  of  everything  that  has  always 
been  counted  art,  and  to  be  based  on  the 
omission  of  drawing,  modeling,  light  and 
shade^  and  evea  color.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  admirers  think  him  a  master  of  drawing 
in  his  own  style,  and  certainly  a  master  of 
color.  To  explain  these  seeming  contradic- 
tions; to  show  tiie  reason  of  the  omissions  in 
his  work,  which  do  not  arise  from  ignorance, 
but  are  distinctly  wilful;  to  exhibit  his  quali- 
ties, and  give  a  reason  for  the  hearty  admira- 
tion that  many  of  us  feel  for  hmi-»thi8  is  the 
difficult  task  before  me. 

To  begin  with,  one  must  remember  that 
Pttvfai  to  above  all  things  a  decorator,  and 
that  his  work  cannot  be  properly  judged  ex- 
cept in  place.  It  does  not  show  to  good 
advantage  in  an  exhibition,  where  it  is  ne- 
cessarily placed  in  conbast  with  works  done 
on  radically  different  })rinciples.  I  have  often 
felt  disappointed  with  a  canvas  by  him  when 
I  saw  it  in  the  Salon;  but  I  have  seldom  seen 
one  of  his  decorations  in  the  surroundings 
for  which  it  was  intended  without  being 
struck  with  its  fitness  and  the  perfection  with 
which  it  served  its  purpose.  Hto  «PoCKrF1fl]ier> 
man,»  hung  as  an  easel-picture  among  other 
e;is*'1  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg,  seems  ab 
most  ludicrous.  It  was  said  of  Millet's  peas- 
ants that  they  were  too  poor  to  afl'ord  folds 
in  their  garments;  here  the  poverty  seems 
even  more  abject,  and  drawing  and  nAur 
seem  equally  beyond  its  rt^urces.  I  ratisiLT 
the  contest  to  his  own  ground,  however,  and 
see  how  Puvis  in  his  turn  triumphs  over  those 
who,  in  a  gallery,  utterly  crush  him  by  their 
greater  strength  and  brilliancy  of  technic, 
Co  to  the  Panth^n  and  look  at  the  mural 
pictures  executed  there  by  many  of  the  fore-  ' 
most  of  I'^rench  painters,  and  i  think  you  will 
feel  that  th^  is  jnst  one  of  them  that  looks 
like  a  troe  decoration,  exactly  fitted  for  the 
place  it  occupies  and  the  architecture  that 
surrounds  it,  and  that  that  one  is  Puvis  de 
Ghavannss's.  By  contrast  with  it,  Gabaners 
looks  affected  and  Ponnat's  brutal,  and  many 
of  the  others  become  entirely  insignificant. 
By  dint  of  sheer  strength  and  severity  of 
s^le  Laurens  holds  his  own  better  than  any 
one  else;  but  his  great  compositions  do  not 
keep  their  place  on  the  wall,  as  do  those  of 
Pnvto,  but  cnt  through  it.  la  color  some 
of  these  decorations  look  bright  and  gaudy. 
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some  look  black  and  heavy;  in  form  some 
look  pompous  and  turbulent,  some  coarse  and 
realistic,  some  slight  and  lanjruid.  Puvis's 
drawing,  A^itb  all  its  omissions,  is  austere 
and  noble;  and  bia  pale  tints,  wbicb  bave 
been  called  the  denial  of  color,  look  here  like 
the  only  true  color,  absolute  in  harmony,  a 
part  of  the  building  itself— the  delicate  ef- 
florescence, as  it  were,  of  the  gray  walls. 

Then  jx'j  to  the  Sorbonne  and  look  at  the 
hemicycle  (see  pajre  and  coniiiare  the 

effect  of  itB  dead  tonea  and  rude  drawing 
with  that  of  Galland's  apparently  much  more 
learned  work  in  the  lunettes  of  the  ceiling, 
and  ask  yourself  if  the  result  is  not  the  same. 
Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  this  in 
the  w'ay  of  the  average  critic  by  loose  talk 
about  feeling  and  sentiment  and  the  rest.much 
.as  some  of  them  would  have  us  believe  that 
..'I  Millet  could  neither  draw  nor  paint,  yet  was  a 
great  artist  all  the  same;  but  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  there  is  no  result  without 
means,  that  the  important  thing  is  not  what 
the  artist  feeli^  but  what  he  expresses  and 
that  all  expression  must  be  by  technical  meth- 
ods, so  that  there  is  no  good  art  which  is  not 
technically  good— for  us  such  an  explanation 
is  no  explanation.  The  feeling  and  the  senti- 
ment are  th'T^,  and  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  about  them  presently:  but  they  have  not 
got  upon  the  mil  by  miracle,  but  by  the  use  of 
meann  to  that  end;  and  when  we  find  Puvis 
magnificently  successful  where  others  fail,  we 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  ia  not,  perhaps, 
beeaiue  of  his  apparent  shortcomings,  rather 
than  in  sjdte  of  them,  that  he  succeeds,  and 
whether  what  seem  like  technical  »lefects  are 
not  really,  for  his  purpose,  teciinicai  merits. 

If  this  is  the  case,  one  would  expect  to  find 
that  the  extreme  simj)li(  ity  of  his  present 
style  is  acquired,  and  that  he  has  reached  it 
by  a  series  of  eliminations;  and  one  has  only 
to  go  to  the  museum  of  Amiens  to  convince 
one's  self  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise. 
•  War*  and  «  Peace, >•  his  first  trials  at  grand 
decorative  art,  are  in  many  ways  singu- 
larly unlike  the  Puvis  of  to-day.  They  show 
little  or  nothing  of  the  stiffness,  the  lack  of 
accent,  the  flatness  and  the  paleness  of  color, 
that  we  associate  with  his  name.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  good  pupil  of  the  schools, 
showing  already  something  of  decorative  tal- 
ent, but  rather  turbulent  in  composition,  well 
drawn  in  an  academic  style,  and  painted  with 
full  modeling  and  with  an  almost  over-strong 
light  and  shade.  They  are  not  the  work  of  a 
master  <rf  realhim,  but  th^  are  rralUrHc  in 
method  up  to  a  certain  point.  There  is  in  one 
of  them  the  back  of  a  female  figure  who  is 


engaged  in  milking  a  goat  (see  page  5G0), 
which  is  a  very  good  bit  of  flesli-painting, 
white  and  plump,  with  redundant  modeling 
and  nearly  black  shadows.  The  bii^  are  better 
painted,  m  their  way,  than  anything  he  has 
done  shfice,  but  the  gen«»1  effect  is  spotty 
and  unquiet;  the  pictures  ntt  thrmigh,  as  I 
have  said  of  Laurens's,  and  you  do  not  feel 
the  flatness  of  the  wall.  The  great  law  of 
decoration  iri  that  the  ornament  should  set 
off  and  embellish,  li  it  never  diHirnise.  the 
thing  ornamented;  ami  in  mural  painting  this 
thing  is  the  wall,  and  its  essential  qualities 
of  flatness  and  extent  should  he  accentuated, 
not  concealed.  Look  now  at  the  pictures 
painted  two  years  later,  «  Work  »  and  «  Rest,* 
and  see  how  Puvis  is  learning  this  lesson. 
The  drawing  is  even  more  able  than  in  «  War  » 
and  « Peace,"— look  at  the  foreshortened 
arm  of  the  wood-cutter  or  at  the  herculean 
figures  of  the  blacksmiths  in  «Work,»  or  at 
the  man  with  the  skin  about  his  loins  in 
«Rest,>»— but  the  light  and  shade  are  much 
more  subordinated,  and  inside  their  outlines 
the  figiires  are  nearly  flat.  The  landscape, 
too,  is  keiit  in  simpler  and  flatter  masses, 
though  with  some  beautiful  detail.  Individual 
figures  are  singularly  lovely.  The  mother  with 
her  child  in  «  Work  »  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
half-nude  stooping  woman  in  «Uest,»  and  the 
other  one  who  is  seated  with  her  back  turned 
to  the  spectator,  are  as  classically  beautiful  as 
the  work  of  Ingres,  not  to  say  of  Raphael.  If 
you  have  once  studied  and  understood  these 
compositions,  you  will  never  believe  that  the 
ap[iarent  absence  of  form  in  Puvis's  later 
work  is  other  than  intentional.  Take  one 
step  more,  and  regard  the  va^it  composition 
called  «Ave  Picardia  Nutrix,»  and  you  will 
begin  to  see  that  the  individual  beauties  of 
«  Work  »  and  «  Rest »  are  too  prominent,  that 
you  have  noticed  too  much  this  back  and  the 
other  arm,  and  that  things  charming  in  them- 
selves may  nevertheless  be  prejudicial  to  the 
general  effect— that  it  is  possible  for  the 
decoration  to  be  better  while  the  details  are 
less  noticeably  perfect.  In  this  great  compo- 
sition Puvis  reached,  in  a  way.  the  perfection 
of  decorative  style.  Nothing  could  be  finer  in 
lan^e  decorative  effect  and  general  balance, 
and  no  one  part  'forces  itself  upon  your  at- 
tention, yet  individual  figures  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  their  slightly  simplified  but  ade- 
Ijuate  drawing.  T  in  color  is  quiet  and  less 
strong  than  in  earlier  work,  but  not  without 
fullness  and  beauty.  Opposite  it  stands  the 
«Luda8  pro  Patria*  of  fifteen  years  later, 
and,  looking  from  one  to  the  othw,  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  if  the  process  of 
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simplification  and  omission  has  not  gone  too 
far.  The  effect  is  as  fine,  perhaps,  as  in  the 
«  Ave  IMcardia  Nutrix,»— it  could  not  well  be 
finer,  — but  one  misses  the  charm  of  detail 
and  the  refinement  of  form.  Discarding  our 
modern  realism,  Puvis  has  gone  back  as  far 
as  Raphael.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  further  ? 
Simplicity  is  good,  but  does  it  entail  so  much 
sacrifice?  Perhaps  not;  for  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  attaining  decorative  effect, 
and  Veronese  and  liaphael  were  great  deco- 
rators as  well  as  Giotto.  But  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  had  to  work  out  the  expression  of  his 
own  artistic  personality  as  well  as  to  form  a 
decorative  style.  In  LSGT),  at  the  age  of  forty, 
he  certainly  had  not  yet  entirely  expressed 
himself,  even  if  his  artistic  character  was 
then  fully  formed.  He  wa.s  slow  of  develop- 
ment, and  had  been  a  recognized  and  exhibit- 


ing  artist  for  only  six  years.  He  had  done 
beautiful  work,  but  his  most  characteristic 
work  was  yet  to  do. 

The  titles  of  two  of  his  great  paintings  at 
Lyons  give  a  hint  of  the  elements  of  his  artis- 
tic nature:  «  Vision  Antique— Symbol  de  la 
Forme »  and  "Inspiration  Chretienne— Sym- 
bol du  Sentiment,"  as  the  catalogue  of  the 
Salon  of  188G  has  it.  A  desire  for  (Jreek 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  a  desire  for  Gothic 
sentiment  and  directness  of  expression — these 
two  desires  have  pushed  him  for\vard  to  new 
and  ever  new  suppressions  of  the  useless,  the 
insignificant,  the  cumbrous.  He  has  come  to 
leave  out  not  only  ever}'  detail  that  may  in- 
terfere with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  but 
every  detail  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  expression  of  the  whole.  He  has  elimi- 
nated now  for  the  sake  of  perfect  clarity  and 
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now  for  the  sake  of  quaint  simplicity.  On  that  is,  of  the  exact  relative  degree  of 
the  classic  side  hia  highest  expression  is  per-  light  or  dark  of  each  object  as  compared  with 
haps  in  the  « Sacred  Wood.*  Could  the  sense  other  objects  ami  with  the  sky.  In  the  use 
of  idyllic  peace  and  noble  train.ui'lity  be  of  this  truth  of  value  I'mis  has  added  somfi- 
more  perfectly  rendered  ?  A  single  group  thing  new  to  the  art  of  decorative  painting, 
from  the  Gompositkni  is  here  given,  that  the  and  in  this  and  in  his  study  of  landscape  he 
reader  may  abi^  for  himself  the  system  of  is  singularly  modern.  His  earlier  ])ackgrouoda 
artistic  suppressions  by  which  this  result  are  entirely  classic,  but  gradually  landscape 
is  attained.  At  first  sight  the  drawing  may  occupies  a  greater  and  greater  place  in  bis 
seem  simple  and  almost  childish*  and  one  work.  In  the  «Liidu8  pro  I^tria*  the  land- 
may  think  it  easy  to  do  the  like;  but  there  sc  ijip  i.-  the  really  important  thirj;,  and  the 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  in  these  tigures  art'  more  or  less  incident<il;  and  this 
grand  lines,  and  they  are  simple  only  as  a  is  even  truer  of  other  compositions,  such  as 
Greek  statue  is  simple.  There  are  antique  the  great  landscapes  called  « Summers  and 
figures  that  look  almost  wofiden  in  their  lack  « Winter, »•  in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville.  In 
of  detail  and  of  tleshy  modeling,  and  yet  in  theee  the  figures  are  relatively  of  little  more 
which  the  more  you  Imow  the  more  you  shall  importance  than  in  many  a  painting  by  Corot, 
find,  until  you  are  astonished  at  the  learning  and  they  are  real  landscape  pictures,  as  I 
which  neglected  nothing  while  omitting  so  have  called  them.  Of  course  depth  and  mys- 
much.  tery  and  the  illusion  of  light  are  not  sought 
Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico  have  also  had  by  the  punter,  who  is  cweorator  first  and 
their  influence  on  Puvis,  and  he  has  felt,  as  landscapist  afterward;  the  foregrounds  are 
have  so  many  others,  the  wonderful  effect  of  much  conventionalized  and  detail  is  elimi- 
their  rigidly  simple  works.  Doubtless  they  nated.  Our  painter  remains  the  simplifier  in 
were  decorative  by  instinct  and  simple  be-  landscape  aa  in  the  figure;  but  the  essentials 
cause  they  knew  no  bettiT,  and  left  out  facts  of  landscape  are  stii'liff!  with  wonderful 
which  they  had  never  learned  to  put  in.  Is  thoroughness,  and  fur  toiie,  value,  color,  and 
that  a  reason  why  a  modem  painter  may  not  large  rorm,  no  modem  landscape  is  better 
learn  their  lesson  and  knowingly  sacrifice  than  that  of  Puvis  de  Chavamies.  In  the  vast 
much  that  we  have  learned,  and  which  they  decoration  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  in  the 
never  knew,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  museum  of  Rouen  a  composition  otherwise 
clearness  and  directness  of  expression  ?  Hie  not  of  liis  best  is  saved  by  the  splendid  back- 
system  is  capable  of  abuse,  as  imitators  of  ^ound,  in  which  the  panorama  of  the  city  of 
Puvis  have  shown  us;  and  one  must  be  very  iiouen  and  the  islands  of  the  Seine  is  painted 
mncere  and  very  earnest  not  to  make  it  an  with  all  the  perfection  of  modem  landscape 
empty  parody.  It  is  not  enough  to  leave  out  art. 

the  unessential;  one  must  have  something  Of  course  the  work  of  no  man  remains  al- 

essential  to  say.  Puvis,  at  his  best,  is  abso-  ways  at  its  highest  level,  and  it  is  hard  for 

lutely  ^nrand  and  absolutely  sincere;  and  while  any  one  to  escape  the  defects  of  his  qualt- 

he  sacrifices,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  expressing  a  ties.  After  the  long  training  in  elimination, 

lofty  and  pure  sentiment  in  a  chastened  but  what  wonder  if  the  master  sometimes  seems 

all  the  more  effective  style.  oblivious  of  the  things  he  haa  so  striven 

But,  besides  the  admirer  of  the  Greeks  and  to  subordinate,  and  if  there  are  passages  in 

of  the  primitives,  there  is  also  in  Puvis  the  some  of  his  latest  work  where  drawing  ceases 

man  of  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  to  be  simplified  and  becomes  falsified  ?  You 

tury,  of  the  epoch  of  impressionism  and  the  will  find  now  and  again  in  his  picture  an 

school  of  plciii  air.  Nothing  is  more  curious  ankle  or  a  \Mist  that  is  out  of  drawing,  feeble 

in  the  history  of  art  than  the  way  in  which  the  and  boneless,  or  a  body  that  is  ill  constructed 

continued  study  of  chiaroscuro  has  brought  and  wrongly  put  together.  He  who  has  learned 

modem  painting  back  by  a  devious  route  to  to  forget  has  sometimes  forgotten  too  much, 

the  shadelessness  of  the  primitives.    The  The  «  V'ictor  Hu^n).»  shown  in  outline  only, 

early  painters  had  no  liffht  and  shade,  as  the  seemed  weak  and  uninteresting^,  and  one 

Japanese  have  none.  After  all  other  possi-  feared  that  the  simple  dignity  of  the  herai- 

bilities  of  light  and  shade  had  been  exhausted,  cycle  had  declined  to  simpleness  without  the 

the  artists  of  our  day  began  to  study  the  dignity.   How  far  it  has  been  redeemed  by 

model  out  of  doors  in  gray  daylight,  and  lo!  color  one  who  has  not  seen  it  in  its  completed 

the  effect  is  almost  that  of  the  early  frescos,  form  cannot  say;  nor  even  In  its  completion 

but  with  a  difference.  There  is  almost  as  should  it  be  judged  except  in  place.  Has  the 

little  shade,  but  there  is  more  stmly  of  values  decorator  whose  instinct  is  so  sure,  who  has 
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Bucceeiieil  »o  often  and  failed  so  seldom*  this 
time  fallen  short  of  Mb  best?  I  cannot 
tell. 

A  classicist  of  the  classicists,  a  primitive 
of  the  primitives,  a  modern  uf  the  modems, 
Puvis  deChavannesis,  above  all,  an  individual 
nnrl  ori<^nal  artist,  and  to  copy  his  methods 
would  be  to  learn  ill  the  lesson  he  teaches.  His 
style  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  his  me«- 
aage;  his  manner  is  the  only  one  fit  to  ex- 
press what  he  alone  has  to  say.  It  would 
be  but  an  ill-fitting,  second-hand  garment  tor 
another.  But  let  vs  learn  from  him  that 
imitation  is  not  art,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  parts,  and  that  art  in  service  is  the 
freest  art  and  the  noblest.  All  tact  and  all 


research  are  gn»i  to  the  mill  of  art,  but  they 
are  niot  bread  until  gronnd  and  kneaded  and 

baked.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  day  of 
mere  fact  and  of  mt^re  research  is  nearly 
ended,  and  the  duy  uf  the  isolated  easel- 
picture,  too.  We  are  afa^y  taking?  the  fint 
steps  even  here  in  America;  and  before  veTj 
long  we  shall  have  come  back  to  the  old  true 
notion  that  the  highest  aim  of  art  is  to  make 
some  u.seful  thing  beautiful.  Art  will  again 
enter  that  service  which  is  for  it  the  most 
perfect  freedom,  and  as  the  highest  aim  of 
the  painter  will  be  to  beautify  the  walhi  of 
the  tenifdes  and  palaces  of  the  jieople,  so  the 
liijjhest  name  he  will  give  himself  will  be  that 
of  «  decorator .!» 

Ktnyon  Oox. 


THE  FISHER-MAIDEN'S  SONG. 

OHl!  oho!  the  herrinr'  is  coming! 
The  breezes  are  humming!  , 
Aloft  Hies  the  aaiU 
The  sea-KulIs  are  teeming, 
And  fighting  and  screaming, 
Adi^t  on  the  gale! 

Ohi!  oho.'"  the  west  wind  is  veering, 
The  fishing-fleet  steering 

Through  whirlwind  of  spray! 

Oho!  lads,  how  merry 
To  speed  the  frail  wherry 
O'er  the  billowy  way! 

Ohi!  oho!  my  heart  leaps  toward  her; 
My  friend  is  aboard  her, 
Uy  true  lore,  my  king! 
He  feasts  upon  danger. 

The  darinfT  sea-ranger, 
When  hurricane.s  sing! 

Ohi!  oho!  now  down  the  Idack  hoUoWBy 
O'er  deeps  and  o'er  shallows, 
A  glorious  ride! 
May  good  luck  betide  him. 
And  cheer  him,  and  guide  him 
.JSafe  home  to  his  bride! 

Hjalmar  IQortk  Bojfesen, 
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vn.  diately,  was  to  capture  the  best  parti  in  the 

coanly,  and  then  to  wear  her  honors  with 

YET  Marcella  Maxwell  had  taken  some  time  a  carelepis  ^^nlHness  which  pleased  her  ov^ti 

to  convince  both  herself  and  him  that  she  pride,  and  made  the  majority  of  Kaeburn's 

loved  the  man  who  was  now  her  husband  \  friends  dislike  and  distrust  her.  For  Raebium, 

AVhen  Marcella  Boyco  first  onpap:pd  herself  who  had  felt  toward  her,  almost  from  the 

to  Aldous  Raeburn,  as  he  then  was,— the  first  moment  of  meeting  her,  a  passion  he 

grandson  and  heir  of  old  Lord  Maxwell,— she  was  never  to  unlearn  a^ain,  was  no  ordinary 

accepted  him  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  country  squire,  and  inspured  in  those  few  who 


She  was  at  the  time  a  handsome,  un 


f;e 


d  kaew  him  well  an  affection  and  admiration  of 


girl  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  our  modern  no  common  quality.  He  was  very  able,  very 

world,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  country-  resenred,  and  very  diffident.  He  was  the  only 

squire  class,  and  by  the  chances  of  a  few  young  representative  of  a  famous  stock,  and 
year^  of  student  life  in  London  to  the  youth  had  grown  up  from  his  childhood  under  the 
that  takes  nothing  on  authority,  and  puts  to  shadow  of  great  sorrows  and  hea\'y  responai- 
fierce  question  whatever  it  finds  alreaify  on  bilities.  He  liad  in  him  the  stuff  of  the  poet 
its  path,— governments,  churches,  the  powers  and  the  thinker,  and  he  loved  ^^art•ella  !?oyce 
of  family  and  wealth,— that  takes,  moreover,  with  all  the  delicacy,  all  the  idealizing  re- 
its  social  pity  for  the  only  standimi  and  spect,  that  passion  genowlss  in  natures  bo 
spends  that  pity  only  on  one  sort  and  type  of  strong  and  so  highly  tempsfied*  At  the  same 
existence.  Her  father— a  man  ^\ith  a  dubious  time  he  had  little  buoyancy  or  gaiety;  he  had 
history,  of  which  no  one,  apparently,  was  so  a  belief  in  his  class,  and  a  constitutional  dis- 
ignorant  as  the  daughter  who  had  lieen  like  of  change,  which  were  always  fighting  in 
brought  up,  through  long  years  at  school,  his  mind  with  the  energies  of  moral  debate; 
away  from  her  parents— unexpectedly  in-  and  he  acquiesced  very  easily— perhaps  in- 
herited the  family  property  in  Brookshire.  differently— in  many  outward  conventions  and 
Marcella  descended  upon  country  society  with  prejudices. 

all  her  social  scorns  and  condemnations  run-  That  such  a  man  should  not  be  able  to 

ning  high  within  her;  and  her  mood  was  still  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Marcella  Boyce  of 

further  heightened  by  the  discovery  that,  those  days  might  bave  been  foreseen  trmn  the 

because  of  her  father's  story,  not  even  lier  he^innin^.  She  accepted  him  partly  out  of 

mother  and  herself  could  count  U]ion  a  wel-  girlish  y-'      that  she  might  assert  her  per- 

come  from  the  old  friends  of  the  family  in  sonal  Lnuinpn  in  Brookshire;  partly  thai  she 

Brookshire.  It  was  natural  that  a  0t\  so  might  have  the  joy  of  quarreling  with  the 

placed,  yet  h<ttly  consciotis  all  'h  -  time  of  custdmar}-  and  the  established  on  as  larg-e  a 

beauty  and  capacity,  should  take  her  new  life  scale  as  possible.  And  yet  the  instruments  of 

stormily;  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  she  Raebum's  avenging  were  always  present  in 

should  make  some  raw  mistake.  Marcella's  own  character.  For  she  was  not 

NevertbelesSi  what  she  did,  almost  imme-  capable  of  carrying:  out  to  the  end  any  selfish 
Cop>Tight,  1895.     Mrs.  Humphry  Waed.  All  rights  reserved. 
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or  heartless  part.  Under  all  her  wilfulness  her 
nature  «  made  for  »  aelf-gmng^  mad«  for 

love,  just  as,  under  apparent  sweetness  and 
yielding,  the  true  nature  of  another  type  of 
woman  makes  for  grasping  and  hatred. 

But  of  course  the  first  engagement  came 
to  a  tragic  end.  No  need  to  describe  how, 
Kaebum  and  Marcclla  differed  and  parted  in 
mch  a  manner  that,  as  she  broke  the  bond 
between  them,  Marcella  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived the  greatness  of  liael)urn"s  complex 
character,  while  in  him  jealous  anguish  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  dignily,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  retain  her. 

Then  Marcella,  in  hot  impatience  with  her- 
self, went  np  to  London,  threw  hersetf  into 
nursing,  and  took  her  punishment,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  hands  of  life,  (^ircumstances  scourged 
and  taught  her— hospital  training,  life  among 
the  poor,  the  effort  to  think  ont  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  poor  suggest,  the  influence 
of  certain  friends.  The  romantic  self-love  of 
early  youth  fell  away;  she  began  to  see  her- 
self, ud  therefore  others,  more  justly,  and 
there  were  times  of  reflection  when  the 
spoiled  happiness  of  a  man  who  had  poured 
oat  an  astonishing  derotioii  at  her  feet  came 
to  weigh  with  her  as  something  more  than  a 
trifle  or  an  offense. 

Months  passed  on;  experiences  came  and 
went.  The  man  who  in  Brookshire  had  roused 
Raeburn'n  jealousy  discovered  Marcella  P.oyce 
in  London,  and  discussed  with  himself  in  loss- 
and-profit  fashion  the  captmre  of  h«r  beauty. 
She  was  sometimes  idly,  sometimes  feverishly 
attracted  by  him.  and  there  was  a  monnent 
when  it  isuited  him  to  pursue  her  ardently, 
and  when  she,  out  of  loneliness  and  chaf^rin, 
might  have  become  his  wife.  But  the  Fates 
were  compassionate.  All  this  time,  through 
the  common  friends  that  still  remained  to 
them,  she  still  occasionally  saw  Aldous  Rae- 
bum.  At  first  the  si^ht  of  him  filled  her 
merely  with  a  painful  compunction.  She 
would  have  liked  to  make  friends  with  him, 
and,  from  a  new  .standinfc-f:,Tound,  to  jK-r-^uade 
him  to  forget  her  and  to  marry.  But  he,  still 
loving  her  and  still  jealous,  would  have  no- 
thing of  what  she  tacitly  offered  liim.  The 
resolution  with  which  he  refused  to  be  her 
friend  awakened  in  her  at  last  the  interest 
and  the  desire  his  passion  had  never  stirred. 
Circumstances  ]>erell  that  showed  him  to  her 
in  noble  and  unthou*,'ht-of  iii^hts,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  swept  his  rival  out  of  her  mind 
and  esteem.  In  the  very  act  of  freeing  herself 
from  her  oi  her  lov».*r  she  realized  tlie  newyeam- 
ing  that  had  come  upon  her,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  impetuous  despair  that  all  was  lost. 


Then  death  and  change  stepped  in. 

For  Aldous  Raebum,  who  revealed  himself 
to  few,  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  life  one 
perfect  friend.  This  friend,  a  man  of  rare  and 
delicate  powers,  had  always  played  the  leader 
to  Raeburn's  strength,  undaunted  by  his  own 
perpetual  struffgle  merely  to  keep  the  physi- 
cal machine  going.  It  was  Edward  Haiiin's 
influence  that  broke  up  and  fired  the  slower 
nature  of  Raeburn.  and  that  informed  his 
natural  Toryism  with  that  repining  re8tlet«s- 
ness  »  which  is  the  true  note  of  noble  living. 
Hallin  was  a  lecturer  and  an  economist;  it 
mipht  have  been  said  of  him  on  his  ofrave- 
stone  that  he  « loved  his  friends,  and  died  in 
the  service  of  the  English  workman.*  At  any 
rate,  he  died  young;  nor  could  it  ever  have  en- 
tered into  Raeburn's  mind  that  long  life  waa 
possible  to  him. 

Hallin'i  feeling  toward  Harcella  Boyce  dur- 
in<,'  the  engaf!fement  was  one  of  growing  dis- 
trust and  dislike.  Then  the  breach  came,  and, 
by  an  odd  twist  of  circumstance,  Hallin  and 
Marcella  knew  each  other  much  better  after 
it  than  before  it.  He  had  the  powers  of  the 
saint;  his  pure,  stern  temper  worked  on  Mar- 
cella's  passionate  soul  as  no  mere  affection 
had  ever  done.  When  his  short,  last  illness- 
began  he  was  carried  to  the  house  on  the 
Brookshire  hills  which  Raebum,  now  become 
Lord  Maxwell,  had  just  inbedted.  By  natural 
play  of  circumstance,  Marcella,  too,  was  close 
by.  She  and  Raebum  met  again,  amid  an  ex- 
perience of  profound  beau^  and  pity.  For 
Haiiin's  death ^  the  death  of  « the  wise  man  * 
in  the  old  biblical  sense  — had  no  terrors.  To 
watch  its  gentle,  irrevocable  progress  was  to 
weep,  and  yet  be  healed. 

Then  there  were  misunderstandinrrs  and 
doubts,  the  natural  ebbs  and  flows  of  a  love 
bran  out  of  struggle.  But,  all  the  time,  what 
was  to  be  came  nearer  day  by  day,  till  at  last 
one  of  the  happy  chances  that  wait  on  the 
happy  arose.  A  riper  and  tenderer  Marcella 
made  herself  known  to  an  unchanged  lover; 
and  the  girl  who  had  once  scorned  all  he  had 
to  give  threw-  herself  upon  Maxwell's  heart 
with  a  self-abandoning  passion  and  penitence 
which  her  developed  powers  and  her  adorable 
beau^  made  a  veritable  intoxication. 

Such  had  been  the  Mairwells*  love-story. 

They  had  now  been  married  some  five  years- 
years  of  almost  incredible  happiness.  The 
equal  cuniradeship  of  marriage  at  its  best 
and  finest,  all  the  daily  disciplines,  the  pro- 
found and  Ti:!iT'!!'ss  lessons  of  love,  the  covet- 
ous bliss  of  parentage,  the  constant  anxieties 
of  power  nobly  un&rstood,  had  harmonixed 
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the  stormy  nature  of  the  woman,  and  had 
traiuformfid  the  somewhat  pessimist  and 
scropulous  character  of  the  man.  Not  that 
life  with  Marcella  Maxwell  wa8  alwa^  easv. 
Now,  as  evMT,  die  remained  on  the  ni<nral  aide 
a  creature  of  strain  and  effort,  tormented  by 
ideals  not  to  lie  realized,  and  »>ager  to  drive 
herself  and  others  in  a  breathless  pursuit  of 
then.  Time  aft«r  time  it  befell  her  to  smart 
uTiilf  '.vliat  set'niHl  to  her  Maxwell's  luke- 
warmness  toward  people  or  causes  she  would 
have  tortured  herself  to  help;  while  he  was 
aoroetimea  Gonacioiis  of  a  secret  wonder  how 
long  the  pace  could  last,  inly  sighinp.  per- 
hapSt  without  confusing  it  even  to  his  ovm 
breaat,  for  a  repose  that  never  came. 

But  if  in  some  sort  Marcella  always  seemed 
to  be  dragfiirig  those  that  loved  her  through 
the  heart  of  a  tempest,  the  tempest  had  such 
golden  moments!  No  wife  had  ever  more 
capacity  for  all  the  delicacies  and  depths  of 
passion  toward  the  man  she  loved.  She  was 
80  womanly,  so  wemani^  even- — ■  for  him— in 
the  midst  of  her  «  causes  » ;  when  life  and  its 
burdens  wore  upon  him,  slie  could  so  quickly 
fling  the  prophetess  and  the  reformer  aside, 
to  make  herself  child  and  bride  again,  that 
all  the  anxieties  she  brought  with  her,  all  the 
perplexities  and  dithculties  she  imposed,  had 
never  yet  seemed  to  Maxwell  anything  but  di- 
vine^ worth  while.  So  far,  indeed,  he  had  never 
even  remotely  allowed  himself  to  put  the 
question.  Her  faults  were  her;  and  she  was 
his  light  of  life. 

For  some  time  aftt  r  their  marriage  they 
had  lived  at  the  stately  house  in  IJrookshire 
belonging  to  the  Maxwells,  and  .Marcella  had 
tiirown  herself  into  the  management  of  a 
larfje  household  and  estate  with  characteris- 
tic energy  and  originality.  She  had  tried  new 
ways  of  choosing  and  governing  her  servants; 
new  ways  of  entertaining  the  poor,  and  of 
making  Maxwell  Court  'h^  fpnter.  not  of  one 
class,  but  of  all.  She  run  up  a  fair  score  of 
blunders,  but  not  one  of  them  was  the  blunder 
of  meanness  or  %'ulfraritY.  Her  nature  was 
inventive  and  poetic,  and  the  rich  fulfilment 
that  had  overtaken  her  own  personal  desiree 
did  but  sting  her  eager  passion  to  give  and 
to  serve. 

Maxwell's  old-fashioned  aunt,  who  had  kept 
house  for  his  grandfather,  retired,  indeed,  to 

a  dower-house  on  the  edge  of  the  park;  and 
the  aneient  butler.  Miss  Kaebnrn's  faithful 
prop  for  thirty  years,  went  with  her,  in  sheer 
bewilderment  at  «my  lady's*  proceedings. 
Miss  Raebum,  the  small  spinster  aforesaid, 
who  in  the  days  of  Marcella's  struggle  with 
AldouB  had  dteliked  and  dreaded  her,  had 


meant  to  do  her  best  under  the  new  reign: 
but  when  it  came  to  being  asked  to  take  tea 
with  her  own  laundry-maids  on  the  lawn,  sh^- 
felt  progress  beyond  her,  and  she  went.  Mar- 
cella sighed,  reproached  herself  for  a  fanatic 
and  an  intolerable  person,  and  th^i  tor  tlie 
first  time  felt  herself  a  free  woman  in  htf 
own  house. 

Meanwhile  the  family  house  m  town  was 
sold,  and  what  with  th.>  birth  of  her  .son.  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  rural  interests  to  which 
she  had  set  her  hand,  Marcella  felt  no  need 
of  London.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
year  she  perceived,  though  he  said  little 
about  it,  that  there  was  in  her  husband's 
mind  a  strong  and  persistent  drawing  toward 
his  former  political  interests  and  associations. 
The  late  I>nrd  Maxwell  sat  in  several  Con- 
servative cabinets,  ami  iiis  grandson,  after  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  House  as  a  private 
member,  had  accepted  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  government  only  a  few  months  before  his 
grandfathei's  death  transferred  hbn  to  the 
Lords.  After  that  event  a  scrupulous  coup 
science  had  forced  him  ti>  tnke  landowning 
as  a  profession,  and  an  arduous  one.  The 
premier  made  bun  flattering  advaneee,  and 
his  friends  remonstrated ;  but  he  had  none  the 
less  relinquished  ofllce,  and  buried  himself  on 
his  land. 

Now,  however,  after  some  three  yelirs*  hard 

and  unremitting  work,  the  estate  w.is  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  the  «  new  ways  »  of  the  new 
owners  had  been  well  started;  and  both  Ubx- 

well  and  Marcella  had  fitting  lieutenants  who 
could  be  left  in  charge.  Moreover,  matters 
were  being  agitiited  at  the  moment  in  politics 
which  had  special  significance  for  the  man's 
idealist  and  r  t1  »ctive  mind.  His  country 
friends  and  neighbors  hardly  understood  why; 
for  it  was  merely  a  question  of  certain  tm- 
ther  measures  of  factory  reform.  A  group  of 
labor  leaders  were  pre.ssing  upon  the  public 
and  the  government  a  proposal  to  pass  a 
special  and  restricted  factory  act  for  certain 
districts  and  trades  of  East  Ix)ndon,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  as  regards  hours  and  over- 
time were  for  the  first  time  to  apply  to  grown 
men  as  well  as  to  women  and  children.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  two 
or  three  specially  degraded  and  miserable 
trades,  within  the  same  arra,  should  be  wholly 
prohibited  as  home  industries,  and  should  be 
plied  (uily  in  factories  of  a  certain  size,  under 
factory  conditions.  The  change  proposed  was 
important,  and  was  avowedly  only  a  prelude 
to  things  still  more  far-reaching. 

But  great  as  the  change  was,  Maxwell  was 
preparM  for  it  During  the  later  yean  of 
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his  friend  Hallin's  life  the  two  men  bad  con- 
stantly dncnssed  the  industrial  conseqnencefi 
of  democracy  with  unflagging  eagerness  and 
intelligence.  To  both  it  aeemed  not  only  in- 
evitable, but  the  object  of  the  dttaen's  dear- 
est hopes,  that  the  role  of  the  people  should 
bring  with  it,  in  ever-ascending  degree,  the 
ordering  and  moralizing  of  the  worker's  toil. 
Yet  neither  had  the  smallest  heHef  that  any 
of  the  great  civilized  communities  would  ever 
see  the  state  the  sole  landlord  and  the  sole 
capitalist,  or  that  collectivism  as  a  system 
has,  or  deserves  to  have,  any  aerions  prospects 
in  the  worM.  To  both,  possession— private 
and  perbumd  possession— from  the  child's 
lint  toy,  or  the  tiny  garden  where  it  sows 
its  passionately  watched  seeds,  to  the  great 
business  or  the  great  estate,  was  one  of  the 
first  and  chiefest  elements  of  human  training, 
not  to  be  escaped  by  human  effort,  or  only 
at  such  a  cost  of  impoverishment  and  dis- 
aster that  mankind  would  but  take  the  step— 
supposing  it  conceWahle  that  it  should  toke 
it — to  retrace  it  instantly. 

Maxwell's  heart,  however,  was  much  less 
concerned  with  this  belief,  tenaciously  as  he 
held  it,  than  with  its  relatiTe— the  liraifBtkra 
of  private  possession  by  the  authority  of  the 
common  conscience.  That  «we  are  not  our 
own  »  has  not,  indeed,  been  left  to  Lassalle 
or  Marx  to  discover. .  But  if  you  could  have 
moved  him  to  speak,  he  \ym\\d  have  said  — his 
quiet,  brooding  face  all  kindled  and  alive— 
that  the  enormous  industarial  development  of 
the  last  century  has  shown  us  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  evolution  of  huninTi  societies  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  by  thus  ui.ij^infying  them 
has  given  us  a  new  understanding  of  them. 
The  vast  extension  of  the  individual  will  and 
power  which  .science  has  brought  to  human- 
ity during  the  last  hnndred  yean  was  ahrays 
present  to  him  as  food  for  a  natural  exaltation 
—a  kind  of  pled^t*  of  the  boundless  prospects 
of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle 
of  society  brought  face  to  f see  with  this  hnge 
increment  of  the  individual  power,  forced  to 
deal  with  it  for  its  own  higher  and  mysterious 
ends,  to  moralize  and  socialize  it  lest  it  should 
destroy  itself  and  the  state  together;  the 
slow  steps  by  which  the  modem  community 
has  succeeded  in  asserting  itself  against  the 
individual,  in  protecting  the  weak  from  his 
weakness,  the  poor  from  his  poverty,  in  de- 
fendinj?  the  woman  and  child  from  the  tierce 
claims  of  capital,  in  forcing  upon  trade  after 
trade  the  axiom  that  no  man  may  lawfully 
build  his  wealth  upon  the  exhaustion  and  de- 
gradation of  his  fellow— these  things  stirred 
hk  him  the  far  deeper  enthusiasms  of  the 


moral  nature.  Nay,  more.  Together  with  all 
the  other  main  facts  which  mark  the  long 

travail  of  man's  ethical  and  social  life,  they 
were  among  the  only  a  evidences »  of  reli- 
gion his  critical  mind  allowed  itself —the  most 
striking  signs  of  something « greater  than  we 
know  »  working:  amonpr  the  dust  and  ugliness 
of  our  common  day.  Attack  wealth  as  wealth, 
possession  as  possession,  and  civilisation  is 
undone.  I'ut  bring  the  force  of  the  social 
conscience  to  bear  as  keenly  and  ardently  as 
you  may  upon  the  separate  activities  of  fac- 
tory and  household,  farm  and  office;  and  from 
the  results  you  will  get  only  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  divinest  Uw  man  serves— that  he 
must «  die  to  live,*  must  surr«Mfer  to  obtain. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Maxwell's  persuasion; 
though  as  ;i  practical  man  he  admitted,  of 
course,  many  limitations  of  time,  occasion, 
and  degree.  And  long  eompanionship  with 
him  had  impressed  the  same  faith  also  on 
Marcella.  With  the  natural  conceit  of  the 
shrewd  woman,  she  would  piobably  have 
maintained  that  her  social  cseed  cane  en- 
tirely of  mother-wit  and  her  own  exertions— 
her  experiences  in  London,  reading,  and  the 
Test,  la  reality  it  was  in  her  the  pure  birth 
of  a  pure  passion.  She  had  learned  it  while 
she  was  learning  to  love  Aldous  Kaebum; 
and  it  need  astonish  no  one  that  the  more 
dependent  all  her  various  philosophies  of  life 
had  become  on  the  mere  personal  influence 
and  joy  of  marriage,  the  more  agile  had  she 
grown  in  all  that  concerned  the  mere  Intel* 
lectual  defense  of  them.  She  could  argue 
better  and  think  better;  but  at  bottom,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  they  Were  Maxwell's  argu- 
ments and  Maxwell's  thoughts. 

So  that  when  this  particular  agitation  be- 
gan, and  he  grew  restless  in  his  silent  way, 
die  grew  restless  too.  They  took  down  the 
old  worn  portfolios  of  Hallin's  papers  aid 
letters,  and  looked  through  them  night  aftir 
night  as  they  sat  alone  together  in  the  great 
library  of  the  Court.  Both  Marcella  and  Al- 
dous could  remember  the  WTiting  of  many  nf 
these  innumerable  drafts  of  acts,  these  end- 
less memoranda  on  special  points,  and  must 
needs  try,  for  love's  sake,  to  forget  the  ter- 
rible strain  and  effort  vnih  which  a  dying 
man  had  put  them  together.  She  was  led  by 
them  to  lAink  of  the  many  workmen  ftriends 
she  had  made  during  the  year  of  her  nursirg 
life;  while  he  had  remembrances  of  much 
ptifsonal  work  and  investigation  of  his  own, 
undertaken  during  the  time  of  his  under- 
secretaryship,  to  add  to  hers,  .•\nother  Liberal 
government  was  slipping  to  its  fall.  If  a  Con- 
servative govenmeot  came  in,  with  a  possible 
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opening  in  it  for  AldovB  Maxwell,  what  then  ? 

Was  the  chanct-  to  he  seized? 

One  May  twilij^ht.  Just  before  dinner,  a.s  the 
two  were  strolling  up  and  down  the  great  ter- 
race just  in  front  of  the  Court,  Aldous  paused, 
and  looked  at  the  majestic  house  beside  them. 

«  What 's  the  good  of  talking  about  these 
things  wbile  we  Hve  there  f»  be  said,  with 
a  gesture  toward  the  hoiue,  half  impatient, 
half  humorous. 

Marcella  laughed. 

iPoor  snail!*  she  said,  pressing  her  face 

against  his  shoulder:  «  does  it  alway.=^  wonder 
why  it  was  plagued  with  so  big  a  shell  ? 
After  all,  we  can  shed  it  for  a  bit.  Ld  *8  shed 
it!  I  have  an  idea.  I  know  exactly  what  we  '11 
do— we  H  go  and  take  a  honae  in  the  Mile 
End  Koadl* 

And,  springing  away  froin  him,  die  hunted 
for  a  letter  in  the  little  bag  that  hunj;  from 
her  silver  belt.  It  was  a  letter  from  one  of 
her  old  Socialist  friends,  a  clever,  talkative 
fellow,  now  a  bookseller's  assistant  in  the  City. 

He  informed  her  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
taken  a  house  in  the  Mile  End  Boad,  £.,  hop- 
ing, like  so  many  among  the  upper  working- 
vhi^,  to  make  their  rent  by  letting  lodgings, 
lie  himself,  he  explained,  beingf  .^^till  "ex- 
ploited," thought  it  only  lair  that  he  should 
« exploit*  others,  until,  of  couz^,  the  whole 
accursed  system  .should  be  swept  away.  But 
LaAy  Maxwell  knew  that  his  wife  was  a  clean 
woman,  and  that  he  would  cheat  nobody.  And 
Lady  Maxweira  fiiends  were  so  numerous— 
from  workingmen  to  lords  and  ladies  -that 
her  ability  to  help  John  Armingford  and  his 
wife  to  lodgers,  if  she  cJio^e  to  help  them, 
went  without  saying.  She  had  otily  v.-h':;y'.i«r 
a  word  here  and  there,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  They  did  not  expect  her,  he  put  in 
jocosely,  to  send  them  lords  and  ladies;  bat 
she  had  the  sort  they  wanted  quite  as  much 
at  command  as  she  had  the  lords  and  ladies. 

Armingford  had  shot  his  bolt  happily. 
Within  a  week  from  the  date  of  his  letter 
Ijord  and  l«idy  Maxwell  were  themselven  es- 
tablished in  his  house  in  the  Mile  End  lioad. 
and  the  world  had  once  more  cause  to  wonder 
concernino;  them. 

They  had,  indeed,  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments with  the  most  careful  reticence;  but 
once  settled  in  the  East  End,  there  was  no 
hiding  them,  let  Marcella  chafe  as  she  might. 
They  had  already  a  large  number  of  friends 
among  the  officials,  civil  and  religious,  of 
East  London.  They  were  specially  known  to 
every  factory  inspector,  and  the  little  dingy 
house  bosame  the  meeting-place  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  persons.  Members  of  Parlia- 


ment, school-board  workers,  social  stodente, 

clergy,  trade-union  officials,  local  officer?;  and 
teachers,  found  a  common  hearth  therp. 
a  common  welcome,  as  catholic  a&  it  was 
friendly.  Some  evenings  the  narrow  doorway 
would  be  crowded  by  factory  girls  of  many 
types,  some  shy,  some  boisterous  whom  Mar- 
cella alternate  cnrbed  and  drew  out,  by  dint 
of  arts  learned  long  before  in  an  earlier  life. 
Or,  again,  the  same  door  would  open  to 
groups  of  sallow,  wild-eyed  « greeners, »  young 
foreign  Jews  from  all  the  distressf ul  haonts 
of  Europe,  to  whom  Marcella  generally  talked 
through  an  interpreter,  and  for  whom  she 
and  her  elderly  maid  made  coffee  of  a  quality 
that  touched  their  hearts. 

At  last  the  Mile  End  Koad  becaTne  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  these  two— this  indus- 
trious husband  and  wife.  It  watched  them 
go  forth  to  tram  or  railway  in  the  morning; 
it  saw  them  come  hack,  generally  at  different 
times  and  from  diJlerent  direction.-^,  at  night; 
and  it  took  particular  pleasure  in  setiing  the 
wife—suppo.^ing  she  arrived  at  home  first — 
sally  forth  a  little  later  to  meet  her  husband 
at  the  tram.  Many  a  woman,  at  any  rate,  ran 
to  the  window  as  she  passed — the  tall,  straight 
figure,  in  its  dark  scrgp  dres.^  and  black  hat, 
walking  so  lightly  and  tirmly,  with  a  fre«,  un- 
conscious dignity;  and  many  an  eye  followed 
her  up  the  long  road;  saw  her  pause  and  wait 
for  the  tram;  saw  the  tram  arrive,  and  a  man 
fai  a  gray  overcoat  descend;  saw  the  wife, 
smiling,  possess  herself  of  some  of  the  books 
and  letters  w'ith  which  the  husband  was  gen- 
erally laden,  and  the  two  come  back  along  the 
street,  chatting  and  laugUng. 

i>  .\n'  they  dn  say,»  a  tailor's  wife  m  ould 
say  to  her  neighbor— « they  do  say  a.s  they  ave 
a  thousand  a  day  an'  extry  for  Sundays,  an'  a 
honse  to  live  in  as  yer  c'u'd  put  Charrington'.s 
brewery  inter  an'  not  know  yer 'd  done  it. 
Why  don't  they  stop  at  'ome?  An'  two 
workhW  gurls  to  do  fer  'em.  Lor^!  ain't  it 
rum! » 

Mile  End  in  general  agreed  that  it  was 
<'  rum.'>  And  had  there  been  any  patronage 
or  martyrdom  about  the  performance,  the 
.Mile  Knd  that  respect .-d  it.-^flf  \'.'ttuld  have 
taken  ii  in  a  hostile  spirit.  But  ol  two  busy, 
simple  people,  entirely  absorbed  in  what  they 
were  doing,  and  quite  unaware,  so  far  as 
appeared,  of  anything  remarkable  in  it  or  in 
themselves,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  su.spicious. 
Maxwell,  indeed,  was  often  shy  and  stiff.  Bat 
luckily  his  8hyne.ss— at  any  rate,  in  Mile  End 
—was  not  of  a  sort  easily  mistaken  for  a 
haughty  mind.  The  trade-union  secretaries 
of  the  neighborhood— a  sensitive  crew,  whose 
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kh,t  company  he  constantly  sought— generally  a's,  and  dropped  all  his  h's  into  a  bottomless 

aft«r  ten  miiratee' acqiuintaiioe  f<^^  limbo  none  the  less. 

u     selves  endeavoring  both  to  inform  him  and  to  What  days  of  joy  those  Saturdays  were  for 

.  set  him  at  his  ease.  mother  and  child!  All  the  morning,  and  till 

As  for  Marcella,  these  few  monthij  were  about  four  o'clock,  he  and  she  would  be  in- 

among  the  happiest  of  her  life.  It  was  her  separable,  trailii^f  ahont  together  over  field 

idiosyncrasy  that  the?e  tailor?,  furriers,  ma-  and  wmd,  she  one  of  the  handsomest  of 

chinists,  and  shirtmakers,  by  whom  she  was  women,  he  one  of  the  plainest  of  children— 

.    surrounded  in  Bast  London,  stirred  her  imagi-  a  tittle  square-faced,  chubby  fellow,  with  eyes 

^'  nation  far  more  readily  than  the  dwellers  monstrously  black  and  big,  fat  cheeks  that 

ll^",*'   in  great  houses  and  the  wearers  of  fine  rai-  hung  a  little  over  the  firm  chin,  a  sallow 

,  ^    ment  had  ever  stirred  it.  And  Marceila,  in  complexion,  and  a  large  humorous  mouth. 

'^J'  the  kindled  sympathetic  state,  was  always  But  in  the  late  afternoon,  alas!  Hdlin  was 

i^-     delightful  to  herself  and  others.  Nor  was  it  apt  to  find  the  world  pjow  tiresome.  For 

'     any  (lithculty  to  her,  in  the  Mile  End  Head,  against  all  his  advice  «  mummy »  would  allow 

^      to  give  all  that  was  asked  of  her.  The  duty  herself  to  be  clad  by  Annette,  the  maid,  in  a 

that  Lady  Maxwell  had  real  difficulty  in  ful-  frock  of  state;  carriages  would  drive  up  from 

tilling,  as  she  herself  was  the  first  to  confess,  the  5: 10  train;  and  presently  in  the  length- 

yfo^  ^]^^  a  great  preacher  call.e<i  « our  duty  ening  evening  the  great  lawns  of  the  Court 

^/-^  to  our  equals   and  she  was  not  plagued  witib  would  be  dotted  ^th  strolling  groups,  or 

that  in  Mile  EJnd.  the  red  drawing-room,  with  its  Komneys  and 

The  one  drawback,  indeed,  to  a  fruitful  Gainsboroughs,  would  be  filled  with  talk  and 

time  lay  in  the  fact  thai  not  even  Marceila  laughter  circling  round  mummy  at  the  tea- 

could  make  up  her  mind  to  transplant  little  table:  so  that  ail  that  was  left  to  Hallin 

•ft!"-    Hallin,  her  only  child,  from  the  Court  to  Blast  was  that  .seat  on  mummy's  knee.— his  big, 

'.it    London.  It  was  springtime,  and  the  woods  dark  head  pressed  disconsolately  against  her 

>i    about  the  Court  were  breaking  into  sheets  of  breast,  hia  thumb  in  his  monti)  for  comfort, 

vu.    white  and  blue.  Mwoella  must  needs  leave  —  which  no  boy  of  any  spirit  would  ever  em- 

the  boy  to  his  flowers  and  his  «grandame  sent  to  occupy  so  lonp:  as  there  was  any 

earth,H  sadly  warned  thereto  by  the  ch^ks  chance  of  goading  a  slack  companion  into 

>    of  otiier  little  boys  in  and  about  the  Mile  End  things  better  worth  while. 

Road.  But  every  Friday  night  she  and  Max-  Marceila  herself  was  no  less  rebellious  at 

9     well  .said  g()od-l>y  to  the  two  little  workhouse  heart,  and  would  have  asked  nothing  better 

>;     girls  and  the  ( iernian  charwoman  who  looked  than  to  be  left  free  to  spend  her  weekly  holi- 

after  them,  took  the  village  boy  from  M^lor  day  in  roaming  an  April  world  with  Hallin. 

who  did  tlb'ir  knives  and  boots,  and  the  an-  But  our  country  being  what  it  is,  the  plans 

cient  maid  who  had  been  Marceila's  mother's  that  are  hatched  in  Mile  End  or  ^horeditcb 

maid,  and  fled  home  to  Brookshhre.  So  on  have  to  be  adopted  by  Mayfair  or  Mayfair^s 

Saturday  mornings  it  generally  happened  equivalent;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  find  an 

that  little  Hallin  went  out  to  inform  his  par-  inglorious  tomb  in  the  portfolios  that  Invd 

ticular  friend  among  the  garden  boys  that  them.   We  have  still,  il  seems,  a  « ruling 

f_     « mummy  had  turn  'ome,i»  and  that  he  was  chu8>;  and  in  spite  of  demoeraqr  it  is  stUI 

not,  therefore,  so  much  his  own  master  as  this  « ruling  class »  that  matters.  Maxwell 

usual.  He  explained  that  be  had  to  show  was  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and  these  Sundays 

mummy  «'eajM  of  things*— the  two  new  kit-  to  him  were  the  mere  complements  of  the 

tens,  the  « 'edge-sparrer's  nest,*  and  the  IBle  End  week-days.  Marceila  admired  and 

«'ump  they'd  made  in  the  churchyard  over  seconded  him:  hut  she  was  impatient  often  of 

r'      old  Tom  Collins  from  the  parish  'ouses*;  the  the  women  whom  these  peers  and  politicians, 

sore  place  on  the  pony's  shoulder,  the  «'ole  these  administrators  and  journalists,  brought 

that  mummy's  "orse  had  kicked  in  the  stable  vnth  them:  and  her  own  successes  in  the  way 

door,»  and  a  host  of  other  curiosities.  By  way  of  personal  friendships  were  constantly  bal- 

of  linking  the  child  with  the  soil  and  its  anced  in  her  mind  by  a  dread  of  some  social 

I      people,  Marceila  had  taken  care  to  give  him  forgetfulness  or  indkcretion  vrtiieh  nnght  do 

nursemaiils  from  the  village.  And  the  village,  Aldous  harm. 

being  only  some  thirty  miles  from  London,  However,  by  dint  of  great  pains  ahe  had 

talked  in  the  main  the  language  of  London—  not  yet  done  him  any  narm  that  counted. 

a  language  which  it  soon  communicated  to  the  During  all  the  time  of  their  East  End  sojourn 

tongue  of  Maxwell's  heir.  Marceila  groaned,  a  Liberal  government,  embarrasse<1  hy  large 

but  Hallin  chattered,  laughed,  broadened  his  schemes  it  had  not  force  enough  to  carry,  was 
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sinking  toward  inevitable  collapse.  When  the 
crash  came,  a  weak  Conaervative  t;oyeni' 

ment,  in  which  Aldous  Maxwell  occupied  a 
prominent  post,  accepted  office  for  a  time 
without  a  dissolution.  They  came  in  on  a  cry 
of  « social  ref onii,»  and,  by  way  of  testing 
thi-ir  own  party  and  the  country,  adopted  the 
factory  bill  for  East  liOndon,  which  had  now, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  workers 
upon  it,  passed  into  Maxwell's  hand-s.  The 
bill  brok<'  up  the  party;  but  the  ministry  had 
the  courage  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Maxwell  bill  held  a  prom^ 
inent  place.  Trade-unionism  rallied  to  their 
support;  the  forces  both  of  reaction  and  «f 
progress  fought  for  them  in  strangely  min- 
gled ways;  uid  they  were  returned  with  a 
sufficient,  though  not  large,  majority,  l.ord 
Ardagh,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  party,  be- 
came Premier;  Maxwell  wa«  made  President 
of  the  Conncil;  while  his  old  friend  and  asso> 
ciatf,  Henr}"  Dowson,  became  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  thereby  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  long-expected  bill  through  the  Com- 
mons. 

Thus  Maxwell  had  his  chance. 

And  it  was  this  « chance »  of  Maxweirs 
which  for  the  time  absorbed  all  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  Maxwell's  A^nfe;  which  kept 
her,  on  this  Sunday  afternoon  of  Tressady's 
call,  still  pondering  over  the  young  man's 
character  and  remarks,  as  she  Stood  absently 
beside  her  husband's  picture. 

Since  their  appearance  in  politics  she  had 
always  realized  and  resented  the  strength  of 
this  Fontenoy  group— especially  of  Fontenoy 
himself.  Once  or  twice  in  society  she  had 
tried  to  apjjroach  the  leader,  to  get  somehow 
into  touch  with  him.  But  Fontenoy  was  not 
amenable  to  women— except  to  one  wtiman  of 
powerful  mind  and  character,  whose  beliefs 
and  prejudices  were  passionately  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Maxwells.  Marcella  had  made 
no  way.  Ivord  Fontenoy  had  simply  turned 
his  square- jawed  face  and  red-rimmed  eyes 
upon  her,  with  a  heavy,  irresponsive  dullness 
which  Marcella  knew  perfectly  well  to  be  a 
mask,  while  it  protected  him  none  the  les.s 
elfec  lively  for  that  against  both  hereloquence 
and  her  charm.  The  other  members  of  the 
party  were  young  aristocrats,  either  of  the 
ultra-exclusive  or  of  the  sporting  type.  She 
had  made  her  attempts  here  and  there  among 
them,  but  wiili  no  more  success.  And  once 
or  twice,  when  she  had  pnshod  hor  attack 
to  close  quarters,  she  had  been  suddenly 
aware  of  an  underlying  insolence  in  her  op- 
ponent—a quick  glance  of  bold  or  sensual 


eyes  which  seemed  to  relegate  the  mere 
woman  to  her  place. 

But  this  young  Tressady,  for  all  his  nar- 
rowness and  bitterness,  was  of  a  different 
stamp— or  she  thought  so. 

She  began  to  pac«  up  and  down  again,  lost 
in  reverie,  till  after  a  few  minutes  she  carre 
slowly  to  a  stop  before  a  long  Louis  i^uinze 
mirror,  her  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her, 
her  eyee  half  •consciously  studjring  what  she 
saw. 

Her  own  beauty  invariably  gave  her  plea- 
sure, though  very  seldom  for  the  reaaoos 

that  would  have  affected  other  women.  She 

felt  instinctively  that  it  ma»ie  life  easier  for 
her  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been;  that 
it  provided  her  with  a  natural  and  profit^ile 

« opening*  in  any  game  she  might  wish  to 
play;  and  that  even  nmnnp  the  workmen, 
unionist  leaders,  and  oiiicials  ol  the  East  End, 
it  had  helped  her  again  and  again  to  score  the 
points  that  she  wanted  to  make.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  i)e  looked  at,  to  be  the  center,  to 
feel  things  yielding  before  her;  and  without 
thinking  it  out,  she  knew  jierfecily  well  what 
it  was  she  ^Mined  by  this  "  fair  seeming  show* 
of  eye  and  lip  and  form.  Somehow  it  made 
nothing  seem  impossible  to  her;  it  gave  her 
a  dazzling  .self-confidence. 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned.  She  looked 
round  with  a  smiling  start,  and  waited,  • 

A  tall  man  in  a  gray  suit  came  in,  creased 
the  room  quickly,  and  put  his  arms  round  her. 
She  leaned  back  against  his  shoulder.  }>utling 
up  one  hand  to  touch  his  cheek  carejiiiingiy. 

«Why,  how  lato  you  arel  Betty  left  'n- 
proaches  for  you.» 

« 1  had  a  walk  with  Dowson.  Then  two  or 
three  people  caught  me  on  the  way  back— 
l^a.shdell  among  others.*  (Lord  Rashdell  was 
Korei^ni  St-crftary.)  "There  are  >'ome  inter- 
esting telegrams  from  I'aris;  i  copied  them 
out  for  you.N 

The  country  hai)pened  to  be  at  the  moment 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  periofiica!  difficulties 
with  France.  There  had  been  ;i  good  deal  of 
diplomatic  friction,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Man  rlla  lin^^hted 
the  silver  kettle  again  and  made  her  man  som. 
fresh  tea,  while  he  told  her  the  new.n,  and 
they  discussed  the  various  points  of  the  tele- 
grams he  had  copied  for  her,  witli  a  com- 
rades' freedom  and  vivacity.  Then  she  said; 

«  Well,  I  have  had  an  interesting  time,  toa 
That  young  Tressaiiy  has  lieen  to  tea.» 

'f'  di!  has  he  ?  They  .-<ay  there  is  a  lot  of 
stutt  in  htm,  and  he  may  do  us  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  How  did  yon  find  him?  ■ 

•  Oh,  very  clever,  very  limited— and  a  mas 
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of  prejudices,)*  she  said,  laughing.  >  «I  never 
saw  an  odder  mixture  of  knowledge  and 

ignorance.)* 

«  What  ?  Knowledge  of  India  and  the  East 
—that  kind  of  thing?* 

She  nodded. 

«  Knowledge  of  everything  excppt  thfi  sul)- 
ject  he  has  come  home  to  tight  about!  Do 
you  know,  Aldous— » 

She  paused.  She  was  sitting  on  a  stool  be- 
side him,  her  arm  upon  his  knee. 

«  What  do  I  know  ?  he  said,  his  hand  seek- 
ing here. 

«  Well,  my  feelin^^  is  that  that  man  might 
be  won.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  win  him.* 
Maxwell  laughed. 

•mienFontenoy  is  not  as  shrewd  as  usual. 

They  say  he  rec^ards  him  as  thoir  host  recruit." 

«  Never  mind,  i  rather  wish  you 'd  try  to 
make  fHends  with  ]um.» 

Maxwell,  however,  helped  liimself  to  cake, 
an<i  made  no  response.  <  )n  the  two  or  three  nc- 
casions  on  which  he  had  met  George  Tresssady 
he  had  been  conscious,  if  the  tmth  were  told, 
of  a  certain  va IT t  ntipatby  totheyonngnisn. 

Marcella  pondered. 

«No,»  she  said;  «no— I  don't  thinkt  after 
all,  he 's  your  sort.  Suppose  /  see  what  can 

be  done! » 

And  she  got  up  with  her  flashing  smile, 
half  love,  half  fun,  and  crossed  the  room  to 
summon  Hallin  for  his  evening  play.  Maxwell 
looked  after  her,  not  heeding  at  all  what  she 
was  saying,  heeding  only  herself,  her  voice, 
the  atmosphere  of  charm  and  life  she  carried 
vrith  her. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  swept  on,  and  the 

second  night  of  Fontenoy'f^  debate  arrived. 
Oeorp^e  Tressady  duly  caught  the  Speaker" s 
eye,  and  made  a  very  fair  maiden  speech, 
which  earned  him  a  good  deal  more  praise, 
both  from  his  party  and  the  press,  than  he, 
in  a  disgusted  mood,  thought  at  all  reason- 
able. He  had  misplaced  half  his  notes,  and, 
in  his  own  opinion,  made  a  mess  of  his  main 
argument.  He  remarked  to  Fontenoy  nfter- 
ward  that  he  had  better  hung  himself,  and 
Stalked  home  after  the  division  pleased  with 
one  tiling  only— that  he  had  not  allowed 
Letty  to  come. 

In  reality  he  had  done  nothing  to  mar  the 
reputation  that  was  beginning  to  attach  to 
him.  Fontenoy  was  cont.  nt;  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  majority  by  which  the  resolution 
was  defeated  served  at  once  to  make  the 
prospects  of  the  Maxwell  bill  wliich  was  to 
be  broujrliL  in  after  Easter,  more  doubtful, 
and  to  sharpen  the  temper  of  its  foes. 
Vol.  11-73. 


VIIL 

"Goodness!  what  an  ugly  place  it  is!  It 
wants  five  thousand  spent  on  it  at  once  to 
make  it  tolerable." 

The  remark  was  Letty  Tressady's.  She  was 
standing  disconsolate  on  the  lawn  at  Ferth. 
scanning  the  old-fashioned  house  to  which 
George  had  brought  her  just  five  days  before. 
They  had  been  married  a  fortnight,  and  were 
still  to  spend  another  week  in  the  country  be- 
fore going  back  to  Loudon  and  to  Parliament. 
But  already  Letty  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Ferth  mvst  be  rebuilt  and  refurnished*  or  she 
could  never  endure  it. 

She  threw  herself  down  on  a  garden  seat 
with  a  sigh,  still  studying  the  house.  It  was 
a  straight,  barrack-like  building,  very  high 
for  its  breadth,  erected  early  in  the  last 
century  by  an  architect  who,  finding  that  he 
was  to  be  allowed  only  a  very  scanty  sum  for 
his  performance,  determined  with  considera- 
ble strength  of  mind  to  spend  all  that  he  had 
for  decoration  upon  the  inside  rather  than 
the  outside  of  his  mansion.  Accordingly  the 
inside  had  charm,  though  even  so  much 
Letty  could  not  now  be  got  to  confess ;  panel* 
ings,  mantelpieces,  and  doorways  showed  the 
work  of  a  mnn  of  t->ste.  Hut  outside  all  that 
had  been  aiineci  at  was  the  provision  of  a  cen- 
tral block  of  building  earned  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  so  as  to  give  the  rooms 
demanded,  while  it  economized  in  foundations 
and  general  space;  an  outer  wall  pierced  with 
the  plainest  openings  possible  at  regular  in- 
tervals; a  high-pitched  roof  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  whereof  the  original  warm  tiles  had 
been  long  since  replwied  by  the  chilliest 
Wfdsh  slates;  and  two  low  and  di.sfiguring 
wings  which  held  the  servants  and  the  kitch- 
ens. The  stucco  with  which  the  house  had 
originally  been  covered  had  blackened  under 
the  influence  of  time,  weather,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  Tressady  coal-pits.  Altogether, 
what  with  its  pitchy  color,  its  mean  windows, 
its  factory-like  plainness  and  height,  Ferth 
had  no  doubt  a  cheerlea*  and  re[iel!ent  air. 
which  was  increased  by  it«  inuiiediate  sur- 
roundings. For  it  stood  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  whereon  the  trees  were  few 
and  wind-beaten;  while  the  carriage-drives 
and  the  paths  that  dimbed  the  hill  were  all 
of  them  a  coaly  black.  The  tlnwer-garilcn 
behind  the  hou^e  was  small  and  neglected; 
neither  shrubberies  nor  kitchen-garden  nor 
the  small  park  had  any  character  or  state- 
liness;  everything  bore  the  stamp  of  by- 
gone possessors  who  had  been  rich  nei- 
ther in  money  nor  in  fancy,  who  had  been 
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quite  content  to  live  Bmall  lives  in  a  small 

way. 

Perth's  Dew  mistress  thought  bitterly  of 
them  as  slie  sat  looking  at  their  handiwork. 

What  could  be  done  with  such  a  place  ?  How 
could  she  havp  I^ondon  people  to  stay  thero  ? 
Why,  their  very  maids  would  strike!  And, 
pray,  what  was  a  country  hoose  worth,  with- 
out the  usual  conntty-nonse  amenities  and 
accessories  ? 

Yet  she  already  begun  to  feel  fretted  and 
hampered  about  money.  Hie  inside  of  the 
house  had  licen  tn  snme  extent  renovated. 
She  bad  helped  George  to  choose  papers  and 
curtains  for  the  rooms  that  were  to  be  her 
special  domain,  while  they  were  in  Ix)ndon 
tof^ether  before  Plaster.  But  she  knew  that 
George  had  at  one  time  meant  to  do  much 
more  than  had  aetnally  been  done ;  and  he  had 
1>et'n  in  a  mood  of  lover-like  apolojxy  on  the 
tirst  day  of  their  arrival.  «  Darling,  1  had 
hoped  to  buy  you  a  hundred  pretty  things! 
But  times  is  bad— dreadful  bad! »  he  had  said 
to  her,  with  a  laugh.  •<  We  will  do  it  by  de- 
gret^— you  won't  mind  ?» 

Then  she  had  tried  to  make  him  tell  her 
why  it  was  that  he  had  abandoned  some  of 
the  schemes  of  improvement  that  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  his  mind  during  the  tirst  weeks 
of  their  engagement.  But  he  had  not  been 
very  communicative,  and  had  put  the  blame 
mostly,  as  she  understood  him,  on  the  "beastly 
pitsN  and  the  very  low  dividends  they  had 
been  earning:  daring  the  last  six  months. 

Letty,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  believe 
that  the  comparatively  pinched  state  of  their 
finances,  which,  bride  as  she  was,  she  was 
already  brooding  over,  was  wholly  or  even 
mainly  due  to  the  pits.  She  set  her  little 
white  teeth  in  sudden  anger  as  she  said  to 
herself  that  it  was  twt  the  pits— it  was  I.ady 
Trossady.  George  was  crijiftled  now  liecau.^e 
of  the  larffe  sums  his  mother  had  not  l>een 
ashamed  to  v^Ting  from  him  during  the  last 
six  months.  Letty— George's  wife— was  to 
go  without  comforts  and  conveniences,  with- 
out the  means  of  seeing:  her  friends  and  tak- 
ing her  proper  position  in  the  world,  because 
Gorge's  mother— a  ridicnloas  painted  old 
woman,  who  went  in  for  flirtations  and  French 
gowns,  when  she  ou<rht  to  be  subsiding  quietly 
into  caps  and  Bath  chairs-  would  sponge 
Qpon  his  very  moderate  income,  and  take 
what  did  not  liclon^  to  her. 

« I  am  certaiti  there  is  something  in  the 
background,"  said  Letty  to  herself,  as  she 
sat  looking  at  the  utjly  house— «  something 
that  .'^he  is  ashamed  of,  and  that  she  doesn't 
tell  George.  She  could  n't  spend  all  that 


money  on  dress.  I  believe  she  is  a  wicked 
old  woman  — she  has  the  most  extraoidinaiy 

creatures  at  her  parties.* 
The  girl's  delicate  ftM  stiffened  vindio' 

lively  as  she  fell  brooding  for  the  hundredth 
time  over  I^ady  Tressadv's  enormities. 

Then  suddenly  the  gar<len  door  opened,  ani 
Ijetty,  looking  up,  saw  that  Georj^e  was  on 
the  threshold,  waving;  his  hand  to  her.  lie 
had  left  her  that  morning— almost  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage— to  go  to 
see  his  principal  agent  and  discnss  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs. 

As  he  approached  her  she  noticed  instantly 
that  he  was  looking  tired  and  ruffled.  But  the 
sight  of  her  smoothed  his  brow.  He  threw 
himself  down  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  delicately  tended  hand 
that  lay  upon  her  lap. 

N  Have  you  missed  me^  madam?*  he  nid 
peremptorily. 

Preoccupied  as  she  was,  Letty  must  needj 
flush  and  smile,  so  well  she  knew  from  his 
eaper  eye  that  she  pleased  him.  that  he 
noticed  the  pretty  gown  she  hnA  put  on  for 
luncheon,  and  that  all  the  pettiug  iiis  absence 
had  withdrawn  from  her  for  an  hoor  or  two 
had  Come  hack  to  her.  Other  women— more 
or  less  of  her  type— had  found  his  ways  be- 
guiling before  now.  He  took  courtship  as  an 
art,  and  had  his  own  rooted  ideas  as  to  how 
women  should  be  treated :  neither  too  f^njrerly 
nor  too  sentimentally,  but,  above  all,  with  va- 
riety I 

He  repeated  his  question  insistently, 
whereupon  L<>tty  said,  with  her  p€*rt  bright- 
ness, Lhinkin^f  all  the  time  of  the  house,  «  I 'm 
not  goin<(  to  make  you  vain.  Besidea,  I  liave 
been  fri^:htfully  husy.» 

«  You  're  not  going  to  make  me  vain  ?  But 
1  choose  to  be  vain.  I  HI  go  away  for  the 
whole  afternoon  if  I 'm  not  made  vain  this  in- 
stant. Ah!  that 's  better.  T)o  you  know  that 
you  have  the  softest  little  curl  on  your  soft 
little  neck,  and  that  your  hur  has  caught  the 
sun  on  it  this  morning?* 

Letty  instinctively  put  up  a  hand  to  tuck 
away  the  curl.  But  he  seized  the  hand.  «  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  You  shaVt  touoli  it,  Httle  Tandal! 
What  have  you  been  busy  with  ? » 

«<)h.  ]  have  been  over  the  house  wit.f^^ 
Mrt*.  MatthfW8,»  said  Letty,  in  another  tone. 
«  Geoi^,  it 's  dlreulM^the  number  of  things 
that  want  doinj]:.  Do  you  know,  positi'iTly,  we 
could  not  put  up  more  than  two  couples,  if 
we  tried  ever  so!  And  as  for  the  state  of  the 
attics!  Now,  do  listen,  George! » 

And,  holding  his  hand  ti^ht  in  her  caj^r- 
ness,  she  went  through  a  vehement  catalogai 
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of  all  that  was  wanted— new  furniture,  new 
decoration,  new  gratee,  a  new  hot-water  sya^ 

tem,  the  raising  of  the  wings,  and  so  on  to  the 
alteration  of  the  stables  and  the  replanning 
of  the  garUen.  i^he  had  no  sooner  begun  upon 
h«r  list  than  George's  loolc  of  worry  returned. 
He  got  up  from  the  gnsa,  and  sat  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

«WelI,  1  'm  sorry  you  dislike  the  place  so 
much,*  he  said,  when  her  lireath  failed  her, 
staring  rather  gloomily  at  his  despised  man- 
sion. «0f  course  it 's  quite  true— it  is  an 
ugly  hole.  But  the  wont  of  it  is,  ^ling,  I 
don't  quite  see  how  we  >e  to  do  all  this  you 
talk  about.  I  don't  bring  any  good  news  from 
the  pits,  alas!* 

He  turned  quic  kly  toward  her.  The  thought 
flai^hed  through  his  mind--could  he  be  justly 
charged  with  having  married  her  on  false 
pretenses  as  to  his  affairs?  No.  There  had 
been  no  misrepresentation  of  his  income  or 
his  risks.  Everything  had  been  plainly  and 
honestly  stated  to  her  father,  and  therefore 
to  her.  For  Letty  knew  all  that  she  wanted 
to  know,  and  had  managed  her  family  since 
she  was  a  baby. 

Letty  flwhed  ai  hb  last  wmrds. 

«Do  you  mean  to  atfjt  aha  said,  with  em- 
phasis, « that  those  men  sie  really  going  to 
strike  ?  » 

•I  am  afraid  so.  We  m»ut  enforce  a  re- 
duction, to  avoid  working  at  sheer  loe8»  and 
the  men  vow  they  11  come  out.» 

•  They  want  you  to  make  them  a  present 
of  the  mines,  I  suppose! » said  Letty* bitterly. 
« Why,  the  tales  I  hear  of  their  extravagance 
and  laziness !  Mrs.  Matthews  says  they  '11  have 
none  but  the  best  cuts  of  meat,  that  they  all 
of  them  have  a  harnnuiium  or  a  piano  in  the 
house,  that  their  houses  are  .<?fj;/f)v/  with  fur- 
niture, and  the  amount  of  money  they  apend 
in  betting  on  their  dogs  and  their  foot-ball 
matches  is  perfectly  sickening.  And  now  I 
suppose  they  '11  ruin  themselves  and  us,  rather 
than  allow  you  to  make  a  decent  profit!  • 

«That  's  about  it,»  said  George,  flinging 
himself  back  on  the  bench.  «  That 's  about  it.«» 

There  was  a  pause  of  silence.  The  eyes  of 
both  were  turned  to  the  eoUieiy  ▼illage  far 
below,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  From  this  high 
stretch  of  garden  one  looked  across  the  valley 
and  its  straggling  line  of  houses  to  the  pits 
on  the  farther  hillside,  the  straight  black  line 
of  the  «bank,»  the  pulley-wheels,  and  tall 
chimneys  against  the  sky.  To  the  left,  along 
the  ascending  valley,  similar  chimneys  and 
« banks**  were  scattered  at  long  intervals, 
while  to  the  right  the  valley  dipped  in  sharj) 
wooded  undulations  to  a  blue  plain  bounded 


by  lar  \\  elsh  hills.  The  inmiediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Perth,  for  a  coal  country,  had  a  wood- 
land charm  and  wildne.ss  which  often  surprised 
a  stranger.  There  were  untouched  copses,  and 
little  rivers  and  fern-covered  hills,  which  still 
held  their  own  against  the  ever-encroaching 
mounds  of  « spoils  thrown  out  by  the  mines. 
Only  the  villages  were  invariably  ugly.  They 
were  the  modem  creations  of  the  coal,  and 
had  therefore  no  history  and  no  originaUty. 
Their  monotonous  rows  of  red  cottages  were 
like  fragments  from  some  dingy  town  suburb, 
and  the  brick  meeting-houses  in  which  they 
abounded  did  notiiing  to  abate  the  general 
unlovelin^. 

This  view  from  the  Ferth  hill  was  one  which 
had  great  familiarity  for  Tressady,  and  yet 
no  cluirni.  .\s  a  boy  he  had  had  no  love  for 
his  home  and  very  few  acquaintances  in  the 
village.  His  mother  hated  the  place  and  the 
people.  She  had  been  married  very  young— 
for  the  sake  of  money  and  position— to  his 
dull  old  father,  who  nevertheless  managed  to 
keep  his  flighty  wife  in  order  by  dint  of  a 
dumb,  continuous  stubbornness  and  tyranny 
which  would  have  overborne  a  stronger  na- 
ture than  Lady  TneaadfB.  Sb»  waa  siwaya 
struggling  to  get  away  trim  Ferth;  he  to 
keep  her  tied  there.  He  was  never  at  ease 
away  from  his  estate  ami  his  pitts;  she  felt  her- 
self ten  years  youngw  as  soon  as  she  had  lost 
sight  of  the  grim  black  house  on  its  hilltop. 

And  this  one  opinion  of  hers  she  was  able 
to  impress  upon  her  son:  George,  too,  was  al- 
ways glad  to  turn  his  back  on  Ferth  and  its 
people.  The  colliers  seemed  to  him  i  bnitnl 
crew,  given  over  to  coarse  sports,  coarse 
pleasures,  and  an  odious  religion.  As  to  their 
suppose<l  grievances  and  hardships,  his  inti- 
mate conviction  as  a  boy  had  alwaj's  been  that 
the  miner  got  the  utmost  that  he  was  worth, 
both  out  of  his  employers  and  out  of  society. 

«  Upon  my  word,  I  often  think  '  he  said  at 
last,  his  inward  reverie  finding  speech— «I 
often  think  it  was  a  great  pity  my  grand- 
father discovered  the  coal  at  all!  In  the  long 
run  I  believe  we  should  have  done  better  with- 
out it.  We  should  not,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
bound  np  with  these  hoidsi^  with  whom  you 
can  no  more  reason  than  witii  80  many  blocks 
of  their  own  coal.w 

Letty  made  no  answer.  She  had  turned 
back  toward  the  house.  Suddenly  she  said, 
with  an  energy  that  startled  him: 

••George,  what  are  we  to  do  with  that 
place  ?  It  gives  me  a  nightmare.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  the  way  that  everything  in 
it  ha.s  gone  to  ruin.  Did  your  mother  really 
live  here  while  you  were  away?» 
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George^B  expresBioii  darkened. 

« I  always  used  to  suppose  she  w'aa  here,» 
he  said.  « That  was  our  bargain.  But  I  begin 
to  believe  now  that  she  was  mostly  in  London. 
One  can't  wonder  at  it— she  always  hated  the 
place.* 

«0f  course  she  was  in  London,*  thought 
Let^  to  herself,  « spending  piles  of  money, 
running  shamefully  into  debt,  and  letting  the 
house  go  to  pieces.  Why,  the  linen  hu  n't 
been  darned  for  years! » 

Aloud  »he  said: 

«  Mrs.  i^Iatthews  says  a  charwomnn  and  a 
little  girl  from  the  village  used  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  house  for  months,  to  play  any 
sort  of  games,  with  nobody  to  look  a^r  them 
^noftotl K' -  ^vhilo  you  were  away!» 

Geor^^e  looked  at  his  wife,  and  then  would 
only  slip  his  arm  round  her  for  answer. 

«l)arlin^.  you  don't  know  how  I 've  been 
worried  all  the  morning— don't  let  's  make 
worr)'  at  home.  After  all,  it  wt  rather  nice  to 
be  here  together,  is  n't  it?  And  we  shall  do 
—we  sha'n't  starve.  Perhaps  we  shall  pull 
through  with  the  pits,  after  all —it  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  men  will  make  sacb  fools  of 
themselves— and— well,  you  know  my  angel 
mother  can't  always  be  swooping  upon  us  as 
she  has  done  lately.  Let 's  just  be  patient  a 
littie ;  very  likely  I  can  sell  a  few  bits  of  land 
before  long  that  will  ppve  us  some  money 
in  hand— and  then  this  small  person  shall 
bedizen  herself  and  the  house  as  much  as  she 
pleases.  And  meanwhile,  madarm  mafemmBf 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  your  Coorpe 
never  professed  to  be  anything  but  a  very  bad 
match  for  you.i* 

Letty  remembered  all  his  fact.s  and  figures 
perfeft'y:  only  somehow  she  had  re«^arded 
them  Willi  the  optimism  natural  to  a  girl 
who  is  determined  to  be  married.  She  had 
promptly  forgotten  the  adverse  chances  he 
had  insisted  upon,  and  she  had  converted  all 
his  averageB  into  minima.  No,  she  conid  not 
say  she  had  not  been  warned ;  but  nevertheless 
the  rcr^ult  promised  to  be  quite  different  fifom 
what  ahe  iiad  expected. 

However,  with  her  hnsbai^B  arm  round 
her,  it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  her  ill  humor, 
and  she  yielded.  They  wandered  on  into  the 
wood  which  fringed  the  hill  on  its  farther 
side,  she  co(pietting.  he  courting  and  flatter- 
ing her  in  a  hundred  ways.  Her  soft  new 
dress,  her  dainty  lightness  and  freshness, 
made  harmony  in  his  with  the  April 
day,  the  building  rooks,  the  breaths  of  sud- 
den perfume  from  field  and  wood,  the  delicate 
green  that  was  creeping  over  the  copses,  sof  t- 
enini;  all  the  edges  of  the  black  scan  left  by 
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the  pits.  The  bridal  Ulasion  retoiiMM].  Gwpr 

eagerly,  hungrily,  gave  himself  up  to  it.  At<j 
Letty,  though  conscious  all  the  while  of  - 
restless  feeling  at  the  back  of  her  mind  tii<i; 
they  were  losing  time,  must  needs  sofamit. 

However,  when  the  luncheon  gong  had 
sounded,  and  they  were  strolling  back  to  the 
house,  he  betbooght  himself,  knit  his  tavon 
again,  and  said  to  her: 

•  Do  you  know,  darling,  Dalling  told  roe 
this  morning*— Dalling  was  the  Treaaadje' 
principal  agent— « that  he  thong^ht  it  woaU 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  make  friends 
with  some  of  the  people  here.  The  I  nion 
are  not— or  were  not— quite  so  strong  in  thU 
valley  as  they  are  in  some  other  parte.  That  '5 
why  that  fellow  Kurrow*?— confound  him! 
\iSA  come  to  live  here  of  late.  It  might  De 
possible  to  make  some  of  the  more  intdK- 
gent  fellows  hear  reason.  My  uncles  have 
always  managed  the  thing  with  a  vt'ry  high 
hand  — very  natural!  The  men  are  a  set  of 
rt  u  ;  I L  u ngrateful  Inntes,  who  talk  impo^bk 
stuff,  and  never  remember  anj'thinp:  that  3 
done  for  them;  but  after  all,  if  one  baa  to 
make  a  living  out  of  than,  one  may  as  weQ 
learn  how  to  drive  them,  and  what  they  wut 
to  be  at.  Suppose  you  come  and  show  yov- 
self  in  the  village  this  afternoon  ?  » 

Letty  looked  extremely  donbtfol. 

« I  really  don't  get  on  very*  well  with  poor 
people,  George.  It  *s  very  chreadlul,  I  know; 
but,  there!  I 'm  not  Lady  Maxwell,  and  1 
can't  help  it.  Of  conise,  with  the  poor  people 
at  home  in  our  ow^  cottages  it 's  different 
they  always  courtesy,  and  are  very  rt^8pec^ 
fol;  bnt  Mrs.  Uatthews  sajrs  the  people  hare 
are  so  independi  rt,  and  think  nothing  of  be- 
ing nide  to  you  if  they  don't  like  you.* 

George  laughed. 

«  Go  and  call  upon  them  in  that  dress,  and 
see.  1  '11  eat  my  liat  if  anyViorly 's  rude.  r.»  - 
sides,  I  shall  be  there  to  protect  you.  W  e 
won't  go,  of  course,  to  any  of  the  strong 
Union  people.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
—an  old  nurse  of  mine  I  really  used  to  1 
rather  fond  of,  and  a  fireman  that 's  a  gooU 
sort,  and  one  or  two  othon.  I  believe  it 
would  amuf?e  you.» 

Letty  was  quit€  certain  that  it  would  not 
amuse  her  at  all.  However,  she  assented  un> 
wUlii^ly,  and  they  went  in  to  lunch. 

So  in  the  afternoon  the  husband  and  wife 
sallied  forth.  Letty  felt  that  she  was  being 

taken  through  an  ordeal,  and  that  George 
was  rather  foolish  to  wish  it.  However,  shf 
did  her  lie^t  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  piej^ 
George  she  still  wore  the  pretty  Paris  &ock 
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of  the  monung,  though  it  seemed  to  her 
absurd  to  bfi  tnlUBi;  it  thnagfa  •  village 
street  with  only  eolben  and  them  wires  to 

look  at  it. 

«  What  ill  luck,i»  said  George,  suddenly,  as 
they  descended  their  own  hill,  « that  that  f  el- 

low  Burrows  should  have  settled  down  here, 
in  one's  very  pocket,  like  this!» 
*  « Yes;  you  had  enough  of  him  at  Malford, 
did  n't  you  ?»  saidLetty.  «Idon'tyetimdeit- 
Btand  hnv;  ho  comes  to  be  here.>» 

George  explained  that  about  the  preceding 
Christmas  there  had  been,  temporarily,  strong 
aJglB  of  decline  in  the  Union  strength  of  the 
Perth  district.  A  preat  many  miners  had 
quietly  seceded;  one  of  the  periodical  waves 
of  suspicion  as  to  funds  and  management  to 
which  all  trade-unions  are  liable  had  swept 
over  the  neighborhood,  and  wholesale  deser- 
tion from  the  Union  standard  seemed  likely, 
^hot  baste  the  Central  Committee  sent  down 
Burrows  as  orf^anizing  agent.  The  good  fight 
be  had  made  against  Tresaady  at  the  Market 
Malford  election  had  given  hiin  prestige,  and 
he  had  both  presence  and  speaking^  power. 
Iff  h-id  been  four  months  at  Perth,  speak- 
ing ill  over  the  district;  and  now,  instead  of 
leavi)  t  he  Union,  the  men  had  been  crowd- 
ing into  it,  and  were  just  as  hot— .so  it  was 
'  said— for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  mas- 
ters as  their  comrades  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

«  And  before  Burrows  has  done  with  us  I 
should  say  he  '11  have  cost  the  masters  in 
this  district  hnndreds  of  thousands.  I  call 
him  dear  at  the  money ! »  said  George,  finally, 
with  a  dismal  cheerfulness. 

He  was  really  full  of  Burrows,  and  of  the 
general  news  of  the  district  which  his  agent 
had  been  pouring  into  his  ear  that  morning; 
but  he  had  done  his  best  not  to  talk  about 
either  at  Inneheon.  Lettjr  had  a  carious  way 
of  making  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings 
feel  that  it  was  .somehow  all  his  own  fault 
that  things  should  be  so;  and  George,  even 
in  this  dawn  of  marriage,  was  beginninf^ 
half  coti.sciou.sly.  to  recognise  two  or  three 
such  peculiarities  of  hers. 

« What  I  cannot  nnd«rrtand,»  said  Letty, 
vigorously,  « is  why  such  people  as  Mr.  Bur- 
rows are  allowed  to  go  about  making  tiie 
mischief  he  does.)) 

George  laughed,  bnt  neverthelessrepressed 
a  sudden  feeling  of  irritation.  The  inept  re- 
mark of  a  pretty  woman  generally  only  amused 
him;  bnt  this  Burrows  matter  was  beginning 
to  touch  him  home. 

«  You  see,  we  happen  to  he  a  free  country,* 
he  said  dryly,  «  and  Burrows  and  his  like  hap- 


Sn  to  be  running  us  just  now.  Maxwell  & 
I.  are  in  the  shafts;  Borrows  sits  up  aloft 
and  whips  on  the  team.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  nothing  personal  makes  any  dif- 
ference. The  people  here  know  perfectly 
wdl  that  Borrows  drinks— that  the  woman 
he  lives  with     nnt  his  wife— » 

«  George  I »  cried  Letty,  «  how  can  you  say 
such  dreadful  things!* 

•  Sorry,  my  darling,  bnt  the  world  is  not  a 
nice  place.  He  picked  her  up  somehow— they 
say  she  was  a  commercial  traveler's  wife— 
left  on  his  hands  at  a  country  inn.  Anyway, 
she 's  not  divorced,  and  the  husband 's  alive. 
She  looks  like  a  walking  skeleton,  and  is 
probably  going  to  die.  Nevertheless,  they  say, 
Burrows  adores  her.  And  as  for  my  resent^ 
ments,— don't  be  shocked, — 1  'm  inclined  to 
like  Burrows  all  the  better  for  that  little  af- 
fair. But  then  I 'm  not  pious,  like  the  people 
here.  However,  they  don't  mind;  and  they 
don't  mind  the  drink;  and  they  believe  he 
spends  their  money  on  magniticent  dinners 
at  hotels,  and  they  don't  nSnd  that.  They 
don't  mind  an}i;hing;  they  shout  themselves 
hoarse  whenever  liurrows  speaks;  they  're 
as  proud  as  Punch  if  he  shakes  hands  with 
them;  and  then  they  tell  the  most  gruesome 
tales  of  him  behind  his  back,  and  like  him  all 
the  better,  apparently,  for  being  a  scoundrel 
Queer,  hut  true.  Well,  here  we  are ;  now, 
darling,  you  may  expect  to  be  stared  at.» 

For  they  had  entered  on  the  village  street, 
and  Ferth  Magna,  by  some  quick  freema- 
sonry, had  become  suddenly  aware  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Here  and  there  a  be- 
grimed man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  would  open 
his  front  door  cautiously  and  look  at  them; 
the  children  and  womenkind  stood  boldly  on 
the  door-steps  and  stared;  while  the  people 
in  the  little  shops  ran  back  into  the  street, 
parcels  and  baskets  in  hand.  The  men  work- 
ing  the  morning  shift  had  just  come  back 
from  the  pits,  and  their  wives  were  prepar- 
ing to  wash  their  blackened  lords  before  the 
whole  family  sat  down  to  tea.  But  both  tea 
and  r'.bliitinnFi  were  forgotten  so  long  as  the 
owner  of  erth  Place  and  the  new  Lady  Tres- 
sady  were  in  sight.  The  village  eyes  took 
note  of  everything:  of  the  young  man's  im- 
maculate serge  suit  and  tan  waistcoat,  his 
thin,  bronzed  face  and  fair  mustache;  of  the 
bride's  gray  gown,  the  knot  of  airy  pink  at 
her  throat,  the  coils  of  bright  brown  hair  on 
which  her  hat  was  set,  and  the  buckles  on 
her  pretty  shoes.  Then  the  village  retreated 
within  doors  again,  and  each  house  bmted 
and  gossiped  its  fill.  There  had  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  not  very  cordial  response  to 
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George's  salutatioas;  but  to  Letty's  thinking 
the  «oin«B  liad  egred  h&t  witli  an  nnpleasaiit 

and  rather  hostile  boldness. 

«Mary  Batcheior's  house  is  down  here," 
said  George,  turning  into  a  side  lane,  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  reli^.  «<  I  hope  we  sha'n't 
find  her  out— no,  there  she  is!  You  can't  call 
these  people  affectionate,  can  you  ?  » 

They  were  near  a  group  of  three  brick 
eottages  all  close  together.  Their  doors  were 
all  open.  In  one  cottapfe  a  collier's  stout  wife 
was  toiling  through  her  wash;  at  the  door 
of  another  the  sewing-machine  agent  was 
waiting  for  his  weekly  pa>'ment;  while  on  the 
threshold  of  the  third  stood  an  elderly,  totter- 
ing woman  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light 
as  she  tried  to  make  oat  the  features  of  the 
appronchinpf  couple. 

«  Why,  Mary!»  said  George,  "you  have  n't 
forgotten  me?  I  have  brought  my  wife  to 
see  you.* 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  with  boyish 
kindness. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  them  both  in  a 
liewiliiered  way.  Her  face,  with  its  long  chin 
and  powerful  nose,  was  blanched  and  drav^n, 
her  gray  hair  straggled  from  under  her  worn 
black-ribboned  cap,  and  her  black  dress  had  a 
neglected  air  which  drew  Georfje's  attention. 
Mary  iJatchelor,  so  long  us  be  remembered 
her,  whether  as  liis  old  nurse,  or  in  later  days 
as  the  niblc-woman  of  the  villaj^je,  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  dignity  and 
neatness. 

«  Mary,  is  there  anything  wrong?*  he  asked 
her,  holding  her  hand. 

«  Coom  yer  ways  in,»  said  the  old  woman, 
grasping  his  arm*  and  taking  no  notice  of 

Letty.  <*  He 's  gone  — he  '11  not  freoten  no- 
body—he wor  here  three  days  afore  they  bur- 
ied him  — I  c'u'd  na  let  him  go— but  it 's  three 
weelcs  now  sen  they  put  him  away." 

«  Why,  Mary,  what  is  it  ?  Not  James— not 
your  son] »  said  George,  letting  her  guide  him 
into  the  cottage. 

«Ay,  it 's  James— it  's  my  sun.'>  she  re- 
peated drearily.  «  Will  yer  be  lakkin'  a  cheer 
—and  perhap.s  "  —  she  looked  about  uncer- 
tainly, first  at  Letty,  then  at  the  wet  floor 
where  slie  liad  been  f eel )ly  scrubbing— « per- 
haps the  leddy  'uii  be  sittin'  down.  I 'm  nob- 
but  in  a  muddle,  ^t  I  don't  seem  to  get  for- 
ward wi'  my  work  a-momin's— not  sen  Uiey  put 
*im  away.w 

And  she  dropped  into  a  chair  herself,  mih 
a  long  sigh,— forgetting  hervisiton,  appar- 
ently,—her  large  and  bony  hand.^,  scarred  with 
their  life's  work,  lying  along  her  knees. 

George  stood  beside  her,  silent,  a  moment. 


« I  hardly  like  to  say  I  had  n't  heard,"  he 
said  at  last,  gently.  « Yon  11  think  1 to 

have  heard.  Hut  I  did  n't  know.  I  have  been 
in  town  and  very  busy." 

«Ay,»  said  Mary,  without  looking  up— «ay, 
and  yer 've  been  gettin'  married.  I  knew  as 
yer  did  n't  mean  nothin'  onkind." 

Then  she  stopped  again,  till  suddenly,  with 
a  furtive  gesture,  she  raised  her  apron  and 
drew  it  across  her  eyes,  which  had  the  look 
of  perennial  tears. 

( >n  the  other  side  of  the  cottage,  mean- 
while, a  boy  of  about  fourteen  was  sitting. 
He  had  just  done  his  afternoon's  wash,  and 
was  resting  himself  by  the  fire,  enjoying 
a  thumbed  foot-hall  alnttnac  He  had  not 
risen  when  the  visitOTS  entered,  and  while 
his  grandmother  was  speaking  his  lips  stiU 
moved  dumbly,  as  he  went  on  adding  up  tJie 
foot-ball  scores.  He  was  a  sickly,  rathor  re» 
pnlsive  lad.  with  a  callous  expression. 

« i^t  me  wait  outside,  George,"  said  Letty, 
hurriedly. 

Some  instinct  in  her  shrank  from  the  poor 
mother  and  her  stor}-.  But  George  begged 
her  to  stay,  and  she  sat  down  nervously  by 
the  door,  trying  to  protect  ha  pretty  skni; 
from  the  wet  boards. 

«Wil!  you  tell  me  how  it  was?»  said 
George,  sitting  down  in  trout  of  the  bowed 
mother,  and  bending  toward  her.  "Was  it 
in  the  pit?  Jamie  was  n't  one  of  our  men, 
i  know.  Was  n't  it  for  Mr.  Morrison  he 
worked?* 

Mr8.Batchelor  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Then 

she  raised  her  head  quickly,  and  a  flash  of 
some  passionate  convulsion  passed  through 
her  face. 

«It  wor  John  Burgess  as  done  it,>»  she  said, 
.staring  at  George.  « it  wor  him  as  took  the 
boy's  life.  But  he 's  gone  himsel'—so  theer, 
I  '11  not  say  no  more.  It  wor  Jamie's  fiist 
week  o'  hewin'  lu'  'd  l>een  a  loader  this  three 
year,  an'  takkin'  a  turn  at  the  hewin'  now  an' 
again;  an'  five  weeks  sen  John  Burgess— he 
wor  l»utty  for  Mr.  Morrison,  yer  know,  in  the 
( )wd  I 'it  -  took  him  on.  an'  the  lad  wor  'amin' 
six  and  sixjience  a  day.  An'  he  wor  that 
pleased  yo'  c  u  d  see  it  shinin'  out  of  1m.  An* 
it  wor  on  the  Tuesday  as  he  went  on  the 
afternoon  shift.  I  saw  'im  go,  an'  he  wor 
dowifearted.  An'  I  fell  apciyin*  as  be  went 
up  the  slrt  et,  for  I  knew  why  he  wor  down- 
'earted.  and  I  asked  the  Lord  to  'elp  him.  An' 
about  six  o'clock  they  come  runnin  — and  they 
towd  me  thwe 'd  been  an  aceident,  an'  ^kmj 
wor  bringin'  'im  —  an'  he  wor  alive— an'I  must 
bear  up.  They 'd  found  'im  kneelin'  in  his 
place,  with  his  arm  up,  an'  the  pick  in  it— 
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just  as  he 'd  been  caught  by  the  after-damp. 
An'  his  poor  back— oh!  my  God,— scorched  off 
him— teonhedqffkimiB 

A  sh'jtlflcr  ran  throiip^h  her.  Tint  she  re- 
covered herself  and  went  on,  still  gazing  in- 
tently at  Tressady,  her  gaunt  hnid  raised  as 
though  for  atleniion. 

«An'  they  briiat  'im  in,  an*  they  laid  'im 
on  that  settle," —she  pointed  to  the  bench  by 
the  fire,— tan'  the  doctors  did  n't  interfore— 
theer  wor  nowt  to  do— they  left  me  alone  wi' 
un.  But  he  come  to  a  minute  after  they  laid  'im 
down,  an'  1  «iiys,  «Ja«nie,  'ow  did  it  'appen?> 
An'  he  says,  <  Mother,  it  wor  John  Burgess;  'e 
opened  my  lamp  for  to  ]i«^ht  hissen  a.^  had 
gone  out  an'  1  don't  know  no  more.>  An'  then 
after  a  bit  he  says,  <  Mother,  don't  you  fret— 
I 'm  glad  1  *m  goin'— I'd  got  the  drink  in  me,> 
he  says.  An' then  he  pve  two  three  iittle 
breaths,  as  though  he  wor  pantin'— an'  1  kiss 
'im.i 

She  stopped,  her  face  working,  her  trem- 
bling hands  pres-^ed  hard  ai^ainst  each  other 
on  her  knee.  Letty  felt  the  tears  leap  to  her 
eyes  in  a  rush  that  startled  herself. 

«  An'  he  would  'a'  been  twenty-one  year  old 
come  next  Aupru^t— an'  alius  a  lad  as  yer 
could  n't  help  gettin'  fond  on— not  sen  he 
were  a  Httle  an.  An'  when  he  wor  layin' 
there  I  says  to  mysel',  <  He 's  the  third  as  the 
coal-gettin'  ha'  took  from  me.»  An'  I  minded 
my  feyther  an'  unclt:— how  they  was  braat 
home  both  togither,  when  I  wtnr  nobbnt  thir- 
teen year  old;  not  a  scar  on  'em.— nobbut  a 
little  blood  on  my  feyther's  forehead,— but 
stone  dead,  both  on  'em,  from  the  after-damp. 
Til  I  was  thirty-six  nu  n  killed  in  that  ex- 
plosion; and  I  recollec'  h<iw  old  Mr.  Morri.son 
—Mr.  Walter's  father— sent  the  coffins  round, 
an'  how  the  men  went  on  because  tbejr  wor  n't 
good  ones.  Not  a  man  would  go  down  the  pit 
till  they  was  changed— if  a  man  got  the  life 
choked  out  of  'im,  they  thowt  the  least  the 
masters  could  do  was  to  give  nn  a  dacent 
coffin  to  lie  in.  But  theer,  nobody  helped  me 
wi'  Jamie— 1  buried  him  mysel',  an'  it  wor  all 
o'  the  best.i* 

She  dried  her  eyes  again,  sighing  plain- 
tively. neorp:e  said  what  kind  and  consoling: 
things  he  could  think  of.  Mary  Batchelor  put 
up  her  hand  and  touched  him  on  the  arm  as 
be  leaned  over  her. 

«  Ay,  I  knew  yo'  'd  be  sorry — an'  yo'r  wi  f « >  « 

She  turned  feebly  toward  Letty,  trying 
witfa  her  blurred  ara  tear-dimmed  sight  to 
make  out  what  Sir  George's  bride  might  be 
like.  She  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  small, 
elegant  person  in  the  comer,  at  the  sheaf 
of  nodding  roaebuda  oit  the  hat»  the  brace- 


lets, the  pink  cheeks  under  the  dainty  veil  — 
looked  v>ith  a  curious  aloofness,  as  though 
from  a  great  distance.  Then,  evidently,  an- 
other thoup;ht  struck  her  like  a  lash.  She 
ceased  to  see  or  think  of  Letty.  Her  grip 
tightened  on  George's  arm. 

«An*  I 'm  alius  thinkin',»  she  said,  with  a 
passionate  sob, "of  that  what  he  said  about  the 
drink.  He 'd  alius  been  a  sober  lad  till  this 
lasst  winter  it  did  seem  as  though  he  c  Vd  na 
keep  hisself  from  it— it'kep'  creepin'  on  'im; 
an'  several  times  lately  he 'd  broke  out  very 
bad,  pay-days,  an'  he  knew  1  'd  been  frettin'. 
And  who  was  ter  blame— I  ast  yo*,  or  onybody 
—who  was  it  ter  blame?" 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  kind  of  cry. 

«His  feyther  died  of  it,  and  his  j^randfey- 
ther  afore  that.  His  grandfeyther  wor  found 
dead  i*  the  roadside,  after  they 'd  made  'im 
blind  drunk  at  owd  Morse's  public-house, 
where  the  butty  wor  reckonin'  with  'im  an' 
his  mates.  But  he 'd  never  ha'  gone  near  the 
drink  if  they  had  n't  druv  'im  to 't,  for  he 
was  n't  inclined  that  way.  But  the  butty  as 
gave  him  work  kep'  the  public,  an'  if  yer 
did  n't  drink  yer  did  n't  get  no  work.  You 
must  drink  yoursel'  sick  o'  Saturdays,  or 
theer 'd  be  no  work  for  you  o'  Mondays.  <  Noa, 
yer  can  sit  at  'ome,»  they 'd  say  to  un,  <ef 
yer  so  damned  pertickler.»  I  ast  yo'r  pardon, 
sir,  for  the  bad  word;  but  that 's  'ow  they 'd 
say  it.  I 've  often  heerd  owd  John  say  as 
he 'd  'a'  been  glad  to  ha'  given  the  butty  back 
a  shillin'  of  'is  pay  to  l>e  let  off  the  drink.  An' 
Willum— that 's  my  'usband— he  wor  alius  at 
it  too;  an'  the  doctor  towd  me  one  day,  as 
Willum  lay  a-dyin',  as  it  ran  in  the  blood:  an' 
Jamie  heard  'im— I  know  he  did,  for  I  foun' 
'im  on  the  stairs,  listenin'.* 

She  paused  again,  lost  in  a  mist  of  inco- 
herent memories,  the  t<*ars  falling  slowly. 

After  a  minute's  silence  (Jeorge  said,— not, 
indeed,  knowing  what  to  say,— «  We  're  very 
Sony  for  you,  Mary— my  wife  and  I;  we  wish 
we  could  do  anything  to  help  you.  I  am 
afraid  it  can't  make  any  difference  to  you  — 
I  expect  it  makes  it  all  the  worse— to  think 
that  accidents  are  so  much  fewer— that  so 
much  has  been  done.  And  yet  times  are 
mended,  are  n't  they  ? » 

Mary  made  no  answer. 

George  sat  looking  at  her,  conscious,  as 
he  seldom  was,  of  raw  yonth  and  unreadi- 
ness; aware,  too,  of  Letty's  presence  in  a 
Strange,  hindering  way— as  of  something 
thi^  both  blunted  emotion  and  made  one 
rather  ashamed  to  .show  it. 

He  could  only  pursue  the  lame  topic  of 
Improvement^  of  dianged  times:  the  disap- 
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peanmce  of  old  abuses,  of  •  battles*  and 

« tommy-shops  •> ;  the  jxreater  care  for  life; 
the  accident  laws;  the  inspoetors.  He  found 
himself  growing  eloquent  at  last,  yet  all  the 
time  regarding  himself,  ftB  it  were,  from  a 
distance,  ironically. 

Mary  Batchelor  listened  to  him  for  a  while, 
her  head  bent  with  something  of  the  snbnus- 
siveness  of  the  old  servant,  till  something 
he  ?aid  roused  ap;ain  the  quick  shudder,  the 
look  of  anguished  protest. 

«  Ay,  I  diessay  It 's  aw  reet,  Mr.  George— 
I  dessay  it  is— what  yer  say.  The  inspectors 
is  very  cliver,  an'  the  wages  is  paid  proper. 
But  theer,  say  what  yer  will !  I  *ve  a  son  on 
the  railway  out  Lichfield  way,  an'  he 's  alius 
taakin'  about  'i.s  long  hours— they  're  killin' 
'im,  he  says;  an'  1  alius  says  to  him,  <  Yer  may 
jest  thaidc  the  Lord,  Harry,  as  yer  not  in 
the  i)its.>  He  never  gets  no  pity  out  o'  me. 
An'  soomtimes  I  wakes  in  the  mornin',  an'  I 
thinks  o"  the  men,  cropin'  away  in  the  dark, 
down  theer,  und«r  me  an'  my  bed  -for  tht-y 
do  say  the  jiits  now  runs  ri<;ht  under  Ferth 
village;  an'  i  thinks  to  mysel',  •  How  long  will 
it  be  b^ore  yo'  poor  fellers  is  layin'  like  my 
Jim  ?  >  Yer  may  be  reet  about  the  accidents, 
Mr.  George;  but  I  know,  ef  yer  wor  to  rro  fro* 
house  to  house  i'  this  village,  it  would  be  like 
't  is  in  the  Bible,— I 've  often  thowt  o*  them 
words, —  ^ Theer  irns  not  a  Ar/?i.svi— no,  nary 
one! — (where  there  was  not  one  (ie4idj« 

She  hung  her  head  again,  muttering  to 
horself.  George  made  out  with  difficulty  that 
she  was  going  throu^^^h  one  phantom  scene 
after  another— of  burning,  wounds,  and  sud- 
den death.  One  or  two  of  the  i»hr88e8— of 
the  frap^nentary  detailf^  that  dropjied  out 
without  name  or  place— made  his  tiesh  creep. 
He  was  afraid  lest  Letty  should  hear  them, 
and  wa^;  just  putting  out  his  hand  fmr  his  hat 
when  Mrs.  Batchelor  gripped  his  arm  again. 
Her  face,  so  white  and  large-featured,  had  the 
gleam  of  somethmg  like  a  miserable  smile 
upon  it. 

«  .4y,  an'  the  men  theirsel's  'u'd  say  jest  as 
you  do.  « Lor',  Mrs.  i>atchelor,>  they  "d  say, 
<  why,  the  pits  is  as  safe  as  a  church  • ;  an* 
they'd  Muv^A— .Jamie 'u'd  hu0\  at  me  times. 
But  it 's  the  wonwn,  Mr.  George,  as  knows- 
it  'b  the  women  that  'ave  to  wash  the  bodies.* 

.\  great  trembling  ran  tlurough  her  again, 
tieorge  instinctively  rose,  and  motioned  to 
Letty  to  go.  She  too  rose,  but  she  did  not  go. 
She  stood  by  the  door,  her  wide  gray  eyes  fixed 
with  a  kind  of  fascination  on  the  speaker: 
while  behind  hrr  a  ring  of  children  could  bo 
seen  in  the  street,  slaring  at  the  pretty  lady. 

Mazy  Batchelor  saw  nothing  but  Tressady, 


whom  she  was  still  holding  by  the  arm,  look- 
ing up  to  him. 

«Ay,  but  I  did  na  disturb  my  Jamie,  yer 
know.  Noa!  1  left  'im  i'  the  owd  coat  they 'd 
throvsTi  over  'im  i*  the  pit.  I  durs  n't  ha' 
touched'isback— noa,  I(f«r«n'/.^  But  I  m:i>]^ 
his  shroud  mysen,  an'  I  put  it  ower  bis  poor 
workln'-clothes,  an'  I  washed  his  face  an"b 
hands  an'  feet;  an'  then  I  kissed  'im,  an'  I 
said.  <  Jamie,  yo'  mun  go  an'  tell  the  JMrd  n? 
yo'  ha"  done  yer  best,  an'  he  ha'  dealt  hardly 
by  yer— an'  that 's  the  trenth— he  ha*  dealt 
hardly  by  yer!»» 

She  gave  a  loud  sob,  and  bowed  her  head 
on  her  hands  a  moment.  Then,  pushing  back 
her  gray  locks  firom  her  face,  she  rose,  8tnig<- 
gling  for  composure. 

•  Ay,  ay,  ilr.  George— ay,  ay,  1  '11  not  keep 
yer  no  longer.* 

I'Ut  as  she  took  his  hand  she  added  pas- 
siimately: 

«  An'  I  towd  the  vicar  I  could  n't  be  liible- 
woman  no  more.  Theer 's  soraethin'  broken 
in  me  sen  Jamie  died,  i  must  keep  things  to 
mysen— I  ain't  got  nuthin'  good  to  say  to 
others— I'm  alios  j^rimV at  the  Lord.  Good- 
by  to  yer— good-by  to  yer!* 

Her  voice  had  gro>*Ti  absent,  indifferent. 
But  when  George  asked  her,  just  as  they 
were  leaving  the  cottage,  who  was  the  boy 
sitting  by  the  fire,  her  face  darkened,  f^he 
came  hurriedly  to  the  door  with  them,  and 
said  in  George's  ear: 

«H('  's  tny  darter's  chihl  — my  darter  by 
my  first  'usband.  His  feyther  an'  mother  are 
gone,  an'  he  come  up  from  West  Bromwich 
to  live  wi'  me.  Bnt  he  is  n't  no  comfort  to 
me.  He  don't  take  no  notice  of  anybody.  He 
set  like  that,  with  his  foot-ball,  when  Jamie 
lay  a-dyin*.  I 'd  as  lief  be  shut  on  'im.  ftut 
theer,  I  *ve  got  to  put  up  wi"  '\m.*> 

Letty,  meanwhile,  had  approached  the  boy, 
and  looked  at  him  curiously. 

«  Do  you  work  in  the  pits,  too?  »  she  asked 
him. 

The  boy  stared  at  her, 

«  Yes,»  he  said. 

«  Do  you  like  it  ? » 

He  gave  a  rough  hiugh. 

« 1  reckon  yo'  *ve  got  to  like  it,»  he  said. 
And,  turning  his  bade  on  his  qne8ti<»ier,  he 
went  bock  to  his  almanac 

<t  Don't  let  us  do  any  more  visiting,*  said 
George,  impatiently,  aa  they  emerged  into 
the  main  street.  "  I  *m  nut  of  love  with  the 
village.  We  '11  do  our  blandishments  another 
day.  Let 's  go  a  little  farther  up  the  valley 
and  get  away  from  the  houses.* 
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Letty  assented,  and  they  walked  along  the 
Tillage,  she  lookhig  enrioiuly  into  the  open 
doors  of  the  houses,  by  way  nf  rpturn  for  the 
inquisitive  attention  once  more  lavished  upon 
.  herself  and  George. 

«The  houses  are  quite  comfortable,"  she 
said  presently.  « And  I  looked  into  Mrs. 
Batcbelor's  back  room  while  you  were  talk- 
ing. It  ires  just  u  MiB.  Ifatthews  said-^ 
soch  good  carpets  and  curtains,  two  chests  of 
drawers,  and  a  harmonium,  and  pictures,  and 
tiuwers  in  the  windows.  George,  what  are 
(bnttlesi  ?» 

«  <  Butties  >  are  sub-contractors,*  he  said 
absently;  «men  who  contract  with  the  pit- 
owners  to  get  the  coal,  either  on  a  large  or 
a  sman  scale-^now  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
They  engage  and  pay  the  colliers  in  some 
pits;  in  others  the  owners  deal  direct.* 

«  And  what  is  a  <  tommy-shop )  ?  » 

■  < Tommy)  is  the  local  word  for  < truck) 
—paying  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.  Ymi 
see,  the  butties  and  the  owners  between  them 
used  to  own  the  pnbtto^hcnsea  and  the  pirovi- 
non-shops,  and  the  amoont  of  coin  of  the 
realm  the  m^n  jrof  in  waives  in  the  bad  old 
times  was  inhnilesimai.  They  were  expected 
to  drinlc  the  bat^s  beer  and  eonsame  the 
butty's  provisions,— at  the  butty's  prices,  of 
course,— and  the  butty  kept  the  accounts. 
Oh!  it  was  an  abomination;  but  of  course  it 
was  done  away  with  long  ago.» 

^Of  course  it  was! »  said  Letty,  inr}ic;nantly. 
«  They  never  remember  what 's  done  for  then). 
Did  you  see  v/h&t  excellent  tea.^  there  were  laid 
out  in  some  of  the  houses  — and  those  girls 
with  their  hats  smothered  in  feathers?  W  hy, 
1  should  never  dream  of  wearing  so  many.* 

She  was  once  more  her  qnick,  shrewd  self. 
All  trace  of  the  tears  that  had  surprised  her 
while  Mary  Batchelor  was  describing  her  son's 
death  had  passed  away.  Her  half-malicious 
eyes  glanced  to  right  and  left,  peering  into 
the  secrets  of  the  village. 

•  And  these  are  the  people  that  talk  of 
starving!*  she  said  to  George,  scornfully,  as 
tbey  emerged  into  tiie  open  road.  «  Why,  any 
one  can  see— » 

George,  suddenly  returned  from  a  reverie, 
understood  what  she.  was  saying,  and  re- 
marked, with  an  odd  look: 

« You  think  their  houses  are  n't  so  bad  ? 
One  is  always  a  little  surprised— don't  you 
tinnk  ?~when  the  poor  are  comfortable.  One 
takes  it  as  something  to  one's  own  credit- 1 
detect  it  in  myself  scores  of  times.  <Well,> 
one  seemi)  to  say,  « they  anUd  have  done  with- 
ont  it— one  might  have  kept  it  for  one^s  sdf . 
What  a  fine  generoos  fellow  I  am!>* 
Vol,  U.-74. 


He  laughed. 

«I  did  n't  mean  that  at  all^i  said  Letty, 
protsating. 

•  Did  n't  you  ?  Well,  after  all,  darling,  you 
see  you  don't  have  to  live  in  those  houses, 
nice  aa  they  are.  and  you  don't  have  to  do 
your  own  scrubbing.  Ferth  may  be  a  vile 
hole,  but  I  suppose  you  could  put  a  more  of 
these  honses  mside  it^  and  I 'm  a  pauper,  but 
Icaniwovideyonwitbtwohonaemaids.  I  say, 
why  do  you  walk  so  far  away  from  me  ? » 

And  in  spite  of  her  resistance  he  took  her 
liand,  put  it  through  his  arm,  and  held  it 
there. 

«I^k  at  me,  darling,"  he  said  imperi- 
ously. «  How  can  any  one  spy  upon  us  with 
these  treee  and  high  walls?  I  want  to  see 
how  pretty  and  fresh  you  look-- 1  want  to 
forget  that  poor  thing  and  her  tale.  Do  you 
know  that  somewhere,  far  down  in  me, 
there 's  a  sort  of  black  pool;  and  when  any- 
thing stirs  it  up,  for  the  mnTnent  I  want  to 
hang  myself,  the  world  seems  such  an  awful 
place!  it  got  stirred  up  just  now— not  while 
she  was  talking,  but  just  as  I  looked  back  at 
that  miserable  old  soul,  standing  at  her  door. 
She  used  to  be  such  a  jolly  old  thing— always 
happy  in  her  Bible— luid  in  Jamie,  I  suppose 
—quite  sure  that  she  was  going  to  a  nice 
heaven,  and  would  only  have  to  wait  a  little 
bit  till  Jamie  got  there  too.  She  seemed  to 
know  all  about  the  Almighty's  plans  for  her- 
self and  everybody  else.  Her  drunken  hus- 
band was  dead;  my  father  left  her  a  bit  of 
money;  so  did  an  old  uncle,  1  believe.  She 'd 
gossip  and  pray  and  preach  with  anybody. 
And  now  she  '11  weep  and  pine  like  that  till 
she  dies;  and  she  is  n't  sure  even  about 
heaven  any  more;  and  instead  of  Jamie,  she 's 
got  that  oafish  lad,  that  changeling,  hung 
round  her  neck,  to  kick  her  and  ill-treat  her 
in  another  year  or  two.  Well!  and  do  you 
ever  think  that  something  like  that  has  got 
to  happen  to  all  of  OS—  something  hideous— 
some  torture— something  that  '11  make  us 
wish  we 'd  never  been  bom  ?  Darling,  am  I  a 
mad  sort  of  fool  ?  Stop  here  in  the  shade- 
give  me  a  kiss!" 

And  he  made  her  pause  at  a  shady  corner 
in  the  road,  betw  een  two  oak  copses  on  each 
hand,  a  river  babbling  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
them.  He  p;it  his  arm  round  her,  and.  stoop- 
ing, kissed  her  red  lips  with  a  kind  of  covet- 
ous passion.  Then,  still  holding  her,  he  looked 
out  from  the  trees  to  the  upper  vaU^,  with 
its  scattered  villages*  its  chimn^  and  en- 
gine-housee. 

i  It  struck  me— what  she  sud  of  the  men 
under  onr  feet.  They  're  at  it  now,  Letty, 
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hewing  and  sweating.  Why  are  they  there, 

and  you  and  I  here  ?  I 'm  precious  glad,  are  n't 
you  ?  But  I 'm  not  going  to  make  believe  that 
there 's  no  difference.  Don't  let 's  be  hypo- 
crites, whatever  we  are.* 

Letty  was  porploxod  and  a  little  troubled. 
He  had  shown  her  this  excitability  only  once 
befofe— on  that  odd,  nnoomforteble  night 
when  he  made  her  sit  with  Mm  on  the  Em- 
bankment. Whenever  it  came  it  seemed  to 
upset  her  dominant  impression  of  him.  Yet 
it  excited  her,  too;  it  appealed  to  something 
undeveloped— some  yearning,  protecting  in- 
stinct which  was  new  to  her. 

She  suddenly  put  up  her  hand  and  touched 
his  hair. 

« You  talk  so  oddly.  George.  I  think  some- 
times»— she  laughed  with  a  pretty  gaiety— 
«7on  11  go  bodily  over  to  Lady  Maxwell  and 
her  set  some  day!» 

Georj^e  made  a  contemptuous  sound. 

« May  the  Lord  preserve  us  from  quacks!  * 
he  said  ligiitly.  •  One  bad  better  be  a  hypo- 


crite. Look,  little  woman!  Tbereisashower 

coming.  Shall  we  turn  home  ?  » 

They  walked  home,  chatting  and  laughing. 
At  their  own  front  door  the  butler  handed 
George  a  telegram.  He  opened  it  and  read: 

« Must  come  down  to  consult  you  on  impor- 
tant business.  Shall  arrive  at  Ferth  dunU 
9:80.  Amdia  Tressad^j^ 

Letty,  who  was  looking  over  George^s 
shoulder,  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay. 

Then,  to  avoid  the  butler's  eyes  and  ears,  they 
tnmed  hnrriedly  into  George^s  smoking-rooin, 
which  opened  off  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door. 

«  George,  she  has  come  to  get  more  money 
out  of  you ! » cried  Letty,  anger  and  annoyance 
written  in  every  line  of  her  little  frowning  face. 

«  Well,  darling,  she  can't  get  blood  out  of  a 
stone,*  said  George,  crushing  the  telegram 
in  his  hand  and  throwing  it  away.  « It  is  a 
little  too  bad  of  my  mother,  I  think,  to  spoil 
our  honeymoon  time  like  this.  However,  it 
can't  be  helped.  Will  you  tell  them  to  get 
her  loom  ready  7  • 

Bttnned.)  MoTff  A.  Ward, 


PERDITA'S  CANDLK 


ASTIEN  CARREL  sold  hot 
oyster  p^tes  at  his  little 
white  canvas  booth  on 
Prytania  street.  Perdita 
lived  in  a  tiny  brown  cot- 
tage on  Tchoupitoulas. 
She  hoped  some  day— it 
wari  tlie  pinnacle  of  her 
ambition  — to  be  a  clerk  like  Tante  Mimi  in 
one  of  the  shops  on  Bourbon :  not  so  grand  as 
the  grand  shops  on  Canal,  but  grand  enongii, 
indeed;  for  Perdita's  aspirations. 

She  often  sat  on  the  brown  door-step,  her 
litUe  feet  on  the  banquette,  her  knittu^  in 
her  hands,  and  thought  how  affable,  how 
urgent,  she  would  be  to  every  customer. 

Bnt  neither  distance  nor  mighty  ambitions 
could  divide  two  hearts  that  seemed— per- 
haps were»  who  knows  ?— wholfy  fitted  to  each 
other. 

Perdita  had  first  seen  Bastien  in  front  of 
her  gran'padre's  little  cuddy  of  a  shop  on 
Magazine,  bartering  with  the  old  Dago  for 
oysters  in  the  shell,  just  hauled  up  by  the 
donkey  from  the  wharf.  She  had  thoaght 
his  eyes  the  very  brightest  in  the  world,  and 
his  cheeks  the  n]ddiest;but  he  looked  at  her 
80  intently  that  in  a  flash  her  own  cheeks 
were  rodder. 


She  ha.«!tened  into  the  shop,  behind  the 
big  bunch  of  bananas  that  almost  always 
hung  just  outside  the  doorway,  and  measared 
out  for  herself  her  picayune's  worth  of 
cheese,  and  dropped  her  bit  of  silver  with  a 
tinkle  into  the  till,  so  that  old  Jose  could 
hear  it  from  outride;  and  feeling  that  all  the 
air  was  .suddenly  filled  with  bird-song  and 
sunshine,  she  was  hurrying  home  when  Gran'- 
padre  Jos6  called  jocosely:  «Stop!  stop! 
Laniappe!  Gomebackfor  laniappe!*— andhe 
flung  a  dozen  oysters  in  shell  into  her  puck- 
ered-up  apron,  Bastien  thinking  all  the  while 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  lovely,  so  shy,  so 
entrancing  a  creature. 

.Ml  pretty  creatures  do  not  live  on  Tchou- 
pitoulas. Ah,  no.  Only  three  doors  from  the 
very  spot  on  the  street  where  Bastien  sold 
hi.s  pates  lived  Angele  Gatoux.  She  knew 
Bastien  well.  She  often  bought  pates  when 
sudden  guests  came  down  on  Ibnaii  Gatoux 
when  she  was  unprepared.  Sometimes— then 
AngMe  })erked  up  her  rosy  lips — Bastien 
gave  her— yes,  gave  her  freely— one,  some- 
tnnee  two,  of  the  p&tte  when  Hiey  wore  so 
hot,  and.  oh.  more  than  good! 

All  this  she  told  Perdita  when  they  next 
met  at  Mme.  Labouisse's  class  in  wax  flowers: 
for  accomplishments  we  must  have,  thongb  we 
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clerk,  wash,  sew,  or  sweep  rooms.  Bastien 
had  told  her,  said  Angdle,  that  he  had  met 
old  Jose  Palmisino's  granddaughter. 

Perdita  never  spoke  of  Bastien— she  hardly 
knew  whether  she  ought  to  think  of  him;  but 
at  Christmas,  while  kneeling  in  the  cathedral, 
ai?  all  the  great  tli  mI  of  rich  music  rolled 
over  her,  it  came  into  her  mind  that  she  would 
make  the  pilgrimages  to  St.  Giles*. 

If  the  devotee  made  the  long  pilgrimage 
nine  times,  \\nahing  the  same  wish  with  all 
the  heart  as  one  walked  around  the  old 
church,  the  good  aaints  would  sorely  int^ 
cede  for  the  desire's  fulfilment. 

The  firsL  time  she  went  through  the  city, 

gassing  the  shabby  suburb,  and  out  to  the 
tile  vine-mantled  churoh,  whom  shonld  she 
meet  there  but  Angele! 

Angdle  twisted  up  her  vermilion  lips;  but 
she  proposed  to  Perdita  that,  if  she  were 
making  the  pilgrimage,  they  come  out  to- 
gether next  time.  This  they  did  four  times, 
Angele  teasing  to  know  the  quest,  Perdita 
always  snent  ud  shy,  not  daring  even  in  her 
inmost  heart  to  |pve  shape  to  her  wUbes. 

Then  by  common  but  unspoken  consent  they 
went  no  longer  together;  but  Perdita  heard 
from  tills  one,  «  The  little  blonde  girl  was  ont 
yesterday » ;  and  Angele  perked  up  her  lips 
and  tossed  her  head  when  that  one  askeicl, 
«  Where  is  your  little  black-eyed  friend  ?  Why 
did  n't  yon  come  with  her  last  Tuesday  ?  » 

Cnndlemas  was  at  hand,  and  Perdita  had 
only  one  more  pilgrimage  to  make  to  count 
nine.  She  would  make  that  on  Candlemas 
day.  On  that  day  all  her  kinsfolk— three 
generations— would  be  in  the  procession 
there,  for  by  prayer  to  iSt.  Giles  Gran- 
padre  Jos6  had  been  cured  of  a  bad  inflani- 
mation  in  the  hand,  which  even  the  herbs  of 
old  Lise  had  failed  to  benefit,  and  a  pretty  wax 
hand,  near  the  altar  in  that  church,  now  told 
all  the  wcrid  of  his  recovery  and  gratitude. 
Since  then  he  and  his  always  kept  ^ndlemas 
there. 

Perdita  planned,  while  all  were  in  church 
before  the  blessing  of  candles  be^n,  to  dip 
out  and  make  the  round  of  St.  Giles'  alone, 
make  her  wish  to  her  heart,  and  trust  to  the 
Virgin  to  grant  it. 

Candlemas  day  came,  bright  and  mild  for 
the  second  of  February.  Perdita  reveled  in 
the  sunshine;  but  the  old  people  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  a  cloud  was  a  blessing  on 
Qmdlemas:  clouds  on  that  day  bespoke  a 
prosperous  year  to  come. 

Arrived  at  St.  Giles',  Perdita  slipped  away 
■  as  she  had  purposed,  and  with  downcast  eyes 
and  beatine  heart— for  she  had  seen  Bastien 


approaching  the  church — proceeded  to  make 
the  circuit.  She  tntsCed  ^e  looked  uncon- 
cerned, and  that  none  guessed  that  she  was 
making  the  pilgrimage.  Suddenly,  face  to 
face,  almost  into  each  other's  arms,  came 
Angele  and  Perdita. 

The  fii^t  shock  of  surprise  over,  Angele 
bent  herself  toward  Perdita,  angrily  shook 
her  slim  finger  at  her,  and  exclaimed,  quite 
forgetting  Candlemas  and  the  people:  « You 
sly  one,  you!  You  shall  not  have  Bastien— 
no,  nor  the  blue  silk! » 

«Hush,  Angele,  hush!»  cried  Perdita,  re- 
lieved to  see  that  none  noted  them.  «And  if 
it  were  silk  1  wished  for,  I  should  love  best 
cerise.* 

Just  here  the  bell  chimed  out,  and,  each 

being  eager  tn  finish  tho  circuit,  they  parted, 
only  to  meet  again  at  the  church  door,  where 
they  were  placed  side  by  side  for  the  proces- 
sion. 

From  the  altar  over  the  waxen  candles 
floated  the  words,  «!niou  who  enlighteneet 
eveiy  one  that  eomest  into  the  wond,  pour 

ont  thy  benediction  upon  these  candles,  and 
sanctify  them  Avith  the  light  of  thy  grace.* 

With  eyee  fastened  upon  the  many  burning 
tapers,  the  two  girls,  with  maqy  other  young 
people,  passed  up  into  the  church  in  slow 
processional. 

The  candles  were  thrice  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  thrice  perfumed  witii  precious  incense. 
Then  began  another  con.secrator}'  prayer: 
«  Bless  this  creature  of  wax  to  us,  thy  sup- 
pliants; and  infuse  into  it  .  .  .  thy  heavenly 
benediction;  that  in  whatever  places  it  shall 
be  lighted,  or  put,  the  devil  may  depart,  and 
tremble,  and  £^  away,  with  all  his  ministers, 
from  those  haUtatioos,  and  not  presume  any 
more  to  disturb  themji 

Tln»  ceremonies  of  consecration  over,  the 
pnests,  standing  before  the  altar,  began  to 
dutribute  the  blessed  candles  to  the  people, 
while  all  the  congregation  burst  into  the 
grand  chant:  *  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

The  candles  were  lighted  as  they  were  de* 
livered,  and  many  a  youth  and  maiden  looked 
anxiously  to  the  blaze  of  the  one  in  his  or  her 
hand;  for  by  its  brightness,  dullness,  steadi- 
ne^  or  flickering  etwh  drew  hope  or  fear  for 
the  year  to  come. 

Perdita,  rapt  in  adoration,  did  not,  like 
many  others,  gaze  on  the  flame  of  her  taper. 
She  only  lifted  her  heart  ;ti  | '  lises  to  the 
Virgin  when  the  candle,  blessed,  perfumed, 
and  brightly  aflame,  was  put  into  her  hand. 

As  the  procession  wound  about  the  aisles, 
so  great  was  Angdle's  belief  in  omens,— even 
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though  the  ominous  should  proceed  from  her 
own  heart  and  hor  own  aet»— and  so  wildly 
did  the  temptation  assail  her.  that  as  they 
passed  a  dkn  recess,  Ferdita's  candle,  in 
rerdita'8  absence  of  mind,  bending  toward 
Ang&le»  Angele  leaned  quickly,  and  with  a 
9vnft.  keen  breath  h!ew  it  out.  Perdita's  soft 
brown  eyes  were  upturned  to  the  ascending 
rings  of  incense  smoke  circling  above  fheni. 
The  dim  recess  passed,  she  looked  down  upon 
ber  t;iper.  Alas!  it  wa.^^  asdarkandunlighted 
as  aa  unbeliever's  soul ! 

In  a  moment  all  her  being  was  darkened 
with  despair.  S'he  could  not  understand  why 
her  light  alone,  of  all  that  long  proce.s.sion. 
should  have  lost  its  glory.  She  thought  her 
pore  little  soul  must  be  full  of  sin;  yet  she 
could  think  of  nothinjc  she  had  failed  to  carry 
to  confessional,  unless,  unless— oh,  dreadful 
thonghtl^unlesB  that  dream  she  had  had  six 
months  ago,  of  bein^]:  wrapped  around  and 
around  in  a  white  cloud,  a  filmy  thinp:  from 
which  she  could  not  extricate  herself,  try  as 
she  might,  until  she  awoke  with  a  cry— un- 
less that  had  been  an  unregarded  call  to 
her  to  go  as  a  novice  into  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines.  Ah,  me!  she  had  so  often  passed 
their  pretty  garden,  and  thought  how  good 
they  were  and  how  .she  would  hate  to  be  one 
of  them!  i'erhaps^  it  had  been  wTon^j  of  her 
to  think  of  Bastien  at  all.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  all  wrong  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  But 
this  she  knew  now:  she  would  repent  lu  r  of  all 
her  siosi  be  they  what  they  might;  and  with 
all  her  heart  she  pleaded  with  the  Virgin  to  be 
angry  with  her  no  longer,  to  do  with  her  what 
she  would:  an  obedient  child  Perdita  wonld 
be  henceforth— always,  always. 

Neither  girl  bad  thrown  so  much  as  a 
glance  behind  her,  so  that  neither  knew  that 
Ba.stien  walked  just  behind  them  in  the  pro- 
cession. Bastien  had  seen  the  quick  « pouf  » 
that  Angdle  had  bestowed  on  Peidita's  candle. 
Lookin<x  now  at  Ferdita's  face,  full  of  deei) 
contrition  for  sins  never  hers,  lighted  with  a 
beautiful  consecration,  lifted  with  heavenly 
adoration,  Bastien  thought  he  had  never  seen 
a  countenance  so  lovely. 

They  were  passing  another  dusky  corner 
DOW,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash,  as  swift  as  the 
sympathy  of  a  true  hearty  Bastien  swung  his 


candle  deftly  against  Ferdita's.  No  one  saw 
the  quick  motion,  and  lol  Perdita'a  taper  wu 

again  ablaxe? 

They  stood  before  the  beautiful  wounded 
miage  lying  in  firont  of  the  atfear.  Angele. 
with  a  start  that  brought  pallor  even  to  her 
lips,  first  noted  that  her  companion's  candle 
again  burned  brightly.  It  was  no  less  than  a 
miracle!  She  felt  that  she  must  no  longer 
work  af^ainst  Perdita. 

Perdita  now  saw  the  light  in  her  hands,  !i 
was  a  miracle !  It  was  a  blessing  straight  from 
theVirgin!  How  but  from  the  light  of  heaven's 
own  stars  could  the  taper  have  been  rokindledl 
N  ever  was  a  heart  more  full  of  holy  gratitocie  | 
than  was  Ferdita's.  | 

As  the  procession  passed  out  of  the  church, 
'<  mother  pulled  her  sleeve  and  whis- 
per to  her: «  He  saw you  in  the  processioQ. 
He  loved  yon— him.  Yon  will  nudte  hhn  a 
nice  little  wife.  He  is  old.  He  will  pet  yon, 
and  dress  you— oh,  worthy  a  qveen,  this  good 
M.  Farague.M 

H.  Parague,  as  round  and  red  as  one  of 
the  apples  he  sold,  stood  near,  bowing  and 
smiling.  Angele  stepped  to  meet  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  in  his.  It  was  no  use  to  try  to  rirdi 
a  girl  who  had  miracles  direct  from  heaieo 
performed  for  her. 

Bastien  had  hurried  out  of  the  church  to 
ask  old  Jose  Fatmisino  if  he  might  walk  bacic 
to  the  city  with  him  and  his  family— three 
generations. 

Falmisino  said,  «  Yas;  oh,  yas.»  ' 

As  the  happy  party,  Bastien  and  Perffiti 
lingering  a  little  behind,  passed  Angi^e,  Hb- 
man  Hatoux,  and  M.  Parafru'e.  Anp;-ele  could 
not  resist  leaning  forward  to  send  a  sharp 
littie  whisper  into  Perdita's  ear: 

vAh,  yes;  the  pilgrimage  is  not  all  for 
nothing  at  all.  The  blue  silk  it  i.s;  and  the 
cerise,  also,  if  i  desire.  It  is  M.  Parague  who 
is  able  and  well  off,  indeed.  A  comer  grocery  I 
is  not  selling  pates  on  the  banquette!* 

As'  for  Perdita.  she  wu.^  thinking  how. 
with  the  help  of  Mme.  Labouisse,  she  would 
make  the  most  beautify  wreath  of  white 
roses,  pure,  crystalline,  perfect  as  fir^t 
love  itself,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Vir- 
gin before  another  Candlemas  day  should  I 
come. 

Martha  Young. 
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Too  lonfj,  too  lonpr  we  keep  the  level  plain, 
The  tilled,  tame  fields,  the  bending  orchard  boughl 
The  byre,  the  ham,  the  tlmBbing'iloor,  the  plow 
Too  long  have  been  our  theme  and  our  refnijnl 
£nOQgh,  my  brothprs,  of  this  Doric  strain! 
Lift  up  your  spirits,  and  record  a  vow 
To  gather  laurel  from  the  moimtain's  brow. 
And  bring  the  era  of  rich  verse  again! 
Ye  painters,  paint  great  Nature  at  her  height- 
Seas,  forests,  cliffs  upreared  in  liquid  air, 
And  touch  with  glamour  all  things  rough  and  emde. 
And  ye  who  fiction  weave  for  our  delight. 

Give  us  brave  men,  and  women  good  as  fair— 
And  shame  our  hollow  Sadducean  mood! 

EiUh  M.  Vmuu. 


GENIUS. 

SOME  men  disdain  it,  this  transmuting  power: 
Yet  genius,  like  a  holy  herald,  bears 
Its  deathless  glory  to  the  world,  and  wears 
Bravely  its  laurel  and  ita  paasioii-flower. 
Talent  is  still  a  rich,  yet  commnn,  dower, 

Marking  the  many  from  the  few,  and  fares 
With  not  too  eager  heart,  nor  with  despairs 
That  sear  the  soul  and  make  it  thrill  and  cower. 
Genius  is  martyrdom  and  grief  to  them 
Who  feel  its  tireless  and  despotic  will; 
With  cmel  rage  or  subtle  stratagem 
It  bids  them  dream  or  sing  or  die  or  kill: 
It  bids  them  live— live  as  no  others  live, 
Quickest  to  love,  to  suffer,  to  forgive. 

G*  E,  Mmtgmery. 

ON  RETUENING  TO  ULLSWATER 

PENSIVE  UUswater,  thanks!  Thy  face  once  more 
I  see.  TTail,  English  Lakeland's  duskiest  child!— 
Duskiest,  for,  cioseliest  here  around  thee  piled. 
Thy  monntains  fling  their  shades  from  shore  to  shore. 

Again  thine  Aira  Force's  *  gentle  roar  » * 

!  hf-nr,  breeze-borne,  o'er  heathery  waste  and  wild; 

Again  i  see,  delightedly  beguiled, 

Those  daffodils  thy  Wordsworth  sang  of  yore. 
The  waves  beside  them  « they  outdid  in  glee  » 

That  day.  This  hour,  perchance,  from  yonder  sky 

Their  Poet  sees  them,  she^  beside  him— she 
Who  gazed  with  him  through  tears  on  Yarrow's  bowers. 

Ah.  surely  nothing  bright  and  fair,  oQce  OUPS, 

If  wholly  pure,  can  ever  wholly  die! 

Aubrey  de  Vert. 

1  An  ttqNTMBlMi  of  C!ol«idlg9%.       *  Wocdawortbli  itetor. 
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IT  is  not  always  true  that  «  straws  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blow8.»  Most  proverbs  have  a 
double  meaning,  and  may  be  compared  to  sand 
thrown  by  wise  men  into  the  eyes  of  fools. 
It  is  not  always  true  that  a  man's  character  is 
indicated  by  his  daily  habits,  nor  that  his  in- 
tellectual tendency  is  definable  by  the  qualities 
of  his  temper  or  by  his  personal  tastes,  (.'arlyle 
was  one  instance  of  this;  Lincoln  was  another; 
Bismarck  is  a  great  third,  with  his  iron  head 
and  his  delicate  feminine  hands.  All  men  who 
direct,  control,  or  influence  the  many  have 
a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  world  according 
to  their  main  deeds,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
their  private  lives.  There  are  some  whose 
public  actions  are  better  than  their  private 
ones,  out  of  all  proportion;  and  there  are 
others  who  try  to  redeem  the  patent  sins  of 

^  The  photojfraphs  of  the  Pope's  private  apartments 
accompanying  this  article  were  taken,  with  the  8pecial 
permission  of  hia  Holiness,  by  my  friend  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton Wood,  a  private  chamberlain,  who  died  suddenly 
within  a  week  after  he  had  completed  the  work.  He  told 
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their  political  necessities  by  the  honest  prac- 
tice of  their  private  virtues.  In  some  rare, 
high  types,  head,  heart,  and  hand  are  bal- 
anced to  one  expression  of  power,  and  every 
deed  is  a  function  of  all  three. 

Leo  XIII.  probably  approaches  as  nearly  to 
such  superiority  as  any  great  man  now  living. 
As  a  statesman  his  abilities  are  admitted  to 
be  of  the  highest  order;  as  a  scholar  he  is 
undisputedly  one  of  the  first  Latinists  of  our 
time,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writ- 
ers in  Latin  and  Italian  prose  and  verse;  as  a 
man  he  possesses  the  simplicity  of  character 
which  almost  always  accompanies  greatness, 
together  with  a  healthy  sobriety  of  temper, 
habit,  and  individual  taste  rarely  found  in 
those  beings  whom  we  might  well  call  « mo- 
tors >»  among  men. 

me  before  he  died  that  while  he  was  taking  the  photo- 
graphs the  Pope  moved  from  room  to  room,  to  make 
way  for  him.  No  photographs  or  drawings  have  ever 
before  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  inner  rooms, 
and  the  negatives  of  these  are  at  present  in  safe  keeping. 
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It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Pope  has 
not  changed  his  manner  of  life  since  he  was 
a  simple  bishop.  He  is,  indeed,  a  man  who 
could  not  easily  change  either  his  habits 
or  his  opinions;  for  he  is  of  that  endur- 
ing, melancholic,  slow-speaking,  hard-think- 
ing temperament  which  makes  hard  workers, 
and  in  which  everything  tends  directly  to 
hard  work  as  a  prime  object,  even  with  per- 
sons in  whose  existence  necessary  labor  need 
play  no  part,  and  far  more  so  with  those  whose 
little  daily  tasks  hew  history  out  of  human- 
ity in  the  rough  state. 

Of  the  Pope's  statesmanship  and  Latinity 
the  world  knows  much  and  is  sure  to  hear 
more  — most,  perhaps,  hereafter,  when  an- 
other and  a  smaller  man  shall  sit  in  the  great 
Pope's  chair.  For  he  is  a  great  Pope.  There 
has  not  been  his  equal,  intellectually,  for  a 
long  time,  nor  shall  we  presently  see  his 
match  again.  The  era  of  individualities  is 
not  gone  by,  as  some  pretend.  We  of  middle 
age  have  seen,  in  our  lifetime,  Cavour,  Louis 
Napoleon,  Garibaldi,  Disraeli,  Bismarck,  I^eo 
XIII.,  and  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Cavour,  who 
died— poisoned,  as  some  say— before  he  had 
lived  out  his  life,  few  will  deny  that  of  all 
these  the  present  Pope  possesses  in  many 
respects  the  most  evenly  balanced  and  stub- 
bornly sane  disposition.  That  fact  alone 
speaks  highly  for  the  judgment  of  the  men 
who  elected  him,  in  Italy's  half-crazed  days, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

At  all  events,  there  he  stands,  at  the  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  wise  a  leader  as  any  who  in  our 
day  has  wielded  power;  as  skilled,  in  his  own 
manner,  as  any  who  hold  the  pen;  and  better 
than  all  that,  as  straightly  simple  and  honest 
a  Christian  man  as  ever  fought  a  great  battle 
for  his  faith's  sake. 

Straight-minded,  honest,  and  simple  he  is, 
yet  keen,  sensitive,  and  nobly  cautious;  for 
there  is  no  nobility  in  him  who  risks  a  cause 
for  the  vanity  of  his  own  courage,  and  who, 
out  of  mere  anger  against  those  he  hates, 
squanders  the  devotion  of  those  who  love 
him.  In  a  sense,  to-day,  the  greater  the  man 
the  greater  the  peacemaker.  And  so  it  should 
be.;  for  if  peace  be  counted  among  blessings, 
the  love  of  it  is  among  the  virtues.  «  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers." 

Leo  XIII.  was  born  and  bred  in  the  keen 
air  of  the  Volscian  hills,  a  southern  Italian, 
but  of  the  mountains,  and  there  is  still  about 
him  something  of  the  hill  people.  He  has  the 
long,  lean,  straight,  broad-shouldered  frame 


of  the  true  mountaineer,  the  marvelously 
bright  eye,  the  eagle  features,  the  well-knit 
growth  of  strength,  traceable  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age;  and  in  character  there  is 
in  him  the  well-balanced  combination  of  a 
steady  caution  with  an  unerring,  unhesitat-  . 
ing  decision,  which  appears  in  those  great 
moments  when  history  will  not  wait  for  little 
men's  long  phrases,  when  the  pendulum  world 
is  swinging  its  full  stroke,  and  when  it  is 
either  glory  or  death  to  lay  strong  hands 
upon  its  weight.  But  when  it  stops  for  a 
time,  and  hangs  motionless,  the  little  men 
gather  about  it,  and  touch  it  boldly,  and 
make  theories  for  its  next  unrest. 

Those  who  have  been  to  Carpineto  have 
seen  the  blank  old  pile,  with  its  tower,  which 
tops  the  town,  as  the  dwellings  of  the  small 
nobles  always  did  in  every  hamlet  and  village 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  For  the 
Pecci  were  good  gentlefolk  long  ago,  and  the 
portraits  of  Pope  Ijeo's  father  and  mother, 
in  their  dress  of  the  last  century,  still  hang 
in  their  places  in  the  mansion.  The  Pope  is 
eighty-five  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  so  that 
the  count  and  countess  must  have  been  born 
about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  His 
Holiness  strongly  resembles  both,  for  he  has 
his  father's  brow  and  eyes  and  his  mother's 


0<um  ti  m.  r.  cmitm,  Arrcii  pmotoomm. 


PRIVATE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  POPE. 

mouth  and  chin.  In  his  youth  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  dark  man,  as  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  portrait  of  him,  here  shown, 
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painted  when  he  was  nuncio  in  Bnissela  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  The  family 
type  is  a  strong  one.  One  of  the  Pope's  nieces, 
the  young  Countess  Moroni,  might  have  sat 
for  a  portrait  of  his  mother.  The  extraordi- 
narily clear,  pale  complexion  is  also  a  family 
characteristic.  Ijeo  XIII.'s  face  seems  cut 
out  of  live  alabaster,  and  it  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  it  appears  to  emit  a  light 
of  its  own. 

He  spent  his  childhood  in  the  simple  sur- 
roundings of  Carpineto,  than  which  none 
could  be  simpler,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  ever  visited  an  Italian  country  gentleman 
in  his  home.  Early  hours,  constant  exercise, 
plain  food,  and  farm  interests  made  a  strong 
man  of  him,  with  plenty  of  simple  common 
sense.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  great  walker  and 
climber,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  birding,  the  only  form  of  sport 
afforded  by  that  part  of  Italy,  and  practised 
there  in  those  times,  as  it  is  now,  not  only 
with  guns,  but  by  means  of  nets.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  poets  and  lovers  of  freedom 
come  more  frequently  from  the  mountains 
and  the  sea-shore  than  from  a  flat  inland 
region.  Leo  XIII.  ranks  high  among  the 
scholarly  poets  of  our  day,  and  is  certainly 
conspicuous  for  the  liberality  of  his  views. 
As  long  as  he  was  in  Perugia  it  is  well 
known  that  he  received  the  officers  of  the 
Italian  garrison  and  any  government  officials 
of  rank  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  the 
city,  not  merely  now  and  then,  or  in  a  formal 
way,  but  constantly  and  with  a  cordiality 
which  showed  how  much  he  appreciated  their 
conversation.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
our  own  country  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
a  political  minority  would  either  choose  or 
dare  to  associate  openly  with  persons  having 
an  official  capacity  on  the  other  side. 

But  the  stiff  mannerism  of  the  patriarchal 
system,  which  survived  until  recently  from 
early  Roman  times,  gave  him  that  somewhat 
formal  tone  and  authoritative  manner  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  his  conversation  in 
private.  His  deliberate  but  unhesitating 
speech  makes  one  think  of  Goethe's  «  with- 
out haste,  without  rest.*  Yet  his  formality 
is  not  of  the  slow  and  circumlocutory  sort; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  energetically  precise, 
and  helps  rather  than  mars  the  sound  casting 
of  each  idea.  The  formality  of  strong  people 
belongs  to  them  naturally,  and  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  certain  unchanging  persistence ;  that 
of  the  weak  is  mostly  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
magnifying  the  little  strength  they  have. 

The  Pope's  voice  is  as  distinctly  individual 
as  his  manner  of  speaking.  It  is  not  deep  nor 


very  full,  but,  considering  his  great  age,  it  is 
wonderfully  clear  and  ringing,  and  it  has  a 
certain  incisiveness  of  sound  which  gives  it 
great  carrying  power.  Pius  IX.  had  as  beau- 
tiful a  voice,  both  in  compass  and  in  richness 
of  quality,  as  any  barv'tone  singer  in  the  Sis- 
tine  choir.  No  one  who  ever  heard  him  intone 
the  «  Te  Deum » in  St.  Peter's,  in  the  old  days, 
can  forget  the  grand  tones.  He  was  ted  in 
many  ways— with  great  physical  beauty,  with 
a  rare  charm  of  manner,  and  with  a  moet 
witty  humor;  and  in  character  he  was  one  of 
the  most  kind-hearted  and  gentle  men  of  his 
day,  as  he  was  also  ono  of  the  least  initiative, 
so  to  say,  while  endowed  with  the  high  moral 
courage  of  boundless  patience  and  political 
humility.  Leo  XIII.  need  speak  but  half  a 
dozen  words,  with  one  glance  of  his  flashing 
eyes  and  one  gesture  of  hi.s  noticeably  long 
arm  and  transparently  thin  hand,  and  the 
moral  distance  between  his  predecessor  and 
himself  is  at  once  apparent.  There  is  strength 
still  in  every  movement,  there  is  deliberate 
decision  in  every  tone,  there  is  lofty  inde- 
pendence in  every  look.  Behind  these  there 
may  be  kindliness,  charity,  and  all  the  milder 
gifts  of  virtue;  but  what  is  apparent  is  a  sort 
of  energetic,  manly  trenchancy  which  forces 
admiration  rather  than  awakens  sympathy. 

When  speaking  at  length  on  any  occasion 
he  is  eloquent,  but  with  the  eloquence  of 
the  dictator,  and  sometimes  of  the  logician, 
rather  than  that  of  the  persuader.  His 
enunciation  is  exceedingly  clear  both  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  in  French,  a 
language  in  which  he  expre.'^ses  him.self  with 
ease  and  clearness.  In  I^tin  and  Italian  he 
chooses  his  words  with  great  care  and  skill, 
and  makes  use  of  fine  distinctions,  in  the 
Ciceronian  manner,  and  he  certainly  com- 
mands a  larger  vocabulary  than  most  men. 

His  bearing  is  erect  at  all  times,  and  on 
days  when  he  is  well  his  step  is  quick  as  he 
moves  about  his  private  apartments.  «// 
Papa  corre  sempre»  («The  Pope  always  runs*), 
is  often  said  by  the  guards  and  familiars  of 
the  antechamber.  A  uian  who  speaks  slowly 
but  moves  fast  is  generally  one  who  thinks 
long  and  acts  promptly— a  hard  hitter,  as  we 
should  familiarly  say. 

In  spite  of  his  frreikt  age,  the  Holy  Father 
enjoys  excellent  health,  and  leads  a  life  full 
of  occupations  from  morning  till  night.  He 
has  in  no  respect  changed  his  habits  since 
the  time  when  he  lived  at  Perugia  as  cardinal. 
He  rises  very  early,  and  when,  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  valet,  Pio  Centra, 
enters  his  little  bedroom,  he  more  often  finds 
him  risen  than  asleep.   He  is  accustomed  to 
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sleep  little— not  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
at  night,  though  he  rests  awhile  after  dinner. 
We  are  told  that  sometimes  he  has  been  found 
asleep  in  his  chair  by  his  wTiting-table  at 
dawn,  not  having  been  to  bed  at  all.  Of  late 
he  frequently  says  mass  in  a  chapel  in  his  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  the  mass  is  ser^•ed  byPio 
Centra.  On  Sundays  and  feast-days  he  says 
it  in  another  chapel  preceding  the  throne- 
room.  The  little  chapel  is  of  .^mall  dimen- 
sions, but  by  opening  the  door  into  the  neigh- 
boring room  a  number  of  persons  can  assist 


assist.  Frequently  he  gives  the  communion 
with  his  own  hand  to  those  who  are  present 
at  his  mass.  After  mass  he  breakfasts  upon 
coffee  and  goat's  milk,  and  this  milk  is  suj>- 
plied  from  goats  kept  in  the  \'atican  garden* 
—a  reminiscence  of  Carpineto  and  of  the 
mountaineer's  early  life. 

Ever>'  day  at  about  ten  he  receives  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Cardinal  liampolla,  and 
converses  with  him  for  a  good  hour  or  more 
upon  current  affairs.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days the  Secretary  of  State  receives  the 


CHAPKL  WHKRE  THE  K)PE  SOMETIMES  SAYS  MASS. 


at  the  mass.  The  permission,  when  given,  is 
obtained  on  application  to  the  «  Maestro  di 
Camera,"  and  is  generally  conceded  only  to 
distinguished  foreign  persons.  .Vfter  saying 
mass  him.self,  the  Holy  Father  immediately 
hears  a  second  one,  said  by  one  of  the  pri- 
vate chaplains  on  duty  for  the  week,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  altar  and  to 


Diplomatic  Corps  in  his  own  apartments,  and 
on  those  days  the  under-secretary,  Monsignor 
liinaldini,  confers  with  the  Pope  in  his  chiefs 
place.  Cardinal  Mario  Mocenni,  acting  pre- 
fect of  the  «Holy  .\po8tolic  Palaces,*  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope  when  he  has  business  to 
expound.  On  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month  the  Maggiordomo,  Monsignor 
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della  Volpe,  is  received,  and  so  on,  in  order, 
the  cardinal  prefects  of  the  several  Roman 
congregations,  the  under-secretaries,  and  all 
others  in  charge  of  the  various  offices.  In  the 
papal  antechamber  there  is  a  list  of  them, 
with  the  days  of  their  audiences. 

During  the  morning  he  receives  the  cardi- 
nals, the  bishops  Had  limina,"  ambassadors 
who  are  going  away  on  leave  or  who  have 
just  returned,  princes  and  members  of  the 
Koman  nobility,  and  distinguished  foreigners. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  tiikes  a  cup  of  broth 
brought  by  (,'entra.  At  two  in  the  afternoon, 
or  a  little  earlier,  he  dines.  He  is  most  ab- 
stemious, although  he  ha.s  an  excellent  diges- 
tion. His  private  physician,  Doctor  Giuseppe 
Lapponi,  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  him- 
self eats  more  at  one  meal  than  the  Holy 
Father  eats  in  a  week. 

Every  day,  unless  indisposed,  some  one  is 
received  in  private  audience.  These  audi- 
ences are  usually  for  the  cardinal  prefects 
of  the  congregations,  the  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops  who  are  in  Home  at  the 
time,  and  distinguished  personages. 


When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  Pope  gener- 
ally walks  or  drives  in  the  garden.  He  is 
carried  out  of  his  apartments  to  the  gate 
in  a  sedan-chair  by  the  liveried  «8ediarii,» 
or  chair-porters;  or  if  he  goes  out  by  the 
small  door  kno^vn  as  that  of  Paul  V.,  the 
carriage  awaits  him  there,  and  he  gets  in 
with  the  Cameriere  Segreto  Partecipante, 
who  is  always  a  monsignor.  It  is  as  well 
to  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  non-Catholics, 
that  «  monsignori »  are  not  necessarily  bish- 
ops, nor  even  consecrated  priests,  the  title 
being  really  a  secular  one.  Two  Noble  ( lUards 
of  the  corps  of  fifty  gentlemen  known  under 
that  name  ri<ie  Wside  the  carriage  doors. 
His  closed  carriage  is  a  simple  and  elegant 
brougham  having  his  coat  of  arms  painted 
on  the  door.  In  summer  he  occasionally 
drives  in  an  open  landau.  He  drives  several 
times  round  the  avenues,  and  when  he  de- 
scends, the  «  esente,"  or  officer  of  (luards,  dis- 
mounts, and  opens  the  carriage  door.  He 
generally  walks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chinese  pavilion  and  along  the  Torrione, 
where  the  papal  observatory  is  built.  Of 
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lat^  however,  he  has  changed  the  direction 
of  Mb  walks.  Leo  XHL  is  fond  of  wiety— 

and  no  wonder,  shut  up  for  life  as  he  is  in 
the  Vatican;  he  enjoys  directin^^  work  arn! 
improvements  in  the  gardens;  he  likes  to  taik 
with  Vespignani,  the  architect  of  the  Holy 
Apostolic  I'alaces  (who  is  also  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  lioman  municipality), 
to  go  over  the  plana  of  work  he  has  ordered, 
to  give  his  opinion,  and  especially  to  see  that 
the  work  itself  is  executed  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Time  is  short  for  a  pope: 
Sixtos  v.,  who  filled  Rome  and  Italy  witii 
himself,  reigned  only  five  years;  I'odrigoBoi'' 
gia,  eleven  years;  Ix^o  X..  but  nine. 

In  1893  the  Pope  began  to  inhabit  the  new 
pavilion  desij,nu»d  and  built  by  Vespignani 
in  pure  fifteenth-century  style.  It  is  built 
against  the  Torrione,  the  ancient  round  tower 
eonstructed  by  St  Leo  IV.  about  the  year  845. 
In  1894  Leo  XIII.  made  a  fiurther  extension, 
and  joined  another  building  to  the  existing 
one  by  means  of  a  loggia,  on  the  spot  once 
oeenpied  by  the  old  barracks  of  the  papal 
gendarmes,  who  are  still  lodged  in  the  ^jar- 
dens,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  {ire- 
cincts  by  day  and  night.  Indyed.  the  fact 
that  two  dynamiters  wa«  caught  in  the  gar- 
den in  1894  proves  that  a  private  police  is 
necessary. 

Daring  the  great  heat  of  snnuner  the  Pope, 
after  saying  mass,  goea  into  the  garden  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  spends  the  whole 
day  there,  receiving  every  one  in  the  garden 
pavilion  as  he  would  in  the  Vatican.  He 
dines  there,  too,  and  rests  afterward,  p^arded 
by  the  gendarmes  on  duty,  to  whom  lie  gen- 
erally .sends  a  measure  of  good  wine^an- 
other  survival  of  a  country  custom;  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  he  again  gets  into  his 
carriage,  and  often  does  not  return  to  the 
Vatican  till  after  sunset,  toward  the  hour  of 
Ave  Maria. 

In  the  evening,  about  an  hour  later,  —at  "one 
of  the  night,*  according  to  old  lioman  com- 
putation of  timc—heattendsat  therecitation 
of  the  rosary,  or  evening  prayers,  Ity  Mon- 
signor  Mazzolini,  his  private  chaplain,  and  he 
requires  his  immediate  attendanU  to  a.ssisl 
also.  He  then  retires  to  his  room,  where  he 
reads,  studies,  or  writes  verses,  and  at  about 
ten  o'clock  he  eats  a  light  supper. 

While  in  the  garden  he  is  fond  of  talking 
abont  plants  and  flowers  with  Cavalliere 
resare  l^alzanf,  the  director  of  the  crnrden??. 
He  walks  with  the  officer  of  the  Noble  Guards 
and  with  the  private  chamberlain  on  duty. 
He  speaks  freely  of  current  topics,  tells  anec- 
dotes of  his  own  life,  and  visits  the  gazelles. 


goats,  deer,  and  other  animals  kept  in  the 
gardens.  From  the  cnpohi  of  St.  Peter's  the 

whole  extent  of  the  grounds  is  visible,  and 
when  the  Pope  is  walking,  the  visitors,  over 
lour  liundred  feet  above,  stop  to  watch  him. 
He  has  keen  eyes,  and  sees  them  also.  «  Let 
us  shou'ourselvesl » In-  exclaimed  one  day,  not 
long  ago.  «  At  least  they  will  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  Pope  is  ill.* 

The  Pope's  favorite  poets  are  A  er^il  and 
Dante.  He  knows  a  great  part  of  both  by 
heart,  and  takes  pleasure  in  quoting  them. 
When  Fiather  Michael,  the  apostolic  prefect 
to  Erilhrea,  was  taking  his  leave,  with  the 
other  Franci.scans  who  accompanied  him  to 
Africa,  his  llolineiis  recited  to  them,  with 
great  spirit,  Dante's  canto  upon  St.  brands. 

The  Pope  reads  the  newspapers,  passages 
of  interest  being  marked  for  him  by  readers 
in  order  to  save  him  time.  He  frequently 
writes  letters  to  the  bishops  and  encyclicals 
in  a  polished  and  Tici-ronian  style  of  Latin. 
The  encyclicals  are  printed  at  the  private 
press  of  the  Vatican,  an  institution  founded 
by  him,  and  furnished  with  all  niodern  im- 
provements. They  are  first  published  in  the 
"Osservatore  Romano.^  the  official  daily 
paper  of  the  Vatican,  and  then  finally  trans' 
lated  into  Italian  and  other  languages  and 
sent  out  to  the  bishops  abroad.  I^  iUll. 
writes  excellent  verses,  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  and  likes  to  see  and  talk  with  men  of 
letters,  as  well  as  to  read  their  works.  Two 
years  ago  he  requested  Prof essor  Bmnelli  of 
Pemgia  to  buy  for  him  the  poetical  works  of 
the  Abbe  Zanella.  The  request  is  character- 
istic, for  his  Holine.ss  in.sisted  upon  paying 
for  the  book,  like  any  one  else. 

When  great  pilgrimages  are  to  be  organ<- 
ized.  the  first  step  taken  is  to  form  commit- 
tees at  the  place  of  origin.  The  leader  of 
the  pilgrimage  is  usually  the  head  of  the  dio> 
cese»  who  then  writes  to  Rome  to  make  the 
arrangements.  The  Committee  on  Pilgrim- 
ages, presided  over  by  Cardinal  Mocenni,  and 
consisting  of  Monsignor  Hazzolini«  Honstgnor 
Angeli,  Monsignor  Uf^olini.  Cavalliere  Attilio 
Ambrosini.  and  others.  j)rovides  quarters  for 
the  pilgrims  at  the  Lazaret  of  St,  Martha,  or 
elsewhere,  that  they  may  be  properly  lodged 
and  fed.  On  the  occa-ifm  of  the  celebrated 
French  workingmen's  pilgrimage  the  great 
halls  in  the  Bel^ere  wing,  including  the  old 
quarters  of  the  engineer  corps  and  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  the  riding-school,  were  opened  as 
dining-halls,  where  the  pilgrims  came  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  their  meals;  the  kitchen 
department  and  the  general  superintendence 
were  in  charge  of  sisters.   Everything  was 
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directed  by  the  Roman  Oommittee  on  Pflgrim-  the  Roman  nobility,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the 

ages.  The  visitors  were  received  by  the  Cir-  Diplomatic  Corps  in  full  dress,  and  any  for- 
oolo  of  St.  Peter's  and  by  the  First  Artisan  eign  Catholic  royal  princes  who  may  chance 
Workmen's  Association,  the  membwBof  which  to  be  In  Rome  at  the  time.  At  the  «  public  » 
waited  at  table,  wearing  aprmw.  The  Cir-  consistories,  held  with  great  pomp  in  the  Sala 
colo.  or  Club,  of  St.  I'eter's  has  an  offict'  for  Kcfjia.  the  Pope  gives  the  hat  to  each  new 
pilgrimages,  which  facilitates  arrangements  cardinal;  but  there  are  also  « private »  con- 
with  the  railways,  and  provides  lodgings  in  siatories  held  in  the  beavtifnl  Sala  del  Con- 
hotels,  inns,  and  private  houses  in  Rome  for  cistoro,  near  the  hall  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  at 
the  well-to-do;  but  the  Ceneral  Committee  on  the  entrance  to  the  Pope's  apartments. 
Pilgrimages  provides  lodgings  for  the  poor.  Moreover,  the  i'ope  appears  at  beatifica- 
The  bead  of  the  pilgrimage  also  makes  the  tions  and  canoniatloBS,  and  during  the  pres- 
arranirements  with  the  Maestro  di  Camera  ent  pontificate  these  have  been  generally 
for  the  mass  which  the  Holy  Father  cele-  held  in  the  Hall  of  P>eatitications,  a  magnifi- 
brates  for  the  pilgrims,  and  for  the  audience  cent  room  with  tribunes,  above  the  portico  of 
which  follo>\'s.  If  the  pilgrimage  is  large,  the  St.  Pet«r's.  tamed  into  a  chapel  for  the  oc- 
masa  is  said  in  St.  I'eter's;  if  small,  in  the  casion,  with  innumerable  candles  and  lamps, 
Vatican,  either  in  the  Loggia  of  the  lieati-  the  transparency  of  the  beatified  person, 
lication  or  in  the  Sala  Dacale.  At  the  audi-  called  the  Gloria,  and  standards  on  which 
ence  the  pilgrims  place  their  offerings  in  the  are  painted  representations  of  miracles.  The 
Pope's  hands,  and  he  blesses  the  rosaries,  last  of  these  ceremonies  was  held  in  St.  Pe- 
crosses,  and  other  objects  of  devotion,  and  ter's,  with  closed  doors,  but  in  the  presence 
gives  small  irilver  medals  in  memory  of  the  of  sn  enormous  concourse,  with  the  great- 
occasion,  est  pomp,  the  whole  of  the  Noble  Guard  and 
■Since  1870  the  Pope  has  not  conducted  the  Palatine  Guard  turning  out,  and  order 
the  solemn  services  either  in  St.  Peter's  or  being  pressed  by  the  Swiss  Guards,  the 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  only  services  of  genunues,  and  the  vergers  of  the  basilica, 
this  kind  in  which  the  Pontiff  takes  part  are  known  as  the  «8anpietrini.>» 

I  During  Holy  Week, 

in  order  to  meet  the 
wanta  of  the  many  emi- 
nent and  devout  Catho 
lies  who  then  flock  to 
Rome,  the  Holy  Father 
celebrates  mass  two 
or  three  times  in  the 
Sala  Ducale,  which 
is  then  turned  into  a 
chapel.  During  these 
masses  motets  are 
snng  by  the  famons 
Sistine  choir,  under  the 
direction  of  the  old 
Maestro  Mustafa,  once 
the  greatest  soprano 
of  the  century,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  ac- 
complished a  musician 
as  to  Imve  earned  the 
common  name  of  «Pal- 
estrina  redivivus.»  it 
is  to  he  regretted  that 
he  has  never  allowed 
any  of  his  beautiful 
those  held  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  the  anni-  compositions  tu  be  published, 
versary  of  the  death  of  Pins  IX.,  and  on  the  On  such  occasions  as  Christmas  day  or 
anniversary  of  his  own  coronation,  March  3.  the  feast  of  St.  Joaquin,  by  whose  name  the 
At  these  two  functions  there  are  also  present  Pope  was  christened,  he  receives  the  College 
the  Sacred  Goll^;^  the  IhsIk^  and  prelates,  of  Gardiiials,  the  btehops  present  in  Rome, 
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many  prelates,  the  heads  of  religious  bodies, 
some  officers  of  the  old  pontifical  army  and 
of  the  Guards,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  papal 
court,  in  his  own  private  library,  where  he 
talks  familiarly  with  each  in  turn,  and  quite 
without  ceremony. 

Reigning  sovereigiifl^  princea,  and  distin- 
guished persons  are  received  in  the  grand 
throne-room,  where  the  throne  is  covered 
with  red  velvet,  with  coats  of  arms  at  the 
angles  of  the  canopy.  Upon  a  large  pier- 
table,  in  the  rococo  style,  between  the  win- 
dows and  opposite  the  throne,  stands  a  great 
crucifix  of  ivory  and  ebony,  between  two 
candlesticks.  The  carpet  used  at  such  times 
was  presented  by  Spain.  Before  the  Emperor 
of  Germany's  visit  the  Pope  himself  gave 
particular  directions  for  the  dressing  of  the 
throne  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
When  great  personages  are  received  their 
suites  are  also  presented,  after  which  the 
Pope  retires  with  his  guest  to  the  small 
private  throne-room. 

Before  coming  to  the  Pope's  presence  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  through  many  anterooms. 


PERSONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PRIVATE  AUDIENCES. 

The  Sala  Clementina,  the  hall  of  the  pal- 
frenieri  and  sediarii,— that  is,  of  the  grooms 
and  chair-porters,— the  hall  of  the  gen- 
darmes, the  antechamber  of  the  Palatine 
Guard,  that  of  the  officers  on  duty,  the  Hall 
of  the  Arras,  that  of  the  chamberlains  and 
Noble  Guards,  and  at  last  the  antechamber 
of  the  Maestro  di  ('amera— there  are  eight 
in  all.  Persons  received  in  audience  are  ac- 
companied by  the  «  caroerieri  segreti,*  who 
do  the  honors,  in  full  dress,  wearing  their 
chains  and  carrying  their  staves. 

The  private  library  is  a  spacious  room  lined 
with  bookcases  made  of  a  yellow  wood  from 
Brazil,  some  of  which  are  curtained.  Busts 
of  several  former  popes  stand  upon  marble 
columns. 

To  the  Pope's  bedroom  only  his  private 

valet  and  his  secretaries  have  access.  It  is 
of  small  dimensions,  and  contains  only  a  bed, 
in  an  alcove  adorned  with  graceful  marble 
columns,  a  writing-table,  an  arm-chair  and 
kneeling-stool,  and  one  wardrobe. 

Besides  these,  there  is  his  private  study, 
in  which  the  table  and  chair  stand  upon  a 
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little  carpeted  platform,  other  tables  being 
placed  on  each  side  upon  the  floor,  together 
with  an  extremely  uncomfortable  but  mag- 
nificent straight-backed  arm-chair,  which  is 
one  of  the  gifts  offered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  episcopal  jubilee.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
little  room  containing  only  an  old  lounge  and 
an  old-fashioned  easy-chair  with « wings,»  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  here  that  the  Holy  Father 
retires  to  take  his  afternoon  nap,  and  the  ro- 
bust nature  of  his  nerves  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  lies  down  with  his  eyes  facing 
the  broad  light  of  the  window. 

This  private  apartment  occupies  the  second 
floor,  according  to  Italian  reckoning,  though 
we  Americans  should  call  it  the  third;  it  is 
on  a  level  with  Raphael's  loggie.  The  floor 
above  it  is  inhabited  by  Cardinal  liampolla, 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  «  pontifical  court,**  as  it  is  called,  con- 


sists of  Cardinal  Rampolla;  Cardinal  Mario 

Mocenni,  pro-Prefect  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Palaces,  a  personage  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, who  has  sole  control  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Vatican  palace  and  all 
the  vast  mass  of  adjoining  buildings;  Monsi- 
gnor  Francesco  della  Volpe,  the  Maggior- 
domo,  who,  besides  many  other  functions,  is 
the  manager  of  the  museums,  galleries,  and 
inhabited  apartments;  Monsignor  Cagiano 
de  Azeoredo,  the  Maestro  di  C'amera,  who 
nearly  corresponds  to  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  superintends  all  audiences;  Monsignor 
Capetta,  the  almoner  and  manager  of  the 
papal  charities,  assisted  by  a  distinguished 
priest,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  Marcello  Massarenti,  formerly 
secretary  to  the  well-knowTi  Monsignor  de 
Merode;  Father  Raffaelle  Pierotti,  of  the 
Dominican  order,  who  supervises  the  issuing 
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of  books  printed  at  the  Vatican;  the  chief 
steward,  Commendatore  Puccinelli;  four  pri- 
vate secretaries,  who  take  turns  of  service 
lasting  a  week  for  each,  and  are  always  with 
the  Pope,  namely,  Monsij^or  Mery  del  Val, 
Monsignor  de  Ooy,  Monsignor  Risleti,  and 
Monsignor  Misciatelli;  and  finally  the  chief 
of  the  Vatican  police,  Commendatore  Taglia- 
ferro.  Moreover,  his  Holiness  has  his  pri- 
vate preacher,  who  delivers  sermons  before 
him  in  Advent  and  Lent,  and  who  is  always 
a  Capuchin  monk,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
ancient  tradition. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  by  the  uninitiated 
.that  these  few  persons  in  any  way  represent 
the  central  directive  administration  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
one  of  them  who  is  occupied  in  that  larger 
field  is  (Cardinal  liampolla,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  others  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
chief  personages  of  the  pontifical  household, 
as  we  should  say.  Hut  their  offices  are  not 
sinecures.  The  Pope's  restless  energy  ex- 
tracts work  from  the  men  about  him  as  one 
squeezes  water  from  a  sponge.  In  the  good 
days  of  Pius  IX.,  after  the  fall  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  the  Vatican  was  overrun  and 
overcrowded  with  useless  but  well-paid  otfi- 
VoL.  U.-76. 


cials,  officers,  and  functionaries  great  and 
small,  who  took  refuge  there  against  the  ad- 
vancing wave  of  change.  When  Leo  XIII.  had 
been  on  the  throne  only  a  few  weeks,  there  was 
sold  everywhere  a  comic  print  representing 
the  Pope  with  a  huge  broom  sweeping  all  the 
useless  people  pell-mell  down  the  steps  of 
the  Vatican  into  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
As  often  happen.s,  the  caricaturist  saw  the 
truth.  In  a  reign  that  has  lasted  eigh- 
teen years,  Leo  XIII.  has  done  away  with 
much  that  was  useless,  worthless,  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  much  that  cumbered  the  nar- 
row patch  of  earth  on  which  so  important  a 
part  of  the  world's  business  is  transacted.  He 
is  a  great  simplifier  of  details  and  a  strong 
leveler  of  obstructions,  so  that  his  successor 
in  the  pontificate  will  find  it  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  to  keep  the  mechanism  in  order, 
in  its  present  state. 

The  strictest  economy,  even  to  the  minut- 
est details,  is  practised  in  the  Vatican.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  accounts  of  the  vast 
household  are  generally  personally  inspected 
by  the  Pope,  whose  prime  object  in  this  re- 
spect is  to  prevent  any  waste  of  money  where 
80  much  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
church  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  the  midst  ot  much  outward  magnificence 
the  papal  establishment  is  essentially  frugal, 
for  the  splendid  objects  in  the  Pope's  apart- 
ments, even  to  many  of  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture, are  gifts  received  from  the  faithful  of 
all  nations.  But  the  money  which  pours  into 
the  Vatican  from  the  contributions  of  Catho- 
lics all  over  Christendom  is  only  held  in 
trust,  to  l>e  expended  in  support  of  missions, 
of  poor  bishoprics,  and  of  such  devout  and 
charitable  organisations  as  need  help,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  That  nothing  may  be  lost 
which  can  possibly  be  applied  to  a  good  pur- 
pose is  one  of  Leo  XIII.'s  most  constant  pre- 
occupations. He  has  that  marvelous  memory 
for  little  things  which  many  great  leaders  and 
sovereigns  have  had;  he  remembers  not  only 
faces  and  names,  but  figures  and  facts,  with 
surprising  and  sometimes  discomfiting  accu- 
racy; and  he  has  the  rare  faculty  of  carrying 
all  details,  as  it  were,  upon  the  clear  main 
lines  of  any  subject,  instead  of  smothering 
the  subject  itself  out  of  sight  under  a  heap  of 
minuti*— a  failing  which  is  especially  that 
of  uselessly  gifted  people.  It  is  better  to 
know  something  of  the  proportion  between 
big  things  and  little  things  than  to  know  all 
the  little  things  thoroughly  and  forget  all  the 
big  ones. 

In  Leo  XIII.'s  private  life,  as  distinguished 
from  his  public  and  political  career,  what  is 
most  striking  is  the  combination  of  shrewd- 
ness and  simplicity  in  the  best  sense  of  both 
words   Like  Pius  IX.,  he  has  most  firmly  set 


his  face  against  doing  anything  which  could 
be  construed  as  financially  advantageous  to 
his  family,  who  are  good  gentlefolk  and  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  but  no  more.  All  that  he 
has  as  pope  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  Church 
in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  contributions  of  Catholics,  on  being  re- 
ceived, are  immediately  invested  in  securities 
bearing  interest,  which  securities  are  again 
sold  as  may  be  necessary  for  current  needs, 
and  expended  for  the  welfare  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  Every  penny  is  most  carefully 
accounted  for.  These  moneys  are  generally 
invested  in  Italian  national  bonds — a  curious 
fact,  and  indicative  of  considerable  confi- 
dence in  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  well 
as  a  significant  guarantee  of  the  Vatican's 
good  faith  toward  the  monarchy.  It  is  com- 
monly said  in  Home  among  bankers  that  the 
Vatican  makes  the  market  price  of  Italian 
bonds.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  finances  of  the 
Vatican  are  under  the  direct  and  exceedingly 
thrifty  control  of  the  Pope  himself.  To  some 
extent  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  much 
plain  common  sense  surviving  in  the  char- 
acter of  one  who  has  so  long  followed  a 
spiritual  career,  who  has  reached  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  and  temporal  distinction  in 
the  world,  and  who  has  held  that  exalted 
position  for  eighteen  years  with  a  force, 
a  dignity,  and  a  skill  rarely  exhibited  in 
combination  by  any  sovereign.  We  should 
not  look  for  such  practical  wisdom  in  Gregory 
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the  Great;  we  should  not  have  found  it  in 
Fius  IX.  But  the  times  are  changed  since  the 
days  of  St.  Gregory,  and  are  most  changed 
since  yesterday.  The  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to-day  must  be  modern  man,  states- 
man, and  administrator  as  well  as  Holy 
Father— and  he  is  all  four  in  the  august 
person  of  Leo  XIII.;  he  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  difficulties  as  well  as  with  heresies;  he 
must  lead  his  men  as  well  as  guide  his  flock; 
he  must  be  the  Church's  steward  aa  well  as 
her  consecrated  arch-head;  he  must  be  the 
reformer  of  manners  as  well  as  the  preserver 
of  faith;  he  must  be  the  understander  of 
men's  venial  mistakes  as  well  as  the  censor 
of  their  mortal  sins. 

Battles  for  belief  are  no  longer  fought  with 
Iwjoks  and  dogmas,  opinions  and  theories. 
Everything  may  serve  nowadays,  from  money, 
which  is  the  fuel  of  nations,  to  wit,  which  is 
the  weapon  of  the  individual;  and  the  man 
who  would  lose  no  possible  vantage  must  have 
both  a  heavy  hand  and  a  light  touch;  a  swift 
thrust  and  a  quick  parry  are  better  to-day 
than  ( Iregory's  «  swashing  blow »  or  the  ax  of 
the  king-maker. 


Leo  XIII.  is  a  leader  by  his  simple  nature 
and  energetic  character,  as  well  as  by  his  po- 
sition and  the  circumstances  of  the  times— 
the  leader  of  a  great  organization  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  spreading  all  over  the 
world;  the  leader  of  a  vast  body  of  human 
thought;  the  leader  of  a  great  conservative 
army  which  will  play  a  large  part  in  any 
coming  struggle.  He  will  not  be  here  to 
direct  when  the  battle  begins,  but  he  will 
leave  a  strong  position  for  his  successor  to 
defend,  and  great  weapons  for  him  to  wield, 
since  he  ha.s  done  more  to  simplify  and 
strengthen  the  Church's  organization  than  a 
dozen  popes  have  done  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Men  of  such  character  fight  future 
campaigns  many  times  over  in  their  thoughts 
while  all  the  world  is  at  peace  around  them, 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  last,  though  they 
themselves  be  gone,  the  spirit  they  called  up 
still  lives  to  lead  and  conquer,  the  weapons 
they  forged  lie  ready  for  other  hands,  the 
roads  they  built  are  broad  and  straight  for 
the  march  of  other  feet,  and  they,  in  their 
graves,  have  their  share  in  the  >'ictories  that 
come  after  them. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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^■^^W^  OR  nearly  two  oentaries  Great  eight  shipe  of  the  Hoe.  Upon  this  tlie  British 

"'f^  Britain  has  been  a  Mediter-  government  ordered  Jervis  to  evacuate  Crr- 
ranean  power,  and  has  at-  sica,  which  had  been  held  for  over  two  year>. 
tached  the  first  importance  and  to  retire  with  the  fleet  to  (iibraltar. 
,vvf^f>:'^  to  her  position  and  inflnence  Thence  it  again  fell  back  to  Lisbon,  where  it 
'  '  '  in  that  sea.  When  the  year  was  assembled  in  December,  1707.  having. 
nd6  opened,  her  lieet  there  numbered  over  meantime,  by  various  accidents,  been  reduced 
twenty  shipe  of  the  line,  eomnuuided  by  Shr  to  ten  ships  of  the  Hne. 
John  Jervis,  a  veteran  of  sixl7*two,  of  sin-  The  French  government  had  now  recog- 
gularly  determined  c  haracter,  an  admirable  nized  that  their  chief  enemy  was '  Ireat  Brit- 
organizer  and  disciplinarian.  Under  his  able  ain,  and  that  upon  her  sea  power  the  issut 
administration  it  soon  became  one  of  the  of  the  war  was  depending.  It  thought  that 
finest  bodies  of  sailing  ships  of  war  that  have  if  a  corps  of  20,000  men  could  be  landed 
ever  been  gathered  under  the  same  flag.  in  Ireland,  the  efl'ect,  succeeding  the  other 
Yet,  before  the  year  ended,  the  government  disasters  of  the  year,  would  force  a  peace, 
felt  compelled  to  withdraw  this  soperb  fleet  To  support  tbto  movement  the  Spanish  aHi- 
and  its  resolute  admiral  from  the  Mediter-  ance  was  invoked,  and  twenty-seven  shiy? 
ranean,  which  she  entirely  abandoned  for  of  the  line  sailed  from  Cartagena  for  ("adii 
over  eighteen  months  to  her  enemies.  The  on  February  1.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  was 
cause  of  this  extreme  step,  bitterly  resented  passed  on  the  5th,  in  heavy  easterly  wea- 
by  men  like  Nelson,  then  one  of  its  oflicers,  ther,  the  continuance  of  which  during  the  fol- 
was  the  tide  of  disaster  which  throughout  lowing  week  not  only  prevented  the  fleet, 
the  year  set  steadily  against  England  aiul  tfa«  uriiieh  was  ill  manned  and  ill  disciplined,  from 
states  friendly  to  her  in  Italy.  Her  allies,  the  reaching  Cadiz,  but  drove  it  one  hundred  and 
Sardinians  an'l  Austrians,  had  been  succes-  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
sively  overthrown.  Sardinia  had  made  peace  that  port,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St 
with  France,  and  the  Anstarians  had  been  VhMsent,  on  the  Portngoese  oosst,  wha«  it 
driven  out  of  Lombardy,  retaining  possession  was  met  by  Sir  John  Jervis  on  the  14th. 
only  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua,  which  Jervis  with  his  ten  ships  had  quitted  Lis^- 
was  closely  blockaded  by  the  French.  Naples,  bon  on  January  18,  17b7,  and  after  some  in- 
which  was  of  service  through  the  use  of  its  cidental  services,  needless  to  particiilariie. 
port,  and  the  anxiety  it  necessarily  caused  had  taken  his  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
to  the  French,  was  waverinj^  and  ready  to  where  he  was  well  placed  for  intercepting 
submit  if  seriously  threatened.  communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
Upon  these  causes  of  danger  followed  a  and  the  Atlantic,  and  also  for  covering  Usboo, 
declaration  of  war  by  Spain.  Three  years  be-  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  cape,  from 
fore,  the  peninsular  kingdom  had  declared  any  attempts  made  upon  it  from  the  sea. 
against  France.  In  1795,  thoroughly  beaten  The  French  and  Spanish  governments  wtn 
and  disheartened,  it  made  peace.  In  the  then  understood  to  contemplate  an  attack 
summer  of  17!M!,  swayed  by  the  successful  upon  Portugal,  as  the  ally  of  (Jreat  Britain: 
advance  of  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and  the  project  of  forcing  the  entrance  to 
and  Italy,  it  en1^;«d  hito  dlhuice,  offen-  the  Tagos  was  openly  discussed  hi  France— 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  republic.  This  probably,  however,  as  a  ruse  to  divert  atten- 
brought  the  Spanish  nav\'  into  the  war,  and  tion  from  the  intended  invasion  of  Ireland, 
twenty-six  of  its  heaviest  vessels  gathered  in  This  position  of  the  British  fleet  had  been 
the  western  liediterranean,  making,  in  con-  commonicated  to  the  home  govenuneat  as 
junction  with  the  French  at  Tonlon,  thirty-  the  rendesvous  where  either  it  or  one  of  its 
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lookoatB  wodd  always  be  foond;  and  here, 
on  Fdvuaiy  6,  Jervis  was  joined  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  ships  of  the  line  from  Eng- 
land, raising  the  total  under  his  command  to 
fiftoon. 

Durinp^  the  following  week,  although  the 
actual  collision  of  the  14th  had  some  of  the 
features  of  a  surprise  for  the  Spaniards,  nei- 
ther of  the  hostile  fleets  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  other's  proximity.  Jervis's  information, 
however,  was  both  fuller  and  more  accurate 
thra  that  of  his  enemy,  who,  by  the  report  of 
a  passing  American  merchantman,  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  British  numbered  but 
nine  ships  of  the  line— a  delusion  that  doubt- 
less contribated  to  the  careless  disorder  in 
which  the  Spaniards  ^verc  found  at  the  criti- 
cal moment.  The  British  admiral,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
1 1.  ni  bers  about  to  confront  him,  and  wrote  on 
the  Tth  that  he  had  learned  t  hey  were  about 
to  leave  Cartagena  for  the  Straits.  But, 
better  than  mere  knowledge  of  mimbere,  he 
and  his  officers  had  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  obser\'e  the  indiscipline  and  inefliciency  of 
the  iSpanish  navy.  Months  before,  while  still 
at  Corsica,  he  had  written  home:  aTfae  ex- 
treme disorder  and  confusion  the  enemy  v  ns 
observed  to  be  in,  by  the  judicious  officers 
who  fell  in  with  them,  leaTee  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  a  fleet  so  trained  and,  generally, 
well  conimnni!<'(l  as  this  is  would  have  made 
its  way  through  them  in  every  direction.* 
And  while  waiting  olf  Cape  St  Vincent  he 
said  to  a  young  commander  of  a  brig  which 
had  brought  him  precise  details  of  the  enemy's 
great  superiority:  «  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  force,  with  such  staff  as  I  have 
about  me  I  shall  attack  them,  and  England 
shall  hear  of  them.* 

The  day  before  the  battle— February  13— 
Jorvis  was  joined  by  Nelson,  then  a  oommo- 
dore  under  his  orders.  The  title  commodore 
was  one  given  to  olhcers  of  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain when  in  command  of  several  ships— a 
position  which  had  then  for  some  time  been 
occupied  by  Nelson,  who  did  not  become  an 
admiral  until  a  few  days  after  this  battle. 
When  the  fleet  reached  Gibraltar  in  the  pre- 
vious December,  he  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  couple  of  frigates  on 
a  special  mission.  Returning,  he  touched  at 
Gibraltar  on  Febmary  9,  remaining  until 
the  11th.  There  were  then  in  the  bay,  but 
in  the  Spanish  part  of  it,  three  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line  belonging  to  Cordova's  fleet, 
but  temporarily  detached  at  the  port.  When 
Nelson  sailed,  these  pursued  him,  and  the 
frigaie  which  carried  him  was  for  some  time 


in  nmninent  danger  of  capture.  She  escaped, 

however;  but  that  same  night  she  fell  into  the 
midst  of  the  grand  fleet  itself,  being  for  some 
time  entangled  with  it.  Fortunately  she  was 
taken  for  one  of  their  own  frigates;  and  edg- 
ing away  gradually,  —  for  any  decisive  change 
of  courae  would  have  aroused  suspicion,— she 
succeeded  in  drawing  out  from  among  the 
enemy  before  daylight  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  stranger.  The  next  day  she  was  out  of 
their  sight,  and  on  the  13th,  shortly  after 
noon,  rejoined  the  oommander-inrchief .  At  6 
p.  M.,  it  being  at  that  time  of  the  year  a  little 
after  dark,  Nelson  went  on  board  the  Captain, 
a  ship  of  the  line  of  the  most  usual  size,  with 
two  gun-decks,  and  carrying  seTenty-fonr 
guns.  The  broad  swallow-tailed  pennant,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  ship  on  board  which 
a  commodore  serves,  was  then  banled  down 
from  the  frigate  and  run  up  at  the  mainmast- 
head  of  the  Captain,  where  it  flew  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  board  the  Vidory,  a  ship  of  a 
hnndred  guns,  upon  three  decks,  there  was  in 
like  manner  hoisted  the  square  flag  which  bo- 
tokened  the  rank  of  Jervis  as  the  commander- 
in-chief — at  the  main,  because  he  was  a  full 
admiral,  and  blue  in  color,  because  he  belonged 
to  the  Blue  Squadron  of  the  British  navy,  con- 
sidered as  one  great  fleet. 

The  tidings  brought  by  Nelson  were  par- 
ticularly valuable,  because  there  came  with 
him  two  British  lieutenants  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  Cartagena  on  board  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  had  sailed  with  the  fleet  as 
far  as  Gibraltar,  where  they  were  exchanged 
during  the  short  stay  of  the  frigate  at  that 
port.  They  had,  therefore,  had  particular  and 
prolonged  facilities  tm  noting  not  only  the 
exact  force,  but  the  manoeuvering  power  and 
general  efliciency  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  the 
Knowledge  of  which  could  not  bat  ooi^rm 
Jervis  in  his  purpose  to  fight  at  all  hazards. 
This  determination  being  now  decisively  and 
finally  reached,  signal  was  made  to  the  fleet 
to  prepare  for  battle^  and  to  keep  in  dose 
order  during  the  night.  The  ships  were  formed 
in  two  colunms,  a  disposition  more  compact 
than  the  single  line  of  battle,  which  from  its 
greater  length  tended  more  to  straggling, 
and  in  thick  weather  might  entail  permanent 
separation. 

The  atmosphere  had  for  two  or  three  days 
been  h&zy,  and  at  times  even  foggy,  a  circum- 
stance which  delayed  the  hostile  fleets  from 
seeing  each  other,  and  also,  like  most  diflicul- 
ties,  favored  the  more  effldent.  The  easterly 
wind  that  had  so  long  prevailed  now  changed 
to  the  west ;  and  as  the  news  brought,  not  by 
Nelson  only,  but  by  the  scouting  vessels  of 
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the  fleet,  indicated  that  the  Spaniards  were 
to  the  westward,  the  British  stood  slowly  to 
the  southward,  to  cross  the  track  which  the 
enemy  would  probably  follow  in  his  wish  to 
reach  Cadiz.  The  course  steered  was  south 
by  west,  or  south-southwest— that  is,  a  little 
to  the  westw^ard  of  south  itself;  more  west- 
erly the  wind  would  not  allow  them  to  head. 
That  aftcmooTi  Sir  John  JerNns  entertaineil  at 
dinner  several  distinguished  persons,  officers 
and  others;  and  as  the  company  broke  up, 
before  returning  to  th«r  ships,  they  drank 
the  toast,  » Victory  over  the  Dons  in  the 
battle  which  they  cannot  escape  to-raorrow.» 

With  the  chmge  of  wind  the  Spamards 
naturally  shaped  their  course  for  Cadiz,  upon 
which,  and  not  upon  the  British  fleet,  their 
minds  had  from  the  first  been  set.  The  direc- 
tion taken,  east^ontheast,  was  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  their  enem}-.  Iioth  fleets 
thus  running  down  by  the  shortest  road  to- 
ward the  point  where  the  two  tracks  met; 
but  the  general  slovenliness  and  inefliciency 
which  at  this  time  characterized  the  Span- 
iards at  sea  were  painfully  evident^  and  their 
dnpa  were  t/tnmg  out  irregularly  on  a  long 
line  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  By  morning, 
in  the  haze  and  through  their  own  neglect 
they  had  become  divid^  into  two  groups,  of 
which  the  leading,  and  therefore  the  leeward^ 
one,  of  six  ships,  was  separate<l  by  an  inter- 
val of  eight  miles  from  the  other,  of  twenty-. 
one  ships.  The  latter,  from  its  size,  will  be 
called  the  main  body. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  with  a  half-century  of  naval 
experience  behind  him,  was  nut  only  a  man  of 
alngnlar  energy,  and  thnonghly  master  of  his 
profession  in  all  its  details,  but  possessed  also 
an  unusual  power  of  bearinp  responsibility. 
Nevertheless,  fearless  though  he  was,  and 
confident  in  the  powers  of  his  fleet,  which  he 
had  for  fifteen  months  subjected  to  a  drill  and 
discipline  like  that  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  risk  he 
had  assumed  to  relax  for  an  instant  the  vigi- 
lant su])ervision  upon  which  victon*  must 
depend.  Though  one  of  the  half-dozen  most 
diranguished  officers  of  the  British  navy,  he 
had  never  before  commanded  a  fleet  in  action; 
and  now,  in  willingly  and  deliberately  going 
to  meet  such  heavy  odds,  he  was  staking  his 
reputation,  the  haod-won  fruit  of  a  lifetime, 
upon  a  hazard  which  in  case  of  failure  would 
be  condemned  as  folly.  He  did  it  because  he 
felt  that  his  country,  in  this  hour  of  accumu- 
lated disaster,  needed  a  brilliant  counter- 
stroke. 

Through  the  first  and  middle  watches  of 
the  night  the  signal-guns  of  the  hostile  fleet 


were  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  south- 
west, on  the  weather  bow  of  the  Briti.<h 
8bii»,  as  the  dark  hulls,  in  close  array,  moved 
noiselessly  and  slowly  along  the  appointed 
path,  ready,  watchful,  and  silent.  Others 
slept,  but  not  the  admiral;  and  as  the  sound 
of  the  guns  became  more  and  more  audible, 
telling  of  the  gradually  lessenii^  distance 
between  the  foes,  he  sent  from  time  to 
time  to  ask  what  the  keen  eyes  of  the  sea- 
men on  watch,  peering  through  the  darkness 
and  the  misty  air,  could  m^e  out  of  the 
order  and  positions  of  his  o\m  fleet,  in  which 
the  Victory,  as  flag-ship,  held  a  central  posi- 
tion. Always  an  early  riser,  long  before  day- 
light he  was  pacing  the  deck;  and  a.s  the 
dawn  enabled  him  to  see  for  himself,  ard 
clearly,  with  what  success  the  ships  had  held 
their  stations  during  the  night,  his  senae  of 
relief  found  utterance  in  an  (\iaculation  of 
satisfaction  at  the  « admirable  close  order  » 
in  which  they  were.  «I  wish,*  he  added, 
« that  we  were  now  well  up  with  the  enemy; 
forw— and  this  was  the  key  lo  his  action  and 
his  anxiety— « a  victory  is  very  essential  to 
England  at  this  moment.* 

The  Spanish  admiral  was  more  uncon- 
cerned. Secure  in  a  superiority  of  numbers 
actually  in  the  proportion  of  over  five  to 
three,  and  which,  from  the  erroneoos  inform 
mation  received,  he  believed  to  be  even 
greater,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  keep  his  fleet  in  hand.  Possibly  he 
thought  the  effort  hopeless,  with  so  unprac- 
tised a  force.  He  this  as  it  may,  while  the 
British  had  held  so  close  together  that  it  is 
asserted  each  ship  could  throughout  the  night 
have  been  hailed  by  voice  from  the  one  next 
her,  the  Spaniards  had  scattered  as  already 
described;  yet  it  la  said  that  their  adrairal 
felt  so  little  anxiety  that  he  made  no  reply 
to  his  lookout  fri^^ate  signalin^^  the  British 
approach,  until  her  captain,  to  extort  atten- 
tion, reported  that  there  were  forty  ships  of 
the  enemy  in  sight— a  ludicrous  exaggeration 
that  naturally  startled,  not  the  admiral  only, 
but  also  the  fleet,  which  was  not  near  enough 
to  detect  its  falmty. 

At  5  A.  M.  Jervis  was  joined  by  the  lookout 
frigate  Xiger,  which  had  kept  in  view  of  the 
Spaniards  the  day  before,  iler  captain  re- 
ported that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  since  lost 
si^jht  of  them,  and  that  they  were  now  proba- 
bly not  over  twelve  miles  distant.  At  6:30, 
it  being  then  daylight,  the  leading  British 
ship,  the  Culloden,  seventy-fotir,  reported  five 
sail  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  a 
small  sloop  of  war  was  sent  ahead  to  re<X)n- 
noiter,  the  fleet  proceeding  under  moderate 
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canvas.  As  it  advanced,  and  more  and  more 
enemiefl  loomed  up  out  of  the  haae,  the  cus- 
tomary reports  succeeiled  one  another  in 
monotonous  yet  somewhat  excitingrotation. 
•  There  are  eight  sail  of  the  line,  Sir  John.» 
«  Very  well,  sir.»  « There  are  twenty  sail  of 
the  line,  Sir  .Tohn.»  « ^'ery  well,  sir.*  « There 
are  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  Sir  John.» 
«  Very  well,  ah*.*  The  admiral  had  fay  this 
time  been  joined  by  Captain  Ilallowell,  an 
officer  of  very  distini^uished  merit,  hnt  of 
eccentric  character.  His  ship  had  been  lost 
during  hia  temporary  aheenee  on  other  duty, 
two  months  before,  and  he  was  now  present 
only  as  a  passenger.  When  the  final  report 
of  twenty-seven  8hii»  was  made,  the  admirars 
chief  of  staff  ventured  a  remonstrance  on  the 
inequality  of  force.  «  Enough  of  that,  sir.» 
retorted  the  admiral.  « If  there  are  fifty  sail, 
I  will  through  tliem.t  Jervis  was  not 
a  man  with  whom  liberties  could  well  1m' 
taken,  but  Uallowell  was  not  to  be  restrained. 


MUiin,  no.*.  «tiLeji. 
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B.  Brlttoh  in  twu  i<.|iiriiin,  (tmuhif  iu  ttnifXr  roluiiin  :  W.  8|>kiti*h 
WcaHtrr  dIrUi'ti.  21  abiiM.  MfTTinf  K.  &  K  Iii4i>r<'  lltr  wind,  rliaiim  ti>  N, 
Itjr  1.1  U  Hiwnbb  If  dt%i»('in.  tlx  •hijm,  on  the  wlud  )>>Tt  tw  k  axVjDf  to 
)Stu  WMtlu-r  divbdiin !«,<■.«.  UoTK  SotnMk  cfai)"  f^""  wiitlHT  dtvMsd 
CImUm-  KhH>b  ftdraacFuiajotntiwlwdlvWan;  i.BrKiikeolamiilMki 
la  purait  of  Bi'Biiidi  mwiMm  iMOam.  iWttm  "  ioflomc<-  of  Brm  hwt 
VfMlttB  mneh  ReMtallM  MMl^irti^^  bjrC«|il«lii  Ju  T.  Kafaan.) 

•  That  'e  right,  Sir  JohnN  cried  he,  patting 

him  on  the  back:  » and,  by   ,  we  *11  give 

them  a  d—d  good  licking  I » 

At  10:30  A.  M.  the  deliberate  but  steady 
advance  of  the  two  fleets  hail  Itrought  the 
r'ritish  within  four  miles  of  the  Spanish  line, 
heading  directly  for  the  great  opening  which 


still  separated  the  lee  group  of  six  ships  from 
the  main  body  to  vrii^ward  (Fig.  1).  J«p- 
vis's  plan  of  action,  as  yet  held  in  suspense, 
but  gradually  forming  as  the  situation  de> 
veloped,  was  now  fixed.  Already  at  9:30  a.m., 
wh«l  the  fatal  interval  in  the  enemy's  array 
was  ascertained,  he  had  ordered  a  half-dozen 
of  his  fast^t  ships  of  the  line  to  hasten  for- 
ward to  prevent  the  divisions  uniting.  Three 
of  the  main  body  had  succeeded  in  passin": 
across,  raisinj^  th»'  lee  in"oiip  from  six  to  nine; 
but  it  was  evident  tiiat  no  more  could  do  so 
before  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  tibe  gap. 
Signal  was  therefore  made  f  ur  the  two  col- 
umns to  form  into  one,  the  lighting  order, 
«a8  most  convenient  • ;  that  is,  that  tiie  ships 
should  each  take  the  place,  before  and  behind 
the  admiral,  which  they  could  then  most  rap- 
idly reach.  This  movement  was  executed,  to 
use  Jervi^s  words,*  with  the  utmost  celerity,* 
and  at  eleven  the  single  colunm  was  stand- 
ing south-southwest,  still  straight  for  the 
breach  in  the  enemy's  line  the  OuUoden, 
Captain  Trowbridge,  leading:  the  Victory^ 
severitli;  Nelson's  ship,  the  Captain,  thir- 
teenth; and  ColUngwood,  in  the  ExceUeiU, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  Spaniards  had  fay  this  been  rudely 
roused  out  of  their  apathy  to  a  realization  of 
their  danger.  The  main  body  continued  to 
stand  on,  for  it  was  ahready  headed  for  the 
separated  lee  ships;  but  the  latter,  also  .seek- 
ing to  rejoin,  had,  after  some  vacillations, 
settled  down  to  steer  north-northwest,  as 
nearly  the  reverse  of  their  former  course^ 
east-sotitheast— as  the  wind,  before  which 
they  had  been  running,  would  allow.  It  was 
too  late.  The  Kritisb  were  nearer  the  gap 
than  themselves,  and  before  noon  the  Cul- 
IhUii  with  her  next  astern  had  interposed, 
while  over  a  mile  still  separated  the  two 
Spanish  divisions. 

The  battle  had  begun  before  this.  The  Span- 
ish main  body,  headed  by  two  three-decked 
ships,  had  persisted  in  standing  east-south- 
east, apparently  hoping  to  bluff  the  Culloden 
from  her  course  by  the  prospect  of  having 
one  or  more  vessels  so  much  larger  than 
herself  run  directly  on  board  her.  Hie  first 
lieutenant  reported  the  danger  to  Trowbridge. 
« I  can't  help  it.  ^ 'inffith.s,"  he  replied ;  « let  the 
weakest  fend  off .»  As  the  two  enemies  drew 
thus  together,  the  Culloden*)t  broadside  began 
to  bear,  from  forward  aft,  in  succession,  as 
she  advanced.  Her  fire  opened  at  once  with 
guns  double-shotted,  after  the  manner  of 
those  days;  the  reports  following  each  other 
with  such  steady  regularity  as  to  reserrb'e, 
to  use  Trowbridge's  expression,  a  salute  timed 
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FIG.  2.   BATTLE  OP  CAPE  8T.  VINCENT.     1  P.  M. 


B,  BiltWi  il»ct  in  dnglr  roliiniii  tac Un(  In  mu-rrmkin ;  W.  SmiiMi  w««Uier 
dlvWuii,  18  Mfy  (tuuUnf  >'.  by  H.  Imrp  uS  cut  to  )uiu  ke  4l*Mim  t* 
pMidiia  British  rest;  U  Hranl«X  rtiiWan  ■-rklair  to  tiHn  wmitturtdm- 
■luB:  9.  Xcboo'i  ■blp.  thip  fafii»fn.  kum  ber  Hue  tit  brail  ut[  Hpiinlah 
wrathcr  illvUlftn;  tbe  CvlUtdfn.  BiitUli  rmn  •hip,  jnirui  and  auvfinrU 
SclaoD,  fbUoitcd  by  otbcr  riu  ttilp*;  K,  lb.-  lUc»Urmt,  CotUnfwood  *  ttilp, 

«  by  a  ii^condB  watch,  in  the  silence  of  a  port- 
admiral's  impeetion.*  The  Spaniard's  obsti- 
nacy had  left  him  at  a  disadvantage  to  receive 
this  murderous  onslaught,  for  the  CiUioden's 
guns  bore  first.  Abandoning  his  purpose,  he 
now  hauled  rapidly  toward  the  wind  until 
he  headed  about  north,  thus  turning  to  the 
enemy  his  other  side,  upon  which,  it  is  said, 
the  guns  bad  not  even  been  east  loose,  and  so 
could  not  at  once  return  the  Culloden's  fire. 
His  movement  vva.s  imitated  hy  the  whole 
Spanish  main  body,  which  ran  in  a  confused 
column  to  the  northward,  nearly  parallel,  but 
opposite  in  direction,  to  the  advancing  P.rit- 
i.sh  column,  with  which  it  exchanged  distant 
broadsides.  Thus  was  given  up  the  attempt 
to  cross  ahead  of  the  British  in  order  to  join 
the  lee  division  (Fig.  2). 

1  There  was  to  this  general  procedure  a  single  ex- 
oeption.  One  of  (he  Spanish  lee  divisiun  steered  nurth- 
nottheMt  imtead  of  noath-sonthwest;  and,  pa&sing  the 

British  rear,  mircff^lfi!  thus  in  rcacinnj^  the  m;iit>  body. 
This  raised  the  latter  to  nineteen  ships,  eight  remaining 
to  leewBid. 


The  latter,  meantime,  had  coatiinied  to 

steer  north-northwest,  and  it  also  manifested 
the  intention  of  forcing  its  way  through  the 
British  to  its  consorts  to  vindwanL  As  it 
drew  up  to  the  enemy's  line  it  found,  not  the 
OuUoden,  but  the  Victory,  barring  the  way. 
The  latter  stopped,— hove  to,  as  seamen  say, 
—laying  the  maintopsail  almck,  to  deaden  her 
way.  The  approach  of  the  Spaniard, — here 
also  a  three-decker,  with  a  vice-admiral's  flag, 
—being  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ViHorr/t 
oonrse,  entailed  the  same  disadvantage  as  was 
undergone  by  the  Culkxhn's  oj^porent.  Her 
guns  would  not  bear,  her  enemy's  did.  Jer- 
vii^s  seamen  were  practised  gonners.  «Keep 
men  at  sea,»  he  used  to  say,  «and  they  will 
generally  become  seamen;  but  gunnery  must 
be  drilled  into  thenL»   The  Vidorifi  well- 
aimed  broadside  swept  through  the  crowded 
decks,  and  this  body  of  Spaniards  also  went 
about,  heading  south-southwest,  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  the  British,  and  opposite  to 
that  of  their  main  body.'  The  Victory  then 
resumed  her  speed,  following  her  next  ahead. 

Two  attempts  of  tbe  Spaniards  to  unite 
had  thns  been  frostrated;  bnt  it  was  impenir 
tive  upon  them  to  renew  the  effort.  A  divided 
force  has  got  far  toward  beinp:  a  l>eaten  force. 
Meanwhile  the  Cidloden  and  the  shipu  bebii^ 
her,  still  standing  in  the  same  durectloii  as 
before,  and  engaging  successively  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Spanish  main  body,  had  come 
nearly  abr^ttit  the  rear  ships  of  the  latter. 
Jervis's  jjurpose  was  now  to  reverse  the 
course,  to  follow  the  weather  di\ision  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  bring  it  to  decisive  action 
without  the  support  of  the  lee  ships.  TIub» 
if  realize  !,  v mid  make  the  odds,  in  actual 
encounter,  liritish  fifteen,  Spanish  ninete»'n. 

The  signal  was  therefore  made  to  tack  in 
succession.  IVowbridgs  had  so  anticipated 
this  that  his  answering  pennant  was  alrendy 
hoisted;  rolled  up,  however,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  and  needii^  but  a  turn  of  a  wrist 
to  fly  out.  The  flags  on  the  Victory,  there- 
fore, were  no  sooner  up  than  .lenis  saw,  by 
the  Happing  of  the  Cullodtn»  sails,  that  his 
order  was  being  executed.  «Look  at  Trow- 
hridj^e!"-  he  cried  exultinjjly.  «He  handles 
his  ship  in  battle  as  though  the  eyes  of  all 
England  were  upon  him;  and  woald  to  God 
they  were,  that  she  might  know  him  as  I 
know  him!»  Ship  following  ship  tacked  at 

-  This  eminent  elBoer,  vhom  Nelsun  esteemed  tlie 
beet  in  the  navy,  and  Jervta  leeond  only  to  Nel«oii,roM 
to  be  a  reari^idminil  and  waa  leet  at  aea  ten  yean 

later;  his  flag-ship,  the  BUnkeim,  having  never  been 
heard  from  after  she  left  the  East  ladies  for  Engiacd, 
in  1807. 
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the  same  point,  the  effect  being  to  range  the 

British  ships  on  a  line  between  north  and 
north-northwest,  following  close  the  Spanish 
main  body.  The  lee  division  of  the  Spaniards 
continued  to  stand  Bouth4M»iithweBt  for  the 
time. 

Jervis's  new  step  entailed  upon  him  one 
serious  disadvantage.  As  each  ship  was  stand- 
ing on  to  the  point  where  the  OuUoden  tacked^ 
while  the  S]iani.sh  main  body  was  rpceding 
firom  it»  the  effect  of  the  two  movements 
would  be  gradually  to  remove  the  British 
rear  from  the  position  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
effectually  separated  the  two  sections  of  the 
enemy.  If  completed,  Jervis's  column  would 
be  following  the  Spaniards,  its  van  possibly 
overtaking  and  lapping  their  rear;  but  abreast 
their  van  would  for  a  while  he  no  British 
ships  to  prevent  it  from  crossing  and  join- 
ing the  lee  group.  Upon  this  chance  was 
based  (""onlova's  next  move,  which  brought 
Nelson  so  conspicuously  «to  the  front*  in 
every  sense  of  the  phrase,  physically  on  this 
field  of  battle^  aa  well  as  in  personal  renown 
and  in  future  opyw^rtnnity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Nelson's  ship,  the 
Capmin,  was  thirteenth  in  the  order,  only  two 
being  behind  her.  At  1  P.1L,  taking  his  own 
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FIG.  9.  BATT1£  OF  CATG  OT.  Vl.NCENT. 
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account,  the  Oaptain  had  passed  the  rear  of 

the  Spanish  main  body,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  the  common  point  of  tacking.  Jervis 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  seen  the  mistake 
of  allowing  the  rear  of  his  column  to  go  so 
far  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  particular 
enemies  whom  he  meant  to  attack ;  but  if  he 
did,  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  remedy  the 
evil.  At  this  moment,  and  in  the  position 
stated,  Nelson  8:nv  the  Spanish  main  body  by 
a  simultaneous  movement  change  course  to 
the  eastward,  to  cross  the  line  over  which  the 
British  bad  just  come,  and,  by  passing  astern 
of  their  rear  shij),  the  Excellent,  to  find  a  clear 
sea  for  joining  their  comrades  to  leeward. 

This  was  the  crfois  of  the  battle;  and  ow« 
ing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  ships  move, 
ami  the  slow  methods  of  tran.smitting  orders 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  was  no  time  for 
signaling.  Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  Jer* 
vis  that  Nelson  was  in  the  rear  of  the  column. 
Not  waiting  to  reach  the  point  where  the 
CuUoden  tacked,  the  CaptairCn  helm  was  in- 
stantly put  up,  the  ship  turned  short  round, 
all  sail  made,  and,  steering  between  the  four- 
teenth and  the  rear  ship  of  her  own  fleet,— 
the  Diadm  and  the  EMfont,— she  pressed' 
toward  the  head  of  the  British  column,  passed 
beyond  it.  and  threw  herself  in  front  of  and 
across  the  track  of  the  Spaniards;  much  as 
one  of  the  latter  had  attempted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fight  to  stop  the  CuUiK!i>n,  liut  with 
different  results.  Nelson  being  immediately 
joined  by  Trowbridge,  who  till  now  had  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  fleet,  and  by  whom,  to  use 
Nelson's  words, « I  was  mn-t  rmMy  supported, » 
the  Spaniards  relinquished  the  attempt.  They 
hauled  up  again  to  noith-northwesC  Bvd  re- 
sumed their  flight. 

Thus  it  happened,  to  use  Jervis's  o\vn 
words,  that  «  Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in 
the  rear  on  the  starboard  tack,  to<^  the  lead 
on  the  larboard,  and  contributed  very  much 
to  the  fortune  of  the  day."  Much,  indeed!  for 
never  was  a  more  timely  or  a  more  daring  act 
done  upon  a  tield  of  batUe.  So  much,  did  he 
take  the  lead  that  for  some  time--Nelson 
reckoned  it  an  hour,  but  it  was  probably  less— 
the  Captain  and  the  CuUoden  stood  alone,  fac- 
ing the  fire  of  hal  f  a  dozen  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, among  them  that  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 
the  Sdnluhm  Trimdad,  of  ISO  guns,  then  the 
biggest  ship  in  the  world,  which  aftwward 
sank  at  Trafalgar.  Of  the  total  British  loss, 
among  fifteen  ships,  over  a  fourth  nearly  a 
third— fell  upon  the  (hptain,  and  much  more 
than  a  third  upon  her  and  the  OuUoden  to- 
gether. Kut  Jt-rvis,  if  he  had  not  directed 
the  movement^  quickly  saw  its  merit,  and 
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signaled  the  KxcfUrnt  to  imitate  and  support 
it.  CoUingwood  wjls  thus  brought  from  the 
rear  to  insure  and  share  the  triumph  of  his 
ohl  friend  and  messmate;  the  other  van  ships, 
some  sooner,  some  hiter,  arriving  at  alwut  the 
same  time. 

Thus  the  battle  was  won.  What  had  pre- 
ceded was  the  preliminary  manteuvering  to 
obtain  a  great  tactical  advantage.  What  fol- 
lowed was  the  culling  of  the  fruits  of  victory 
already  achieved.  Many  a  hard  blow  was  yet 
to  he  exchanged,  but  there  could  be  only  one 
result.  The  scales  turned  in  those  few  daz- 
zling moments  when  Nelson  seized  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  Jervis  ordered  up  the 
reinforcements  which  enabled  it  to  be  held. 

The  strife  now  raged  about  the  rear  of  the 
Spanish  main  division,  a  formidable  ma.ss  in 
itself,  but  in  confusion,  and  handicapped  by 
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the  inefficiency  of  its  own  units  and  the  sur- 
passing skill  of  JervLs's  remarkable  body  of 
captains.  Passing  for  the  most  part  to  lee- 
ward of  the  enemy,  the  successive  BritL<h 
ships,  from  the  Captain  on,  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  the  rear  third  of  the  main 
body  (Fig.  3).  Of  the  four  heavy  ships  that 
were  captured,  all  were  in  the  rear,  and  all 
had  shared  in  the  unique  combat,  where,  for 
an  appreciable  time.  Nelson  and  Trowbridgt- 
had  held  them  at  bay.  Disordered,  and  crip- 
pled in  spars  and  rigging  by  the  oft-renewed 
broadsides  which  they  thus  underwent  from 
ships  comparatively  fresh,  they  tended  mort- 
and  more  to  drop  behind  their  center  and  van. 
which  had  received  little  or  no  punishment. 
Cordova's  flag-ship,  the  Santisima  Trinidad. 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  melee,  and  so  badly 
handled  a-s  to  be  reduced  to  a  WTeck.  Several 
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British  officers— notably  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  hia  generation— af- 
firmed that  she  struck;  but  possession  was 
not  taken,  and  she  ultimately  escaped. 

Upon  this  scene  of  confusion  the  Excellent 
entered;  and  this  ship,  with  the  Captain,  bore 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  brilliant  and  singu- 
larly dramatic  episodes  with  which  the  fight- 


standing,  and  was  incapable  of  further  service 
in  the  line  [of  battle]  or  in  chase.n  In  conse- 
quence, being  herself  scarcely  manageable,— 
the  Culloden  having  now  dropped  behind  crip- 
pled,outofsupportingrange,andthei?/r«/j<'j/H, 
which  had  come  up  and  passed  the  two,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  leeward,— the  Captain,  almost 
unaided,  was  at  this  time  being  fired  upon  by 
three  first-rates  of  over  100  guns  each,  the 
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ing  concluded.  It  was  a  marked  coincidence 
that  here  linked  so  closely  together  the  names 
of  the  two  great  seamen.  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood,  who  eight  years  later  led  the  columns 
at  the  crowning  victory  of  lYafalgar,  and 
many  years  before  had  been  young  officers  at 
the  same  mess-table.  The  Captain  had  at  this 
time  lost  one  of  her  principal  spars,  the  fore- 
topmast;  her  sails  were  riddled,  the  wheel  was 
shot  away,  and  the  rigging  necessary  for  ma- 
nGBUvering  the  ship  cut  to  pieces.  To  use  Nel- 
son's words,  she  «  had  not  a  sail,  shroud,  or  rope 


San  Nieolag,  of  80,  and  a  74.  The  Excellent, 
coming  up  from  the  rear,  passed  between 
two  great  Spanish  ships,  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo,  of  112  guns,  and  the  San  Isidro, 
71,  which  had  dropped  astern,  and  into  which, 
from  each  hand,  she  in  alternation  dis- 
charged the  forty  double-shotted  guns  of 
which  her  broadside  consisted.  But  let  Nelson 
and  Colling^^•ood  themselves  here  tell  their 
tales,  WTitten  for  friends  immediately  after 
the  battle,  with  its  vivid  realities  and  its  heat 
still  fresh  on  mind  and  temper: 
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The  first  ship  we  en^ayed  [says  ('«)lIing'w(»o<i 
to  his  wift  ]  was  tho  San  .Sahador  dd  Miindo.  of 
112  i^uiis,  a  first-rati';  we  were  not  further 
from  her  wh«'n  we  be}fjin  tlian  the  leugfth  of 
our  parden.  Her  colors  soon  eanio  down,  and 
her  fin*  ceased.  I  hailed,  and  asked  if  they 
surrendered ;  and  when  by  signs  made  by  a 
man  who  stood  bv  the  colors  I  understood 
that  they  had,  I  left  her  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  somebody  beliind,  and  made 
siiil  for  the  next,  but  was  ver\'  much  surprised 
on  looking  buck  to  find  her  coh»rs  up  again, 
and  her  battle  recommenced.  We  very  soon 
came  up  with  the  next,  the  San  Isidro',lA,  so 
clo.se  ahmpside  that  a  man  might  jump  from 
one  ship  to  the  other.  Our  fire  carried  all  be- 
fore it,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  hauled  down 
her  coloi-s;  but  I  had  been  d«'ceived  once,  and 
obliged  this  fellow  to  hoist  Enghsh  colors  be- 
fore I  left  him,  and  made  a  signal  for  .somebody 
l>ehind  to  board  him,  when  the  Admiral  or- 
dered the  Lireli/  frigate  to  take  charge  of  him, 

Colling^vood  Rtill  pressed  on.  «  Disdaining, » 
says  Nelson,  «  the  parade  of  taking  possession 

CV2 


f  m.  a.  iiiTn,  collIctioo  or  «  c  cum, 

trowbriix;e. 

of  beaten  enemies,  he  most  gallantly  pushed 
up  to  save  his  old  friend  and  messmate,  who 
was,  to  appearance,  in  a  critical  situation,* 
surrounded  by  Spanish  ships  as  just  l>efore 
described.  The  Excelkni  interposed— a  nearly 
fresh  ship— between  the  Captnm  and  her 
nearest  enemy. 

Making  all  sail  [resumes  Colliugwoo<l],  pas.<- 
ing  between  our  own  line  and  the  enemy,  we 
came  up  with  the  .San  Nicoltis,  of  80  ^ins. 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  abreast  of 
the  Stin  Josef,  of  112  guns;  we  did  not  touch 
sides,  but  you  coidd  not  put  a  bodkin  between 
us,  so  that  <mr  shot  pa8.<*ed  through  both  ship.v, 
and,  in  att«'mptitig  to  extricate  thenusel  ves.  they 
got  on  board  eacn  other.  My  pood  friend,  the 
Comujodoro  [Nelsonl,  had  been  long  engagt-<i 
with  those  ships,  ana  I  came  happily  to  his  re- 
lief, for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled.  Having 
engaged  them  till  their  fire  ceased  on  nie. 
though  their  colors  were  not  down,  I  went  on 
to  the  Santisima  Trinidad,  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Cordova's  ship,  of  132  guns,  on  four  complete 
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Awiiu — SRoh  a  ship  as  T  never  saw  before.  By 

this  timt'  our  iimsfs.  sjiits.  and  ri^'ijiiit;  w  t  i-f  ;-<:) 
inueh  shot,  that  we  euuld  not  get  8o  ticar  her  as 
I  would  have  been  ;  but  near  enouffh  to  receive 
iiiiK'h  irjmy  t'l  om  lit-r  both  in  mv  men  and  ship. 
We  were  eui^aged  au  hour  witG  this  sliip,  and 
trimmed  h(>r  well.  She  was  a  eompleto  wreck. 
Sevenil  otliers  of  our  .sliips  carao  up,  and  en- 
^^ed  her  at  the  same  time ;  but  evening  ap- 
proaching, un»l  the  fresli  Spaniards  coining 
dowa  upon  us,  tlie  admiral  luade  the  signal  to 
withdraw,  oarr^'ing  off  lh»  four  diips  that  had 
aunmideired  to  our  fleet. 

Collingwood's  aetioii,  here  deecribed  in  his 

own  spirited  words,  conveys  a  graphic  and 
eleur  impression  of  the  scenes  through  which 
a  ship  passed  In  the  heat  of  an  action,  when 
onee  the  general  direetion  had  been  imparted 
to  the  attack  and  the  battle  fairly  joined.  It 
was  exceptional  only  as  guided  in  this  case 
by  a  man  of  unusual  skill,  calmness,  and 
judgment,  actuated  by  the  noblest  ideals,  and 
favored  with  a  special  opportunity.  It  was 
like  that  of  many  other  ships  in  many  other 
battles,  from  which  it  differed  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind.  While  the  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  Nelson's  action  which  fol- 
lowed the  passing  of  the  EixelteiU,  yet  to  that 
was  also  granted  that  stamp  of  <m^na1ity 
which  characterized  all  the  chief  situations 
of  life  in  th.it  extraordinary  man— extraor- 
dinary alike  in  his  genius  and  in  his  weakness. 
Here  also  we  may  use  the  hero's  own  words, 
though  his  style  is  far  from  e^pialtng  that  of 
bia  companion  in  arms. 

Tlie  San  Xicolas,  lulTinj;  uji  (towards  tlu' 
^ft  Jo$<Qf  the  latter  fell  on  board  ber,i  and 
tiie  JSniMlnif  pasanr  on  for  the  Sntia  Trimdad. 
the  Captain  rpsnnird  her  situation  abreast  or 
them,  close  alongside.  Heing  incapablu  ot  1  ur- 
ther service  in  the  line,  ...  1  dini-ted  Caj  t 
Miller  tt)  put  tlie  holm  a-starboard.'-  and  (niU- 
iu^for  the  buaxders,  ordered  tUem  t<>  board. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-nintli  Regiment, 
with  an  alacrity  which  will  evw  do  them 
erecGt,  with  Lieatenant  Pierson  of  the  same 
regiment,  were  amongst  the  fortniost  on  this 
service.  The  first  man  who  jumped  into  the 
enemy's  misen  eluuns  was  Captaiii  Berry,  late 
my  first  lientenaiit.  He  was  supported  from 
our  spritsail-yartl ;  and  a  sol«lier  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  having  broke  the  upper  qtiar- 
ter-gallery  window,  jumped  in,  followed  by  my- 
self and  others,  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  the 
cabin  doors  fastened,  and  the  Spanish  officers 
fired  their  pistolsat  us  through  the  windows,  but 
having  br<»e  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers  fired, 
and  tne  Spanish  brigadier  (eommodove,  with 

^  That  is,  the  two  ships  lay  tngether,  in  contact. 

'  When  the  wbeel  has  been  shot  away,  aa  the  Cap- 
tots'tlud  been,  the  ship  is  steered  by  tackle»,  eflleientt^, 
thonch  svkwardljr. 


a  distinfrniiihinff  pedant)  fell  as  retreating  to 

till'  uuar(er-d<Hlt,  Having  pushed  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, 1  found  Captiun  Beiry  in  posiiessiun 
of  the  P^P;  and  the  Spanish  ensign  h<>iiliiig 
down.  The  Sun  Jusr/at  thi.s  moment  fired  mus- 
kets and  pistols  from  the  admiral's  steru-gal- 
lenr  on  xm*  Our  seamen  by  this  time  were  in 
full  possession  of  ever>'  part :  about  tteven  of 
my  men  were  killed  and  some  few  wouiuled, 
and  about  twenty  Spaniards. 

Having  plaoed  sentinels  at  the  different 
ladders,  and  ordered  Captain  Miller  to  push 
more  men  into  the  -SVin  Nictilm,  I  directe<l  n>y 
brave  fellows  to  board  the  tir>$t-rate,  which  was 
done  in  a  moment.  'Wben  I  got  into  her  main- 
chains,  a  Spanish  ofBcer  came  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck rail,  without  urms,  and  8»iid  the  ship 
had  surremlered.  From  this  welcome  infor- 
mation it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  the 
quarter-deck,  when  the  Spanish  captain,  with 
a  bended  knee,  presentea  me  his  swonl,  and 
told  me  the  admiral  was  dying  with  his  wounds 
below.  T  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired  him 
to  call  to  his  officers  and  ship's  company  that 
the  ship  iiad  surrendered,  which  he  did ;  and 
on  the  qoarter-deck  of  a  Bpanirii  first-rate,  ex- 
travagant as  the  storj'  may  seem,  did  1  receive 
the  swords  of  tlie  vanquished  Spaniards,  which, 
as  I  received,  I  gave  to  William  Fearnoy,  (»no 
of  my  bargemen^  who  plaoed  them  with  the 
greatest  temff'fimd  under  hin  arm.  I  was  sur- 
rounded  by  Captain  ]'>  rrv.  Lieutenant  Pier- 
son  (Sixty-ninth  Regimeut),  John  Sykes,  John 
Thompson,  Franeis  Cook,  and  'William  KeJtr- 
ncy,  all  old  Aprnmenmons.  nn«l  several  of  her 
bmve  men,  .seamen  and  soldiers.  Thus  fell 
these  ships.  The  Vktmi/f  passing,  saluted  us 
with  three  obeers,  as  did  every  ship  in  the 
fleet 

The  letters  that  passed  next  day  from  ship 
to  ship  between  these  two  gallant  friends 
are  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  rejoice  in 
seeing  self  forgotten  in  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  another's  worth— worth  which  neither 
in  this  esse  can  be  sud  to  exaggerate. 

My  dear  good  Friend  [wrote CoUiiqrvood] : 
First  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  sneoef^  of 
yesterday,  on  the  brillianer  it  attached  to  the 
British  na\'y,  and  the  humility  it  must  cause  to 
its  enemies ;  and  then  let  me  congratulate  my 
dear  Commodore  on  the  distinguished  part 
which  he  ever  takes  when  the  honor  and  inter- 
ests of  his  country  are  at  stake.  It  added  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  1  felt  in  thumping  the 
Spaniards  that  I  released  you  a  little.  The 
highest  rewards  are  (lue  to  you  and  CulMm. 
You  formed  the  plan  of  attack  —  we  were  only 
accessories  to  the  Dons'  ruin ;  for  had  they  got 
on  tiie  other  tack,  they  would  have  beim  sooner 
joined,  and  the  bnsiness  would  haye  been  less 
complete. 

Nelson's  letter  crossed  Collinp\vood's! 

My  dea&kst  Fkikmu:  friend  in  need 
is  a  Mend  indeed"  was  never  more  tnUy  veri* 
fled  than  by  your  roost  noble  and  gallant  ooo- 
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duct  vestorday  in  sparini?  the  Captain  from  fur- 
ther ^OKs;  ami  I  b«*pr,  both  as  a  pubUc  officer 
and  a  friend,  you  will  aeeept  my  most  sincere 
thanks.  I  have  not  failed,  hy  letter  to  tii«'  nd- 
niind.  to  represent  the  eminent  services  of  the 
Kxcelknt.  .  .  •  We  shall  meet  at  Lafr(»s ;  but  I 
could  not  come  near  you  without  assjiriii}''  you 
how  sensible  I  am  of  your  assistance  in  ne.-irly 
n  critical  situation.  Believe  me,  as  ever,  your 
most  affectionate  Hokatio  Nei^hIx. 

While  the.se  clo^5ing  scenes  of  the  battle 
were  in  progre.S8,  the  lee  division  of  the  Span- 
iards, now  consisting,  as  will  be  remembered, 
of  eight  ships,  continued  to  stand  away  from 
the  combatants,  to  the  south-.southwest,  close 
to  the  wind,  until  they  had  got  well  to  wind- 
v»'ard  of  the  Ilritish  po.sitions.  This  they  were 
the  sooner  able  to  do  because  all  the  engaged 
shii)8,  both  Spaniards  and  Uritish,  had  gone 
off  from  the  wind,  and  the  latter  had  delib- 
erately and  properly  engaged  their  enemy  to 
leeward,  cutting  off  e.scape  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  certain  that  they  could,  by 

Cli 


heading  to  the  northward,  pass  to  windward 
of  the  British,  these  ships  went  about,  an<l 
stood  up  to  join  their  commander-in-chief. 
By  this  move  was  finally  effected,  after  three 
abortive  attempts,  the  junction  of  the  two 
Spanish  bodies,  which  should  never  have  been 
exposed  by  their  admiral  to  the  disastrous 
.separation  which  befell  them.  As  the  eight 
ships  drew  up  with  the  battered  Stinti^tima 
Trinidad  and  the  other  sufferers  from  the 
fray,  some  of  the  van  also  put  about  to  their 
jussistance.  The  prizes  taken  were  not  yet 
properly  secured ;  several  of  the  British  were 
greatly  crippled ;  the  enemy,  roughly  handled 
though  they  had  been,  were  still  much  su- 
perior in  numbers  and  material  force:  and 
night  was  fast  approaching.  For  all  these 
reasons  Jervis  decided  to  discontinue  the  en- 
gagement, and  secure  the  results  already  ob- 
tained. The  British  accordingly  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  heading  to  the  southward,  the 
four  prizes  to  leeward  of  them.   The  Spanish 
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fleet layto windward  in  greatconfii8loii;biit8U  adopted  by  henelf  were  to  be  imposed  upon 

though  it  was  in  its  power  to  attack,  no  attempt  all  peoples,  as  far  as  her  military  strength 

was  made  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  day.  could  carry  her.  In  its  course,  the  issue  of 

The  vessels  taken  were  the  Salvador  del  the  struggle  was  lu  turn  upon  the  sea-power 

Mundo  mA  Sm  ^»tf,  both  of  112  gima;  the  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  state  and  the 

Son  Xicoloi,  of  84;  and  the  San  hidro,  of  74.  only  force  that  po5se.«!sefl  at  once  the  vit;ility 

The  British  los3  was  ."^OO  killed  and  wounded;  of  principle,  and  the  power  of  endurance, 

that  of  the  Spaniards  on  board  the  prizes  capable  of  resisting  to  the  uttermost  the 

alone,  2H1  killed  and  342  wounded— total,  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  energy  of  the 

603.  The  los.<5  on  board  the  other  Spanish  early  revolutionary  period.  But,  on  the  one 

ships  engaged  is  not  known.  hand,  the  success  that  ultimately  crowned 

As  a  naval  action  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Great  Britein's  efforts  was  unattainable,  if 
Vincent  is  distinguished  by  the  firm  reaolntaon  tiiere  was  to  continue  the  timid  and  halting 
which,  for  sufficient  reason,  dared  to  engage  system  of  naval  warfare  which,  with  no  con- 
against  odds  so  great;  by  the  promptitude  and  spicuous  exception, —save  in  the  case  of  Lord 
vigor  with  which  was  seised  the  unforeseen  Hood,  who  was  soon  retired,— marked  for 
opportunity  offered  by  the  severance  of  the  some  time  the  first  years  of  the  struggle; 
Spanish  fleet;  by  the  sound  judgment  which  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  probable 
led  Jervis  to  attack  the  weather  division,  that  the  resolution  uf  the  British  people 
though  far  larger,  because  the  lee  could  not  would  succumb  under  an  unbroken  series  of 
for  a  lonpj  time  as.sist  it;  and  finally,  by  thr  disasters  such  as  had  marked  the  year  17t)f), 
brilliant  inspiration  and  dauntless  courage  and  was  still  awaiting  them  in  1797;  for  the 
which  enabled  Nelson  to  redeem  in  time  the  year  of  Jervis's  victory  was  also  that  of  the 
sins^e  capital  oversi^^ht  committed  by  the  great  mutinies  of  the  fleet,  of  the  suspension 
commander-in-chief.  This  eonibinatioii  of  dar-  of  specie  pa)rmeiits  by  the  P>ank  of  England, 
\T[^  and  judgment,  of  skilful  direction  with  and  of  a  despondent  expectation  that  Ireland 
energetic  mtormhmtion  to  have  none  but  —if  not  Great  Britain  herself— wouki  be  in- 
great  results,  marked  an  epoch  in  naval  vaded  under  cover  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
history.  Succeedinfc  the  dawn  that  glowed  France  and  Spain.  It  was  at  thi5«  moment  of 
around  the  names  of  Rodney,  of  Howe,  and  gloom,  deepening  almost  to  despair,  that  the 
of  Hood,  this  achievement  of  Jervis's  fore-  news  of  the  naval  battle  of  Cape  Si  VincMt 
tokened  the  near  approach  of  that  brilliant  flashed  across  the  otherwise  unbroken  dark- 
noontide  of  the  British  navy,  which  was  coin-  ness  of  the  sky.  It  not  only  carried  with 
cident  with  the  career  of  Nelson,  and  culmi-  it  a  hope  of  better  things,  of  a  turning  tide, 
nated  at  Trafalgar.  Its  timely  importance,  in  but  it  aroused  that  spirit  of  national  pride 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  wa.s  shown  by  the  and  well-grounded  self-confidence,  that  moral 
rewards  bestowed  upon  the  commander-in-  force,  which  is  the  chief  support  in  a  great 
chief.  Already  destined,  for  eminent  services,  trial  of  national  endurance  such  as  then  lay 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  peerage,  he  was  before  the  British  people.  Jen  i  li  i  l  well 
now  at  one  step  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl,  said,  «  A  vict<»ry  is  very  essential  to  England 
with  the  title  of  St  Vincent,  by  which  he  is  at  this  time."  When  the  scales  tremble  in  the 
now  best  known  to  history.  balance  a  feathei's-weight  may  turn  them. 

As  a  political  Incident  the  importance  of  The  victory  of  St.  Vincent  was  no  feather's- 

this  battle  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  weight;  but  as,  in  itself,  it  carrie<l  the  promise 

The  strife  between  revolutionary  France  and  of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar,  so,  in  the  impulse 

the  nations  of  Europe,  although  it  had  been  it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  it  was  no 

in  progre.ss  for  over  four  years,  was  yet  little  slight  factor  in  determining  the  course  of 

more  than  beginning;  but  it  had  detinitely  event.'=:  which  led  to  Waterloo,  and  to  lYa- 

assumed  on  the  part  of  France  the  form  of  falgar,  without  which  battle  Waterloo  could 

an  armed  propaganda,  hj  which  the  ivineiples  not  have  been. 

A,  T,  Mohan, 


» 
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TOM  GBOGAN. 

BY  F.  HOPKINSON  SIOTR, 
Aathor  of  «Colonel  Carter  of  Cart«r9ville.»  «  A  Gentleman  Va^bond,»  etc. 


wrra  ptcroaGs  by  cuablss  s.  reinhart« 


IX. 

WHAT  A  SPARROW  SAW. 

EVER  since  the  eventful  morning'  when 
CTarl  had  neglected  the  big  gray  for  a 
stolen  hour  with  Jennie,  Colly  had  busied 
himself  in  devising  ways  of  making  the 
Swede's  life  miserable.  With  a  boy's  keen 
insight,  he  had  discovered  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  Carl  was  «dead  mashed  on 
Jennie,"  as  he  put  it,  but  whether  «for 
keeps*  or  not  he  had  not  yet  determined. 
He  had  already  enriched  his  songs  with  cer- 
tain tender  allusions  to  their  present  frame 
of  mind  and  their  future  state  of  hajipines?!. 
•Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went  out  '!* 
and  c  Little  Annie  Rooney  *  had  undergone  so 
great  a  change  when  sung  at  the  top  of  Mr. 
James  Finnegan's  voice  that  the  orijjinal  warp 
and  woof  of  those  very  popular  melodies  were 
entirelynnrecognizable  to  any  bat  the  persons 
interested.  This  was  Cully's  invariable  way 
of  expresfinj*  his  opinions  on  current  affairs. 
He  would  sit  on  the  front-board  of  his  cart, 
— the  big  gray  stumbling  ovw  the  stones  as 
he  walked,  the  rein.s  l.vinc^  loose.  — and  fill  the 
air  with  details  of  events  passing  in  the  vil- 
lage, with  all  the  gusto  of  a  variety  actor. 
The' impending  strike  at  the  brewery  had 
been  made  the  basi.s  of  a  paraphrase  of 
«Johnnie,  get  your  gun>»;  and  even  McGaw's 
red  head  had  come  in  for  its  share  of  abuse 
to  the  air  of  «Fire,  boys,  fire!»  Now  this 
new  development  of  tenderness  on  the  i)ari 
of  Carl  for  Jennie  served  to  ring  the  changes 
<m  «Moae8»  and  «  Annie  Rooney  ji 

Carl's  budding  hopes  had  been  slightly 
frost-bitten  by  the  cold  look  in  Tom's  eye 
when  she  asked  him  if  it  took  an  hour  to 
give  Jennie  a  tattered  apron.  He  noticed,  too, 
that  he  was  no  lonp;er  invited  to  join  ^jran'- 
pop's  round-table  after  the  day's  work  was 
done  and  the  hones  were  fed,  except  at  rare 
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intervals  when  Tom  was  at  home,  or  when  the 
men  were  given  their  meals.  He  had  always 
been  a  timid,  shrinking  fellow  where  a  woman 
was  concerned^  having  followed  the  sea  and 
lived  among  men  since  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  During  these  earlier  years  he  had  made 
two  voyages  in  the  Pacific,  and  another  to 
the  whaling-ground  in  the  Arctic  Beas.  On 
this  last  voyaf^e,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  he  had 
saved  all  the  lives  aboard  a  brig,  the  crew 
so  helpless  from  scurvy  that  they  were  un- 
able to  make  fast  a  life-line.  When  the  re- 
lief-boat swamped,  Carl  spran*?  overboard, 
swam  to  the  sinking  vessel,  and  lowered  the 
men,  one  by  one,  into  the  rescuing  yawl.  He 
could  with  perfect  equanimity  have  faced  a 
storm  and  rescued  a  second  crew  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  but  he  could  not  face 
a  wcMuan's  displeasure.  What  Tom  wanted 
done  was  law  to  Carl.  She  had  taken  him  out 
of  the  streets  and  given  him  a  home,  and  he 
would  serve  her  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Gran'pop  he  always  liked,  and  the  old  man 
liked  him.  On  rainy  days,  or  when  work  was 
dull  in  the  winter  months,  he  would  often 
come  into  CarPs  little  chamber,  next  the  har- 
ness-room in  the  stable,  and  sit  on  his  bed  by 
the  hour.  And  Carl  would  tell  him  about  his 
people  at  home,  and  show  him  the  pictures 
tacked  over  his  l>ed  of  his  old  mother  with 
her  white  cap.  and  of  the  young  Sister  who 
was  soon  to  be  married. 

On  Sundays  Carl  would  follow  Tom  and  her 
family  to  church,  waiting  until  they  had  left 
the  house.  He  always  sat  far  back  near  the 
door,  so  that  he  could  see  them  come  out.  Then 
he  would  overtake  pop  on  his  way  home—with 
Patsy,  whenever  the  little  fellow  could  po. 
This  was  not  often,  for  now  there  were  many 
days  when  the  boy  had  to  lie  all  day  on  the 
lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  or  play  with 
Stumi^,  brought  into  the  kitchen  to  amuse 
him. 

Since  the  day  of  Tom's  warning  look  Carl 
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rarely  joined  her  daughter.  Jennie  would  idle  club,  and  the  picnic  which  was  to  come  off 

along,  speaking  to  the  girls,  but  he  would  when  the  weather  grew  warmer, 
hang  back.  Somehow  he  knew  that  Tom  did      .\nd  I'arl  walked  silent  beside  her,  with  hL« 

not  want  them  together.  head  up  and  his  heart  down,  and  the  tean 

One  spring  morning,  however,  a  new  com-  almost  in  his  eyes.  Where  did  so  sweet  a  soul 

plication  arose.   Dennis  Quigg  had  been  as  this  girl-woman's  learn  so  cruel  an  art? 


When  they  reached  the  outer  gate  of  the 
stable-yard,  and  Cjuigg  had  slouched  off  with- 


lounging  outside  the  church  door  during  .ser- 
vice, his  silk  hat  and  green  satin  necktie 
glistening  in  the  sun.  When  Jennie  tripped 
out  (2uigg  started  forward.  The  look  on  his 
face  as  with  swinging  shoulders  he  sloucht'ij 
along  beside  her  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation 
through  Carl.  He  could  give  her  up  himself, 
or  wait  until  he  should  be  bold  enough  to  ask 
Tom  for  her,  but  he  would  not  give  her 
to  a  man  like  Quigg-  Before  the  walk- 
ing delegate  had  « passed  the  time  of 
day  »  the  young  sailor  was  close  beside 
Jennie,  within  touch  of  her  hand. 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  the 
two  men.  Carl  had  not  forgotten  the 
proposition  Quigg  had  made  to  him  to 
leave  Tom's  employ,  nor  had  Quigg  for- 
gotten the  uplifted  shovel  with  which 
it  had  been  greeted.  Neither  was 
there  any  well-defined  jealou.sy.  Mr. 
Walking  Delegate  Dennis  l^uigg,  confi- 
dential agent  of  Branch  No.  8,  Knights 
of  I^abor,  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
himself  ever  to  look  upon  that  « tow- 
headed  duffer  of  a  stable-boy,»  as  he 
called  him,  in  the  light  of  a  rival. 
Nor  could  Carl  for  a  moment  think  of 
that  narrow-chested,  red-faced,  flashily 
dressed  Knight  as  ever  being  able  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  on « .Mees 
Jan.» 

(juigg,  however,  was  more  than  wel- 
come to  Jennie  to-day.  The  little  hurt 
that  always  begins  away  down  in  a  girl's 
heart— more  a  wounded  pride  than  a 
hurt— had  sent  the  hot  color  to  her 
cheeks  when  she  thought  of  Carl's  ap- 
parent neglect.  He  had  hardly  spoken  to  her  out  even  raising  his  hat,— in  a  certain  class 
in  weeks.  What  had  she  done  that  he  should  the  absence  of  all  courtesy  stands  for  a  mark 
treat  her  so  ?  She  would  show  him  that  there  of  higher  respect,— Carl  swung  back  the  gate, 
were  just  as  good  fellows  about  as  Mr.  Carl  and  held  it  open  for  her  to  pass  in.  Jennie 
Nilsson.  loitered  for  a  moment.   There  was  a  look  in 

But  all  this  faded  out  when  Carl  joined  her  Carl's  face  she  had  not  seen  before.  She  had 
—Carl,  so  straight,  clear-skinned,  brown,  and  not  meant  to  hurt  him,  she  said  to  herseli. 
ruddy;  his  teeth  so  white;  his  eyes  so  blue!  They  never  do. 

She  could  see  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  « What  mak'  you  no  lak  me  anna  more, 
how  the  hair  curled  in  tiny  rings  on  his  .Mees  Jan  ?  I  big  annough  to  carrj-  da  buke,» 


•  (WHAT  MAK'  YOU  NO  LAK  ME  ANNA  MORE,  MEES  JAN  ?>  • 


m  tiny  rintrs  on 

temples. 

Yet  for  all  that,  she  talked  to  Quigg.  .\nd 
more  than  that,  she  gave  (^uigg  her  prayer- 
book  to  hold  until  she  fixed  her  glove— the 
glove  that  needed  no  fixing  at  all.  And  she 
chattered  on  about  the  dance  at  the  boat 


said  Carl. 

« Why,  how  you  talk,  Carl !  I  never  said 
such  a  word,»  .said  Jennie,  leaning  over  the 
fence,  her  heart  fluttering. 

A  song-sparrow  near  by  was  heard  singing 
a  note  of  spring  across  the  meadow.   In  the 
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sliadow  of  the  f  enc«-po8t  a  dandelion  had  burst 

into  bloom.  Opal-tinted  clouds  with  violet 
shadows  were  sailing  above  th*'  low  hill. 

«  Well,  you  nev'  cam'  to  stable  anna  more, 
Mees  Jan^t  Carl  said  alowly^  in  a  tender, 
pleading  tone. 

The  girl  reached  through  the  fence  for  the 
golden  flower.  She  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
look.  She  knew  what  was  in  his  eyes. 

« I  gi't  ta  flower,»  said  Carl,  vaulting  the 
fence  with  one  hand. 

•No;  please  don't  trouble.  Oh,  Garl!»  she 
exclaimed  suddenly.  « The  horrid  brier!  My 
hand 's  all  scratched  I » 

«Ab,  Mees  Jan,  I  so  sorry!  Let  Carl  see 
]t,»  be  eaid,  hiB  voice  melting.  «I  tak*  ta 
brier  out,»  he  added,  pushing  back  the  tan- 
gled briers. 

«0h,  pleaae  do,  Carl,  it  hurts  8o!i»  she 
said,  laying  her  little  round  hand  in  the  big, 
stron^T,  homy  palm  that  had  held  the  life- 
line the  night  of  the  wTeck.  Ishe  did  not  care 
now.  She  wanted  him  to  see—  to  know.  And 
all  the  world  could  know  too. 

The  song-sparrow  clung  to  the  swaying 
top  of  a  last  year's  mullein-stalk,  and  poured 
out  a  strong,  swelling,  joyous  song  that  well» 
nigh  split  its  little  throat. 

When  Tom  called  Jennie,  half  an  hour 
later,  the  song  in  the  girFs  heart  matched 
that  of  the  sparrow. 

X. 

CULLY  WINS  BY  A  NECK. 

McGaw's  triumph  at  obtaining  the  brew- 
ery contract  was  but  short-lived.  Schwartz 
had  given  him  the  work  at  Tom's  price,  not 
at  his  own.  Mcikiw  had  accepted  it,  remem- 
bering his  chattel  mortgage.  He  hoped  the 
profite  would  help  him  out.  After  he  had 
been  at  work  for  a  month,  however,  he  found 
that  somehow  he  ran  behind.  He  began  to 
see  that,  in  spite  of  its  boastings,  the  Union 
had  roilly  done  notiiing  for  him  except  to 
help  him  get  the  contract  at  a  price  so  low 
as  to  cripple  him.  The  T'nion,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  it  had  been  McGaw's  busi- 
ness to  arrange  his  own  terms  with  Schwartz. 
What  it  had  done  was  to  kill  (Jrofjan  as  a 
competitor.  :uv\  knock  her  non-I'mon  men 
out  of  the  jui>.  This  ended  its  duty. 

The  real  facts  were  that  the  Union  was 
doubly  glad  when  Tom  withdrew  and  Mc^law 
accepted  the  contract,  even  at  Grogan's  price. 
They  had  not  forgotten  Schwartz's  stubborn 
fight  of  two  years  before.  So  far  as  outsidere 
would  know,  the  Union  had  scored  a  brilliant 


victory.  The  Brooklynand  New  York  branches 

duly  paraded  it  as  another  triumph  over  capi- 
tal, and  their  bank-accounts  were  accordingly 
increased  with  new  dues  and  collections. 

About  the  tenements,  however,  and  in 
the  brewery  itself,  the  true  facts  were  well 
known.  The  women  understood  the  situation, 
and  many  of  them  blessed  Tom  in  their  hearts. 
Schwartz  learned  of  Tom's  sacrifice,  and  do- 
ti'rminf^H  to  do  away  with  all  bidders  next 
season,  and  to  give  her  his  hauling  at  any 
price  sbb  would  name.  Indeed,  the  veiy 
week  alt«r  McGaw  signed  the  contract,  need* 
in^  some  extra  horses,  he  had  sent  for  her 
teams. 

Just  at  this  time  the  labor  el^nent  in  the 

village  and  vicinity  wa.'<  startled  by  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Rockville  "Daily  News,* 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Village 
Tnistees,  notifying  contractors  that  thh^ 
days  thereafter,  closing  at  nine  o'clock  p.  M. 
precisely,  separate  sealed  proposals  would  be 
received  at  the  meeting-room  of  the  board, 
over  the  post-office,  for  the  hauling  of  20,000 
cubic  yards  of  fine  crushed  stone  for  use 
on  the  public  highways;  bidders  would  be 
obliged  to  give  so^aUebMids,  etc.;  cortified 
chedc  for  9500  to  accompany  each  bid  as 
guaranty,  etc. 

The  news  was  a  grateful  surprise  to  the 
workingmen.  The  hauling  and  placing  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  material  as  soon  as  spring 
opened  meant  plenty  of  work  for  many  shov- 
elers  and  pickers.  The  local  politicians,  of 
course,  had  known  all  about  it  for  weeks; 
especially  those  who  owned  property  front- 
ing on  the  streets  to  be  improved,  and  who 
had  helped  the  appropriation  through  the 
finance  committee.  McGaw,  too,  had  known 
all  about  it  from  the  very  first  day  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  by  the  board;  for  those 
inside  the  ring  had  already  decided  that  he 
would  be  the  very  man  to  haul  the  stone.  The 
«  steal,"  they  knew,  could  best  be  arranged  in 
the  tally  of  the  carts— the  final  check  on  the 
scow  measurement  They  knew  th^  could 
control  McGaw's  accounts,  and  thus  the 
total  result  could  be  easily  « fixed. «  The 
stone  itself  had  been  purchased  of  the  manu- 
f acturen  the  year  before,  but  there  were  not 
funds  enough  to  put  it  on  the  roads  at  that 
time. 

Here,  then,  was  McGaw's  chance.  With 
this  contract  in  his  possession  he  could  can- 
cel his  debt  with  Crane  and  get  even  with 
the  world.  He  began  his  arrangements  at 
once.  Police-Justice  Rowan,  the  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Assenilil y.  who  had  acquired 
some  landed  property  by  the  purchase  of  ez- 
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pired  tax  titles,  agreed  to  furnish  the  certi- 
fied check  for  $^00  ar  l  tn  irrn  his  bond  for 
a  consideration  to  be  Bubi^uently  agreed 
upon.  A  brother  of  Rowan's,  a  cimtfactor, 
irtio  was  tiiiL^hirif^  some  grading  at  Quaran- 
tine Landing,  had  also  conBonted,  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  loan  McGaw  what  extra  teamii 
ho  roqaired. 

The  size  of  the  contract  was  so  great,  and 
the  deposit  check  and  tumd  were  so  large,  that 
McGawconcludedatonce  that  the  competition 
would  be  narrowed  down  between  himmlf 
and  Rowan's  brother,  with  Justice  Rowan  as 
backer,  and  perhaps  one  other  firm  from 
across  the  island,  near  New  Brighton.  Hia 
own  advantage  oyer  other  bidders  was  in  his 
living  on  the  spot»  with  his  Btablea  and  teams 
near  at  hand. 

Ton,  he  felt  assured,  was  out  of  the  way. 
Not  only  was  the  contract  very  much  too 
largo  for  her,  re(iiiiring  twice  a.s  many  carts 
as  she  possessed,  but  now  that  the  spring 
work  waa  about  to  begin,  and  Babcock's  sea- 
wall work  to  be  resumed,  she  had  all  tlie 
stevedoring  she  could  do  for  her  own  cus- 
tomers, without  going  outside  for  additional 
business. 

Moreover,  she  had  apparently  fnv«>n  the 
fight,  for  she  had  bid  on  no  work  of  any 
khid  since  the  morning  she  had  called  apon 

Schwartz  and  told  him,  in  her  blunt,  frank 
way,  «  Give  the  work  to  McGaw  at  me  price. 
It 's  enough  and  fair.  I  '11  touch  nothin 
that  '11  break  the  heart  of  any  woman.x 

During  all  these  weeks  Tom  kept  her  own 
counsel.  She  knew  AlcCiaw  would  be  her 
closest  competitor,  and  she  determined  to 
outwit  him.  She  rarnle  frequent  visits  to  New 
York,  returning  late  at  night;  and  one  day 
she  brought  home  a  circular  with  cuts  of  sev- 
eral improved  kinds  of  hoisting-engines  with 
automatic  dumping-buckets.  She  showed 
them  to  pop  under  the  kerosene-lamp  at 
night,  explaining  to  him  their  advantages  in 
handling  small  material  like  coal  or  broken 
stone.  ()nce  .she  so  far  relaxed  her  rules  over 
Jennie's  lover  as  to  send  for  Carl  to  come 
to  the  house  after  supper,  questioning  him 
closely  about  the  upper  rigging  of  a  new 
derrick  she  had  seen.  Carl's  experience  a.^ 
a  sailor  was  especially  valuable  in  matters  of 
this  Idnd.  He  could  not  only  s[dice  a  broken 
«£all,»  and  repair  the  sheaves  and  friction- 
rollers  in  a  hoisting-lilock,  but  whenever  the 
rigging  got  tangled  aloft  he  could  spring  up 
the  derrick  like  a  cat  and  nnreeve  the  rope 
in  an  instant,  She  also  wrote  to  Babcock,  ask- 
ing him  to  stop  at  her  house  some  morning  on 
his  way  to  the  (Quarantine  Landing,  where  he 
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was  building  a  retaining-wall;  and  when  he 

arrived,  she  took  him  out  to  the  shesi  vvliere 
she  kept  her  heavy  derricks.  That  more  ex- 
perienced contractor  at  once  became  deeply 
interested,  and  made  a  series  of  sketches  fm 
her,  on  the  back  of  an  envolny).  of  an  im- 
proved pintle  and  revolving-cap  wiiich  be 
claimed  wonld  greatly  improve  the  working 
of  her  derricks.  These  sketches  she  took  t" 
the  village  blacksmith  next  day,  and  by  that 
night  had  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  She  wa? 
also  seen  one  morning,  when  the  new  troller 
company  got  rid  of  its  old  stock,  at  a  sale  of 
car-horses,  watching  the  prices  cloeelj,  and 
examining  the  condition  of  the  teams  sold. 
She  asked  the  superintendent  to  drop  her  a 
postal  when  the  next  sale  occurred  To  her 
neighbors,  however,  and  even  to  her  own  men, 
she  said  nothing.  The  only  man  in  the  Tillage 
to  whom  she  had  spoken  regarding  the  new 
work  was  the  clerk  of  the  hoard,  and  tht-n 
only  casually  to  the  exact  time  when  thv 
bids  would  be  received. 

The  day  before  the  eventful  night  when 
the  proposals  were  to  be  opened,  Mr.  Crane, 
in  ma  huggy,  stopped  at  her  honse  on  his  way 
back  from  the  fort,  and  they  dzova  tt^ether 
to  the  ferry.  When  she  returned  she  calleii 
pop  into  the  kitchen,  shut  the  door,  and 
showed  him  the  bid  dnly  signed  and  a  slip 
of  pink  paper.  This  was  a  check  of  Oane 
&  Co.'s  to  be  deposited  wth  the  bid.  Then 
she  went  down  to  the  stable  and  had  a  long 
conference  with  Cully. 

The  village  Board  of  Tnigtce.s  consisted 
of  nine  men,  representing  a  fair  average  of 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  people. 
The  presiiMnt  was  a  reputable  hardware  mep> 
chant,  a  ven*  good  citizen,  who  kept  a  store 
largely  patronized  by  local  contractors.  The 
othw  members  were  two  lawyers^— young 
men  working  up  in  practice  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  political  pull,— a  horse-doctor, 
and  live  gentlemen  of  leisure,  wbo^  only 
visible  means  of  support  were  derived  tnm ' 
pool-rooms  and  ward  meetings.  Ever}'  man 
on  the  board,  except  the  horse-doctor  and 
the  president,  had  some  particular  ax  to  grind- 
One  wished  to  be  sheriff,  another  sutler  at 
the  fort,  another  county  clerk.  Tlie  five  gen-  . 
tlemen  of  leisure  wished  to  stay  where  they 
were.  When  a  pie  waa  cut  these  five  held  the 
knife.  It  was  their  faulty  thoy  said,  when 
they  went  hungry. 

In  the  side  of  this  body  politic  the  horse- 
doctor  was  a  thorn  as  sharp  as  any  one  of 
his  scalpels.  He  was  a  hard-headed,  sober- 
minded  Scotchman,  who  had  lx»€»n  elected 
to  represent  a  group  of  his  countrymen  hv- 
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icg  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  and 
whose  professimi,  the  five  SDppeeed,  indicated 

without  doubt  his  entire  willinj^iie--  t-i  see 
through  a  cart-wheol,  ('specially  when  the 
hub  was  silver-plaled.  At  the  tirst  meeting 
of  the  board  they  leameil  their  mistake,  but 
it  did  not  worry  th^  much.  They  bad  seren 
votes  to  one. 

The  council-chamber  of  the  board  was  a 
hall— large  for  Rock ville— situated  over  the 
post-office,  and  only  two  doort*  from  O'ljear/a 
bar-room.  It  was  the  ordinary  village  hall, 
used  for  everything  from  a  GfariatiiiaB  feati- 
vat  to  a  pri/.e-fi^'ht.  In  mumner  it  aoBWtfed 
for  a  skating-rink. 

Once  a  month  tiie  board  occupied  it.  On 
these  occasions  a  sort  of  rostrum  was  brought 
in  for  thi'  president,  besides  a  square  table  and 
a  dozen  chairs.  These  were  placed  at  one 
end,  and  were  partitioned  off  by  a  wooden 
rail  to  form  an  inclosure.  Outside  this  rail 
stood  the  citizens.  On  the  wall  hunfj  a  big 
eight-day  clock.  Over  the  table,  about  which 
were  placed  chairs,  a  Iceroaene-lamp  awuog 
on  a  brass  chain.  Opposite  each  seat  lay  a 
square  of  blotting-paper  and  some  cheap 
pens  and  paper.  Down  the  middle  of  the 
table  were  three  inkstands,  standing  in  china 
plates. 

The  board  always  met  in  the  evening, 
as  the  business  hours  of  the  members  pre- 
vented their  giving  the  day  to  their  deliber- 
ations. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tract the  Ihnt  nuin  to  arrive  was  HcGaw.  He 

ran  up  the  stairs  hurriedly,  found  no  one  he 
was  looking  for,  and  returned  to  O'Leary's, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Justice  Rowan,  the 
tatter's  brother  Jobu  Rowan  the  contractor, 
Qui^K-  ^'firiimins,  and  two  friends  of  the 
Union.  During  the  last  week  the  Cnion  had 
joined  interei>ti>  with  McGaw,  and  their  men 
had  quietly  passed  the  word  of  "Hands  off 
this  job!»  about  in  the  neighborhood.  If 

•  McGaw  got  the  work— and  there  was  now  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it— he  would,  of  course^ 
employ  all  Union  men.  If  anybody  else  got 
it—well,  they  would  attend  to  him  later. 
«One  thing  was  certain;  no  <scab>  from 

'  New  Brighton  should  come  over  and  talce 
it.**  They 'd  do  iq»  anybody  who  tried  that 
^game. 

When  McGaw  entered  the  board-room 
again,  surrounded  ly  his  friends,  the  room 

wa.=?  full.  Outside  the  rail  stood  a  .solid  mass 
of  people.  Inside  every  seat  was  occupied. 
It  was  too  important  a  meeting  for  any 
trustee  to  miss. 

.  *  McGaw  stood  on  his  toes  and  looked  over 


the  heads.  To  his  delight,  Tom  was  not  in 
the  room,  and  no  one  representing  her.  If  be 

had  had  any  lingering  suspicion  of  her  bid- 
din^^  it  was  allayed  by  her  non-appearance. 
He  knew  now  thai  she  was  out  of  the  race. 
Moreover,  no  New  Frighton  people  were 
present.  He  whispered  this  information  to 
Justice  Rowan's  brother  behind  his  big, 
speckled  hand  covered  with  its  red,  spidery 
hair.  Then  the  two  forced  their  way  out 
again,  reentered  the  post-office,  and  borrowed 
a  pen.  Once  there,  McGaw  took  from  his 
side  pocket  two  large  envelops,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  spread  out  under  the 
light. 

« I'm  dead  roight,»  said  McGaw.  «  I  '11  put 
up  the  price  of  thk  other  bid.  There  ain't  a 
man  round  here  that  dares  show  his  head. 

The  Union 's  fixed  'em.» 

«WiIl  the  woman  bid?»  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

«The  woman!  What 'd  she  be  a-doiir  v,id 
a  bid  loike  that?  8he  c'u'd  n't  handle  the 
halfofit.  in  wait  till  a  few  minutes  to  nine 
o'clock.  Ye  kin  fix  up  both  these  bids  an'  hold 
'em  in  yer  pocket.  Thin  we  kin  sec  what  bids 
is  laid  on  the  table.  Ours  'il  go  in  last.  If 
there 's  nothin'  else  we  11  £^ve  'em  the  lugh 
one.  I  '1!  ^it  innde  the  raiX  so 's  to  be  near 
the  table." 

When  the  two  squeezed  back  throujrh  the 
throng  again  into  the  board-room  even  the 
staircase  was  packer!  Mc^Jaw  pulled  off  his 
fur  cap  and  struggled  past  the  rail,  bowing 
tothepremdent.  The  justices  brother  stood 
outside,  within  reach  of  McGaw's  hand.  Mc- 
Gaw {^lanced  at  the  clock  and  winked  com- 
placently at  his  prospective  partner— not  a 
single  bid  had  been  handed  in.  Then  he  thrust 
out  his  long  arm,  took  from  Kowan's  brother 
the  bi^  envelop  containing  the  higher  bid, 
and  dropped  it  on  the  table. 

Just  then  there  was  a  commotion  at  the 
door.  Somebody  was  trying  to  force  a  way  in. 
The  president  rose  from  his  chair,  and  looked 
over  the  crowd.  The  body  of  a  boy  strug- 
gling like  an  eel  worked  its  way  throuj^'h  the 
mass,  dodg(>d  under  the  wooden  bar,  and  threw 
an  envelop  on  the  table. 

I  Dat 's  de  ole  woman's  bid,*  he  called  out, 
looking  at  the  president.  Then,  turning  to 
the  startled  board:  «Hully  geel  l)Ut  dat  was 
a  close  shave!  She  telled  me  not  ter  dump  it 
till  one  minute  o'  nine,  an'  de  bloke  at  de  door 
come  near  sp'ilin'  de  game  till  I  give  him  one 
in  de  mug  >» — and  Cully  wriggled  back  again, 
and  bounded  down-stairs. 

.\t  this  instant  the  clock  struck  nine,  and 
the  president's  gavel  fell. 
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XI. 

A  TWO-DOLLAK  BILL. 

The  news  of  Tom's  success  was  known 
everywhere  before  the  board  had  fairly  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  Moriarty  had  sent  it  ringing  throut^h 
O'Leary's,  and  Mrs.  Moriarty,  waiting  out- 
side the  bar-room  door  for  the  pitcher  her 
husband  had  filled  for  her  inside,  had  spread 
its  details  through  every  hallway  in 
the  tenement. 

« Ah,  but  Tom 's  a  keener,*  said 
that  gossip.  « Think  of  that  little 
divil  Cully  jammed  behind  the  door 
with  her  bid  in  his  hand,  a-waitin* 
for  the  clock  to  git  round  to  two 
minutes  o'  nine,  an'  that  big  stuff 
Dan  McGaw  sittin'  inside  wid  two  bids 
up  his  sleeve!  Oh,  but  she 's  cunnin', 
she  is  I  Dan 's  clean  beat.  He  '11 
niver  haul  a  shovel  o'  that  stone.* 

« How  '11  she  be  a-doin'  a  job  like 
that?*  came  from  a  woman  listening 
over  the  banisters. 

«  Be  doin'  ?  >»  rejoined  a  red-headed 
virago.  « Would  n't  ye  be  doin'  it 
yerself  if  ye  had  that  big  coal-dealer 
behind  ye?* 

"Oh,  we  hear  enough.  Who  says 
they  're  in  it?*  rejoined  a  third 
listener. 

"Pete  lathers  says  so— the  yard 
boss.  He  was  a-tellin'  me  man  yister- 
day.» 

And  so  the  talk  went  on. 

Down  at  O'Leary's  the  excitement 
was  no  less  intense.  The  bar-room 
was  filled  with  a  motley  crowd  of 
men,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Union,  and  all  of  whom  had  hoped  to 
profit  in  some  way  had  the  contract  fallen  « smart  .\lec  »  of  a  horse-doctor,  they  kneir 
into  the  hands  of  the  political  ring  who  were  how  to  fix  him.  Suppo.se  it  wa.s  nine  o'clock 
dominating  the  affairs  of  the  \illage.  The  and  the  polls  had  closed,  what  right  had  he  to 
more  hot-headed  and  outspoken  swore  ven-  keep  Mcdaw  from  handing  in  his  other  bid? 
geance,  not  only  against  Tom  and  the  horse-  (Both,  in  fact,  were  higher  than  Tom's.  This, 
doctor,  who  had  refused  to  permit  McGaw  to  however,  McGaw  did  not  mention.) 
smuggle  in  the  second  bid,  but  against  Crane  On  consulting  Justice  Rowan  the  neit 
&  Co.  and  ever}'body  else  who  had  helped  to  morning,  Mc<  Jaw  and  his  friends  got  but 
defeat  their  schemes.  .Vs  to  Crane,  they  little  comfort.  The  law  was  explicit,  thr 
would  boycott  him  before  to-morrow  night,  justice  said.  The  contract  must  be  given  to 
He  should  n't  unload  or  freight  another  cargo  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Tom  had 
of  coal  until  they  got  ready  to  give  him  leave,  posited  her  certified  check  of  ^500  ^nth  th* 
The  \illage  powers,  they  admitted,  could  not  bid.  and  there  was  no  informality  in  her  pro- 
lie  boycotted,  but  they  would  do  ever}'thing  posal.  He  was  sorry  for  McGaw,  but  if  Mrs. 
else  they  could  to  make  it  uncomfortable  for  Grogan  signed  the  contract  there  was  no  hope 
the  board  if  they  awarded  the  contract  to  for  him.  The  horse-doctor's  action  was  right. 
Tom.  They  would  not  forget  every  one  of  If  McGaw's  second  bid  had  been  received  it 
the  trustees  at  the  next  election.  As  to  that  would  simply  have  invalidated  botti  of  his 
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bids.  The  law  forbids  two  from  the  same 
bidder. 

From  Rowan's  the  complaining  trio  ad- 
journed to  O'Leary's  bar-room.  Crimmina  and 
McGaw  entered  first.  Later  Quigg  dropped 
in.  He  closed  one  eye  meaningly,  and  (Alveary 
handed  a  Itrass  key  over  the  bar  to  him,  with 
the  remark,  « JStamp  on  the  tloor  three  toimes, 
Dinny,  an'  1 11  send  yez  up  what  ye  want  to 
drink.it  Thai  GMmmiM  OfMiied  a  door  con- 
cealed by  a  wooden  screen,  and  the  three 
disappeared  up-stairs.  (Jrimmins  reappeared 
witmn  an  hour,  and  hnrried  ont  the  front 
door.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  with 
Justice  Rowan,  who  had  adjourned  court. 
Imroediattily  after  the  justice's  arrival  there 
came  three  raps  from  the  floor  above,  and 
0'Lea^ys^^Tlng  back  the  door,  and  disappeared 
with  an  assortment  of  drinkables  on  a  tray. 

The  conference  lasted  until  noon.  Then 
the  men  separated  ontaide  the  bar-room. 
Prom  the  expression  on  the  face  of  each  one 
as  he  emerged  from  the  door  it  was  evident 
tiiat  the  meeting  had  not  produced  any  very 
cheering  or  conclusive  results.  McGaw  had 
the  vindictive,  ugly,  bull-dog  look  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth  which  always  made  his  wife 
tremble  when  he  came  home.  The  reenlt  of 
the  present  struggle  over  the  contract  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him.  His  notes, 
secured  by  the  chattel  mort^>;age  on  his  live 
stock,  would  be  due  in  a  few  days.  Crane 
had  already  notified  him  ^hnt  they  mu.^t  l>e 
paid,  and  be  knew  enough  of  hid  money-len- 
der, and  of  the  anger  which  he  had  roused, 
to  know  that  no  eartenaion  would  be  granted 
him.  Losing  this  contract,  he  had  lost  his 
only  hope  of  paying  them.  Had  it  been 
awarded  him,  he  ooold  have  found  a  dosen 
men  who  would  have  loaned  him  the  money 
to  take  up  these  notes  and  so  pay  Crane. 
He  had  comforted  himself  the  night  before 
with  the  thought  that  Justice  Rowan  could 
find  some  way  to  help  him  out  of  his  lilemma; 
that  the  board  would  vote  as  the  justice  ad- 
vised, and  then,  of  course,  Tmn's  bid  would  be 
thrown  out.  « Whoever  heard  of  a  woman's 
doing  a  job  for  a  dt7?»  he  said  constantly 
to  himself. 

Rowan's  opinion  sustaining  Tom,  therefore, 
was  a  blow  he  did  not  expect.  Furthermore, 
the  justice  offered  no  hope  for  the  future. 
The  law  gave  Tom  the  award,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  her  lukiding  the  stone  if  she 
ngned  the  contract.  These  words  rang  in 
McGaw's  ears— {/*  she  signed  the  conirad. 
On  this  1/  hung  hia  only  hope. 

Rowan  was  too  shrewd  a  politician,  now 
that  the  bid  was  lost,  to  advise  any  departure. 


even  by  a  hair-line,  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  He  was,  moreover,  too  upright  a 

justice  to  ad\ise  any  member  of  the  defeated 
party  to  any  overt  act  which  might  look  like 
unfairness  to  any  bidder  concerned.  Besides, 
he  had  had  a  talk  overnight  with  his  brother, 
and  they  had  accordingly  determined  to 
watch  events.  Should  any  way  be  found  of 
rejecting  Tom's  bid  on  legal  grounds,  making 
a  new  advertisement  necessary,  he  meant 
to  ignore  McGaw  altogether,  and  have  his 
brother  bid  in  his  own  name.  This  determi- 
nation  was  strengthened  when  McGaw»  in  a 
burst  of  confidence^  told  Rowan  of  his  present 
financial  straits. 

None  of  the  details  of  these  several  con- 
spiracies reached  Tom.  If  they  had  it  would 
not  have  caused  her  a  moment's  anxiety. 
Here  was  a  fight  in  which  no  one  would  suf- 
fer except  the  head  that  got  in  her  way,  and 
she  determined  to  hit  that  with  all  her  might 
the  moment  it  rose  into  view.  Thh  was  no 
brewery  affair,  she  argued  with  pop,  in  which 
five  hundred  men  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  with  all  the  attendant  suffering 
of  women  and  children.  The  village  was  a 
power  nobody  could  boycott.  Moreover,  the 
law  protected  hat  in  her  rights  vmAer  the 
award.  This  was  a  work,  too,  that  she  could 
superintend  herself.  She  would  therefore 
quietly  wait  until  the  day  for  signniK  the 
papers  arrived,  fnmish  her  bond,  and  be^n 
work.  In  the  mean  time  she  would  continue 
her  preparations.  One  thing  she  was  resolved 
upon— she  would  have  nothmg  to  do  irith  the 
Union.  Carl  could  lay  his  hand  on  a  dozen  of 
his  countrymen  who  would  be  glad  to  work 
for  her.  If  they  were  all  like  him  she  need 
have  no  fear  in  any  emergency. 

That  day  she  bought  two  horses  at  the 
trolley  sale,  and  ordered  two  new  carts  from 
a  manufacturer  in  Newark,  to  be  sent  to  her 
on  the  first  of  the  cominj^  month. 

Her  friends  took  her  good  fortune  less 
calmly.  Their  genuine  sati^action  expressed 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Crane  sent  her 
this  characteristic  telegram: 

«  Bully  for  you !  Glad  you  laid  out  McGaw.* 

Babcock  came  all  the  way  down  to  her 
home  to  offer  her  his  congratolationB,  and  to 
tender  her  what  assistance  she  needed  in 
tools  or  money. 

When  the  Union  met  the  next  night  it  was 
evident  that  something  of  more  than  usual 
interest  had  called  them  together.  Quijjg 
said  very  little  openly.  He  had  not  yet  de- 
smured  of  winning  Jennie's  favor,  and  until 
that  hope  was  abandoned  he  could  hardly 
make  up  his  mind  which  side  of  the  fence  he 
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was  on.  Grimiiuiis  was  even  more  indifferent 

in  regard  to  the  outcome— his  pay  went  on, 
whichever  side  won;  he  could  wait.  McGaw, 
however,  was  desperate.  He  denounced  Tom 
in  a  vocabulary  peculiar  to  hinwelf,  but  with- 
out otferini^  any  pos?5hlo  suggestion  as  to 
how  his  threats  against  her  might  be  carried 
out. 

The  Union,  in  their  deliberations,  insisted 
that  it  was  the  « raised  bid  »  which  had  ruinod 
the  business  for  AlcCiaw  and  for  them.  As  for 
the  woman»  there  was  but  one  chance  left. 
McGaw  should  omit  no  effort  to  prevent  her 
fif^ninpr  the  contract.  They  had  stuck  by 
him  in  times  gone  by,  now  let  him  stick  by 
them.  One  tMn^:  was  po^iTO— the  Union 
wanted  its  men  to  be  employed  on  the  work. 

In  this  emcrp'ency  McGaw  a^ain  soug'ht 
Crimmins's  atisiiitance.  He  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  his  getting  the  contract,  and  he 
promised  to  make  (Vimmins  foreman  on  the 
street,  and  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  profits, 
if  he  would  help  him  in  some  way  to  get  the 
work.  The  first  step,  he  argued,  was  the 
necespitv  of  crusliing  Tom.  Everything  else 
would  be  easy  after  that.  Such  a  task,  he 
knew,  could  not  be  altogether  uncongenial  to 
Grimsiins,  still  smarting  under  Tom's  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  him  the  day  lie  called 
upon  her  in  his  capacity  of  walking  delegate. 

McGaw's  tempting  promise  turned  the 
scale  with  Trimmins,  He  determined  then 
and  there  to  inflict  some  blow  on  Tom  Grogan 
from  which  she  could  never  recover;  and  he 
was  equally  determiiMd  on  one  other  thing 
—not  to  be  caupht  at  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  Crimmins  stationed 
himself  outside  0'L<eary*s,  where  he  could 
get  an  uninterrupted  view  of  two  streets. 
He  stood  hunched  up  apiinst  the  jaml)  of 
U'Leary's  door  in  the  attitude  of  a  corner 
loafer,  with  three  parts  of  his  body  touching 
the  wood— hip,  shoulder,  and  cheek.  For 
some  time  no  one  appeared  in  sight  either 
useful  or  inimical  to  his  plans,  until  Mr. 
James  FInnegan,  who  was  filling  the  mom- 
'wr  air  with  one  of  his  characteristic  songs, 
brightened  the  horizon  up  the  street  to  his 
left. 

Cully's  outline  produced  so  marvelous  and 

so  startling  an  effect  upon  Mr.  fYimniins  that 
that  gentleman  instantly  fell  back  through 
the  bar-room  door. 

The  boy's  quick  eye  caught  the  disappear- 
ance, and  it  also  eaii^fht,  a  moment  later, 
Mr.  Crimmins's  nose  and  waten'  eye  peering 
out,  when  their  owner  reassured  himself  that 
his  escape  had  been  unseen.  Cttlly  slackened 
his  pace  to  see  what  new  move  Crimmins 


would  make;  but  without  the  slightest  mgn  of 

recof^nitioii  on  his  face,  he  again  broke  into 
son^',  Ht'  waa  on  his  way  to  ^et  the  mail,  and 
had  passed  Mc(!aw's  hou^e  but  a  few  iiioments 
before,  in  the  hope  that  that  worthy  grentle- 
man  mij^ht  l)e  either  U  aninp;  over  thi*  fence  or 
seated  on  the  broken-down  porch.  He  wa^ 
anxious  McGaw  should  hear  a  few  improvised 
stanz^is  of  a  new  ballad  he  had  composed  to 
that  li  jl^tful  old  negro  melody.  «  Ma.-^sii 's  in 
de  cold,  cold  ground,)*  in  which  the  much>be- 
loved  Southern  planter  and  the  thoroiig:faly 
hated  McGaw  changed  phuses  in  the  ceme* 
tery. 

That  valiant  Knight  was  still  in  bed,  ex- 
hausted hj  the  labwB  of  the  previoos  efven- 

ing.  Young  Billy,  however,  was  about  the 
stables,  and  so  Mr.  James  Finnef^an  took  oc- 
casion to  tarry  long  enough  in  the  road  for 
the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy  to  get  the  stanza 
by  lieart,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  retail  it 
to  his  father  when  he  appeared. 

Billy  dropped  his  manure-fork  as  soon  as 
he  saw  GuUy,  and  dodging  behind  the  fence,, 
followed  him  toward  the  post-office,  hoping 
to  get  near  enough  the  singer  unobserved  to 
hit  him  with  a  stone. 

When  the  slinking  body  of  McGaVs  eldest 
son  filled  the  offing,  Mr.  Oimmins's  face  broke 
into  creases  so  nearly  imitative  of  a  smile 
that  his  best  friend  would  not  have  known 
him.  He  slapped  the  patched  knees  of  his 
overalls  ^aily,  bent  over  in  a  subdued  chuckle, 
and  otherwise  disported  himself  in  a  thor- 
oughly merry  and  much  satisfied  way.  His 
rum-and-watery  eyes  gleamed  with  delight, 
and  even  his  chin-whisker  took  on  a  new  vi- 
bration. Next  he  laid  one  linger  along  his 
nose,  looked  about  hun  cauttously,  and  said 
to  himself,  in  an  undertone: 

« The  very  boy!  It  '11  fix  McGaw  dead  to 
rights,  an'  ther'  wont  be  no  squealin'  after 
it 's  done.» 

Then  he  peered  around  the  edge  of  one  of 
U'Leary's  dirawn  window-shades,  and  waited 
until  CuUy  had  passed  the  bar-room,  se- 
cured his  mail,  and  started  for  home,  the  song 
all  the  time  in  full  swing.  Then  he  opened 
the  blind  very  cautiously,  and  beckoned  to 
Billy. 

Cully's  eye  cau^^ht  the  new  movement  as  he 
turned  the  corner.  His  song  ceased.  \\  hen 
Mr.  Finnegan  had  anything  very  serious  on 
his  mind  he  never  sang. 

When,  some  time  after.  !M1y  emerged  from 
U'Leary's  door,  he  had  a  two-doUar  bill  tightly 
squeeied  in  his  right  hand.  Part  of  this  he 
spent  on  his  way  home  for  a  package  of 
cigarettes;  the  balance  he  invested  in  a 
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mystenoiki-looking  tin  can.  This  can  Cully 
flaw  him  hide  in  a  comer  of  his  fathw'e 
stable. 

m 

cully's  night  oirr. 

EvEK  since  the  m0\t  Cully,  with  the  news 
of  the  hairbreadth  escape  uf  the  bid,  had 
dashed  back  to  Tom,  waiting  around  the  cor- 
ner, he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  hour.  As 
she  listened  to  his  description  of  McGaw 
when  her  bid  dropped  on  the  table—  «  Lookin' 
like  be 'd  eat  sumpin'  he  could  n't  swaUer— 
see? "—her  face  was  radiant,  and  her  sides 
shook  with  laughter.  She  had  counti^d  upon 
McGaw  falling  into  her  trap,  and  she  was 
delighted  ov»  the  saccees  of  her  ezperi* 
nmit. 

In  recognition  of  these  valuable  services 
Tom  had  given  him  two  tickets  for  a  circus 
which  was  then  charming  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brit^hton,  a  mile  or  more  away,  and  he 
and  Carl  were  going  the  following  ni^t.  Mr. 
Flnnegan  was  to  wear  a  Mack  sadt-ooat,  a 
derby  hat,  and  a  white  shirt  which  Jennie,  in 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  had  ironed  for  him 
herself.  6he  had  also  ironed  out  a  scarf  of 
Carl's,  and  had  Idd  it  on  the  window-sill  of 
the  outer  kitchen,  where  Colly  night  find  it 
as  he  passed  by. 

The  walks  home  from  church  were  now 
about  the  only  chance  the  lovers  had  of  be- 
inp  together.  Almost  eve  n'  day  Carl  was  off 
at  work  with  the  teams.  When  he  did  come 
home  in  working  hoars  he  woold  take  bis  din- 
ner with  the  men  and  boys  In  the  outer  kitchen. 
Jennie  sometimes  waited  on  them,  but  he 
rarely  spoke  to  her  as  she  passed  in  and  out, 
except  with  his  eyes. 

Carl  had  confided  hi.s  troubles  to  pc^'^n'pop 
one  rainy  morning  when  the  old  maa  came 
down  to  the  stable,  and  to  his  great  delight 
and  surprise  gran'pop  had  promised  to  speeik 
to  Tom  about  it.  She  had  mnrrifd  n  poor  hny 
herself,  the  old  man  said,  when  she  waii  only  a 
few  months  oliiter  than  Jenni^  and  they  had 
gone  off  to  America  to  seek  their  fortune; 
and  she  ou<jht  not  now  to  be  hard  on  Carl 
becauiie  he  was  poor.  This  encouraged  Carl, 
nntil  he  remembered  that  it  was  jnst  like 
gran'pop,  trying  to  help  everybody;  only  Tom 
did  not  always  take  his  advice. 

When  Cully  handed  him  the  scarf,  Carl  had 
already  dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes. 
Thi.s  meant  that  he  was  really  looking  his 
worst;  that  the  wrinkles  of  his  coarse,  every- 
day working-clothes,  wrought  into  grac^nl 
linea  by  the  play  of  his  vigorous  body,  were 
now  stiffened  and  starched  into  ui^iness; 


that  their  stretchy  swells,  and  creasings 
—each  one  an  index  of  some  fine  mnscle 

beneath— were  all  gone.  Only  the  necktie 
that  .Tennie  had  ironed  preserved  any  part  of 
iU}  original  swing  and  freedom. 

Cnll/s  metamorphosis  was  even  more  com- 
plete than  Carl's.  Now  that  the  warm  j  r'l 
days  were  approaching,  Mr.  Finnegun  had 
decided  that  his  superabundant  locks  were 
unseasonable,  and  therefore  had  had  his  hair 
cropped  close  to  his  scalj),  showinf^  here  and 
there  a  white  scar,  the  record  of  some 
former  scrimmage.  Reaching  to  the  edge 
of  each  ear  was  a  collar  as  stiff  as  paste- 
board. His  derby  was  tilted  over  his  left  eye- 
brow, shading  a  face  brimming  over  with  fun 
and  expectancy.  Below  this  was  a  vermilion- 
colore(l  necktie  and  a  black  coat  and  trou.'^ers, 
while  his  shoes  sported  three  coats  of  black- 
ing, which  only  partly  concealed  the  dust- 
marks  of  his  profession. 

« IluUy  gee,  Carl!  but  de  circus 's  a-goin* 
ter  be  a  dandy,i»  he  called  out  in  delight,  as 
he  patted  a  double  shnflie  with  his  feet.  « I 
see  de  picters  on  de  fence  when  I  come  from' 
de  ferry.  Dere 's  a  chariot-race  out  o'  sight, 
an'  a'  elephant  what  stands  on  'is  head.  Hold 
on  till  I  ef  de  big  gray 's  got  «mongh 
beddin'  under  him.  iTc  v,t:z  awful  stiff  dis 
raomin'  when  1  helped  him  up.»  Cully  never 
went  to  bed  without  seeing  the  gray  made 
comfortable  for  the  night. 

The  two  young  fellows  saw  all  the  sights, 
and  after  filling  their  pockets  with  peanuts 
and  thennelvee  with  pink  lemonade  took 
their  seats  at  lit  under  the  canvas  roof, 
where  they  waited  impatiently  for  the  per- 
formance to  begin. 

The  only  depiutnre  from  the  ordinary  nm- 
tine  was  Cully's  instant  acceptance  of  the 
clown's  challenge  to  ride  the  trick  mule,  and 
his  winning  the  wager  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  audience,  after  a  rough-and-tumble 
^^eramble  in  the  sawdust;  stickin;?:  fo  ti|^ht 
to  his  back  that  a  bystander  remarked  that 
the  only  way  to  get  him  olf  was  to  «  peel  the 
mule.» 

When  they  returned  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night. Cully  had  taken  otf  his  choker,  as  he 
caUed  it,  and  had  curled  it  outside  his  hat. 
They  had  walked  over  from  the  show,  and 
the  tight  clutch  of  the  collar  greatly  inter- 
fered with  Cully's  discussion  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  seen.  Besides,  the  mule  had 
ruined  it  completely  for  a  second  use. 

It  was  a  warm  night  for  early  spring,  and 
Carl  had  his  coat  over  his  arm.  When  they 
reached  the  outer  stable  fence— the  one  near- 
est the  viUage— Cully's  quick  nose  scented  a 
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peculiar  odor.  cWho '«  been  a-breakiii^  de  air.   AU  hope  of  reectiing  the  other  two 

lamp  round  here^  CSarl  ? »  he  asked,  sniffing  horses  was  now  gone. 

about  close  to  the {!7"ound.  « Holy  smoke!  Look  Tom  did  not  stand  Innir  dazod  and  be- 
at de  light  in  de  stable— sumpin'  mus'  be  de  wildered.  In  a  twinkling  she  had  drawn 
matter  wid  de  big  gray,  or  de  ole  wonuin  on  a  pafa*  of  men's  boots  over  her  bore  feet, 
would  n't  be  out  dis  time  o*  night  wid  a  lamp,  buckled  her  ulster  over  her  night-dress,  and 
What  would  she  be  a-doin'  out  here,  any-  rushed  back  up-stairs  to  drag  the  blar.- 
way?)«  he  exclaimed  in  a  sudden  anxiuus  tone,  ket^i  from  the  beds.  She  realized  how  t>canl 
«IM8  ain't  de  road  from  de  house.  Hnlly  gee!  was  the  water-eapply,  and  how  [oag  a  time 
Look  out  for  yer  coati  De  rails  is  a-WHUdn'  must  elapse  before  the  villa^re  firemen  could 
wid  kerosene!  >»  help  her.  Only  wet  blankets,  she  knew,  could 
At  this  moment  a  blaze  the  size  of  a  torch  save  the  larger  stable  and  the  tool-house  near- 
shot  out  of  the  window  over  the  big  gray's  est  the  burning  bui]din|;p  and  only  then  if  the 
head  and  licked  its  way  up  the  siding.  Then  a  water  held  out. 

column  of  smoke  burst  through  the  rear  door  Laden  with  bedding,  she  sprang  down- 
in  the  hay-loft  above  the  stalls  of  the  three  stairs,  called  to  Jennie  to  follow,  atmced  the 

horses  and  the  bedroom  of  Carl  and  Cully,  blankets  in  the  trough,  and,  picking  up  the 

Then  came  a  shriek  from  a  window  hastily  drippinp^  mass.  caiTied  them  to  Carl  and  Cully, 

opened  in  Tom's  house.  It  was  Jennie  s  voice,  who,  now  that  the  gray  was  safely  tied  to  the 

and  it  had  a  tone  of  something  besides  alarm,  kitchen  porch,  were  both  on  the  roof  of  the 

What  the  sight  of  the  fire  had  paralysed  tool-house,  fighting  the  qNufcs  that  fell  on 

in  Carl,  the  voice  awoke.  the  shingles. 

«No,  no!  I  here— I  safe,  Jan!»  he  cried      By  this  time  the  neighbors  began  to  arrive 

out,  clearing  the  fence  with  a  bound.  from  tiie  tenemrats.  Tmn  took  char^  of 

Cully  did  not  hear  Jennie.  He  saw  only  the  every  man  as  soon  as  he  got  his  breathy  sta- 

curling  flames  over  the  big  gray's  head.  As  tioninyg  two  at  the  pump-h^OMlle,  and  forming  a 

he  dauied  down  the  dope  ne  kept  muttering  line  of  hueket-passws  from  tiie  water4Toiidi 

over  to  himself  the  old  horse's  pet  names,  to  Carl  and  CuHy,  who  were  spreading  the 

catching  his  breath,  and  calling  out  to  Carl,  blankets  on  the  roof.  Another  line  was  formed 

«Save  de  gray— save  Ole  Blowhard!*  to  carry  the  tools  to  a  place  of  safety  near 

Colly  reached  the  stable  first,  smashed  the  the  big  gray.  Over  this  portable  property, 

padlock  with  a  shovel,  and  rushed  into  tin  ;ts  a  pjuard  of  one,  she  place<l  her  father, 

gray's  stall.  Carl  seized  a  horse-bucket,  and  Hammers  and  crowbars  were  too  handy  about 

began  sousing  the  window-sills  of  the  harness-  a  tenement,  she  knew,  to  be  left  lying  about, 
room,  where  the  fire  was  hottest.  The  crisis  came  when  the  roof  of  the 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  was  aroused,  doomed  stable  fell.    The  heat  was  now  ter- 

Tom,  dazed  by  the  sudden  awakening,  with  riiic.   Carl  had  to  shield  his  face  with  his 

her  ulster  thrown  about  her  dKralders,  stood  rieeve  as  he  threw  the  water.  Gully  lay 

barefooted  on  the  porch.  Jennie  was  still  at  flat  on  the  shingles,  holding  to  the  steaming 

the  window,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  blankets,  and  directing  Carl's  buckets  with 

break,  now  that  Carl  was  safe.    Patsy  had  his  outstretched  linger  when  some  greater 

crawled  out  of  his  low  crib  by  his  roothei's  spark  lodged  and  gained  headway.  If  they 

bed,  and  was  stumbling  down-stairs,  one  foot  could  keep  these  burning  brands  under  until 

at  a  time.    The  only  person  who  seemed  to  the  heat  had  spent  itself  they  could  perhaps 

keep  his  head  was  gran'pop.   He  wa.s  tilling  save  the  tool-house  and  the  larger  stable, 
buckets  at  the  trough  and  carrying  them  to      All  this  time  Patsy  had  stood  on  the 

Carl,  who  was  fighting  the  fire  and  smoke  that  porch.  Tom  had  left  him  hanging  over  the 

were  strangling  the  gray.  Twice  had  Cully  railing,  wrapped  in  Jennie's  shawL  He  was 

tried  to  drag  the  old  horse  clear  of  his  stall,  not  to  more  until  she  came  for  Urn.  She 

and  had  fallen  back  for  fresh  air.  Then  came  wanted  him  out  of  the  way  of  trampling  feet, 

a  smothered  cry  from  inside  the  blinding  Now  and  then  she  would  turn  anxiously,  catch 

smoke,  a  burst  of  flame  lighting  up  the  stable,  sight  of  bis  wizened  face  dazed  with  fright, 

and  the  big  gray  was  thrust  out,  his  head  wave  her  hand  to  him  encouragingly,  and 

wTapped  in  Carl's  coat,  the  Swede  pushing  work  on. 

behind,  (^ully  coaxing  him  on,  his  arms  around     Suddenly  the  little  fellow  gave  a  cry  of 

the  horse's  neck.  terror  and  slid  froin  the  porch,  trailing  the 

Hardly  had  the  big  gray  cleared  the  stable  shawl  after  him,  his  crutch  jerking  ovw  the 

when  the  roof  of  the  extension  fell,  and  a  ground,  his  .solxs  choking  him. 
great  burst  of  flame  shot  up  into  the  night     «  Mammy!  Cully  I  Stumpy 's  tied  in  the  loft! 
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Oh,  somebody  help  me!  He 'sin  the  loft!  Oh, 
please,  please!  >• 

In  the  roar  of  the  flames  nobody  heard  him. 
The  men  beating  down  the  burning  fences 
with  their  axes  only  added  to  the  deafening 
confusion.  At  this  moment  Tom  was  standing 
on  a  cart,  passing  the  buckets  to  Carl.  CuWy 
had  crawled  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  tool- 
house  to  watch  both  sides  of  the  threatened 
roof. 

The  little  cripple  made  his  way  slowly  into 
the  crowd  about  the  pump,  pulling  at  the 
men's  coats,  begging  them  to  save  his  goat, 
his  Stumpy.  «  Won't  somebody  please  ?  »  he 
cried,  but  his  piteous  cries  were  unheard  in 
the  din.  Nobody  would  listen.  Nobody  cared 
for  the  goat,  or  for  him  either.  One  big  fel- 
low—evidently a  sailor,  and  a  stranger  to 
everybody— picked  him  up  by  the  arms  as 
one  would  lift  a  cat,  and  set  him  down  out- 
side the  throng  on  the  8heltere<l  side  of  the 
tool-house.  « It 's  no  place  for  the  kid,  under 
everybody's  heels,"  he  said,  returning  to  the 
pump. 

On  this  sheltered  side  nearest  Patsy  was  a 
door  opening  into  a  room  where  the  chains 
were  kept.  From  it  rose  a  short  flight  of  six 
or  seven  steps  leading  to  the  loft.  This  loft 
had  two  big  doors— one  closed,  nearest  the 
fire,  and  the  other  wide  open,  fronting  the 
house.  When  the  roof  of  the  burning  stable 
fell,  the  closed  door  of  this  loft  had  begun  to 
shrink  and  blister;  it  was  below  the  eaves, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  Cully's  watchful  eye 
or  Carl's  dashes  of  water.  Soon  the  wisps  of 
straw  in  the  cracks  burst  into  flame. 

Within  three  feet  of  this  blazing  mass, 
shivering  with  fear,  tugging  at  his  rope,  his 
eyes  bursting  from  his  head,  stood  Stumpy, 
his  piteous  bleatings  unheard  in  the  sur- 
rounding roar.  Then  a  child's  head  appeared 
above  the  floor,  followed  by  a  cry  of  joy  as 
the  boy  flung  himself  upon  the  straining  rope. 
The  next  instant  a  half-frenzied  goat  sprang 
through  the  open  door  and  landed  below  in 
the  midst  of  the  startled  men  and  women. 

Tom  was  on  the  cart  when  she  saw  this 
■  .  streak  of  light  flash  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  loft  door  and  disappear.  Her  eyes  instinc- 
tively turned  to  look  at  Patsy  in  his  place  on 
the  porch.  At  this  moment  the  loo.se  straw 
of  the  loft,  kindled  by  the  wisps,  broke  into 
flame.  Then  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the 
throng,  silenced  instantly  by  the  piercing 
shriek  of  a  woman  forcing  her  way  through 
the  crowd.  Above  Tom,  bareheaded,  in  the 
open  door  of  the  burning  loft,  a  silhouette 
against  the  flame,  his  little  white  gown  reach- 
ing to  his  knees,  his  crutch  gone,  the  stifling 


smoke  rolling  out  in  great  whirls  above  his 
head,  stood  Patsy. 

Carl  heard  Tom's  cry  of  agony  and  dropped 
from  the  roof.  Half  a  dozen  men  ran  for  a 
ladder,  which  was  too  short.  Others  tried 
to  back  the  cart  under  the  door  and  so  reach 
the  boy.  Tom  in  her  terror  had  forgotten  the 
side  door,  but  Carl  had  not.  Tearing  a  hand- 
kerchief from  a  woman's  neck,  he  plunged 
it  into  the  water  of  the  trough,  binding  it 
about  his  head  as  he  ran,  sprang  up  the  short 
steps,  threw  himself  flat  to  escape  the  sti- 
fling smoke,  and  dragged  himself  toward  the 
terror-stricken  child.  There  was  a  quick 
clutch,  a  bound  back,  and  the  smoke  rolled 
over  them. 

The  crowd  held  their  breath.  Minutes 
seemed  hours.  Then  a  man  with  his  hair 
singed  and  his  shirt  on  fire  staggered  from 
the  side  door.  In  his  arms  he  carried  the 
almost  lifeless  boy,  his  face  concealed  by  the 
handkerchief. 

A  woman  rushed  up,  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
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caught  the  boy  in  her  arms.  Then  the  man 
reeled  and  fell. 

When  Carl  regained  consciousness,  Jennie 
was  bending  over  him,  chafing  his  hands  and 
bathing  his  face.  Patsy  was  on  the  sofa, 
wrapped  in  Jennie's  shawl.  I'op  was  fanning 
him.  Carl's  wet  handkerchief,  the  old  man 
said,  had  siived  the  boy's  life. 

Tom,  tired  out  with  anxiety  and  hard  work, 
had  thrown  herself  down  on  the  porch.  The 
morning  was  already  breaking,  the  gray 
streaks  of  da\w  brightening  the  east.  From 
where  she  sat  she  'could  hear  through  the 
open  door  the  soothing  voice  of  Jennie  talk- 
ing to  her  lover,  and  the  hoarse  whispers  of 
Carl  in  reply.  He  had  recovered  his  breath 
again,  but  little  worse  for  his  scorching,  ex- 
cept his  speech.  Jennie  was  in  the  kitchen 
making  some  coffee  for  the  exhausted  work- 
ers, and  he  was  helping  her. 

Tom  realized  fully  all  that  had  happened. 
She  knew  who  had  saved  I'atay's  life.  She  re- 
membered how  he  laid  her  boy  in  her  arms,  and 
she  still  saw  the  deathly  pallor  in  his  face  as 
he  reeled  and  fell.  What  had  he  not  done  for 
her  and  her  household  since  he  entered  her 
service?  If  he  loved  Jennie,and  she  him,was  it 
his  fault  ?  Why  did  she  rebel,  and  refuse  this 
man  a  place  in  her  home  ?  Then  she  thought 
of  her  own  Tom  far  away,  and  of  her  fight 
alone  and  without  him.  What  would  he  have 
thought  of  it  ?  How  would  he  have  advised 
her  to  act  ?  He  had  always  hoped  such  great 
things  for  Jennie.  Would  he  now  be  willing 
to  give  her  to  this  stranger^  If  she  could 
only  talk  to  her  Tom  about  it  all! 

As  she  sat,  her  head  in  her  hand,  the 
smoking  stable,  the  thinning  crowd,  the  dead 
horses,  all  the  excitement  of  the  night,  faded 
away  and  became  to  her  as  a  dream.  She 
heard  nothing  but  the  voice  of  Jennie  and  her 
lover,  saw  only  the  white  face  of  her  boy 
held  in  her  arms.  Then  a  sickening  sense  of 
utter  loneliness  swept  over  her. 

During  all  this  time  Cully  was  watching 
the  dying  embers,  and  when  the  fire  had  died 
down  and  all  danger  was  over,— only  the 
small  stable  with  its  two  horses  had  been  de- 
stroyed,—healed  the  big  gray  back  to  the 
pump,  washed  his  head,  sponging  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  housed  him  in  the  big  stable. 
Then  he  vanished. 

The  crowd  began  to  thin  out.  The  neigh- 
bors and  strangers  went  their  several  ways. 
The  tenement-house  mob  made  a  procession 
back  to  their  beds. 

McGaw  had  watched  the  fire  from  his  upper 
window  with  mingled  joy  and  fear— joy  that 


Tom's  property  was  afire,  and  fear  that  it 
would  be  put  out  before  she  would  be  ruined. 
He  had  been  waiting  all  the  evening  Jor  Crim- 
mins,  who  had  failed  to  arrive.  Billy  had  not 
been  at  home  since  supper.  So  he  could  get 
no  details  of  the  amount  of  the  damage. 

Mr.  Cully  Finnegan,  immediately  on  leaving 
the  big  gray,  had  dodged  behind  the  stable,  run 
rapidly  up  the  hill,  keeping  close  to  the  fence, 
and  had  come  out  behind  a  group  of  scatter- 
ing spectators.  Then  he  had  begun  a  series 
of  complicated  manceuvers,  mostly  on  his  toes?, 
lifting  his  head  over  those  of  the  crowd,  and 
ending  in  a  sudden  dart  forward  and  as  sud- 


piuam  It  C.  t.  ■tIMiAllT. 

«  BILLY  KICKED  AND  STRUGGLED,  BUT  CULLY  HELD  0N.» 

den  a  halt  within  a  few  inches  of  young  Billy 
McCaw's  coat-collar. 

Billy  turned  pale,  but  held  his  ground.  He 
felt  sure  Cully  would  not  dare  attack  him 
with  so  many  others  about.  Then,  again,  the 
glow  of  the  smoldering  cinders  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  him. 

Mr.  Finnegan  also  seemed  spellbound.  The 
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only  view  of  the  Bitioking  ruins  that  satisfied 
him  seemed  to  be  the  one  he  caught  over 

young  Mcflaw's  shouMer.  He  moved  closer 
and  closer,  sniffing  ahout  cautiously,  as  a  dog 
would  on  a  Lr.iii.  Indeed,  the  closer  he  got 
to  Billy's  coat  the  more  absorbed  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  view  beyond. 

Here  an  extraordinary  thing  happened. 
There  was  a  dipping  of  Cully's  head  between 
Billy's  legs,  a  raising  of  both  arms,  grabbing 
Billy  around  the  waist,  and  in  a  flash  the  hope 
of  the  house  of  McGaw  was  swept  off  his  feet, 
Golly  beneath  him,  and  in  fall  mn  toward 
Tom's  house.  The  bystanders  laughed;  they 
thought  it  only  a  boyish  trick.  Billy  kicked 
and  struggled,  but  Cully  held  on.  When  they 
were  clear  of  the  crowd,  Cully  shook  him  to  the 
ground  and  grabbed  him  by  the  coat-collar. 

«•  Say,  young  feller,  where  woz  youse  when 
de  tire  started  ?  » 

At  this  Billy  broke  ont  into  a  howl,  and  one 
of  the  crowd,  some  distance  off,  looked  up. 
Cully  clapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth: « iNone 
o'  that,  or  I  11  mash  yer  mug— see?*  stand- 
ing over  him  with  clenched  fist 


•  I  war  n't  nowheres.  Say,  take  yer  hands 
off  *n  me— ye  ain't—* 

« Ain't  I?  Ye  answer  me  straight  -see? 
—  or  1  '11  punch  yer  face  in.»  he  said,  tighten- 
ing his  grasp.  « What  wuz  youse  a-doin' 
w^en  de  circus  come  ont— an',  anoder  t'ing, 
what  's  dis  cologne  yer  got  on  yer  coat? 
Maybe  next  time  youse  climb  a  fence  ye  '11 
keep  from  spillin'  it,  see  ?  Oh,  I  *m  enter  ye. 
Ye  set  de  stable  afire.  Dat 's  what 's  de 
matter." 

« i  hope  1  may  die— 1  wuz  a-carryin'  de  can 
er  ker'sene  home,  an*  when  de  roof  fell  in  I 
wuz  up  on  de  fence  so  I  c'v'd  see  de  fire,  an' 

de  can  slipped—" 

«  What  fence  ?  »  said  Cully,  shaking  hira  as 
a  terrier  would  a  rat 

«  Why,  dat  fence  on  de  hill.» 

That  was  enough  for  Cully.  He  had  his 
man.  The  lie  had  betrayed  hira.  Without  a 
word  he  jerked  the  cowardly  boy  from  the 
ground,  vod  marched  him  strmght  into  tiie 
kitchen: 

«  Say,  Carl,  I  got  de  fire-bug.  Ye  kin  smell 
de  ker'sene  on  his  clones.* 
nlmdad.) 

F,  HopkinBon  SmUh. 


THE  FLIGHT. 


ALONG  the  lonely  mountain 
And  ^o\vn  the  du.sky  vale, 
He  took  by  scaur  and  tangle 
A  path  without  a  trail. 

No  bird  sang  on  that  journey. 
And,  piping  through  the  glade. 

No  brown  young  shepherd  harried 
From  son  to  happier  shade. 

There  was  no  wind;  the  tree-tops 
Seemed  frozen  on  the  sky: 

There  was  no  sound;  the  wild-woods 
Gave  forth  no  wild  thing's  cry. 

He  saw  no  foe  before  him, 
He  faw  none  in  the  rear, 

Yet  ever  seemed  to  hurtle 
The  wild,  avenging  spear. 


The  sunlight  made  his  shadow 
One  crouching  at  his  knees; 

The  darkness  hid  the  leering  face 
Of  hate  among  the  trees. 

He  thought  he  heard  low  whispers, 
Ancl  stealthy  foemen  glide, 

As  all  his  dark  pursuers 
Oosed  round  on  every  side. 

Yet  never  hand  was  lifted 
Against  him  in  that  place, 

And  never  grim  avenger 

With  him  stood  face  to  face. 

He  was  his  o\nti  sad  victim  r 
His  was  the  slayer's  part: 

For  ever  sped  the  arrow— 
The  sin  within  his  heart 

L,  Frank  To<dcer, 
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How  to  be  a  Coacressaiaii  alter  Electkm. 

EVERY  one  who  ha»  made  personal  efforts  to  induce 
Congress  to  take  action  upon  aome  queation  of  large 
publle  iiBportoMe  has  teM  MirpriMd  ud  diahMiiMMd 

by  the  lack  of  interest  which  the  average  congressman 
has  shown  in  hia  appeala.  There  are  a  few  membera  in 
both  boDsaswho  are  always  readj  and  williiif  to  help  in 

neb  causes,  bttt  the  ^rcat  mas.s  of  mcmhtTs  .'in>  either 
indifferent  or  passively  boetile.  They  really  take  no  in- 
terest in  these  matten,  beeanse  they  do  not  see  behind 
them  a  perceptibii',  concrct**  iw^dy  of  TOters  in  tiu-ir  own 
districts,  whose  support  will  be  infiueaced  by  their  con- 
doet  in  regard  to  tbem.  The  aTenm;*  coagressaaa,  as 
soon  as  he  is  elected,  begins  to  shape  his  course  in  the 
way  which  he  thiaka  most  likely  to  secnre  hia  reelection. 
He  bends  Ms  nifnd  entirely  upon  bis  own  district,  and 
divides  that  district  in  hut  mental  vision  into  blocks  of 
voters  whose  alisgiance  is  to  be  secored  on(j  by  careful 
attention  to  tiieir  mioas  demandsb  nad  caiefnt  avoid- 
ance of  all  offense  to  their  prcjudieei. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  becoming  a  public  servant, 
the  average  congressman  becomes  a  slave  to  hia  con- 
stituents. When  a  question  c«nn»»s  K-fiire  the  House  of 
which  he  is  a  member  he  does  not  ask,  •  Which  side 
of  this  is  right  and  just  and  best  for  all  the  people  ?  ■ 
but  « Which  side  can  I  take  and  thereby  get  the  iar* 
gest  number  of  votes  in  my  district  ?  »  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  lead  the  [people,  but  follows  them,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  For  the  sake  of 
placating  this  block  of  voters  he  stiilcfj  his  convictions 
on  one  question,  and  to  win  over  that  block  be  dodges 
and  trims  so  on  another  question  that  nobody  can  tell 
where  he  really  stands.  His  mind  is  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  this  personal  business  that  he  is  able  to  give 
little  thought  to  the  public  bnsineas  of  the  oonatij; 
hence  bis  iadifforenoe  towud  it  when  hia  snpport  is 
soughL 

Thns  it  cooMt  aboot  that  few  eongressnen  attain 

national  prominence  by  nnkiri^  Tt  tf  ^mselvcs  reputa- 
tions which  lift  them  above  their  fellows.  The  great 
>  of  people  take  no  intereet  in  the  sobjeeta  to  which 
con^n-iT-sTncn  devote  their  time  and  energ)-,  but 
they  do  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  large  questions, 
and  look  eagerly  to  see  what  position  individnal  nem- 

bcrs  hold  iii>on  them,  ncncrnlly  they  look  in  vain  so  far 
as  the  great  majority  of  congressmen  are  concerned. 
A  few  well'kttown  leaders  appesr  at  the  fnmt,  bnt 
scarcely  any  one  else  show.-^  a  li>  ;id.  The  result  is  that 
the  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  as  a 
wbote  is  an  incompetent  body,  and  when  election  day 
arrives  go  to  the  jxtlls  in  disgust  and  vot*^  to  give  the 
other  party  a  triaL  They  usually  do  this  in  such  an 
irresistible  mans  that  all  the  painstaking  efforto  of  the 
coBgfMBnan  to  keep  binself  ssoUds  witii  the  voten 


amount  to  nothing.  General  disgust  with  his  incumpe- 
tsocnovwooma  nU  iU  iadividoal  tmar  wMeh  ha  hss 

secured  by  his  absorption  in  petty  p^ditical  devit-e-s. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  invariable  failure  whkfa 
attends  this  policy  baa  not  long  ago  eonelaead  mmj 

intelli^'ent  innpressman  of  it.s  folly.  We  have  siH 
that  the  people  look  eagerly  for  decisive  action  by 
their  congrswmen  when  important  qoeotioiiB  am  udsr 
consideration,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Lik* 
all  other  nations,  we  are  hero-worshipers,  and  are  on  the 
wateb  for  heroes  whom  we  can  wonhip.  The  poor  s^ 
8titut*'s  with  which  we  are  com}>elled  to  put  up  at  times 
afford  pathetic  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  dcsin. 
Daring  tiie  bat  year,  especially,  a  great  ma  joritr  of  the 
people  of  the  coontry— the  entire  body  of  men  who  rep- 
resent ito  commercial  and  indostrial  stability  and  wealth 
—have  been  looking  witii  strtined  and  hun(?ry  eyes  for 
congressmen,  or  any  other  variety  of  statesmen,  who 
could  be  trusted  to  lead  us  out  of  our  currency  slongb 
of  despond,  but  they  have  found  not  one.  It  is  possible 
that  by  the  time  thsss  lines  reach  the  public  a  Mo«e» 
of  this  kind  may  have  revealed  himself  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. Let  us  hope  he  will,  and  we  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  if  he  does  he  will  be  bailed  with  joy  by  the 
country-,  ami  started  at  once  oo  the  rond  to  political 
eminence  and  glory. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previons  articloa  ia  tUs 
place,  the  jHviple  have  never  faileii  to  rewanl  cf'urage 
and  high  principle  in  public  life.  A  signal  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  the  career  of  the  late  Justice 
Lamar.  When  he  was  senator  in  1878,  the  legislature 
of  bis  State— Mississippi— passed  joint  resolutions  in- 
stmeting  Urn  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Re- 
."umption  Act  and  for  the  remonetization  of  silver.  Ht 
declined  to  do  so,  gave  the  reasons  for  bis  course  in  the 
open  Senate,  and  then  resigned  bis  seat  and  appealed 
to  the  people  of  the  State  for  judgment  on  his  cotinse. 
He  took  the  stump  and  explained  to  the  people  why  be 
thought  be  was  r%bt  and  the  Isgiatatare  wrons  ea  the 
financial  question,  and  made  the  cawpaigH  SO  completely 
one  of  education  that  at  ito  efaae  he  was  reelected  to 
the  Senate  by  the  new  legislatwe  onaaimonaly.  1W 

people  had  listened  to  him  attentively,  recognixi^J  in 
bim  a  true  leader  whom  they  were  willing  to  follov. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  if  all  onr  oongressneB  were  to 
take  this  course  on  public  questions  wr  >hould  have  a 
far  abler  body  of  statesmen  than  we  have  to-day,  and 
shonM  have  to  spend  far  less  time  In  ligbting  popalar 
delusions  or  «  crazes.*  SuppM.se  the  majority  of  South- 
ern and  Western  congressmen  had  followed  Mr.  Lamar's 
example  when  the  silver  qneetion  came  into  promineaee 
seventeen  years  ago.— had  gone  to  the  y)eople  and  had 
shown  them  the  truth  of  the  matter,  instead  of  follow- 
ing them  in  their  error  and  aggravating  their  delonka^— 
would  we  not  have  escaped  nearly  or  ^to  all  of  the 
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monetary  troublefl  from  which  we  have  goffered  and 
•nttill  auffering? 

Suppose,  farther,  that  there  should  appear  in  the  pres* 
ent  Congress  a  few  men  who  from  the  outaet  should  de- 
vote themselves  intelligently,  studionslj,  and  fearlessly 
to  the  adviK'acv  of  the  right  sHe  of  all  pjeat  public 
questiuoi^,  such  as  sound  finance,  a  refurmtni  currency, 
the  merit  tytUm^  fonat  preservation,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  a  non-partizan  sort  vitally  affecting  the  hapjii- 
jiess  and  welfare  of  tiie  wiiole  people,  and  the  true 
greataeM  and  glory  of  the  country :  does  anybody  doubt 
that  the  people  would  joj-fully  mlly  to  their  support, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  they  would  be  recognised 
aa  nstfoud  kwrifaw.  mrald  beeoow  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  highest  offiot^s  in  the  laml?  There 
can  be  no  question  whatever  of  this.  The  people  are 
yeaminfr  for  leaders,  and  mooning  becaiue  tiMjr  fad 
them  not.  Why  cannot  f»r<me  of  our  congressmen  Mo 
their  opportunity  in  this  situation,  and  improve  it? 

The  Craze  for  Publicity. 

It  ia  a  strange  thing  to  see  bow  deeply  certain  people 
of  onr  tine  lisre  bets  anritten  witli  ■  form  of  innnity 

which  may  Ik'  culle^l,  fur  want  of  a  dictionary  w(»rd, 
inibiicomania.  The  name  is  rather  ugly,  and  altogether 
irregular,  being  of  nixed  Latin  and  Groek  dMOont;  bat 
then  it  is  no  worse  than  the  thing  it  describes,  which  is, 
in  fact»  a  aort  of  mongrel  nadneaa.  It  has  aome  kiaahijp 
with  tin  Ronan  Cnadio'iB  paaaioa  for  ealebritjr  which 
Seneca  satirized,  and  not  a  little  likeness  to  the  petty 
ostoatation  of  Beau  Tibbs  at  which  GoMamith  laiighed 
kindly  in  London  a  century  ago.  Bat  in  our  own  day  tin 
disease  has  developed  a  new  .symptom.  It  is  not  enough 
to  h9  pointed  out  with  the  forefinger  of  notoriety:  the 
finger  most  be  stained  with  printer's  ink.  The  craving 
for  publicity  Is  aot  satisfied  with  anything  but  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers;  then  it  wants  a  column;  and 
finally  it  demands  a  whole  page  with  illustrations.  The 
delusion  consists  in  the  idea  that  a  8tldkiMlt4|aailti1yof 
this  kinil  of  notoriety  amounts  to  fame. 

It  is  astonifihing  to  observe  how  much  time,  energy, 
ingenuity,  money,  and  life  people  who  are  otbOTwiae 
qnite  sane  will  sjtend  for  the  sake  of  havinjj  their  namps 
and  unimporUknt  doings  chronicled  in  a  furm  of  print 
which  can  be  i<res«  n cd  only  in  private  and  very  incon- 
venient F:pmp-b<M)l<s.  In  KnulamJ.  where  they  have  a 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  •  tk^urt  Joumal,»  the  mania 
seems  lesa  difficnit  to  uaderetand.  Bv(  in  this  oonntiy, 
where  the  limit,«  of  the  «  smart  »  ?ft  .ire  confessedly  un- 
ileflned  and  indefinable,  changing  with  the  fluctuations 
of  the  stock-market  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  real  eatate^ 
it  impossible  to  conceive  what  benefit  or  satisfaction 
reasonable  beings  can  derive  from  a  temporary  enrol- 
ment among  the  aaalateiitt  at  fashkmable  weddinge, 
the  guests  at  luxurious  hanqvets*  or  the  monraen  at 
magnificent  funerals. 

Onr  wonder  increases  when  we  consider  that  there  is 
hardly  a  detail  of  private  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  which  is  not  now  r^arded  as  appropriate  for 
pablication.pfOTided  only  the  newspapers  are  pemnded 
to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  interest  of  the  public  is 
taken  for  granted.  Formerly  the  intrusion  of  reporters 
into  aneb  alfuis  waa  resented.  Now  it  is  their  ooca* 
wSmmI  Mgleci  to  intmde  whieb  eanaea  chagrin. 


If  we  could  suppose  that  all  this  was  only  a  i;ubtle 
and  highfr  vtlMd  node  «f  advertisement,  it  would  be 

comparatively  eacy  to  arrmmt  for  it.  There  would  be 
method  in  the  madness.  But  why  in  the  wurld  should  a 
man  or  a  woman  care  to  adTertise  things  which  are  not 
to  be  sold— a  wedding  trorweao.  the  det  or  iiions  of  a 
bedroom,  a  dinner  to  friendsi,  ur  the  fiuwfus  which  con- 
ceal a  coffin  ?  We  can  see  well  enough  why  a  dealer  in 
old  silver  should  be  pleased  at  having;  hi.4  wares  de- 
ti^ribed  in  the  newspapers.  But  what  interest  baa  Mr. 
Newman  Biggs  in  having  the  public  made  aware  of  the 
.splendor  and  solidity  of  his  plate?  We  can  understand 
why  a  Circassian  father  should  wish  to  have  his  daugh- 
tei'a  portrait  piibliBhed,  altboogh,  if  it  were  like  the 
printi<  in  our  daily  papers,  he  would  probably  he  disap- 
pointed in  its  effect  on  the  chances  of  a  good  sale.  But 
why  should  an  Americatt  fatbw  lilte  It  or  sabmit  to  it? 

Of  course  we  reoof^iiw  the  fart  that  there  is  .=such  a 
thing  as  public  life.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  sboold  accept  fmblfeltjr,  and 
even  seek  it  within  proper  limits,  so  far  a.<  it  may  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  socceas  in  their  work.  Authors 
and  artists  wish  to  have  their  books  read  and  their 
pictures  looked  at.  !>t;ite.snien  and  reformers  de.^ire  to 
have  their  policies  and  principles  discussed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  adopted.  Benefactors  of  mankind  wish  at 
least  to  have  their  schoids  and  hospit.;ils  and  libraries 
received  with  as  much  attention  as  may  be  needed  to 
make  them  nsefiil.  Bat  why  the  people  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  shonld  wish  to  have  their  lives  turned  inside 
oat  em  the  news-stands  passes  comprehension.  They 
solject  themselves  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  royalty, 
being,  as  Montaigne  saya,  •  in  all  the  daily  actions  of  life 
encircled  and  hemmed  in  by  an  importunate  and  tedious 
nnltitade,*  without  any  of  its  compensations.  They 
are  exposed  by  their  own  fantastic  choi<  e  to  what 
Cowley  called  la  quotidian  ague  of  frigid  impertin- 
ences,' and  they  get  nothing  for  it  but  the  disadvaa- 
tafje  nf  being  talked  about.  Tlie  result  of  their  labors 
and  sufferings  is  simply  U>  brinp  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  certain  William  Kenrick.  LL.  D.,  of  whom  old 
?amuel  .Tohn.«on  .said.  »?ir,  he  is  one  of  those  who  have 
made  them^lveti  public  without  making  themselves 
known.* 

But  if  we  are  inclined  to  be  scornful  of  the  vaparies 
of  pubiicomania,  this  feeling  must  surely  he  i<ufU.>aed 
into  something  milder  and  more  homane  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  unhappy  state  of  mind  to  which  it  reduces 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  it.  They  are  not  as  other 
men,  to  whom  life  is  sweet  for  its  own  sake.  The  feasts 
to  which  they  are  bidden  leave  them  hungry  unless  their 
presence  is  recorded  in  the «  Daily  Eavesdropper.*  They 
are  reetless  in  tbeir  sammer  reet  unlesa  their  cemloga 
and  ^'iiinns  an-  jirinted  in  the  rhronicle  nf  fa.shionable 
intelligence.  Their  new  houses  do  not  please  them  if 
the'oewspaper  fails  to  give  saSeient  space  to  the  an- 

nouncement  that  they  are  ■  at  home  ».  It  is*  a  mi.-<erable 
condition,  and  one  from  which  all  obscure  and  happy 
persons  sboold  pny  to  be  delivered. 

There  is.  however,  a  j^reat  cons(dation  for  true  lovers 
of  humanity  in  the  thought  that  the  number  of  people 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  insaiiiiy  la  an  ineonMe  fairn 
is  compacatinlr  smalt  Tbej  m^  a  great  noises  lika 
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Edmtmd  Borka's  company  of  grasshoppers  under  a  leaf 
in  a  icM  whnrr  a  thousanti  cattlf  art'  iiuitily  feeding; 
but,  after  ail,  the  great  sileut  are  in  the  major- 

ity. The  eomiBon  sense  of  mankind  agrees  with  the 
poet  Horace  in  bis  exeeJlent  praise  of  the  jof>  of 
retirement: 

SeeMtom  iter,  «t  faUentiesemtta  liUe. 

One  of  the  best  antidoi.  s  and  cures  of  the  craxe 
for  publicity  is  a  love  of  poetry  and  of  the  things  that 
belong  to  Roetry— the  beauty  of  nature,  the  sweetnetw 
and  splendor  of  the  common  human  affectiona,  and  tho(-L- 
high  thoughts  and  un-^elfiah  aspirations  which  are  the 
enduring  treaauros  of  the  bouI.  It  ia  good  to  remem- 
ber  thai  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  things  that  can 
ever  come  to  us  cannot  possibly  be  news  to  the  puMic. 
It  19  good  to  find  the  zest  of  life  in  that  part  of  it  wliit  h 
does  not  need,  and  will  not  bear,  to  be  advertised.  It 
is  good  to  talk  with  our  friends,  knowing  that  thpy  will 
not  report  m;  and  to  play  with  the  children,  knowing 
that  no  one  is  looking  at  us;  and  to  eat  our  meat  with 
gladness  anii  sin^'Icricss  nf  heart.  It  is  pnvd  to  recog- 
nize that  the  object  of  ait  true  civilization  ia  that  a 
man's  house,  rich  or  poor,  shall  he  his  castle,  and  not 
his  dime  mn-o  im.  It  is  good  to  enter  into  thp  spirit  of 
Wordeworth's  noble  jMonet,  and,  turning  back  to  « the 
good  oM  eaasM  tiiaak  God  for  those  safoKnards  of  the 

private  lifo  which  still  presen-e  in  m  many  homes 

Our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pore  religion  hreethlng  bonaehold  laws. 

The  Bttks  el  Vacbtlat. 

Op  the  large  sports,  outflide  the  field  of  athletics,  which 
have  stirred  thi'  jiulscs  of  nu  n.  there  is  only  one  which, 
according  to  thu  st^'\udurds  und  tastes  of  the  present 
time,  may  be  called  a  noble  sport.  Those  that  are 
brtit'i!,  like  imtjiHam  and  bull-finhling.  nre  now  pen- 
tsrally  iiuld  to  he  ignoble,  and  tho.H«  Uat  .stimulate  the 
gambling  passion  of  the  age  are  more  or  loss  defrad- 
in^; ;  it  is  only  yachting  which  in  the  realm  of  lar^je  5por( 
continues  tu  raise  men  to  a  .sense  of  self-mastery  and  a 
mastery  of  nature's  forcee,  with  no  other  aim  than  the 
crowning  of  enulatioD  with  the  laurel  of  honorable 
victory. 

Yachting  is  tiie  large  sport  aboro  all  others  in  which 

the  unquestioned  honesty  of  the  C(intt',*{-ant,<  is  a  pri- 
mary matter  of  couree.  With  the  gambling  sports  it  is 
different.  They  are  to  some  extent  hedf^  about  by 
rule?:  madL-  for  the  jiurpose  nf  keeping:  the  rnntestants 
and  their  employees  within  the  bounds  of  fair  dealing. 
It  is  true  that  men  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor  engage 
in  them,  but  the  majority  nf  thn  devotees  who  follow  the 
sport  as  gamesters  are  satisfied  with  what  ie  iutown  as 
gamblers'  honor.  With  them  an  impntation  of  f^ud 
leaves  no  stab  on  the  ^rt  if  the  charge  ctntet  be 
proved. 

Bat  in  yachting  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal  cap- 
sizes the  pleasure  of  the  contest.  Its  rules  do  not  as- 
sume the  liability  of  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  lines 
of  boaonble  conduct;  they  provide  merely  for  a  basis 
of  meaanrement  by  which  the  relative  force  of  the  con- 
testants may  be  determined,  and  for  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  rights  of  way,  so  that  accidents  may  be 
avoided,  or,  if  they  occur,  may  be  accurately  charged  to 
somebody's  account.  TheyproTideforarsmeasnrement 


in  case  an  oppoaeiil  fhialts  a  mistake  bM  boM  oade  ia 

the  intricate  computation,  or  through  negligenr<».  IVt 
prescribe  that  the  •  trim  >  shall  not  be  altered,  and  that 
certain  minor  adjustmeats  shall  not  be  made.  witUe  a 
fixed  space  of  time.  In  effect  everj'thin;?  is  l»-ft  to  tlir 
honorable  disposition  of  the  contestants,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  that  fact  a  wluier  of  a  prise  mekee  fofmal 

ncknowledpnient  before  takin^r  it  that  ho  ha.s  a>lhere<i 
to  the  rules.  In  match  contests  an  owner's  represent*- 
tive,  with,  perhaps,  a  member  of  the  g«»vertiing  eem- 

mittiv.  saiK^  on  eai  h  yarhl,  not  for  fhi-  piirfxis.-  of  spy- 
ing a  puiisible  propensity  to  alter  ballast  or  gain  aa 
advantage  by  none  raffenioas  bit  of  emartaess  «r 
me.inni  ss,  !mt  to  observe  frojti  the  point  of  view  of 
each  contending  yacht  mistakes  as  to  the  course,  oh- 
ataclee  that  may  unexpectedly  appear,  and  aceidante 
which  fr  nn  the  nature  of  the  aport  an  alwajn  to  he 
apprehende<i. 

In  yachting  the  responsibility  for  a  diaiicmorable  ae* 

tion  cannot.  shifted  from  an  owner,  in  ciiarge,  to  hs 
officers  and  crew.  The  latter  have  it  in  tbeir  power  ta 
wealcen  a  stay  or  a  rope,  or  to  do  some  malicioai  injory 
calculated  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  a  yacht;  but  ther 
can  do  nothing  outside  the  strict  perfunnance  of  tbeir 
duty  which  would  give  their  yacht  an  advantage  over  s 
rival.  The  discipline  essential  to  the  successful  handlitK 
of  a  great  yacht,  no  less  than  the  mechanical  facti>rs 
involved,  precludes  the  possibility  of  effective  disboc- 
esty  by  subordinates.  So  if  a  greater  insult  than  ao 
imputation  of  personal  dishonesty  could  be  offered  t/>  a 
yacht-owner,  it  might  be  conveyed  in  a  va^e  charge 
that  his  officers  and  crew  had  assumed  thtreqNNiailnlify 
of  cheating  in  his  behalf.  That  not  one  man  among  % 
large  crew  would  be  found  willing  to  safeguard  lix 
honor  of  an  employer  wodd  he  a  safipoellioin  fuMe 
preposterous. 

Under  the  moral  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  sport 
of  yachting  an  unsportsmanlike  suspicion  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  a  dishonorable  action.  A  racht-'man  who 
lodges  a  suspicion  uf  dishonesty  against  a  contestant  k 
in  honor  bound  to  rest  from  the  contest  There  eo«Id  be 
no  tru*»  Pp»>rt  in  stu  h  a  maU  h.  Somebody  must  be  ruled 
out—either  the  accused  as  a  dishonest  yacht«inaa,  w 
the  aoenser  aa  being  in  a  state  of  mind  iaconaistesit 
with  honorable  competition.  If  the  accuser,  from  easy 
notions  of  other  people's  sense  of  honor,  slMmid  fail  Xo 
see  the  impropriety  of  racing  with  an  unputatioa  of  da> 
honesty  in  the  balance,  the  rofjatta  >  ommitteo  ought  to 
act  instantly  and  with  decision.  Investigation  ought 
exculpate  the  accused,  but  that  wonld  not  of  itadf 
exonerate*  the  .-u-cuser;  to  proceed  with,  a  r^intest  under 
thoee  conditions  would  be  to  invite  disorder,  for  a 
yachtsman  capable  of  an  tuuportamanlihe  eospicioa 

would  be  prone,  in  ea,'^e  of  defeat,  to  find  other  .^it-t^r.  ^ 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  in  the  end  to  revive  the  cli&rge 
of  dishonesty  as  a  cloak  for  his  chagrin.  A  committee 
which  would  allow  such  an  incidi-nt  in  >aehting  to  be 
smoothed  over,  either  out  of  mistaken  courtesy  to  a 
guest  or  to  save  a  great  contest  from  collapse,  would 
not  be  equal  to  its  duty,  and  would  men  ly  run  the  ri-k 
of  exchanging  an  uafortooate  failure  for  a  diagracefal 
fiasco. 

In  a  common  respect  for  fiport.smanlike  honor,  inter- 
national  jmchting  has  shed  a  new  luster  on  the  naaftiesl 
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bdMritaiiM  of  BtagUrimMB  rad  Amerieaiii;  but  if  Um 

sport  muat  be  conducted  according  to  the  ethics  of  the 
race-course,  with  auspicions  of  unfaimeas  and  nnmuily 
bickerings,  we  believe  the  yachtsmen  of  both  conotries 
would  prefer  to  know  that  the  Amerva'i  cup,  and 
all  other  international  trophieit  ware  lying  at  tha  bofc> 
torn  of  the  sea. 

A  Model  Dramatic  Performance. 

Thb  r»iCi»nt  performanco  in  this  city,  by  6ii  Henry 
bring.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  London  Lyceum  com- 
pany, of  Mr.  fomyn.s  Carr's  play  <i  King  Arthur*  wan 
a  complete  demonstraliun  of  the  falsity  and  absurdity 

of  ttM  varkras  pleaa  adraneed  by  the  majority  oar 

so-called  managers  in  extenuatii^n  of  their  failure  to 
provide  wholesome  and  rational  entertainment.  These 
antocnii  of  the  footlighta  claim  that  they  are  obifged 

to  cater  to  the  public  t&ttte;  that  there  is  no  popular 
demaad  for,  or  appreciation  of,  the  s«riuua,  poetic,  ro- 
naatie,  or  literary  drama;  Ibat  tbey  produce  Ibe  beat 
plays  to  ]be  had  in  the  market;  and  that  they  cannnt 
jtutly  be  held  reeponaible  lor  the  lack  of  able  play- 
wrig^aBdeoapataBtaeton.  Tha  exact  merse  of  alt 
this  i.^  the  fact.  .\.s  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
articles  on  this  subject,  the  public  has  no  voice  in  the 
aeleetioB  of  the  tiMatrieal  iKaaelbafera  it»  bat  iatail- 
ably  patroni7.e8  the  bei^t  di.thes.  of  what^^ver  kind  thoy 
may  happen  to  be;  whereas  our  managers,  with  very  few 
Moeptiow*  do  not  haov  good  from  bad,  have  no  tnde* 
pendence  of  judjfnu'nt,  and  are  absolutely  terrified  by 
aaything  like  originally  on  the  part  of  an  unknown 
author.  They  have  diMoanged  native  writen  by  im- 
porting  nearly  all  their  plays  from  Paris  or  lyondtm, 
and  have  stunted  the  artistio  growth  of  young  actors  by 
a  eyetem  which  debar*  them  largely  from  opportonittm 
of  ;ir  ;|  .  r  training. 

if  i>ir  Ueuy  Irving  had  been  a  manager  of  thia  kind, 
fantand  of  being  a  man  <rf  force,  ambition,  and  faitoK 
lect,  devot^I  to  his  profession  and  resolved  to  eetab- 
lish  its  right  to  a  place  among  the  arts,  ^e  would  not 
now  be  the  most  famous  actor  playing  at  this  time,  as 
he  undoubtedly  is.  in  spite  of  his  faults;  nor  would 
the  London  Lyceum  be  the  only  real  dramatic  school 
worth  talking  about  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
What  is  and  what  has  been  the  aecret  of  his  success  ? 
Not  his  dramatic  geniu.s,  for  no  artor  of  his  eminence 
has  owed  so  little  to  natural  in.spiratiun.  Not  inherited 
fame,  for  he  is  the  first  of  his  family  to  win  renown  uptm 
the  stage.  Not  chance,  for  his  upward  progress  has 
been  slow  and  steady,  and  from  the  first  he  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune.^.  Th0  rimpile  explanation 
is  that  he  ha.-?  had  faith  in  the  eagerness  of  the  public 
to  patronize  the  best  work,  and  courage  enough  to  act 
opoa  bin  eonvletioni.  Thin  may  sound  like  a  tmiim,  hot 
H  is  one  that  cannot  bp  insisted  upon  t«o  strongly. 
There  never  was  an  actor  who  has  been  assailed  more 
vigonmsty  or  mora  iieralBtently  by  tha  critiM  than  ha. 
Hi.^  wamieMt  admirers  must  admit  that  he  ha.^  es.viyed 
characters  for  which  he  is  unfitted  physically  and  tem- 
peruMBtally;  aad  yet,  in  spite  of  oeeasioBal  paiaonal 
fail'i"'^.  hi.^  managerial  cart»er  ha."?  been  one  lOOg  and 
unbroken  record  of  triumphant  prosperity. 

Many  of  dm  most  striking  diaiactsristies  of  Ms 
liberal  and  enlightened  theories  of  naaagssMBi  wsra 
Vol.  U.-80. 


exemplified  in  his  representation  of  sKing  Arthar,» 

which  was  a  delight  nut  only  to  cultivated  men  and 
women,  bub  (o  the  great  mass  of  fairly  intelligent 
theater-goers.  The  public  crowded  the  house  at  every 
performance,  although  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  seats 
had  been  nearly  doubled.  Yet  it  appealed,  not  to  that 
love  of  the  morbid,  the  sensational,  the  grotesque,  or  the 
vulgar  which  is  supposed  by  our  modem  managers  to 
dominate  the  popular  mind,  but  to  the  natural  admira- 
tion, common  to  mankind  at  large,  of  what  is  beautiful, 
romantic,  poetic,  heroic,  or  ennobling.  If  the  play  had 
been  presented  through  the  coml)ined  efforts  of  a  check- 
book, a  dry-good.s  hou.^e.  a  dec(jrator,  and  the  ordinary 
stage  manager  only,  the  appeal  probably  would  have  Iwen 
made  in  vain;  altigether  too  much  would  have  been  left 
to  the  imagination.  Sir  Henry  Irving  knew  buw  to  sur- 
round  the  personages  of  the  playwright  with  the  atao- 
f^phere  and  spirit  of  the  place  and  period  to  which  they 
were  assigned.  To  secure  all  possible  accuracy  and  con> 
sistency  in  tin  designs  of  the  costomsa  and  scenery  he 
employed  the  services  of  one  of  the  greate.st  expert.'  in 
such  matters— iiir  Edward  Bume-Jones.  For  the  inci- 
dental arasie,  nsad  with  ssch  adfltirable  effaet,  ha  want  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  gifted  of  modern  composers, 
Arthur  SuUivan.  To  the  general  preparation  be  contrib- 
atsd  Ills  own  extraordinaiy  faitalligMica  and  energy,  bis 
keen  sense  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  effect,  and  his  in- 
tense appreciation  of  the  value  of  minute  detail.  The  re- 
adt  was  an  satertaiament  of  the  meat  excellence  in  aU 
\U  di.stinctive  features,  whether  literary,  artistic,  or  the- 
atrical. More  than  one  of  those  beautiful  stage-pictures 
will  Kts  long  in  the  memory  of  tiwse  who  witnessed 
them.  The  scene  a'  it.r  magic  mere,  w  ith  its  background 
of  rugged  rock  and  glimpses  of  darkened  landscape,  its 
stom^tonds  streaked  with  red,  its  choros  of  spirits, 
and  the  flashing  bruMil  i  Fxcalibur »  ri.sing  from  the 
flilver  waters,  was  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  romance 
and  mystidsm.  through  which  the  figuna  of  Jfsrfta  and 
the  King  moved  with  majestic  effect.  What,  again, 
could  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  play 
than  the  noble  and  picturesque  hall  at  Cunelot,  with  its 
groups  of  Inlghts  in  clanking  armor,  and  the  fluttering 
array  <^  pennons  encircling  Arthur's  throne  ?  The  whole 
iMog  wss  instinct  with  the  very  breath  of  chivalry. 
Certainly  no  lovelier  woodland  fetors  than  that  of  the 
*  Queen's  Maying  »  was  ever  set  on  any  stage,  white  the 
final  tableau  uf  the  «  Passing  of  Arthur,*  fit  conclusion 
to  so  refined  and  imaginativa  a  pagoaat,  waa  a  triumph 
of  theatrical  illu.-iion. 

In  this  rich  and  appropriate,  but  never  profuse  or 
gaudy,  setting  the  literary  and  poetic  qualities  of  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr'.s  scholarly  and  elevated  play  found  perfect 
expre88ion,while  the  dramatic  elements  were  duly  empha- 
sissd  aad  interprated  by  a  company  of  experisMad.  bnt 
not  brilliant  players,  drilled  in  the  observance  of  the 
nicestcooperation.  It  was  this  delightful  harmony  of  pur- 
poseaad  adiiereoMBt  thatacusMtated  tha  eham  of  the 
performance,  quite  a.M  much  a.^  the  noble,  tender,  courtly, 
and  pathetic  Arthur,  or  the  charming  and  sympathetic 
fritiMSsre  of  Miss  BUen  Tenr. 

The  potency,  versatility,  and  profound  in.'^ight  of  the 
actor  have  won  for  him  present  and  lasting  renown. 
His  lama  as  a  naaagsr  will  be  still  mors  eadariag,  for 
ha  wiU  teava  baUad  him  a  standard  bf  whicb  his  svc- 
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ceflion  will  be  jadged  long  after  he  baa  retired  from 
the  Boene.  He  has  proved  that  maaagenieiit  ia  an  art, 
not  a  ■peenlation,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  atage  is 
Mt  00^  pnetieabte,  but  imamtAj  profttaMa. 

The  Effect  of  Lmtt»  Meu  an  Snail  Mia*. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  p^Tchological  studies 
ia  the  effect  of  a  large  idea  apon  a  small  mind.  A 
large  idea  entering  a  large  mind  balances  and  dignifies 
it;  its  effect  upon  a  small  mind  is  often  completely  up- 
setting. The  man  beoomea  intellectualljr  top-heavy  and 
unsteady. 

When  one  baoonM  obaervant  of  this  phenomenon  he 
finds  much  to  amuse,  and  again  much  to  deplore.  He 
is  amused,  for  instance,  to  notice  the  results  of  this 
overloading  throughout  a  long  career.  Where  a  subject 
is  thus  acted  upon  by  a  succession  of  ideas,  each  em- 
bodying an  important  truth  which  the  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  carryin^c.  his  receptivity  to  impression  proves  to 
be  his  bane.  The  sudden  realization  for  the  first  time 
of  a  fundamental  principle  makes  a  monomaniac  of 
bin.  Another  sudden  realization  of  still  another  fiUldft* 
mental  print       ami  ho  i?  piiinning  off  at  a  new  tangent. 

But  there  are  times  when  this  effect  of  large  ideas 
upon  little  minds  is  most  mischievous  and  deplorable. 
Thus  is  bred  the  race  of  incurable  cranks  in  philosophy, 
theology,  art,  and  politics.  The  word  ■  crank  »  has  l>een 
malieiously  misused  for  pupQaee  of  cynical  ridicule; 
but  tt  ia  too  daacripthre  a  naoM  to  ba  aet  aaide.  Tbe 


congenital  crank  ia  always  started  on  his  career  of 
inutility  by  thia  application  of  a  big  idea  to  a  saaD 
brain.  The  moat  tiring  thing  aboot  him  is  his  self-com- 
plaeMM7»  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  tiia  fact  that  better 
men  have  been  miscalled  hjbiaownaooarsteljr  deaei^ 
ttve  cognomen. 

A  large  half  truth  is  as  upsetting  to  a  small  intellect 
as  a  whole  truth.  A  half  truth  in  such  a  mind  rapidly 
turns  into  a  complete  lie,  and  the  poor  brain  throbs  and 
shrills  on  like  millst-mi  s  (grinding  air. 

Such  a  description  of  certain  psychological  phenom- 
ena should  perhaps  be  illustrated  with  actual  incidents 
Bot^  after  all,  the  statement  will  give  satisfaction  to 
more  persons  without,  than  with,  such  illustrations.  H'>- 
tory  is  full  of  facts  which  go  to  prove  the  thesis  aiui 
each  reader  will  remember  cases  which  fall  in  vilh  bit 
own  theories  ami  prejudicfs.  Ami  as  for  the  present, 
every  community  ti  ems  with  illustrations;  ibey  are  so 
mmerous  and  bo  clone  at  hand  tbat  tbe  eap  will  find 
more  heads  to  fit  if  the  latter  are  unnamfnl  than  if 
were  possible  to  point  them  out  with  individual  minat«^ 
Bess. 

It  should  be  rempmborofl  that  few  men  have  done 
their  whole,  fearles^s  duty  in  the  community  without  at 
some  time  being  mistaken  for  fanatics  and  cxaaki.  BM 
this  does  not  diminish  the  danger  to  which  a  commu- 
nity is  subjected  when  some  of  its  most  welUmeaaiag 
citizens  betray  a  tendency  to  eceeatricity,  owtac  ^  tht 
impingiqg  ef  boge  tboo^ta  on  anaU  iataUaeti. 
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Tke  PHgM  ef  the  Arid  Wert. 

THE  eonqnest  of  arid  Ameriea,  aa  oatiiaed  fa  the  Iby 
Century,  will  acareely  be  realized  unless  there  is 
an  early  and  radieal  reform  in  eziating  land  laws.  If 
tbeee  arid  waatee  an  to  be  ehaoged  into  fertile  fleMa; 

if  those  who  pive  their  labor  and  means  to  the  work  of 
reclamation  are  to  have  an  adequate  reward;  if  the 
irrigated  hooM  ia  to  have  the  aame  aeenrity  aa  that  in 
ri'unons  of  abundant  rainfall,  then  there  must  be  laws 
and  institutions  in  conformity  with  physical  conditions 
and  indnatriat  needs.  Thia  ia  not  tbe  eaae  at  preeeat. 
The  e.xtension  of  irrigation  has  been  marked  by  contin- 
uous controversies  and  disastrous  litigation  over  water 
rights.  Throughont  the  entire  arid  region  the  nature  of 
these  rights  is  as  yet  involved  in  confusion  and  uncer- 
taintyt  if  not  open  controversy.  The  adoption  of  the 
doctrine  of  ownerahip  of  water  apart  from  land,  already 
recognized  in  more  than  half  of  the  arid  .'>tat«'s  and 
Territories,  makes  it  a  apecolative  commodity,  and 
threatens  its  users  with  ezaetiona  which  no  lover  of  faia 
country  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction. 

Thus  far  this  conqueet  haa  been  one  of  apoliation  aa 
well  aa  development.  WWk  tha  erestiaiB  at  bonea  baa 


gone  the  destruction  of  the  mountain  forestis  upon  which 
their  prosperity  largely  depends.  Not  since  the  atrife 
beivaaa  the  herdsnea  of  Abraham  and  Ibe  berdimea  ef 
Lot  baya  there  been  more  sprinns!  contests  over  ran>:e 
righta  than  thoee  now  prevailing  in  many  sections  over 
the  poaeeasioD  of  the  free  grazi  ng-lands— eontaets  wbkb 
cannot  be  ended  like  the  biblical  one,  hocmi-;*?  tbaia  il 
no  unoccupied  land  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

Tbeaeevih  have theirorigin  in  inadeqaate  land  lawa. 
The  attempt  to  extend  to  this  region  the  of»eration  .-f  a 
land  system  framed  for  a  region  of  abundant  nuafaU, 
Snoring  the  ehangaa  in  climatie  eonditlona,  ia  ao  aeri* 
ous  an  error  that  the  be-^t  results  are  impossihlc.  It 
prevents  the  best  use  of  either  irrigable,  forest,  or  gras. 
ing-lands,  and  by  ignoring  wholly  tbawatar«Bpply  opens 
the  way  for  endless  abuses.  The  trntb  of  the.^e  state- 
ments can  best  be  shown  by  c<MiaidariMg  aacb  of  tbaat 
elaaaea  of  land  aaparately. 

IRRIGABLE  LANDS. 

About  one  tenth  of  tbe  arid  region  can  ba  reeMmed. 

The  ultimate  percentage  will  depend  upon  the  metbods 
employed  to  secure  tbe  conaervation  and  proper  naa  of 
tiie  tratar-snpply.  Tbe  mocaaa  and  prosperity  whkk  a^ 
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tnd  ifalmelaimtioB  trill  depMid  hfipftly  on  Am  uetbods 

mployed  in  its  distribution  and  control. 

Tlie  hifttory  of  irrigation  shows  that  to  prevent  abases 
water  rights  mast  iolNro  te  tih«  Undaad  paaawith  huid 
titles.  It  is  only  where  the  irrigated  home  controls  both 
eleneBtaof  fertility  that  success  is  assured.  Successful 
hud  lam  laast  recognize  Oeaa  facts,  b  disrefard  of 
manifest  requirements  and  of  the  teaching  of  experience, 
we  have  a  land  qptem  whieh  divorces  them  at  the  ont- 
set.  The  pobtw  land  nt  the  arid  region  belongs  to  the 
General  Government;  the  water-supply  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  several  States.  Title  to  land  comes  from 
the  nation;  title  to  water  from  the  State.  No  right  to 
water  goes  with  a  land  ptleBt.  Each  arid  State  has  • 
different  law  governing  water  rif^hU^,  and  in  aOM  SIB 
the  titles  adequate  or  satisfact<:>ry. 

Under  the  present  land  system  there  is  neither  super- 
vision over  the  location  of  canals,  limitation  of  their 
numb«r,  or  prutectiun  fur  the  investments  made  in  their 
coostnetioa.  As  a  result,  canals  are  improperly  located 
and  streams  are  nft«n  notoriously  over-appropriated.  A 
visitor  to  St.  Vrain  Caiion,  Colorado,  will  find  three  ca- 
nals learisf  tbe  east  side  of  the  etnaa,se  near  eaeh 
other  thn»  u  stone  can  be  thrown  across  the  whole. 
They  par.iilel  each  other  for  miles,  reclaiming  a  region 
vhieb  eooM  have  been  watered  eqnaify  from  a 
single  channel.  It  needs  no  acquaintance  with  irrigation 
to  recognize  Uie  waste  of  money  in  constructing  three 
eanals  instead  of  eae,  la  the  amtatenaiiee  of  thtee  bead- 
gates  and  supervih'ion  of  three  rlivrraions,  where  one 
would  have  served  every  purpose.  To  one  familiar  with 
the  sabjeot  the  enormons  less  of  water  fiiom  seepage 
and  evaporation  becomes  the  most  asrioQs  aril  of  this 
liaphazard  development. 

Ibis  is  Bot  an  Isolated  instaaee.  The  last  report  of 
the  State  engineer  of  Colorado  estimate.s  that  si.xty  per 
cent,  of  the  water  wasted  in  irrigation  is  due  to  the 
needless  nnltiplicity  of  canals.  Eighty-dveditdiesbsTO 
been  built  to  divert  the  water  of  the  stream  which  sup- 
plies the  capital  of  Wyoming.  Mine  months  in  tbe  year 
the  city's  appropriation  absorbs  Its  antba  flow.  The 
water  secured  by  the  other  eighty-four  appropriators  is 
entite^  aoeidentaL  One  of  the  iaigest  ditches,  which 
It  eost  ttonsSBds  of  dollars  to  constract,  has  never  se* 
enrsd  a  gallon  of  water  from  the  stream.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  ditebes,  with  the  money  spent  in  their  construction, 
are  not  only  wasted,  but  are  a  prolific  source  of  mischief 
in  promoting  water-right  controversies.  In  every  arid 
State  the  significance  of  these  facts  is  understood.  The 
importance  of  limiting  the  number  of  ditche-s,  and  the 
gain  which  would  come  from  their  location  according 
to  a  prearranged  plan,  are  fully  a]>preciated ;  but  so  long 
ad  there  i.s  no  hx'al  control  over  public  land,  i^tat*  au- 
pervbion  is  impos.sib!e. 

Under  the  present  land  system  much  of  the  best  land 
and  the  largest  rivers  are  unused.  Tbe  Platte,  Yellow- 
atOBO,  Missoari,  Snake,  and  Colorado  an  all  examples  of 
the  extent  of  our  wasted  resources.  This  is  because  of 
lacic  of  protection  for  tbe  money  required  to  divert  and 
distribute  their  waton.  Small  streams  can  he  diverted 
by  individuals,  but  cooperative  effort  or  corporate  capi- 
tal is  required  to  control  a  river.  The  outlay  thus  made 
nuwthafetnnadbytheiiaaof  thawater*  Itcaa bain- 
sand  only  bj  nssnrbg  fha  laad  nndar  caaab  for  aetnal 


cnltivstors  of  tbe  soil  and  nsem  of  water.  Bseept  when 

provided  f<>r  in  land.s  under  State  control,  there  is  no 
way  of  insuring  this  result.  Tbe  homestead  law  does  not 
require  reclamation,  bat  only  nominal  residence  for  a 
brief  p>eri(xl.  By  means  of  this  law  all  the  land  under  a 
canal  may  be  absorbed  by  specotatire  filings,  while  its 
builders,  deprived  of  Its  sotmce  of  rBraana  and  subjected 
to  heavy  ehsigss  for  maintenaaee.  an  diina  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

bitrinsieally  there  is  no  mon  meritorioos  or  secure 
inv^tment  than  tbe  coosb-oction  of  irrigation  works. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the  increa.se 
in  land  values  has  not  been  far  greater  than  tbe  c«Mt 
of  ths  work;  but  because  this  increase  does  not  go  to 
those  who  mako  the  outlay,  results  have  been  unsat- 
isfactory. In  all  the  West,  though  miliiwna  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  canak,  there  is  not,  tothawritoKs 
knowledge,  a  large  irrigation  work  built  to  water  public 
land  which  has  not  been  financially  diiuutroas  to  its 
builder.«i. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this  r  sriii'ion  of  affairs. 
There  are  tbou^ndii  of  home-aeekers  willing  to  occupy 
and  use  the  irrigable  lands,  and  to  pay  for  the  worka  to 
reclaim  them.  The  lands  should  be  resen'ed  for  them. 
The  remedy  is  simple,  ifo^  the  title  to  aii  irrifieMe 

THE  FOEEKT  LANDS. 

AtOHo  with  the  proper  manageoiMit  and  nse  of  tihe 

water-supply  is  the  problem  of  its  preservation.  It  is 
this  which  gives  value  to  the  forest  lands.  All  perennial 
streams  have  their  auiuesa  amoi^  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  It  is  also  in  this  region  of 
summer  fleets  that  the  timber  lands  are  found. 

The  head  waters  of  the  streams  are  covered  by  the  for- 
ests' cool  ing  shade ;  here  the  snows  are  held  and  the  waters 
retained  until  the  time  of  greatest  need  on  the  thirsty 
plains  below.  The  value  of  a  river  for  irrigation  de- 
pends not  on  its  yearly  discharge,  but  on  its  proper  dis- 
tribution. A  mountain  torrent  in  May,  if  followed  by  a 
dry  channel  in  August,  is  of  little  value.  Yet  this  is  the 
rssolt  which  will  follow  the  rsmofal  of  the  fensts  fkma 
our  mountain  slopes. 

The  great«Bt  menace  to  their  preservation  is  fire.  Tbe 
industrial  value  of  the  timber  ta^  as  a  role,  limited;  aad 
the  actual  use  of  a  century  would  be  less  than  the  de« 
atruclion  wrought  by  two  flres  witoeeaed  by  the  writer. 
Tbe  latter  of  theeodestnyed  AAyone  tiiM  ef  tbe  tim- 
ber along  the  eastern  slopi^  if  the  Rig  Horn  Mountain.-?. 
Id  the  thirty  days  during  which  the  lire  raged  there  waa 
greater  loes  tellwsvaiteble  waler<oapp^  vl  thisnghm 
than  will  be  replaced  hr  nil  tho  reservoin  eoostrnetsd 
within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 

The  qnsstion  to  be  solved  Is,  Oan  these  areas  be  pro- 
tected from  fire?  To  do  this  will  require  comprehensive 
action  and  adequate  governmental  supervision.  The 
forests  wfll  all  bedestroysd  befora  these  lands  pass  into 
the  hands  of  private  owners  and  have  their  preservation 
assured  by  the  incentive  of  self-interest  Left»  as  they 
BOW  are,  exposed  to  the  earalesBnesB  of  tonriste  and 
hunters  and  to  the  indifference  of  those  wing  them 
as  grazing-areas,  their  destruction  will  increase  with 
tha  f^dlitlsB  of  ImtsI  aad  the  settlement  of  tbe  lands 
below. 
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Tm  irrigmble  and  fnrMt  laads  eoniiriM  Imt  s  gmall 

fraction  of  the  arid  rej^ion.  Between  the  valley  which 
can  be  watered  and  tha  nonntain  snows  is  an  expanse 
of  bfll  sad  plain,  cmbraeinf;  nearly  one  third  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  no  agricultural  value  except  for 
the  pastungiB  it  afforda.  In  the  aggregate  this  is  very 
gratt  TheGvB  iloekrapportod  thereon  has  in  the  past 
constitoted  awvethan  half  the  taxable  wealth  of  Mftnl 
•rid  States,  and  han  (^van  •mpioyment  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  people.  Vwr  the  past  few  years  the 
press  of  this  region  ban  been  filled  with  accounts  of 
eonflieta  over  the  possession  of  this  ran^.  In  the 
aalomn  of  1894  flocks  of  sheep  driven  from  UUih  into 
Colorado  net  with  armed  resistanct;  from  the  settlers 
of  the  latter  State.  In  the  sprin^^  of  IH".),')  similar  re- 
sistance met  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  (rrazing-Und  of 
Gtlondo  bf  ikwka  from  Wyoming.  Eight  hundred  men 
wan  reported  as  under  nrmn  in  tlie  region  in  dii^pute. 
Rkt  aevaiml  months  there  WiUi  daily  danger  of  an  armed 
oonHieti  and  it  was  Anally  averted  by  an  a^eement 
which,  without  any  warrnnt  of  law,  divided  the  ocru- 
pancy  of  the  region  in  dispute  amoDK  the  warring 
factions. 

At  thp  last  session  of  the  Wyominp  legLslature  a  bill 
was  intruiiaced  making  it  a  miisMiiiuteanor  to  graze  sheep 
4HI  public  land  within  two  miles  of  the  booBdariaa  of  a 
settler's  home.  Although  the  Slate  has  no  control  over 
these  landii,  so  strong  was  local  feeling  that  it  came 
near  paaaing.  Siaea  ita  faihira  fane  baa  laigaly  taken 
the  place  of  law  in  aa  altaupt  to  praaeribo  bonndaries 
on  the  open  range. 

This  conditioB  readta  from  tiie  abaenoe  of  any  atatale 
providing  for  the  management  of  the  grazing-lands.  At 
present  they  are  an  open  common;  there  is  not  a  line  in 
onr  land  lawi  which  raoogBisea  their  existenoe  or  pro> 
vides  for  their  disposal.  Those  using  them  pay  nothing 
for  the  privilege,  either  to  the  8tate  or  the  nation,  nor 
do  they  obaarva  aniy  nilaa  aa  to  tba  limit  of  tawHoty 
ooenpied  or  the  number  of  animals  grazed  thereon.  The 
temptation  to  overstock  the  range,  to  maiw  the  most  of 
tho  pirqpent,  regardleaa  of  the  fatnn,  is  too  great  to  bo 
resisted.  While  the  owners  of  herds  of  cattle,  a.^  a  rule, 
observe  fixed  boundaries,  flocks  of  aheep  range  from 
OcogOB  to  Nobraaka  and  from  Ariaoaa  to  tho  Britiah 
pMsessions.  The  native  pa-sture.-^  are  grazed  over  un- 
til every  vestige  of  v^etation  disappears.  In  Eastern 
mendowB,  wbora  the  raeuperativo  foreea  ara  tenfold 
preat«r  than  those  of  the  arid  idainn,  rest  and  reseeding 
are  required:  they  are  much  more  necessary  in  a  region 
parcbed  in  anmaior  by  csontinnal  drongbt.  The  deatrae- 
live  efTeet.s  have  heoume,  therefore,  ton  marked  to  be 
mistaken.  Where  the  early  emigrants  to  California  and 
Utah  foaad  abtndant  rapport  for  their  teama  aad'at- 
tendant  lire  stock,  one  can  now  travel  a  day's  jmirney 
without  aecoring  support  for  a  single  animal.  Ten  years 
ago  nearly  oaa  milfion  cattle  vara  ratamed  for  taxation 
in  Wyonnng;  in  1894  only  cna  tUid  that  nnmbar  ware 
aaeened. 

In  many  placM  tho  profitable  cnMvation  of  Irrigated 
land  depends  on  the  preservation  of  the  contiguous 
pastorafe.  Lands  remote  from  railways  or  local  mar- 
kati,  aa  ia  noch  of  the  nelabnad  arai,  can  bo  prolt- 


ably  used  only  to  piwflda  Ika  wiatar  fbod-onpplj  for 

stock  grazed  on  the  open  ranfje  in  summer.  With  th-^ 
destruction  of  the  bttcr  is  loat  the  greater  part  oi  tbc 
value  of  the  irrigated  holdings,  and  in  auui|y  cranm  the 
possibility  of  occupying  them  at  all.  Becan?<?  of  this 
there  has  boen  gruwing  friction  between  those  having 
homes  of  this  character  and  the  ownera  of  p— *H^p 
flock.^  who  dit»regard  their  necc.=i.sitie9.  A  continnar^r 
of  the  pr««ent  policy  means  a  cuntinuance  of  the  war- 
fare for  paoaeesion,  and  the  ultimate  doftmetion  of  tha 
native  grasses,  with  all  that  it  impliw. 

Where  the  development  of  a  country  requires  that 
force  shall  take  the  plaoe  of  law,  wbora  tho  reward  oftai 
j^pent  in  the  creation  of  hrrme-s  and  addinptothff  country's 
permanent  wealth  is  endangered  by  a  porsait  which  im- 
provee  nothing,  dofolopa  notUnic  and  wbieb,  if  cca- 
tinaod  a  thotisand  years,  would  leave  this  refjion  less 
populous  and  productive  than  it  is  to-day,  a  change  ia 
ooBdItieBa  camot  bo  loo  awift  or  conpreiniiaiTo. 

The  arid  West  does  not  reflect  the  he.xt  t^ndencie? .  f 
irrigated  laiMla.  Onr  water  laws  are  inferior  to  those 
of  both  Canada  and  Analralia,  comtrtaa  in  wliid  the 
practice  of  irrigation  ia  of  more  recent  origin  than  w:th 
us.  The  time  has  come  for  a  more  adeqnate  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  tmportanoo  of  tUa  aabject,  and  for  >aH«mil 
prido  ia  aararlog  Um  boat  poaatUa  raanita. 

Cmaaaa.  Elvood  Mead^ 

Sim  Mnfitmr  (/  yfwoif; 

Were  Colonial  Bricks  Imported  froM  Baglo»4  f 

In-  The  Century  for  Deceml»er,  1894,  John  William- 
suu  Palmer,  in  his  article  ■  Okl  Maryland  Homeo  and 
Ways,*  says  that « here  (in  Maryland]  stood  tiie  stardy 
domicile,  broad  and  square,  built  qfhrirkx  hrrrught  o^rr 
from  ikgland  in  the  ships  that  came  for  tobaccos 
Now  Maryland  waa  aattled  ia  graat  maawuo  ^  Vii|ia. 
ian.<;,  and  Mr.  Palmer  repeats  only  wbat  la  dUTOBi  aa-aa 
accepted  tradition  in  Virginia. 

Bat  tnulitkinB  ara  Bot  hiatofy,  aad  if  Mr.  PkfaDer  baa 
any  facts  from  the  Maryland  record  =  r  i  upport  the 
tradition,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  what  they  an^ 
On  tho  oontraiy*  tho  facta  from  Ibe  Virginia  reoordi 
are  all  the  other  way.  In  spit*  of  the  tradition,  there 
is  not  a  case  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Vii;ginia  of 
bricka  imported  from  Ekigland. 

Indeed,  the  oVieolion  the  tradition  i.<  at  the  thresh- 
old. It  stands  to  reason  that  it  was  easier  to  ioa^oct 
brioloaabora  than  Mtk.  MoreoTor,  the  faaportatioB  ef 
settler.*  was  a  jiayin^  businesji,  since  for  every  immj- 
grant  there  were  allowed  fifty  acres  of  land  to  the  ia* 
portor.  Many  ahipa  went  to  England  yeariy  witii  to> 
bacco  from  Maryland  and  Yirpinia.  but  they  c.-ime  Ln  'k 
freighted,  not  with  brick,  but  with  immigraate,  servants, 
and  dry-goode.  Thereianolaekofbilla  of  lading  giving 

evidence  of  such  cartjoe.-?.  Solver  thoujjht  {set-nis.  to  repudi- 
ate the  idea  of  importing  across  3000  miles  of  water, 
in  the  tittle  voaaela  of  that  day,  a  commodity  lilw  bridt, 
which  in  damp  weather  would  alisorb  vast  quantities 
of  water,  endanger  the  vessel,  and  briag  no  adoqaate 
retnm. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  lack  of  kockI  brick  clay  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  the  truth  is  that  if  there 
waa  anything,  aftw  the  making  of  tobaeeo^  ia  whid  the 
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pUntoni  1NM  wen  vmed,  Ifciiw  in  ihe  maitag  «f  kriek. 

Bnt  I  mast  quote  the  iwords. 

Now  it  seems  that  brick  wa.'!  made  use  of  almost 
OMitenponiMonBtjr  with  the  first  aettlement.  To  quote 
the  Rer.  Alexandpr  WhiUker,  who  wrote,  in  1G12,  of 
Virginia:  «The  higher  ground  i«  much  lik«  the  moulds 
«f  FnuMA,  eby  and  nod  bring  proiiartionateljr  mixed 
tngpthf^r  at  the  top;  but  if  we  dig  any  depth  (a$  tre karr 
lUme  for  our  briek$)  we  find  it  to  be  red  clay,  full  of 
gUatering  apugleB^  (Jkmnfa  eGeneria  of  !!»  Bidled 
States,*  Vol.  II.  p.  T>94.)  Again,  in  the  *  New  Life  of  Vir- 
ginia,* published  by  authority  of  the  Council  of  Virginia 
si  LoBdon,  is  1612,  tliere  ii  this  etatenent: « Yon  aJMll 
know  that  our  Colonie  consisteth  of  seven  hundred  men 
at  leut,of«nndneart«  and  professions. . . .  The  Colonie 
ia  renofed  op  the  river  fuuracore  nflea  fortiier  beyond 
Jamestown,  to  a  place  of  higher  ground,  .^t^ong  and  de- 
feadbie.  .  .  .  Being  thus  invited,  here  they  pitch;  the 
apade  mn  fell  to  digging,  the  kiiek  num  Hnii  ikrir 
bricks,  the  Company  ctit  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring  out,  the  sawyers  to  uwing,  tbe  souldiers  to 
fortifying,  and  every  man  to  aomewhat* 

The  first  brick  houses  in  Amerira  rand©  by  EngH.«5h- 
men  were  built  at  Jamestown;  and  in  Aogoat,  1637, 
Alexander  Stoner,  who  calle  himeetf  «  brielcaiiilMr,*  took 
o'jt  ;i  ;iritent  for  an  acre  of  land  in  Jamej^town  Island, 
•  near  the  brick-kiln.»  That  the  soil  on  the  isl^d  was 
prime  for  naldng  brick  ia  shown  by  the  letter  of  tiie 
oevacil  in  IRfiT,  who,  when  the  king  required  the  fori 
»t  Old  Point  to  be  repaired,  argued  in  favor  of  that  at 
JsnestowB, «  which  hath  great  eomodity  of  Brick  Ttofe 
or  mudd  to  fortifye  w'*>  ail » (Sain?hury  MSS.).  The  fort 
at  Jamestown,  like  all  the  rest,  was  to  be  homework, 
maoB  in  ItiTS  tiiere  is  a  complaint  on  record  that  Hm  con- 
tractors,  Mr.  William  Drummond  and  Major  Theophilu.^^ 
Hone,  had « made  the  brick,*  but  had  not  erected  the  fort 
(General  Gonrt  1I8S.)  And  in  the  York  Connty  records 
there  i.i  a  suit  in  1(>7'.)  *  alK)ut  a  hou.se  for  the  saveguard 
of  the  bricks  made  upon  Col.  Baldry's  land  for  building 
Fort  James  at  Tyndall's  Pdints  (nowQlooeester  Point). 

In  1649  there  was  printed  a  little  tract  entitled  « The 
Descriptkm  of  Virginia  >  (poblisbed  ia  Force's  «  Tracts  »), 
wherab  it  is  stated  tliat  f  the  people  in  Virginia  have 
line  in  abundance  made  for  their  houses,  store  df  Brick 
made,  and  House  and  Chimnies  built  of  Brick  and  some 
wood  high  and  fair,  covered  with  Shingell  for  Tyles;  yet 
HbBj  have  none  that  make  them  [tiles],  wanting  work- 
men; in  that  trade  the  Briekmakern  have  not  the  art 
to  do  it,  it  shrinketh.*  Cypress  shin^le.s  are  still  pre- 
ferred in  Virginia  to  clay  tile  for  roof.-^  of  dwellings. 
In  the  act  of  ItUi^  jtnividing  for  brick  )iouse.-<  in  .Tames- 
town,  not  only  are  «  brickmakers  »  mentioned,  but  the 
]Hrioes  for  « moulding  and  burning  Imcks.*  (Hening's 
Statotas.)  And  in  the  York  Conntr  reooids,  in  1692; 


John  Kingston,  ■  brickmaker,*  la  allowed  £7  agaiaat 

the  estate  of  Robert  R<-»oth  «  for  makeing  and  burning 
Bricks.*  In  the  inventories  of  dead  men's  personal  prop- 
erty there  an  several  mentions  of  ebriek  noolds*  ne> 
cessary  in  making  the  brick. 

The  three  great  public  buildings  of  the  colony  dur< 
ing  the  eighteenth  oentniy  were  the  college  of  Wiltlaaa 
and  Mary,  the  rapitol,  and  the  palace.  I  have  the  manu- 
script accounts  of  the  expenses  entering  into  the  erec- 
tion of  the  firsts  hot  among  then  I  cannot  tnd  any  evi- 
dence that  the  brick  vf^is  imported.  I  infer,  however,  from 
the  items  for  «  brick  moulds » that  the  brick  was  made 
on  the  spot  The  eoanaittee  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  rapito!  was  invested  w  'tf-  p nver  to  buy 
certain  materials  in  England;  if  brick  bad  been  one,  it 
weald  certainly  have  been  mentioned,  oontriboting,  aa  it 
did,  the  largo.=!t  element  in  the  t<truoture.  The  first  capitol 
building  was  burned  down,  however,  fifty  years  later,  and 
a  great  contest  arose  aa  to  its  fiitore  location.  Some 
were  for  aband  in-rg  Willianmburg  altogether.  Finally 
it  was  decided  Ui  rebuild  at  the  old  place,  and  in  John 
Bbif^  diaiy  we  lead:  c  Nov.  15  tl751].— Fhir.  Sksteon" 
fired  the  last  kiln  for  the  fapitxil.i  The  sans  flMt  Is 
noted  concerning  tbe  other  buildings. 

In  addition  I  nay  say  that  I  bave  carefnlly  examined 
the  files  of  the  Virginia  «  Gazette  »  for  three  years,  from 
1736  to  1739,  recording  the  ships  entered  ia  tiie  James, 
York^  Bappabannock,  and  Potomac  riven;  bnt  then 
is  not  a  single  cargo  of  brick  reported  in  all  that 
time,  except  one  of  100,000  brick  from  New  England, 
which  came,  doobtleaa,  in  reaponae  to  aome  pressing 
demand. 

How,  then,  did  the  idea  of  house.^  made  of  imported 
bri^  become  ao  Urmly  Ibted  in  the  popular  fancy?  t 
cimceive  that  the  impre.ssion  aro.se  from  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  ■  English  brickji  Houses  ia  llaiylaod  and 
Virginia  were,  it  is  troe,  made  of  eEngUah  brick,'*  bat 
thi.s  did  not  mean  imported  brick.  The  statute  for  build- 
ing up  Jamestown  in  1662  called  for  « statute  brick,* 
which  meant  brick  made  according  to  the  English  stat- 
ute. In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  previou.^i  to  tiio 
passage  of  the  navigation  law,  there  was  a  large  trade 
with  Holland,  and  a  great  many  Dutchmen  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  became  useful  citizens.  I  find,  in  the' 
Virginia  records,  mention  made  of  <  Dutch  brick,*  mean- 
ing brick  made  after  the  Dntoh  fashion— a  large  order 
of  brick,  such  as,  I  am  informed,  one  sees  in  the  walls 
of  houses  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Sometimes,  it 
seems,  the  colonists  preferred  Dutch  brick,  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  distinction  between  the  two  kind.-^  was  ob- 
vious to  them.  When  in  the  course  of  time  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  had  changed,  the  phraiw  «  Eng- 
lish brick  ■  came  to  be  oaderttood  as  t brick  tmported 
from  Englandj 

Ljfon  G.  TjfitTt 
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«Tto  Udy.  «r  tMTiiwri  I  -  A  Nnr 

Time:  Sumrnrr.    Place:  Mrt.  Darrftt- Kind' t  Veranda. 

Mt$.  Alexander  Fowert  (lowering  her  parasol,  and 
Mcmdlnf  the  steps): «  Mra.  King  is  the  wily  spider  who 
waylays  ua.  It  is  charming  to  stop  midway  between  the 
beach  and  hotel,  and  find  the  very  people  one  woald 
ntber  see.s 

Chorum:  «Thnnk  ym.'   «  Oli.  hdw  li)velyl» 

MisM  Eluabelk  WhU^ord  Blake  (following,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand):  « Just  the  boor,  too,  at  tke  shore, 
when  one  is  hh  aiml'_-s.s.  Life  has  no  object  this  morn- 
ing—probably because  1  have  finished  <  Degeneration.)  i 

Mn.  WmU  Dmun  (ia  ft  ileMNr  chtir,  ftodying 
the  beach  through  her  lorignotto):  slnigiM  htTing  an 
object  before  luncheon!* 

JA**.  Powsrt  (taking  tho  wlekar  ehair  proffsred  by 
Mrs.  Kin^):  ■  Bless  you,  /  haw  omI  My  entire  atten- 
tion is  absorbed  in  tiying  not  to  kwk  limp.  Alnander 
tkat  for  a  quiet  resort  this  ii  tho  aiost  hafawcorling 
pliee  1m  ever  enoiunu-red.a 

Clkenw:  aOh!*  «Ab!> 

Miu  Del  TtrtfU  (from  tho  hanniock):  ellsn  hate 
limp  women.  I  don't  blame  them.  I  hate  'em  myself. 
We  never  look  more  forlorn,  thoo^  than  the  men  when 
tbsgrgo  down  to  the  beaeh  with  those  tiger-striped  robes 
over  their  bathing-suits.* 

Jfra.  Povers:  aThey  don't  feel  tigerish.  A  man  is 
mrer  so  helpleaa  as  when  ht  hat  to  leave  his  hat  at 
home.> 

Mr$.  Damll-King  (crocbotlii|^:  «At  least,  so  ira 
imagfneji 

MitM  Van  Mack  (adjasttng  her  glasses):  sTeo.  I  find 
that  we  are  prone  to  endow  others  with  oar  point  of 
view,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  resnlts  msf< 
spring  from  the  causes  which  are  most  apparsat  to  as. 
We  always  know  jost  what  tbe  other  person  thinks  and 
feels,  because  we  shoaid  think  and  feel  so  under  similar 
circumstances.  Whereas,  in  our  characters  there  may 
be  only  one  touch  of  nature  to  make  as  kia,  and  all  tho 
other  touches  diametrically  opposed.* 

Miti  Del  TtrrtU :  «  Dear  me ! » 

Iftss  Van  Mack:  «Take  the  threadbare  subject  of 
i  The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger  ?  •  What  is  the  use  of  discussing 
what  every  woman  would  have  done  ?  I  once  took  my 
note-book  and  asked  certain  women  what  they  would 
have  done;  but  I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  replies.* 

Jfrt.Dlsmtf'JHaf/eNatarally.  Awomaa^fintlsB- 
soB  b  repression.* 

JfttS  aizt^h  WhUiford  Blake:  tQh.  dear  Mrs. 
King.  I  don't  think  so!  Why  ahonld  n't  one  answer  hon- 
estly ?  There  is  surely  but  one  reply  to  the  I^dy  or 
Tiger  question.  Any  right-minded  woman  would  give 
him  to  the— s 

■  Mr.  Stoekton's  story  with  this  title  fliit 
in  Tbs  Ccmtubv  for  November,  1882. 


Mn,  Pewsrt  .•  c  Well  I  doat  bdfevo  in  half-wsy  laea. 

snros,  anyhow.  I'd  give  him  straiph!  'n  the-  » 

Mrt.  Willie  DemeU:  aSo  should  1— right  straight 
to  tbe— > 

Mitt  Van  Mack:  «Why,  any  woman  in  her  !irr-*« 
would  say  tbe  same  thing,  if  she  answered  honestly. 
8ho 'd  gtvo  him  right  to  tho  othar  womaa,  of  eooims 

;Slim«ilaiMra«  Cftsrw  ^Fi9§:  e Y«s!s  aYut*  «No!s 

•  No!*  sNols 

Mrs.  DvmlUKhi$  (smitea,  aad  crochets  in  aileaee). 

Miff  Van  Maek:  •  Wt  H,  really!  There  seems  to  be 
some  diversity  here,  at  any  rate.  Now,  remember.  li 
not  speaking  of  Mr.  Stodrtoa'k  OBO  partieidBr 
hut  of  what  wt'.  individually,  would  do  if  tha 
could  be  shifted  to  the  present.* 

Jfuff  DA  Ttrrm  (swinging  lanly):  sit  woaM  be 
awfully  nice  to  have  to  do  it.  Just  imagine  how  excit- 
ing to  have  the  Casino  bedecked,  and  Beqjamin's  or- 
chestra playing  waltses,  and  all  jroor  demat  fHeads 
and  best  enemies  making  up  box-parties.  juj<t  t*> 
one  give  a  geottve.  Why,  it  woold  be  perfectly  lovely. 
I  coqM  gifo  him  to  the  oflier  womao— • 

Mr>.  Willie  DemeU  (interpolating):  "And  spend  the 
rest  of  your  life  making  him  wish  be 'd  novar  sea 
herj» 

Miu  Del  TerreU :  ■  Precisely.  Or  I  could  give  him  te 
the  tiger,  and  be  happy  ever  after  as  a  wooaaa  with  a 
nMfamehoIy  history— • 

Mi**  Van  Maek:  •  .\nd  a  well-paying  lecture  toor.» 

Mit$  Dd  Terrett:  «0f  coarse.  The  manacers  woald 
bid  high.  Bat  if  yon  want  Bw  to  answer  boneatly—* 

Jfrii.  Willie  Denzrll :  •  You  might  at  least  try,  Del.* 

JfiisI^  rerrett:  •Thaakyoo.yes.  I  would  give  tbs 
dear  man  to  tim  otiwr  woman,  beeansa— > 

Mrs.  Willie  HsniaB:  sToo  know  joa  oosU  gai  Urn 
back  againji 

Jfise  Dei  IVrratt  (modestly):  iTea.B 

Jlrs.  Willie  Detuell:  '?•»  .should  I  give  him  to  tbe 
woman.  Bat  it  would  be  to  see  them  both  eatea  op 
afterward  by  the  tiger,  which  I  Ve  bo  doobt  was  Ibe 
finale  if  that— a  — jwrson  — princess,  was  it?— in  Mr. 
Stockton's  story  had  anything  to  do  with  itj 

Chonu:  tOh!*  eOkl*  sJost listen!* 

Mm.  DnrTfiUKii^iqtkUfh  s  WsstiM  eag«d  wMBas 
beautiful  1  • 

Mr  I.  Powert:  aOf  coarse.  Better  be  dead  than  ngiy 

—in  a  story.* 

Mit*  Van  Maek :  <  Here  is  Mrs.  Hope.  Let  ns  ask 
her,  because  she  is  a  delightful  type  of  a  happy  and 
wholssome  young  woman—* 

Afr*.  Stanley  Hope  (stopping  at  the  veranda  steps): 

•  Good  morning,  Mrs.  King.    How  interested  yoa  all 
look!* 

Miu  Van  Maek:  «  Yes,  Mrs.  Hope;  we  wish  yoa  to 
tell  us  which  you  would  do  if  the  scene  of  Mr.  Stock* 
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toiilB  story  were  tramferrad  to  fbe  praMnt— givs  tilM 
Buui  70a  love—* 

Mn.  Pomert :  «  Wbo,  bj  the  waj,  ia  charmiogj* 

mu  Van  Jfeelr.'c- to  be  Mtoa  bf  tiM  ttcwntiur 
than  to  be  married  to  another  wonaailt  <W  vIm  vma? 
Ko,  now;  don't  go!  Please  tell  as.i 

Ifrf.  StnUey  Hope  (on  the  steps,  bbiIm  ihdbldlhM): 
•  I— oh,  don't  a«k  me.  Ask  Bom«  ons  0Im> 

C9l«rM:  aGo  on!  Go  od!» 

Mn.Hape:  <I  know  yon  will  tiiink  me  p^ectfy 
dreadful.  I  snppoee  I  ought  to  say  the  woman,  bat 
(moving  down  the  steps)— bat  I 'm  sore  I  would  give 
him  to  the  tiger.*  (Runs  off,  smiling  over  ber  shoalder.) 

Mist  Elizabeth  Whii^ord  Blake:  •  How  draodftlU  I 
4  khongbt  Mrs.  Hope  so  devoted  to  her  biiibuid.a 

Mn.  Darretl-King :  •  So  she  is.* 

Jfr«.  Powert :  «  Well,  now,  I  will  answer  honeatlj*  It 
it  were  any  other  man  I  would  give  him  to  the  woman. 
But  I  really  think  /  would  give  Alexander  to  the  tigerji 

MiM  EUzabeU  WhU^erd  Blake:  ■Oh,  imr  Hn. 
Powers!  No!» 

Mrs.  PowerM :  •  It 's  so  bad  for  a  man  to  know  he  'a 
trvmendously  in  demand.* 

MUs  ElUabeth  Whilfford  Bhkf :  "Oh,  surely,  love 
alone  is  capable  of  self-t  fTucement.  I  W  give  him  to  the 
other  womu  gladly,  gladly,  foA  because  I  loved  him.» 

Mt».  Prnpfrt:  •  Child,  yoTi  are  not  niarrifd.  /  would 
givL-  him  to  the  tigor,  'gladly,  gladly,'  for  the  selfsame 
re;i.-*(jn.» 

Mr$.  Willie  Dcnzell  (itpoking  at  her  clialelaine  wateh): 
■  Luncheon  1»  (All  move,  and  collect  parasols,  etc.) 
mu  Dd  Ttrrm:  f  Un.  King  has  at  axpnaMd  bar 

opinion  yet. 

Mitt  Eliiahtth  WhUeford  Blake:  •Ok,  we  all  know 
what  dear  Mrs.  King  will  say.» 

Mitt  Van  Maek:  "Yes,  Mrs.  King  :«hall  deriJe  this 
bydra-headed  question.  She  is  ju^t  thu  one  to  do  ik* 

Mr$.  PowerM :  •  Honestly,  you  know,  lln.Kiag.* 

Mrit.  Darnll-Kiny :  alt  i.s  consistent  to  make  tho 
man  the  irresponsible  being,  and  leave  the  woman  to 
aolf*  aneh  a  qmaUoa;  bat  I  sbonld  do  the  other  thiag^ 
and  test  thp  man.  I  phmild  signal  to  open  both  cages.* 

Jifr«.  H'iilie  Denzeil:  « Just  as  I  said!  Then  the  tiger 
wonld  eat  then  both,  and  ikai  epiaode  iraoM  be  cloaed 
— which  13  always  the  more  desirable  way,  anyhow.* 

Mn.  DarrcU-King :  •  Not  at  all.  The  man  would  have 
aa  iaataat  of  time  ia  which  to  chooae.  He  maat  either 
spring  into  the  cage  with  the  woman  to  save  himself 
from  the  tiger,  and  in  so  doing  renounce  me ;  or  he  would 
give  htauolf  to  the  ttger  rather  thao  naairy  the  ether 
Woman.  Bat  the  q'it\'?tion  \?,  which  — » 

BtUUr  (in  the  doorway):  •  Madam,  lanchL-on  \a  ready.* 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

What      in  a  N»me  ? 

[Refore  tlic  >>attle  nf  Lexington,  Willianoi  Dawes  and 
Piiiii  K.  vt  rt'  w.  re  botbdeqwtnMdtoreaaetheeoniitiy, 
Dawes  sUirtiut;  tiriat.] 

I  AM  a  wandering,  bitter  shade;  • 
Never  of  me  was  a  hero  made; 
Poeta  have  never  aung  mjr  pratae. 
Nobody  crowned  wj  brow  with  baTa; 

•And  if  you  ask  me  the  fatal  can?e. 
I  answer  only,  «  My  name  was  Dawesj 


*T  ii  alt  varjr  well  for  the  cUldraa  to  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere: 
But  why  should  my  name  be  quite  forgot. 
Who  rode  as  boldly  and  well,  r.ixl  wot  ? 
Why  aboold  I  aak?  ^e  reaaon  is  clear— 
Hy  name  waa  Dawaa  aad  bia  Bevare. 

When  the  lights  from  the  old  North ChOKb 

flashed  out> 
Paul  Revere  wa«  waiting  about, 
But  I  was  already  on  my  way. 
The  ahadowa  of  aigbt  fell  cold  and  gray 
Aa  I  rodev  with  aevar  a  break  w  panaa; 
But  what  was  the  Qaa,  when  nqr  nana  ma 
Dawes? 

History  rings  with  bis  sUvery  name; 
Closed  to  me  are  the  portob  of  fane. 

Had  be  been  Dawes  and  I  Revere, 
No  one  had  heard  of  him,  I  fear. 

No  one  ha5  heard  of  me  herause 
He  was  Revere  and  1  was  Dawes. 

HeUn.  F.  More, 

Palhrtr  of  Slips. 

TMIAT  Alt  CMmaa  at  Traflk'a  call, 
A  vietim  to  eonnnercial  away. 

When  poet,  novelist,  and  all 

Who  give  their  budding  genius  pi^Ji 
Must  wait  for  magazines  to  say 

If  Fortone'a  acale  iball  rise  or  dip; 
And,  good  or  bad,  thej  all  conray 
Their  aniwer  in  a  priatad  slip. 

The  [jinger,  thinking  to  enthrall 

The  whole  world  with  his  measured  lay, 
Soon  finds  that  many  slips  befall 

The  traveler  on  hie  lettered  way; 
Tbat  obetaclee,  in  atem  array. 

Besot  tile  roaii.  hi,'^  feet  to  trip. 
And  editors— fond  hope  to  slay- 
Sand  anawer  in  a  priated  alip^ 

Refbaal  alipa,  both  large  and  small. 

Whispering  an  editorial  nay. 
Haunt  me  at  night  like  specters  tall, 

KeminderH  of  rtiitrriiui;  day. 
Now  as  i  write  1  hope  and  pray. 

When  to  the  mart  these  lioea  I  ahip, 
Accepting  them  without  delay, 
They  11  answer  in  a  printed  slip. 

ENVOI. 

Dear  Princess,  for  proponaU  pay 
No  aweet  reply,  by  word  of  lip, 
Bat  aaad,  as  pironiptly  aa  yon  may. 
Toar  aaawar  ia  a  jvinted  slip. 

JokA  Albert  Maey. 

By  the  Way. 

There  is  a  fatality  about  a  first  acceptance— by  a 
gfarl  or  as  editor.  They  eq|^  to  be  noie  caraftil. 

Do  not  fret  at  being  misniidaf8tood;!ilatha  privilege 

of  the  great— and  the  fool. 

If  yoQ  have  faith  aa  nMoatains,  you  may  perha[>s  ra- 
move  a  graba  of  mustard. 

Some  people  are  kept  so  busy  forgiving  themsetvea 
tba..  they  have  no  time  to  spare  for  other^  sins. 
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She  who  cries  for  justice  muat  get  ready  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boomerang. 

It  is  n't  good  for  children  to  have  too  easy  a  time; 
even  a  healthy  puppy  must  have  a  bone  to  worry. 

No  wonder  we  dread  pain;  it  is  defeated  spirit  and 
triumphant  sense. 

To  know  keen  compunction  is  better  than  to  be  wholly 
righteous. 

Oh,  all  this  talk  of  realism!  A  bird  gives  one  the 
sense  of  flight,  not  of  feathers. 

Dorothea  Lummit. 


A  Spring  Colloquy. 

Violet,  Violet,  where  did  you  capture 

Your  pure,  unspeakable  blue? 
•  Her  eyes  in  the  springtime  I  copied,  with  pencil 

Of  magic,  and  heaven,  and  dew.* 


Apple-bloom,  Apple-bloom,  why  are  your  petalt 

So  blended  of  roses  and  snow? 
«  All  my  long  bud-time  I  dreamed  of  her  bloalMi^ 

And  like  them  elected  to  grow.* 

Buttercup,  Buttercup,  why  are  yon  golden? 

1 1  looked  on  the  light  of  her  hair. 
And  loved  it,  till  God,  who  is  kind  to  hia  Aomta, 

Made  me,  too,  shining  and  fair.* 

Maple-bod,  Maple-bud,  how  comes  yoor  scarlet 
As  warm  as  the  heart  of  the  South? 

«  She  tasted  my  sap  once,  and  every  faint  loafliit^ 
Took  fire  at  the  touch  of  her  mouth.* 

Mayflower,  Mayflower,  why  is  your  sweetaeaa 

So  subtle,  and  cool,  and  divine? 
■  I  think  it 's  because  she  once  wore  in  her  boioa 

One  fortunate  blossom  of  mine.* 

C^rle*  G.  D.  Rohtri*. 
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A  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  ARREST  IN 

CONSTANTINOPLK 

mm  PICflllBI  BY  TBB  Avnos. 

C"  ASIMIR,  lifting  his  hat  from  his  glis-  a  likeness  of  anything  living  or  dead,  from  a 
tening  head,  said,  with  a  bow  of  apology,  camel  to  a  mosque,  with  special  terms  of  im- 
that  I  could  not  paint— in  Constantinoplo,  of  jirisunmrrt  ''or  those  bold  enough  even  to  out- 
course;  that  «one  udder  Engleesh  wait  one,  line  such  persons  as  bore  a  gun;  live  years 
two,  foar  week,  and  t'en  go  *way  wit'oat  for  drawiij^  a  fort;  the  bowstring  or  a  double- 
permit.  One  Russian  have  his  machine  take*  shotted  bag  and  the  Bospoms  for  a  man-of- 
away.  war  or  a  torpedo-lxiat, 

«  No,  Effendi,*  he  added; « I  ver'  sorry,  but  I  had  heard  threats  like  these  before,  not 

it  eempoBsible  to  make  t'e  picture.*  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

«How  about  an  American?"  I  asked.  I  had  been  warned  in  Cuba,  watched  night 

«  Ah!  you  not  Engleesh?  You  Americain?  and  day  in  Bulgaria,  and  locked  up  in  i>pain; 

T'at  is  anudder  t'ing.  I  make  pardon  »  — with  and  yet,  somehow,  1  had  always  kept  suc- 

another  sweep  of  his  hat.  « I  tMnk  you  Eng-  ceesMly  at  work,  buoyed  hy  the  hope  that 

leesh.»  Then,  behind  Iii^^  hand,  in  a  whisper:  a  quiet  manner,  a  firm  jiersistcnce,  and  in- 

« Engleesh  all  time  make  trouble."  herent  honesty  would  carry  me  through. 

The  lowered  voice  and  furtive  ghince  for  Therefore  I  opened  my  umbrella  and  paint- 
possihlt'  Britishers  in  disguise  remled  like  box  the  follow  in<^r  raoming  in  frbnt  of  the 
a  flash-li^^ht  all  the  devious  ways  and  mani-  Sultana  Valide  Mos(iiie. 
fold  crookednesses  of  the  tourist-dragoman  Caairair  protested  with  hands  aloft  and 
of  the  East:  your  servant  to-day,  serving  you  mth  streaming  face,  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
servilely  and  vilely;  serving  somebody  else  damming  the  flow  near  the  chin-line.  He  beg- 
to-morrow,  still  servile  and  vile.  ged  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  chief  of  police 
The  clerk  of  the  hotel  agreed  with  Casimir  with  him  for  a  permit,  insisting  that  if  I 
as  to  my  painting— in  the  raieets.  So  did  the  were  caught  we  should  both  be  put  under 
banker  who  cashed  my  first  draft.  lock  and  key,  and  disporting,'  liimself  generally 
The  banker,  however,  was  more  lucid.  In  after  the  manner  of  his  guild,  one  moment 
the  present  condition  of  the  Armenian  ques-  with  vehemence,  the  next  with  dove-like 
.tion,  he  said,  an  order  had  been  issued  from  gentleness.  However,  under  all  his  boasts 
the  palace  forbidding  any  one  to  reproduce  and  predictions  I  detected  a  genuine  fear  of 
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the  pruardians  of  the  peace,  and  a  fixed  deter- 
mination, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to 
keep  out  of  their  clutches.  This,  together 
with  his  desire  at  all  hazards  to  earn  my  five 
francs  a  day,  made  Casimir  a  very  nervous 
and  for  the  time  being  a  very  uncomfortable 
personage. 

I  selected  the  open  plaza  fronting  the 
Sultana  Valide  because  it  was  a  blossoming 
field  of  enormous  umbrellas,  green,  brown, 
and  white,  beneath  which  were  sold  stuffs 
and  fruits  of  every  hue  in  the  rainbow,  and 
because  I  thought  that  my  own  modest  and 
diminutive  sunshade  might  be  so  lost  in  the 
general  scheme  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 

The  population  of  that  part  of  Stamboul 
thought  otherwise.  Before  I  had  half  blocked 
in  one  corner  of  the  mosque  and  indicated  my 
high  lights  and  shadows,  a  surging  throng  of 
Turks,  CIreeks,  Jews,  and  (Jentiles— perhaps 
Hottentots,  for  some  were  as  black  as  coal 
—had  wedged  themselves  in  a  solid  mass 
about  my  easel. 

(•asimir  shrugged  his  shoulders,  throwing 
his  eyes  skyward,  his  mouth  open  like  that 
of  a  choking  chicken.  He  had  consented, 
under  protest,  to  carry  my  sketching  outfit 
across  the  (lalata  Bridge,  handling  it  as  ten- 
di*rly  as  if  it  had  been  a  bomb;  and  now  that 
it  was  about  to  explode  he  wished  it  distinctly 
untlerstood  by  the  bystanders  that  the  affair 
was  none  of  his  doing,  I  endured  this  for 
a  while,  catching  now  and  then  a  whispered 
word  dropped  in  the  ear  of  an  eager  looker-on, 
and  then  called  out: 

«Here,  Casimir!  Don't  stand  there  para- 


lyzed. Clear  the  crowd  in  front,  so  that  I 
can  see  the  steps  of  the  mosque,  and  then  go 
over  to  the  fountain  opposite  and  fill  this 
water-bottle.» 

He  obeyed  mechanically.  There  was  an 
opening  of  the  crowd  for  a  moment  as  he 
passed,  a  tight  closing  up  again,  and  the 
curious  mob  was  thicker  than  ever. 

When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him  two 
full  hands.  One  was  his  own,  holding  the 
bottle  ;  the  other  was  that  of  a  gendarme 
holding  Casimir. 

The  crowd  in  front  melted  away,  and  the 
pair  stood  before  me. 

He  was  a  small  policeman,  topped  with  a 
fez,  girded  with  a  belt,  armed  with  a  sword, 
and  incrusted  with  buttons.  He  wore  also  a 
sinister  smile,  like  that  of  a  terrier  with  his 
teeth  in  a  rat.  I  concentrated  in  my  face  all 
the  honesty  of  my  race,  reached  out  my  hand 
for  the  water-bottle,  and  waved  the  officer 
aside.  He  really  was  in  my  way. 

The  gesture  had  its  effect;  a  shade  of 
doubt  passed  across  his  countenance.  Could 
I  be  some  foreign  potentate  in  disguise? 
Casimir  caught  the  look,  and  poured  out  in- 
stantly a  history  of  my  life  at  home  and 
abroad,  my  distinguished  position  as  court 
painter  to  the  universe,  my  enormous  wealth, 
my  unlimited  influence,  etc.  The  master-stroke 
of  dragoman  policy  of  course  would  have  been 
to  pacify  the  officer  and  satisfy  me. 

There  was  a  hurried  conference,  and  the 
two  disappeared.  This  time  Casimir  held 
the  ofllicer  by  the  arm,  in  a  wheedling,  con- 
fiding way. 


iNuiiHi  m  f.  NOMwaoN  mrtM. 


AYUB  MUSgUE. 
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The  crowd  crystallized  again,  closer  now 
than  ever.  I  bej^an  on  the  umbrelhis,  and  had 
dotted  in  a  few  of  the  figures,  with  dabs  of 
vermilion  for  the  omnipresent  fez,  when  an 
Arab  who  was  craning  his  head  over  my 
canvas  was  unceremoniously  brushed  aside, 
and  three  preservers  of  the  peace  stood  be- 
fore me— the  red-fezzed  rat-catcher  and  two 
others.  Casimir's  face  was  permeated  with 
an  expression  of  supreme  contentment.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that,  whatever  had  happened, 
his  own  innocence  had  been  established.  I 
saw,  too,  that  he  had  cut  away  from  under 
my  feet  every  plank  in  my  moral  platform. 
An  honest  expression  of  face,  dense  igno- 
rance of  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
righteous  indignation  would  no  longer  do. 

The  .speaker  wore  fewer  buttons  than  the 
terrier  and  had  a  pleasanter  smile.  «  EfTendi,» 
he  said,  «your  dragoman  informs  me  that 
you  have  already  applied  to  the  Minister  of 
Police  for  a  permit,  and  that  it  will  be  ready 
to-morrow »  — this  in  Turkish,  ('asimir  inter- 
preting—" 1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  work 
to-day,  but  my  duty  rerjuires  it.  Bring  your 
permit  to  my  station  in  the  morning,  and  I 
will  give  my  men  orders  to  protect  you  while 
you  paint,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  dis- 
turbing you.)* 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Casimir  as  he  trans- 
lated this  fairy-tale,  and  to  watch  how  with 
one  side  of  his  face  he  tried  to  express  his 
deep  interest  in  my  behalf,  and  with  the  other 
his  entire  approval  of  the  course  the  chief 
had  taken. 
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The  decision  of  the  officer  finished  opera- 
tions for  the  day  in  Stamboul  and  its  vicinity, 
and  cut  off  further  discussion.  The  situation 
compelled  absolute  silence.  Casimir's  li^ 
about  his  application  for  a  permit  and  tbt" 
chiefs  courtesy  left  me  no  other  course.  1 
bowed  respectfully,  thanked  the  officer  for  hi- 
offer,  as  kind  as  it  was  unexpected,  lighted 
a  cigjirette,  cro.ssed  the  street,  and  ordered  c 
cup  of  coffee.  I 'asimir  struck  my  colors— 
my  white  umbrella— and  got  my  bagjijage- 
train  in  motion.  I  went  out  with  my  aide-arms 
—my  brushes  and  my  private  papers  and  mj 
unfinished  sketch— intact.  The  rout  wa.* 
complete. 

« It  was  t'e  only  way,  Effendi,»  said  Casi- 
mir, laying  my  umbrella  at  my  feet.  «  But  for 
('asimir  it  was  great  trouble  for  you.  Te 
chief  was  furious.  We  go  to-morrow.  I  ask 
for  permit.  T'e  dragoman  of  t'e  minister  is 
my  long-time  friend.  He  do  anyt'ing  for  me. 
The  permit  come  in  one  minute.  Not  to-day: 
it  is  too  late.w  His  recent  diplomatic  succ^ 
had  evidently  emboldened  him. 

«  But  there  is  still  half  a  day  left,  ("asimir. 
What  time  does  the  boat  leave  the  Cialata 
Bridge  for  Scutari?* 

«  Every  hour.  Does  t'e  Effendi  wish  to  see 
t'e  howling  dervish?* 

« No;  the  Effendi  wishes  see  the  fountaio 
at  the  mosque  nearest  th^  landing.* 

« To  wash  himse'f?"—  with  a  puzzled  look. 

« No;  to  paint.w 

« But  t'e  police?  Wh;  it  will  Casimir  do?» 
« What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  get  me  a  per- 
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mit  at  once.  What  you  will  do  is  to  concoct 
another  yarn.  Pick  up  that  easel;  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  the  afternoon,  police  or  no 
police." 

So  we  went  to  Scutari.  There  certainly 
could  be  no  crime  in  painting  so  beautiful  a 
thing  as  the  fountain  of  Scutari,  If  these 
fairy-like  creations  of  the  East  were  objects 
of  worship  I  could  easily  turn  Mohammedan. 

This  time  Casimir  laid  aside  the  skin  of  the 
possum  and  wriggled  into  the  scales  of  the 
serpent.  Opposite  the  fountain  was  a  low 
awning  shading  a  dozen  or  more  little  square 
stools  occupied  by  as  many  natives  drinking 
coffee  and  smoking  chibouks.  On  one  of  these 
stools  Casimir,  gliding  noiselessly,  placed  my 
paint-box.  The  umbrella  was  not  needed,  as 
the  awning  hid  the  sun. 

This  mtister-stroke,  costing  the  price  of  a 
cup  of  coffee,  — half  a  piaster,  or  two  cents, 
—deceived  the  crowd  outside,  as  well  as  the 
police;  and  the  sketch  was  finished  in  peace, 


I  felt  that  the  situation  was  beyond  any 
former  experience.  I  must  either  present 
myself  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Police 
and  plead  for  a  permit,  or  close  my  outfit  and 
give  upAvork. 

At  the  end  of  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
crowded  with  soldiers,  a  long,  wide  hall,  and 
a  dingy  room,  I  found  the  chief  dragoman  of 
the  Minister  of  Police  —  not  a  dragoman  after 
the  order  of  Casimir,  but  a  dragoman  who 
spoke  seven  languages  and  had  the  manners 
of  a  diplomat. 

In  Constantinople  there  are  of  course  drag- 
omans and  dragomans.  Each  embassy  has 
one  as  an  interpreter.  Many  of  them  are 
of  high  rank,  the  (lerman  dragoman  being 
a  count.  These  men,  as  translators,  are  in- 
trusted, of  course,  with  secrets  of  great  mo- 
ment. Every  consulate  has  a  dragoman,  who 
translates  the  jargon  of  the  East— Arabic, 
Turkish,  modern  Greek,  Bulgarian  patois,  and 


MUON  IT  r.  MOnclllMII  MMTM. 

OPEN-Am  CAFfi,  SCUTARI. 


while  Casimir  drank  his  coffee  and  grew  black 
in  the  face  from  exhausting  his  lungs  on  a 
chibouk.  (Casimir  is  a  Greek,  not  a  Turk,  and 
cigarettes,  not  chibouks,  are  his  weakness.) 

But  my  relief  was  not  of  long  standing.  In 
upper  Stamboul,  the  next  day,  I  was  politely 
but  firmly  commanded  to  «  move  on  » ;  and  only 
the  intervention  of  a  grave  and  dignified  old 
priest— a  vision  in  soft,  flowing  silk  robes, 
turquoise-blue,  pale  green,  and  lemon-yellow 
—prevented  my  being  marched  off  to  the 
nearest  station  for  investigation. 


the  like— into  intelligent  English,  French, 
or  German;  and  so  has  every  high  native 
official  with  much  or  little  to  do  with  the 
various  nationalities  that  make  up  the  Otto- 
man empire  and  its  neighbors.  There  are, 
too,  the  modern  guides  called  dragomans, 
who  interpret  in  many  tongues,  and  who  lie 
in  all. 

When  appealed  to,  this  high-caste  drag- 
oman of  the  minister  said  evasively  that  he 
believed  he  remembered  Casimir— he  was 
not  sure.   It  was  necessary,  however,  for 
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me,  before  approaching  his  Excellency,  to 
be  armed  with  a  passport  and  a  letter  from 
my  consul  vouching  for  my  standing  and  in- 
tegrity. Something  might  then  be  done,  al- 
though the  prospect  was  not  cheering;  still, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  profound  bow, 
he  would  do  his  utmost. 

I  instantly  produced  my  passport,  — I  al- 
ways wore  it  in  my  inside  pocket,  over  my 
heart,— and  at  once  called  his  attention  to 
■  the  cabalistic  signature  of  the  official  who 
had  visW  it  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  — three 
wiggles  and  a  dot,  a  sign  manual  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  angleworm  writhing 
in  great  agony. 

The  next  day— there  is  not  the  slightest 
hurry  in  the  East— I  handed  in  my  second 
document,  emblazoned  on  the  seal  with  the 
arms  of  my  country,  and  certifying  to  my 
peaceful  and  non-revolutionary  character, 
my  blameless  life,  and  the  harmless  nature 
of  my  calling. 


as  a  theater-drop,  and  guarded  by  an  officer 
in  full  uniform.  My  passport  open,  my  char- 
acter endorsed,  my  shoes  dusted  and  the 
dusting  paid  for,  I  was  ready  for  his  august 
presence.  The  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  ami 
1  stepped  in. 

Seated  at  a  common  folding-desk  littere*] 
with  papers,  surrounded  by  secretaries  and 
officers,  sat  a  man  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  calm,  resolute,  clear-cut  face  and  aa 
eye  that  could  have  drawn  the  secrets  from 
a  sphinx.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  with  plain  black  necktie.  The  only 
spots  of  color  about  him  were  a  speck  of  red 
in  his  buttonhole  and  the  vermilion  fez  that 
crowned  his  well-modeled  head.  In  his  hand 
he  held  the  consul's  letter  and  my  passport  and 
visiting-card.  For  an  instant  he  bored  m*- 
full  of  holes,  and  then  with  a  satisfied  glance 
motioned  me  to  a  seat.  Casimir,  who  haii 
preceded  me,  was  bent  double  in  profound 
obeisance,  his  head  almost  on  the  floor.  I  re 
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The  minister  was  in;  I  was  asked  to  take  a 
seat  outside. 

The  outside  was  the  same  hall,  bare  of 
everything  but  officers,  soldiers,  and  hang- 
ers-on. At  one  end  stood  two  men  with  worn- 
out  stubs  of  feather  dusters,  who  pounced 
upon  every  pair  of  shoes  that  entered  the 
sacred  precinct,  giving  each  two  quick  pol- 
ishing strokes— one  piaster  for  Casimir's  and 
mine.  At  the  other  end  hung  a  great  rcfl 
curtain,  covering  the  door  of  the  minister's 
office,  patched  and  bound  with  leather,  as  stiff 


turned  his  Excellency's  glance  as  fearlessly 
as  I  could,  and  sat  down  to  look  him  over. 
At  this  instant  a  clerk  entere<l  with  some 
papers  and  advanced  rapidly  toward  his  desk. 
The  interruption  evidently  was  inopportune, 
for  the  same  eye  that  had  comprehendetl 
my  entirety  shot  an  angry  look  at  the  in- 
trudor,  who  stopped,  wavered,  and  then, 
shriveling  up  like  a  burned  leaf,  glided  liack 
out  of  the  room.  Not  a  word  was  s(>okeD 
by  either.  The  power  of  the  eye  had  been 
enough.  It  was  only  a  flash  glance  that  1 
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got,  but  it  revealed  to  me  one  of  the  hidden 
springs  of  this  man's  dominating' will.  Here, 
then,  was  the  throttle-valve  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  When  the  Sultan  moved  the  lever 
this  man  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

He  listened  patiently,  scanned  the  papers 
keenly  as  I  talked  on,  the  sinuous,  genuflect- 
ing Casimir  putting  it  into  proper  shape, 
and  then  handed  me  a  cigarette.  I  lighted  it, 
and  rambled  on,  explaining  how,  four  years 
before, when  my  sketching  outfit  and  baggage 
had  been  overhauled  by  two  officers  at  the 
station,  doubtless  by  his  orders  (he  bowed 
slightly,  but  gave  no  other  sign  as  to  the  truth 
of  my  surmise),  I  had  personally  called  the 
attention  of  these  officers  to  a  sketch  made 
above  the  na\7-yard,  with  all  the  men-of-war 
and  torpedo-boats  left  out,  as  I  considered 
that  I  had  no  right  to  transfer  them  to  my 
canvas;  and  how  both  had  then  been  satis- 
fied, and  left  me  with  apologies  for  the  ex- 
amination. He  raised  his  head  at  this,  and 
covered  me  with  one  sweep  of  his  eye,  from 
my  dusted  shoes  to  my  bared  head.  Then  he 
played  with  his  cigarette  for  a  moment  and 
said  slowly  and  thoughtfully: 

«('ome  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock.» 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  sketch- 
ing about  the  old  walls  of  Seraglio  Point, 
making  snap-shots  with  my  sketch-book, 
dodging  the  police  along  the  water-front  of 
Stamboul,  idling  about  the  cafes  and  in  and 
out  of  the  narrow  streets  packed  so  full  of 
people  that  I  could  with  difficulty  push  myself 
through.  I  could  easily  believe  the  statement 
Vol.  LI. -82. 


that  there  are  more  people  to  the  square  foot 
in  Stamboul  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe. 

At  noon  the  following  day  I  again  had  my 
shoes  dusted,  and  again  cooled  their  heels 
for  an  hour  outside  the  swinging  mat.  One 
o'clock  was  my  hour,  not  that  of  his  Excel- 
lency. 

WTien  I  was  at  last  admitted  the  minister 
came  forward  and  extended  his  hand.  Casi- 
mir braced  up  and  got  his  head  high  enough 
to  see  over  the  desk. 

« I  cannot  grant  your  consul's  request  to 
give  you  a  permit,»  he  said  in  a  calm  voice. 
«  In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
it  would  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
afterward  cause  us  trouble." 

Casimir's  face,  when  he  translated  this, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  in  a  door. 
The  threatened  collapse  of  all  his  rosy  plans 
seemed  to  take  the  stiff'ne.ss  out  of  his  neck. 

« I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  detail  an 
officer  who  will  personally  conduct  you  wher- 
ever you  wish  to  go.  I  shall  rely  upon  your 
good  judgment  to  paint  only  such  things  as 
your  experience  teaches  you  are  proper." 

Casimir's  back  now  humped  up  like  a 
camel's,  and  his  face  beamed  as  he  inter- 
preted. He  did  not,  of  course,  put  the  minis- 
ter's speech  in  these  words— he  mangled  it 
with  a  dialect  of  his  own;  but  I  knew  what 
the  soft,  musical  cadence  of  the  minister's 
voice  meant.  Then  his  Excellency  went  on: 

« The  officer  selected  is  one  of  my  personal 
staff".  He  will  be  at  your  hotel  in  the  morning 
to  receive  your  orders.  An  revair.* 
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When  I  crossed  the  Oalata  Hridpe  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  was  attended  by  two  men: 
one  the  ever-suppliant  Casimir,  carrying  my 
outfit  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  contained  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  other  a  thick- 
set, broad-shouldered  man  with  a  firm,  deter- 
mined face  and  quick,  restless  eyes,  whom 
the  gendarmes  saluted  with  marked  respect 
as  we  passed.  This  was  Mahmoud,  attached 
to  the  minister's  personal  staff,  and  now^  de- 
tailed for  special  duty  in  my  service.  He 
was  responsible  for  my  conduct,  the  char- 
acter of  my  work,  and  my  life,  with  full 
power  to  strike  down  any  one  who  molested 
me,  and  with  equal  power  to  hurry  me  to  the 
nearest  lock-up  if  I  departed  a  hair-line  from 
the  subjects  which,  by  the  graciousness  of 
his  chief,  I  was  permitted  to  paint.  The 
sketches  on  these  pages  would  never  have 
been  possible  except  for  his  ceaseless  care 
and  constant  watchfulness  of  me.  A  Moham- 
medan crowd  is  not  always  considerate  of 
an  infidel  dog,  e.specially  when  he  is  painting 
sacred  mosques  and  tombs.  Moreover,  stones 
are  convenient  mi.ssiles  when  such  giaours 
are  about. 

1U;T  there  were  days  when  Mahmoud  was 
not  with  me— days  at  Therapia,  a  little  nes- 
tling village  strung  around  a  curve  in  the 
shore  line  of  the  Bosporus,  with  abrupt  green 
hills  rising  about  it;  with  beautiful  gardens, 
delightful  groves,  and  flower-bordered  walks; 
its  banks  lapped  by  water  of  marvelous  clear- 


ness and  purity,  fresh  with  every  tide  from 
the  Black  Sea. 

This  Newport  of  the  East  was  founded 
some  centuries  ago  by  the  ( Ireeks  l>ecau.se  of 
its  invigorating  climate,— Therapia  sipfnify- 
ing  health,— and  to-<lay  is  still  the  refuge  in 
the  summer  heats  not  only  of  many  of  the 
pashas  and  other  high  Turkish  dignitaries 
whose  palaces  line  the  water-front  or  crown 
the  hills  near  by,  but  of  scores  of  European 
wayfarers  and  strangers  who  want  more  air 
and  less  dog  than  can  be  found  in  Pera. 

Here,  too,  are  the  houses  of  the  several 
foreign  embassies,  English,  German,  French, 
and  the  others,  their  yachts  and  despatch- 
boats  lying  at  anchor  almost  in  front  of  their 
gardens,  the  brasses  glistening  in  the  sun. 

And  the  charm  of  it  all!  The  boats'  crews 
of  Jack  Tars  in  their  whit«  suits  rowing  back 
and  forth,  answering  calls  from  the  shore ;  the 
blue  water— as  blue  as  indigo  — dotted  with 
caiques  skimming  about;  the  dog-carts  and 
landaus  crowding  the  shore  road,  with  foot- 
men in  gorgeous  Albanian  costumes  of  white 
and  gold,  and  with  sash  and  simitar— all 
make  a  scene  of  surprising  brilliancy  and 
beauty,  unequaled  by  any  other  similar  spot 
in  Europe.  Diplomacy  is  never  so  picturesque 
as  at  Therapia. 

There  is,  too,  a  superb  hotel,  —  the  Summer 
I'alace,  aptly  called,  — with  shaded  rooms,  big 
overarching  pine.s,  tennis-courts,  ball-rooms, 
and  bath-houses,  besides  all  the  delights  of 
yacht  and  caique  life. 
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This  Summer  Palace,  with  iU  spacious  draw- 
ing-rooms and  broad  terraces,  is  thronged 
nightly  not  only  with  niemljers  of  the  Diplo- 
matic I'orps,  with  their  secretaries  and  at- 
taches,—daily  in  touch  with  questions  of 
vital  importance,  yet  nearly  xramindful  of 
the  sedu'  tinn^  of  j^rulin^  slijjper?  and  waving; 
fans,— but  ai.so  with  officers  of  the  imperial 
army  and  mvy,  members  of  the  Sultan's  caM- 
net,  and  other  high  officiate  faumediately  con- 
nected with  his  Majesty's  government.  The 
perfect  repose  of  manner  and  the  easy,  unas- 
mimed  dignity  of  these  Turks,  especially  of  the 
youn^tT  men,  are  to  bt-  exi)t'cttMl,  for  Orien- 
tals are  never  hurried  or  nervous;  but  their 
graciousnesa  and  gentleness,  and,  more  than 
all,  their  nnoonsciotiB  simplicity.— a  simpli- 
city that  comes  only  to  men  trained  to  good 
manners  from  their  infancy,  just  as  they  are 
trained  to  swim,  to  ride,  and  to  shoot,— were, 
I  confess,  revelations  to  me. 

At  these  gatherinp^s  in  the  Summer  Palace 
there  were,  of  course,  no  Turkish  women;  but 
there  were  plenty  of  others— Greelcs,  Arme- 
nians, and  Europeans— crowding  the  rooms 
all  day  and  fillin^r  the  cotillions  at  night.  If  his 
Majesty  passed  slet;plei^  nights  at  the  palace 
ten  miles  away,  worrying  over  the  latest  de- 
mands of  the  Powers,  thi're  was  no  sign  of  it 
at  Therapia.  The  merry  hours  went  on.  Tlie 
caiques  were  nightly  tille<l  with  bevies  of 
young  and  old,  singing^  in  the  moonlight 
There  were  tennis  matches,  afternoon  teas, 
excursions  by  land  and  water,  and  all  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  life  of  pretty 
women  and  gallant  men  having  no  stronger 
ties  than  those  liorn  of  mutual  enjoyment, 
and  apparently  weighted  with  no  duties  more 
arduous  than  the  killing  of  time. 

And  thiTe  were  other  days  without  Mah- 
moud  at  Stenia,  a  few  miles  from  Therapia, 
to  which  place  I  once  took  ship— the  daintiest 
little  ship,  all  cushions  and  rags,  manned  by 
two  Itoatmen  in  white  lialiofm  trousers,  with 
yards  and  yards  of  stuff  to  each  leg,  and  Greek 
jackets  embroidered  with  gold.  And  from 
Stenia  to  the  « Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,*  an 
Arabian  Nights  sort  of  place,  with  an  exqui- 
site Mooritjh  fountain  of  marble,  and  great 
trees  shading  flocks  and  bunches  of  houris  in 
white  yashmaks  and  embroidered  feredj^  of 
mauve,  yellow,  and  pink,  out  for  an  airing 
from  their  harems;  all  on  mats  and  rugs 
spread  on  the  grass,  attended  by  black  eu- 
nuchs—as black  as  terrapins'  paw-s,  and  as 
wrinklerl  and  leathery.  They  chattered  and 
laughed  and  munched  l)onbons  and  partook 
of  rose-leaf  jelly,  sitting  with  their  tiny  feet 
tucked  under  them,  Turkish  fsahion,  their 


cigarettes  perfuming  the  still  air,  until  their 
caiques  gathered  them  in  again,  and  they  ail 
floated  away  like  so  many  tolored  swanf. 
You  must  not  wander  too  near.  Even  a  faith- 
ful Turk  turns  his  head  away  when  he  pasdet  ■ 
a  w  oman:  a  Christian  dog  might  loAe  bis  f«r 
forgetting  the  courtesy. 

Neither  was  Mahmoud  with  me  when  1 
went  to  the  Greek  Fahr,  within  a  mile  of  the 
Sweet  Waters,  the  beautiful  fourabKoi,  and 
the  more  beautiful  houris  whose  ©yes  shonr' 
large  and  luminous  through  their  thin  veik 
This  day  the  air  was  delicious,  the  sky  like  a 
delf  plate,  with  puffs  of  white  clouds  in  higt 
relief.  For  hours  I  watched  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  the  jugglers  on  their  mats,  unti 
I  grew  hungry  enough  for  even  a  Greek  cafe 
—and  it  is  a  brave  and  reckless  a|^tite  thlt 
dares  an  Oriental  kitchen. 

This  caf6  was  under  a  tree,  with  a  few  pia« 
boards  for  a  table,  the  galley  being  withii 
handing  distance,  with  a  charcoal  fire  blaan? . 
The  abominations  of  stew  and  fry  and  toaet- 
hugs  were  intolerable;  but  I  succeeded  ii 
gettii^  a  box  of  sardines  and  half  a  pint  of 
native  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  rav 
tomatos  and  salt,  with  a  bit  of  onion,  which 
I  gathered  up  and  spread  out  on  the  pine 
boards.  When  the  combination  of  chef,  hea<j 
waiter,  and  {)ro]»rietor,  all  covered  by  one 
fez,  presented  his  bill,  it  amounted  to  a  sue 
that  would  have  supported  an  Oriental  and 
his  family  for  a  month. 

There  are  occasions  when  your  individaai 
pantomime  is  more  effective  than  the  close»i 
translation  of  your  spoken  words.  Mine  tP 
mine  host  ended  in  an  abrupt  turning;  on 
heel,  with  bands  tightly  clenched.  When  tk 
crowd  began  to  take  sides  with  the  GnA  and 
matters  assumed  an  ugly  look,  I  thi^w  npm 
the  ground  a  silver  coin  equal  t/o  one  fourti: 
of  the  charge.  This  turned  the  tide.  The  by- 
standers considered  the  sum  too  appallinglj 
large  oven  for  a  Greek  fair! 

Here,  too,  I  had  my  fortune  told  by  a 
Tzigane  from  the  desert— a  gypsy  in  baggj  ; 
trousers  of  calico  and  little  bare  feet,  with  ! 
silver  bangles  around  her  ankles,  and  with 
blue  silk  handkerchief  wound  loosely  aboDt 
her  head.  She  had  rings  of  turquoise  in  her 
ears  and  rings  <tf  silver  on  her  fingers,  aD<l 
for  aught  I  know,  might  have  had  tinkli-^r 
bells  on  her  stubby  little  dust-encruated  toet. 
She  held  my  hand  and  passed  her  own  over  it 
softly,  and  looked  at  me  with  her  large,  detp 
eyes,  and  told  of  the  fair-haired  man  and 
the  letter  that  would  come,  and  the  dark- 
eyed  woman  who  loved  me,  picking  out  fnm 
a  bag,  as  she  talked,  now  a  mat,  now  a  peb- 
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ble  or  a  bit  of  broken  glass,  and  spreading 
them  on  her  lap.  Her  incantation  began 
with  only  one  piaster  as  a  talisman,— mine, 
of  course,— but  it  required  two  francs  in 
addition  before  the  fair  man  of  whom  she 
had  warned  me  was  outwitted  and  the  dark 
eyes  were  made  happy.  Casimir  interpreted 
all  this  with  an  expression  of  contempt  and 
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disgust  on  his  face  wholly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  occasion,  and  entirely  unjust,  I 
thought,  to  the  dust-soiled  priestess  who  thus 
read  my  future.  liut  then  the  francs  did  not 
go  t  .asimir's  way. 
Although  Mahmoud  did  not  follow  mc  to 


Therapia,  where  I  spent  the  nights,  he  was 
waiting  every  morning  for  me  in  Stanil)oul  at 
the  Galata  Bridge,  the  gang-plank  that  un- 
loads Europe  into  -\sia,  and  vice  tiersa,  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  When  I  lande«i 
in  this  district  I  was  his  prisoner.  One  day  he 
led  me  to  the  I'laza  of  the  Hippodrome,  —  th^ 
Atmeidan,— with  its  twin  needles  of  .stone; 

another  day  to  the  west  f  agade  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed ;  again 
to  the  Court  of  the  Pigeon  Mosque, 
and  to  the  Mosque  liajazet,  the 
Mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  the  others. 

C^imir  was  of  course  ^^^thin 
hand  touch  of  Mahmoud  when  the 
morning  boat  from  Therapia  wa.< 
made  fast.  It  was  his  craning  head 
which  appeared  first  over  the  red 
sea  of  fezzes'  climbing  the  wide 
landing-plank,  one  hand  on  my  lug- 
gage, the  other  shading  his  eyes. 
Then  I  perceived  Mahmoud,  grave, 
dignified,  attentive.  We  made  our 
way  through  the  throng,  took  a 
tram  in  Stamboul,  and  slowly  mount- 
ed the  hill  to  St.  Sophia,   liy  this 
time  the  police  had  come  to  know 
the  posse  of  three.  The  prie.sts, 
too,  who  at  first  were  dubious  about 
the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  and 
who  demurred  at  the  sacrilege  of 
my  painting  their  mosques,  now 
saluted  me  in  passing.  The  people 
of  the  streets,  though,  were  still  as 
curious  as  ever,  crowding  alwiut  my 
easel  with  eyes  staring  in  wonder. 
But  if  they  pressed  too  close,  a  word 
in  an  undertone  from  Mahmoud 
melteid  the  crowd  away  or  awed  it 
into  respectful  silence. 

When  the  muezzin  called  from 
the  minaret,  and  the  faithful  laid 
down  their  work  and  moved  into 
the  mosque  to  pray,  Mahmoud  went 
too.  After  the  first  day  he  discarded 
his  uniform,  all  but  his  fez,  for  a 
suit  of  light  gray,  exchanging  his 
short  sword  for  a  stout  stick.  This 
stick  Casimir  held  as  his  badge  of 
office  while  Mahmoud  prayed. 

I  followed  him  once  into  the 
Mosque  of  Ahmed,  and  watched  him 
as  he  knelt,  barefoot,  his  face  to  the  stone 
wall,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer,  his  eye.'^  on 
Mecca,  his  forehead  touching  the  mats.  This 
bloodthirsty  savage!  This  barbaric  Turk  whom 
we  would  teach  morals  and  manners!  I  can 
imagine  how  hoarse  a  muezzin's  throat  would 
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become  calling  the  Broadway  squad  to  pray- 
ers, if  his  duty  compelled  him  to  continue 
calling  until  our  police  should  fall  upon  their 
knees  in  the  nearest  church. 

Now  and  then  Mahmoud  would  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  fee<l  the  dogs— not  his  dogs,  not 
anybody's  dogs,  only  the  dogs  of  the  streets. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  call  these  dogs  scavengers; 
but  for  the  kindness  of  the  people  they  would 
starve.  If  some  highly  civilized  Caucasian 
should  lose  his  temper  when  one  of  these 
hungry,  homeless  curs  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  use  his  l)oot  or  his  cane  in  reply,  it  would 
have  been  Mahmoud's  duty  promptly  to  con- 
vey the  highly  civilized  person  to  the  nearest 
station,  from  which  the  chief  would  have  in- 
stantly sent  him  to  jail  for  a  year.  When  a 
child  stumbles  and  falls  in  the  street  the 
nearest  man  springs  forward  to  save  it.  When 
a  father  enters  a  son's  presence,  though  he  be 
as  ragged  as  I^zarus  and  as  dirty  as  a  scaven- 
ger, the  son  remains  standing  until  he  has 
permission  to  be  seated.  And  yet  in  my  oven 
land  we  build  ten-story  buildings  side  by  side 
—one  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  another 
to  children,  and  a  third  to  provide  against 
the  neglect  of  the  aged. 


Mahmoud's  watchfulness  of  me  was  not 
over  until  1  packed  my  luggage  for  Venice 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  to  his  chief,  the  Minister  of 
Police. 

I  can  see  him  now,  standing  that  last  day 
in  the  doorway  of  the  station,  waving  his 
hand.  His  final  courtesy  was  to  return  me 
my  passport  unopened  by  the  guard  at  the 
station.  The  air  with  which  he  placed  this 
much-be-inked  document  in  my  hands  con- 
veyed to  me  even  more  clearly  than  his  trans- 
lated words  how  fully  he  had  appreciated  my 
docility  while  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  how 
sorry  he  was  to  have  me  leave,  and  how  en- 
tirely unnece.ssary  and  useless  such  vouchers 
were  between  men  who  knew  each  other  so 
well.  Strange  to  say,  the  chief  inspector  at 
the  frontier  thought  so  too,  returning  it  with 
a  bow  and  a  look  instantly  intelligible  to  me, 
knowing  Mahmoud  as  I  did. 

And  besides  that  of  Mahmoud  there  was 
one  other  face,  or  rather  part  of  a  face,— 
his  back  was  toward  me,  -of  which  I  caught 
sight  as  1  whirled  out  of  the  sUition.  It  was 
Casimir's.  He  was  biting  one  of  the  coins  1 
had  just  given  him  to  see  if  it  was  goo<I. 

F.  Hopkimon  Smith. 
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Do  you  know  the  bine  of  the  Carib  Sea 
Far  out  wlu  rt'  there 's  nothing  but  aky  to  bound 
The  gaze  to  windward,  the  glance  to  lee, — 
Mure  deep  than  the  bluest  spaces  be 
Hetwixt  white  clouds  in  heaven's  round? 
Have  you  seen  the  li(|uid  lazuli  spread 
From  edge  to  edge,  so  wondrous  blue 
That  your  footfall's  trust  it  might  also  woo, 
Were  it  smooth  and  low  for  one  to  tread? 
So  clf'ar  and  warm,  so  bright,  so  dark, 
That  he  who  looks  on  it  can  but  mark 
T  is  a  different  tide  from  the  far-away 
Perpetual  waters,  old  and  gray, 
And  can  but  wonder  if  Mother  Earth 
Has  given  a  younger  ocean  birth. 

I)n  you  know  how  surely  the  trade-\\ind  blows 

To  west-sou'wpst,  through  the  whole  round  year? 

How,  aftir  tlie  hurricane  comes  and  goes, 

For  nine  fair  moons  there  is  nau^rlu  to  fear? 

How  the  brave  wind  c  arrii's  the  tide  before 

Its  breathy  and  on  to  the  southwest  shore? 

How  the  Caribbean  biUows  roll, 

One  after  the  other,  and  climb  forever,— 

The  yearning  waves  of  a  shoreless  river 

That  never,  never  can  reach  its  goal? 

They  follow,  follow,  now  and  for  aye. 

One  after  the  other,  brother  and  brother, 

And  their  hollow  crests  half  hide  the  play 

Of  ligiit  wliere  the  sun's  red  sword  thrusts  home; 

Hut  still  in  a  tangled  shininfif  chain 

Thi'V  quiver  and  fall  and  rise  a.ci;ain, 

And  far  before  them  the  wind-iwme  spray 

Is  shaken  on  from  their  froth  and  foam,— 

And  for  leagues  beyond,  in  gray  and  rose, 

The  sundown  shimmering;  distance  glowsl 

—So  bright,  so  swift,  so  glad,  the  sea 

That  girte  the  isles  of  Garibbee. 

Do  you  know  the  green  of  those  island  shores 
liy  the  morning  sea-breeze  fanned? 

m 
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(The  tide  on  the  reefs  that  guard  them  rotEB— 

Then  slips  by  stealth  to  the  siind.) 

Have  you  found  the  inlet,  cut  between 

Uke  a  rift  acroes  the  crescent  moon, 

And  anchored  off  the  dull  lagoon 

Close  by  forest  fringes  green,— 

Cool  and  green,  save  for  the  lines 

Of  yellow  cocoa-trunks  that  lean. 

Each  in  its  own  wind-nurtured  way, 

And  bend  their  fronds  to  the  wanton  Tines 

Beneath  tliem  all  astray? 

Here  is  no  mangrove  warp-and-woof 

From  which  a  vapor  lifts  aloof, 

But  on  tlie  beaches  smooth  and  dry 

Red-lipped  conch-shells  lie  — 

Even  at  the  edge  of  that  green  wall 

Where  the  shore-grape's  tendriled  runners  spread 

And  purple  trumpet-creepers  fall, 

And  the  frangipani's  clusters  shed 

Their  stany  sweets  withal. 

The  siny  caetosee  mithe  aroond. 

Yet  cannot  choose  bat  in  grace  to  mingle^ 

This  side  the  twittering  waters  sound, 

On  the  other  opens  a  low  green  dingle, 

And  between  yomr  ship  and  the  shore  and  dgr 

The  frif^ate-birds  like  fates  appear. 

The  Happing  pelican  feeds  about, 

The  tufted  cardinals  sing  and  fly. 

So  fair  the  shore,  one  has  no  fear; 

And  the  s^iilors,  gathered  forward,  shout 

With  strange  glad  voices  each  to  each,— 

Though  weu  the  harbor's  depth  Urn  know 

And  the  craven  shark  that  lurks  below,— 

«  Ho!  let  us  over,  and  strike  out 

Until  we  stand  upon  the  beach, 

Un^  that  wondcnrland  we  reach!* 

—So  green,  so  fair,  the  island  lies. 

As  if 't  were  adrift  from  Paradise. 

Edmund  darawe  Stedntan. 


Vol.  U.— 88. 
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[BKGLN  IS  THE  SOVEMBER  SUMBER.} 


IX. 


once  more  endea?<}ri]lg  to  get  to  the  bottOD 

of  her  affairs. 


«  VOW,  my  dear  George!  I  do  think  I  may      «You  forget,  mother,"  he  said,  in  aik:«j  | 

A^i  claim  at  least  that  yoD  should  remem-  to  Lady  Treeead^s  complaint,  « that  tht 

ber  that  I  nm  your  mother.*    The  speaker  house  is  not  mounted  for  \isitoi8»  and  thit 

raised  a  fan  from  her  knee,  and  used  it  with  you  gave  us  very  short  notice Ji 
some  vehemence.    « Of  course  I  can't  help     Nevertheless  he  winced  inwardly  »  kt 

seeing  that  you  don't  treat  me  as  you  ought  spoke  at  the  thought  of  Let^S  behavior  At 

to  do.  I  don't  want  to  complain  of  Letty,—  night  before. 
I  dare  say  she  was  taken  by  surprise,— but     Lady  Tressady  bridled, 
all  I  can  say  as  to  her  reception  of  roe  last     « We  will  not  discuss  it,  if  you  please,*  dit 

night  is  that  it  was  n't  pretty— that 's  all;  said,  with  an  attempt  at  dignity.    « I  shook' 

it  was  n't  pretty.    My  room  felt  like  an  ice-  have  thouj^ht  that  you  and  Letty  might  havr 

house,— Justine  tells  me  nobody  has  slept  known  I  should  not  have  broken  in  on  joa: 

th^  for  months,— and  no  fire  rnitil  just  the  honeymoon  without  meet  pressing  reawcs. 

moment  I  arrived;  and— and  no  flowt'rs  on  the  George!  »>- her  voice  trembled,  she  put  li<r 

dressing-talile  — no  little  atleiition.s,  in  fact,  lace  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  —  «I  am  »i 

I  can  only  say  it  wat>  not  what  I  am  accus-  unfortunate  and  miserable  woman,  and  if  yw 

tomed  to.  My  feelings  overcame  me;  Justine  don't  come  to  my  rescue,  I^I  dont  knff 

will  tell  you  what  a  state  she  found  me  in.  what  I  may  he  driven  to  (lo!» 
She  cried  herself  to  see  me  so  upset. »  George  took  the  remark  calmly,  probablj 

Lady  Tressady  was  sitting  uprigiit  on  the  having  heard  it  before.  He  went  on  walkias 

straight-backed  sofa  of  George's  smoking-  up  and  down. 

room.  Georj^e,  who  was  walking  up  and  down      « It 's  no  good,  mother,  dealinj^  in  genera!- 

the  room,  thought,  with  discomfort,  as  he  ities,  1  am  afi^id.  You  promised  me 

glassed  at  her  firom  time  to  time,  that  she  morning  to  come  to  business.  If  you  vA' 

looked  curiously  old  and  disheveled.  She  had  kindly  tell  me  at  once  what  is  the  matter,  and 

thro^Ti  a  piece  of  white  lace  round  her  head,  what  is  the  fij^ure,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yoa.' 
in  place  of  the  more  elaborate  preparation      Lady  Tressady  hesitated,  the  lace  on 

ioT  the  world's  gase  that  she  was  wont  to  breast  fluttering.  Then,  in  despention,  abt 

make.    Her  dress— a  study  in  purples  — had  confessed  h^self,  first  reluctantly,  thenbii 

been  a  marvel,  but  was  now  old  and  even  torrent. 

tattered;  the  ruffles  at  her  wrist  were  turn-      During  the  last  two  years,  then,  shesaii 

bled;  and  the  penciling  under  her  still  fine  she  had  been  trying  her  luck  for  the  IM 

eyes  had  been  nefjleett'd.    Geor^'e,  between  time  in    well,  in  speculation! 
his  wife's  dumb  an^er  and  his  mother's  folly,      « .Speculation!  >•  said  George,  looking  at  her 

had  passed  through  disagreeable  times  already  in  ainaiiement.    «In  what?— on  the  Stock 

since  Lady  lYessady's  arrival,  and  was  now  Exchange!*  ' 

Co|i7rig1it,1896,bj  Un.  EuHrasT  WABlk  AUri^rNvmd. 
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Lady  Tneenif  tried  to  preserve  her  dig- 
nity. She  had  been  speculating,  she  said,  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  She  had  done  it  quite  as 
much  for  George's  sake  as  for  her  own,  that 
she  might  improve  her  poeition  a  little,  and 
he  less  of  a  burden  upon  him.  Everybody  did 
it.  Several  of  her  l>e«t  women  friends  were 
ad  clever  at  it  as  any  mail,  and  often  doubled 
their  allowances  for  the  year.  She,  of  coune^ 
had  (1  )ne  il  under  the  best  ad\nce.  George 
k(ie\v  that  she  had  friends  in  the  city  who 
would  do  anything— positively  anything— for 
her.  But  somehow- 
Then  her  tone  dropped.  Her  foot  in  it^ 
French  shoe  began  to  fidget  on  the  stool  be- 
fore her. 

Somehow,  she  had  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
reptile— there!  No  other  word  described  the 
creature  in  the  leaat— a  sort  of  tlnaucial 
agent,  who  had  treated  heria  an  unspeakably 
disgraceful  manner.  She  had  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly, and  the  result  was  that  she  now  owed 
the  reptile,  who,  on  the  strength  of  her  name, 
her  aon,  and  her  aristocratic  connectione,  had 
advanced  her  monej  for  these  adTentures,  a 
Bum— 

«  Well,  the  truth  is  I  am  afraid  to  say  what 
it  ia^  said  Lady  Tressady,  allowing  herself 
for  once  a  cry  of  nature,  and  again  raising 
a  shaky  hand  to  her  eyes. 

«How  mnch?»  said  George,  standing  over 
her,  cigarette  in  hand. 

•  Well— four  thousand  pounds!  ■>  lid  I^dy 
Tressady,  her  eyes  blinking  involuntarily  as 
ste  looked  up  at  him. 

*Four  thousandpowM*  ezclatmed  George. 
«  Preposterous! » 

And,  raising  his  hand,  he  flung  his  cigar- 
ette violently  into  the  fire  and  resumed  his 
walk,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 

Lady  Tressady  looked  tearfully  at  his  long, 
slim  figure  as  he  walked  away,  conscious, 
however,  even  at  this  agitated  moment,  t>f 
the  quick  thou^^ht  that  he  had  inherited  some 
of  her  elegance. 

«George!» 

•Yes— wait  a  moment.  Mother,*— he  faced 
round  upon  her  decidedly.  — « let  me  tell  you 
at  once  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  quite 
impoBsihle  for  me  to  find  that  sum  of  money.» 

Lady  Tressady  flushed  passionately  like  a 
thwarted  child. 

•  Very  well,  then,*  she  tiaid  — «very  well. 
Then  it  will  be  bankruptcy- and  I  hope  you 
and  Letty  will  like  the  scandall" 

«  So  he  threatens  bankruptcy  ?  <♦ 

i  Do  you  think  I  should  have  come  down 

here  except  for  something  like  that?*  she 

cried.  « Look  at  his  letters!* 


And  she  took  a  tumbled  roll  out  of  the 

bag  on  her  arm  and  gave  it  to  him.  Georj^e 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  tried  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  corres^ndence;  while  Lady 
Tressady  kept  up  a  streiun  <rf  plaintive  chat- 
ter which  he  could  only  endeavor  not  to  hear. 

As  far  as  he  could  judge  on  a  first  inspec- 
tion, the  papers  concerned  a  long  series  of 
lisky  transactions— financial  gambling  of  the 
moat  pronounced  sort  — whereof  the  few  gains 
had  been  long  since  buried  deep  in  scandal- 
ous losses.  The  outrageous  folly  of  some  of 
the  ventures,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sums 
iriM.lv.Mi,  made  him  curse  inwardly.  It  was 
the  tirst  escapade  of  the  kind  he  could  re- 
member  in  his  mothei's  histor}',  and,  given 
her  chanctar,  he  could  only  regard  it  as  add- 
ing  a  new  and  real  danger  to  his  life  and 

Then  another  consideration  struck  him. 

«  How  on  earth  did  you  come  to  know  so 
much  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  Stock  Ex- 
ciiange  business  ? »  he  asked  her  suddenly, 
with  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  his  reading. 
•  You  never  confided  in  me.  I  never  supposed 
you  took  an  interest  in  such  things.* 

In  truth,  he  would  have  supposed  her  men- 
tally incapable  of  the  kind  of  gambling  fmanoe 

these  p;qM^rs-  bore  v-itres-s  of.  She  had  never 
been  known  to  do  a  sum  or  present,  an  ac- 
count correctly  in  her  life;  and  he  had  often, 
in  his  own  mind,  accepted  her  density  in 
these  directions  as  a  certain  excuse  for  her 
debts.  Yet  this  correspondence  showed  here 
and  there  a  degree  of  financial  1egerd«nain 
of  which  any  City  swindler  might  have  been 
proud  so  f:ir,  at  least,  as  he  could  judge 
from  hij^  lia«Ly  survey. 

Lady  Tressady  drew  herself  up  sharply  in 
answer  to  his  remark,  though  not  without  a 
flutter  of  the  eyelids  which  caught  his  atten- 
tion. 

«  Of  course,  my  dear  George,  I  always  knew 

you  thought  your  mother  a  fool.   .\s  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ail  my  friends  tell  me  that  1  have 
a  very  clear  head.* 
George  could  not  restrain  himself  from 

laughing*  aloud. 

•  In  face  of  this  ? »  he  said,  holding  up  the 
final  hatch  of  letters,  which  contained  Ur. 

Shapetsk/s  last  formidable  account;  various 
imperious  missives  from  a  sharp-practice 
solicitor,"*  whose  name  happened  to  be  dis- 
reputably known  to  George  Tressady;  toge- 
ther with  repeated  and  most  explicit  assur- 
ances on  the  part  both  of  agent  and  lawyer 
that  if  arrangements  were  not  made  at  once 
by  Lady  Tressady  for  meeting  at  least  half 
Mr.  Shapetsky's  bill»— which  had  now  been 
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running  some  eighteen  montliB^ — and  8ecur« 
ing  the  other  half,  1^1  stepe  would  be  taken 
inunediately. 

Lady  T^Msady  at  first  met  her  aoa's  aar* 
caam  in  angry  silence,  then  broke  into  shrill 
denunciation  of  Shapetsky's  « villainies." 
How  could  decent  people,  people  in  society, 
protect  theinsetvea  against  such  creatures! 

f'leorge  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
lookin^f  out  into  the  April  ^iirden.  Presently 
he  turned,  and  interrupted  his  mother. 

«I  notice,  mother,  that  these  transaetions 
have  been  g^oinp  on  for  nearly  two  years.  Do 
you  remember,  when  1  gave  you  that  large 
sum  at  Christmas,  you  said  it  would  <  all  but  > 
dear  yon;  and  when  I  gave  you  another  large 
sum  last  month,  you  professed  to  be  entirely 
cleared.  Yet  all  the  time  you  were  receiving 
these  letters,  and  you  owed  this  fellow  almost 
as  much  as  you  do  now.  Do  you  think  it  was 
worth  while  to  mislead  me  in  that  way?» 

He  Blood  leaning  agaimjt  the  window,  his 
fingers  dmmroing  on  the  sill.  The  contrast 
between  the  youth  of  the  fi^re  and  the  ab- 
sence of  youth  in  face  and  voice  was  curious. 
Perhaps  Lady  Tressady  felt  vaguely  that  he 
looked  like  a  boy  and  spoke  like  a  master, 
for  her  pride  rose. 

«  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  like 
that,  George!  I  did  eveiything  for  the  best. 
I  always  do  everything  for  the  best.  It  is  my 
misfortune  to  be  so— so  confiding,  so  hope- 
ful. I  must  always  believe  in  someone— that's 
what  makes  my  friends  so  extremely  fond 
of  me.  You  and  your  father  were  never  the 
least  like  me— »  And  she  went  otf  into  a 
tearful  comparison  between  her  own  charac- 
tse  and  tlu'  characters  of  her  husband  and 
son— in  which,  of  course,  it  waa  not  she  that 
suffered. 

George  did  not  heed  hw .  He  was  onoe 

more  staring  out  of  window,  thinking  hard. 
So  far  as  he  could  see.  the  money,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  would  have  to  i>e  lound. 
The  man,  of  course,  was  a  scoundrel,  but  of 

the  sort  that  keeps  within  the  law;  and  Lady 
Tressady's  monstrous  folly  had  given  him  an 
easy  prey. 

Tressady  already  foresaw  ^t  he  would 

have  to  swallow  his  rage,  and  pay.  And  to 
pay  would  mean  that  his  life  and  Letty's 
would  be  hampered,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  he  thought  of  the  many  sacri- 
fices he  had  made  for  his  mother,  of  her 
ample  allowance,  her  incorrigible  vanity  and 
greed,  and  then  of  the  natural  desires  of  his 
young  wife,  his  heart  burned  within  him. 

So  that,  although  he  knew  or  guessed  that 
capitulation  was  inevitabiti,  he  could  not 


make  up  his  mind— for  the  moment— to 

promise  his  mother  anjlhing. 

«  Well,  I  can  only  tell  you,i»  he  said  at  last 
turning  round  upon  her,  «that  I  see  no  ^ray 
out.  How  is  that  man's  claim  to  be  met !  I 
don't  know.  Even  if  I  could  meet  it  — which 
I  see  no  chance  of  doing— by  crippling  myseii 
for  some  time,  how  slutuld  I  be  at  Ub^ij  lo 
do  it?  My  wife  and  her  needs  have  now  the 
first  claim  upon  ne.»' 

•  Very  weU,»  saiu  i^dy  Tressady,  proudly, 
raising  her  handkerchief,  however,  to  hide 
her  trembling  lii)a.  Not  that  she  despaired  :it 
all.  She  was  shrewdly  convinced  in  her  own 
mind,  for  various  and  good  reasons,  that 
George  would  be  forced  to  help  her  out.  But 
the  srene  tried  her  nerves,  and  ^hc  hnd  phy-i- 
cai  ditliculty  in  restraining  that  dislike  of  her 
daught^iflhlaw  which,  since  the  incideala 
of  the  night  befwe,  threat«ied  to  become  a 
passion. 

«  Lret  me  remind  you,»  he  continued  cere- 
moniously, « that  the  whole  of  this  place  is  is 
bad  condition,  except  the  few  rooms  we  have 
just  done  up,  and  that  money  must  be  spent 
upon  it.  It  is  only  fan*  to  Letty  that  it  should 
be  spent.  Let  me  remind  you,  also,  that  yon 
are  a  ^ood  deal  reqKmsible  for  this  atato  of 
things.* 

Lady  Tressady  moved  uneasily.  George  wa£ 
now  speaking  in  his  usual  half-nonchalant 
tone,  and  he  had  provided  himself  with  an- 
other cigarette.  But  his  eye  held  her. 

«  You  will  remember  tiiat  you  promised  me 
while  1  was  nbrond  to  live  here  and  look  after 
the  house.  I  arranged  money  affairs  with  yoa. 
and  other  affairs,  upon  that  basis.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  daring  the  four  years  I  was  away 
you  were  here  altogether,  at  different  timf.-s. 
about  three  months.  Yet  you  made  ni^  be- 
lieve yon  were  here;  if  I  remember  right,  yoa 
dated  your  letters  from  here.* 

"Who  has  heen  telling  you  such  false- 
hoods?»  cried  Lady  Tressady.  « I  was  here  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.» 

But  the  scarlet  color,  do  what  she  would, 
was  dyeing  her  still  delicate  skin,  and  her 
eyes,  alternately  obstinate  and  shuffling,  tried 
to  take  themsdves  out  of  tiie  range  of 
<  leorge's. 

As  for  (Jeorge,  as  he  stood  there  coolly 
smoking,  he  was  stmck^or  rather  the  criti- 
cal miml  in  him  was  struck— by  a  sudden 

perception  of  the  meanness  of  aspect  which 
sordid  cares  of  the  kind  his  mother  was  now 
plunged  in  can  give  to  the  hnman  faee.  He 

felt  the  rise  of  a  familiar  disgust.  IIow  many 
scenes  of  ugly  battle  over  money  matters 
cuuld  he  not  remember  in  his  boyhood  be- 
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tween  his  father  and  mother!  And  later— in 
India— wittt  things  he  had  known  women  to 
do  for  money  or  dress!  He  thought  scorn- 
fulij  of  a  certain  intriguing  lady  of  his  ac- 
qnaintaoce  at  Mndm  who  had  borrowed 
money  of  him— to  whom  he  had  given  ball- 
dresses:  and  of  another  whose  selfish  extrav- 
agance had  ruined  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
IKd  all  women  tend  to  be  of  thie  make,  how- 
ever poetic  might  be  their  outward  seeming? 

Aloud,  he  said  quietly,  in  answer  to  his 
mothers  protest: 

«I  think  you  will  find  that  la  about  ac- 
curate. We  hear  that  a  charwoman— not  of 
particolarly  good  character— and  her  niece 
of  fourteen  wen  here  moat  of  the  time,  and 
did  what  they  pleased.  In  four  years'  time,  of 
QOorse,  an  old  house  that  is  totally  neglected 
goes  to  the  bad.  I  mention  these  things,  not 
to  reproach  jrn^  bat  to  show  yoa  how  it  is 
that  I  find  myself  now  plunged  in  many  ex- 
penses. And,  after  that,  does  n't  it  strike  you 
as  a  little  hard  that  I  should  be  called  upoto  to 
atrip  and  cripple  nqrself  still  further— not  to 
give  my  ^\nfe  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
I  long  to  give  her,  but  to  pay  such  debts  as 

thOMIB 

Inrolontiuily  he  struck  his  hand  on  the 
papers  lying  in  the  chair  where  he  had  been 

sitting. 

Lady  Treeeady,  too,  roae  from  her  seat. 

« ( ;cor-:*r>,  if  you  are  going  to  be  violent  to- 
ward your  mother,  I  had  better  go.  Who,  pray, 
has  been  telline^  you  these  taleb  about  me?  >» 

t  You  remember  Kuth  Matthews,  who  oaed 
to  at  the  farm?  We  have  made  her  house- 
keeper, iiihe  seems  to  have  seen  all  that 
went  onji 

«0h!  if  Letty  has  been  gossiping  with  her 
servants  about  me,  I  know  what  to  expect! » 
cried  Lady  Tressady,  gathering  up  fan  and 
handkerchief  from  the  sofa  with  a  hand  that 
shook.  «I  always  said  from  the  beginning 
that  she  would  set  you  again.st  me.  I  don't 
believe  1  ever  promised  what  you  say  I  did. 
How  could  any  one  ever  anppoae  that  I— that 
a  woman  of  my— of  my  personal  attractions 
could  bury  herself  down  here  the  whole  year 
through?  t  never  promised.  Anyway,  mv 
friend  would  not  permit  it;  and  I  was  weak 
—I  yielded  to  them.  That  is  my  weakness— I 
must  be  cared  for.  I  must  be  treated  with 
tendttmefla— and  you  and  your  father  nev« 
treated  me  .so! » 

'<  I  would  n't  give  way.  mother,  if  I  were 
you,»  said  George,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
arrival  of  the  tewfnl  stage,  vriiieh,  in  his  ex- 
perience.  was  always  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  «I  think,  if  yon  will  reflect  upon  it» 


that  it  is  Letty  and  I  who  have  the  most 
cause  to  give  way.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  go  and  have  a  talk  with  her.  1  belieVB 
she  is  sitting  in  the  garden.** 

His  mother  turned  sullenly  away  torn  him, 
and  he  left  the  room. 

As  he  passed  through  the  long  oak-paneled 
hall  that  led  to  the  garden  he  was  seized  with 
an  odd  sense  of  pity  for  himself.  This  odious 
scene  behind  him,  and  now  this  wrestle  with 
Letty  that  must  be  gone  through— were  these 
the  jogrs  of  the  honeymoon  ? 

Letty  was  nf^t  in  the  garden.  Rut  as  he 
passed  into  the  wood  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  hill  he  saw  her  sittmg  under  a  tree  half 
way  down  the  slope,  with  some  embroidery  in 
her  hand.  The  April  sun  was  shining  into  the 
wood.  A  larch  beyond  Letty  was  already 
green,  and  the  twigs  of  the  oak  beneath  which 
she  sat  made  a  reddish  glow  in  the  bright  air. 
Patches  of  primroses  and  anemones  starred 
the  ground  about  her,  and  trails  of  periwinkle 
touched  her  dress.  She  was  stooping,  and 
her  little  hand  went  rapidty»  impatiently,  to 
and  fro. 

The  oontrast  between  this  f^h  youth  amid 

the  spring  and  that  unlovely,  reluctant  age  he 
had  jnst  left  behind  him  in  the  smoking-room 
struck  him  sharply.  His  brow  cleared. 

As  she  heard  his  step  she  looked  round 
eagerly.  tWell?*  she  said,  pusUng  aside 
her  work. 

He  threw  himself  down  beside  her. 

«  Darling,  I  have  had  my  talk.  It  is  pretty 
bad  — wnrpc  than  we  had  even  imagined." 

Then  he  told  her  bis  mother's  story.  She 
could  hardly  contain  Imrself  ,  while  she  lis- 
tnri],  as  he  mentioned  the  total  figure  of 
the  debts.  It  was  evidently  with  difficulty  that 
she  prevented  herself  from  interrupting  him 
at  every  word.  And  when  he  had  barely  fin- 
ished she  broke  out: 

«  And  what  did  you  say?» 

George  hesitated.  " 

« I  told  her,  of  course,  that  it  was  monstrous 
and  absurd  to  expect  that  we  could  pay  such 
a  sum.» 

Lett/s  breath  came  fast.  Hts  voice  and 

manner  did  not  satisfy  her  at  all. 

« Monstrous!  I  should  think  it  was!  Do 
you  know  how  she  has  run  up  this  debt?* 

George  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Her 

little  face  was  quivering  under  the  suppressed 
energy  of  what  she  was  going  to  say. 

*  No;  do  you? » 

«Yes;  I  know  all  about  it.  I  said  to  my 

maid  last  night — I  hope,  'leor::''.  yon  won't 
mind,  but  you  know  Grier  has  been  an  age 
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with  me,  and  knows  all  my  secrets— I  told  her 

she  must  makp  friends  with  your  mother's 
maid  and  see  what  she  could  find  out.  I  felt 
we  must,  in  self-defense.  And  of  course  Grier 
got  it  all  out  of  Justine.  I  knew  she  would. 
Justine  is  a  little  fool;  and  she  does  n't  mean 
to  stay  much  lt)nger  with  Lady  Tressady,  ao 
she  did  n*t  mind  speaking.  It  is  exactly  as  I 
supposed.  Lady  Tressady  did  n't  begin  specu- 
lating for  herself  at  all— but  for— somebody 
— else !  Do  you  remember  that  absurd-looking 
singer  who  gave  a  tmosteal  sketch*  one  day 
that  your  mother  gave  a  party  in  Eccleston 
Square— in  February?* 

George  had  suddenly  moved  away,  and  was 
sitting  now  some  little  distance  from  hiswif^ 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  However,  at  her 
question  he  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

«Yon  do  remember?  Wetl,»  said  Letty, 
triumphantly,  « it  is  he  who  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  I  knew  there  must  be  somebody.  It 
appears  that  he  has  been  getting  money  out 
of  her  for  years—that  he  used  to  come  and 
spend  hours,  when  she  had  that  little  house  in 
Bruton  street,  when  you  were  away,— I  don't 
believe  you  ever  heard  of  it,— flattering  her 
and  toadjring  her,  paying  her  compliments  on 
her  dress  and  her  appearance,  fetching  and 
carrying  for  her— and,  of  course,  living  upon 
her!  He  used  to  arrange  alllier  parties.  Jus- 
tine says  that  he  used  even  to  make  her  order 
all  his  favorite  win^— such  bills  as  there  used 
to  be  for  wine!  He  has  a  wife  and  children 
somewhere,  and  of  course  the  whole  family 
lived  upon  your  mother.  It  was  he  made  her 
begin  speculating.  Justine  says  he  has  lost 
all  he  ever  had  himself  that  way,  and  your 
mother  could  n't,  in  fact,  <lrad  >  him »— Letty 
laughed  scornfully— « money  fast  enough.  It 
was  he  brought  her  across  that  odious  crea- 
tors Shape  tsky— is  n't  that  his  name?  And 
tiisl 's  the  whole  story.  If  there  have  been 
any  gains  he  has  made  off  with  them  —  leaving 
her,  of  course,  to  get  out  of  the  rest.  Justine 
says  that  for  months  there  was  nothing  but 
business,  as  she  calls  it,  talked  in  the  hou.se 
—and  she  knew,  for  she  used  to  help  wait  at 
dinner.  And  such  a  crew  of  people  a.s  used 
to  be  about  the  place!  * 

She  looked  at  him,  struck  at  la.st  by  his 
silence  and  his  attitude,  or  pausing  for  some 
c<miment,  some  appreciation  of  her  clflremefls 
in  ferreting  it  all  out. 

But  he  did  not  speak,  and  she  was  puxzled. 
The  angry  triumph  in  her  eyes  faltered.  iShe 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

«  What  is  it,  ( Jeorge  ?  I  thought  -  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  us  both  to  know  the 
trulh.» 


He  looked  up  quickly. 
And  all  this  your  maid  got  oat  of  Justaae! 

You  asked  her  ? » 

She  was  struck,  offended,  by  his  expreesioo. 
It  was  80  cool  and  strange — eren,  she  ootid 
have  imagined,  contemptuous. 

« Yes,  i  did,i»  she  said  passionately.  « i 
thought  I  was  quite  justified.  We  must  pro* 
tect  ourselves.* 

He  was  silent  a^in,  his  soul  revoltinji,  do 
what  he  would,  against  her  action;  her  tone, 
her  managing  temper,  the  lack  of  trust  is 
himself,  of  womanly  delicacy  and  reticence. 

« 1  think,*  he  said  at  last  drily,  she  watci>- 
ing  him— « I  think  we  had  better  keep  out  of 
servants'  gossip,  if  we  can;  it  always  oeemi 
to  me  th-'-  last  rtnd  Inv/ost  depth.* 

She  took  her  work  and  laid  it  down  again, 
her  mouth  trembling. 

«  So  you  had  rather  be  deceived  ?  » 

«I  had  rather  he  deceived  than  listen  be- 
hind doors,*  he  said,  beginning  in  a  light  tone, 
which,  however,  passed  immediately  to  one  of 
bittorness.  « Besides,  there  is  nothing  nev.. 
For  people  like  my  mother  there  is  always 
some  adventurer  or  adventuress  in  the  back- 
ground—there always  used  to  be  in  <M  daya 
She  never  meant  any  serious  harm;  she  was 
first  plundered,  then  we.  My  father  used  to 
be  forever  turning  some  impostor  or  otlMr  out 
of  doors.  Now,  I  suppose,  it  is  my  turn.* 

This  time  it  was  L^tty  who  kept  silence. 
Her  needle  passed  rapidiy  to  and  fro.  George 
glanced  at  her  queerfy.  Then  ho  rooe  aad 
came  to  stand  near  her,  leaning  agiunot  the 
tree. 

•  You  know,  Letty,  we  shall  have  to  pay 
that  money,»  he  said  suddenly,  pulling  «t  hto 

mustache. 

Letty  made  an  exclamation  under  her 
bfeath,  but  went  on  working  faster  than 

before. 

He  slipped  do^-n  to  the  moas  beeide  hex, 

and  caught  her  hand, 
i  Are  you  angry  with  me? » 

«  If  you  insult  me  by  accusing  me  of  listen- 
ing behind  doors  you  can't  wonder.*  said 
I.etty,  snatching  her  hand  away,  her  breast 
heaving. 

He  felt  a  bitter  inclination  to  laugh,  but  he 
restrained  it,  and  did  his  best  to  make  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  propitiations  Letty  turned 
upon  him. 

« Of  course  I  know  you  think  I  did  it  all 
for  selfishness,*  she  said,  half  crying,  « be- 
cause I  want  new  furniture  and  new  wwdss. 

I  don't;  I  want  to  protect  you  from  being- 
being  -  plundered  like  this.  How  can  you  do 
what  yuu  ought  as  a  member  of  Parliament? 
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How  can  we  ever  keep  ourselves  out  of  debt, 
if— if— how  etm  you  pay  tliu  money?*  she 

wound  up,  her  eyes  flaming. 

«VVel],  you  know,»  he  said,  hesitating— 
•yon  know  I  suggested  yesterday  m  shooM 
sell  some  land  to  do  up  the  house.  I  am 
afraid  we  must  sell  the  land  and  pay  this 
scoundrel— a  proportion,  at  all  events.  Of 
course,  what  I  should  like  to  do  would  be  to 
put  him— and  the  other— to  ini?tant  death, 
with  appropriate  tortures.  Short  of  that,  i 
can  only  take  the  matter  out  of  my  mother's 
hands,  get  a  sharp  solicitor  on  my  side  to 
match  hit  rascal,  and  make  the  best  bargain 
I  can.it 

Letty  rolled  up  her  work  with  energy,  two 

tears  of  anger  on  her  cheeks.  «  She  ought  to 
suffer! » she  cried,  her  voice  trembling— i  she 

ought  to  suifer!* 

•  Yon  mean  that  we  onght  to  let  her  be 

made  a  bankrupt  ? »  he  "nid  (  onlly  rt  Well,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  salutan,'.  (Jniy,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  rather  more  disagreeable  to  us 
than  to  her.  Suppose  we  consider  the  sitoa- 
ttnn  Two  young  married  people  -charmirir 
houise  —charming  wife— husband  just  begin- 
ning in  politics— people  inclhied  to  be  friends. 
Then  you  go  to  dine  with  them  in  Brook 
Street— excellent  little  French  dinner— bride 
bewitching.  Next  morning  you  see  the  bank- 
mptcy  of  the  hoet^s  mama  in  the  (Times^ 
<  And  he 's  the  only  son,  is  n't  he?— he  must 
be  well  otf.  They  say  she 's  been  dreadfully 
extravagant.  Hut,  hang  it,  you  know,  a  man's 
mother! — and  a  widow— no,  I  can't  stand 
that.  Sha'n't  dine  with  them  again.>  There  ! 
do  you  see,  darling?  Do  you  really  want  to 
mb  an  the  blocmi  off  tihe  peaeh?» 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  little  speech  be- 
fore the  odiousness  of  it  struck  him. 

M  Am  i  come  to  talking  to  her  like  this  ? » 
he  asked  himself  in  a  kind  of  astomshment. 

But  Letty,  apparently,  was  not  astonished. 

«Kverybody  would  understand  if  you  re- 
fusea  to  ruin  yourself  by  going  on  paying 
'these  frightful  debts.  I  am  sure  $omdkxng 
could  be  done,»  she  said,  half  choked. 

George  shook  his  head. 

•  Bnt  everybody  wontd  n't  want  to  nnder- 
staad.  The  dear  world  loves  a  scandal- 
does  n't  really  like  being  amiable  to  new- 
comers at  alL  You  would  make  a  bad  start, 
dear— and  all  the  world  would  pity  mama.* 

•(Oh,  if  you  are  only  thiiddng  what  people 
.  would  siiylw  cried  Letty. 

«  No,»  aaid  George,  reflectively,  but  with  a 
mild  change  of  tone.  ■D— people!  I  can 
puU  myself  to  pieces  so  much  better  than 
th^  can.  You  see,  darling,  you  're  such  an 


optimist.  Now,  if  you 'd  only  just  believe,  as 
I  dov  that  the  world  is  a  radically  bad  place, 
you  would  n't  be  so  surprised  when  things  of 
this  sort  happen.  Eh,  little  person,  has  it  been 
a  radically  bad  place  this  last  fortni^t  ?» 

He  laid  his  cheek  against  her  shoulder, 
rubbing  it  gently  up  and  down.  But  some- 
thing hard  and  scornful  lay  behind  his  caress 
—something  he  did  not  mean  to  inquire  into. 

«Then  you  told  your  mother,«  said  Letty, 
after  a  pause,  still  looking  straight  befor€f 
her,  « that  you  would  clear  her  ?  » 

«  Not  at  all.  I  said  we  conld  do  nothing.  I 
laid  it  nn  about  the  house.  And  all  the  time 
I  knew  perfectly  well  in  my  protesting  soul 
that  if  this  mmfs  daim  u  sostainable  we 
should  have  to  pay  up.  And  I  imagine  that 
mama  knew  it  too.  You  can  get  out  of  any- 
body's debts  but  your  moth^s— that 's  ap- 
parently what  it  comee  to.  Queer  thin^ 
civilization!  Well,  now,»— he  Sprang  to  his 
feet,— « let 's  go  and  get  it  OTWJi 

Letty  also  rose. 

•  I  can't  see  her  again,»  she  said  quickly. 
« T  sha'n't  come  down  to  lunch.  WiU  shs  go 
the  three-o'clock  train  1 » 

«I  will  arrange  it,»  said  George. 

They  walked  through  the  wood  together 
silently.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
Letty's  face  quivered  again  with  restrained 
passion— or  t^u«.  George,  whose  mng-froid 
was  never  disturbed  outwardly  for  long,  had 
by  now  resigned  himself,  and  had,  moreover, 
recovered  that  tolerance  of  woman's  various 
weaknesses  which  w^  in  him  the  fruit  of  a 
wide,  and  at  bottom  hostile,  induction.  He  set 
himself  to  cheer  her  up.  Perhaps,  after  all,  if 
he  could  sell  a  partienlar  piece  of  land  which 
he  owned  near  a  neighboring  large  town,  and 
sell  it  well,— he  had  had  offers  for  it  before, 
—he  might  be  able  to  clear  his  mother,  and 
still  let  Letty  work  her  will  on  the  house. 
She  must  n't  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things; 
he  would  do  his  best.  So  by  the  time  they 
got  into  the  drawing-room  she  had  let  her 
hand  slip  doubtfully  into  his  again  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

But  nothing  would  induce  her  to  appear  at 
lunch.  Lady&essady,  having  handed  over  all 
Shapetsk/s  papers  and  all  her  responsibilities 
to  George,  graciously  told  him  that  she  could 
understand  Letty's  annoyance,  and  did  n't 
wish  for  a  moment  to  intrude  upon  het.  She 
then  called  on  Justine  U)  curl  her  hair,  put  on 
a  blue  shot  silk  with  marv-elous  pink  fronts 
just  arrived  from  I'aris,  and  came  down  to 
lunch  with  her  son  in  her  most  smiling  mood. 
She  took  no  notice  of  his  mono-'-yllables,  and 
in  the  halli  while  the  butler  discreetly  retired, 
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she  kiflMd  him  with  tean,  saying  that  she  had 
always  known  his  generosity  would  C0II16  to 
the  rescue  of  his  poor  mama. 

«  You  Nvill  oblige  me,  mother,  by  not  trying 
it4gain  too  soon,*  was  George's  ironical  reply 
as  ha  pnt  her  into  the  carnage. 

In  the  afternoon  Letty  was  languid  and 
depressed.  She  would  not  talk  on  general 
topics,  and  George  shrank  in  nervous  disj^ust 
from  reopening  the  subjects  of  the  morning. 
Finally,  we  chose  to  be  tncked  np  on  the  sofa 
with  a  novel,  and  gave  George  &ee  leave  to 
go  out. 

It  surprisjod  him  to  find,  as  he  walked 
quickly  down  the  hill,  delighting  in  the  April 
sun,  that  he  was  ^VmI  to  l)e  alone.  But  he  did 
not  in  the  least  try  to  fling  the  thought  away 
from  him,  as  many  a  lover  woald  have  done. 
The  events,  the  feelings,  of  the  day  had  becm 
alike  jarring  and  hateful;  he  meant  to  escape 
from  them. 

Bat  he  could  not  escape  from  them  all  at 
once.  A  fresh  and  unexi)ected  debt  of  some- 
where  about  four  thmi-and  pounds  doe.s  not 
sit  lightly  on  a  comparatively  poor  man.  In 
S|rite  of  his  philosophy  for  Lett/s  benefit,  he 
must  nee«ls  harass  himself  anew  about  his 
money  affairs,  planning  and  reckoning.  How 
many  more  such  surprises  would  his  mother 
spring  upon  him,  and  how  wad  he  to  control 
her?  He  realized  now  something  of  the  life- 
long burden  his  dull  old  father  had  borne —a 
harden  which  the  absences  of  school,  college, 
and  travel  had  hitherto  spared  himself.  What 
was  he  to  appeal  to  in  her?  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing— neither  wilt  nor  conscience. 
She  was  like  the  women  withont  backs  in  the 
fairy-tale. 

Then  with  one  breath  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  must  kick  out  that  singer-fellow,  and 
with  the  next  that  he  would  not  touch  any  of 
his  motlier's  crew  with  a  bHr<ye-pole.  Though 
he  never  pleaded  ideals  in  public,  he  had  been 
all  his  life  something  of  a  moral  epicure,  tak- 
ing  « moral »  as  relating  rather  to  manners 
than  to  deeper  things.  He  had  done  his  best 
not  to  soil  himself  by  contact  with  certain 
i^pes— among  men  especially.  Of  women  he 
was  less  critical  and  less  observant. 

As  to  this  ugly  feud  opening  between  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  it  had  quite  ceased  to 
amuse  him.  Now  that  his  marriage  wa.s  a 
reality,  the  daily  corrosion  of  such  a  thing 
was  becoming  plain.  And  who  was  there  in 
the  world  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  but  he  ?  He 
saw  himself  between  the  two— eternally  try- 
ing to  make  peace— and  his  face  lengthened. 

And  if  Letty  would  only  leave  the  thing  to 


him^wonld  only  keep  her  little  wlrite  self  cot 

of  it!  He  wisht'd  h>:  could  get  her  to  .sen!' 
away  that  woman  tirier,  a  forward  seconu- 
rate  creature,  much  too  ready  to  meddle  IE 
what  did  not  concern  her. 

Then,  with  a  shake  of  his  thin  shoulders,  he 
passionately  drove  it  all  out  of  his  thoughts. 

Let  him  go  to  the  village,  sound  the  fe^uf; 
there,  if  he  could,  and  do  his  employer's 
business.  His  troubles  as  a  pit-owner  seemed 
likely  to  be  bad  enough,  but  they  did  not 
canker  one  like  domestic  miseries.  TheywcR 
a  man's  natural  affairs;  to  think  of  them  came 
as  a  relief  to  him. 

He  had  hot  a  disappointing  round,  hsw* 

ever. 

In  the  first  place,  he  went  to  look  up  some 
of  the  older  «  hewers,*  men  who  had  been  for 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Tressadys.  Two 
or  three  of  them  had  just  come  back  from  the 
early  shift,  and  their  wives,  at  any  rate»  were 
pleased  and  flattwed  by  Georges  calL  fiat 
the  men  sat  like  stocks  and  stones  while  be 
talked.  Scarcely  a  word  could  h('  pot  out  of 
them,  and  George  felt  himself  in  an  atrat- 
sphere  of  storm,  guessing  at  dangers,  every- 
where present,  though  not  yet  let  loose — like 
the  foul  gases  in  the  pits  under  his  feet. 

He  behaved  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity, 
stifling  his  pride  here  and  there  suflicientiy  to 
talk  simply  and  well  of  the  general  state  of 
trade,  condiUons  of  the  coal  indngtry  in 
the  West  Mercian  district,  the  position  of  the 
masters,  the  published  account.s  of  one  or  two 
large  companies  in  the  district,  and  so  on. 
iiuL  lu  the  end  he  only  felt  his  own  anger  ris- 
ing in  answer  to  the  snUenness  of  the  amb. 
Their  sallow  faces  and  eyes  weakened  b}-  lonn 
years  of  the  pit  expressed  little,  but  what 
there  was  spelt  war. 

Nor  did  his  visits  to  what  might  be  cnlled 
his  o^^*n  side  give  him  much  more  satisfaction. 

One  man,  a  brawny  « tireman,i»  whom 
George  had  been  long  taught  to  regard  as 
one  of  the  props  of  law  and  order  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  effusively  and  honestly  glad  to  see 
his  employer.  His  ^ife  hurried  the  tea,  and 
George  drank  and  ate  as  heartily  as  his  own 
luncheon  would  let  him  in  company  with 
Macgregor  and  his  very  neat  and  smiling 
family.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactoiy 
than  Macgregor's  genera]  denunciations  of 
the  I'nion  ami  its  agent.   P.urrows.  in  hi* 
opinion,  was  a « drunken,  low-iivin'  scouiuirel,» 
who  got  his  bread  by  making  miscluef ;  tiie 
Union  was  entering  upon  a  great  mistake  in 
resisting  the  masters'  proposals;  and  if  it 
were  n't  for  the  public-house  and  idleness, 
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there  was  n't  a  man  iii  i<'erth  that  could  n't 
live  well,  ten  per  cent,  reduction  and  all  con- 
sidered. Nevertheless,  he  did  not  conceal  his 
belief  that  battle  was  approaching,  and  would 
break  out,  if  not  now,  at  any  rate  in  the  late 
simniier  or  autumn.  Times,  too,  were  going 
to  be  spfcially  bad  for  the  non-society  men. 
The  membership  of  the  Union  had  been  run- 
ning up  fast;  there  had  been  a  row  that  very 
morning  at  the  pit  where  he  worked,  the 
Union  men  refusing  to  go  down  in  the  same 
cage  with  the  blacklegs.  He  and  his  mates 
would  have  to  put  their  backs  into  it.  Never 
fear  but  they  wnuld!  Bullying  might  he 
trusted  only  to  make  them  the  more  « orkard.* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  soothing 
than  such  talk  to  the  average  employw  in 
search  of  congenial  opinions.  But  George  was 
not  the  average  employer^  and  the  fastidious 
el«nent  in  him  b^n  aoon  to  make  him  nn- 
comfortable.  Sobriety  is,  no  doubt,  admirable, 
but  he  had  no  sooner  detected  a  teetot'il  cant 
in  his  companion  than  that  particular  axiom 
ceased  to  matter  to  hhn.  And  to  think  poorly 
of  P.iirro  VH  might  be  a  salutary  feature  in  a 
man's  character,  but  it  should  be  for  some 
respectable  reason.  George  fidgeted  on  his 
chair  while  Macgregor  UM  the  usual  eoek- 
and-bull  stories  of  monstrous  hotel  bills  seen 
sticking  out  of  l^urrows's  tail-pockets,  and 
thcdre  dtoeiphored  by  a  gaping  populace;  and 
faiB  mental  dis<K>mfort  reached  its  climax 
when  Macgreffor  wound  up  ^nth  the  remark: 

«  And  that,  iSir  George,  is  where  the  money 
goes  to— not  to  the  poor  starving  women  and 
children,  I  can  ?fH  yer,  whose  husbands  are 
keepin'  him  in  luxury.  I  *ve  always  said  it. 
Where's  the  accounts?  I 've  niver  seen  no  bal- 
ance-sheet—niverl»  he  repeated  solemnly. 
«  They  do  say  as  th«e 's  one  to  he  seen  at  the 
<  lodge » —  » 

«  Why,  of  course  there  is,  Macgregor,*  said 
George,  with  a  nerv  laugh,  as  he  got  up 
to  depart; « all  the  big  Unions  publish  their 
accounts." 

The  fireman's  obstinate  mouth  and  stub- 
bly hair  only  ezpveeaed  a  more  prononnced 

skepticism. 

«  Well,  I  should  n't  believe  in  V'm,»  he  said, 
« if  they  did.  I 've  rav«r  seen  a  balance-sheet, 
and  I  don't  .suppose  I  ever  shall.  Well,  good- 
by  to  you,  Sir  cileorgp.  and  thank  you  kindly. 
To*  take  my  word,  sir,  if  it  were  n't  for  the 
publie-home  the  men  could  afford  to  lose  a 
trifle  now  and  again  to  let  the  masters  make 
their  fair  protit.>» 

And  he  looked  behind  him  complacently  at 
his  neat  cottage  and  well-clothed  children. 

But  George  walked  away,  impatient. 

Vou  LI.-H4. 


nHU  wages  won't  go  down,  anyway,*  he 
said  to  hinuelf;  for  t^  wages  of  the  «fire> 

men,"  whose  work  is  of  the  nature  of  super- 
intendence, hardly  vary  with  the  state  of 
trade.  «  And  what  suspicious  idiocy  about  the 
accounts!* 

His  last  visit  was  the  least  fortunate  of 
ail.  The  lireman  in  question,  Mark  Dowse, 
Macgregor's  chief  rival  in  the  village,  was  a 
keen  Radical,  and  George  found  him  chuck- 
ling over  his  newspaper,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Tory  candidate  in  a  recently  decided  County 
Conncil  election.  He  received  his  visitor  witii 
a  surprise  which  George  thought  not  untinged 
with  insolence.  Some  political  talk  followed, 
in  which  Dowse's  Yorkshire  wit  scored  more 
than  once  at  his  employer's  expense.  Dowse, 
indeed,  let  himself  go.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  the  examination  for  an  under- 
managw's  certificate,  and  leaving  the  valley. 
Hence  there  were  no  strong  reasons  for 
servility,  and  he  might  talk  as  he  pleased 
to  a  young  « swell  *  who  had  sold  himself 
to  reaction.  GetHrge  lost  his  temper  some- 
what,  v  ns  ^viriou.sly  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
could  only  think  of  getting  out  of  the  man's 
company  with  dignity. 

He  was  by  no  means  clear,  however,  as  he 
walked  nway  fron  the  cottage,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  What  was  the  good  of 
trying  to  make  mends  with  these  fellows? 
Neither  in  agreement  nor  in  opposition  had 
he  any  common  ground  with  them.  Other 
people  might  have  the  gifts  for  managing 
them;  it  seemed  to  lum  tiiat  it  woold  be 
better  for  him  to  take  up  the  line  at  once 
that  he  had  none.  Fontenoy  was  right.  Noth- 
ing but  a  state  of  enmity  was  possible— veiled 
enmity  at  some  times,  open  at  others. 

What  were  those  voices  on  the  slope  above 
him? 

He  was  walking  along  a  road  which  sknted 

his  own  group  of  pits.  To  his  left  rose  a  long 
slope  of  refuse,  partly  grown  over,  ending  in 
the  « bank  >»  whereon  stood  the  engine-bouse 
and  winding^pparatOB.  A  pathway  climbed 
the  slope,  and  made  the  natural  ascent  to  the 
pit  for  people  dwelling  in  the  scattered 
cottages  on  the  farther  side  of  it. 

Two  men,  he  saw,  were  standing  high  np 
on  the  pathway,  violently  disputing.  One  was 
Madan,  his  own  manager,  an  excellent  man 
of  bttsinsfls  and  a  Mtt^  Tory;  the  othw  was 
Valentine  Burrows. 

As Tressadyn eared  the  road-entranre  t<>  tho 
pathway  the  two  men  parted.  Madan  climbed 
ontowudthepit.  Burrows  ran  down  the  patii. 

As  he  ajiproached  the  gate,  and  saw  Tres- 
sady  passing  on  the  road,  the  agent  called: 
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•Sir  G«orge  IVonady!* 

Georpe  stopped. 

Burrows  came  quickly  up  to  him,  his  face 
crhnson. 

« la  it  by  your  orders,  Sir  ()eorg:e.  that 
Mr.  Madan  insults  and  browbeats  my  when  he 
meets  me  on  a  perfectly  harmless  errand  to 
one  of  tbe  men  m  yonr  engine-honse?* 

•  Perhaps  Mr.  Madan  was  not  so  sure  as 
you  were,  Mr.  Burrows,  that  the  errand  was  a 
harmless  one,»  said  George,  with  a  cool  smile. 

By  this  time,  however,  Barrows  was  biting; 
his  lip,  aware  tliat  he  bad  made  an  impolaive 
mistake. 

•  Don't  imagine  for  a  moment,"*  he  said 
hotly,  «that  Madan's  opinion  of  anything  I 
may  be  doinp  matters  one  brass  farthin^x  to 
me!  Only  I  give  you  and  him  fair  warning 
that  if  M  bliekgnarda  me  again  in  the  way 
he  has  done  several  tunes  lately,  I  shall  have 
him  bound  over.>» 

« He  might  survive  it,»»  said  George.  «  But 
how  will  you  manage  it?  You  have  had  ill 
luck,  rather,  with  the  magistrates— have  n't 
you  ? » 

He  stood  dra^^'n  up  to  his  full  height,  thin, 
venomous,  alert,  rather  enjoving  the  en- 
counter, which  «let  off  the  ateami  of  his 
previous  irritations. 

BniTOVB  threw  Mm  a  fnrions  look. 

«  You  think  that  a  damaging  thing  to  say, 
do  you,  Sir  fJeor^e?  I'erhaps  the  day  will 
come— not  so  far  otf,  neither— when  the 
magistrates  will  be  no  loni^ar  yonr  creatoree, 
but  ours.  Then  we  shall  see.» 

« Well,  prophecy  is  cheap,*  said  George. 
« Console  yourself  with  it,  by  all  means.» 

The  two  men  measured  each  other  eye  to 
eye. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  aftor  the  relief  of  his 
ontborst,  the  philosopher's  instincts  whicJi 

were  so  oddly  interwoven  with  tbe  lest  of 
Tressady's  nature  reasserted  themselves. 

«Look  here,*)  he  said  in  another  manner, 
advancing  a  step.  «I  think  this  is  all  great 
nonsense.  If  Madan  has  exceeded  his  duty  I 
will  see  to  it.  And,  meanwhile,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  more  worthy  of  us,  as  a 
couple  of  rational  beings,  if,  now  we  have 
met,  we  had  a  few  serious  words  on  the  state 
of  things  in  this  valley  ?  You  and  I  fought  a 
square  fight  at  Blalford— you  at  least  said 
as  much.  Why  can't  we  fight  a  square  fight 
here  ?  » 

Burrows  eyed  him  doubtfully,  lie  was  lean- 
ing on  his  stick,  recovering  breath  and  com- 
posure. r;eorge  notice<l  that  since  the  Mal- 
ford  election  even  he  had  lost  youth  and 
looks.  He  had  the  drunkard's  skin  and  the 


drunkard's  eyes.  Yet  ^ere  were  stiU  tbt 

make  and  proportions  of  the  handsome  ath- 
lete. He  was  now  a  man  of  about  thirty-two: 
but  in  his  first  youth  he  had  carried  tht 
miner's  pick  for  some  four  or  five  years,  aac 
during  the  same  period  had  been  one  of  tbt 
most  famous  foot-ball  players  of  the  count;. 
As  George  knew,  he  was  stall  the  idol  of  tht 
local  clubs,  and  capable  in  his  sober  speUs  of 
amazingr  feats  both  of  strength  and  endurance. 

« Well,  i  have  no  objection  to  some  co£h 
vmrsation  vrith  yon,»  sud  Burrows  at  last, 
slowly. 

« liet 's  walk  on,  then,*  said  George. 

And  they  walked  past  the  gate  of  Perth, 
toward  the  railway-statioa,  wUdi  was  tmat 
two  miles  off. 

About  an  hour  later  the  two  men  returned 
along  the  same  road.  Both  had  an  air  of 
tension;  both  were  rather  pale. 

«We!l,  it  comes  to  this,»  said  Geor^.  25 
he  stopped  beside  his  own  gate:  «you  beiiere 
our  case,— the  badness  of  trade,  tlie  dis^H 
pearance  of  profits,  pressure  of  contracts,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it, — and  you  still  refuse  on 
vour  part  to  bear  the  smallest  fraction  of  the 
burden  ?  You  will  claim  all  you  can  get  is 
good  times;  you  will  give  rack  nothing  m 
bad?* 

«That  is  so,>  said  Burrows,  deliberately  . 

« that  is  so,  precisely.  We  vnW  take  no  risks: 
we  {jive  our  labor,  and  in  return  the  workman 
must  live.  Make  the  consumer  pay,  or  pay 
yourselves  out  of  your  good  yean>  He 
turned  imperceptibly  toward  the  t>arr;ick-Iike 
house  on  the  hill.  «  We  don't  care  a  ha'portl: 
which  it  is— only  don't  you  come  on  the 
who  risks  his  life  and  works  like  a  galley-slave 
five  days  a  week  for  a  pittanre  of  five-and- 
twenty  shillings,  or  thereabouts,  to  pay — for 
he  won't.  He'sthredof  it  Not  till  yoa  starve 
him  into  it,  at  any  luteji 
Georfje  laughed. 

«Une  of  the  best  men  in  the  village  has 
been  giving  me  his  opinion  tMs  afternooa 

that  there  is  n't  a  man  in  that  place  »'—'h'^ 
pointed  to  it— « that  could  n't  live,  and  liv- 
well,— aye,  and  take  the  masters'  termti  to- 
morrow,—but  for  the  drink!  i 

His  keen  look  ran  om  Burrovni  ttom  head 
to  foot. 

« And  I  know  who  that  is,*  said  Buttowb, 

with  a  sneer.  «  Well.  1  can  tell  you  what  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  that  place  think,  and  it 's 
this:  that  the  man  in  that  village  who  does  n'l 
drink  is  a  mean  skunk  who 's  hetra3ring  hia 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  the  capitalist-s.  Oh, 
you  may  preach  at  us  till  you  're  black  in  the 
face,  but  drink  we  shall  till  we  get  the  control 
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of  our  own  labor.  For,  look  here!  Directly 
we  eeaee  to  drink— directly  we  become  good 
boys  on  your  precious  terms— the  standard  of 
life  falls,  down  come  wages,  and  you  sweep  off 
our  beer-money  to  spend  on  your  champagne. 
Thank  yon.  Sir  George;  but  we  're  not  such 
fools  as  we  look—smd  that  don't  Boit  us! 
Good-day  to  you!" 

And  ie  haughtily  tonched  Ids  bat  in  re- 
sponse to  George's  movraienti  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

Gbosgb  slowly  mounted  his  own  hill.  The 

checkered  April  day  was  declininp;,  and  the 
dipj>injr  wun  was  Hooding  the  western  plain 
with  quiet  light.  Rooks  were  circling  round 
the  hill,  filling  the  afar  with  long-drawn  sound. 
A  cuckoo  wa;^  t  nllinf^on  a  tree  near  at  hand, 
and  the  evening  was  charged  with  spring 
scents— scents  of  leaf  and  grass,  of  earth  and 
rain.  Below,  in  an  oak-copse  across  the  road, 
a  stream  rushed;  and  from  a  distance  came 
the  familiar  rattle  and  thud  of  the  pits. 

George  stood  8^  a  moment  nnder  a  ragged 
groQp  of  Scotch  firs— one  of  the  few  things 
at  Perth  that  he  loved— and  gazed  across  the 
Ch^hire  border  to  the  distant  lines  of  Welsh 
hilte.  The  excitement  of  his  talk  with  Borrows 
was  subsiding,  leaving  behind  it  the  obstinate 
resolve  of  the  natural  man.  He  should  tell 
his  uncles  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tight 
it  out.  Some  blood  mnst  be  let;  somebody 
must  be  master. 

What  poor  limited  fools,  after  all,  were  the 
best  of  the  workingmen— how  incapable  of 
working  out  any  serions  problem,  of  looking 
bejfond  their  own  noses  and  the  next  meal  I 
Was  he  to  spend  his  life  in  chronic  battle 
with  them— a  set  Qt  semi-eiyilized  barbarians, 
his  countrymen  in  nothing  but  the  name? 
And  for  what  cause,  to  what  cry?  That  he 
might  defend  against  the  toilers  of  tliis  wide 
Talley  a  certain  elegant  house  in  Brook  street, 
and  find  the  means  to  go  on  paying  his  mo- 
ther's debts?  -such  debts  as  he  carried  the 
evidence  of,  at  that  moment,  in  his  pocket. 

Suddenly  there  swept  over  his  mind  with 
pricking  force  the  thought  of  Mary  Batchelor 
at  her  door,  blind  with  weeping  and  pain— of 
the  poor  boy,  dead  in  his  prime.  Did  those 
two  figures  stand  for  the  rwliiiu  at  the  base 
of  things  -the  common  labors,  affections, 
agonies,  which  uphold  the  world? 

His  own  life  lowed  somehow  poor  and  mean 
to  him  as  he  tamed  back  to  it.  The  Socialist, 
of  course,— Burrows,— would  say  that  he  and 
Letty  and  his  mother  were  merely  living  and 
dressing  and  enjoying  themselves,  paying 
bntlevs  and  starting  carriages^  out  of  tiie 


labor  and  pain  of  others;  that  Jamie  Hatche- 
lor  and  his  like  risked  and  brutalized  their 
strong  young  lives  that  Lady  Tressady  and 
her  like  might  xjig  and  amble »  through 
theirs. 

Pure  ignorant  fanaticism,  no  doubt;  bnt 
he  was  not  so  ready  as  usual  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  big  words  of  controversy. 
Fontonoy's  f aYorito  arguments  had  momen- 
tarily no  savor  for  a  kind  of  moral  nausea. 

«I  begin  to  see  it  was  a  < cursed  spite) 
that  drove  me  into  the  business  at  all,»  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  stood  under  the  trees. 

\^niat  he  was  really  suffering  from  was  an 
impatience  of  new  conditions  -perhaps  sur- 
prise that  he  was  not  more  equal  to  them. 
Till  his  return  home— till  now,  almost— he 
had  been  an  employer  and  a  coal-o^vner  by 

Sojjf,  Other  people  had  worked  for  him, 
d  solved  his  problems  for  him.  Then  a 
transient  impulse  had  driven  him  home,  made 
him  accept  Fonl0noy*8  offer— worse  luck!  — 
at  least,  Letty  apart.  The  hopefulness  and 
elation  about  hiauelf,  his  new  activities,  and 
his  Parliamentary  prospects,  that  had  been 
his  predominant  mood  in  London,  seemed  to 
him  at  this  moment  of  depression  mere  folly. 
What  he  really  felt,  he  declared  to  himseU, 
was  a  sort  of  cowardly  shrinking  from  life 
and  its  test^?-  the  recognition  that  at  bottom 
he  was  a  weakling,  without  faiths,  wiUiuuL 
true  identity. 

Then  the  quick  thought-process,  as  it  flowed 
on,  told  him  that  there  are  two  things  that 
protect  men  of  his  stamp  firom  tiiev  own  lack 
of  moral  stamina:  perpetual  change  of  scene, 
that  turns  the  world  into  a  spectacle-  and 
love.  He  thought  with  hunger  of  his  travel- 
years,  holding  away  from  him,  as  it  were^  for 
a  moment  the  thought  of  his  marriage. 

]?ut  only  for  a  monif^tit.  It  was  but  a  few 
weeks  since  a  womaus  life  had  given  itself 
wholly  into  his  hands.  He  was  still  thrilling 
under  the  emotion  and  astonishment  of  it. 
Tender,  melting  thoughts  flowed  upon  him. 
His  little  Letty!  Had  he  ever  thought  her 
perfect,  free  from  natural  covetousness  and 
weaknesses  ?  What  folly!  He  to  ask  for  the 
grand  style  in  character! 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  How  long  he  had 
left  her!  Let  him  hurry  and  make  his  peace. 

However,  just  ns  he  was  turning,  his  at- 
ti  ntion  was  caught  by  something  that  was 
passing  on  the  opposite  hillside.  The  light 
from  the  west  was  shining  full  on  a  white 
cottage  with  a  sloping  garden.  The  cottage 
belonged  to  the  Wesleyan  minister  of  the 
place,  and  had  been  rented  Iqr  Burrows  for 
the  last  six  months.  And  just  ss  George  was 
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torniiigr  wny  be  saw  Burrows  come  ovt  of  the 

door  with  a  burden— a  child,  or  a  woman  little 
larj^er  than  n  rhild^in  his  arms.  He  carried 
her  to  an  ariii-ciiair  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  little  grass-plat.  The  figure  was  almost 
lost  in  the  chair,  and  sat  motionless  while 
Burrows  brought  cushions  and  a  stool.  Then 
a  baby  came  to  play  on  the  grai>t>,  and  Bur- 
rows hung  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  btfidiiig 
80  as  to  talk  to  the  person  in  it. 

« Dying?*  said  George  to  himself.  "Poor 
devil!  he  must  bate  Bomething.» 

He  sped  up  the  hill,  and  found  Letty  still 
on  the  sofa  and  in  the  last  pages  of  her  novel. 
She  did  not  reeeiit  hfs  abeence,  apparently; 
a  fri-edom,  so  far,  from  small  exaction  for 
which  he  inwardly  thanked  her.  ytill,  from 
the  moment  thai  she  raised  her  eyes  as  he 
came  in,  he  saw  that  if  she  was  not  angry 
with  him  for  leaving  her  alone,  her  mind  was 
still  as  sore  as  ever  against  him  and  fortune 
on  other  accounts;  and  his  revived  ardor 
drooped.  He  gave  her  an  account  of  his  ad* 
ventures,  but  she  was  neither  inquirinp:  nor 
sympathetic;  and  her  manner  all  the  evening 
bad  a  wsmm  dryness  that  took  away  the 
pleasure  of  their  tSte-i-tete.  Any  old  friend 
of  Lett/s,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
ask  what  bad  become  of  that  small  tinkling 
Gbarm  of  manner,  that  girlish  flippancy  and 
repartee,  that  had  counted  for  so  much  in 
Georp^e's  first  impressions  of  hor.  They  were 
no  sooner  engaged  than  it  hud  begun  to 
wane.  Was  it  like  the  bird  or  the  flower 
that  adorns  itself  oily  for  the  wooing-time, 
and  sinks  into  relative  dinginees  when  the 
mating  effort  is  over  ? 

On  this  particular  evening,  indeed,  she  was 
really  absorbed  half  the  time  in  p^loomy 
thoughts  of  Lady  Tressady's  behavior  and 
the  poorness  of  her  own  prospects.  She  lay 
on  the  sofa  again  after  dinner,  ^hw  white 


slintness  and  bright  hair  showteif  defieatelr 

against  the  rushions,  — playing  still  with  her 
novel,  while  (  Jeorge  read  the  new.spaper;- 
Sometimes  she  glanced  at  him  unsteadily, 
with  a  pinching  of  the  lips;  taut  it  was  not  hir 
way  to  in\-ite  a  scene. 

Late  at  night  he  went  up  to  his  dresnng- 
room. 

As  he  entered  it^  Letty  was  talking  to  her 
maid.  He  stopped  involuntarily  in  th"  f^ark- 
ness  of  his  own  room,  and  listened.  What 
a  contrsst  between  this  Letty  and  the  lietty 
of  the  drawin^mm!  They  were  chattering 
fast,  di5«cuss!ng  T^ady  Tressady,  and  Lady 
Tressady's  gowns,  and  Lady  Treesady's  aSaixi 
What  eagerness,  what  malice^  what  f  emlmK 
subtlety  and  acuteness!  After  listening  for 
a  few  seconds  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  a 
score  of  new  and  ugly  lights  had  been  throvn 
alike  upon  his  mother  tad  on  human  natore. 
He  stole  away  again  without  revealing  bin- 
self. 

When  he  returned  the  room  was  nearly  i 
da^  and  Let^  was  lying  high  against  her  | 
pillows,  waiting  for  him.  Suddenly,  after  ?h* 
had  sent  her  niaid  away,  she  had  felt  de- 
pressed and  adssrable,  and  had  begun  to  err; 
and  for  some  reason  hardly  clear  to  herself 
she  had  lain  pining  for  George's  footstep. 
When  he  came  in  she  looked  at  him  witli 
eyes  still  wet,  reproaching  him  gently  for 
being  late. 

In  the  dim  light,  surrounded  with  lace  ard 
whiteness,  she  was  a  pretty  vision ;  and  Georg« 
stood  beside  her,  responding  and  eareesing. 

But  that  black  depth  in  his  nature,  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  her,— which  he  had  inarrie^l 
to  forget,— was,  none  the  less,  all  rutfied  and 
Tocal.  For  the  first  time  since  Letty  hsd 
consented  to  marry  him  he  did  not  think  or 
say  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that  he 
was  a  lucky  man,  and  had  done  everything  for 
the  best 

Bttoned.)  IforV  A,  Ward. 


DESOLATE. 


0 MORNING,  hasten  with  yonr  goad 
Of  ceaseless  care  and  tedious  task; 
Give  me  no  respite  from  your  load— 
T  is  alll  ask. 


0  strife  and  tumult  of  the  day, 

0  toils  and  trials  manifold. 
Close  in  as  thickly  as  ye  may — 
Loose  not  yuur  holdl 


To  memory  leave  no  briefest  space 

From  earliest  ray  of  dawning  light, 
For  all  too  soon  comes  on  apace— 
Ah,  God!— the  night! 


Jftaaw  Lema  Upiioiu 
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THE  NEW  FEUDALISM. 

T  was  not  long  before  the 

people  of  Paris  and  of  all 
France  were  in  the  best 
possible  humor;  they  were 
busy,  they  were  dotM, 
they  were  fed,  they  were 
making  and  saving  money. 
With  every  hour  grew  the 
feeling  that  their  unity  and  strength  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Emperor.  Mme.  de  Remu^^at  was 
tired  of  his  ill  breeding:  it  shocked  her  to  ob- 
flonre  his  eosne  familiarity,  to  se«  him  rit  on 
a  favorite's  knee,  or  twist  an  ear  till  it  was 
afire;  to  hear  him  sow  dissension  among  fami- 
lies by  coarse  innuendo,  and  to  see  him  crush 
aodely  that  he  mig^t  nle  it.  Bntifwemay 
believe  our  Balzac,  such  things  would  not 
have  shocked  the  masses  at  all.  When  that 
querulous  court  lady  opened  her  troubles  to 
the  sympathetic  Talleyrand,  and  bemoane(i 
the  sad  fate  which  kept  her  at  the  imperial 
court  to  gain  a  living,  the  reply  was  not  con- 
soling. Ab  time  had  passed,  the  gnlf  between 
the  Emperor  and  his  venal  but  soft-spoken 
minister  had  been  widening,  and  the  Prince  of 
Benevento  had  oftentimes  to  hear  taunts  and 
reproaches  in  scenes  of  snch  violence  aa  were 
unsuspected  even  by  the  complaining  lady  in 
waiting.  But  nevertheless  Ta!le\Tand  replied 
that  Napoleon  still  stood  for  the  unity  of 
France,  and  it  was  both  his  and  her  doty  to 
endure  and  support  him. 

No  doubt  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact.  But  he  felt  that  what  was  a  new 
aristocracy  in  truth,  though  not  yet  so  in 
name,  must  be  appeased  as  well  as  the  people. 
He  was  furious  at  times  with  the  venality  of 
his  associates.  Talleyrand  once  admitted  that 
he  had  taken  sixty  millions  from  various  Ger- 
man princes.  Massena,  Augereau,  Bnine,  and 
Junot  were  not  so  colossal  in  their  greed,  but 
they  were  eqoallj  ill  disposed,  and  very  suo- 
cessfiil  in  lining  their  coffon.  WithTUloy- 


rand  Napoleon  never  joked;  but  when  he 
wished  to  give  the  others  warning  he  drew  a 
bfll  for  some  enormoos  snm  on  one  or  other 
of  them,  and  deposited  it  with  a  banker.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  draft  was  ever 
dishonored.  On  one  occasion  Massena  dis- 
gorged two  milliona  of  francs  in  this  way. 
Of  the  ancient  nobility  the  Emperor  once 
said,  with  a  sneer:  «I  offered  them  rank  in 
my  army:  they  declined  the  service.  I  opened 
my  antechambers  to  them:  they  rushed  in 
and  filled  them.»  To  this  sweeping  statement 
there  were  many  noteworthy  exceptions,  but 
on  the  whole  Napoleon  nevw  classed  the 
estate  of  the  French  nobles  lower  than  they 
deserved.  Still  they  had  a  power  which  he 
recognized,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  grim 
hnmor  that  he  began  to  distribute  honors  and 
the  sops  of  patronage  among  both  the  old 
and  the  new  aristocracy— a  process  which 
only  made  the  latter  independent  and  failed 
to  win  the  affections  of  the  former. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  securinj^  the  good 
will  of  the  ancient  nobility  that  he  took  two 
steps  radical  in  their  direct  negation  of  Re- 
volutionary principles :  the  destroction  of  the 
tribunate  and  the  restoration  of  the  right  of 
entail.  The  connection  between  the  two  lies 
in  the  tendenpy  of  both:  mergmg  tribnnate 
and  legislature  made  it  easy  to  substitute  for 
an  elective  senate  a  hereditary  house  of 
lords.  Feeling  himself  sufficiently  strong. 
Napoleon  clearly  intended  to  gratify  in  others 
the  weak  human  pride  which,  as  Montesquieu 
says,  desires  the  eternity  of  a  name,  and 
thereby  to  erect  a  four-square  foundation  for 
the  perpetuity  of  his  own  dynasty.  The 
brothers  .Toseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome  were 
now  no  longer  Bonapartes,  but  Napoleons, 
ruling  as  Joseph  Napoleon,  Lonis  Napoleon, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  over  their  respective  fiefs. 
Murat,  the  brother-in-law.  wa.s  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  way,  and  there  were 
three  reigning  princes  among  the  satellites  of 
the  impenal  throne.  All  thew  coold  transmit 
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their  name  and  dominiona  in  the  line  of  he- 
reditary succession.  It  may  be  road  in  the 
«  Moniteur »  of  July,  1810,  that  in  whatever 
position  they  were  placed  by  Napoleon's  poli- 
tics and  the  interest  of  his  empire,  their  first 
duty  was  to  him,  their  second  to  France.  «A11 
yonr  other  duties,  even  those  to  the  people  I 
may  intrust  to  you,  are  only  secondary." 

Ten  years  earlier  General  Bonaparte  had 
decl.ired  that  the  French  wanted  glor\-  and 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity;  of  liberty, 
he  said,  they  knew  nothing.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  spoken  musings,  ap- 
plied the  same  conception  to  all  Continental 
Europeans,  saying  that  there  were  every- 
wbere  a  few  men  who  knew  what  freedom 
was  and  yearned  to  enjoy  it;  but  that  the 
masses  needed  paternal  ^cuidance,and  enjoyed 
it  as  long  as  they  were  comfortable.  Now  the 
asylnm  of  this  minority  in  fVance  was  iw  a 
time  the  tribunate;  to  many  it  seemed  that 
if  free  j^overnment  be  government  by  discus- 
sion, there  alone  was  any  semblance  of  free- 
dom left;  its  name  had  consequently  retained 
a  halo  of  nobility,  and  its  mere  cxistf-nce  was 
a  comfort  to  the  few  who  still  recalled  the 
ideals  of  the  B«vohition.  Bnt^  in  truth,  the 
body  itself  had  ceased  to  have  any  dignity 
whatsoever.  The  system  of  legislation  was 
briefly  this:  from  the  throne  came  a  message 
exposing  the  situation  of  the  country,  the 
council  of  state  then  formulated  the  measures 
set  forth  as  necessary,  the  tribunate  approved 
them  in  one  or  other  of  its  sections,  and  the 
legislature  gave  the  enacting  vote.  The  snp- 
pre.=;sinn  n*"  tlie  tribunate,  therefore,  appeared 
to  the  general  public  the  removal  of  a  useless 
formalily.  Some  of  the  members  went  into 
the  legislature,  some  into  official  administra- 
tive positions,  and  the  right  of  discussion  in 
committee  behind  closed  doors  was  trans- 
ferred to  certain  sections  of  the  legislature. 
By  way  of  compensation  it  was  « decreed  by 
the  senate,»  as  the  formality  was  called,  that 
no  man  could  thenceforth  sit  in  the  legis- 
lature until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty. 
Perhaps  Napoleon  remembered  that  his  oum 
fiery  ambition  had  made  him  Eknperor  before 
he  was  thirty-eight. 

The  measure  was  announced  to  the  tribunes 
as  a  mere  m;'.ttt  r  of  course,  and  created  no 
stir  at  the  tune.  In  later  years  it  was  re- 
called that  the  English  Parliament  under  the 
Plantagenets  had  never  entirely  perished,  and 
so  was  ready  for  powerful  deeds  in  more 
propitious  days.  But  in  France's  later  ctIsIa 
the  French  tribunate  could  not  be  revived; 
with  it  disappeared  forever  the  last  rallying- 
point  for  the  scattered  remnant  still  true  to 


the  Revolution.  The  complement  of  this  nega- 
tive measure  was  the  creation  of  the  right  to 
transmit  together,  and  for  an  indefinite  time, 
a  title  and  the  realty  on  which  its  dignity  re- 
posed. Though  the  restoration  of  tlus  Institu- 
tion was  slightly  anterior  in  time  to  the  other 
as  to  its  beginnings,  yet  the  final  decree  wa? 
not  published  until  1808,  and  logically  it  i.^ 
complementary  and  suhsequont  to  it. 

To  this  day  men  of  ancient  and  honorable 
name  in  France  have  not  ceased  to  bemoaa 
the  destruction  of  primogeniture  by  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Code  Napoleon.  They  are  proud 
to  transmit  their  title  untarnished  to  their 
descendants,  are  ready  to  make  serious  sacri- 
fices in  its  behalf,  to  exercise  the  rigid  sdf- 
denials  of  family  control  for  its  sake,  and  to 
engrave  the  motto  of  «  noblesse  oblige  »  m 
their  hearts  in  order  to  sustain  it;  but  they 
bitterly  complain  that  without  the  majorat, 
and  the  transmission  of  outward  visible  sup- 
ports in  land  and  houses  to  strengthen  it,  the 
empty  sound  carries  little  weight.  The  com- 
pulsory subdivision  of  estates  at  the  death 
of  the  owner  enables  every  scion  to  live,  if 
not  to  thrive,  on  the  home  stock.  The  failure 
of  France  in  colonisation  is  1arg:ely  due  to  the 
absence  of  men  from  good  families  among  the 
colonizers,  while  England  sends  her  yonnger 
sons  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  there  to  found 
new  houses  and  perpetuate  the  old  line  imder 
favorable  conditions.  Hence,  too,  the  petty 
dimensions  of  French  life:  little  fortunes, 
little  ambitions,  little  establishments,  little 
families,  among  that  very  class  in  society 
which  by  cultivating  the  sentiment  of  honor 
should  leaven  the  practical,  materialistic 
temper  of  the  masses.  At  the  present  iam, 
when  the  burghers  amass  in  trade  far  greater 
fortunes  than  the  aristocracy  posse.<?s.  and  the 
learned  secure  greater  power  by  intellectual 
yigor,  while  the  demagogues  grow  mightier 
by  the  command  of  votes,  titles  alone  carry 
little  weight,  and  the  virtues  of  honor,  of 
chivalry,  of  elegance,  can  with  difficulty  dis- 
play their  example. 

No  argument  can  ever  restore  general  con- 
fidence in  the  institution  of  pnmogeniture^ 
but  it  dies  hard  even  in  England,  la  the 
United  States  the  absolute  liberty  of  teatap 
mentar}'  disposition  enables  a  wealthy  father 
to  found  a  family  almost  as  perfectly  as  if 
the  right  of  entail  existed,  and  the  bulk  of 
large  fortunes  is  constantly  left  by  will  to  the 
most  capable  son,  in  order  that  he  may  keep 
up  tlie  family  name,  the  family  estates,  and 
the  family  pride.  But  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  Napi^!(''"n  -uch  a  course  is  impos.^;]- 
ble.  As  its  maker  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
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travene  his  own  legislation  in  the  case  of  the 
Jeini»  so  he  again  disregarded  it  in  order 

to  coTifsoliflMte  that  aristocracy  of  which  he 
hoped  10  make  another  strong  prop  to  his 
throne; for  he  already  had  the  ehtireh  and  the 
people.  «Thecodf,i  I  >  said,  "was  made  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people;  and  if  that  welfare 
demancb  other  measures,  w*e  HI  list  take  tiieiiL* 
This  was  not  difficult,  becanse  the  imperial 
power  had  gradually  shaped  two  instruments 
wherewith  to  act:  one  was  the  laws  sanctioned 
hy  tiie  legislature  and  pertaining  ordinarily  to 
abstract  quet^tions  nf  i  irispnifipncp;  the  other 
was  the  Emperor's  personal  decrees,  which, 
fhoagh  discussed  hy  the  comicil  of  state, 
were  the  expression  of  the  Emperor's  will, 
.  and.  covered  in  their  scope  the  whole  field  of 
authority. 

It  was  by  the  latter  course  that  the  new 
nobility  was  to  be  created.  Ostensibly  it  wa.s 
to  be  the  last  blow  of  the  ax  at  the  root  of 
fendalnni.  The  new  dignities  carried  no  piiyi- 
leges  with  them;  they  were  r,  sort  of  civic 
crown  to  which  any  one  might  aspire,  and 
their  creation  was  therefore  in  no  way  de- 
rogatory to  the  principle  of  equality.  The 
holders  might  become  too  infiependent  and 
self-reliant;  they  might  even  display  a  class 
^irit:  but  the  Emperw  felt  himself  to  be 
striving  upward;  these  creatures  would  have 
to  run  fast  before  they  could  outstrip  their 
master.  At  St.  Helena  the  prisoner,  recalling 
with  bitterness  the  ingratitude  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries, declared  that  he  took  the  unfortu- 
nate step  in  order  to  reconcile  France  with 
tiie  rest  of  Europe.  He  was  by  that  time 
aware  that  though  the  Legion  of  Honor  v/ap, 
and  would  continue  to  boi  an  institution  dear 
to  the  l^ncb  heart,  thb  one  was  not  so,  and 
needed  an  apology;  for  his  imperial  nobility 
had  never  been  taken  seriously  or  kindly  by 
the  people,  who  could  not  draw  the  nice  dis- 
tinction between  a  feudal  and  an  imperial 
aristocracy.  Even  in  the  first  steps  of  his 
enterprise  he  was  made  to  feel  the  need  of 
caution,  and  it  was  by  statute,  aftw  all  not  bgr 
decree,  that  the  whole  matter  was  finally  regu- 
lated. So  curious  is  popular  fickleness  that  an 
Emperor  who  could  boldly  tyrannize  in  almost 
any  other  direction  felt  that  he  dared  not  take 
the  risk  of  constituting  himself  a  fountain  of 
honor,  such  as  legitimate  monarchs  were. 

The  system  was  for  the  world  outside  like 
some  fairy  wonder  completed  overnight,  since 
the  duchies  had  been  ready  the  year  before. 
The  Italian  titles  were  the  most  honorable  and 
the  most  highly  endowed.  They  were  given 
as  follows:  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia;  Mortier, 
Ihike  of  Treviso;  iSavary,  Duke  of  Kovigo; 
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Bessiteee,  Duke  of  Istria;  Duroc,  Duke  of 

Friuli;  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno;  Moncey, 
T>iike  of  Conegliano;  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre; 
Massena,  Duke  of  iiivoli;  Lannes,  Duke  of 
Uontebello;  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa;  Oudi- 
not,  Duke  of  Reggio;  Macdonald,  Duke  of 
Tarentum;  Au^ereau,  Duke  of  Castiglione; 
BMvadotte,  Prmee  of  Ponte  Gonro.  uk  Ger- 
many there  were  created  three  similar  duch- 
ies—Auerstiidt  for  Davout,  Elchingen  for 
Ney,  and  Dantzic  for  Lcfebvre.  Berthier 
was  made  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  Strmoeh 
for  the  marshals.  In  ivil  life  there  were 
corresponding  distinctiomi:  Cambac^^  Duke 
of  Panna;  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano;  Lebmn, 
Duke  of  I'iacenza;  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto; 
Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore.  The  members 
of  the  senate,  the  councilor  of  state,  the 
presiding  oHicein  of  the  legislature^  and 
the  archbishops,  were  all  created  counts. 
Each  one  of  these,  like  the  other  titles,  was 
richly  endowed  with  land  fhmi  the  public 
domains  in  Poland.  Germany,  and  Italy.  Rut 
the  distinction  bestowed  on  the  soldiers  was 
marked  in  the  difference  between  the  accom- 
panying gifts  to  them  and  those  to  civilians. 
The  only  portion  of  the  great  force  which 
had  returned  to  France  was  the  Guard,  who 
were  instructed  to  keep  to  themselves.  A 
most  lavish  pension  system,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered even  in  that  age  of  military  8plend<nr, 
drew  tnm  the  anny  chest  600  fhmcs  a  year 
for  soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb;  officers  re- 
ceived as  high  as  10,000  francs,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  disabilities.  But  the 
marshals  were  showered  with  gold.  Rerthier 
harl  1,(X)0,(KH>,  Ney,  Davout,  Soult.  and  Bes- 
sieres,  tiOU,(XX)  each;  Alass^na,  Augereau, 
Bemadotte,  Mortier,  and  Victor,  ^000 
apiece;  and  the  rest  200,000.  But  even  this 
was  nothing  to  what  some  of  them  secured 
later  by  holding  several  offices  at  once.  At 
one  time  Berthier  had  a  yearly  income  of 
1,355,000  francs ;  Davout, of  910,000;  Ney,  of 
728,000;  Massena,  of  683,000.  The  ministers 
were  able  to  secure  salaries  averaging  about 
200,000  francs,  and  ambassadors  had  incomes 
corresponding  to  their  dignity.  Caulaincourt, 
the  ablest  of  them  all,  had  800,000  francs  at 
8t.  Petersburg  wherewith  to  support  the  im- 
perial state  of  France.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  from  Napoleon's  letters  that  he  had 
occasionally  to  admonish  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen  to  make  use  of  their  titles. 

The  Revolution  had  chosen  to  find  its  ar- 
tistic expression  in  the  correct  and  lArict 
severity  of  classical  forma.  Naptdeon  bad 
from  the  beginning  of  hi.<?  career  been  under 
the  spell  of  Greek  and  Konian  examples.  Thus 
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it  happened  that  the  art  of  the  First  Empire 
was  what  it  is— heavy,  conventional,  and  rem- 
iniscent. With  the  ever-growiiifT  rigidity  of 
censorship,  literature  sometimes  took  refuge 
in  abstractionfly  or,  what  is  much  the  aame 
thing,  in  the  contemphition  of  events  so  re- 
mote that  their  discussion  could  give  no 
offense.  Sometimes  authors  accepted  the 
QurioBS  task  of  defending  the  external  forms 
and  results  of  the  Revohition  as  expressed  in 
the  Empire,  while  combating  every  principle 
firom  which  the  movement  had  sprung.  Able 
men  like  Chenier  published  some  of  their 
writinjics,  and  locked  others  in  their  desks 
against  a  brighter  day.  In  religion  the  Em- 
peror's principle  was  that  his  subjects  should 
hate  the  Enj^lish  because  they  were  heretics, 
and  the  Pope  because  he  w^as  a  fanatic.  The 
•idealogues*  and  « metaphysicians »  were 
anarchists,  for  the  public  order  was  endan- 
gered by  their  teachin]E:<?.  The  newspapers 
were  not  only  gagged,  but  metamorphosed— 
the  «  French  Citisen»  into  the  «  French  Cou- 
rier," the  «, Journal  of  Debates*  into  the 
•  Journal  of  the  ETTi['ire.»  Their  columns 
were  filled  with  lauiiaiiuns  of  the  Emperor; 
their  political  articles  were  virtually  com* 
posed  in  the  Foreign  Office;  and  there  was 
not  a  symptom  of  anytliing  like  the  existence 
of  party  feeling.  A  luckless  journalist  having 
been  allowed  to  make  statements  concerning 
the  luxury  at  court,  the  offending  paper  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Emperor  would 
tolerate  nothing  contrary  to  his  interests. 

But  the  crowninj;  work  of  this  period  was 
the  final  realization  of  the  plan  for  or^niz- 
ing  public  instruction  in  what  was  designated 
by  the  head  of  the  state  as  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  name  of  the  University  of 
France  it  exists  to-day  virtually  as  it  came 
£rom  the  maker's  haoA.  Like  the  institution 
of  the  prefecture,  it  is  a  faultless  machine  of 
eqiirdi^ation  and  centralization,  molding  the 
jams  of  educated  Frenchmen  into  one  form, 
rendering  them  responsive  and  receptive  to 
authoritative  ideas  from  their  youth  upward, 
and  pa5y;ive  in  their  attitude  toward  instruc- 
tion. Joseph  de  Maistre  used  to  preach  that, 
all  social  order  depending  on  the  authority  of 
beliefs  as  well  as  on  the  authority  of  beha- 
vior, no  man  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  would  permanently  admit  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state.  The  Emperor  furnished  a 
standard  refutation  of  this  thesis.  The  whole 
system  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  not 
merely  been  secularised,  but  made  positively 
infidel  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty- 
five  academic  generations  of  Hvinp^  French 
citizens,  reckoning  each  year's  output  as  a 


generation,  have  come  out  from  ite  labontory 

with  a  minimum  of  faith ;  but  state  supremacy 
and  state  socialism  are,  in  a  moderate  form, 
mure  prevalent  among  them  than  among  any 
similar  body  of  mem  dsewhere. 

The  T'niversity  of  France  means  literally 
the  totality  of  all  instruction  in  the  country, 
organized  by  successive  stages  into  a  single 
system,  and  rigidly  controlled  from  above. 
The  outlines  sketched  in  the  law  p3.«?ped  fire 
years  before,  in  1802,^  and  supplemented  m 
1806,  were  carefully  foUowo^  and  nether 
the  theory  nor  the  method  need  be  again  dis- 
cussed. It  is  thoroughly  significant  that  it 
was  an  imperial  decree,  and  not  a  legislative 
statute,  which  on  March  17,  1806,  created 
the  nrfrari'sm.  There  was  an  endowment  of 
400,000,000  francs,  and  a  separate  budget, 
oin  order  that  instruction  might  not  suffer 
by  passing  disturbances  in  imperial  finances.* 
In  order,  alsfj.  that  its  doctrine  mif^ht  not 
feel  the  influence  of  every  passing  philosophi- 
cal fashion,  the  corporation  was  snbordinato 
to,  but  separate  from,  the  ministry,  with  a 
gjand  master,  chancellor,  and  trf^a^nrer  <>^ 
its  own,  and  thirty  members,  of  whom  ten 
were  appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor,  Uie 
rest  beinp:  annually  designated  by  the  ^rand 
master.  They  made  rules  for  the  discipline, 
revised  the  text-books,  and  chose  the  instruc- 
tors of  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in  aU 
France,  except  some  of  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries  and  a  few  of  the  technical 
schools.  At  the  outset  all  the  maaten^  ceD> 
sors,  and  teachers  in  the  great  intermediate 
schools  or  lyceums  must  be  celibates!  The 
professors  might  marry,  but  in  that  case  they 
could  not  live  in  the  precincts  of  wftsfe  was 
virtually  a  military  barrack. 

Lilraral  culture,  so  far  as  given,  was  pro- 
vided in  these  great  schools,  and  they  really 
form  the  heart  of  the  University.  Under  the 
eni])ire  their  instruction  m  as  larg^ely  in  mathe- 
matics, with  a  sprinklmg  of  Latin,  it  is  nov 
greatly  broadened  and  elevated.  The  pupih 
of  the  primary  schools  felt  a  quasi-depen- 
dence  on  the  Emperor;  those  of  the  lyceurni. 
were  the  very  children  of  patronage,  for  the 
cheapness  of  their  education,  combined  with 
their  semi-militanr'  uniforms  and  habits,  im- 
pressed on  them  and  their  families  the  im- 
manence of  the  empire  at  every  turn.  They 
entered  by  government  examinations;  ^ 
their  letters  passed  through  the  lu-ad  mas- 
ter's hands;  they  were  put  under  a  threefold 
system  of  espionage  cuhninating  in  the  grand 
master;  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholar- 
ships and  bourses  in  each  were  paid  by  the 

>■  See  Tii£  CsNTUBY  for  September,  1895,  p.  6a5. 
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state;  the  punishments  were,  like  those  of 

soldiers,  arrest  and  imprisonment.  With  the 
acquisition  of  military  habits  the  young  h/ckn 
could  look  forward  to  military  promotion,  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  select  were 
sent  every  year  to  the  militar}' schools,  where 
they  lived  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  expect- 
ing professional  advancement  by  the  Em- 
peror's patronage.  Othm  of  less  merit  were 
detached  for  the  civil  service,  and  in  that 
also  their  careers  were  at  the  imperial  mercy. 
Ihey  were  daily  and  hourly  reminded  of  Na- 
polenfs  greatness,  for  2400  foreigner  from 
the  vassal  states  of  the  empire  were  scat- 
tered among  these  institutions,  where  they 
were  turned  into  Frenchmen  sod  docile  sal>> 
jects  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  while  bein{; 
virtually  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  parents. 

These  powerful  engines  did  not  work  in 
vain.  During  the  comparatively  short  exis- 
tence of  the  empire  their  product  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  and  largely  modified 
the  tonper  itf  society  throughout  France. 
The  youth  educated  by  priests  or  tutors  were 
found  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  favored 
contemporaries  from  Uie  goremroent  schools, 
and  from  the  first  no  prophet  was  needed  to 
foretell  their  destiny.  Little  by  little  the 
private  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries made  way  for  or  became  annexed  to 
the  lyeeums  which  one  after  another  were 
founded  wherever  needed.  Their  charges 
were,  and  are,  very  low;  and  thrifty  fathers 
appreciate  the  fact.  The  state  is  at  enormous 
cost  ff>  snif^ort  them;  but  public  sentiment, 
preferring  indirect  to  direct  taxation,  ap- 
pronras  of  the  expenditure,  wMle  crafty  states- 
nen,  whether  royalist,  imperialist^  or  re{)ul)- 
lican,  employ  them  to  create  citiseos  of  the 
kind  in  power  at  the  time. 

LIFE  AT  NAPOLEON'S  COURT. 

Throughout  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
ot  1807  the  imperial  court  was  more  stately 
than  ever  before.  The  old  nobility  became 
assiduous  in  their  attendance,  and,  as  one 
of  the  Empress's  ladies  in  waiting  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  the  court « received  good 
company."  On  his  return  Napoleon  had  found 
Josephine's  extravagance  to  be  as  unbounded 
as  ever;  but  he  could  not  well  complain,  be- 
cause, although  for  the  most  part  frugal  him- 
self, he  had  this  time  encouraged  lavishness 
in  his  family.  iStill,  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
have  dreeeniakerB*  bills  flung  into  his  car- 
ri  ii;.  when  driving  in  state  with  his  con- 
sort, and  on  one  occafiion  he  sent  an  unprinci- 


pled but  clever  milliner  to  the  prison  of 

Bicetre  for  having  disobeyed  his  orders  in 
furnishing  her  wares  to  the  Empress  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  The  person  was  so  indi.^pen- 
sable  to  the  court  ladies,  however,  that  they 
crowded  her  cell,  and  she  ntos  soon  released. 
At  St.  Cloud,  Malmaison,  the  Tuileries,  and 
Fontainebleau  the  social  vices  of  courts  began 
to  appear;  but  they  were  sternly  repre&se<i, 
especially  high  play.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
city  of  Paris  was  at  that  very  moment  de- 
bauched by  a  profusion  of  gambling-hells  and 
houses  of  prostitution  licensed  at  an  en«r- 
mous  figure  by  Fouche,  and  producing  fsje-At 
revenues  for  the  secret  police.  The  gorgeous 
state  uniforms  of  the  marshals,  the  rich  aad 
elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  the  besf  tangled 
and  begilt  coats  of  the  household,  dancing, 
theatricals,  concerts,  and  excursions — all 
these  elements  should  have  combined  to 
create  ])rilliancy  and  gaiety  in  the  imperial 
circle,  but  they  did  not. 

There  was  something  seriously  amiss  with 
the  central  figure.  He  was  often  sullen  and 
morose,  often  violent  and  even  hysterical. 
To  calm  his  nervous  agitation  the  court 
physician  ordered  warm  bathS)  which  he 
spent  hours  in  taking.  Then  again  he  was 
irregular  in  his  habits,  being  often  somnolent 
during  the  daytime,  but  as  frequently  break- 
ing his  rest  at  midnight  to  set  the  pens  of 
his  secretaries  scampering  to  keep  pace  with 
the  flow  of  his  speech.  With  old  friends  he 
was  coarse  and  severe:  even  the  brutal  Van- 
damme  confessed  that  he  trembled  before 
that  «  devil  of  a  man,»  whih^  I  nnnes  was  the 
only  human  bein^  who  still  dared  to  use  the 
familiar  «tlHm»  m  addressing  his  old  com- 
rade. To  the  face  of  his  generals  the  Sb> 
peror  was  merely  cold:  behind  their  backs  he 
sneered,  saying,  for  instance,  of  Davoat  that 
he  might  give  nim  never  so  much  reiMWii^  hs 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  it;  of  Ney  that  he 
was  disposed  to  ingratitude  and  turbulence: 
of  Bessieres,  Uudinot,  and  Victor  thxilL  l^y 
were  mere  mediocrities.  Among  afl  4lMe 
dazzling  stars  he  himself  movrr^  in  .^timpk' 
uniform  and  in  a  cocked  hat  ornamented 
with  his  favorite  cheap  little  cockade.  It  was 
a  well-calculated  vanity,  for  with  increasing 
corpulence  severity  of  dress  called  less  at- 
tention to  his  waddling  gait  and  growing  awk- 
wardness of  gesture. 

The  summer  of  1807  saw  the  social  triumph 
of  the  r.onaj)arte  family,  the  sometime  Jac- 
obins, but  now  emperor  and  kings.  Jerome 
Napoleon  was  married  on  Au^ist  22  to 
the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
Emperor  had  already  spoken  at  Tilsit  with 
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theOzar  about  unions  for  himself  and  family 

suitable  to  their  rank,  but  the  hint  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Komanoifs  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. In  the  Emperor's  opinion  this,  how- 
eveit,  was  a  really  splendid  match.  The  Rhine 
princes  and  subsidiary  monarchs  hastened  to 
Paris,  and  one  of  them  showed  his  want  of 
pwBpieadl^  by  marked  attentions  to  Joee- 
phine,  which  he  hoped  would  secure  her  hus- 
band's favor.  When  men  of  such  lofty  and 
undisputed  lineage  were  joining  the  irresisti- 
ble movement,  the  recusant  nobility  of  France 
itself  could  not  well  stand  aloof  any  longer. 
It  amused  and  interested  the  Emperor  to  see 
them  obey  Fonob^s  hint,  and  tfaronfir  to  be 
introdnced  in  the  correct  way  to  the  new  and 
ondispnted  sovereign  not  merely  of  i^Vance, 
but  of  western  Europe. 

Moreover,  they  were  no  longer  impertinent. 
They  remembered  the  fate  meted  out  to  Mme. 
de  Stael  for  her  solemn  innuendos,  and  did 
not  for^t  that  the  last  item  in  the  indiet> 
ment  on  which  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  had  been 
banished  was  a  snippish  remark  to  Napoleon's 
face.  Astonished  at  the  splendor  of  her  dia- 
monds, he  had  in  his  own  court  clumsily  asked 
if  they  were  all  real.  •<  Parbleu,  sire,  1  do  not 
know,»  she  replied;  «but  they  are  good  enough 
to  wear  here.*  In  consequence,  thwef ore,  of 
this  new  and  now  well-intentioned  element 
the  court  swelled  in  numbers  and  gained  in 
grace,  but  not  in  joyousness.  The  Empress 
was  already  foreboding  her  fate;  there  was 
the  stiffness  of  inaptitude  about  everj'thing, 
even  the  amusement,  and  the  languid  weari- 
ness of  the  ladies  was  an  unf orgiiven  imperial 
sin.  The  quick  wit  of  the  Emperor  remarked 
this  annoying  fact,  and  demanded  counsel  of 
Talleyrand.  The  I^rince  of  Benevento  had  by 
this  time  resigned  his  position  as  minister, 
and  the  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Emperor  were  strained,  but  he  was  not  re- 
buked when  he  ventured  on  the  old  license 
of  speech.  "It  is  because  pleasure  will  not 
move  at  the  drum-tap,»  was  his  answer,  «  and 
you  look  as  if  you  would  command  every  one 


jnst  as  you  do  the  army:  <  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, forward,  march! >» 

Talleyrand's  numberless  intrigues,  his  ve- 
nality and  self-seeking,  his  cynicism  and  con- 
temptuous airSf  had  finally  destroyed  his 
preponderance  with  Napoleon,  although  he 
still  retained  much  influence.  No  one  was 
better  aware  of  the  fact  than  he  was.  Thus 

far  he  had  reckoned  himself  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  administration  of  the  empire: 
now  he  saw  that  he  was  so  no  longer,  that 
his  time  had  come.  He  had  a  sterile  mind, 
and  was  destitute  of  principle.  Constructive 
politics  were  beyond  his  powers,  and  be  was 
hopelessly  ignorant  of  social  movements.  The 
real  Europe  of  his  time  was  to  him  a  closed 
book;  and  while  Napoleon  was  well  served  in 
every  other  function  of  state,  because  he 
himself  could  assist  and  supervise,  he  was 
wretchedly  betrayed  in  the  matter  of  per- 
manent gains  by  diplomacy,  in  which  he  was 
personally  a  blunderer  and  a  tyro.  Talleyrand 
was  a  distinfjuished  and  typical  aristocrat 
of  the  old  French  school,  elegant,  adroit» 
smooth-spoken,  and  sharp.  He  was  an  un- 
equaled  courtier,  influential  by  his  modera- 
tion of  words,  gesture,  and  expression,  but  a 
feeble  adviser,  and  utterly  incapable  of  broad 
views.  His  character,  being  unequal  to  his 
skill,  was  not  strong  enough  either  to  curb 
or  guide  bis  headstrong  master,  for  his  mind 
was  neither  productive,  solid,  nor  loyal.  No 
treaty  ever  made  by  him  was  lasting*  and  he 
must  have  known  that  even  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  would  begin  to  crumble  almost  before 
the  papers  were  signed.  The  balance  of  Eu- 
rope was  disturbed  but  temporarily  by  that 
agreement,  not  permanently,  as  had  been  in- 
tended; the  attempted  seclusion  of  Prussia 
by  Napoleon  destn^ed  her  dd  antagonism 
to  other  German  pow  ers,  and  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  amalgamation  with  all  her  sister 
states  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  avenging 
German  nationality. 

Something  may  be  forgiven  to  an  adven- 
turer in  the  storms  of  revolution,  but  this 
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one  trimmed  his  fKiils  to  every  wind,  outrode 
every  storm,  and  made  gains  in  every  port. 
He  was  a  trusted  official  of  tbe  republic,  the 
consulate,  the  empire,  and  the  restored  mon- 
archy. Wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  he 
had  long  before  made  ready  to  withdraw,  it' 
necessaiy*  from  active  life,  by  the  accamu* 
lation  of  an  enormous  fortune,  heaped  up 
by  means  which  scandalized  even  imperial 
France.  He  had  been  embittered  at  the 
close  of  the  consulate  by  Napoleon's  de- 
termination that  his  ministers  shouhl  not  hi' 
his  higliest  dignitaries,  his  arch-oilicers.  The 
titie  of  « prince.n  with  200,000  francs  a  year, 
was  a  poor  consolation  when  men  like  Lebrun 
and  Cambaceres  had  the  precedence  as  arch- 
treasurer  and  arch-chancelior,  while— most 
nnendurable  of  all— they  drew  salaries  of 
350,000  francs.  Berthier,  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  had  recently  been  made  vice-constable 
to  represent  Louis  Bonaparte,  who,  though 
still  constable,  had  left  Paris  to  become  Ijouk 
Napoleon,  Kinp  of  Holland.  This  was  Talley- 
rand's opportunity  to  resign  from  the  ministry 
on  his  own  initiative.  He  demanded  a  dignity 
for  himself  similar  to  that  accorded  to  Bw- 
thier.  The  Emper'ir  tnM  him  that,  accus- 
tomed to  power  as  he  had  become,  he  would 
be  unhappy  in  a  station  which  preclnded  his 
remaining  in  the  cabinet.  But  the  ministw 
knew  his  role  in  the  little  comedy,  and,  per- 
sisting, was  on  August  9  made  vice-grand 
elector,  while  Ghampagny,  an  excellent  and 
laborious  official,  took  hi.s  seat  at  the  council- 
board  as  mini.'^ter  of  external  relations.  Tal- 
leyrand's withdrawal  had  not  the  slightest 
infhience  on  the  Emperoi^s  foreign  policy;  in 
fact,  the  quidnuncs  at  Fontainebleau  declared 
that  he  was  seen  limping  into  Napoleon's 
office  almost  every  evening.  But  he  w^as  so 
well  known  in  every  ooort,  his  circle  of  per- 
sonal acquaintances  was  so  larp^e.so  timorous, 
and  so  reverential,  that  superstitious  men  be- 
lieved his  retiremeiit  augured  the  turn  of 
Napoleon's  fortunes. 

THE  WARFARE  OF  LAND  AND  OCEAN. 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  Enj^lish  min- 
istry in  seizing  the  Danish  tleet  was  a  sur- 
prise to  Napoleon.  It  was  clear  that  after 
such  a  bold  deed  Russia's  mediation  for 
peace  would  be  tiseless;  and  so  it  proved. 
The  diplomatic  intrigues  at  St.  Petersburg 
had  been  intensely  amusing  since  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  Alexander  coquetted  with  the  Kn^r- 
lish  agents,  and  concealed  his  plans  from 
tbe  conservative  Russians.  His  lips  were 
sealed  about  the  occurrences  at  the  meetUig 


with  Napoleon;  the  charge  ha.s  been  dipproved 
that  some  of  his  suite  blabbed  enough  to  the 
British  diplomats  to  enaUe  them  to  divine  tbe 
rest.  Canning's  acuteness  and  his  conviction 
that  Napoleon  and  Alexander  had  reached  an 
understanding  hostile  to  England  sufiicieDtiy 
account  for  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
and  place  the  responsibility  for  it  on  his 
shoulders.  But  in  the  interval  before  that 
event  the  Czar  cajoled  the  English  embassy 
until  they  felt  assmred  of  a  trinmpb,  while 
in  almost  the  same  moment  he  assured  Les- 
seps,  the  French  consul-general*  how  precious 
Napoleon's  sodety  hstd  been  to  him,  and  tbat 
if  England  did  not  yield  the  two  alliee  would 
compel  her. 

To  the  formal  introductory  conununicatioDS 
of  Russia  concerning  peace  Canning  replied 
by  a  demand  for  the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit, 
and  despatchetl  the  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  The 
successful  stroke  at  Copenhagen  filled  the 
Czar  with  solicitude;  for,  like  his  ally,  he  bad 
hoped  to  gain  time,  and  such  promptne.-s  in 
imitating  Napoleon's  contempt  for  neutral 
rights  dismayed  him.  It  looked  as  though 
this  were  the  first  event  in  a  maritime  war 
which  would  destroy  the  shipyards  at  Cron- 
stadt,  or  perhaps  even  St.  Petersburg  itaelL 
But  instead  of  further  aggression  came  a  new 
misrion  from  the  London  cabinet  asktng  for 
Alexander's  good  offices  in  appeasing  Den- 
mark, and  offering  every  indemnity  to  that 
power  except  the  restoration  of  the  tfeet 
Threat  Britain,  commsoding  tiie  Baltic^  ocmld 
be  maf^nanimous. 

This  conjunction  of  affairs  destroyed  Alex- 
ander's self-controL  He  had  played  the  friend 
of  England  to  no  advantage,  and  Enf,^land 
asked  for  new  and  impossible  proofs  of  his 
friendship.  He  could  neither  disclose  the 
secret  articles  nor  mediate  in  her  behalf 
with  a  country  which  had  already  joined  his 
own  system.  On  the  other  hand,  Savary,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  Lesseps,  the  nench 
consul-general,  were  daily  reminding  him  of 
his  engagements  to  Napoleon.  There  was 
little  need,  for  they  meant  to  him  the  attain- 
ment of  his  most  cherished  ambition,  tbe  ao- 
(luisition  of  Finland  to  the  westward,  ynth 
the  great  Danube  princii>alities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  to  the  south.  Behind  him 
were  the  wealthy  Russian  fffoprietors,  whose 
prosperity  demanded  the  easy  export  of  their 
enormous  produce  in  timber  and  grain  by* 
the  same  British  ships  which  supplied  them 
witli  essential  articles  that  were  not  manu* 
factured  in  Russia.  To  them  the  Conti- 
nental blockade  was  a  horror,  and  many 
in  tbe  army  declared  it  would  not  shed 
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its  blood  to  undermine  the  national  pros- 
perity. 

This  tension  could  not  last.  The  English 
introduced  and  secretly  circulated  a  pamphlet 
charging  that  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had  sepa- 
rated the  Czar  from  both  his  people  and  his 
troops.  Savary,  mindful  of  his  old  detective 
arts,  discovered  its  origin  and  adroitly  laid  it 
before  Alexander,  who  burst  into  angry  abuse 
of  the  « libel,»  and  bemoaned  the  absence  of 
able  men  in  Russia  to  support  him  in  a  wise 
foreign  policy  and  in  internal  reforms  like 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  accomplish.  Moreover,  Napoleon's 
conduct  was  likely  to  produce  serious  un- 


easiness. So  far  from  evacuating  Prussia, 
French  troops  were  now  not  only  in  every 
harbor  town,  but  they  menaced  the  Russian 
frontier  as  if  their  commander  were  still  an 
enemy.  The  agreement  made  with  Kalkreuth 
for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  French 
army  from  Prussia  he  held  to  be  null,  for  the 
Prussians  could  not  raise  the  indemnity  of 
150,000,000  francs  computed  as  the  direct 
cost  of  the  war.  To  this  was  added  the  fact 
that  no  move  was  made  toward  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  seized  and  fortified  Corfu,  and  in 
a  preliminary  armistice  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  due  to  his  intermediation,  not  a  word 
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was  said  about  the  Dannbian  principalities; 

although  the  Russian  troops  were  still  in  Wal- 
lachia,  it  was  clear  that  French  influence  was 
already  much  stronger  than  that  of  Russia, 
and  might  grow  strong  enough  to  thwart  the 
Czar's  plans  entin  ly. 

iSuch  were  the  disquieting  considerations 
which  finally  brought  to  a  cliniaxthe relations 
of  Rnsna  with  England.  On  October  26,  Lord 
Leveson-Gower,  the  English  ambassador,  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Count  Rumianzoif  to  the 
effect  that  twice  Russia  had  taken  up  armsfor 
England's  advantage,  and  had  in  vain  solicited 
even  such  co<»peration  as  \vou]<I  seem  to  have 
been  in  Great  Britain's  own  interest.  She 
had  not  even  asked,  said  the  writer,  for  re- 
inforcements, but  merely  for  a  diversion,  and 
had  been  chagrined  to  see  that  her  ally,  so 
far  from  maintaining  the  Czar's  cause,  had 
instead,  like  a  cohi  observer  of  the  bloody 
theater  where  war  liad  i>een  kindled  at  her 
behest,  despatched  expeditions  on  her  own 
behalf  to  seize  Egypt  and  attack  Buenoe 
Ayres.  After  all  this  the  Czar  had  still 
offered  his  mediation,  but  in  vain:  Great 
Britain  had  replied  by  an  act  of  unheard-of 
violence,  despoiling  an  ancient  and  dignified 
monarchy.  Could  the  Czar  apologize  for  such 
a  deed?  It  was  insulting  to  expect  it.  After 
reciting  these  grievances  and  asserting  the 
principles  of  the  armed  nentxality,  the  paper 
announced  a  nii»turo  of  all  diplomatic  re- 
lations until  reparation  should  be  made  to 
Denmark. 

War  wa.s  formally  declared  by  Russia  on 
November  7,  and  England  retorted  by  orders 
in  council  issued  on  the  iath  and  2Uth  of  the 
same  month,  which  dechired  that  every  Con- 
tinental port  closed  to  her  flag  was  there- 
after in  a  state  of  blockade.  Every  neutral 
state,  friend  or  foe,  was  notified  that  she 
wonid  exercise  the  right  of  search  to  the 
fullest  extent;  that  all  neutral  ships  must  pat 
into  English  harbors  before  proceeding  to 
their  destination,  and  pay  a  duty  in  case  of 
reexportation  of  their  cargoes.  An  exception 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Tnited  States, 
they  being  graciously  permitted  to  have  di- 
rect commercial  intercourse  with  Sweden,  but 
with  Sweden  only.  This,  of  course,  meant  that 
neutral  states  must  either  carry  on  Eng- 
land's trade  under  their  own  Hags  or  dis- 
appear from  the  sea. 

This  measure  was  in  utter  contempt  of 
international  law,  even  as  then  understood, 
and  was  a  high-handed  outrage  against  neu- 
taral  powers,  in  particular  against  the  United 
States.  It  was  treating  the  ocean  exactly  aa 
Napoleon  had  treated  the  lands  of  E^pe. 


But  it  was  a  powerful  weapon,  for  if  success- 
fully enforced  it  would  destroy  Napoleon".- 
Continental  system  entirely.  Accordingly,  ic 
pursuance  of  his  policy  that  fire  must  be 
fought  with  fire,  the  Emperor  fulminated  ii 
return  the  terrible  Milan  decree  of  Decemlier 
17,  1807.  It  declared  that  any  veasei  which 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Ehi^ish  admiralty 
or  suffered  itself  to  be  searched  was  and 
would  be  regarded  as  an  Engli.sh  ship.  I: 
was  essential,  therefore,  that  any  nation  de- 
siring exemption  from  the  enactments  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  the  one  hand  an<i 
of  the  English  orders  in  council  on  the  other 
must  make  itself  respected  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Americans  must  either  accept  the  humil- 
iating terms  of  England  or  enter  the  FVench 
system  and  seek  in  a  maritime  war  to  capture 
the  Continental  markets  for  themselves. 

Napoleon  intended  to  force  them  into  tht 
latter  course,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  Ameri- 
can affairs.  Jefferson  was  at  that  time  in 
his  second  term  as  I'rerident  of  the  Umled 
States.  The  Democratic  party,  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  was  vastly  more  concerned 
with  agricultural  than  with  commercial  in- 
terests. They  were  afraid  to  increaae  the 
public  debt,  cared  little  for  the  prosperity 
of  New  England  commerce,  and.  seeking  to 
avoid  the  dilemma  arranged  for  them  by 
England  and  France,  paswd  the  notorious 
embargo  forbidding  all  foreign  commerc* 
whatsoever.  American  ships  must  avoid  for- 
eign waters,  which,  like  the  land,  had  be- 
come the  arena  of  a  bloody  duel  in  which 
the  I'nited  States  were  not  interested,  a.s  the 
Democrats  fondly  believed.  Ejqwrts  to  Eng- 
land fell  in  a  single  year  from  forty-nine  to 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  In  other  wards,  the 
embargo,  though  causing  great  distress,  could 
not  be  perfectly  enforced,  since  the  Elastem 
merchants  con^nued  their  humiliating  sub- 
mission to  England  for  the  sake  of  thdr 
lucrative  speculations. 

At  the  same  time  the  farmers  were  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ead 
they  suffered  as  much  under  the  prohibition 
as  the  traders.  In  the  resulting  agitations 
Jefferson  closed  his  public  career  without 
6clat.  Madison  wisely  secured  a  modificatioa 
of  the  embargo  by  the  Non-intervention  Act, 
which  opened  all  foreign  commerce  except 
that  with  England  and  France.  But  the  mer- 
(  !  Il  l  of  Newlbgland  were  rebellious  an<i 
dissalisfied  even  with  this.  The  Federalist! 
wanted  a  navy  and  a  place  in  the  Europeao 
system;  in  other  words,  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  carrying-trade  for  the  seafarers  o' 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Matters  drifted  on  in 
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general  discontent  and  mutual  recrimination 
Qntil  1810.  Napoleon  in  that  year  shrewdly 
announced  that  he  had  abandoned  his  policy, 
but  for  all  that  he  actually  continued  to  en- 
force it.  This  empty  pretense  of  friendship 
embroiled  the  United  States  still  further  with 
England,  m  !  in  the  ond  led  to  the  eecond 
war  for  independence. 

The  Czar  had  no  sooner  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  finally  declaring  war  on  England  than 
the  Napoleonic  policy  began  further  to  un- 
fold. Prussia  was  at  once  compelled  to  fol- 
low her  protector's  example,  and  before  the 
ensuing  season  all  her  harbors  were  forti- 
fied and  closed.  The  national  reform  move- 
ment had  begun  immediately  and  in  spite  of 
tiie  French  occupation,  bi  Konigsberg  was 
formed  the  Leafjue  of  Virtue,  which  focused 
the  new  morality  and  patriotism  of  the 
masses.  The  pens  of  Fichte,  Schleiermacher, 
and  other  great  writers  continued  to  bnild 
up  public  spirit.  Stein  acce]»ted  office,  stip- 
ulating that  the  privy  council  should  be 
abolished,  and  then  freed  the  serfs.  Among 
other  important  reforms  ho  destroyed  the 
old  distinction  between  land  tenures,  and 
made  transfers  simple.  Self-government  was 
granted  to  the  cities.  The  schools  were  en- 
tirely reconstructed  under  the  direction  of 
William  von  Humboldt,  and  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  founded  iis  a  nursery  for  the  new 
national  spirit. 

Under  these  influences  the  monarchy  of 
Frederick  tiie  Great  ceased  to  exist,  the  au- 
thority of  the  «yunker)»  class  which  sup- 
ported it  and  had  rashly  brought  on  the  war 
with  France  was  temporarily  eclipsed  by  a 
wholesome  expression  of  national  vigor,  and 
the  enlightened  liberalism  of  Pmsna  became 
the  stimulus  for  a  similar  movement  in  all 
Germany.  An  to  the  army,  Oneisenau  and 
Scharnhorst  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  task 
of  reorganisation,  and  the  latter  was  a  very 
genius  of  reform.  Napoleon  at  length  showed 
his  true  colors,  forbade  his  victim  to  main- 
tain more  than  42,000  troops,  and  declared  to 
the  face  of  Frederick  William's  brother  in 
I'aris  that  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses 
had  passed  from  the  narrow  domain  of  par- 
ticular politics  into  the  great  field  of  general 
policy.  He  meant,  of  course,  that  he  was 
therel)y  virtually  holding  in  check  not  merely 
i'russia,  but  Russia  and  Austria  as  well.  The 
limitation  set  hy  him  to  the  active  military 
force  of  the  captive  state  was  easily  evaded 
by  the  subterfufje  of  substitutinjj  new  re- 
cruits for  those  who  had  completed  their 
training  in  the  ranks;  bnt  the  French  occu- 
pation seemed  to  be  virtually  permanent. 


The  military  reorgani/.aiion  of  Austria  was 
already  complete,  and  Mettemich  wrote  on 
July  26,  1807.  to  Stadion,  the  minist-er  of 
state,  that  as  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had  so^ti 
broadcast  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction, 
the  wisdom  of  his  correspondent's  administra- 
tion wcnild  one  day  brin^  Austria  to  the  point 
where  300,000  men  united  under  one  will  and 
dh«cted  to  one  goal  would  play  the  first  rSle 
in  Europe, « in  a  moment  of  universal  anarchy, 
at  one  of  those  epochs  which  alway^^  follow 
great  usurpations,  and  wipe  out  the  traces  of 
tile  conquerors;  an  epoch  of  which  no  one  can 
foretell  the  date,  but  which  nothing;  post- 
pones eyi  Mpt  the  life  of  a  single  man,  and 
which  all  the  genius  of  that  man  can  so 
much  the  less  postpone  as  he  has  not  yet 
taken  the  first  step  to  preclude  its  certain 
results."  This  reference  to  Napoleon's  child- 
lessness and  the  dependence  of  his  system  on 
his  single  life  is  clear  enough.  The  Emp^wr 
of  the  French  was  himself  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  intluence  exerted  by  such  a  consider- 
ation upon  the  course  of  affahrs,  and  n 
consequence  his  dealing  vnth  Francis  ^l'as 
somewhat  less  peremptory  than  that  with 
tYederick  William.  Neverthele^w,  the  result* 
were  exceedingly  humiliating  to  Austria^ 
pride.  In  a  treaty  concluded  at  Fontainebleao 
on  October  10,  1807,  with  reference  to  the 
Italian  frontier,  her  dominions  were  shorn  to 
the  quick.  On  Napoleon's  mere  suggestion, 
her  ambassador  in  London  intimated  that 
England,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  ought  to 
restore  the  Danish  fleet  and  make  terms  with 
France.  On  the  prompt  refusal  of  (Jreat 
I'.ritain  to  listen,  the  envoy.  Count  Strirbt-ni- 
berg,  withdrew  from  London;  but  he  did  not 
leave  the  English  cabinet  in  doubt  as  to  the 
cause.  He  knew  and  broadly  hinted  that 
thoup^h  his  master  dared  not  trifle  with  a 
Franco-Russian  alliance,  his  heart  was  wiih 
the  English  cause.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance, therefore,  Austria  wa.s  as  subordinate 
as  Tru.^sia  in  her  subserviency  to  the  coalh 
tioa  of  France  and  Russia. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  rupture  with 
En^^land  the  Czar  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  worst  fears  realized.  Napoleon 
had  opened  to  him  at  Tilsit  a  dazzling  vista 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  polsoa 
liad  been  .slow,  but  it  worked.  Aware  of  all 
the  dangers  he  ran,  he  nevertheless  sacriticed 
every  other  consideration,  even  that  of  his 
people's  material  comfort,  in  order  to  denh 
onstrate  his  good  faith.  By  declaring  war 
he  likewise  paid  in  advance.  But  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  on  November  7,  hia 
ambassador  to  F^ce,      for  the  purpose 
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demanded  the  return— to  wit,  the  two  prin- 
cipalities of  WaUachia  and  Moldavia.  At  the 
same  time  he  sipiificantly  announced  his  own 
position.  Immediately  after  the  meetinj?  at 
Tilsit,  (iuilleminot,  a  French  general,  had 
been  sent  as  mediator  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  to  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Danube. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Slobozia,  in  which  were  two  or  three 
compensatory  clauses  promising  that  Russia 
would  make  restitution  to  Turkey  of  certain 
vessels  and  munitions  of  war  which  had  been 
captured.  The  Czar  professed  to  take  great 
umbrage  at  these  stipulations.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  rejected  the  whole  paper,  and  the 
Russian  troops  remained  in  Wallachia.  This 
conduct  was  intended  to  indicate  his  obsti- 
nate determination  to  have  the  vague  prom- 
ises of  Napoleon  defined,  and  then  to  secure 
their  realization. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  kept 
well  informed  by  Savary,  and  knew  that  the 
Tilsit  alliance,  btsing  distasteful  to  the  Russian 
people,  hung  on  the  personal  good  will  of  their 
sovereign.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  put 
Alexander  off  with  some  slight  rectification 
of  his  border-line  with  Turkey  and  some 
more  indefinite  promises,  but  he  dared  not. 
Accordingly  he  devised  the  plea  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Eiistern  and  Western 
empires  must  keep  equal  pace,  not  in  the 
West,  for  that  was  his  by  right,  but  in  those 
debatable  lands  wherewith  Russia  hoped  to 
secure  a  permanent  seat  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  desire  to 
postpone  the  dissection  of  Turkey  by  finding 
that  Mustapha,  the  Sultan  who  had  over- 
thrown Selim  in  defiance  of  France,  was  now 
ready  in  turn  to  make  friends  and  perform 
his  behests.  The  hope  of  getting  Egypt  was 
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again  awakened  in  his  breast,  but  the  times 
were  not  ripe  and  delay  mvat  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  there 
was  that  of  immediate  safety.  The  last  two 
campaigns  had  seen  him  a  victor,  once  over 
Austria  and  Russia  combined,  again  over 
Prussia  and  Russia  com'tiTvd;  Vint  in  each 
there  had  been  moments  when  the  coalition 
of  the  tliree  would  have  overwhelmed  him. 
For  this  reason  he  would  gladly  have  declared 
at  Tilsit  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had 
ceased  to  reign,  in  order  thereby  to  preclude 
any  fnture  danger  from  a  triple  alliance. 
Tliis  idea  he  had  abandoned  for  the  time  in 
order  to  gratify  Alexander.  His  ally  secure, 
he  now  returned  or  pretended  to  return  to  it. 
Prussia  was  regaining  her  strength  too  rap- 
idly; her  embittered  hostility  was  an  ever- 
increasing  menace.  Un  the  plea  that  she 
could  never  pay  the  promised  indemnity,  and 
was  therefore  to  be  treated  as  a  bankrupt, 
Napoleon  declared  at  last  that  Russia  could 
have  the  Danube  provinces  if  France  could 
take  Silesia  for  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
«  Pnissia,»  ran  Napoleon's  despatch  on  this 
subject— "Prussia  would  have  but  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants;  but  would  not  that  be 
enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  royal  family, 
and  is  it  not  in  their  interest  to  place  her 
withotit  delay  and  with  perfect  resignation 
among  the  inferior  powers,  since  all  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  position  she  has  lost 
merely  serve  to  distress  their  subjects  and 
cherish  idle  regrets  ?  h  k  What  the  Emperor 
would  prefer,*  said  this  same  memorandum, 
« is  that  the  Turks  should  remain  in  peiice- 
able  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia; 
still  he  would  hand  over  these  provinces  to 
the  Czar  in  return  for  a  just  compensation 
from  Prusrian  lands;  aod  finally*  though  far 
from  wishing  a  complete  partition  of  Turkey, 
he  desires  you  not  utterly  to  condemn  the 
plan,  but  rather  to  dwell  on  the  motives  for 
postponing  it.  This  ancient  project  of  Rus- 
sian ambition  is  a  tie  which  can  bind  Russia 
to  France.» 

NAPOLEON'S  VISIONS  OF  WORLD  EKPIRE. 

FOB  the  purposes  of  this  difficult  negotia- 
tion Napoleon  chose  Caulaincourt,  his  devoted 
servant  and  most  adroit  diplomat.  Havinp; 
been  concerned  in  the  expeditions  to  Stra^s- 
burg  and  Ettenheim  which  captured  Enghien, 
the  duke  had  been  deeply,  though  unwittingly, 
involved  in  the  disrepute  of  the  execution,  and 
that  fact  was  a  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
master.  The  two  seemed  thoroughly  to  undM'- 
stand  each  other.  Alexandw  ^  chosen  an 


envoy  who  wad  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
adroit  ai^  elegant  Caulaincourt.  Count  Tol> 
stoT  was  a  bluff  soldier,  selected  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  be  uninfluenced  by  the  intrigues 
of  Paris  society,  and  could  secure  the  utmost 
return  for  the  agreement  of  Tilsit  by  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor  himsel  f.  as  one 
old  soldier  talking  with  another.  This  otiicer 
had  been  instructed  to  lay  great  stress  on 
the  liberation  of  Plrgssia,  hut  to  remember 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  cement 
harmony  and  confidence.  On  the  journey  to 
Paris  he  paused  at  Hemel  to  pay  his  respeets 
to  Frederick  William  and  his  Queen.  He 
foiiTid  them,  considering  their  station,  actu- 
aiiy  in  want,  dependent  on  the  Czar's  gifts 
of  clothes  and  other  necessaries  foo*  the 
little  personal  comfort  they  enjoyed.  This 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Tolstoi's  heart, 
and  though  received  at  Paris  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any 
other  ambassiidor,  he  was  cold  and  distant 
with  both  the  Emperor  and  the  court.  At 
last  there  was  powkro  disagreement  between 
him  and  the  grout  personages  of  the  caintsl; 
there  was  even  a  rumor  that  Ney  and  he 
would  fight  a  duel.  The  offensive  remarks 
which  If^  to  such  tension  were  a  ststemrat 
of  Tolstoi's  that  Russia  had  been  beaten  l>y 
accident,  that  liussian  soldiers  were  invinci- 
ble, and  might  one  day  take  their  revenge. 

Moreover,  the  ambassador  could  not  get 
on  with  Napoleon.  Both  he  and  his  staff 
avoided  the  splendors  of  Fontainebleau,  pre- 
ferrinjr  to  frequent  the  drawing-rooms  of 
a  notorious  actress  whose  name  had  often 
been  linked  with  that  of  the  Emperor.  Tnder 
such  circumstances  diplomacy  gathered  but 
little  fruit.  Napoleon  offered  both  the  Daou- 
bian  provinces  for  Silesia,  or  else  the  evacu- 
ation of  Prussia  proper  for  that  of  Wallachia; 
he  even  mentioned  the  magic  word  h  Constan- 
tinople •  as  part  of  Russia's  share  in  an  even- 
tual  partition  of  the  whole  Tark:>h  empire. 
Tolstoi  wrote  to  St.  I'etersbur^j  that  I-Vunce 
was  postponing  the  evacuation  of  I'ni.'^sia  fo*" 
selfi^  purposes,  meaning  to  dismember  her; 
and  from  that  starting-point  depicted  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Napoleonic  Europe.  Such  opinions 
dismayed  Alexander,  and  although  he  re- 
ceived Caulaincourt  witii  distinction  ^ual  to 
that  \\hich  had  been  accorded  to  Tolstoi,  he 
tirmly  refused  the  bargain  offered  by  him. 
He  would  not  consent  to  a  farther  dismem- 
berment  of  Prussia,  partly  for  sentimental 
reasons,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  endure 
the  strengthening  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  new  political  organism  which 
suggested  the  restoration  of  Poland.  As  to 
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the  principalities,  these  he  wuuld  have.  Uiis-  laincourt  thatheshouldholiiouthopesinordtir 

sian  society  had  for  the  moment  repressed  its  to  gain  time  and  to  learn  whether  it  was  defi- 

hostilitv  to  the  ('zar  and  his  treaty  of  Tilsit,  nitely  impodakihle  that  matters  should  remain 

and  was  quietly  waiting  to  see  what  would  as  the  treaty  &f  Tilsit,  taken  liu^rally,  had  ar- 

be  the  suliBtantial  results.  No  gain  less  than  ranged  them.  Tufs  procrastinating  attitude  of 

the  acquisition  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  mind  had  a  twofold  cause.  One  appears  to  have 


would  reinstate  Alexander  in  their  ^a>od  will 
or  make  the  French  alliance  endurable.  This 
was  of  course  a  serious  crisis;  but  Caulain- 
court,  nothin^^  dismayed,  set  himself,  Ity  the 
exercise  of  all  those  social  arts  of  which  he 


been  a  f^adual  realization  in  Napoleon's  cnn- 
sciousness  that  dreams  and  schemes  must  mu- 
terialize,  that  in  the  mystery  of  a  life  like  his 
one  step  inevitably  leads  to  another,  that  h\fi 
career  must  encircle  the  vast  globe,  while 


had  such  a  mastery,  to  win  the  aristocratic  he  himself  was  but  mortal,  finite,  and  already 


circles  of  St.  I'etersburg, 

In  the  month  of  December,  1807,  Napoleon 
was  on  a  royal  progress  through  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  news  of  the  diplomatic  cri- 
sis in  Russia  reached  him  at  \'enice,  which 
had  become  his  as  a  result  of  Austerlitz  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Preeburg.  .\lthou^rh  he 
had  gone  thither  for  a  serious  consultation 
with  Joseph,  its  fascinations  were  alrea<]v 
weaving  curious  plans  in  the  Emperor's  miml. 


verging  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers. 
A  year  before  he  had  written  to  Josephine 
tliat  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  erslaved; 
•I  my  master  has  no  bowels,  and  that  master 
is  the  nature  nf  things."  The  other  caiise  wa.s 
the  fearless  and  warlike  attitude  taken  in 
Great  Britain  by  both  erown  and  Parliament 
and  announced  with  threats  of  eternal  war  at 
tht'  opening  of  the  legislative  session  of  1807. 
it  appears  probable,  likewise,  that  whatever 


His  rapid  journey  through  Lond)ardy  and  a  answer  shoold  be  given  by  Alexander  to  his 


short  visit  to  Milan,  whence  he  fulminated 
his  reply  to  the  English  admiralty,  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  Arm  sovereifoity  he  exer^ 

ci.sed  throughout  these  splendid  realms.  In 
the  few  days  of  his  presence  he  had  further 
strengthened  his  powers  by  many  generous 
and  beneficent  decrees.  It  was  with  a  sense 
of  security  that  he  came  to  Venice;  at  once 
he  yielded  to  her  spell,  realizing  that  at  last 


pregnant  question,  he  felt  his  only  safelgrnow 
to  be  in  the  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
Time,  time,  time— that  was  the  prime 

necessity;  there  were  only  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day,  and  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
nerve  force  in  his  own  system,  liefore  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  if  Alexander's  reply 
should  make  it  inevitable,  two  weighty  mat- 
ters must  be  settled:  first,  the  road  to  an 


his  control  of  the  Adriatic  was  complete,  in-  Oriental  empire  must  be  secured;  and  sec* 

ond,  the  already  existing  Western  empire  of 
Europe  must  be  rounded  out  by  the  « regula- 
tion" of  Spanish  affairs— the  appropriation, 
if  it  should  seem  best,  of  the  whole  Iberian 
peninsula.  Any  tyro  in  geography  could  see 
by  a  glance  at  the  map  that  as  navigation 


asmu6h  as  now  he  held  both  shores  and  com- 
manded the  entrance  by  the  possession  of 
Corfu.  Just  beyond  was  the  brilliant  East, 
ripe  for  conquest.  Could  he  or  should  he  lose 
the  opportunity  to  use  such  a  superb  base  of 
operations,  win  the  gratitude  of  all  Venetia 


by  restoring  the  ancient  glories  of  her  capi^  was  in  those  days— that  is,    the  propnlsion 

tal,  and  thereby  lay  his  hand  at  last  on  the  of  fickle  winds  amid  the  partly  known  cur- 


bauble  which  had  once  before  so  dazzled  him? 
Besides,  his  hated  rival,  scorning  the  terms 
he  had  offered,  disdaining  the  Continental 
blockade,  anchored  in  her  strength  by  the 
control  of  Western  seas,  was  vulnerable  in 
India,  and  there  alone.  These  considerations 


rents  of  ocean  and  sea— the  command  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  meant  a  partial  if  nut 
absolute  control  of  the  Levant,  and  the  Brit- 
ish had  both.  With  Spain  in  French  hnnr^s. 
Gibraltar  eventually  might  be  taken,  but  the 
case  of  Malta  was  far  draermt.  In  the  pos- 


returned  with  overpowering  allurement  to  his  session  of  a  seafaring  nation  like  the  English 


imagination,  and  four  millions  of  francs  were 
appropriated  to  improve  the  harbor  and  re- 
store somewhat  the  splendors  of  Venice. 

New  Year's  day  found  the  Emperor  again 
at  the  Tuileries,  in  time  to  receive  a  new 
courier  from  Russia  with  still  more  vigorous 
representations  of  Alexander's  desires.  The 
idea  of  a  general  partition  of  Turkish  lands 


the  island  was  impregnable.  But  was  this  in 
reality  the  only  outlet  for  the  French  empire 
to  the  East?  From  Prance  proper,  yes;  but 
from  Italy,  hy  the  .\driatic.  there  was  an  ad- 
mirable alternative,  if  not,  indeed,  the  only 
true  line  of  trade. 

Since  the  first  aspirations  of  his  ambition^ 


Napoleon  li;id  dreamed  of  supremacy  in  the 
grew  stronger,  and  in  an  interview  with  Met-  Mediterranean,  awl  every  successive  treaty 
temich.  Napoleon  hinted  that  Austria  should  made  with  Northern  powers  had  looked  to  ) 
have  a  share.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Cau-  some  strengthening  of  French  infiuence  on  y 
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that  sea.  Mow  at  last  he  had  Corfu,  and  the 
English,  straitened  for  troops,  w«re  ?dth- 
drawing  the  forces  which  occupied  Sicily  to 
send  them  into  Portugal.  The  squadrons  from 
Brest,  I^rient,  and  liochefort  were  at  once 
ordered  to  unite  in  the  Medfterranean.  This 
was  the  moment  to  seize  Sicily,  and  with  that 
island  added  to  Corfu  he  would  control  the 
best  road  into  Egypt.  At  that  instant  the 
hostile  fate  which  seemed  to  attend  all  Napo- 
leon's undertakings  by  sea  ugain  checkmated 
him.  English  cruisers  were  found  hovering 
about  Corfn,  cutting  off  all  supplies,  and  thus 
tlireatening  the  garrison  with  starvation. 
The  landing  in  Sicily  was  temporarily  aban- 
doned in  order  to  sweep  the  English  from 
the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Islea;  then,  and  only 
then,  might  the  risk  be  taken.  In  the  event 
of  success,  the  invasion  of  Turkey,  the  seizure 
of  Egypt,  and  the  gratification  of  Ale.xunder 
would  be  ea^.  More  remotely,  the  deadly 
blow  at  England  could  be  struck  in  Asia. 

What  a  conception!  What  a  debauch 
of  the  imagination!  What  reveling  in  day- 
dream^of  ambition !  I'ut  there  was  one  specter 
which,  though  laid  for.  intervals,  would  not  en- 
tirely down,  and  returned  with  stolid  persis- 
tency. What  was  won  was  not  yet  secare;  the 
existence  of  the  Western  empire  itself  hung 
on  the  thread  of  a  single  life;  moreover,  the 
very  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  had  no  heir. 
The  hituation  was  mnch  discnssed  in  court 
cirelesi,  sometimes  even  among  the  people, 
and  was  becoming  acute,  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem  peace  was  essential,  and  not  a 
remote?,  hut  an  immediate  one,  if  possible. 
The  Russian  ambassador,  returning  from  Lon- 
don, had  reported  on  his  journey  through 
FVance  that  the  English  were  not  so  enven- 
omed as  they  seemed.  It  was  only  a  straw, 
yet  it  was  talked  of.  At  once  Napoleon  seized 
it,  and  announced  that  his  one  aim,  his  most 
ardently  deshred  goal,  was— peace. 

It  was  now  the  close  of  .January;  Tolstoi 
was  invited  to  join  a  hunting-party,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  >;upoleon  found  means 
to  be  alone  with  him.  After  a  long,  vague, 
contradictory,  but  dramatic  conversation  set- 
ting forth  the  same  three  alternatives,— 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  without 
the  principalities,  or  the  principalities  in  ex- 
change for  Silesia,  or  the  ultimate  but  not 
immediate  partition  of  Turkey,— the  great 
actor  suddenly  paused  as  if  in  an  ecst^  of 
sincerity,  and  snatching  his  hat  off  his  head 
with  both  hands,  Hung  it  on  the  ground  as  he 
said:  « Hark  you,  M.  Tuktoi;  it  is  not  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  but  an  old  general  of  di- 
viaion  that  is  now  talking  to  another.  Maylbe 


thought  the  vilest  of  men  if  I  do  not  scrupu- 
lously fulfil  tiie  contract  I  made  at  Tildt^  and 
if  I  do  notevacuatebothPnissia  and  theduchy 

of  Warsaw  as  soon  as  you  have  withdrawn  your 
troops  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia!  I  am 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  child*  not  to  know  what 
I  stipulate,  and  what  I  stipulate  I  always  fulfil .» 

Leaving  this  ohjurgation  time  to  work  its 
effect,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  few  days 
later— on  February  2^  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  llussias.  It 
was  an  innocent  and  kindly  epistle,  advis- 
ing his  fHend  to  strengthen  his  amy,  and 
promising  all  aid  possible  in  case  he  should 
feel  that  the  border-line  of  J^weden  was  too 
near  St.  Petersburg.  An  army  of  50,000  men, 
Russian,  French,  perhaps  a  « little  Austrian,* 
marching  into  Asia  by  way  of  Constantinople, 
would  not  reach  the  Euphrates  before  Eng- 
land would  begin  tu  trentble.  « 1  am  strong 
in  Dalmatia,  yon  on  the  Danube.  One  month 
after  an  agreement  we  could  be  on  the  Hos- 
porus.  But  our  mutual  interests  require  to 
be  combinfMl  and  equalized  in  a  personal  con- 
ference. Tolstoi  is  not  built  on  the  propor- 
tions of  Tilsit.  We  could  have  everything 
ready,  you  and  1,  or  perhaps  Caulaincourt  and 
Rumiansoff,  before  March  15,  and  by  May  1 
our  troops  could  be  in  Asia  at  the  moment 
when  those  of  your  Majesty  were  in  Stock- 
holm. We  would  have  preferred  peace,  you 
and  I,  but  we  must  do  what  is  predestined, 
and  follow  whither  the  irresistible  march  of 
events  conducts  us.» 

This  letter  was  a  masterpiece.  It  meant, 
first,  a  little  European  war,  short  and  sharp, 
whereby  Russia  would  get  Finland  a.«5  a  sop 
and  have  her  attention  drav^'n  off  from  Prus- 
sia and  Spain;  secondly,  a  menace  which 
would  bring  England  to  terms  and  produce  a 
peace:  thirdly,  the  neutralization  of  Austrian 
hostility  by  an  invitation  to  sit  down  at  the 
feast;  lastly,  the  consolidation  of  his  dynasty 
for  the  ultimate  completion  of  his  designs  in 
the  ( )rient  either  with  or  without  Russia's  aid. 
The  alternative  combination  in  case  England 
sliould  not  be  terrified  would  be  a  war  of 
hitherto  unknown  dimensions,  including  not 
only  all  Europe,  but  Asia  Minor  and  northern 
Africa,  from  the  resultant  chaos  of  which  he 
might  evoke  a  permanent  peace  and  an  order 
the  foundation  andcopestone  of  which  would 
be  French  supremacy.  England  would  of 
course  rush  to  the  assistance  of  Sweden^  the 
only  land  now  left  in  Eurojie  that  had  never 
fallen  into  the  orbit  of  the  French  system.  At 
that  moment  iSpain  and  I'ortugal,  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  must  drop  into  his  hands.  If 
England  should  still  prove  resohite,  then  an 
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expedition  to  Egypt  would  sail  from  Corfu, 
while  mmultaneously  the  united  armies  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Austria  would  march  to 
the  conquest  of  Turkey  and  the  seizure  of 
India.  It  was  a  echeme  so  vast,  eo  logical,  so 
imperial,  that  it  left  far  behind  the  dreams 
of  a  Corsican  patriot  or  the  visions  of  an 
ardent  Frenchman.  The  successful  BulditT 
was  carried  by  each  Bnccesslve  victoiy  into 
widening  cirde.s  of  enterprise  which  could 
have  no  relation  to  narrow  national  limits. 

CHECK  TO  RUSSIA  AND  OCCUPATION  OP 
PORTUGAL. 

The  instmctione  iaeued  by  Napoleon  to  Oau- 

laincourt  in  this  crisis  were  long  unknown, 
for  they  were  lacking  in  the  Emperors  papers. 
But  copies  of  them  were  found  eighty-seven 
years  after  they  were  dated,  the  originals, 
which  reveal  the  writer's  entire  political  sys- 
tem during  the  turning-point  of  his  career, 
having  undoubtedly  been  destroyed  by  his 
orders,  as  so  many  other  telltale  documents 
were,  in  the  hope  that  their  contents  would 
disappear  with  them  from  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  These  copies,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly authentic,  reveal  the  Emperor  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  promisinf^,  cajnlinj]:,  sug- 
gesting, procrastinating;  all  this  to  gain  time 
and  opportunity,  representing  his  own  actions 
•'n  *lu'  best  lipjht  without  rcf^ard  to  truth, 
using  Kussia  as  long  as  she  could  serve  him, 
and  abandoning  her  within  a  few  days  when 
she  became  recalcitrant. 

The  Czar  had  been  from  the  outset  insti- 
gated by  Caulaincourt  to  sei/Ai  Finland,  but 
feeling  that  success  in  that  quarter  would 
weaken  his  claims  on  the  principalitie8i»  he 
hesitated.  Court  intrigue  began  to  thiclcen 
about  him  once  more.  With  every  day  the 
miseries  and  uncertainties  of  his  position 
made  him  more  ^^Tetched,  .\t  last  he  be- 
haved with  the  inconsistency  of  distraction 
and  hesitation.  Almost  while  soothing  words 
were  being  uttered  to  the  Swedish  ambassa- 
dor, Russian  columns  suddenly  burst  into  the 
iSwedish  province,  and  were  not  withdrawn. 
Alexander  renewed  his  demand  for  tiie  Dan* 
ube  provinces.  Napoleon  sent  him  exqnittte 
presents  of  He\Tes  porcelain  or  5»ome  speci- 
men of  choice  armor.  At  last  came  the  letter 
of  February  2.  The  first  impression  made  on 
the  ("'/.ar  Ity  it.s  reading:  was  <'>ne  of  exa^jjjerated 
joy  and  enthusiasm:  «Ha!  the  style  of  Tilsit! 
What  a  great  man!  What  large  ideas!  >»  Such 
were  his  exclamations  as  he  read.  But  calm 
deliberation  awakened  suspicions,  and  before 
long  a  defiant  spirit  led  to  a  categorical  re- 


quest that  any  ultimate  design  on  SOeaia 
should  lie  fonnaHy  renounced,  wberoaiKm 

Caulaincourt  replied:  «The  P^mperor  Napo- 
leon  demands  that  your  Majesty  should  not 
1>e  more  urgent  with  hhn  tlurn  he  is  with 

you." 

The  two  ministers  Caulaincourt  and  Kumi- 
anzotf  tinally  began  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
partition  of  Turkey,  preliminary  to  a  second 
personal  interview  between  the  two  mon- 
archs,  as  had  been  suggested  at  Tilsit,  and 
for  which  proposals  were  now  renewed  fmu 
I^s.  The  two  diplomatic  gladiators  were 
well  matched;  between  offer  and  substitute, 
demand  and  excuse,  feint  and  counter-feint, 
the  days  passed  in  a  most  entertaining  man- 
ner, until  suddenly  the  C/-ir  became  aware 
that  time  was  flying  and  that  he  v.  n?  r^t 
making  headway.  Somewhat  petulantly  iiie 
interview  was  postponed,  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  ministers  would  not  a^ree  by  the 
time  suggested,  and  without  an  agreement 
Alexander  refused  to  attend.  Meanwhile  his 
troops  in  Finland  had  met  irfth  bitter  and 
obstinate  resistance.  The  army  hafl  been 
driven  from  eastern  Bothnia,  and  the  fleet 
lay  blockaded  hy  that  of  the  Engluh  under 
Admiral  Saumarez.  St.  Petersburg  was  ter- 
rified by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet  in 
the  Baltic.  The  Czar  could  not  weaken  his 
force  on  the  Danube,  lest  he  should  loee  the 
coveted  provinces,  and  he  dared  not  with- 
draw troops  from  I'oland,  for  the  IrYench 
were  still  in  Silesia. 

It  had  been  with  the  undentanding  that 
T'ernadotte  should  be  an  active  auxilian.-  of 
the  Czar  that  the  Kussian  forces  had  rashly 
crossed  the  Swedish  border  in  inadequate 
numbers;  and  in  reality  Bemadotte  did  set 
out.  but  half  way  on  his  march,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  he  paused.  Caulaincourt 
said  it  was  because  of  the  difficultly  en- 
countered in  cro8.<sin|>:  the  Belt;  but  the  halt 
was,  of  course,  one  move  in  Napoleon's  game. 
He  wrote  on  April  25  to  Talleyrand:  «Was  I 
to  send  my  soldiers  so  lightly  into  Sweden  ? 
There  was  nothing  for  ht'  there. Siniult;:- 
neously  the  l^Yench  forces  in  both  i'oland  and 
Prussia  were  compacted  and  strengthened, 
while  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and  the 
Vistula,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  over 
against  the  Kussian  frontier,  were  steadily 
rising  the  walls  of  a  powerful  fort  above 
which  waved  the  tricolor.  "What  a  plight 
was  this  for  the  White  Czar,  the  grandson 
of  Catherine  II.,  educated  by  Laharpe,  the 
philosophic  monarch,  the  ideal,  benefioeot 
despot!  IVhind  him  a  dis^sted  nation,  be- 
fore him  illimitable  warfare,  bound  by  the 
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letter  of  an  ambiguous  treaty,  occupied  in  a 
doubtful  conquest,  thwarted  in  his  ambitions; 
in  short,  if  not  checkniatef],  put  into  a  posi- 
tion very  much  like  that  known  in  the  noble 
game  as  stalematet 

Napoleon's  treatment  of  the  Czar  makes 
the  whole  situation  in  northern  Europe  and 
Austria  easily  comprehensible;  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  from  the  same  standpoint^  also, 
what  Occurred  in  tlie  Bouthem  states  of  Eu- 
rope, reraoto  as  they  were;  otherwise  the 
course  of  affairs  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  Europe  seems  utterly  mystmoos.  If  the 
path  followed  at  St.  Petersbiirf!^  wa«  tnrtn- 
008,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  policy  purc>ued 
in  tiie  Papal  States,  in  Tuscany,  in  Portugal 
and  Spain  ?  During  the  diplomatic  reconnais- 
sance led  by  Caulaincourt,  the  statesmen 
of  these  countries  had  been  busy  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  What  Cardinal  Bayanne  seemed 
anx^ou^^  to  obtain  f"i  ir  I'i  ;;^  \'n.  — namely,  the 
inviolability  of  his  territories— had  been  lost 
even  before  the  concessions  demanded  from 
the  Pope  were  made.  The  trembling  prelate 
had  consented  to  ioln  the  federation  against 
England,  to  drive  out  the  monks,  to  accept 
an  increased  French  representation  in  the 
(Allege  of  Cardinals,  and  to  admit  Venetia  to 
the  Concordat.  Hut,  to  use  Napoleon's  own 
expression  in  a  decree  issued  from  Vienna 
on  May  17, 1809,  the  Western  Emperor  had 
already  »  resumed  the  j^ant"  of  Charles  the 
Cireat  which  had  been  used  against  hia  suc- 
cessor. There  was  no  lonj^er  a  hostile  strip 
of  land,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  which 
sepnrafe'l  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
for  the  three  Illations  were  occupied  in 
Deoemberf  1807. 

With  thk  falcmm  Bayanne  lud  been 
moved  to  negotiate  a  formal  treaty  contain- 
ing all  Napoleon's  stipulations.  The  Pope  was 
exasperated  by  the  occupation  of  his  lands, 
and  refused  his  assent  to  the  paper;  he  would 
not  even  enter  the  tYench  federative  system. 
This  attitude  appears  to  have  been  quite  as 
agreeable  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as 
ono  of  submission  would  have  been.  Ai){ieal- 
ing  to  public  opinion  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity, he  srat  his  troops  on  February  2  into 
the  city  of  Rome;  in  March,  Ancona,  Mace- 
rata,  Fermo,  and  Urbino  were  consolidated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  before  the 
end  of  April,  1806,  tlie  foreign  priests  were 
banished,  the  Pope's  battalions  enrolled  un- 
der the  tricolor,  and  the  guard  of  nobles 
disbanded;  the  entire  administration  was  in 
French  hands.  For  a  year  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  remained  a  faineant  kinj;  shut  up 
in  the  Quirinal.  To  a  demand  for  the  resig- 


nation of  his  temporal  power  he  replied  by  a 
bull,  dated  June  10,  1809,  excommunicating 
the  invaders  of  his  states,  and  wa.^  there- 
upon seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Grenoble. 
Napoleon,  looking:  badcward  in  the  days  of 
his  homiliation,  said  that  his  quarrel  with  tht 
Pope  was  one  of  the  most  wearing  episodes 
in  ail  his  career.  It  undid  much  of  the  web 
knitted  in  the  Concordat,  hy  alienalio^  the 
Ptonian  (^atholics  l)oth  in  PVance  itself  and 
in  his  conquered  or  allied  lands. 

During  the  same  autumn  months  of  1807 
another  toeaty  was  negotiated  at  Fontaine- 
bleau;  namely,  a  secret  compact  with  Sjiain 
for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  The  house  of 
Bra^^anza,  like  the  otlm*  8»«alted  legitiniate 
monarchies  of  Europe,  had  fallen  into  a  moral 
and  physical  decline.  The  Queen  wa?;  a  luna- 
tic, and  her  son,  Don  John,  who  was  regent, 
though  a  mild  and  honorable  man,  lacked 
every  element  of  such  ^nreatnes.s  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  swim  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  time.  Unlike  Spain,  the  lantl 
moreover,  was  saturated  with  democratic 
principles.  There  had  been  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  on  account  of  the  enormous 
tribate  paid  to  France  for  the  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  neutrality  one  eye  would  be  closed  to 
the  traffic  with  England,  which  was  essential 
to  the  prosperity,  if  not  to  the  very  existence, 
of  the  country.  Bat  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de> 
crees  were  intended  to  be  measures  of  serious 
war,  and  the  Emperor  now  insisted  that  they 
should  be  enforced.  Although  the  recent  was 
the  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.  of  i>pain.  y  e  t  a  f  t  er 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  court  of  Madrid  united 
with  that  of  Fontainebleau  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pel the  closing  of  all  Portngnese  harbors  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  decrees  to  the  letter  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  English  minister,  the 
arrest  of  all  British  subjects,  and  the  contis- 
cation  of  all  English  goods.  The  reply  of 
John  was  a  consent  to  eveiyUdng  except  the 
arrest  of  innocpnt  traders. 

Thispartial  relusal  wiuj  a  sufficient  pre uxt; 
at  once  the  French  envoy  at  Lisbon  was  re- 
called, Junot  was  ordered  to  enter  Spain  and 
to  march  on  Portugal,  while  the  terms  of 
partilaon  were  settled  at  FVmtainebleen  inith 
Charles's  minister,  Izquierdo,  in  a  compact 
which  Napoleon  must  have  looked  upon  as  the 
great  practical  joke  of  his  life.  For  fear  he 
should  be  too  quickly  found  out,  he  positjv^ 
inhiliited Charles  from  communicating  it  to  his 
ministers.  The  French  ambassador  at  Madrid 
was  also  kept  in  ignorance  of  its  terma.  Under 
it  the  King  of  Spain  v/as  to  be  styled  Emperor 
of  the  Two  Americas;  and  in  return  for 
Etruria,  which  was  at  last  to  be  formally  io- 
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corporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  was 
to  have  what  he  had  so  long  desired,  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  Over  one 
portion  the  young  King  of  Etruria  was  to 
reign  as  a  vassal ;  over  another,  the  genera- 
lissimo and  high  admiral  of  Spain,  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  the  Queen's  paramour,  the 
King's  trusted  servant,  Manuel  (lodoy;  the 
other  third  was  to  remain  unappropriated  for 
Charles's  disposal. 

At  the  close  was  the  seemingly  innocent 
stipulation  that  a  new  French  army  of  40,000 
men  should  be  formed  at  Bayonne,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  resistance  in  case  the  English 
should  land  troops  in  Portugal.  It  should  not 
enter  Spain,  however,  without  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Meantime  Ju- 
not,  by  his  Emperor's  command,  was  sending 
home  maps,  plans,  topographical  sketches, 


and  itineraries  of  Spain.  Although  25,000 
Spaniards  were  marching  with  him,  he  re- 
ceived orders,  dated  October  three  days 
after  the  treaty  was  signe<i  at  Kontainebleau, 
to  seize  all  the  strong  places  of  Portugal, 
occupy  them  with  French  troops,  and  not  to 
permit  the  Spaniards  to  garrison  a  single  one. 
His  first  object,  he  had  been  already  told, 
should  l)e  to  capture  the  fleet  lying  in  the 
Tagus  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  regent. 

The  clever  and  greedy  Junot  marched 
swiftly,  and  on  November  27  reached  Abran- 
tes,  a  town  about  eighty  miles  from  Lisbon, 
with  his  exhausted  troops.  The  news  of  his 
arrival  was  unexpected  in  the  capital;  what 
was  worse,  as  it  appeared  to  the  dismayed 
court,  were  the  evidences  that  he  would  re- 
ceive an  enthusiastic  reception  from  many 
influential  elements  of  the  population,  who 
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still  considered  tlie  w<»xl  •  French  •  a  synonym 

for  K  democratic."  Sir  i^idney  Smith,  who 
commanded  the  English  ships  in  the  Tagua, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Don  John  proniSng 
that  England  would  never  recognize  a  rule  in 
Port'ifja!  hostile  to  tlic  houst*  of  nra{]:an7ii, 
and  strongly  urging  him  to  embark  the  royal 
family  for  the  PortnfnioM  dominions  in  South 
America.  The  unnen-ed  prince  had  proba- 
bly read  in  the  « Moniteuri*  of  November  13: 
•The  regent  of  Portugal  loses  the  throne. 
The  fall  of  the  house  of  Braganza  is  a  new 
proof  of  the  inevitable  destruction  attending 
those  who  unite  with  England.*  He  issued  a 
jerky  and  feeble  proclamation,  declarin that 
he  would  never  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  announcing  his  flight,  naming  a 
council  of  regency,  and  requesting  those 
who  were  so  disposed  to  accompany  him.  A 
ycry  few  faithful  subjects  joined  themselves 
to  the  royal  family,  and  with  the  mad  Queen 
the  little  band  embarked. 

The  fleet  had  hardly  worked  its  way  o-t 
the  river  when  Junot  reached  Lisbon  with  a 
small  corps  of  panting,  exhausted  men.  His 
prey  had  escaped,  but  so  had  the  mad  Queen, 
and  from  that  moment  he  began  to  wonder 
why  a  crown  would  not  sit  con^ortably  on  his 
own  head.  He  had  been  Bonapartei's  fisdthfal 
confidant  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  and 
could  furnish  a  queen  who  boasted  an  ances- 
try no  less  distinguished  than  that  of  the 
Greek  empexom  d!  the  Comnenian  family. 
The  people  were  most  friendly,  deputations 
from  the  powerful  secret  society  of  free- 
masons presonted  addresses,  the  regency 
made  no  resistance,  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  army  gave  in  their  submission.  But 
the  French  general  gave  no  sign  of  estab- 
lishioK  the  liberal  government  which  they 
so  earnestly  desired  and  fully  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  established  military  prov- 
inces, seised  aU  the  public  moneys,  and 
aou^'ht  to  conciliate  his  master's  debtors  at 
his  master's  expense;  for,  instead  of  the  forty 
millions  indemnity  demanded  by  Napoleon, 
1m)  took  his  pen,  like  the  unjust  steward, 
and  wrote  twenty.  In  return  the  Portuguese 
radicals  were  to  ask  the  Emperor  that  he 
should  be  made  their  Idng. 

Owint^  in  part  to  the  general's  insatiable 
greed  and  his  appropriation  of  enormous  pri- 
vate treasure,— an  example  which  his  army 
was  quick  to  follow,— in  part  to  the  subse- 
quent disenchantment  and  a  general  revulsion 
of  feeling,  the  plan  came  to  naught.  Before 
long  the  Spanirii  general  Bellesea  seised  the 
French  t^overnor  of  Oporto  and  bej^an  a  re- 
bellion in  favor  of  Don  John.  Junot,  called 


from  Lisbon  to  suppress  tiie  insnrgents,  left 

the  city  tinder  a  committee  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Bishop  of  Oporto.  The  prel- 
ate at  once  applied  to  England  for  help,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  country  had  organ* 
ized  secret  juntas  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.  England  responded  with  alert- 
ness, sending  troops  from  nelly  and  from  Ire- 
land; but  the  strongest  reinfo^rr:rent  of  all 
was  the  general  appointed  to  comnand  them. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Before  the  middle  of 
August,  1808,  the  Peninsular  war  was  mgjng 
and  the  laurels  were  EngUwd's. 

HUMILIATION  OK  THE  SPANISH  CKOWN. 

Meantime  the  contemplated  upheaval  had 
oecnrred  in  Spain.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive deeper  de^adatkm  than  that  into  which 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  of  that  country  had 
fallen,  and  the  government  had  carried  the 
country  with  it  in  its  dehasMnent.  The  popu- 
lation had  fallen  tn  10/'MX),000.  and  of  a  nomi- 
nal army  of  liiO.OOU  men  not  50,000  were 
really  effective.  The  host  of  office-holders 
and  privik^  nobility  whidi  battened  like 
h'eches  on  an  exhausted  treasury  is'as  equaled 
in  number  only  by  the  clergy,  secular  and 
regalar,  with  nuns,  novices,  and  servaDts, 
who  lived  on  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal estates,  and  on  what  could  be  extorted 
from  an  impoverished  people.  By  a  terrible 
form  of  primogeniture  the  lands  which  did 
not  belon^^  to  the  Church  had  gradually  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  owners  who  lived 
in  state  at  Madrid  and  never  laid  9fm  on 
their  farms,  forests,  or  pastures.  The  pc 
antry  had  no  interest  to  improve  what  might 
be  taken  from  them  at  the  death  of  the  prcH 
prietor,  or  by  caprice  be  appraised  At  a 
higher  value  on  account  of  their  very  ef- 
forts toward  the  amelioration  of  their  lot. 
The  grandees  kept  gloomy  state  in  vast  pal- 
;n  f-.s  fdled  with  hordes  of  idle  servants.  The 
remnants  from  their  lavish  but  poorly  served 
tables  supported  the  crowds  of  beggars  that 
thronged  their  gates.  In  their  stables  stood 
herds  of  muU's  and  hung  stores  of  gaudy  trap- 
pings, both  used  a  few  times  in  the  year  to 
convey  the  owner  in  proper  dignity  to  the 
preat  public  functions.  Of  social  life  they 
had  little;  they  were  gloomy,  lonely,  and  sul- 
lenly indifferent. 

On  such  a  foundation  stood  the  court:  the 
King,  generous-minded  but  deceived,  and 
jealously  attached  to  the  crown  servants* 
impatient  of  any  anno]rance,  and  alwa]^  de- 
claring a  willinfrness  to  resign  from  his 
throne;  the  Queen,  clear-headed  and  amlH- 
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tious,  but  self-indulgent,  extravagant,  and  vi- 
cioui);  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,— so 
called  from  the  treaty  which  he  had  negoti- 
ated at  Basel  to  conclude  the  lYencb  and 
Spanish  rerolutionaiy  wars,— tlie  real  roler, 
soothing  the  King's  sensibilities  and  grati- 
fying the  (^neen's  passions.  To  preserve 
his  ascendancy  this  trimmer  had  thrown  in 
bis  lot  with  Napoleon;  bat  faithless  and  per- 
fidious, he  would  Klj^^ly  'i''^'<-'  rejected  that  or 
any  other  protection  to  tiy  to  one  he  believed 
stronger.  In  any  centralized  monarchy  tlie 
administrative  law  is  the  backbone;  in  Spain 
the  administration  was  feeble  and  corrupt, 
for  eveiy  member  of  it  was  engaged  in  hum- 
bly imitatfaig  the  example  of  Its  bead,  whow 
house  was  a  depot  of  plunder,  whence  toward 
the  close  of  his  career  the  spoils  were  trans- 
ferred on  pack-mules  by  night,  no  one  knew 
whither.  It  was  said,  and  many  sober  men 
believed  it,  that  Godoy  had  all  the  wealth  of 

S]i;iin! 

i'  ei  amanil,  Prince  of  Asturias  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne,  was  a  young  widower  of 
j^ood  impulses  but  feeble  character.  Ilis  de- 
ceased wife,  married  in  1803,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Qoeen  Gsroline  of  Naples;  she  quar- 
reled with  her  mother-in-law,  Louisa,  and 
died  prematurely,  probably  poisoned.  He 
knew  the  scandals  of  his  father's  household 
and  the  abuses  of  Godoy's  administration, 
but  thought  the  bonds  of  dej^radation  too 
strono;  to  be  stricken  otf  by  a  weak  hand  like 
his  own.  His  followers,  however,  headed  by 
the  Duke  del  Infantado  and  tiie  ambitions 
Canon  E.scoiquiz,  his  former  tutor,  were  nu- 
merous and  enlightened.  They  understood 
how  hollow  was  the  protection  vouchsafed 
by  Napoleon  to  (Jodoy,  and  how  faithless  was 
the  pretended  friendship  of  the  latter  for 
France.  Their  plan  was  that  Ferdinand  should 
refuse  the  proffered  hand  of  Godoy's  sister- 
in-law,  demand  that  of  a  Beauhamais  prin- 
cess, and  thus  secure  the  real  interest  and 
aid  of  the  French  emperor.  With  such  sup- 
port they  might  hope  to  overthrow  the  minis- 
ter and  ri'form  the  administration.  No  doubt 
they  also  dreamed  of  power  and  place  for 
thwiselves. 

As  time  passed,  the  Bympathies  of  the 
nation  rallied  more  and  more  to  Ferdinand, 
until  at  last  he  became  the  leader  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  solid  elements  in  society. 
Between  the  waning  power  of  (lodoy  and  the 
rising  popularity  of  the  crowTi  prince,  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium  was  at  last  estab- 
lish^, and  in  1807  the  two  embittered  fac- 
tions stood  like  gladiaton;  looking;  for  a 
chance  to  strike.   This  situation  was  made 


to  Napoleon's  hand;  but  as  it  gave  rise  to 
more  and  more  serious  intrigue.^,  a  decisioii 
had  to  be  taken  promptly.  Should  Iip  accede 
to  Ferdinand's  desire,  formally  communicated 
in  a  letter  sent  fay  Escoiqntz  on  October  12? 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  both  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy.  What  prompted  Talleyrnr  d 
cannot  be  surmised.  After  Austerlitz  he  had 
urged  moderation,  but  it  was  because  he  was 
bribed  by  the  vancjuished.  His  judgment  and 
interest  may,  however,  have  kept  equal  pace 
in  that  conclusion.  He  was  probably  influenced 
in  this  one  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  whc^ 
position  was  becoming  desp<  rntr\  for  the 
Bonaparte  family  were  now  persistently  and 
openly  urging  a  divorce.  All  Josepmnei's 
arts  seemed  unavailing  against  her  obdurate 
enemies,  and  her  last  hope  wa.<^  to  obtnin  royal 
alliances  for  her  own  relatives,  thus  securii^ 
new  support  against  those  of  the  Emperor. 
She  had  a  charming;  niece.  Mile.  Ta.scher  de 
la  Pagerie,  to  whom  she  was  ardently  de- 
voted; and  to  set  her  on  the  throne  of  fcipaiii 
would  both  gratify  natiiral  affection  and  for* 
tify  her  own  position. 

There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  Tal- 
leynuMPs  hand  was  erossed  tliis  tune,  though 
again  his  jiidgm«it  coincided  with  his  in* 
terest  in  sound  advice.  The  country  wa3 
utterly  disorganized  and  a  change  must  oc- 
cur; the  people  were  too  haughty  to  en- 
dure their  humiliation  longer;  it  would  be 
better  to  support  Ferdinand  as  a  reformer, 
and  thereby  secure  for  the  French  'sjnBtem 
not  merely  the  kingdom  proper,  but  all  her 
colonial  donnnions  A-  Fouch6  put  it,  the 
King  had  so  far  been  one  of  the  beet  of 
French  prefects,  and  if  he  were  no  hn^|;ef 
efficient  his  legitimate  heir  had  better  be 
continued  in  the  office.  But  the  idea  of  sectir- 
ing  the  Spanish  colonies  for  his  empire  daz- 
HoA  and  allured  the  Emp«ror  more  than  tte 
assured  support  of  Spain.  For  that  purpose 
he  disregarded  both  the  clamorous  calls  for 
aid  from  the  King  on  one  bide  and  the  ap- 
proach^ of  Ferdinand  on  the  other,  hs^ 
ing  determined  to  put  one  of  hi.s  brothers  or 
the  Spanish  throne.  All  remonstrance  from 
his  own  family  was  vain,  and  he  proceeded 
with  liis  scheme.  A  new  conscription  secured 
(he  40,000  men  for  Bayonne,  and  General 
Clarke  was  ordered  to  fortify  the  frontier. 

Eicactly  in  the  nick  of  tfane  the  intrfgiMB 
at  Madrid  had  come  to  a  head.  On  October 
28  an  armed  Spanish  force  seized  the  persoTi 
and  papers  of  Ferdinand.  Godoy  feigned  ill- 
ness and  kept  his  rooms,  while  the  Qneei 
examined  what  was  found.  It  was  ^■aul  that 
there  was  a  cipher  code  for  correspontlir^ 
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with  his  friends;  a  memorial  from  Ferdinand 
to  Napoleon  charging  Godoy  with  a  design 
to  seize  the  throne,  and  mentioning  his  mo- 
ther's shame  in  covert  terms;  a  memorial 
from  E«coi(iuiz  asking  from  the  Emperor  the 
hand  of  a  I-Yench  princess;  and  an  order 
mcler  tli«  seal  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  blanlc 
date,  to  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  appointing; 
him  to  the  command  of  New  Castile  on  the 
King's  death.  Two  days  later  Godo/s  connec- 
tion with  the  seizure  was  proved;  for,  ill  as 
he  feigned  to  be,  he  was  observed  entermg 
the  Escorial  after  nightfall.  Next  day  the 
King  announced  the  ^Saovrery  of  this  «  con- 
spiracy i»  in  a  proclamation  to  his  people, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  similar  wording  to 
Napoleon,  comphiining  that  Beauhamais,  the 
French  ambassador,  had  been  the  center  of 
the  intrigue.  This  was  strictly  true,  for  this 
brother  of  the  Empress's  tirst  husband,  though 
a  bluff,  honoat  man,  was  blindly  self-confident, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  trap  set  for  him  in 
Paris.  He  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  Jose- 
phine, he  despised  Godoy,  and  his  evident 
friendship  for  the  crown. prince  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  creating  the  popu- 
lar confidence  that  France  would  regenerate 
Spain  by  means  of  the  legitimate  heir. 

Charles  als<»  announced  his  intention  to  cut 
Ferdinand  off  from  the  succession,  and  hum- 
bly requested  Napoleon's  advice.  A  commis- 
sion of  Castilian  grandees  was  appointed  to 
try  the  culprit,  while  simultaneou.sly  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  force  a  confeie«ion 
of  conspiracy  from  him.  The  latter  failed, 
but  he  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  summons  to 
appear.  Exactly  what  occurred  is  unknown, 
but  it  can  be  imagined;  some  of  the  facts 
leaked  out,  and  tlie  result  was  a  wretched 
compromise  both  at  court  and  among  the 
people.  The  prince  declared  that  he  had 
written  the  suspicious  order  during  his  fa- 
ther's recent  illness,  ha.<ely  denounced  his 
accomplices,  and  by  declaring  that  it  was 
Beauhamais  who  had  suggested  his  asking 
a  wife  from  the  Kmperor  strengthened  the 
general  belief  that  Napoleon  had  instigated 
his  entire  course.  This  was  enough  to  cow  the 
King  and  Queen.  The  prince  was  at  once  re- 
leased, and  wrote  a  formal  request  for  pardon. 
The  King  i.ssued  a  proclamation  granting  the 
boon.  The  friends  of  Ferdinand  were  formally 
tried,  hut  fiodDV  dared  not  ask  question?  com- 
promising the  IrVench  amba^isador,  and  they 
were  acquitted. 

During  the  trial  the  « secret  hand*  was 
indicated  as  being  still  unknown;  some  said 
it  was  that  of  the  Queen,  a  few  thought  the 
grand  inquisitor  had  been  meddling.  Napo- 
VOL.  U.-SS. 


leon  sent  a  wily  and  misleading  epistle  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  received  a  letter 
from  the  I'rince  of  Asturiaa,— which  liter- 
ally was  true,  though  he  had  been  informed 
of  its  existence  and  of  its  contents,— and 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  bat  the  vague 
gossip  of  pahice  talk.  This  letter  of  Napo- 
leon's was  confided  on  November  1'^  to  one 
of  his  shrewdest  counselors,  the  (^hamberlain 
de  Toumon,  who  \vas  carefully  instructed 
to  bring  home  the  most  accurate  information 
he  could  secure  regarding  the  state  of  jiublic 
feeling,  and  secretly  to  observe  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  frontier  f ortresBea  of 
Pamplona  and  Fuenterrabia.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  excitement  incident  to 
the  recent  events,  Dupont  was  ordered  on 
the  same  day  to  cross  the  frontier  with  his 
division  and  advance  to  Vitoria,  whence  he 
should  reconnoiter  the  surrounding  country. 
As  if  to  emphasise  bis  own  indifference,  in 
reality  to  avoid  unpleasant  questions  and  with 
the  most  serious  objects  in  view,  the  Emperor 
had  set  out  for  Italy;  and  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Milan  was  the  date  on  which  Dupont 
invaded  Spain. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Venice,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  time  in 
which  I'ussia  was  brought  to  a  standstill  and 
the  ultimate  method  of  procedure  in  the 
Orient  outlined,  that  he  also  met  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Etruria.  She  declared,  as  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  that  she  could  not  continue  to 
reign  where  she  did  not  rule,  her  ilorninions 
being  occupied  on  the  ground  of  largo  policy 
by  Frenc  h  troops;  accordingly  she  was  de- 
spatched to  Madrid  with  a  royal  train.  Her 
sometime  kingdom  was  incorporated  with 
that  (»f  Italy,  and  the  unsuspecting  Beauhar- 
nais  was  instructed  to  have  her  new  Portu- 
guese realm  ready  against  her  arrival.  But 
tiie  real  object  of  that  winter  journey  to  Italy 
seems  to  have  been  the  two  interviews  which 
the  Emperor  had  with  his  brothers  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  the  former  being  beckoned  from  Na- 
pies  to  \'enice.  the  latter  from  Home  to  Man- 
tua. The  younger  brother  had,  after  the  first 
juvenile  heats  of  radicalism,  become  a  moder* 
ate  rejniiilican,  holding  his  convictions  reso- 
lutely. Having  opposed  the  hereditary  consul- 
ate for  Napoleon,  he  withdrew,  unmindful  of 
any  reward  he  might  have  claimed  for  his  ser- 
vicos  of  Brumaire,  to  lead  a  life  of  study  and 
cultivate  his  inborn  literary  tastes.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  he  married,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Napoleon's  wishes,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Mme.  de  Jauberthon.  This  was  in 
1803;  he  had  been  importuned  to  put  her 
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away  and  lend  himself  to  the  project  of  but- 
tressing the  empire  by  himself  accepting  a 
crown  and  contracting  a  royal  marriage.  He 

was  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  couragemis  of 
the  Bonaparte  brothers,  bot  his  heart  was  true> 
hifl  principles  were  fixed,  and  he  waa  ntteriy 
indifferent  to  the  rise  of  Napoleonic  empire. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  came  to 
Mantua.  There  are  two  accounta  of  what 
happened  there— that  which  has  long  been 
accf'ptoii  nf  \apoloon  otferin*;  and  Lucien 
hotly  refusing  the  crown  of  i'ortugal,  with 
the  hand  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his  dan^ 
ter  Charlotte;  and  that  which  makes  the 
first  offer  to  have  been  Etniria.  Both  ac- 
counts agree,  however,  thai  the  bid  was 
raised  to  the  promise  of  Italy— all  on  condi- 
tion that  hn  should  divorce  his  wife  ami 
rule  in  the  interest  of  his  brother's  imperial 
power.  Lncien  disdained  even  this  bribe,  de- 
claring that  he  would  accept  the  crown,  but 
that  he  would  rule  in  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jecu,  and  1J1..L  he  would  in  no  case  consider  a 
divorce.  A n^ry  words  were  spoken.  Napoleon 
cnished  in  his  hand  a  watch  wth  which  he  had 
been  toying,  hissing  out  that  thus  he  would 
crash  wills  which  opposed  his.  •!  defy  you 
to  commit  a  crime,»  retorted  Lucien.  Ftefore 
parting  there  was  a  half-reconciliation,  and 
Napoleon  requested  that  at  least  his  brother's 
eldest  daughter  might  be  sent  to  Paris  for 
use  in  his  scheme  of  royal  alliances.  Lucien 
assented,  and  the  child,  a  clever  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  was  sent  to  live  with  Madame  Mdre. 
She  was  thoroughly  discontented,  and  wrote 
bright,  sarcastic  letters  to  her  stepmother, 
whom  she  loved,  depicting  the  avarice  of  her 
grandmother  and  the  foibles  of  her  other  rel- 
atives. These,  like  all  other  suspected  letters 
of  the  time,  were  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
•cabinet  noir*;  their  contents  beiofir  made 
known  to  Napoleon,  he  sent  the  petulant, 
witty  writer  back  to  her  father.  Despairing 
of  any  support  froro  Lncien  or  his  family, 
Napoleon  formally  adopted  his  stepson  Eu- 
gene, the  viceroy,  with  a  view  to  consolidat- 
ing and  coniirming  the  Italian  feeling  of 
dependence  on  France. 

Joseph's  character  al.=;o  had  ripened  by 
this  time.  Experience  had  destroyed  the  ad- 
ventmrous  spirit  in  which  lie  entered  on  his 
career;  he  had  become  a  ^rentle,  philosophic, 
industrious  monarch,  careful  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  people,  and  he  was  accordingly 
beloved  by  them.  Roederer  had  introduced 
order  into  the  Neapolitan  finances,  his  own 
administrative  reforms  worked  smoothly,  and 
the  only  discontented  element  of  his  people 
was  composed  of  the  noblesp  who  chafed  at  the 


repression  of  their  power  and  the  curtailing 
of  their  privileges.  There  is  positive  evidence 
that  Joseph  was  smnmoned  and  came  to 
Venice,  but  there  i.«!  no  record  of  the  inter- 
view, except  a  penciled  note  written  by 
Joseph  hhnself  on  the  margin  of  Miot  de 
M61ito'g  memoirs,  to  the  effect  that  Napoleon 
spoke  of  the  troubles  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  as  likely  to  produce 
results  which  he  dreaded.  The  last  word  is 
underscored.  «!  have  enonpjh  anxiety  pre- 
pared,»  he  said;  « troubles  in  Spain  can  only 
benefit  the  English,  who  do  not  desire  peace, 
by  destrojring  the  resources  which  I  find  in 
that  ally  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them.» 
Over  and  above  this  information  there  is, 
however,  a  high  probability  that  Joseph  was 
then  informed  that  since  Lucien  proved  re- 
fractory, he  himself  was  now  destined  for 
Spain;  that  he  expressed  at  first  a  dedded 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  unwelcome  task : 
and  that,  like  Lucien.  he  departed  under 
Napoleon'ii  disfavor.  This  offer  had  already 
been  discussed  at  Tilsit  by  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  as  n  rnntin^jency.  Joseph  w*as  so 
accustomed  to  obey  that  a  sober  second 
thought  led  him  to  repent  of  his  creditable 
hesilution;  within  a  week,  and  before  lea\ing 
Venice,  he  had  followed  Napoleon's  ad\-ice 
and  had  despatched  a  confidential  measenger 
to  secure  Alexander's  formal  compliance  with 
his  transfer  to  Spain.  He  was  un<ler  the  .spell 
of  the  magician,  for  it  was  probably  Napoleon 
who  prompted  his  thoughts.  After  that  of 
Charles  the  ('reat.  the  empire  of  Charles  V. 
had  been  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and 
Joseph  dreamed  that  if  not  first  he  might  be 
second,  eclipsed  only  by  his  brother. 

Godoy  was  an  adroit  diplomat.  In  reply  to 
Napoleon's  letter  he  personallv  asked  and 
urged  the  bestowal  on  FSvdinand  of  a  French 
princess  in  marriage,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  also  urged  the  -publication  of  what  had 
been  stipulated  at  Fontainebleau.  The  answer 
was  most  dilatory,  and  when  it  was  written 
there  was  a  new  tone:  Napoleon  would  gladly 
draw  the  bonds  of  alliance  tighter  by  such  a 
match  as  had  been  so  often  suggested,  bnt 
could  such  a  mark  of  confidence  be  shown  to 
a  dishonored  son  without  some  proof  of  his 
repentance  ?  He  added  that  it  wonid  be  pre- 
mature to  publish  the  articles  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. In  open  contempt  of  that  document, 
a  decree  w  as  issued  on  December  23,  1807, 
from  Milan,  appointing  Junot  governor  of  all 
Portugal,  On  Fel>ruary  2,  1K()8,  this  paper 
was  conununicated  to  the  King  of  Spain  by 
Beauhamais,  with  the  intimanon  that  Uie 
trea^  must  temporarily  remain  snspendad. 
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The  scales  now  fell  from  Oodo/s  eyes.  His 
agent  in  Paris  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
coldly  received  by  Chami>agny,  the  minister 
of  external  relations;  and  soon  afterward 
Mile.  Ttocher  de  la  Pagerie  was  married  to 
an  unimportant  member  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, the  Duke  of  Aremberg.  It  was 
thought  at  Madrid  that  the  Emperor  had 
abandoned  both  the  court  factions;  public 
opinion,  whether  favorable  to  one  or  the 
other,  was  soon  united  in  a  common  irrita- 
tion against  France,  and  before  long  it  was 
current  talk  that  Napoleon  contemplated  the 
dismemberment  of  Spain  by  the  connivance 
of  Godoy. 

Meantime  the  new  conscription  Iiad  been 
carried  through,  and  ever  larp:er  numbers  of 
French  striplings,  digniiied  by  the  name  of 
taroope,  appMred  at  Bayoane,  and  crosaed  the 

border.  The  sturdy  S{)aniard8  regarded  them 
with  amazement  and  contempt.  There  was 
no  appearance  as  yet  of  any  English  invasion, 
and  the  army  in  Portugal  was  in  no  need  of 
assistance;  but  !\Ioncey  followed  Dupont  with 
30,000  so-called  men;  Duliesme  led  an  army 
corps  to  Barcelona  at  one  end  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, while  Darmagnac  passed  the  K^^r^e  of 
Roncesvalles  into  Navarre  with  his  division, 
and  seized  Pamplona;  Besaieres  hurried  on  be- 
hind with  the  Guard ;  and  Jerome  was  ordered 
to  levy  40,000  men  in  Westphalia.  Fiprieras, 
San  Sebastian,  and  Valladolid  were  soon  in 
French  hands.  The  «Moniteur»  of  January 
24  explained  that  these  acts  were  neces- 
sitated l)y  plans  of  the  Enjjlish  to  land  at 
Cadiz.  Six  days  afterward  the  Emperor  es- 
timated that  he  had  800,000  men  under  arms, 
and  that  he  would  soon  have  ,SO,0(X)  more. 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  the  Prince 
of  tht!  i'eace  was  prostrated,  while  terror 
overpowered  the  feebh'  Kin«^  and  his  wicked 
consort.  Nor  was  their  panic  diminished  when 
a  second  letter  arrived  from  2>«apoleon,  dated 
February  25,  which  plainly  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  quarrel.  « Your  Majesty  asked 
the  hand  of  a  French  princess  for  the  Prince 
of  Asturias;  I  replied  on  January  10  that  I 
consented.  Your  Majesty  spealcs  no  more  of 
this  marriage.  All  this  leaves  in  the  dark 
many  objects  important  for  the  welfare  of 
my  peoples.!*  In  a  few  weeks  Izquierdo  ar- 
rived from  Paris  and  reluctantly  explained 
the  appalling  truth:  that  the  j^ossamer  bonds 
of  the  treaty  be  had  ne<rnt  iated  at  Fontaine- 
Uean  were  blown  away,  and  that  Portngal 
was  to  be  given  entire  to  one  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  This  was  the  solution  of  the  appall- 
ing armaments  in  northern  Spain,  beyond 
tiieEbro.  Godoyretnmed  an  answer  refnaing 


all  proposals  tending  to  such  a  oonclosion. 

Izquierdo  carried  this  reply  to  Paris,  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  March  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  him  under  the 
pretense  of  finding  some  compromise. 

Talleyrand  was  heartily  sick  of  his  inac- 
tivity, and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  reassert  his  importance.  Abandoning  ut- 
terly the  ])Osition  of  semi-resistance  to  Napo- 
leon which  he  had  helil  for  some  time  past, 
he  now  used  hia  adroit  and  clever  gift  to 
farther  the  Emperor's  schemes.  The  docu- 
ment which  was  finally  drawn  up  by  him 
gave  the  French  equal  rights  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  with  Spanish  subjects,  and  proposed 
anexchang:e  forPortu^cal  of  the  great  march 
north  of  the  Ehro,  which  had  once  been  held 
by  Charles  the  Great  and  was  now  held  by 
Napoleon.  When  Izquierdo  heard  the  hard 
stipulations  he  exclaimed  in  dismay,  but  to 
every  remonstrance  it  was  cnMly  re]i!inr)  that 
such  was  the  Emperor's  will.  Earl\  la  Aiarch 
Messieres  entered  Spain  with  Hr).(H)0  men. 
Th;  raised  the  total  number  in  the  scat- 
tered divisions  of  the  French  troops  now 
sonth  of  the  Pyrenees  to  about  100,000.  The 
Spaniards  were  at  last  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  fact  of  their  humiliation.  Excitement  be- 
came more  and  more  intense,  until  an  erup- 
tion of  popular  violence  was  imminent. 

At  this  crisis  Napoleon  took  a  step  of 
great  significance.  .Murat,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  arrived  at  Burgos  on  March  13,  with 
fall  powm  as  commander-in-chief,  and  at 
once  assumed  command.  ()rderin<^  a  concen- 
tration of  all  the  divisions,  he  slowly  marched 
on  Madrid.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  the 
King  heard  their  hour  striking.  Godoy's  first 
thou{;ht  was  to  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  iiouse  of  Hraganxa,  and.  Hying  beyond 
the  seas,  to  establish  the  Spanish  Bouriions 
in  Mexico  or  Peru.  Tlie  Queen  was  from  the 
first  ardent  for  a  project  which  would  prolong 
the  semblance  of  power  for  herself  and  the 
favorite,  but  it  was  days  before  Charles  could 
bring  himself  to  such  a  conclusion.  At  Inst, 
on  March  15,  the  council  was  summoned 
to  hear  his  determination,  and  orders  were 
fXiven  to  keep  open  the  route  to  Cadiz.  Tlio 
populace  felt  that  disj^race  could  go  no  fur- 
tlier,  and,  denouncinj;  Godoy,  besought  the 
King  to  remain. 

Tliey  c'lul  '  lyf  no  satisfactory  answer 
from  Aranjuez,  where  the  vacillating,  terri- 
fied, and  disunited  court  now  was.  One  day 
followed  another,  and  the  streets  of  Aranjuez 
swarmed  with  angry  men  whose  pride  and 
scorn  found  expression  in  calls  for  Godoy's 
death.  On  the  evening  of  tiie  17tb  they  be- 
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gan  to  riot,  and  the  wretched  prince  saw  his 
house  surrounded.  Half  clad  and  half  starved, 
he  tried  first  one  door  and  then  another;  all 
were  beset,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
refuse  in  the  loft,  where  he  remained  hidden 
under  a  rubbish  heap  while  the  mob  worked 
their  will  in  the  hancnome  rooms  helow.  Next 
morning  Charles  yielded  to  the  popular 
clamor  and  deposed  him  from  his  high  of- 
fices. For  thirty-eight  hours  he  lay  concealed. 
At  last  he  could  no  longer  endore  the  tor- 
tures of  hunger  and  thirst;  evading  the  at- 
tention of  his  own  household,  he  reached  the 
street,  and  on  the  19th  was  taken  in  charge 
hy  the  guards  who  held  it.  The  rumor  of  his 
capture  spread  fast,  and  it  required  great 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect (kidoy  from  violence.  Their  efforts  were 
only  partly  successful;  they  had  a  bloody  and 
fainting  burden  when  they  reached  their  bar- 
racks and  withdrew  behind  the  doors.  In  that 
moment,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  mob  would 
finally  break  down  even  the  strong  entrance 
and  seize  its  prey,  Charles  despatched  his  son 
to  calm  the  storm. 

The  people  adored  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
and  without  difficulty  he  quieted  the  rioters 

(To  b«04 


and  offered  Hfe  to  his  enemy.  The  haughty 
grandee,  broken  by  pain,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
implored  protection;  but  he  retained  enough 
of  interest  in  the  situation  to  murmur  through 
his  gory  lips,  «  Are  you  already  king  ?  »  «  Not 
yet,  but  1  shall  be  soon,*  was  the  reply.  On 
a  promise  that  the  traitorous  betrayer  of  bis 
country's  honor  should  be  delivered  to  the 
courts  and  tried  by  the  rigor  of  the  lavi',  the 
excited  populace  withdrew.  At  once  Charles 
began  preparations  to  cany  Godoy  beyond 
their  reach;  but  the  fact  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  and  once  more  rioting  be^an.  The 
populace  of  Madrid  burned  all  the  palaces  be- 
longing to  the  prince,  except  one,  which  they 
spared  because  they  thought  it  was  the  prop- 
erty of  their  sovereign.  The  King  submitted 
to  what  was  inevitable,  but  determined  to  lay 
down  the  burden  of  his  royal  dignity.  On  the 
same  day  (the  19th)  he  signed  the  necessary 
papers  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Next 
mcnming,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  council 
summoned  to  Aranjuez,  he  explained  that  he 
was  bowed  by  misfortune  and  the  weight  of 
government,  and  that  for  his  health's  sake  he 
roust  seek  the  ease  of  private  life  in  s  mildsr 
clime. 

ittBiMd.)  William  M.  Sloane. 


STAMPING  OUT  THE  LONDON  SLUMS. 


BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT-HOUSE  COMMISSION. 


.OXDOX  is  spending  nearly 
:'  two  million  and  a  half  dol- 
l  lars  in  cleansing  and  re- 
:  building  one  slum.  Amer- 
'  ican  citit's  are  just  begin- 
ning to  learn  how  serious 
is  the  cumulative  evil  of 
slum  construction.  They 
may  with  profit  also  learn  how  costly  is  the 
necessity  of  slum  destruction.  The  object- 
lesson  offered  1^  London  may  be  studied  with 
interest  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  especially 
in  New  York,  where,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  ^State  Tenement-house  Commission,  legis- 
lation has  with  much  difficulty  been  secured 
which,  if  enforced.  ])eri)etuated,  and  added  to, 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  con- 
ditions as  London  is  now  compelled  to  coml»t. 

Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Shore- 
ditch  are  the  three  I/Ondon  parishes  which 
have  offered  the  most  difficult  problems  to 
the  city's  medical  officers  of  health  and  de- 
[tartment  of  police.  Whitechapel  has  become 
celebrated  because  it  was  the  scene  of  a  se- 


ries of  extraordinary  crimes,  made  possible 
by  its  narrow  and  ill-lighted  courts  and  al- 
leys. Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  adjoin 
Whitechapel,  and  have  many  of  the  grue- 
some peculiarities  of  that  district,  besides 
some  of  their  own.  Shoreditch,  for  instance, 
has  given  ;ippiopriate  birth  and  breeding  to 
more  prize-fighters  than  has  any  oth<»r  part  of 
England.  P.etlinal  (Jreen  furnishes  a  larger 
proportion  of  drunkenness  than  does  any  other 
part  of  London  of  equal  size.  These  two  par* 
i.^hes  form  a  region  of  dense  ignorance  which 
has  as  yet  been  scarcely  thinned  by  the  oper- 
ation of  London's  enlightened  School-Boar.i 
laws.  Their  poverty  is  pitiful.  Their  morab 
are  rarely  visible  to  the  onlooker;  details 
of  their  habitual  immoralities  would  fill  a 
volume.  Their  population  is  still  largely  Eng- 
lish—the English  of  the  London  slum.  Some 
outsiders  have  crei)t  in.  There  are  Irish  and 
Germans,  and  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  Jews  (who  swarm  in  Whitechapel)  have 
penetrated  into  the  twisted  str^^etxS  and  nar- 
row alleys,  but  they  are  not  regarded  with 
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favor.  Frequently,  if  they  be  crthodofx,  their 
beards  are  pulled;  and  if  the  spirit  of  rf^li- 
giouB  reform  has  robbed  their  faces  oi  con- 
venient luur,  the  inBQlar  toughs,  juvedle  and 

adult,  sometimes  resort  to  mis.siles.  One  Jew 
was  murdered  in  Shoreditch,  most  imper- 
sonally, almost  merrily.  A  brick  was  the 
.weapon,  and  the  man  who  threw  it  proclaimed 
in  court  that  he  had  never  seen  his  victim 
before  the  day  on  which  he  killed  him.  Ue 
hurled  death  at  him  merely  beoanae  he  waa 
a  Jew.  He  had  not  intended  to  kill  him:  he 
had  wanted  pleasantly  to  break  his  head. 

Neither  Bethnal  Green  nor  Shoreditch  is 
commercially  important.  Th^  contain  few 
notably  large  factories.  They  have  one  great 
railroad  center.  Much  of  their  industry  is 
carried  on  in  small  workrooraij,  often  con- 
nected with  dwelling-places.  Their  atorea  or 
shops  off  the  m.iin  thoroufjhfare  art>  -seldom 
large  enough  to  require  the  attendance  of 
move  than  one  aaaistaat  to  the  proprietor  or 
proprietress;  and  those  on  the  great  streets 
are,  after  the  London  fashion,  mainly  impres- 
sive because  of  their  windows;  they  are  really 
email  and  individually  unimportant. 

Most  of  the  men  in  this  part  of  London 
are  unskilled  laborers— cartmen,  omnibus- 
drivers,  porters,  and  the  like.  A  few  are 
busied  in  the  little  cabinet-making  and  car- 
pentering: .^ihops  which  sometimes  front  the 
street,  but  are  oftener  at  the  rear  of  houses 
or  concealed  in  narrow  alleys.  Oeeaaionally 
there  i.-?  a  petty  employer  who,  in  busy  times, 
hires  one  or  two  assistants.  A  not  unimpor- 
tant part  of  Shoreditch'8  buying  is  done  at 
the  etreet  stalla  and  carta  which  fill  Brick 
Lane  and  other  narrow  byways  wth  scream- 
ing, jostling  crowds  in  the  evenings  and  ea> 
peciuly  on  Sundays.  At  these  pictmreeqne 
aalea^plaoes  almost  everything  is  displayed, 
from  food  producti^  to  thf^  most  intimate 
articles  of  wearing-appareL  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  loafers  among:  the  population, 
parts  of  London's  crowd  of  street  parasites. 
Among  them  are  strong  young  fellows  who, 
when  driven  by  hunger  or  thirst,  use  their 
strength  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  cab 
doors,  in  carryinf^  an  occasional  tnink  or 
valise  between  cab  and  house,  in  running 
casual  errands— in  doing  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs;  beggars  of  all  sorts  and  both  sexes; 
girls  who  sell  wilted  flowers  and  spend  the 
money  for  ale.  Scores  of  crossing-sweepers 
and  such  indnstrions  semi-mendicants,  most 
of  thrm  infirm,  sleep  down  there,  besides,  the 
region  has  its  quota  of  the  «  army  of  the  un- 
employed*—the  legitimate  unemployed.  Of 
course  thwe  are  alao  reaident  in  thia  strange 


region  many  professional  criminals  of  the 

less  expert  class.  Thus  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  depends  for  suste- 
nance npon  what  moie  prosp^cona  Londoneia 
fj-eiierously  throw  to  it»  or  what  it  can  take 
from  them  unasked. 

The  women  there  are  almost  invariably 
dattemly.  Some  pretty  faces  may  be  seen 
among  the  girls,  and  occasionally  a  clean, 
neatly  fitting  drees  sets  one  of  them  off  agree- 
ably; but  tiie  enriromnent  and  influences  of 
tiie  place  make  these  girls  grow  old  almost 
as  rapidly  as  Italian  girls,  frequently  bring- 
ing age  without  maturity.  AU  the  women 
there  seem  weary.  A  girl  has  a  baby  in  her 
arms  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  make  any  shift 
at  all  toward  carrving:  one.  Imtii  the  burden- 
bearer  reaches  the  age  of,  say,  seventeen,  the 
baby  is  a  brother  or  a  sister.  Afterward  the 
relationship  is  apt  to  be  closer.  There  are 
comparatively  few  neat  homes  in  that  part 
of  London.  Housewhrea  are  too  busy  with 
their  children  or  their  goesip  or  their  beer  to 
keep  their  rooms  clean.  Besides,  no  one  haa 
taught  them  the  advantage  of  it. 

^e  two  parishes  have  a  few  churches  and 
ten  times  as  many  public-houses.  The  public- 
houses  explain  a  great  many  of  the  miseries  of 
this  miserable  locality.  There  may  be  some 
teetotalers  there,  but  there  are  not  many; 
and  there  are  almost  as  few  drinkers  who 
are  always  moderate  in  their  libations.  The 
curse  of  bitter  beer,  raw  Scotch  whisky, 
and  « tuppeny  »  gin  rests  hv^vy  on  the  place. 
Public  opinion  is  no  weapon  against  it,  for 
public  opinion  openly  favors  drinking  when- 
ever  one  has  the  necessary  money,  and  does 
not  regard  actual  drunkennf??  a?  i  f^i  ■L^nce 
worth  mentioning.  Women  drink  at  the  bara 
as  unconcernedly  as  man  do,  and  barmaids 
serve  them.  The  bar-room  is  the  gossip  place, 
and  babes  and  small  children  are  carried  to  it 
and  kept  in  it  by  careful  mothers  who  gather 
there  for  tiie  day's  neceseaiy  talk,  ^ants 
sometimes  cry,  and  at  such  times  are  per- 
mitted a  sip  from  the  maternal  glass,  quite 
as  other  children  are  bribed  with  chocolate 
dro})s.  Tims  blear  eyes  and  drink-reddened 
fact's  often  !)•!':  >  "i\v\y  beginnings.  The  chil- 
dren on  the  streets  are  dirty,  ragged,  and 
vociferously  haj^py  oTor  small  things.  Adults 
are  not  genuinely  happy.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be.  They  derive  much  spas- 
modic merriment  from  the  public-houses. 
Drunkenness  and  fighting  are  common  every- 
where, especially  on  the  .streets.  During  one 
noon  recess  I  saw  three  fights  develop  among 
the  two  dozen  employees  of  a  box-factory. 
Nor  are  the  combatants  always  men  or  boys. 
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The  region  is  often  infected  with  conta- 
gious disease.  N'^ly  every  year  it  has  as 
many  cases  of  smallpox  as  voold  be  coontod 

an  epidemic  in  an  American  city.  On  one 
day  during  the  summer  thirty-ntnp  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  were  received  in  London  hospi- 
tals, almost  all  of  them  l^m  this  region. 
Water  is  .supplied  by  a  private  cnmpnny.  and 
in  the  spring  of  18i^5  warm  weather  ^ded  a 
water-famine  to  the  vieissitndes  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  of  which  these  jiarishes  are 
part.  The  cold  weather  of  the  preceding  win- 
ter had  done  the  same  thing,  besides  freezing 
all  flewer  and  drain  pipes. 

The  tenement?;  which  house  the  people  are 
small  and  old.  Though  mostly  of  only  two 
stories,  the  opportunily  to  secure  light  and 
air  is  neglected.  The  cover»  il  area  is  very 
great,  frequently  approaching  and  even  ex- 
ceeding ninety  per  cent.  Koofs  are  of  tile, 
and  ground  Hoors  are  laid  directly  on  the 
earth.  The  brick  walls  are  badly  built,  and 
tottering  from  decay.  The  small,  dark  rooms 
are  prunitiTe  in  plan  and  finish,  hot  whole 
families  freqix-ntly  inhabit  one.  Sometime.=; 
two  families  tind  place  in  a  single  room,  thus 
at  once  eliminating  decency  and  fresh  air 
ttmxi  their  in  loor  life.  HealUi  laws  forl»d 
overcrowd int;.  hut  health  laws  are  by  these 
folk  regarded  as  things  to  be  violated,  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  part  of  the  region's  ignorance. 
The  appearance  of  the  streets  i.=^  better  than 
that  of  the  sloms  in  most  American  cities;  for 
while  they  are  not  dean,  and  ranslj  fail  to 
(  ontribute  to  the  district's  unpleasant  smells, 
they  are  free  frrim  such  encambrances  as  idle 
trucks  and  rultliish  piles. 

Such  is  the  region— an  area  whose  streets 
and  buildin>;s.  health  reports  and  police  rec- 
ords, attest  the  danger  of  municipal  ignor- 
ance and  neglect. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reirion  existed  until 
1891  a  smaller  area  of  tifteen  acres  wherein 
all  the  evils  of  East  London  seemed  to  con- 
centrate and  fester.  There  were  730  tiny 
rookerie.s  in  this  small  area,  nnd  tiieir  di- 
lapidation was  unique.  Many  ot  them,  from 
long  standing  on  soft  earth  without  firm 
foundation.^,  had  .-nnk  until  in  one  instance 
the  ground  floor  was  eighteen  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  street.  This  helped  to  save 
the  area  from  fire:  the  houses  were  reported 
as  being  «too  daniiJ  Ui  Imrn."  The  area  be- 
tween the  streets  was  almost  entirely  covered 
by  the  wretched  bnildings,  and  the  twenty 
streets  themselves  dwindled  from  a  width  of 
twenty-eight  feet  to  mere  passages  between 
nnstable  walls. 

The  5719  residents  of  this  plagne-spot 


were  even  worse  off  than  were  their  fellows 
in  other  parts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  8hore- 
diteh.  In  these  fifteen  acres  the  mortality  for 

two  years  averaged  10  per  lOOOl  The  same 
year.>  .':howe<l  for  Uethnal  (ireen  entire  a 
death-rate  of  22.8  per. 1000,  while  that  of 
London  as  a  whole  was  only  18.8  per  1000. 
Z\Tnotic  disease.^  furnished  in  the  whole  of 
Bethnal  (ireen  3.7  deaths  per  lUOU,  and 
tnbercnlar  diseases  3.9  deaths  per  1000.  In 
this  selectod  area,  however,  zymotic  dis- 
eases caused  7.9  deaths  per  K  KJO,  while  con- 
.sumption  and  allied  complaint^}  killed  8.5  per 
KXX).  Infant  mortality  was  159  in  Bethnal 
Green;  in  these  fifteen  acres  it  wa?  2~>2.  In 
a  general  way.  twice  as  many  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ]>«>;>ulation  died  in  this  area 
as  in  I'ethnal  (Jreen  taken  as  a  whole.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  medical  officer  re- 
ported « a  low  standard  of  vitality  »  through- 
out the  district.  Two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ei^'liteen  person?  lived  in  sinKl^-^oom 
tenements,  'ZHii)  lived  in  two-room  tenements, 
and  1183  were  able  to  afford  the  Inxarjr  of 
three-room  homes.  The  remaining  153  were 
residents  of  lodging-housee.  (hie  hundred 
and  seven  rooms  had  five  or  more  tenants 
each.  All  this  was  the  gro^^'th  of  a  century 
in  London.  It  was  worne  than  Xew  York's 
worst  slum  in  only  one  item  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  single  rooms.  In  some  respects  thwe 
are  parts  of  New  York  which  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  it.  The  density  of  population 
in  this  London  area  was  373  persons  to  the 
acre,  against  1G8  persons  to  the  acre  in  the 
whole  of  Bethnal  (Jreen.  There  are  three 
wards  in  New  York  city  more  densely  pop- 
ulated. Of  them  the  Tenth  Ward  shows  a 
density  of  more  than  n21.  This  is  in  a  larp^e 
measure  due  to  the  greater  height  ot  the 
New  York  buildings;  bat  covering  as  they 
do  in  some  especially  bad  blocks,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a.s  large  a  proportion  of  the  ground 
area  as  those  destroyed  in  London,  it  is  not 
likely  that  their  upper  stories  get  more  light 
and  air  than  the  two  stories  which  made  up 
the  London  rookeries,  and  it  is  likely  that 
their  tower  stories  get  a  great  deal  less. 

Ivondon  neglected  attion  for  too  many 
years.  Few  of  its  recent  works  of  demolition 
and  construction,  in  the  tenemento  or  out  of 
them,  have  l)eMi  undertaken  until  the  danger 
of  one  kind  or  another  Ivecnme  imminent. 
This  area  was  lilleU  with  buildings  old.  dilapi- 
dated, damp,  devoid  of  good  sewer  or  water 
service,  wholly  l»ad;  it  was  pcorilo.!  with 
crowded  thousands  largely  born  of  it,  bred 
of  it,  «Iow  in  vitality*  of  mind  and  body* 
glad  of  the  opportonily  to  herd  together,  in 
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dread  alike  of  the  police  and  the  health  offi- 
cers; it  was  a  breeding-pl arr^  of  disease,  and 
the  conditioDs  which  produced  its  own  high 
death-rate  were  capable  of  Bpreading  death 
throughout  the  city. 

Bat  when  London  jnoved,  it  acted  effectu- 
ally. The  work  of  construction  and  recon- 
Btraction  Is  now  more  than  half  finuhed;  it 
v.  ill  ;irobably  be  completed  in  181)7. 

First  by  act  of  Parliament  the  County 
Council  waii  empowered  to  acfjuire  the  land. 
The  right  of  condemnation  is  absolute,  and 
the  value  of  the  land  and  condemned  build- 
ings is  carefully  tixed  at  what  they  would  be 
worUi  if  used  properly  for  proper  purposes. 
Thus  the  owner  is  not  allowed  a  premium 
because  he  has  unduly  increased  th^^  rf»nt:!l?? 
of  his  property  by  permitting  overcrowding. 
The  estimated  valne  of  the  area  in  question 
was  $1,855,000.  Until  recently  it  ha.^  been 
the  practice  for  lands  so  cleared  to  be  offered 
for  sale  or  lease  to  private  bnildeni  agreeing 
to  erect  structures  of  a  nature  approved  hy 
the  authorities.  The  losses  by  this  plan  were, 
however,  heavy,  and  the  results  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Incfwued  cost  of  building  stopped 
the  operations  of  the  big  private  companies, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Council  could  borrow 
money  at  tliree  per  cent,  gave  it  a  vast  ad- 
vantage over  unofficial  borrowers,  who  had  to 
pay  from  four  to  five  per  cent.  So  with  this 
area,  as  with  others,  the  Council  bought  the 
land  hi  itself  at  its  estimated  value  m  about 
$630,000,  after  clearance,  and  is  erecting  its 
own  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  about  $'.KK).(KK), 
making  a  total  cost  here  of  about  $1,4^30,000. 
On  this  the  buildings  must  yield  an  annual 
profit  of  three  per  cent.,  ami  mu.'it,  beside- r.  - 
pay  the  original  cost  into  the  treasury  within 
fifty-four  years,  when  London  will  own  the 
land  and  buildings,  free  from  encumbrance. 
Financially  this  sum  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered profitably  invested.  But  the  difference 
between  what  the  Council  paid  for  domain 
and  destruction  ($1,855,000)  and  the  price 
at  which  it  bnug:ht  the  land  in  again  ($530,- 
000)  is  loss,  and  when  to  this  amount  is  added 
$175,000  for  the  cost  of  paving,  this  loss  is 
brought  to  $1,500,000.  This,  then,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  what  ixtndon  has  actually  had 
to  pay  for  permitting  this  particular  slUm  to 
reach  the  stage  of  vileness  which  necessitated 
its  destruction.  Of  course  that  is  only  its 
direct  money  cost.  There  is  another  money 
cost  which  is  so  distributed  among  the  police 
department,  the  lu^alth  department,  and  the 
department  maintaining  the  almshouse.'?,  that 
it  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  still  more  im- 
possible to  guess  the  moral  cost 


But  if  Ixindon  sustained  this  great  loss 
through  the  short-sightedness  of  the  past, 
she  has  set  about  remedving  it  in  a  way  so 
thorough  and  so  admirable  that  the  future 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  neglect. 
American  cities  cannot  stady  the  methods 
too  carefully.  First,  London  kept  a  watchful 
eye  overthe  people  sheunhoused.  Ohtyenough 
of  the  oM  buildings  were  at  first  demolished  to 
permit  the  new  work  to  be  intelligently  begun. 
Those  remainingwere  repaired  until  they  were 
in  habitable  condition,  and  retained  as  long 
as  possible,  so  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  old  tenants  should  be  forced  out  at  once, 
the  idea  being  to  get  some  of  the  new  build- 
ings ready  for  occupancy  before  all  the  old 
ones  were  torn  down.  In  addition  to  that, 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  such  of  the  resi- 
dento  of  the  old  district  as  were  forced  to  re- 
move found  desirable  and  sanitan,^  dwelling- 
places.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  vacant 
rooms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  condemned 
territory  was  prepared  and  kept  on  view  at 
the  C!ouncil's  office  on  the  ground ;  and  more- 
over, with  every  notice  to  quit  was  issued  a 
statement  that  the  Council  would  withhold 
from  tenants  their  compensation  for  the  cost 
of  moving  until  the  proper  official  had  visited 
their  proposed  new  home  and  was  SKitialied 
that  they  were  going  to  premises  which  were 
healthful  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  their 
occupancy.  Thus,  while  it  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  improve  the  condemned  area  with 
great  rapidity,  yet  within  a  few  months  from 
the  time  operations  began  the  Council  knew 
that  every  person  who  had  hitherto  been  sub- 
ject to  the  evil  influracesof  theslum  had  found 
comparatively  good  surroundings. 

As  soon  as  complete  arrangements  for  the 
destruction  of  the  old  had  l)een  completed, 
tiie  labor  of  first  planning  and  then  building 
the  new  was  begun.  It  was  decided  that  the 
narrow  old  streets  and  dark,  blind  alleys 
should  be  replaced  by  fine  tree-lined  avenues, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  radiating  from 
an  elevated  public  garden  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  diameter,  terraced,  and  offer- 
ing at  once  a  breathing-spot  and  a  point  of 
vantage  for  a  band  of  music:  and  that  in  the 
place  of  the  noisome  rookeries  of  yore  should 
rise  great  'dwellings,  as  handsome  and  as  per- 
fect in  plan  and  equipment  as  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  who  is  at  the  h<'ad  of  the 
County  Council's  architectural  department, 
could  make  th«n. 

The  persons  who  so  earnestly  opposed  the 
comparatively  mild  recommendations  of  the 
iNew  York  Tenement-house  Commission  can- 
not do  better  than  to  study  the  rsquirementB 
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which  all  the  residents  of  the  district  will  cent.,  four  per  cent.  It  should  be  explained 
have  free  access  to  the  latest  and  best  fa-  that  the  three-per-cent.  dividend  and  one  of 
cilities.  the  four-per-cent.  dividends  would  have  been 
Thus  has  been  wiped  out  one  of  the  worst  larger  had  not  the  profits  of  these  two  corn- 
slums  in  London.  If  those  American  cities  panies  been  constitutionally  limited.  In  each 
which  are  now  suffering  from  the  influences  of  instance  a  considerable  overplus,  to  be  used 
their  slums,— the  fruits  of  past  neglect,— and  in  improvements  or  in  the  construction  of  new 
paying  for  them  in  the  cost  of  their  expensive  buildings,  remained  in  the  treasury  after  the 
health-board  and  police  machinery,  could  do  year's  distribution  of  profits.  As  nearly  as  can 
likewise,  there  would  be  great  reason  for  re-  be  ascertained,  the  total  capital  invested  by 
joicing.  Hut  during  the  existence  of  the  pres-  these  companies  is  £4,IK)4,345,  or  about  $24,- 
ent  unstable  and  ofttimes  corrupt  system  of  500,000.  A  scarcely  less  astonishing  fact  is 
American  municipal  government  it  would  prob-  that  more  than  60,000  persons  are  housed  in 
ably  be  unwise  to  advocate  the  city  construe-  the  improved  dwellings  which  this  capital  rep- 
tion  or  city  management  of  dwellings  for  the  resents.  More  than  3000  persons  live  in  model 
poor.  Much  is  possible,  however,  without  the  houses  already  built  by  the  ('ounty  Council 
trial  of  any  dangerous  experiments.  Under  the  and  4700  will  be  provided  for  in  the  new 
amendments  secured  by  the  Tenement-hou.se  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  buildings.  Thus, 
Commission  the  Health  Board  of  New  York  in  all,  over  67,000  people  of  the  poorest  class 
has  the  right  to  condemn  and  order  the  de-  will  have  been  furnished  with  sanitary  and 
struction  of  persistently  unsanitary  tenement-  comfortable  homes  and  surrounded  by  many 
houses.  And  while  it  may  be  for  a  time  im-  attendant  good  influences  in  London  before 
possible  for  the  spaces  thus  cleared  to  be  two  years  have  passed.  What  effect  the 
utilized  officially  by  the  construction  of  such  dwellings  already  erected  have  had  on  the 
improved  dwellings  as  London  is  building,  life  and  death  of  their  inhabitants  is  but  im- 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  private  individu-  perfectly  recorded.  One  company,  however, 
als  and  companies  who  will  step  in  to  supply  reports  that  the  death-rate  last  year  was  13.4 
the  need.  The  report  of  the  New  York  State  per  1000  in  its  buildings,  against  21.r>  for 
Commission  showed  that  model  tenements  can  the  city;  and  that  the  birth-rate  of  its  build- 
be  profitably  constructed  and  maintained  in  ings  was  33.8  per  1000,  against  30  for  the 
New  York  city,  and  the  experiences  of  these  city.  Another  reports  129  births  and  73 
London  companies  is  strong  corroboration;  for  deaths  in  a  population  of  3245.  Another  re- 
while  the  cost  of  land,  material,  and  labor  is  ports  a  death-rate  3.7  below  the  city's,  and 
less  in  London  than  it  is  in  New  York,  the  a  birth-rate  4.1  above  the  city's.  The  popu- 
rents  obtained  are  enough  smaller  also  practi-  lation  which  yielded  these  last  statistics  is 
cally  to  reduce  the  London  investment  to  the  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  common  labor- 
same  basis  of  profit  possibility  as  that  on  ers.  Unfortunately,  no  figures  at  all  which 
which  a  similar  enterprise  in  New  Y'ork  would  definitely  show  the  effect  of  these  improve- 


stand.  Thus  there  is 
interest  in  the  infor- 
mation, gleaned  from 
official  reports,  that 
the  five  most  impor- 
tant companies  which 
have  constructed  and 
now  maintain  artisans' 
dwellings  in  London 
have  paid  dividends  re- 
spectively of  five  per 
cent.,  four  and  three 
quarters  per  cent.,  four 
per  cent.,  three  per 
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ments  upon  the  crimi^ 
nal  rate  of  neighbor- 
hoods are  in  existence. 
Police,  owners,  and 
other  interestetl  citi- 
zens unite,  however, 
in  declaring  that,  as 
a  logical  sequence,  a 
great  diminution  in 
crime  has  invaria- 
bly followed  the  con- 
struction of  improved 
dwellings  in  a  bad  lo- 
cality. 


Edward  Marahall. 
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ON  THE  TRACK  OF  «THE  ARKANISAJS  TRAVELER.- 


SOMETIME  about  the  year  1860  the  Ameri- 
can musical  myth  knovn  aa  «The  Arkansas 
Traveler*  came  into  vogue  amonir  fiddlers. 
It  is  a  quick  reel  tune»  with  a  t)ackwoods 
story  talked  to  it  while  played,  that  caught 
the  ear  at  fside  shows »  and  circuses,  and 
aounded  over  the  trodden  turf  of  fair  grounds. 
Bands  and  foreign-bred  mnsicians  wwe  above 
noticing  it,  but  the  people  loved  It  and  kept 
time  to  it,  while  tramps  and  sailors  carried 
it  across  seas  to  vie  merrily  in  Irish  cabins 
with  «  The  Wind  that  Shakes  the  Barley »  and 
«The  Soldier's  .Toy.»  With  or  without  the 
dialogue,  the  music  was  good  for  the  humor, 
and  it  would  have  shown  to  the  musical  an- 
tiquary, if  he  had  noticed  it,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  notes  of  nature  and  the  notes 
of  art  as  clearly  as  «  Strasburg  »  or  « iMnce 
Eugene »  or  « The  Boyne  Water*  or  «  Dixie.* 
It  lo.-^t  nothing  where  showmen  caught  it 
from  Western  adventurers  in  the  days  before 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  gained  vogue 
in  the  hands  of  negro  minstrels,  who,  if  they 
touched  up  the  dialogue,  never  gave  the 
flavor  of  cities  and  theaters  to  the  outdoor 
tune.  When  the  itinerant  doctor  made  a  stage 
of  his  wagon-top  of  a  Saturday  night,  it 
helped  the  sale  of  quack  medicines  on  the 
village  square,  and  there  was  a  tapping  of 
feet  in  the  crowd  under  the  torches  whin  i 
blackened  orchestra  set  the  tune  going  from 
fiddle  to  fiddle. 

I  learned  of  the  myth  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  from  MajorG.  D,  Mercer,  who  had  brought 
it  from  the  Southwest  in  the  pioneer  days  and 
played  the  tune  on  the  violin  as  it  should  be 
played  to  the  dialogue. 

First  there  comes  a  slow,  monotonous  sa\v- 
ing  of  the  notes,  which  prepares  one,  as  the 
curtain  rises,  for  a  scene  in  the  backwoods 
of  Arkansas. 

The  SUM  is  setting  over  Llie  plains.  A  be- 
lated horseman  in  coonskin  cap,  and  well 
belted  with  pistol  and  bowie-knif  \  ri  li  s  up 
to  a  squatter  cabin  to  ask  a  night's  lodging. 
By  the  door  of  a  rotting  shanty  sits  a  ragged 
man  astride  of  a  barrel,  slowly  scraping  out 
the  notes  you  !iear.  There  are  children  in 
the  background,  and  a  slatternly  woman 
stands  on  the  threshold.  The  man  on  the 
barrel  plays  away,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
visitor,  and  the  dialogue  begins. 


« Hello,  stranger!*  says  the  horseman. 
"Hello  yourself!* 

« C^n  you  give  me  a  night's  lodging?  * 

«  No  room,  stranger.* 

The  playmg  goes  on. 

"Can't  you  make  room?» 

«  No,  sir;  it  might  rain.* 

•What  if  it  does  rain?* 

•  There 's  only  one  dry  spot  in  this  house, 
and  me  and  ShI  sleeps  on  that." 

The  piayuig  continues  for  some  time.  Then 
the  hor.seman  ask.s: 

« Which  is  the  way  to  the  Red  River 
Crossing?  » 

The  Mdler  gives  no  answer,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  repeated. 

« I  'vg  jjved  hyar  twenty  yean^  and  never 
koQwcd  it  to  have  a  crossin'.» 

The  stranger  then  begus  to  tease,  the  tune 
still  playing. 

"Why  don't  you  put  a  roof  on  the  house? » 

•  What?* 

«  Why  don't  you  jmt  a  roof  on  the  house?  *» 
« When  it 's  dry  I  don't  want  a  roof;  when 
it 's  wet  I  can't.» 
The  tune  goes  on. 

« What  are  yon  playing  that  tune  ovw  so 
often  for?* 
«Only  heard  it  yisterday.  'FVaid  I  '11  for- 

;'4et  it.>* 

"Why  don't  you  play  the  second  part 
of  it?* 

« I 've  knowed  that  tune  ten  years,  and  it 

ain't  got  no  second  part." 

The  crisis  of  the  story  has  come. 

«  Give  me  the  fiddle,*  says  the  stranger. 

The  man  hands  it  to  him,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments of  tuning  are  needed  as  a  prelude  to 
what  follows,  which  has  been  immortalized  in 
the  popular  print  here  shown,  known  as  «The 
Turn  of  the  Tune.* 

When  the  stranger  strikes  up,  turning 
away  into  the  unknown  second  part  with  the 
heel-tingling  skill  of  a  true  jig-player,  the 
whole  scene  is  set  in  motion.  The  squatter 
leaps  up,  throws  out  his  arms,  and  begins  a 
dance;  the  dog  wags  his  tail;  the  children  cut 
capers;  and  the  ttold  woman"  comes  out* 
twisting  her  hard  face  into  a  smile. 

«  Walk  in,  stranger,*  rings  the  squatter's 
voice.  «Tie  up  yonr  horse  'side  of  ol'  Mali. 
Give  him  ten  ears  of  com.  PuU  out  the  demi- 
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John  and  drink  it  all.  Stay  as  long  as  you 
please.  If  it  rains,  sleep  on  the  dry  spot.* 

The  legend,  like  all  myths,  has  many 
variants.  Mr.  Benham.  e^litor  of  the  Chi- 
cago « Arkansas  Traveler,»  and  Mr.  T.  K. 
Cole  of  Charleeton,  West  Virginia,  have 
given  mc  VL-rsions  with  more  varied  dia- 
logues; but  i\w  colloquy  as  to  night's  lodg- 
ing, roof,  and  tune  remains  about  the  same, 
and  the  student  4>f  folk-lore  ia  left  to  trace 


its  threads  of  fancy  in  whatever  directions 
they  lead. 

I  fomd,  to  nqr  Bnr|iriae»  the  episode  of  the 
roof  among  the  memorabilia  of  York  llitrKir. 
Maine,^  where  the  legend  exists  that  about 
1832  Betty  Potter  and  Bsl^  Booker  lived  ce 

the  dividiiiLT  line  between  York  and  Kitt.  ry. 
in  a  cabin  with  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  Une 

*  •  tiorgeana  and  York»»  by  Alexander  Emery,  1874, 
p.  207. 
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rainy  day  some  ramblers,  iinding  the  women 
boring  liolfiB  in  the  floor  to  Irt  throiigh 
drip,  asked  the  following  qoestioiiB  and  got 

the  following  answers: 

«  Why  don't  you  mend  the  hole  in  the  roof, 
Miss  Potter?» 

«  Can't  do  it;  it  rains  so.*» 

«  Why  don't  you  do  it  when  it  don't  rain?i* 

•  No  need  of  it  then.»» 

•Hie  Arkansas  Traveler  »  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  border  anecdotes  in  « Beyond  the 
Mississippi,"  by  A.  D.  Richardson,'  nor  in 
Bmtoifs  « Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Hnmor,*' 
and  Professor  Child  of  Harvard  told  me,  when 
I  wrote  to  him  about  it  in  1884,  that  he  had 
made  no  study  of  the  bailad-like  myth.  But  it 
mnst  have  traveled  to  Ireland  somewhwe  In 
the  fifties,  as  Daniel  J>ullivan,  a  famous  fiddler 
who  played  it  for  me  at  815  Albany  street, 
Boston,  in  1885,  had  probably  learned  it  when 
a  young  man  at  limerick. 

There  may  be  many  other  stories  and  fid- 
dle tunes  with  which  it  might  be  compared, 
thongfa  I  have  heard  only  one,  called  «Tbe 
Lock  Boat  after  the  Scow  »  (with  the  music  as 
follows),  played  on  the  violin,  ami  told  me  Ijy 
Mr.  George  Long  of  Doylestown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  1880. 

Jlnther  »lmv. 


Then  comes  the  quick  turn  of  the  tune  to 
the  rash  of  the  water,  while  the  boat  settles 


PS 

-1 

>«B8  

As  a  canal-boat  approaches  a  lock  after 
dark,  the  boatman's  tune,  played  slowly  on 
the  fiddle,  soimds  above  the  noise  of  the 
sluice  and  the  tinkle  of  mule-bells.  When 
the  nndes  have  passed,  the  boat  conies  into 
place  as  the  l)arefooted  lock-boy  skips  over 
the  gliding  rope.  Then  the  tune  stops  for  the 
following  dialogue  between  boatman  and  boy. 

«Got  the  gate  shnt .behind  there?* 

«  Yes.w 

« How  many  laps  did  you  take?* 
«Threeji 

«  Are  the  mules  on  the  tow-path? » 

« Yes.» 

«  Are  you  ready  ? » 
«A]I  ready.* 
«Let  her  come.* 

I  Blias  &  Cfi.,  Nt  w  York,  1R67. 
'  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York,  1858. 


quickly  down  into  the  lode.  When  she  rests 
on  the  low  level  the  notes  cease  for  more 
questions  and  answers. 

« Is  the  gate  open  ahead  ?» 

«  Yes." 

u  Is  the  rope  clear  of  the  bridge?* 

uAll  clear.i* 

•Males  on  the  tow-path?* 

« Yes.» 

«Out  of  the  way,  then.  Gee-e-ed  up!" 

And  the  boat  glides  away,  as  she  came,  to 
the  swinging  music. 

The  farther  we  travel  north  the  more  apt 
are  we  to  hear  the  « Arkansas »  of  the  «  Trav- 
eler* made  to  rhyme  with  tiie  word  «Matan* 
zas»;  but  he  who  feels  the  true  inspiration  of 
the  tune  sympathizes  with  the  action  of  the 
State  legislature  at  Little  Rock,  which  put  an 
end  to  lie  «  Kansaa-mg  »  of  the  name  in  1881 
bymakingthelast  syllable  rhyme  with  raw  and 
setting  the  accent  on  Ark;  or  with  Profes- 
sor William  Everett,  who  stood  up  and  pub- 
licly thanked  a  gentleman  for  saying  « Arkan- 
saw»  at  a  dinner  in  Washington.  There  the 
wish  to  rhyme  it  with  « Kansas*  had  been 
80  Strong  abont  I860  that  two  congressmen 
from  the  State  had  to  be  addressed  ]>y  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  as  "the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas*  and  "the  gentleman  from 
Arkansaw*  respectively. 

When  we  seek  to  trace  back  the  legend  to 
its  own  country,  a  surprise  is  in  store  for  us. 
To  learn  from  certain  anthorities  in  Arlnmsas 
that  the  myth  is  discountenanced  there  by  a 
strong  State  feeling  argues  ill  for  our  enter- 
prise; and  it  throws  an  unexpected  serious- 
ness over  the  sltaatlon  to  be  told  that  the 
dialogue  at  the  cabin  i.^?  «  a  misrepresentation 
and  a  slur,»»  and  that  the  hero  of  the  story, 
pursuing  « a  strange  errand  of  misconcep- 
tion,* has  «  checked  immigration »  and  « done 
incalculable  injury  to  the  Ftatf.»  To  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way  in- 
volves a  discussion  as  to  what  induces  set- 
tlers to  settle,  what  people  generally  do  with 
their  ballads  and  mvths,  and  what  the  Cali- 
fornian  meant  who  recently  declared  that  the 
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demise  of  Hret  Harte  would  be  an  event  of  the 
highest  possible  advantage  to  California.  All 
of  this  produces  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity, 
which,  taking  possession  of  our  spirits,  might 
threaten  to  become  serious,  were  we  not  in- 
clined, after  mature  consideration,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  remedy  at  hand,  sim- 
ple but  sure.  This  consists  in  asking  in  one 
of  our  old  friends  to  tell  the  story  and  to  play 
the  tune. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  learn  more  than  that  Colonel  San- 
ford  C.  Faulkner  (bom  in  Scott  County,  Ken- 
tucky, March  3,  1803;  died  in  Little  Rock, 
August  4,  1874)  was  the  originator  of  the 
story,  its  hero,  and  in  fact  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  himself. 

Mr.  Denham  tells  me  that  in  the  State  cam- 
paign of  1840,  (k)loneI  Faulkner,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Sevier,  Governor  Fulton,  ('hester  Ashley,  and 
(lovemor  Yell,  traveling  through  the  Hoston 
Mountains  (Mr.  S.  H.  Newlin,  of  «The  Ar- 
kansas Farmer, »  Little  Rock,  says  it  was 
Colonel  « Sandy »  Faulkner  and  Captain  Al- 
bert I'ike  in  Yell  County),  halted  at  a  squat- 
ter's cabin  for  information.  Colonel  «  Sandy,w 
who  was  the  spokesman,  and  no  mean  fiddler 
himself,  had  some  sort  of  bantering  talk  with 
the  squatter,  who  was  sawing  at  a  tune  on 
m 


a  violin,  and  finally  played  the  second  part 
of  it  for  him.  Out  of  this,  say  my  informants, 
grew  the  « good  story »  which  the  colonel,  on 
his  return,  was  called  upon  to  tell  at  a  dinner 
given  in  the  once  famous  bar-room  near  the  * 
Anthony  House  in  Little  Rock.  Years  after- 
ward he  told  it  again  at  a  State  banquet  in 
New  Orleans,  when  the  Governor  of  lx)uisiana 
handed  him  a  violin  and  asked  him  to  regale  the 
company  with  the  then  celebrated  narrative. 

In  New  Orleans  his  fame  abode  wnth  him, 
for  Mr.  Benham  adds  the  curious  bit  of  in- 
formation that  at  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel  a 
special  room  was  devoted  to  his  use,  bearing 
over  the  door  in  gilt  letters  the  words  «The  Ar- 
kansas Traveler.*  Mr.  N.  L,  Prentiss,  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kansas)  « Commonwealth,* 
says  that  Colonel  Faulkner's  violin  was  of- 
fered for  sale  in  Little  Rock  in  1876  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dodge  of  Little  Rock  WTote 
me  in  181)2,  in  contradiction  of  most  of  the 
above,  that  the  story  of  Colonel  Faulkner 
and  the  squatter  was  a  pure  fiction  without  a 
happening-place,  neither  invented  by  Faulk- 
ner or  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  delighted 
in  hearing  him  tell  it  and  play  the  tune,  and 
made  him  the  central  figure  of  it  more  for  a 
joke  than  anything  else." 
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But  however  that  might  have  been,  a  local  nial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  had  been 
artist,  Edward  Washburn  by  name,  once  liv-  worked  up  from  photographs  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
ing  at  Dardanelle,  Arkansas,  was  so  much  his  brothers  and  sisters,  lent  to  the  painter 
impressed  with  the  story  that  he  took  it  into  by  the  boy  in  the  ash-hopper, 
his  head,  alwut  184r)-.50,  to  paint  the  origi-  The  tune  has  a  strong  flavor  of  the  cotton- 
nals  of  the  prints  here  copied.  As  he  then  field  «  hoe-down,>»  but  I  have  obtained  no  sat- 
lived  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Dodge  in  Little  isfactory  information  as  to  its  origin.  Mr. 
Rock,  he  made  the  children  pose  for  his  Benham  is  sure  that  it  was  not  composed  by 
sketches.  Mr.  G.  E.  Dodge  was  the  boy  in  CV)lonel  Faulkner,  and  has  heard,  perhaps  to 
the  ash-hopper,  «and  we  had  great  times,"  the  surprise  of  musical  antiquaries,  that  it 
says  he,  now  fifty  years  after,  «  posing  for  his  was  either  wTitten  by  Jos^  Tasso,  a  famous 
figures  of  the  squatter's  children.  I  was  con-  viplin-player  who  died  in  Kentucky  some 
stantly  with  him  in  his  studio,  and  in  fact  years  ago,  or  produced  by  him  from  an  old 
felt  that  1  was  helping  to  paint  the  picture,  Italian  melody.  When  we  come  to  investigate 
The  picture  representing  <  The  Turn  of  the  this  relation  of  Tasso  to  «  The  Arkansas  Trav- 
Tune>  was  an  afterthought.  The  boy  in  the  eler»  the  whole  question  becomes  confused  by 
ash-hopper  gets  down  from  his  perch  and  repeated  assertions  that  Tasso  not  only  corn- 
takes  the  stranger's  horse.  The  children  as-  posed  the  music,  but  was  himself  the  original 
sume  different  attitudes.  But  we  never  cele-  of  the  myth,  leaving  Faulkner  out  of  the 
brated  the  completion  of  the  second  paint-  question  altogether. 

ing  as  we  had  that  of  the  first.  Poor  Wash-      In  fact,  common  opinion  on  the  Ohio  River 

bum  sickened  and  died,  and  the  unfinished  awards  the  authorship  to  Tasso  hardly  less 

work  stood  upon  the  easel  until  it  was  stowed  positively  than  on  the  lower  Missis-sippi  the 

away.  His  executor  afterward  had  it  finished  authorship  is  given  exclusively  to  Faulkner; 

by  some  one  else,  and  then  the  two  began  to  and  it  would  not  be  a  jwpular  task  to  tr\'  to 

make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  cheap  convince  the  « old-timers »  of  Maysville,  Point 

printa.w  Pleasant,  and  (Jallipolis  that  Faulkner,  of 

Another  picture,  by  another  painter,  which  whom  they  never  heard,  or  any  one  else  except 

hung  in  the  Arkansas  Building  at  the  Centen-  their  oft-quoted  favorite,  had  anything  to  do 
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with  the  origin  of  the  myth.  Their  reoolleo-  GoHfs  renlwn  first  came  down  the  river. 

tions  make  it  certain  that  Tasso  \va?  well  One  after  another,  the.^se  tales  vouch  for  a 

known  along  the  river  as  a  concert  and  Uance  fame  so  attractive  that  the  listener  is  half 

playerwhen  the  tune  came  into  vogue.  Rohert  willing  to  give  up  F^nlkner  wod  let  Taaso 

Clarke,  the  publisher,  heard  him  phiy  it  at  walk  off  with  the  honors. 
John  Walker's  brew-house  in  Cincinnati  in      Yet  the  latter,  who  .spoke  broken  Enp^lish 

1841  or  1842,  and  he  told  Kichard  K.  Rey-  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  Covin^rton.  Ken- 

nolds  and  Albert  (  Yell,  who  played  with  him  tuckyin  1887,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 

at  a  ball  at  the  Hurnet  Hou.se  on  New  Year's  of  Italian  parents,  wa.s  educate<i  in  France, 

night  in  1849,  that  he  himself  was  the  author  and  was,  it  is  said,  a  pupil  of  Berlioz;  so  that 

of  music  and  8t<Nry.  Mr.  Gnrry,  who  used  to  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  even  if,  as  al- 

play  the  flute  to  him  when  he  was  ill.  heard  leped,  he  came  to  Ohio  in  the  thirtie.'?.  he 

him  repeat  the  statement  about  1850;  but  could  have  so  steeped  himself  in  the  spirit  of 

Tasso's  grandson,  Mr.  P.  G.  Spinning,  does  not  the  American  West  as  to  produce  the  story, 

think  that  his  grandfather  ever  traveled  in  The  investigation  might  lead  us  much  further, 

•Arkansas,  and  it  maybe  doubted  whether  but  it  is  doulitfu!  if  more  facts  feathered  about 

the  jocose  performer,  who  from  dramatic  ne-  the  fable  would  add  to  its  interest. 
cetmtj  was  led  to  make  himself  the  hero  of     It  really  matters  little  vAmre  the  «TraT- 

the  story,  ever  claimed  the  aQthorahip  with-  eler »  was  bom,  whether  in  Yell  County  or  in 

out  winking  one  eye.  the  Boston  Mountains;  whether,  as  Mr.  Dodge 

Whether  he  could  equal  Faulkner  at  the  assert«i,  it  originated  with  Faulkner  and  his 

dialogue  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  brought  friends,  or  came  from  the  Iramor  of  Tasso. 

down  the  house  with  the  tune  in  a  way  to  Like  all  true  creations  of  fancy,  it  eludes  def- 

outdo  all  competitors;  and  one  anecdote  after  inite  description  and  defies  criticism,  while 

another  connects  him  with  it  in  the  days  of  the  notes  of  the  tune  aoond  a  gay  disregard  of 

the  gl4»y  of  MisBissippi  steamboats  and  when  boards  of  hnmigration  and  State  statistics. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

BT  THE  AITHOR  OF  «  HOtf E  RElffinBCBNCES  OP  JOBN  RANDOLPH.* 


|X  the  year  1817  Mr.  Francis  W, 
Gihner  of  Albemarle,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars 

that  Virginia  has  produced, 
published  a  small  volume  in 
which  he  gave  sketches  of  sev- 
eral i)f  the  ^reat  orators  of  the  day,  among 
them  .lohn  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  A  copy  of 
this  book  was  presented  by  the  author  to 
Mr.  lUindolph,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  it  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time;  but  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  properly  appreciate  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  first  an  extract  from  the 
hook  concerning  Mr.  Randolph's  style  of  ora- 
tory. Mr.  i  liliner  wrote: 

The  tii-st  tune  that  I  ever  felt  tlie  spdl  (»f 
••loquenoe  was  when  a  boy  standing  in  the 
galleiy  of  the  Capitol  ia  the  year  1808.  It  was 
on  flie  floor  of  that  House  I  saw  rise  a  gentle- 
man who  in  every  quality  of  liis  person .  Ins 
voice,  his  miud,  his  character,  is  a  pbeuome- 
non  among  mem.  .  .  .  He  has  so  Irag  apoksn 


in  parables  that  be  now  thinks  in  them.  An- 
titheses, jests, beautiful  conceit}*, with  a  striking 
turn  and  point  of  e.\nt<-.sion,  How  from  hp.- 
with  the  same  natural  ease,  and  often  with 
singular  f^clty  of  expression,  as  regular  series 
of  arguments  follow  each  other  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  log^ieal  thinkers.  His  invtH-tive,  which 
is  always  ^)i(iuant,  is  frequently  adorned  with 
the  beautitul  metaphon  of  BiiiriKa,  and  ani- 
mated by  bnnts  of  pasmon  worfhy  of  ChafliaiD. 
Popular  opinion  }ias  unlaineil  5lr.  Randolph 
the  mi  >st  eloquent  speaker  now  in  America. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  eentfoman  that 
his  speeches  are  desultorv  ana  unconnpcte<l. 
It  is  true ;  but  how  far  t'hat  may  be  a  fault 
is  another  question.  We  arc  aicu^tonu  il  in 
America  to  look  upon  the  bur  as  fumishinjr 
the  best  and  nearly  the  only  models  of  good 
speakinir.  In  If^'ul  dismssioiis  a  lotjiwil  inefb- 
od,  accurate  urrangenieni,  and  close  concate- 
nation of  arguments  arc  essential,  because  tbc 
mode  of  reasoning  is  altogether  artificial  and 
the  priodples  on  whieh  we  rely  poeifiTe  and 

I'onvontional.  Xot  so  in  ])arliairn'ntary  debate. 
There  questions  are  considered  on  principlea 
of  geneml  poliej  and  juatie#;  and  the  topies 
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nrc  capable  of  illustration  by  fat-t.s  ami  trutha 
familiiir  to  all,  aiui  in  fact  iire-exisliug  in  every 
mind.  It  were  idle  to  prove  that  of  which 
all  are  eonviooed,  and  Mr.  Randolph's  brief 
tonebcs,  bis  strong  and  liomoly  adages,  are 
l)et(<'r  n-LT-nients  to  a  deliberative  body  on 
ulutten  1  policy  and  state  than  s  discourse 
ilivided  MI  seventeen  paarto  and  each  part 
subdivided  int/)  as  maTiy  more,  and  expandinpr 
Itself  like  a  polypus  into  a  whole  essay.  This 
in(init't>  divisibility  of  arprnnient,  like  that  of 
matter,  may  amuse  sohoolmen,  but  would  put 
a  stateensan  to  deep.  In  a  parBamentary  de- 
bate tlii-  rn  Hess  prolixity  and  prosing  would 
be  insuiierahle.  Withal^  1  grant  that  questions 
eften  oeenr  in  Congress  m  which  more  method, 
prrcision,  and  fulness  than  Mr.  Bandolpb  pOB- 
sessts  would  be  desirable. 

An  opinion  prevails,  too,  that  Mr.  Randolph 
ismooessfulonlyintlieladierons.  Heisdoaot- 
lees  eminently  gifted  in  hit  qnaHfieations  for 
the  eonne  and  satirical.  I  wrri!,]  inrrilii  iii  his 
attack  upon  the  answur  to  "  War  in  Disgxuse'' 
as  an  instance.  "Against  six  kandred  ships 
in  commission,"  said  he,  "  we  enter  the  li^ 
with  a  three-shilling  pamphlet." 

The  copious  and'  splendid  imagination  of 
Burke  oould  not  have  placed  the  unequal  oon- 
tost  in  a  stronger  light.  Thongli  he  poesessea 
an  exquisite  fancy  for  repartee  and  wit,  it  is 
far  from  being  his  only,  or  his  bright^^st,  en- 
do>\'ment.  Like  a  genuine  orator,  he  can  touch 
all  the  string-s  of  the  mysterious  haq)  into 
which  we  are  so  "fearfully  and  wouderfuUy 
wroucrht."  Occasions  of  pathetic  eloquence 
do  not  often  occur,  and  even  when  they  do 
the  very  attempt  has  been  brought  into  some 
discredit  by  the  i)Onipous  and  purTile  senti- 
ments of  Counselor  Phillips  and  the  yet  more 
ehildiih  weakness  of  some  of  our  mumm  taartf- 
mans  oratnTs,  who,  like  Lord  Eldon,  cannot 
acknowledge  two  aud  two  to  nmk(!  four  wilii- 
out  shedding  tears.  Whenever  Mr.  Randolph 
has  attempted  the  tender  Btrains  of  eloquence, 
he  has  bad  liie  same  saooess  as  in  Hie  lighter 
and  more  comic  parts  he  chfM)ses  to  play. 
When  he  deplores  the  death  of  a  friend,  his 
grief,  like  that  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  is 
violent  and  insatiable:  his  expression  of  it 
deep  and  tragical.  When  he  invokes  the  na- 
tional sorrow  for  the  fall  of  the  brightest  star 
in  the  eonsteUatioa  ot  our  naval  glory,'  he 
must  be  eold  indeed  who  is  insenmbie  to  the 
thrillinfT  tones  of  that  persuasive  ton-rue  whieh, 
like  the  sad  notes  ot  the  Oiphean  l\Te,  might 
ih-aw  iron  tears  down  Pinto's  cheek* 

His  style  of  elf)qnencp  ijenerally,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  favorable  to  the  excitemt'nt 
of  any  deep  passion;  such  effects  (am  oidy  be 
produced  by  succe.Ksive  impulaes.  It  is  not  the 
momentary  violence,  but  the  continned  impe- 
lus.  of  the  tempest  which  Hfts  the  billows  in 
aspiration  to  the  heavens.  We  must,  toOj  be 
pevsoaded  and  not  commanded  to  qrmpatbizo ; 
whereas  pver%fhin^'  in  the  manner,  the  mind, 
the  voice,  oi  ilr.  liaudolph  is  imperious.  His 

it^nnsndfira  Decatur. 


genitis,  too,  is  fickle,  and  continues  but  a 
snort  time  undiT  the  iniluenoe  of  any  oue  emo- 
tion. Tlie  eiiithets  appUcable  to  ms  stylo  of 
H>eaking  are  "  strikiiur  and  brilliant.'^  His 
deliberato,  graceful,  and  eonmumding  delivery 
cannot  be  too  niuch  pniised ;  hu«  tf)tal  want 
of  method  eaunot  be  loo  much  condemned. 

Gifted  with  a  flue  fancy,  a  prompt  and 
spirited  elocution,  and  starajjed  with  ;i  charac- 
ter ardent  aud  impetuous,  obeyinjj  only  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  speaking  without  pre- 
meditation aud  aotiuff  witiiout  concert,  he  was 
more  snooessfnl  in  eany  life  than  of  late  yean. 
The  effusions  of  his  youth  pos^sess  a  freshness 
and  glow  which  his  more  recent  eft'ort«  want. 
I  am  sorry  there  should  be  any  one  who  can 
view  with  pleasun?  the  fadinjr  splendor  of 
feuck  uu  intellect.  I  have  &oen  aud  heard 
it,  a  volcano  terrible  for  its  flames,  and 
whose  thunders  were  awful,  instead  of  that 
edbansted  crater  covered  with  tootm  and 
smoke,  to  whidi  a  listener  in  tiie  ^sUery  hi^tely 

compared  it. 

Following  is  Mr.  Randolph's  letter: 

RiCUMOND,  March  15,  1817. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  very  pohte  and  friendly 
letter,  with  its  acceptable  accompaniment, 
reaehed  me  yesterday. 

T  read  your  **  Bap^tolle."  as  you  are  pleased 
to  name  it,  with  considerable  interest  and  much 
gi-atiflcation.  I  shtfuld  indeed  lie  more  vain 
than  Cicero,  or  even  the  other  great  orator 
whom  you  .say  you  have  ollended,  if  1  wero  not 
satisfied  with  the  ample  share  of  applause 
which,  in  a  liberal  distribution  ^  falls  to  my  lot. 
Of  tfte  justice  of  tite  eensnre,  if  anv  has  neen 
passed,  I  am  at  least  as  sensible  as  of  any  claim 
that  may  be  j'ut  in  for  me  to  the  praise  by 
whieh  it  is  precedetl.  To  the  partiality  of  some 
of  my  friends  it  has  pr»>ved  very  offensive ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  disease,  of  pre- 
mature age^  or  the  utter  extinction  of  desire 
for  public  life, — whatever  may  be  the  cause, — 
I  feel  disposed  to  abate  mneh  from  the  arro- 
france  that  has  been  so  lavishly  imputed  to  me 
by  1  ho  enemies  whom  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  make  in  the  course  of  my  unprosperous 
life.  I  was  stnick  with  the  safraoity  with  whitdi 
you  liad  hit  olf  the  other  t  huracters,  one  alone 
excepted ;  and  cotild  I  express  myself  as  well, 
I  should  use  your  very  words  in  deseribix^  Mr. 
PinekneyV  eloquenee. 

Your  enquir>*  is  very  flattering.  Nothing  is 
ferther  from  my  purpose  than  to  turn  editor  to 
my  own  works.'  It  is  a  rickety  offspring,  reared 
in  the  foundling  hospital  of  the  reporters,  aud 
so  changed  by  hard  tisu-je  that  the  very  mother 
that  bore  it,  and  possibly  looked  with  a  moth- 
er's partiality  at  the  moment  on  this  misbe- 
gotten babe,  can  no  1ott|ifer  reoognixe  a  feature. 

I  never  ]>repared  myself  to  speak  but  on  two 
questions — the  Couuecticut  Reserve  and  the 
nrst  disenssion  of  the  Yazoo  Claims.  Neither 
speech  was*  reported.  Indolent,  or  indifferent 
to  the  business  before  the  Jloust^',  for  a  long 
time  past  I  have  relied  for  matter  upon  the 
oaae-honteFS  and  acted  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
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occasion.  Of  the  failure  of  my  powers,  such  as 
thoy  were,  no  on©  "  in  the  gallery  "  or  out  of 
itoan  be  more  aeiuible  than  I  am.  At  the  same 
tiine»  1  flatter  mysolf  that  my  judg^nent  may 
have  been  improved  at  tlie  expense  of  my  power 
of  tli'c'lainaiion  ;  tliat  although  a  much  worst' 
speaker,  1  may  be  a  safer  l^gi^tor.  I  am  vain 
enough  to  beueve  that  I  know  myself,  in  some 
respects  at  lea.^t,  moro  thoroughly  than  any 
other  person  can  knuw  me;  and  this  know- 
ledge, I  am  persuaded,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  acquire  who  meditates  often  and  deeply 
on  himseli.  This  habit  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages—  I  believe  the  only  one  —  that  I  derivi'd 
from  an  early  taste,  nay,  passion,  for  roetaphy  id- 
ea) studiee. 

T  have  always  been  as  sensible  of  my  innu- 
merable abortions  as  any  of  my  auditors,  and 
fdt  when  I  have  saooeeded,  sod  to  what  de- 
gree, as  aeeurately  as  any  one  of  them.  Had  I 
been  blessed  with  the  powers  of  Milton  to  have 
composed  the  first  of  epic  poems,  I  should 
nevei'  have  ranked  the Paradise  Begaiued" 
before  it. 

The  catises  of  my  failure  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  kuown  only  to  luysolf.  A  mind  ha- 
Tasaed  with  cares,  a  heart  lacerated  by  unkiiui- 
ness  and  ingratitude,  spirit  broken  by  treach- 
ery, senses  jaded  by  excess — these  are  not  the 
circumstances  under  whieh  a  Jiian  should  rise 
without  preparation  to  address  a  public  as- 
sembly ;  nor  will  any  man  so  expose  himself 
who  fears  or  who  court*  public  opmifin.  After 
all,  although  I  never  mskde  a  verse  m  my  lite, 
not  even  a  jin^ef  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  my  temperament  was  that  of  the  poet 
rather  than  of  the  public  speaker ;  fitter  for  the 

Eulpit  than  the  floor  of  parliament  ;  althoujK'li 
[opkinson  intiists  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  that  my  mind  is  of  the  met 
beet  suited  to  that  profession. 

With  great  deference  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  agree  tliat  tfie  H.  of  R.  moiud 
be  addressed  in  the  style  that  is  proper  for 
intelligent,  rational  beings  who  think  deeply 
and  reason  consequentiiiny.  There  is  one  style 
for  Mr.  Cliief  Jmtice  and  another  to  convince, 
persuade,  or  deter  "  the  ^rnmndlings." 

A  very  defective  education  {i.e..  no  education 
at  all  except  what  I  picked  up  by  chance),  and 
circumstances  more  romantic  and  impffobahle 
than  can  be  found  in  any  fictitious  narrative, 
have  marred  my  prospects,  and  I  am  content 
to  give  way  to  younprerand  abler  performers: 
but  I  will  cheer  my  retirement  witli  the  flatter- 
ing unction  that  I  know  how  the  thing  should 
be  done,  although  unable  to  execute  it. 
You  hanily  do  justice  to  Tazewell. 

Mieat  Inter  omnes 
.  velut  inter  ifiies 
Luna  minoTM. 

Are  yon  not  mistaken  when  yon  say  "  that 

bright  meteor  [Henr^-]  shot  from  its  inid- 
heaveii  sphere  too  earlv  for  ]Mr.  Wirt  ? "  iSurely 
he  must  V>e  at  best  as  old  as  1  am.  ami  1  remem- 
ber Patrick  Henr>'  very  well.  I  heard  his  last 
speech,  in  March,  1799,  to  the  freeholders  of 
Charlotte.  I  will  not  afleet  to  eoneeal  from 


you  that  it  is  Mr.  Wirt's  character  whieh  I 
think  you  have  mistaken,  since  tlie  error  it* 
honorable  to  ymut  heart.  Had  you  been  im- 
partial in  this  case,  I  should  perhaps  havt 
thought  you  a  better  critic,  but  not  so  good  a 
man. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  his  forenaie 
powers.  Better  jndg^i  than  I  could  ever  have 

been,  with  the  best  opportunity,  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  an  able  advocate,  and  the 
public  liave  affirmed  the  deeree.  Some  who 
ought  to  know  say  that  argument  is  his  forte. 
Of  his  manner  and  delivery  "  1  have  perhaps 
some  shallow  spirit  of  juilgment."  alth<)ut:}i  m 
the  nice  quibbles  of  the  law  "  1  am  a  jackdaw, 
or  a  jack  anything  else  you  please.  His  voice 
is  verj*  far  from  sweetness  or  melody:  to  my 
ear  it  is  almost  as  harsh  ai»  Mr.  P.'s.  Hij> 
pathos,  ao  Isr  from  beiuj^  natural  or  impres- 
sive, revolts  me  as  artificial.  It  is  to  the  the- 
atrical trick,"  but  by  no  means  well  played  off. 
The  gratiuf,'  on  the  soul  of  such  thiiifrs  when 
seen  through  (as  they  must  be  where  the  emo* 
tioii  is  not  spontaneous)  is  among  the  most 
irksome  of  the  disagreeable  feelings  tbnt 
are  exposed  to  at  public  exhibitions.  When  I 
hear  the  voioe  of  Mr.W.  or  Mr.  Speaker  Clay, 
I  think  of  the  compass  and  richness  of  Pathek 
Henry's  tones,  of  the  fine  tenor  and  bass  of 
Col,  Innes.'  and  the  enchanting  recitatives  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  which  you  have  a  broad 
oarioatnre  in  the  nasal  twang  of  his  imitatoit, 
the  late  Dick  Brent, ^  for  instance. 

Ton  have  given  our  Fourth  of  Juiy  l>«>ys 
verjrgood  advice.  Blair  ought  to  be  banished 
from  our  schools.  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry,'" 
(^uintilianj  Cicero,  Lon^nus,  among  the  an- 
cients; BodeauandMartnuis  8cril)Ierus  among 
the  mo<lems  —  these  should  be  our  text -books. 
But  whilst  yon  caution  our  smatlerers  and 
dabblers  against  the  meietncions  ornaments 
of  Curran  (hiiubelf  uu  imit»tor  of  <  rrattan. 
a  dangerous  model),  they  are  imitating  a 
wretched  caricature  of  the  Iri.sh  advocate  in 
the  person  of  Counselor  Phillips,  who,  in  the 
lowest  deep,  has  had  tiie  "artol  amkipg**  into 
**  a  lower  still." 

Pray  read  Mr.  Wildels  speech  on  the  Com- 
pensation Law,  compost'd  for  the  occasion.  I 
can  vouch  that  the  exordium  is  verbatim  afi 
delivered;  I  eaanot,  however,  say  aa  much  for 
the  rest. 

You  have  brought  this  avalanche  of  egotisim 
u]>on  your  own  head.  I  was  on  tlie  point  of 
overwhelming  you  with  a  smaller  one  before 
I  left  Georgetown,  where  I  lay  painfully  and 
dangerously  ill  from  the  time  of  your  depart- 
ure until  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  I  .-ent 
for  yon,  bnt  my  note  was  returned  with  a 
message  that  you  had  left  town,  in  what  direo- 
tion  I  knew  not.  The  Abbe  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and  you  will  not  he  sony  tO  Icftrll  that  I 
have  taken  to  him  "  hugely." 

After  I  erosaed  the  Bappahannoek  I  began 

t  James  tnnm.  member  of  the  convention  of  1788 

wliii  !i  ratified  thf  FffliTn!  (\)n.stitnti.in:  an  eloquent  and 
able  lawyer  and  attorney-general  of  the  State. 

>  Riehard  Brsnt,  member  ef  Gongross. 
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to  mend,  for  I  Uirew  physiok  to  the  dogs  and 

followed  the  instincts  of  nntiire.  Cold  water 
and  ice  first  gave  me  relief,  t-oiitrary  to  tlu-  nro- 
faibitiinuiof  Uie  doctors.  Apropos  of  t  lics^-  .sin y- 
ers  and  maimers  of  mankind,  U.  T.,  whea  I  Ifiunt 
heard  from  him,  was  in  Philadelphia,  tmable  to 
bear  the  motieii  of  a  e&rriap  .  Adieu! 

Your  Friend, 
JOBK  RaKDOLPH  op  ROANOKS. 

As  evL'iyhody  is  not  bound  to  kuow  that  F. 
Stands  for  Franeie,  letmt'  advise  you  to^vrito 
your  first  Christian  name  at  fiUl  loncrth. 

As  for  my  bioprrapliy,  it  may  be  told  in  B  few 
lines  as  well  as  in  li  i  quartos.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  cannot  plav  Dr.  MitclusU  and  furnish 
material  for  notonety,  muoh  less  work  it  up 
invst'lf. 

t^niy  let  nie  know  when  the  Bi^yfatclk  was 
QOmposed. 

I  am  still  weak  and  low,  emaciated  to  a  skele- 
ton, but  I  hope  convalescent.  I  had  no  idea 
of  what  it  was  to  be  sick  until  this  lastattaek. 

To  Francis  W.  Oilmbb,  Bsq. 

There  is  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Gilmer 

which  Mr.  Randolph  does  not  notice,  but 
which  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  It  is  this;  « It  has  been  objected  to 
this  gentlraoan  that  his  speeches  are  desaK 
tory  and  unconnected."  Mr.  Randolph  was  no 
doubt  thinking  of  this  objection  when  he  in- 
vented the  fiible  of  the  foz-himter  and  the 
caterpillar,  which  is  found  in  a  note  to  a 
speech  he  delivered  in  1828  in  Congress,  and 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  dedi- 
cathig  it  to  his  Gonstitiients.  He  said: 

A  eaterpOlar  eomes  to  a  tmee ;  he  crawls  to 

the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  over  the  fence, 
some  of  his  hundred  feet  always  in  contact 
with  the  sobjeot  upon  which  he  moves.  A 
gallant  horseman  at  a  flyin<j  b^ap  clears  both 
ditch  and  fence.  "  Stop  I "  siiys  the  caterpillar ; 
**you  are  too  flighty,  you  want  connection  and 
continuity ;  it  took  me  au  hour  to  get  over ;  you 
cant  be  as  sure  as  I  am,  who  have  never  quitted 
the  subje<  t.  that  you  have  overcome  the  <liffi- 
culty  and  are  fairly  over  the  fence."  "  Thnii 
miserable  r«p  tile ! "  replies  our  fox-hunter ;  *'  if. 
like  von,  I  crawled  over  the  earth  slowly  and 
painlully,  should  I  ever  catch  a  fox,  or  be  any- 
thing move  tiian  a  wretehed  oaterpillar 

When  Mr.  Randolph  spoke  of  circumstances 
more  romantic  and  improbable  than  can  be 
found  in  any  fictitious  narrative,  he  evidently 
referred  to  his  love-affairs.  The  world  knows 
of  hi.s  attachment  for  Mim  .Maria  Ward,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  who,  it 
is  s;iid,  was  courted  by  nearly  every  distin- 
guished unmarried  man  in  the  State  who  be- 
came acquainted  mth  her.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her,  and  lisited 


her  veiy  often;  but  on  one  occasion  he  was 
seen  to  leave  her  house  in  very  great  haste. 
When  he  reached  the  front  ^i^ide,  where  his 
horse  was  tied,  he  did  not  wait  to  untie  the 
bridle-reins,  bat  cnt  them  looee  with  his  knife 
and  rode  off,  uttering  words  which  plainly 
showed  that  the  distinguished  lover  was 
enraged.  The  engagement  was  broken  otf, 
the  reason  being  known  only  to  a  few  of  the 
lady's  intimate  friends.  They  seldom  met 
afterward,  and  for  some  time  they  did  not 
speak  to  each  other.  Randolph  n«?er  recov- 
ered from  his  disappointment^  which  helped 
to  make  him  the  unhappy  man  that  he  was. 
These  facts  the  world  knows;  but  it  will 
nevtf  know  all.  No  donbt  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Randolph  is  true:  'lu  re  wrrr  things  con- 
nected with  his  iove-aii'airs  which  were  as  im- 
probable and  romantic  as  he  says  they  were. 

The  following  is  from  another  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Randolph  to  his  friend  Gilmer.  It  is 
short,  but  very  characteristic: 

Washinotok,  December  13,  1820. 
DearBiR:  .  .  .  Thee>nlof  the  times  we  live 
in  is  not  want  of  information  or  intellect,  but 
that  the  li",Mrt-  of  v.^cn  will  not  pive  tln-ir 
understanding  fan  jilay.  It  is  to  the  heart  and 
not  to  the  intellectual  faculty  that  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodne^  iiaa  addreiwed  itself  in  order 
to  enable  ds  to  "  see  the  tilings  that  belong  to 
our  salvation.''  TN'itb  reg-ard  to  the  present 
limes,  I  am  as  unbiassed  a  jud^e  asa  Juan  who 
stands  aloof  from  the  actors  in  the  theatre  of 
life  can  be.  At  forty-five  ^  ray  race  is  run,  and 
I  look  on  those  who  are  now  fretting  and  strug- 
gling in  the  pnblio  eye  "more  in  sorrow  th^ 
in  anger." 

To  grant  one  f aror  Tery  often  subjects  us  to 

the  request  of  nni  i'ier,  more  especially  li  i  i> 
the  first  has  beuu  uusoUoited  and  unexpected. 
May  I  then  ask  yon,  at  yonr  leisure,  to  let  me 
know  what  i.^  doing,  ov  r-tber  sufferinur,  in  and 
around  iiichmoiid  '  1  c^m  proiinsf  you  no  ade- 
quate return  for  such  a  favor.  Like  "  the  high- 
mettled  racer,"  I  am  grown  old  and  used  up," 
and  T  wait  with  what  patience  I  may  tiie  elorn 
of  .[  lif,  wliieh  is  almost  without  enjoyment 
and  altogether  without  hope,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  regards  this  worid.  .  .  . 

Accept  the  aneere  aaanranee  of  my  respeet 
and  regard. 

John  Randolph  of  BoaN<»B. 
To  FDamois  W.  OnjiEB,  Eeq. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Peachy  R.  Gil- 
mer, condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  hie 

brother,  was  written  by  Mr.  Kandoljdi  when 
he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate;  Mr.  Taze- 
well, who  is  mentioned  in  the  letter,  being 
his  coUeagne: 

i  Randolph  wa<  born  in  lT78.and  diod  in  1883. 
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Washinoton,  March  8, 1826. 
My  DKA&  Bib  :  Your  letter,  endeaiiig  mine 
to  tny  late  most  e««Ueiit  friend  yonr  lamented 

brother,  finds  me  in  a  situation  Tfii.t  Iravcs  mo 
only  the  power  to  acknowledge  it,  overcome 
1^  lus  loss,  inevitable  and  speedy  as  I  had 
foreseon  it  to  bp,  [and]  by  the  daily  cxix-ctntiuu 
of  that  of  my  earhest  li\aug  ii-itud,  Mr.  Taze- 
well ;  or,  what  is  worse  even  than  death,  his 
survivisg  in  total  dariuiew  like  blind  Tbamy" 
rie  and  blind  MieonideB."  Overworked  by  hia 
absence.  T  am  hard  put  to  it  to  write  at  all, 
and  should  lit*  quite  incapable  of  doing  so  but 
for  the  cheeping  intelhgence  which  I  reoei^ed 
alfiTiu'    ii    vdur  letter  from  Xorfulk. 

\\  liai  ^iiall  I  i>uy  1  What  can  I  say,  my  j^ood 
sir.  to  you  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
nnnappy  privation — mine,  of  the  truest  and 
stannenem  of  Mends;  ymun,  of  a  brother  abof 
Can  words  that  never  yet  cured  a  fiiiirer-ache 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  to  the  sick  heartf 
No ;  there  is  but  One  that  can  pour  balm  into 
such  wounds.  He  is  Cod!  ^lay  he  shed  the 
iiitlueuce  ol'  his  Holy  Spirit  upuu  our  hearts 
and  understanding's.  May  he  temper  the  wind 
to  us,  shorn  to  the  quick,  until  he  shall  see  fit, 
in  Mb  own  good  time,  to  father  na  also  into  his 
fold,  wher<'  we  mav  rejoin  our  brother  that  is 
lost  and  sshall  he  found,  and  where  the  grim 
wolf  shall  never  enter  to  tear  US  ose  from  an« 
other  as  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

In  sending  the  letter  with  the  seal  unbroken, 
I  as  well  as  yourself  am  igiiorant  how  far  you 
have  obeyed  the  laws  of  etigoette;  for,  thank 
heaven  t  I  know  notluBp  of  etaqnette  in  anv 
ca.se.  But  this  T  do  know,  that  if  you  shall 
have  transcended  the  fashionable  code,  you 
have  adhfifod  to  that  established  by  delicacy 
and  honor  in  every  well-principled  mind,  in 
every  heart  tlmt  is  not  hardened  and  polluted 
by  the  defHements  of  the  woxld,  aatt  iapleaaed 
to  eall  itaelf . 

I  had  it  in  eontomplation  towrito  to  you 
upon  the  snbjeot  of  poor'  Fnmk's  request  before 
iknew  that  he  had  made  such  a  one,  not  indeed 
to  oompose  merely  an  epitaph,  but  (for  my 
own  perusal,  for  the  indulirmce  of  my  own 
deep  and  strong  aflFection  and  respect  {'or  his 
name  and  memory)  something  like  a  sketch 
of  his  character  and  history.  Can  you  supply 
me  with  dates  and  facts  that  T  am  ignorant  of  f 
Hiif  the  other  day  T  spoke  of  him  in  conclave 
in  association  with  Tazewell,  whom  above  all 
men  he  admired.  It  was  the  highest  honor 
that  I  could  pay  him,  and  each  reflected  honor 
upon  the  other.  I  sj>oke  of  them  as  the  only 
two  men  that  Virginia  had  bred  since  the  Rev- 
olution that  deserved  to  be  called  men  of  learn - 
ioft,  to  be  ranked  as  aeholars,  and  ripe  and 
good  one-.  Of  these  two.  one  was  removed 
from  us  t  orever;  the  other  I  never  expected  to 
seeagain.at  least  in  that  House.  Tobothmigbt 
be  applied,  with  <nme  variation,  the  language 
of  Ovid  in  tlcscribiaj^  the  Palace  of  the  ijun  - 
"Materies  mperahnt  opus.^^  The  gem  surpassed 
the  workmanship  in  value,  exquisite  as  tlwt  was 
admitted  to  bej  the  soEwas  su|»erior  to  the 
cultivation,  deep  and  finidied  as  it  had  been. 


My  highest  consolation  under  the  affliction 
of  his  iom  is  to  know  that  his  last  letter  vraa 
written  to  me.  I  eneloie  it  under  th«  ttamr. 

with  the  answer  to  it.  which  you  tniTisniitted 
to  me  unopened.  I  have  broken  the  seal  with 
my  own  hands,  and  when  you  shall  have  read 
them  both,  pray  return  them  to  me.  1  sluJl 
be  glad  also  to  receive  any  otlier  letters  of 
mine  that  may  Ije  among  his  papers,  throu^rh 
the  same  channel,  or  that  of  our  friend  Wm. 
Leigh.  After  onee  mora  readinf;  them.  X  diall 
seal  )ip  his  letters  to  me,  ."it  mv  death  to  V>e  d«»- 
livered  uu  by  my  executor  (VV.  L.)  to  yonraelf, 
or  to  be  disposed  of  in  anv  olher  nanner  tibat 
you  shall  see  fit  to  prescribe.  .  . 

Most  faithfully  yours  (uot  altotrother,  l  ut 
alnuMt)  for  dear  JraMik^s  sake, 

J.  R.  OF  BOANOKK. 
To  PSACHT  B.  GnaiBR,  Esq. 

I  will  now  record  .some  recollections  of 
Randolph  which  I  obtained  from  the  late 
lion.  Thoma.s  i>.  Flournoy.  a  lawyer  of  wide 
reputation,  of  Prince  E<lward  County,  and 
from  the  late  Rev.  John  T.  Qark,  a  minister 
of  the  eospel,  of  high  standing,  in  the  county 
of  Ifoliiax.  Botii  were  personally  acqnafnted 
with  Mr.  Randolph,  and  were  indelibly  im- 
pressed with  his  pjenius  and  I'ccentricities.  I 
have  not  before  availed  myself  of  permissi(m 
then  obtained  to  make  public  use  of  their 
reniini.^^cfncos. 

•Shortly  alter  Mr.  iiandolph's  return  from 
Europe  he  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic 
disciiraive  and  abusive  speeches.  Mr.  Flour- 
noy was  present  and  heard  it.  Mr.  Randolph 
drove  up  to  Prince  Edward  Court-house  in  his 
coach  drawn  by  four  hones;  the  crowd  wMdi 
had  gathered  to  hear  him  was  immense.  He 
refused  to  get  out  until  the  people  had  dis- 
persed. After  he  had  reached  his  room  he 
sent  for  such  gentlemra  as  he  desired  to  see. 

On  this  occasion  he  made  a  most  unjustifi- 
able attack  on  the  Hon.  Thomas  T.  Bouldin, 
who  had  been  his  firm  political  friend.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Randolph  had  written  a  letter 
from  London  to  .Tudpe  William  Leigh,  saving 
that  he  would  again  be  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Bouldin  was  tiien  in  the  field,  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  Mr.  Randolph  had 
not  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  nor  had  he 
known  that  Mr.  Randolph  desired  to  run,  and 
his  refusal  to  give  way  highly  incensed  Ur. 
Randolph,  who  in  this  speech  made  sevoral 
bitter  remarks  about  him,  saying  among  other 
things  that  he  had  i  a  nose  of  wax,*  and  that 
in  his  refusal  to  withdraw  he  was  « influenced 
by  his  sons  and  8ons-in-law.»  «  Hut,*  he  added. 
«it  is  not  every  plow-boy  that  becomes  a 
Tom  Booldiit.* 

The  gentleman  mentioned  had  qMot  his 
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youth  on  a  fann;  he  afterward  adopted  the 
profeesion  of  the  law,  and  reached  a  high  ju- 
dicial position.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  while  making  a  speech,  February 
11, 1834.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Mr.  Randolph's  charge  had  no  foundation. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  violence  of  his 
temper  and  the  tmcertamty  of  his  friendship 
were  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  Dr.  Cramp 
of  Cumberland.  In  Mr.  Randolph's  absence, 
Mr.  McDowell  Moore  of  Rockbridge  had 
made  a  violent  attack  npon  hira,  charging 
him  with  deserting  his  post  when  minister  to 
Russia,  and  receiving  })ay  for  services  which 
he  had  not  rendered.  Dr.  Crump,  as  a  friend 
of  Randolph,  had  resented  this,  and  when 
he  had  met  .Moore  on  the  street  in  Rich- 
mond a  personal  encounter  had  ensued.  Dr. 
Cramp  had  now  ridden  thirty  miles  to  hear 
the  speech  of  his  distinguished  friend.  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  seen  him  ride  up,  asked  in  the 
.  midst  of  his  speech,  «Is  Dr.  Crump  here?" 
Whereupon  Dr.  Omnp  rushed  forward,  min- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd,  not  even  tak- 
ing time  to  pull  otf  his  spurs  or  his  leggings, 
and  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Randolph  not  only 
refused  to  take  it,  but  began  to  berate  him 
violently,  and  referring  to  the  difficulty  with 
Moore,  said;  m  If  you  had  only  thrown  your 
horsewhip* at  him  I  could  forgive  yon;  but 
you  did  n't  even  do  fhaf.» 

While  Dr.  Crump  was  speaking  in  reply, 
Randolph,  who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Bouldin,  whispered  loud  enough  for  the 
speaker  to  hear  him:  « Did  you  ever  hear  a 
man  speak  ao?  You  and  i  can't  speak  in  that 
manserj  Dr.  Crump  was,  tndelad,  a  good 
speaker;  but  Mr.  Randolph's  only  object  w  as 
to  embarrass  him.  Presently  he  remarked: 
«Tbis  has  gone  far  enough.  I  can't  bandy 
epithets  with  you;  1 11  fight  you.»  At  this 
Dr.  Crump  left  the  stand,  and  said  no  more. 

Kandul{)h  was  an  old  man,  weak  and  feeble, 
in  fact  looking  like  a  mere  shadow,  and  a 
personal  encounter  was  out  of  the  question. 

During  this  memorable  speech,  which  Mr. 
Floomoy  said  occupied  about  four  hours  in 
ite  delivery,  Randolph,  addresBing  himself  to 
the  crowd  before  him,  said: 

Wkile  I  v\  aa  in  Russia  uiauy  of  you,  like 
my  nef^roes,  thinking  that  I  would  never  re- 
turn, took  advantage  of  niy  abst^uce  and  made 
remarks  about  me  which  you  would  not  dare 
to  iiiilk*'  lu  tVuf  my  tVicf.  tf  you  had  made  the 
remarks  you  did  iu  hearing  o£  my  old  doable- 
jointed  mend  Womaok,  he  would  have  ve- 
sented  it;  but  you  wer»  afimid  to  let  him  hear 
you. 


Mr.  Womack  was  a  leading  man  in  his  part 
of  the  county. 

When  Mr.  Randolph  was  opposed  l)y  Mr. 
Eppes,  who  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  son-in-law, 
the  whole  power  of  the  administration  was 
brought  to  bear  against  him.  He  had  been 
♦  x -f  t  lingly  severe  upon  his  opponent  at  the 
Buckingham  court;  some  of  bis  friends  coun- 
seled moderation;  the  excitement  was  great, 
and  serious  consequences  were  apprehended. 
Mr.  Randolph  told  the  sheriff  to  make  a  proc- 
lamation that  he  would  address  the  people. 
An  immense  throng  gathered  about  the  stand. 
He  stood  for  several  moments  surveying  the 
crowd,  not  a  feature  of  hisj'ace  changing. 
After  a  painful  suspense  he  began  with  the 
following  remark,  which  has  freiincntly  been 
in  print: 

« When  I  was  a  boy  my  mother  taught  me 
that  the  fear  of  God  was  the  begmning  of 

wisdom:  since  I  became  a  man  I  have  found 
out  that  the  fear  of  man  was  the  consunuua- 
tion  of  folly." 

He  then  made  a  fiery  onslaught  upon  his 
opponent;  instead  of  moderating,  he  was  more 
severe  than  he  had  been  before. 

That  mombng  he  witnessed  a  scene  which 
his  fertile  mind  immediately  turned  to  ac- 
count. A  man  named  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  the  penitentiary.  All  his  relatives 
twing  supporters  of  Bfir.  Eppes,  he  premmed 
to  approach  him  and  speak  to  him;  and  Mr. 
Eppes  gave  him  his  hand.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Randolph  thus  alluded  to  this:  «  Why  did  you 
import  a  man  to  run  against  me— a  man 
whom  I  have  seen  this  very  morning  cheek 
by  jowl  with  a  penitentiary  convict?* 

liu'.  Flonmoy  thought  Afr.  Kandolph's  capa- 
city for  business  wonderful.  He  remembered 
distinctly  hearing  him  state,  in  a  public 
speech  he  made  at  Prince  Edward  Court- 
house, that  the  estate  which  he  inherited  was 
mortgaged  for  « nineteen  sliillings  and  six- 
pence in  the  pound  of  its  value.**  *  Now/  said 
he,  « I  hold  in  my  pocket  a  receipt  for  the 
last  payment,  and  I  w  ould  not  give  it  for  a 
diploma  from  IIamj)den  Sidney  College  and 
the  L  jiion  Theological  tjeminary  to  bwt," 

Judge  William  Leigh  and  Mr.  William 
Banks,  a  talented  lawyer  of  Halifax,  were 
once  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Randolph.  They  used  to 
make  Roanoke  their  regular  stopping-place 
on  their  way  to  the  Charlotte  court.  It  was 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  very 
much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
.Mr.  Banks  told  Mr.  Flonmoy  tltat  one  morn- 
ing when  they  were  at  prayers,  Mr.  Randolph 
having  read  in  his  inimitable  style  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible,  and  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
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prayer,  two  little  boys  came  stealthily  down- 
Stafanon  their  way  into  the  room.  He  stopped 
praying  and.  pointing  to  the  boys,  told  them  to 
go  back.  Since  they  did  not  get  in  in  time,  they 
shonld  not  come  then,  diBtarbini;  the  congre- 
gation. The  congreg^ition  was  composed  of 
Leigh  and  Banks! 

Mr.  Flournoy  relates  a  little  incident  which 
happened  during  the  election  of  members  to 
the  convp'ition  of  1829,  .showing  that  Mr. 
Kandolpb  knew  almost  everybody  in  his  con- 
gressional district.  All  day  long  the  TOten 
had  been  arriving  at  Prince  EJdward  Court- 
house, crying  in  a  loud  voice,  as  their  names 
were  entered^  « Randolph,  Leigh,  Venable.* 
At  length  a  man  came  forward  and  voted  for 
Banks,  Bnicp,  and  Tarrington. 

«Who  is  that?)*  inquired  Mr.  Randolph. 

« Mr.  Beasley,*  responded  some  one  m  the 
crowd. 

«Ah,  yes,*  said  Mr.  Randolph:  "the  old 
one-eyed  sleigh-maker  who  lives  on  Sandy 
(>eek!» 

This  remark  was  made  to  f^  tcr  others 
from  casting  their  votes  against  him. 

The  liev.  John  T.  Clark  said  in  the  notes 
fimiahed  to  the  writw: 

My  interaourse  witli  yir.  Randotpht  duriiig 

the  last  two  years  of  UL^  MfV>,  cxcrtpn  a  prrma- 
ncnt  influence  over  me,  and  ^ave  me  great  en- 
eouragemcnt  to  persevere  in  my  purpose  to 
devote  myaelC  to  the  Chriatiao  ministrpr.  Mr. 
Randolph  and  my  &tlier  differed  m  widely  as 
possible  in  thi-ir  jxilitical  opiniou.s ;  and  al- 
though for  a  .short  time  the  former  syiu^ja- 
thized  with  the  Federalists  in  their  opposition 
to  the  War  of  1S12,  yet  he  Ticver  ideiititifd 
himself  with  their  party.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  his  old  political  asso- 
ciates, while  iny  father  oontinned  to  the  end 
of  life  a  seolooii  and  eonsisitent  Federalist 
After  his  death  Mr.  Randolph  was  very  con- 
siderate of  my  mother's  sitimtion  and  feelings, 
often  sending  her  in  the  most  delieate  way  some 
little  rarity,  like  fish  <tr  fruit  or  preservps,  and 
Hi>kijig  iu  return  mniv  little  favor:  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  her  character  ana  habits,  he 
always  askwl  something  whioh  he  knew  she 
wonld  be  glad  to  aend,  and  whieh,  from  her 
reputation  as  an  elcpint  housewife,  he  kneu- 
also  would  come  tu  liim  with  the  nicest  and 
most  tempting  preparation.  In  thb  way  he 
made  the  interchange  light  and  pleasant  to 
both.  But  these  attentions  as  well  as  Ids  visits 
liad  become  gradually  less  frequent,  so  that 
when  I  came  home  from  school^  although  kind 
feelings  ensted,  there  wss  bnt  hide  tnteroooree 
between  the  families.  It  was  therefor©  with 
gome  siupriso  that  one  morning  I  received 
a  small  package  of  reUgioos  books  from  Mr. 


Randolph,  with  a  cordial  invitatiOB  to  come 

to  see  hmi.  This  1  did  immediately,  and  when 
I  reached  his  house  I  met  with  the  most  hearty 
reception,  and  found  that  the  reason  he  had 
sent  for  me  was  that  be  had  heard  ol  my  par- 
pose  to  ''take  ovden,"  as  he  a]wa3r8  spolra  of 
my  entering  the  raini.<4r>';  and  to  eneounatT'^ 
me  in  doin^f  so,  and  to  give  me  hi.'^  advice  as 
to  my  studies  and  cfnme  of  reading.  ...  He 
took  me  to  his  lihmry  and  pointed  out  hts 
favorite  authors,  at  the  same  time  making  n- 
marks  and  criticisms  on  them;  occasionally 
reading,  particolariy  txom  Milton,  or  quoting 
from  Soatii  and  Bunco. 

After  going  through  bis  lihrary  in  tliis  ^ur. 
he  then  offered  me  the  use  of  any  book  he  had^ 
and  urged  upon  me  the  acceptance  as  a  pres- 
ent of  several  valiiahle  theological  works,  •ray- 
ing that  he  was,  now  old,  and  that  they  would 
be  of  no  more  use  to  him,  and  teUing  me  how 
valualde  they  would  be  to  me.  Before  nnr 
▼iMt  was  over  he  became  so  much  interarted* 

and  his reli prions  feelings  were  soinueli  arous*-d. 
that  he  took  down  a  prayer-book,  and  both  of 
us  taking  seats,  he  reud  the  litany.  At  nmny 
of  tlie  petitions  he  wonld  pause,  and  remnrk- 
ing  ou  Ihem,  he  directed  me  bow  tu  read  them. 
On  one  petition  in  particular — *'  By  thy  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross  and  passioa, 
by  thy  precious  deatn  and  bnrial,  by  thy  glo- 
riou.s  re.surreetion  and  ascension,  anil  hy 
coming  of  the  Holy  (ihost.  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us  "  —lie  commented  at  much  length,  telling  in 
his  own  emphatic  language — the  nrtlentia  rtrha, 
which  he  said  himself  was  eloquence  —  how 
this  wonderful  petition  always  affected  him; 
while  it  lifted  his  thoughts  and  heart  to 
heaven,  yet  with  what  tmlemn  and  almost  ter- 
ri6e  feehngs  it  filled  liis  mind  wlieii  he  thiis 
called  over  in  prayer  to  Ci<»d  the  account  of  oor 
Saviour's  sufferings  for  us.  In  t  ids  way  he  spent 
ne-trly  the  entire  day,  and  before  |Mirting  he  re- 
nniided  me  that  the  *'  old  church  ^  needed  prop- 
ping, and  he  said  I  could  do  it. 

The  reader  cam  easily  undentond  how  a 
young  man  would  ftsel  at  soeh  eneonragetneot 
and  advic(^  from  one  s<>  capable  of  vrivirii: 
them.  From  that  time,  lor  the  two  short  >  ears> 
that  he  lived,  whenever  he  was  at  Roanoke 
his  house  was  always  open  to  me.  his  lil.rrsri- 
at  my  command,  and  he  ever  ready  to  talk  wilij 
me  and  encourage  and  advise  me.  Never  did 
he  say  an  imkind  word  to  me ;  but  on  the  mmb- 
trary,  ever^'thing  he  said  to  me  was  kind  and 
oftentimes compunientary.  So  that,  whatever 
otliers  may  say  of  him,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults  to  others,  I  have  no  feelings 
towards  him  bnt  of  kindness  and  revereneeb 

These  fragments  of  his  life  reinforce  the 

vast  amount  of  matter  wliich  has  heretofore 
been  published  about  Mr.  Randolph,  in  show- 
ing that  he  was  indeed  «  a  phenomenon  atuoog 
men** 

/^owftotoft  Bmiidnt, 
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§^3|ipj|N  t  lw'  larf^e  parlor  of  a  rich  mon- 
^^^^  astery,  hung  with  old  tapestries, 
in  front  of  the  montimental  man- 
BwMyi  telpiece  in  carved  granite,  a  repast 
is  spread  on  a  cloth  of  heavy  fi^uipure.  On 
each  side,  facing  each  other,  are  two  guestii 
comfortably  seated  in  large  arm-chairs. 

The  one,  very  tall,  heavily  built,  high-col- 
ored, with  bald  head  and  bushy  eyebrows,  is 
of  8  jovial  character  and  aangoine  tempera- 
nient.  lie  wears  the  costume  of  the  Trini- 
tarian order,  and  the  five-pointed  black  satin 
bonnet.  The  other,  entirely  different  from 
the  firsts  small,  scant,  wiUi  a  yellow  skin, 
long  gray  hair,  and  sinewy,  ner^'ous  hands, 
has  every  appearance  of  a  bilious  h^ochon- 
driac  He  is  dressed  in  the  scarlet  cassock  of 
a  cardinal,  with  the  four-winged  biretta. 

The  d^euner  is  about  over.  All  that  re- 
mains on  the  table  is  a  half-demolished  pie 
giving  forth  a  strong  odor  of  spices,  and  a 
few  half-empty  bottles.  These  old  bottles, 
on  which  time  has  laid  robes  of  dust,— 
preserved  intact  by  the  respeetful  hand  of 
the  Brother  Cellarman,  — denote  a  repast  of 
high  taste,  copiously  and  fastidiously  washed 
down. 

The  cardinal,  raising  his  glass,  says,  «I 
drink  to  my  host,  to  my  old  friend  of  boyhood 
days,  to  liarnaby,  the  king  of  abbots.* 

« And  I,»  replies  the  monk,  « drink  to  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  to  his  Eminence  Ignatius 
of  Petrucci,  to  the  future  camerlingo!  •»  And 
setting  down  his  glass,  which  he  has  emptied 
at  a  draught,  he  continues  with  effusion: 
«  My  dear  Ignatius,  how  kind  of  yon  to  come 
over  thus  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me  in 
my  poor  convent !» 

•  Poor  convent!  The  deuce!  One  of  the 
richest  abbeys  that  exist— over  a  million  of 
revenne!  !  do  not  pity  you.  The  purple  is 
not  worth  that  much— far  from  it." 

«  Yes,  but  then  you  have  the  honors;  you 
can  aspire  to  the  tiara.» 

« Oh!  oh!  aspire  to  the  tiara!  Dream  of 
it,  perhaps.* 

«  You  deserve  it,  Ignatius.  Your  enunent 
science,  yonr  diplomatic  tact,  yonr  wide 
views,  the  austerity  of  your  life,  all  point 
you  out  as  the  choice  of  the  Conclave;  while 
I,  a  petty,  obscure  abbot*-** 


« A  petty  abbot  who  by  special  authoriza- 
tion of  St.  Peter  has  the  miter  and  the  cro- 
der.  YoQ  rank  as  a  bishop,  with  the  title  of 

<  Highness) ;  you  are  held  in  high  esteem  at 
the  Vatican,  where  your  merits  are  appre- 
ciated equally  with  mine,  if  not  more  no,  and 
you  add  to  all  that  the  rarest  of  all  virtues 
—  modesty,  narnalty,  if  you  are  no*  -nfisfied 
you  are  iiard  to  please.  When  we  were  or- 
dained, both  on  the  same  day,  we  had  the 
same  ambitions.  Startinjj;  from  the  same 
point,  we  have  sought  the  same  end,  — by 
different  paths,  it  is  true,  but  without  dis- 
tancing each  other,— and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  Still  have  to-day  the  same 
dream.» 

iAh,  my  dear  Ignatins,  always  large- 
hearted!  Could  I  complain  to  f^od  of  the 
share  he  has  given  me  when  he  bestows  a 
friend  such  as  yon  ?  To  think  that  when  we 
were  youngstei^  we  used  to  fight  over  a  bird's 
nest,  about  an  apple!  You  used  to  call  me  a 
big  coward !» 

« It  was  because  you  had  a  free  hai^  and 
sometimes  abused  your  strength.* 

«  That  is  true.  But  you  knew  how  to  re- 
venge yourself  on  the  Ay.  And  at  the  8emi> 
nary,  with  o«r  tlieolo^cal  discussions!  How 
overbearing  you  were!* 

«  And  you  as  stubborn  as  a  nmle.» 

« You  admitted  of  no  contradiction.* 

« You  would  not  have  yielded  for  an  em- 
pire." 

•  And  with  all  that,  both  convinced  that 

our  dignity  was  at  stake!  Dear  m^  how 
stupid  youngsters  are!— and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing we  were  youngsters  then.  Do  you  i  t  - 
member  our  last  quarrel,  which  caused  so 
much  scandal  that  we  came  very  near  being 
expelled  ? » 

«  Do  I  remoter  it!  As  if  it  were  yester- 
day.» 

mT  is  true,  you  never  forget  anything;.)* 
« It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  either.* 
«0h,  I— that  is  different.  1  have  leisure 
to  think  of  the  past;  and  then  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  that  I  was  humiliated,  being  in 
the  right,  at  onr  Superior's  declaring  that  I 
was  wrong.* 

«  You  maintained  an  absurdity.* 
•An  absurdity!  Iliat  is  to  say,  I  had  not 

n* 
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snflicient  argumenta.  Bat  since  then  I  have 
gathered  together  proofs  with  which  I  could 
dumfound  you.* 
«  Ah!  ahl  I  Bhould  like  to  thein.N 

*  It  is  not  iliiTu  ult;  just  wait  a  minute.* 
While  the  monk  passes  into  the  library 

contiguous  to  the  parlor,  the  cardinal,  already 
veiy  ezcitedt  spreading  himself  in  his  anii> 
chair  as  hf»  would  for  a  play,  ptishop  away 
bottles  and  phites  on  the  table  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  srmfiil  of  ▼olnmee  which  Bar> 
naby  brinj^s  liack  an*!  sets  down  in  front  of 
his  adversary.  Then,  placing  his  seat  oppo- 
site his  friend,  the  monk  begins  to  pass  him 
the  boidt8»Openeii  at  the  proper  places.  While 
the  cardinal  reads  them  liarnaby  prepares 
others  in  advance,  which  he  piles  on  the 
comer  of  the  taUe,  marking  the  pages  with 
anything  that  comes  nearest  his  hand 
knives,  forks,  or  spoons,  which  remain  fixed 
in  the  edgee  of  the  folios. 

At  the  same  time  the  discussion  begins, 
calmly  enough;  then  it  grows  bitter,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  vehement. 

•  Error!  Heresy! »  cries  the  cardinal,  in- 
terrupting his  reaiiin^^  pvc-ry  minute,  while 
clasping  his  tingers  as  if  to  clutch  the  demon, 
and  lifting  up  his  arms  with  great  gestures 
of  exorcism. 

The  altbot,  all  the  while  piling;  up  the 
books  in  confusion,  ujiJ  already  very  hot,  re- 
torts, « Incredulity!  Bad  faith!  Despotism!)* 
and,  finally  turninij  round  his  arm-chair,  he 
jumps  up,  taking  great  strides,  his  face  crim- 
son, his  calotte  awry. 

«So  you  deny  tlie  evidence,  as  usual?" 

«  Where  is  your  evidence  ?  You  bring  me 
a  lot  of  rhapsodies  gathered  together  by  in- 
famous falsifiers,  or  else  suggested  to  imbe- 
ciles liy  Satan  himself,  and  you  believe  it  all 
to  be  gospel  truth.» 

•I  believe  the  fatihers  of  the  church.* 

«The  fathers  of  the  church— of  the  chureh 
which  was  only  conceived  after  them!  They 
could  not,  therefore,  know  anything  about  it, 
or  else  their  writings  are  apocryphal.* 


« Apocryphal  — the  letter  of  my  patiOD 
saint,  Barnaby!  Would  you  dare  say  so?* 

«Yes,  sir,  apocryphal— or  at  least  con- 
tested.* 

» Contested— the  Epistle  of  Bamabas,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul!* 

« Yes,  sir,  and  justly  so,  because  it  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.* 

«  Well,  sir,  St.  I'anI  is  not  God  himself,* 

« is  or  your  patron  Bamabas  either  Ji 

«  He  is  nearer  to  hhn  than  your  Ignatins 
Loyola,  an  intrit;iier.'> 

« An  intri  -»  The  cardinal,  becoming  sud- 
denly pale,  and  pushing  back  the  table,  draws 
himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  small  per- 
son,  and  in  a  voice  treniltlin^r  with  rajre  cries 
out: «  Sir  Abbot,  mitered  and  croziered  though 
you  be,  do  not  touch  this  giant!  It  is  truly 
pitiable  to  see  this  bishop  by  indulgence  at- 
tack one  of  the  lights  of  the  church,  who,  like 
a  beacon  enlightening  the  w<Mrld  for  three 
centuries  past,  points  out  to  the  wayward 
the  way  to  salvation.* 

«A  light  of  the  church?  Ah!  yes,  like  that 
one  there,  hanging  on  the  wall,  a  blindlantem, 
fit  onlyto  guideconspirators  in  dark  caverns.* 

M  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  he  who  has 
fought  against  conspirators.  Decidedly  yonr 
Highness's  ignorance  has  no  bounds.* 

« Ray  the  word,  say  it— I  own  it,  I  prefer 
to  bray  rather  than  to  lie.* 

«  Bnty  unfortunate  being;  it  is  a  falsehood 
yon  are  maintaining;  you  are  steeped  in  her- 
esy; your  Highness,  if  we  listened  to  it,  it 
would  lead  us  straight  into  a  new  schism.* 

«  A  schism?  So  be  it!  At  least  your  Emi- 
nence will  find  therein  the  joys  of  separation.* 

And  the  two  adversaries,  with  one  impulse, 
falling  furiously  into  their  arm-chairs,  re- 
main seated  back  to  back  without  spealdng 
another  word. 

Ob,  gentlemen!  Two  venerated  prelates — 
two  friends!  If  an  artist,  liftinjx  up  the  cor- 
ner of  a  curtain,  should  see  this  scene,  and 
then  think  of  reproducing  it,  what  a  sad 
eoounple  yon  would  set! 


THE  REPRIMAKD. 

THERE  is  not  in  all  Andalusia  anything  so  he  is  expert  in  all  things,  and,  what  is  un- 

pict  iiresque  as  the  smart  little  town  of —  usual,  is  an  expert  consulted  and  listened  to 

but  why  name  it?  by  all.  And  if  you  only  knew  where  to  go, 

In  this  happy  city  lives  a  venerable  abbe,  you  could  no  doubt  find  the  good  abb6  still 

learned,  charitable,  and  as  good  a  fellow  as  installed  on  his  terrace,  in  a  large  tapestry 

any  of  his  compatriots.  He  nurses  the  sick,  chair,  taking  his  chocolate,  under  the  shade 

consoles  the  afflicted,  settles  all  disputes,  of  a  secular  lilac-tree, 
cures  the  vines,  tastM  the  vintages;  in  fact,     Hither  come  to  him  every  day,  each  in 
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turn,  the  pleaders,  the  vine-drosser?,  and 
the  pretty  peni Lenta  appearing  beforu  their 
judges.  (Judges  is  here  writien  in  the  plural 
because,  independently  of  the  abbe,  his  cat 
Minos  is  present  at  all  the  hearings.)  It  should 
be  owned  that  be  sleeps  nearly  all  the  time; 
irat  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  render- 
ing  decisions  worthy  of  Solomon.  It  happens 
thus.  When  the  pleadings  last  lung  with- 
out any  light  being  thrown  on  the  debates, 
when  tiie  vines  are  attacked  by  an  unknown 
disease,  when  the  sins  of  penitents  become 
too  disquieting— in  fact,  every  time  the  judge 
does  not  wish  to  compromise  hhnself  by  pro- 
nouncing  judfiment,  he  turns  toward  the  ani- 
mal and  says,  «  Well,  what  do  you*,  think  of 
it,  Minos? »  Minos  never  replies.  Then  the 
abb6  continues  in  solemn  tones, « I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Minos.»  It  is  invariable, 
final,  unanswerable.  Every  one  knows  that 
it  is  a  dismissal,  and  accepts  it  under  a  form 
which  is  not  mortifyin;:  as  coniinp^  from  an  un- 
thinking animal  which  is,  moreover,  asleep. 

Thus  Dona  Pilar,  being  in  turn  on  the  bench 
with  her  daughter,  was  Kesticnlating',  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  vocifenitin*?.  reproachinp:.  and 
making  the  terrace  and  the  surrounding  roofs 
resouiS  with  her  bursts  of  anger— so  much 
so  that  Minos  opened  his  eyes  for  an  inf^tant. 

«  Yes,  Monsieur  rAbbe.i*  she  was  saying, 
out  of  breath;  uthis  is  what  she  has  done! 
And  withal  she  appears  so  modest  that  one 
would  absolve  her  without  confession,  Uh. 
before  you  she  casts  down  her  eyes,  the  sly 
one!  She  is  too  much  ai^id  that  you  would 
read  her  sins  in  them,  the  bad  And  she 
is  my  daughter— mine— Dona  Pilar,  whose 
piety  is  an  example  to  the  town!  Mon.sieur 
i'Abbe,  that  child  will  drive  me  mad!  Pun- 
ish her;  lock  her  up;  she  is  wicked.  Monsieur 
r.\bbe,  1  give  her  to  you." 

During  this  violent  diatribe  the  kind  judge 
was  trying  to  assume  a  severe  countenance 
He  kept  opening  and  abutting  his  snuff-box 


and  takinjx  pineh  after  pinch,  which  always 
denoted  with  him  a  state  of  great  perplexity. 
Sev^l  times  during  the  long  story  of  the 
pranks  of  Miss  Maria  he  pursed  up  his  lips 
and  opened  his  eyes  wide,  uttering  an  «nh! 
oh!»  which  he  tried  to  express  indignantly. 
Once,  even,  he  bad  said,  «It  is  serious— very 
serious.*  But  when  Dotia  Pilar  stopped  at 
last  he  was  compelled  to  speak  out  in  a  less 
laconic  way,  and  that  was  even  more  serious. 

He  hesitoted,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuiT.  Then 
he  said:  «A  penance?  A  i>enance?  I  must  have 
one;  I  am  trying  to  think  of  a  chastise- 
ment in  keeping  vith  the  sin— a  punishment 
cominj:  from  God  himself.  Exactly!  T  ju.st 
recall  that  a  long  time  ago,— about  twenty 
years,  1  believe, — a  young  culprit  came  and  sat 
before  me  on  that  very  bench,  there,  where 
you  are.  She  was  pretty,  elegant,  coquettish, 
as  you  were  at  sixteen.  Dona  Pilar.* 

Doiia  Pilar,  already  a  little  puxded  by  this 
openint^  speecli,  not  knowing:  whether  to  smile 
or  not,  murmured,  « Monsieur  I'Abbe! » 

«  Besides,  it  is  while  looking  at  Maria  that 
this  recollection  comes  back  to  me;  for  she* 
is  so  like  my  little  sinner  of  old  tliat  1  mij^hl 
almost  think  I  was  looking  at  her  now.  The 
same  figure,  the  same  m^est  and  contrite 
air,  the  same  little  pout,  and,  what  is  strange^ 
the  same  failing!* 

Doiia  Pilar  no  longor  wore  a  smile,  but 

u  rm  ured  with  an  im^oring  look, «  Monsieur 
I'Abbe  In 

He  made  a  sign,  as  much  as  to  say,  «  Fear 
not;  I  shall  not  name  her,»  and  continued 

with  severity:  « It  is  sufficient  that  you  know 
of  whom  1  speak.  I  said  to  her  at  the  time: 
<  My  child,  if  you  continue  you  will  drive 
your  parents  to  despair.  Fear,  th^  that 
heaven  in  its  wath  may  give  you  one  day  a 
daughter  like  yourself.)  By  threatening  Maria 
to-day  with  a  simihir  m^ortune,  do  you  iK>t 
think  it  would  lie  a  sufficient  penance.  Dona 
Pilar?  And  you— what  do  you  think,  Minos?  » 


THE  roll-call  AFTER  THE  PILLAGK 

THEY  had  come  from  over  the  hills,  like  an  As  for  the  unfortunate  militiamen,  who  had 

irruption  of  barbarians,  massacring  and  both  honor  and  courage  because  they  were 

ravaging  everything  in  their  path.  fighting  for  the  sake  of  their  wives,  their 

An  army  eomiiosed  of  mercenary  troops  children,  and  their  homes,  they  woiiM  r  it 

and  militia  raised  in  cities  tried  to  stem  the  give  way,  and  were  soon  outflanked,  sur- 

invasion,  but,  being  overthrown  in  the  first  rounded,  crushed  by  numbers, 

encounter,  the  broken  battalions  were  soon  Then  began  the  horrible  botchery.  The 

routed  after  a  semblance  of  combat,  and  a  time-hardi'iied  soldiers,  clad  in  annor,  assas- 

few  soldiers  alone,  taking  advantage  of  the  sins  by  profession,  fell  upon  this  liock  of  al- 

confusion,  were  aUe  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  roost  d^enseleas  dtisens,  like  botchers  in  a 
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Blattfchtw-boos^  Iiacking  and  hewing,  cleav- 
ing, slashing,  running  them  throagh.  Pikes, 
hnlhcnis,  cutlasses,  partizana,  eztinguiahed  in 

biocxl  the  gleam  of  steel. 

After  this  memorable  battle  the  conquer- 
ing brigands  inv;i<li>il  thv  rural  districts 
freely;  their  greedy  bands  descended  into 
fertile  valleys,  spreading  terror  everywhere^ 
and  the  entire  region,  having  no  defenders 
left,  was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

As  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  fam- 
ous bands  of  highwaymen,  freebooters,  cnt- 
throata,  and  banditti  infef^teil  the  country, 
the  roads  were  full  of  marauders  with  sin- 
ister faces,— footpads,  tramps,  pickpockets, 
thieves,  plunderers,— all  laden  with  spoils. 

In  the  burned  cities,  leaguers,  bullies,  tilt- 
ers,  black  with  smoke,  covered  with  SLshes 
and  dust  still  clotte<l  with  blood,  carrying 
steel  and  fire,  wandered  amid  the  rubbish, 
boundiQ£  like  ferocious  tigers,  unsatiated 
demons,  ever  seeking  fresh  victories. 

All  the  scum  arc  in  a  merry  mood;  jovial 
fellows,  gay  old  dotards,  drunkards,  topers. 
*  debauchees,  roasting  flesh  and  fowl,  knocking 
in  wine^Msks,  feasting  among  the  smoking 
ruins,  and  at  ni;:jhtfall  as  drunk  as  pi^s, 
noisy,  boasting,  brawling.  Already  big  block 
erows  and  vultures  dtde  in  clouds  in  the 
darkened  sky,  and  in  the  furrows  soaked 
with  filth  tluTc  springs  up  slowly  the  germ 
of  the  great  scourge  which  will  nmke  this  a 
wilderness— Peetilence! 

Neverthe!«'S.s,  on  all  sides  loud  tnimpot^ 
blasts  have  sounded,  and  the  officers  are 
gathering  their  scattered  troops  to  seek 
fresh  exploits. 

Here,  in  front  of  his  assembled  company, 
Captain  .lean  Truand,  surnamed  the  Blood- 
thirsty, still  tipey,  but  straight  in  his  saddle, 
astride  a  superb  Spanish  jennet,  ])roceeds  to 
master  his  men,  while  over  there  the  ad  vaace- 
gnard  is  already  on  the  march,  carrying  away 
the  bagga^^e  and  spoils. 

The  lieutenant,  with  muster-roll  in  hand, 
calls  out,  «Don  Alvarez  uf  Alcantara! » 

«  Present!*  answers  the  head  of  the  file,a  tall 
fellow  of  proud  and  manly  bearing.  He  car- 
ries on  his  shoulder  a  heavy  harquebus,  and  at 
the  wust,  among  the  folds  of  a  brilliant  scarf, 
together  with  pistol,  bullet-bag,  and  priming- 
horn,  there  is  a  duck  hanging  by  the  neck. 

« Bravo!"  says  Jean  Truand  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  husky  through  excessea.  «The 
trophy  is  worthy  of  a  grand  seigneur.  It  is 


on  the  water,  it  appears,  that  you  seek  your 
foes?  One  can  see  that  you  have  Served  OD 
the  galleys  of  his  Majesty.** 

The  solditr  accepts  the  insult,  unmoved  in 
appearance;  for  an  instant  his  wicked  eye 
gleams,  tlu-n  dies  out  in  the  shadow  of  a 
frown.  Answering  back  to  the  captain  means 
death.  They  all  know  it,  yet  nobody  dareft  to 
laugh.  The  lieutenant  posses  on  to  the  next 
name. 

«Fra  Angelo!" 

"Present!*  says  a  thin  and  high-pitched 
voice  from  beneath  the  brim  of  a  big  felt 
hat,  placed  like  a  black  extinguisher  on  a 
long,  black  body. 

«Odsbud!»  continued  the  same  croaking 
voice:  «frater  tern'l«ni-i,  are  you  so  dazed  by 
drink  as  to  forget  uii  prudence?  When  the 
devil  turns  hermit  he  takes  care  that  the  end 
of  his  tail  does  not  hang  below  his  robe,  and 
your  cloak  shows  up  the  muzssle  of  a  blunder- 
buss which  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  a 
timid  pilgrim.» 

Fra  Angelo,  ordinarily,  is  not  partial  to 
jokes,  but  he  »ioes  not  flinch,  and  the  roll-call 
continues: « Zamacols,  the  BiscajanU 

« Present! 

«  Van  Clootens! » 

«  Present! » 

«  Tourpendille !  Tourpendille ! » 

A  hand  goes  up  in  the  rank,  and  there 
is  heard,  «  Vacancy  to  the  left,»  while  a  few 
paces  aw-ay  a  voice  shouts  out,  « Tourpen- 
dille— dead  drunk  on  the  field  of  honor!* 

Where  do  all  these  wandering  adventurers, 
this  assemblage  of  swaggerers  dressed  in 
eatt-oflt  clothing  and  incongruous  armor, 
come  from?  No  one  knows.  The  type  may 
reveal  the  race,  the  accent  indicate  the  lan- 
guage, the  name  determine  the  country,  the 
sword,  like  the  Spanish  broadsword,  the 
Scotch  claymore,  the  .Swiss  double-handed 
sword,  the  Italiui  rapier,  may  also  fix  the 
place  of  origin;  but  types  are  blended,  ac- 
cents are  acquired  or  lost  with  time,  names 
are  borrowed,  swords  are  stolen,  and  out  of 
all  these  bandits  there  are  few  who  know  or 
would  tell  where  they  were  bom. 

Yet  all  these  outcasts,  hired  bravos,  eager 
to  serve  their  master,  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
powerful  monarch.  They  march  unfolding  the 
royal  standard  in  their  front,  and  Clio,  the 
muse  of  history,  has  just  inscribed  a  fresh 
victory  where  the  kin^s  troops  have  covered 
tbemselves  with  gloiy  j 

J.  G.  Vibcrt. 
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I  MAS  the  older  had  not  a  his  father  and  mother,  and  near  his  daughter 

few  points  of  resemblance  Mme.  Petal,  his  grandfather  the  innkeeper 

to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  Labouret,  and  a  mimber  of  other  relatiyea 

could  not  help  running  into  on  the  natemal  side. 

d<-lit.givingalni.s  largely  to  The  genius  of  the  race  inhabiting  the  Va- 
t'Vt  ry  one  who  demanded  lois  ia  humane  and  gentle  and  temperate  in  its 
them  without  stopping  to  highestmamfestatioiis.  La Fert6-Milon, where 
iii(|uire  whether  the  men-  Racine  was  horn,  and  Chateau-Thierry,  the 
dicant  were  an  impostor  or  an  honest  man,  place  of  La  Fontaine's  nativity,  are  in  the 
bttng  a  prey  to  sharp  dealers  and  panntes,  same  region  as  VillerB-Cotterets.  The  sobri- 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  lie  was  also  ety  of  intellect  which  is  a  Valoisian  quality 
boastful,  from  a  fear  of  being  forgotten  or  un-  greatly  toned  down  the  African  exuberance 
derrated,  though  without  a  grain  of  envy  in  of  Dumas.  He  bad  tropical  prolilicness,  bat 
his  genial  soni;  was  fond  of  the  excitement  the  savor  of  his  literary  works  was  delicate 
and  adventures  of  the  old-fashioned  modes  of  and  essentially  French.  He  was  always  natu- 
traveling;  and  had  an  undying  love  for  the  ral,  animated,  sparkling,  and  original,  and 
place  in  which  he  spent  his  youth.  Through-  took  as  much  pleasure  in  narrating  as  his 
out  his  long  and  varied  literary  career  he  readers  took  in  following  his  narratives, 
nursed  the  hope  of  ending  his  days  in  the  When  we  think  of  the  historical  period  which 
forest-girdled  town  of  Villers-Cotterets,  in  opened  just  after  his  father,  Comte  Davy  de 
the  ancient  province  of  Valois,  where  he  was  la  Pailleterie,  son  of  the  marquis  of  that  title 
born  and  reared.  If  ever  the  thought  of  sav-  and  Louise  Pumas,  a  colored  woman  of  Santo 
ing  any  of  his  earnings  traversed  his  brain,  Domingo,  enlisted  under  his  mother's  name, 
the  father  to  it  was  m  lifelong  desire  •  to  and  the  epic  events  In  wtuch  he  was  an  actor, 
there  return,  and  die  at  home  at  lastJi  He  we  can  understand  his  son  related  the 
often  talked  of  buying,  when  he  had  the  means,  prodigious  adventures  of  «1>08  Trois  Mous- 
the  house  in  the  Hue  de  Lormier  in  which  he  quetaires »  as  if  they  were  ordinary  events, 
was  bom  as  day  dawned  on  a  July  morning,  General  Damas  was  bom  in  1762,  near  Gape 
in  the  second  year  of  this  century.  Villera-  Rose,  in  Santo  Domingo.  Whether  his  mo- 
Cotterets  was  written  on  his  heart,  and  re-  ther  was  negro  or  mulatto  is  not  known;  but 
acted  on  most  of  his  after-life  impressions,  as  the  marquis  was  so  greatly  attached  to 
When  he  revisit  il  the  town  he  was  lionized  her  that  the  island  became  unendurable 
by  great  and  small,  and  found  that  boyish  when  he  lost  her,  she  had  probably  that  gift 
escapades  and  venial  sins  of  adolescence  of  beauty  which  often  distinguishes  colored 
were  still  held  in  kindly  remembrance  by  the  women.  Their  child  grew  up  to  be  a  remark- 
old  folks.  Dumas  was  a  man  of  warm  and  ably  hand.some  man,  with  straight  features, 
ready  sympathies,  jovial  of  temperament,  and  eyes  as  soft  as  velvet,  a  brown  skin,  laughing 
sparkling  with  ready  wit.  His  impressions  mouth,  white,  even  teeth,  a  strong  neck,  pow- 
wwe  vivacious,  the  fountains  were  near  his  erful  chest  and  shoulders,  and  hands  and  feet 
eyes,  and  after  laughing  and  crying,  or  rather  of  such  aristocratic  smallness  that  he  could 
blubbering,  for  sheer  joy  at  the  welcome  he  wear  the  gloves  and  slippers  of  a  woman, 
received^  he  lent  himself  to  convivial  dem-  He  had  FVench  sensibility  and  bravery,  wliich, 
oust  rations,  and  delighted  all  who  sat  down  with  his  licrculean  strength  and  address  in 
with  him  at  table  by  his  high  spirits  and  the  using  arms,  made  him  redoubtable  on  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation.  field  of  battle  and  as  a  duelist. 

The  works  of  Dumas  the  elder  teem  with  The  disposition  of  ( .eneral  Dumaa  had 
his  early  reminiscences.  Some  of  them  glow  many  .African  sides.  His  heart  was  impet- 
often  with  the  local  color  of  the  sylvan  neigh-  uous  and  warm,  his  will  inconstant,  and  he 
borhood  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  It  was  seldom  troubled  himself  about  the  fatore. 
also  his  persistent  wish  to  be  buricil  in  the  Ilrought  u])  without  religion,  all  those  de- 
pretty  cemetery,  more  rustic  than  urban,  of  votional  instincts  which  he  inherited  from 
Villers-Cotterets.  There  he  now  lies  beside  the  Dark  Continent  ran  in  the  direction  of 
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the  Republic  when  it  was  proclaimed,  and 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte  in 
Ej^ypt.  The  childish  j^uilelessneas  of  his  char- 
acter placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  intriguers, 
and  disabled  him  from  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  military  prowess,  quickness,  and  divina- 
tion. After  being  the  Horatius  Cocles  of  Na- 
poleon's first  two  Italian  campaigns,  and  fore- 
most in  the  path  of  valor  in  Egypt,  where  he 
dared  fanaticism  by  entering  a  mosque  on 
horseback  to  put  down  a  Mameluke  revolt,  he 
died  a  half-pay  general  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  leaving  an  unpensioned  widow,  whose 
heritage  was  very  slender,  and  two  children, 
one  of  whom  was  a  girl  of  ten  and  the  other  a 
boy  of  five,  who  never  forgot  his  father,  and 
kept  his  name  from  l)eing  forgotten.  The 
African  improvidence  of  the  general  was 
shown  in  his  motto,  «  Dieu  a  donne;  Dieu  don- 
nera,»  and  which  the  prodigal  son  indorsed. 
«  God,  having  given,  will  go  on  giving,*  was 


a  concluBion  dictated  by  a  fine  heart.  r,o<l  has 
continued  giving  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  the  mulatto  soldier's  posterity. 

There  was  nothing  that  had  such  a  cordial 
action  on  the  elder  Dumas  as  to  trace  the 
interventions  of  a  goo<l  Providence  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  particularly  in  the  trilling  circum- 
stances on  which  the  great  events  of  his  life 
hinged.  His  mother  had  the  Valoisian  char- 
acter. She  was  simple,  amiable,  just,  affec- 
tionate, and  of  a  tender  heart  and  soul.  In  foul 
weather  as  in  fine,  for  the  eighteen  years 
which  she  spent  at  Villers-Cotterets  after  the 
general's  death,  .she  daily  visited  his  grave. 
The  son,  when  he  was  little,  accompanied 
her,  and  became  so  attached  to  the  cemetery 
that  in  the  most  brilliant  time  of  his  man- 
hood he  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
the  prospect  of  lying  there  himself.  Mme. 
Dumas  inh'e  worshiped  her  son,  and  he  re- 
turned her  love  with  his  whole  heart,  but  was 
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too  heedless  and  unforeseeing  not  to  cause 
her  often  deep  affliction.  The  worst  heart- 
aches that  he  occasioned  were  involuntary. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  old  all  the  mothers 
in  France  were  hostile  to  IJonaparte;  hut 
when  most  of  them  expressed  their  hatred 
in  execrations,  the  general's  widow  only  wept 
and  sighed.  Shortlyaf  ter  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow she  clasped  Alexandre  to  her  breast  in  a 


Dumas's  statue  by  Carrier-Relleuse  stands 
in  the  VVdoi  de  la  Fontaine.  This  image  rests 
on  a  granite  pedestal.  It  represents  Dumas 
standing,  and  clad  in  a  loose  overcoat  such  as 
he  often  wore  in  lieu  of  a  dressing-gown. 
The  collar  of  his  shirt  is  open.  When  that 
garment  was  fastened  at  the  neck  his  brain 
was  not  at  ease,  if  he  were  working.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  therefore,  in  sitting  down  tx> 


ALEXANDRE  DI  MAS  THE  YOUNGER. 


paroxysm  of  grief.  «  What  ails  you,  mother?" 
he  asked.  « .Sly  poor  dear  child,»  she  cried, 
«  I  am  thinking  that  in  five  years  that  man  who 
h;us  taken  so  much  from  us  and  given  us  no- 
thing will  seize  you  and  send  you  to  be  killed 
on  a  field  of  battle."  «  Hut,*  as  the  novelist 
in  telling  of  this  incident  8aid,«(  ;od,in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  designs,  needed  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, and  so  forsaking  him,  the  generation 
born  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
not  delivered  over  to  the  cannon's  maw.» 


write  was  to  throw  aside  his  cravat  and  to  un- 
button his  shirt.  A  quill  pen,  with  which  he 
always  wTote  with  copperplate  regularity, 
but  with  few  marks  of  punctuation,  is  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  hand  is  placed 
on  a  pile  of  volumes,  on  the  backs  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  titles  of  his  best  works. 
The  statue  is  just  as  Dumas  looked  when, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  stood  up  at 
the  table  of  fludin,  the  marine-painter,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  justice  which  had  been 
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done  to  a  supper  which  he  cooked.  He  said: 
« I  am  no  orator  [which  was  not  the  trath], 
became  my  pen  has  left  my  tongue  so  little 
to  do.  But  if  I  could  kiss  you  all  for  leaving 
nothing  but  empty  dishes,  I  should  gladly  do 
80.  However,  as  you  are  too  irameroQB  to  be 
embraced,  pray  elect  my  gifted  neighbor  the 
Comtesse  de  I'epoli  [Alboni]  to  be  your  proxy. 
If  you  do,  I  shall  ask  her  to  sing  out  my  thanks 
in  return  for  the  fine  appreciation  you  have 
shown  of  my  culinary  talents.  ...»  Alboni 
received  the  kiss  and  sang  the  song. 

The  statnein  thePlacedelaFoirtainewas 
unveiled  early  in  the  summer  of  1885  by  Du- 
mas the  younger,  of  the  success  of  whose 
cold,  sharp  analysis  the  author  of « Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires  »  was  at  first  a  little  jealons. 
Perhaps  jealousy  is  not  the  term  to  express 
his  feeling.  He  rather  felt  like  a  person  who, 
having  given  a  brilliantiy  painted  and  gilded 
drum  to  a  child,  sees  him  break  it  up  to 
ascertain  whence  the  sound  comes.  Since 
Scheherazade  entertained  the  Sultan  during 
a  thousand  and  one  nights  with  her  tales 
there  had  never  been  such  a  story-teller,  in 
the  best  literary  sense,  as  the  elder  Dumas. 
He  had  anraeed  not  onty  France,  bat  the  rest 
of  the  novel-reading  world,  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  favor  shown  for  his 
son's  scalpel  in  1852,  when  « La  Dame  aux 
Cam^Iias »  was  a  novelty,  showed  him  that 
his  intellectual  play-toys  were  beginning  to 
satiate  the  public  palate,  and  that  until  a 
new  class  of  readers  sprang  up  th^  wonld 
be  flung  aside.  When  he  got  u.sed  to  thi.s 
painful  idea  he  became  inordinately  proud 
of  the  vogue  which  the  younger  Dumas  en- 
joyed. 

When  the  son  grew  up,  father  and  .son 
hardly  stood  in  a  paternal  and  filial  relation 
to  each  other.  They  were  not  wanting  in 
affection,  but  the  father  was  too  much  a  man 
of  instinct  to  compel  respect,  and  the  son 
was  not  prone  to  venerate  anybody  or  any- 
thing except  his  mother,  with  whoee  hard, 
self-reliant  character  he  was  in  sympathy. 
She  was  a  iiouennaise,  was  married  to  a  man 
who  ill-used  her,  left  him,  came  to  Paris  to 
support  herst'lf  with  her  needle,  and  fell  in 
with  Dumas  the  elder  when  he  was  a  clerk  em- 
ployed to  address  letters  in  the  hoosehold  of 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans  (afterAvard  Louis  Philippe). 
He  had  a  salary  of  tiftt-en  hundred  francs  a 
year  from  the  future  ( 'itizen  King,whose  reve- 
nues from  landed  estates  amounted  tofivemil- 
lion  fnincs  a  year.  The  young  woman  earned 
a  fairly  good  livelihood  by  contracting  to  sew 
for  a  ladiee'  outfitting  shop.  She  was  alone, 
and  her    >od-natured  neighbor  impured  her 
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with  sympathy.  Being  probably  descended 
from  some  Gold  Coast  ancestor,  he  was  po- 
lygamoQB,  and  did  not  seem  alive  to  the  so- 
cial  requirements  of  western  Europe  on  the 
score  of  matrimony.  He  liked  the  fair  sex, 
was  inconstant  in  love,  and  jealous  when  he 
loved.  The  Iiouennaise  grass  widow  was  intel- 
ligent, and  seriously,  indeed,  heroically,  dis- 
charged her  duties  to  their  son,  who  was 
born  in  1824.  When  she  discovered  that  her 
lover  had  a  rich  vein  of  literary  genius  she 
incited  him  to  work  with  his  pen  as  an  author, 
and  to  t&na  a  style  and  complete  Ua  edoea- 
tion  by  study. 

The  .schooling  of  the  elder  Dumas  had  been 
given  to  him  by  an  honest  and  antiquated 
priest,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  taught  a  score 
of  boys  history,  Ijatin,  and  some  (ireek  and 
arithmetic.  The  Sister  Amee  gave  him  writ- 
ing-lessons, and  he  read  whatever  came  in 
his  way.  A  good-natured  next-door  neighbor, 
Mme.  Darcourt,  whose  daughter  Eleonore 
took  compassion  on  the  orphan  boy  and  be- 
came his  second  mother,  used,  when  they 
were  both  sewing  in  the  long  evenings,  to  let 
him  amuse  himself  with  an  illustrated  edition 
of  Buffon.  The  pictures  of  beurte,  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles  awoke  curiosity,  and  while  most 
other  children  of  his  age  were  in  the  primer 
he  had  got  through  the  natural  history.  No- 
tions of  ge<^[raphy  wwe  derived  from  «Rob- 
iii.^on  Crusoe,"  and  ideas  of  sacred  history  and 
theology  from  a  magnificent  pictorial  Bible 
at  the  chfttean  of  M.  Gollard,  an  old  friend 
of  General  Dumas.  Demoustier's  «  Lettros  h 
Emilie»»  on  the  Greek  mythology,  "La  My- 
thologie  de  la  Jeunesse,*  odd  volumes  of  «  The 
Arabian  Nights,*  of  FSnelon's  works,  and  of 
Kollin's  history,  completed  his  store  of  eru- 
dition. His  great  teachers  were  nature  and 
the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed.  They  acted  on  a  brain  of  singular 
vigor  and  assimilative  capacity.  Like  Shak- 
spere,  a  part  of  hhi  education  was  obtained 
as  a  clerk  in  a  provincial  attorney's  office, 
from  which  he  wa.s  turned  out  when  not  quite 
eighteen  for  making,  without  h  ave,  an  ex- 
cursion to  Paris  and  staying  there  three  days. 

Dumas  felt  that  he  had  stuff  in  him  whic  h  in 
the  great  city  would  bring  him  to  the  top,  and 
was  enchanted  at  his  dismissal,  although  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  barest  live- 
lihood. General  Foy.  an  old  friend  of  his 
father  and  the  head  of  the  advanced  lil)erals 
in  the  Chamber,  with  whom  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  (Louis  l'hilij)pe)  was  intriguing  against 
Charles  X.,  was  appealed  to  by  the  scape- 
grace. He  asked  that  prince  to  do  him  the 
favor  of  giving  employment  to  Dumas,  who 
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was  given  the  function  of  expeditionary  clerk; 
that  18  to  flay,  clerk  to  tMteu  letters  which 

other  secretaries  wrote.  Here  he  found  his 
opening.  The  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Due 
d'Orleans  lived,  was  close  to  the  Th6Stre 
FranQais,  and  in  the  doll  seaBon  tickets  to 
see  the  plays  there  were  often  sent  to  the 
underlings  of  the  ducal  household.  Dumas 
profited  \ty  them,  and  also  by  the  theatrical 
relations  of  a  yonng  friend.  De  Lenven. 
who  had  had  some  success  as  a  dramatic  au- 
thor, and  whose  example  stimulated  Dumas 
to  tiy  his  hand  at  authorship.  In  thi.^  he  was 
encouraj^eil  by  his  chum,  who  years  later  was 
nuinager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  subse- 
qnently  bequeathed  a  brge  f  ortane  to  Dumas 
"Uie  younger.  There  was  also  another  factor 
in  the  shaping  of  Dumas's  careur.  One  of 
his  fellow-clerks  had  been  a  ^ood  deal  with 
the  Due  d'Orl^ns  in  England,  and  was  well 
versed  in  Ent^lish  literature,  which  he  thouglit 
had  then  more  vitality  than  French.  He  ad- 
vised the  undeveloped  genius  to  study  Scott 
and  Shakspere,  but  in  the  original  langnage. 
By  prodigious  industry  this  was  soon  done. 
Those  works  opened  a  new  world  to  the  sto- 
dent,  and  set  his  mind  in  a  state  of  violent 
fermentation.  In  his  garret  in  the  Place  des 
Italiens  his  greatest  expenditure  was  for  the 
lamp-oil  that  he  burned  in  familiarizinp:  him- 
self with  the  f^iants  of  English  fiction,  in 
whom  he  thought  he  had  found  models.  In 
this  he  did  himself  injustice,  for  he  never 
was  a  copyist.  Ho  and  they  had  one  common 
faculty:  to  every  mummy  that  they  found  in 
histury  and  chose  to  revive  in  a  tale  or  drama 
they  gave  life.  There  is  nothing  more  living 
than  the  male  characters  of  r)umas.  His 
women  are  more  conventional;  but  they  all 
give,  nevertheless,  the  illnsion  of  life.  Their 
personality  is  stronjjer  in  his  dramas  than 
in  his  novels,  and  the  most  tirmly  portrayed 
are  those  who  stood  well  out  in  history,  such 
as  Margaret  of  Valois,  .\nne  of  Austria,  the 
Duchess  of  '-'li-^^',  (Jueen  Christina,  Marie 
Antoinette,  or  8iniple,out8poken,  kind-hearted 
village  girls.  Of  bis  nistic  t3rpe8  there  are 
charming  specimens  in  KLaTulifie  Noire."  and 
Catherine,  the  farmer's  daughter,  in  "Ange 
Pitou.»  It  was  under  the  fresh  impulsion  of 
Scott  and  Shakspere  that  he  began  to  write 
for  the  stage.  « La  Heine  Christine."  his 
maiden  drama,  was  brought  out  at  the  Udeon, 
and  •  Henri  III.  et  sa  Conr »  at  the  FranQais. 
They  were  produced  before  he  was  twenty- 
two.  Thus  Dumas  was  earlier  afield  than 
Victor  Hugo  as  an  anthor  of  historical  and 
romantic  plays.  But  though  a  poet  in  feel- 
ing and  a  writer  of  clear»  graceful,  and  ani- 


mated  prose,  he  had  not  the  accomplishment 
of  verse.  He  was  so  rich  in  lovable  cpialities 

that  he  di.sarmed  envy;  hut  he  could  never 
command  respect,  and  did  not.  therefore,  take 
position  as  the  initiator  of  a  school.  It  may 
be  said  also  that  although  he  amused  with  an 
unflagjjinfi:  spirit,  he  did  nor  unloose  ?t'irnr 
passions  or  dive  into  the  iudden  recet^e»  of  i 
the  heart.  With  less  drivfaig  force  and  stay-  j 
injj  {lower  he  would  have  had  only  .1  j  retty  , 
talent;  but  with  his  sustained  gaiety,  inven- 
tion, and  unaffected  literary  graces  he  was 
unique.  He  was  greatly  afraid  when  he  was 
dying  that  his  fame  would  die  with  him;  bitt  as 
long  as  the  French  tongue  lives  and  mankind 
wants  easily  digested  and  arousing  books  to 
read  his  works  wiW  be  repuldished. 

I  did  not  meet  the  elder  Duma.s  until  he 
was  on  the  wane,  but  was  acquainted  with 
him  before  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Ad;ih  Lsaacs  Menken.  When  young,  his  hair 
was  fair,  then  dark,  but  when  I  saw  him  it  was 
gray,  and  in  texture  lees  woolly  than  the 
nepro's.  His  lips  were  thick,  and  exten(i»-d 
from  ear  to  ear  when  he  laughed,  and  his 
teeth  were  uneven  and  set  aput  froin  ench 
other.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  nose 
was  straipjht.  It  was.  however,  lumpy,  with 
wide,  strongly  marked,  and  (juiverinf^  nostrils. 
To  the  pride  of  life  he  was  insensilde.  But 
he  was  a  slave  of  the  flesh,  thoujjh  in  a  titful 
way;  and  the  never-ending  pressure  of  credi- 
tors obliged  him  to  react  against  his  con- 
viviality. One  saw  that  he  was  a  force  of 
nature  and  a  child  of  nature.  His  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  his  singularly  acute  though 
good-natured  blue  eyes,  alone  indicated  blood 
derived  from  a  lonp  line  of  civilized  Xorthem 
ancestors.  There  were  traces  of  Africa  in 
his  speech.  His  hiugh  was  a  guffaw,  but  its 
hilarity  was  contapnous.  When  a  case  of  suf- 
fering was  made  known  to  him  his  face  at  once 
fell,  and  if  he  knew  the  sufferer  the  broad 
face  contracted,  ami  he  howled  until  he  had 
spent  his  t^rief.  Mme.  Dorval,  whom  he  and 
Victor  Hugo  thought  the  greatest  actress  of 
her  time,  for  emotional  parts,  used  to  call  hina 
h<-r  bnn  chion  y  and  her  « fn"os  chien.»  In 
the  hour  of  death  she  did  not  lay  aside  thia 
term  of  endearment,  which  ai^  one  dse 
would  have  re.se  nted.  He  was  doggish  in 
many  respects,  hut  of  the  generous»  impul- 
sive Newfoundland  type. 

The  revolution  of  February,  by  transfer* 
r\n^  the  drama  from  the  stage  to  the  streets, 
ruined  the  theaters  of  Paris,  and  among  them 
Dumas'a  « Thifitre  Historique.*  Mme.  Dorval, 
who  was  engaged  in  his  troupe,  had  to  seek 
provincial  engagements.  After  a  while  she 
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went  back  to  Pnris  to  die.  She  was  in  poverty, 
and  was  tormented  by  the  fear  of  being  buried 
in  the  paupers'  trencli  and  mparated  froni  her 
grandchildren.  She  tboaglit  of  h«r  old  friend, 
bankrupt  Dumas,  and  a  meRfienger  from  her 
found  him  at  the  Frangais  directing  the  re- 
hearsBl  of  tlw  cTestamefit  of  Gnmr.»  He 
threw  down  hla  manuscript  and  went  with  all 
speed  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where 
she  lodged.  She  told  him  she  should  die  of 
deepeir  if  she  could  not  have  a  private  grave. 
It  would  cost  seven  hnmire  i  francs  for  five 
years.  Dumas  promibeU  her  that  it  should  be 
as  she  wished,  and  when  she  expired  went  to 
seek  the  money  for  the  grave.  There  were 
two  hundred  francs  in  his  desk.  Where  in  the 
world  was  he  to  get  the  rest?  He  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  de  Falloux,  whom  he  did  not 
know  personally,  and  who  was  clerical  and 
monarchical,  while  he  was  republican.  «  Ex- 
cuse me,  M.  le  Ministre,*  he  said  when  he 
was  announced,  « if  an  instinctive  sympathy 
prompts  me  to  request  a  service  of  you.*  iL 
do  FflJIottx  bowed.  •  Mme.  Dorval  is  dead,  h«t 
in  such  poverty  that  her  friends  and  admirers 
must  give  her  a  grave  and  pay  for  her  funeral, 
i  am  both  a  friend  and  admirer  and  debtor,  but 
am  now  in  difficulties,  so  that  I  can  pay  only 
a  third.*  The  minister  handed  his  visitor  a 
hundred-franc  note.  Hugo  was  next  tried,  and 
subscribed  two  hundred  francs.  Domas  over- 
came his  repugnance  to  the  Prince  President, 
and  went  to  call  at  the  6lysee.  Napoleon  was 
as  impecunious  as  the  novelist,  and  made  all 
sorts  of  promises  and  apologies.  «  What  a  fo^ 
I  am!"  thought  Dumas.  «Have  I  not  the  grand 
diamond  star  of  the  Order  of  Nischam,  which 
the  Sultan  gave  me  when  I  was  in  Constanti- 
nople ?  •  This  token  of  the  Grand  Turk's  favor 
was  taken  to  the  mont-de-pi5t6  to  be  pawned. 
Two  thousand  francs  were  advanced  on  it, 
ont  of  which  the  owner  too^  five  hundred 
francs  for  immediate  expenses  and  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  a  dun.  M.  Camille  Doucet  rep- 
resented the  Ministry  uf  the  Fine  Aria  at  the 
grave,  and  made  a  farewell  speech.  Dnmas 
went  in  his  turn  to  address  the  mourners,  but 
his  aobs  prevented  him.  He  could  only  pick 
a  flowtf  from  a  crown  on  the  coffin,  kiss  it, 
and  throw  it  into  the  open  grave. 

Dumas  never  fmind  anybody  to  whom  he 
could  attach  himself  and  whom  he  could  re- 
vere as  a  master  until  he  fell  in  with  Garibaldi 
in  Sicily.  Hut  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  because  the  dictator  gave  him  the 
unsalaried  post  of  director  of  museums  and  a 
pahizzino  for  a  residence  disgusted  him  with 
Italy  and  the  Italiaas^  and  prompted  him  to  go 


back  to  Paris  to  resume  neglected  He 
was  a  poor  courtier  and  a  very  sincere  repub- 
lican ;  but  when  he  snddenly  became  a  lion,  and 

was  raised  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the  post  of 
his  librarian,  he  contracted  a  friendship  for 
the  Due  de  Chartres.  After  1830,  when  the 
son  took  his  father's  title  and  became  prince 
royal,  he  and  Dumas  remained  on  terms  of 
charming  familiarity.  The  author's  lodging 
was  then  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  facing  the  end 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  the  heir  apparent  and 
his  wife  resided.  The  two  men  used  to  signal 
to  each  other  from  their  windows.  No  friend 
expressed  snch  deep  and  consoling  sympathy 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  when  Du- 
mas's  mother  was  struck  down  with  paralysis 
and  carried  oii.  The  biow  uas  a  severe  one. 
It  came  in  the  nddst  of  a  theatrical  rehearsal 
which  presaged  a  triumph.  For  three  days 
he  was  inert  and  morally  prostrate.  The  day 
after  the  funeral  he  was  busy  preparing  to 
make  a  jonniey. 

Dumas  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
thought  seriously  of  matrimony.  Perhaps, 
bad  the  RmiauiaJse  seamstress  been  free  to 
marrj'  him,  his  relations  with  her  w  ould  have 
been  legalized  and  the  current  of  his  life  would 
have  run  in  a  less  zigzag  channel.  She  was  a 
person  of  rare  constancy  of  purpose  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  living  always  by  her  work, 
and  carefully  watching  over  her  son.  When 
she  and  Dmnas  qnanreled,  the  filiation  of  tite 
younger  Alexandre  was  «  recognized »  by  the 
elder,  a  legal  formality  which  gave  him  pa- 
ternal rights  and  enabled  the  father  to  take 
him  from  his  motberandplacehimas  aboarder 
in  the  College  Chaptal.  Rut  as  the  father's 
anger  was  evanescent  and  his  heart  soft  and 
righteous,  the  maternal  claims  were  not  long 
denied.  The  woman  urging  them  sought  ai^ 
obtained,  to  be  near  her  child,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  linen  and  the  tihirt-mending  de- 
partment in  the  college,  and  not  only  lived 
on  her  salary,  but  made  provision  to  help 
her  son  forward  when  he  grew  up,  and  for  her 
own  old  age.  The  son  cherished  her  in  her 
life  and  revered  her  memory.  As  he  mar- 
ried a  Itu.ssian  lady  of  high  rank,  his  mother 
would  not  live  with  him  when  he  was  rich 
and  renowned  until  she  felt  she  was  dying. 
This  was  in  18(>8.  The  prodigal  father,  w1m> 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  Dumas  ph^e,  was 
then  bruken  in  health  and  falling  into  the 
state  of  permanent  somnolency  which  took 
hold  of  him  before  his  death.  His  dau|^- 
ter,  Mme.  Petel,  with  impulsive  generosity, 
asked  him  to  make  her  half-brother  legiti- 
mate by  marrying  his  mother  tn  extrtmii,  and 
this  he  did. 
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Dumas  the  younger  saw  through  the  flat- 
terers and  false  friends  who  preyed  on  Du- 
mas the  elder,  and  the  latter  often  hid  them 
when  he  received  a  call  from  his  son.  When 
he  was  on  the  wane  one  of  the  parasites  got 
fifty  thousand  francs  out  of  him.  Tliis  is  how 
he  did  it.  lie  called  on  the  novelist,  and  in  a 
melancholy  tone  related  how,  through  unde- 
served misfortunes,  he  had  lost  his  patrimony, 
Mid«  indeed,  all  in  the  world  except  the  clothes 
on  his  back  and  the  watch  in  his  pocket.  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  the  chronometer  at 
once.  As  it  was  a  family  relic,  he  thought 
of  asldng  a  glorious  writer  to  buy  it^  for  it 
would  be  painful  to  him  to  dispose  of  it 
to  a  grasping  jeweler.  « How  much  do  you 
want  ?» asked  Dumas,  who  was  In  no  need  of  a 
watch.  «  Three  hundred  francs,B  replied  the 
caller.  « That's  nothing  for  it,  but  I  shall  be 
proud  to  think  you  own  it.*  On  searching  in 
.  his  desk  and  pockets,  the  author  found  he  had 
only  five  francs,  which  he  handed  to  the  dis- 
tressed visitor,  whom  he  told  to  call  again  in 
a  few  days  and  he  would  pay  the  rest.  This 
was  done,  but  the  house  was  nearly  hare  of 
money.  « Would  a  bill  payable  in  a  month 
do  for  you?i»  asked  Dumas.  « Certainly,* 
cried  the  young  man,  who  was  of  Oriental 
race; « and  I  know  a  usurer  who  will  discount 
it  at  a  loss  of  only  fifty  franc.*?. »  The  visitor 
was  retiring  when  he  was  called  back.  «i:>ince 
yoa  know  a  money-lender  who  would  discount 
my  signature,  could  you  get  him  to  let  me 
have  one  thousand  francs  for  three  months?* 
«Gertainly.»  «I  see  yon  are  an  intelligent 
fellow,  and  as  I  want  a  confidential 
tary,  perhaps  you  would  like  the  place.  You 
will  have  board  and  lodging,  and  not  much 
to  do  beyond  answering  creditors  and  settling 
money  affairs."  The  vender  of  the  watch  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Interest  and  compound 
interest  went  on  accumuiaiing  on  the  three 
hnndred  francs.  Finally,  on  the  day  on  which 
Dumas  sold  the  cop)rright  of  all  his  works  to 
Michel  L^vy  for  twenty  years,  he  gave  the 
vender  of  the  chronometer  an  order  on  that 
pnblislker  for  300  francs  plus  49,700  francs 
for  accumulated  compound  interest.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  obliging  person  who 
took  snch  high  rates  of  usance  was  the  secre- 
tan-  himself. 

When  he  was  for  a  summer  at  the  Villa 
('atiuat  at  Enghien,  working  morning,  noon, 
and  night  for  newspapers,  publishers,  and 
theaters,  his  house  was  an  inn  for  amateur 
musicians.  When  one  starved  musician  had 
appeased  his  hunger  he  told  another  of  his 
luck,  and  that  other  passed  on  the  tidins^  to 
another.  Dumas  did  not  enjoy  the  compan- 


ionship of  this  mob.    When  credit  was  lov 
and  the  cook  had  resigned,  Dumas  bad  oft^ 
to  prepare  repasts  hhnself .  A  great  dish  of 
his  was  rice  with  tomatoes,  which  hp  onr-  im- 
provised when  the  larder  was  nearly  empty 
and  about  twenty  musical  parasites  were 
waiting  for  dejevmer  in  the  grounds  of  his 
villa.  He  had  made  a  search  for  provisi  nr.  -  -'■ 
the  course  of  which  he  came  upon  a  basket  oi 
tomatoes  frenhly  culled  in  the  garden,  a  hag 
of  rice,  and  some  ham.  The  tomatoes  were 
quickly  transformed  into  a  scarlet  gravy,  in 
whicti  the  rice  was  then  boiled.  When  it  was 
dished  it  was  garnished  with  rasli^v  of  the 
ham  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  There  was  excel- 
lent wine  in  the  cellar,  and  the  lake  yielded 
some  eels.  In  culinary  matters  Dumas's  in- 
vention was  as  great  as  in  exiting  novels. 
When  he  shot  game  or  bought  it,  hi.^  cook 
always  asked  if  he  or  she  was  to  dress  it.  Du- 
mas had  often  to  break  up  his  eetabltshraent 
and  go  traveling  abroad  to  get  rid  of  parasites 
who  quartered  themselves  on  him.  and  to  keep 
out  of  a  debtors'  prison— an  institution  sup- 
pressed in  France  only  toward  the  end  of  the 
Second  Empire.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
Paris  he  forgot  all  about  his  embarrassments. 
At  his  architectural  folly  of  Monte  Cristo,  near 
St.-Germain-en-Laye,  which  he  built  at  a  cost 
of  upward  of  7(Ki.()(K)  francs,  and  m\d  for 
36,000  francs  in  1848,  Dumas  had  uninciosed 
grounds  and  gardens,  which,  witii  tlie  liouse; 
afforded  lodgings  and  entertainment  not  only 
to  a  host  of  Bohemian  « sponges,*  but  to  all  the 
dogs,  cats,  and  donkeys  that  chose  to  quarter 
themselves  in  the  place.  It  was  called  by  the 
neighbors  «la  maison  de  Bon  Dieu.*  There 
was  a  menagerie  in  the  park,  peopled  by  three 
apes;  Jugurtha,  the  Tultun^  whose  transport 
from  Africa,  whence  Dumas  fetched  him,  cost 
■l(i,()(K)  francs  fit  would  be  too  long  to  tell 
why);  a  big  parrot  called  Duval;  a  macaw 
named  Papa  and  another  christened  Ermrd; 
Lucullus,  the  golden  pheasant;  Ctesar,  the 
game-cock;  a  pea-fowl  and  a  guinea-fowl; 
Mysouf  II.,  the  Angora  cat;  and  the  Scotch 
pointer  Pritchard.  This  dog  waa  a  charac- 
ter.   He  was  fond  of  canine  society,  ard 
used  to  sit  in  the  road  looking  out  fur  other 
dogs  to  invite  them  to  keep  bun  company  at 
Monte  Cristo.   He  was  taken  by  his  mas- 
ter to  Ham  to  visit  Louis  Napoleon  when  a 
prisoner  there.  The  latter  wir^hed  to  keep 
Pritehard,  but  counted  without  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  animal  in  asking  Dumas  be- 
fore his  face  to  leave  him  behind.  The 
pointer  set  up  a  howl  so  piteous  that  the 
govern*  r  n''  tJ    {  rison  withdrew  the  authori- 
2ation  he  had  given  his  captive  to  retain  hin. 
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Some  of  the  do^^s  that  Pritchani  invited  in 
stayed  altogether;  others  remained  only  for 
a  meal.  One  day  Michel,  the  gardener,  said 
to  liis  employer,  «Does  monsieur  know  how 
many  dogs  there  arp  in  his  proprrty''  "  Xn, 
Michel;  I  don't.»  «  Well,  there  are  thirteen.» 
•An  unlucky  mimber.  Take  eare  that  they 
dont  all  eat  together,  for  if  they  did  one 
would  be  sure  to  die  in  the  year.*  «  Oh,  it 's 
not  that  that  troubles  me,"  pursued  Michel 
■What  is  it,  then?*  «I 'm  thinking  that  all 
these  brutes  are  able  to  devour  in  one  day  a 
whole  ox,  horns  and  all.»  «  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they 'd  eat  the  horns?  »  «  Oh,  if 
moneiear  takes  the  natter  as  a  joke,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.»  «  But  I  don't  see  any 
joke  in  it»  «  Well,  then,  just  let  me  lay  the 
whip  on  twelve  of  them,  and  the  hoose  will 
be  rid  of  them  right  away.»  « Wait  a  bit, 
Michel.  You  see  that  all  these  dogs,  in  quar- 
tering themselves  here,  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  house.  Give  them  a  grand  dinner  to-moP' 
row.  and  at  the  end  of  the  dessert  tell  them 
to  clear  out.  If  they  don't  go,  show  severity.* 
Michel  was  withdrawing  when  Dnmas  re- 
lented. « Hold! »  he  cried.  « You  when 
the  bon  Dieu  gives  us  riches,  a  fine  house, 
and  position,  he  also  imposes  charges  upon 
ns.  Since  the  d<^— -which,  after  all,  are  his 
creatures  too— are  in  the  house,  I  prefer  that 
they  stay.  I  don't  l>elieve  that  any  one  was 
yet  ruined  by  what  poor  brutes  ate.  However, 
see  that  the  number  of  thirteen  is  changedji 
•  Will  monsieur  let  me  turn  one  a^i^'ay,  and 
then  there  will  be  only  twelve  ? »  « No;  en- 
courage Pritchard  to  invite  another,  which 
will  bring  them  up  to  fourteen.*  «But  it 
will  then  be  a  pack."  «  With  all  my  heart, 
provided  the  dogs  don't  quarrel  and  go  nmd." 
They  never  did  bark  and  bite,  but  lived  in 
fraternal  kindness  until  Monte  Cri.sto  was 
sold.  Dumas,  before  he  left  it,  got  thirteen 
friends  to  take  as  many  dogs,  and  kept  I'ritch- 
ard,  who  died  with  him  of  old  age. 

Dumas  could  be  pathetic  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  while  describing  an  impression  that 
wrung  his  own  heart.  If  his  facility  of  anthor- 
ship  had  been  less  phenomenal  he  might  have 
pondered  more,  dived  deeper  into  the  secret 
springs  of  human  action,  and  become  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  fiction  that  ever 
lived.  As  it  is,  he  is  only  a  master  entertainer. 
A  convalescent  whose  brain  is  unequal  to  an  ef- 
fort of  any  kind,  an  idler  on  a  wet  day,  a  jaded 


man  of  business,  will  find  in  most  of  Dumas's 
novels  entertainment  from  begfinning  to  md. 
His  heroes  were  hereditary  survivals  uf  his 
father's  military  adventures  and  impressions 
riiliji  ctively  produced.  They  are  gay, venture- 
some, bereft  of  moral  perceptions,  yet  in  the 
main  capital  fallows  and  for  the  most  part 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  in  the  picturesque 
dress  of  the  seventeenth-century  cavaliers. 

Dumas  believed  in  apparitions,  spirits,  and 
nnseen  infloences,  hot  he  respected  other- 
worldliness  too  much  to  make  them  agents  in 
his  novels.  He  always  believed  that  his  father's 
spirit  came,  just  after  it  had  quitted  the 
body,  to  say  farewell  to  him  in  the  house  of 
a  neighbor  to  which  he  was  sent  to  pa.ss  the 
night.  He  felt  warm  breath  on  his  face, 
vai  heard  a  voice  say:  i  Alenndre,  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  adieu.  Be  a  good  boy  and 
love  vour  mother.>»  When  his  strength  was 
sinking  he  told  Mme.  i'etel  that  lie  felt  the 
presence  of  both  his  parents,  and  that  they 
were  anxinu.'^  for  him  to  be  done  with  life,  he 
having  exhausted  everything  that  was  worth 
living  for.  After  the  death  of  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  in  1868,  Dnmas  fell  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  which  went  on  increasing  until  he 
became  chronically  inert.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  was  a  continnat  sleep.  One  of  his 
last  remarks,  on  seeing  a  twenty-franc  piece 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  by  his  son,  was:  «How  can  they  say 
I  am  a  prodigal?  I  came  to  Paris  with  a 
napoleon  in  my  pocket,  and  there  it  has  been 
kept  for  nearly  forty  years.* 

Dnmas  the  eldw  had  a  mental  nature  that 
brought  forth  spontaneously  and  abundantly. 
He  had  the  genius  of  strong  dramatic  situ- 
ations, and  there  was  a  tine  efflorescence  of 
life  in  his  charactorSj  Bnt  it  was  not  real 
life:  it  was  something  entirely  evolved  from 
the  author's  brain.  He  received  his  mental 
impetus  from  Scott,  toyed  wth  history,  saw 
its  pagean^,  and  penetrated  into  none  of  its 
philosophy.  His  works  did  not  outlive  him; 
that  is  to  say,— except  on  the  stage,— they 
do  not  interest  this  analytical  generation.  In 
literature  nothing  can  bear  the  test  of  time 
that  is  not  deeply  thought  as  well  as  deeply 
felt  and  closely  obt^erved.  Dumas  did  none 
of  these  three  things.  The  man  was  much 
greater  than  his  works,  and  he  was  a  most 
interesting  type  of  semi-tropical  humanity 
and  good-natured,  genial  savagery. 

Emily  Oraufard. 
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]T  was  pleasant  tidings  to  all 
concerned  that  a  woman  of 

fashion  and  coiisequence.yclept 
by  htT  friemis  Mrs.  «Algy» 
Bliss,  had  taken  it  into  her 
good-natured  head  to  open  a 
big  house  she  owned  in  the 
hill-country  some  hours  out  of  town,  warm 
it  to  summer  heat,  stock  it  with  cates  and 
comforts,  servants  and  recent  magazines, 
and  ask  twenty  people  to  come  there  for  a 
midwinter  house-party. 

The  season  of  gaieties  in  town  had  ^OBt 
reached  the  happy  point  when  the  healthy 
boys  and  girls  of  this  athletic  generation, 
who  are  its  chief  supporters,  felt  themselves 
overdone  with  artificial  pleasures.  To  most 
of  them  the  real  entertainment  of  life  con- 
sists not  in  dancing,— that  fade  resource  of 
ontirom  aocnely,— *bat  in  golf,  bicycling,  rid- 
ing, tobogganing,  and  the  like,  so  that  the 
prospect  of  a  « Friday-to-Monday »  out-of- 
doors  was  almost  a  requital  for  what  they 
had  undergone  in  the  way  of  dinners,  the 
opera,  and  balls.  A.s  for  the  semi-occasional 
chaperon  included  in  Mrs.  Alg/s  invitations, 
she  could  look  forward  to  an  oasis  of  good 
food  and  good  company,  with  leave  to  go  to 
bed  early  in  the  soothing  silence  of  a  wiile 
amphitheater  of  hills,  and  to  wake  up  late 
with  no  sound  of  vehicles  rattling  upon  a 
stony  street  to  distress  her  nerves. 

Mrs.  -Algy's  hospitality  was  therefore  re- 
warded by  unanimous  acceptance,  and  prompt 
appearance  at  the  trysL  Twenty-four  hours 
of  fun  and  frolic  with  Dame  Nature  in  winter 
livery  had  put  the  party  in  the  very  best  of 
spirits.  They  had  come  down  for  a  skating 
contest  upon  a  pretty  sheet  of  crystal,  girdled 
with  tall  woods  and  cheered  by  two  mighty 
bonfires  on  the  shore,  which  sent  billowing 
smoke-wreaths  lugh  toward  tlie  heavens 
already  streaked  with  the  erimson  of  the 
sunset. 

The  point  of  meeting  and  departure  for 
the  skaters  was  a  rustic  tea-house  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  fitted  inside  with  a  pictur- 
esque jumble  of  Eastern  draperies  and  screens 
and  studio  « effects*  in  general. 

In  a  massive  fireplace  constructed  of  rocks, 
to  which  still  clung  the  moss  and  lichens  of 
the  woods,  a  fire  of  logs  of  hickory  was  burn- 
ing. Before  it  was  spread  a  Tnrldsh  rug,  and 
on  this  little  island  of  gay  color  appeitfed  a 
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tea-table,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Algy  herself, 
wen  wrapped  in  becoming  furs.  Upon  tlie 
good  lady's  handsome  face  was  seen  no  mark 
of  care  surpa.«ising  her  anxiety  that  every- 
body should  have  the  right  number  of  lumps 
of  sugar  in  his  tea.  A  pair  of  admiraUe 
footmen,  moving  about  with  cups,  seemed  to 
have  been  expressly  provided  by  I'rovidence 
to  forestall  Urs.  Algy's  needs. 

Standing  faj  her  hoste.s.s,  one  sl«ider  foot 
on  the  low  wrought-iron  fender,  was  a  tall, 
distinguished-looking  girl,  with  rather  wear}' 
large  blue  eyes.  One  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  shi'  had  been  «out  »  for  several  seasoned 
and  had  not  yet  done  with  theories. 

In  a  wicker  chair  drawn  up  to  get  the  be«^t 
part  of  the  blase  sat  a  lady,  also  omnarried. 
no  longer  young,  not  pretty,  but  possessed  of 
a  certain  decorative  quality  in  attire.  Miss 
Brenton  was  desirable  to  hostesses  in  that 
she  was  passed  along  their  line  burdened 
with  the  most  recent  budget  of  infinite  noth- 
ings concerning  the  only  people  really  worth 
hearing  about— the  membem  of  iMir  own 
set.  At  the  pre.sent  moment,  while  apjiaren'ly 
stirring  her  tea,  she  was  actually  engaged  in 
watching  the  effect  upon  her  former  school- 
mate, Gwendolyn  Talcott,  of  a  speech  she  had 
thought  well  enough  of  to  reiterate. 

«  Yes,  I  had  it— if  not  exactly  in  so  many 
words— from  the  girl's  own  mother  to-day. 
Pray  how  does  it  strike  you,  Gwendolyn?* 

«How  does  any  announcement  of  a  new 
engagement  strike  any  one^'  A  little  wonder, 
a  little  babble,  and  the  thh^  glides  down  the 
stream."  said  Miss  Talcott,  taking  her  ft>ot 
from  the  fender,  and  beginning  to  pull  on  her 
jacket  to  go  out. 

«  Let  me  help  you  with  your  sleeves,  dear,» 
exclaimed  Miss  Brenton,  jumping  up  to  face 
Gwendolyn,  as  she  effusively  performed  the 
proferred  service. 

•  Is  ri't  she  rather  young  for  him?*  asked 
Mrs.  Algy,  who  was  never  too  much  sorpriaed 
by  anything. 

« Young!"  exclaimed  Miss  Brenton,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Gwendolyn's  face,  whil*  h<  v- 
ering  officiously  about  her.  « Uless  me !  dtrar 
Mrs.  Bliss,  do  you  forget  that  for  a  man  time 
stands  still  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
Brook  is  n't  more  than  thirty-two?  It 's  a 
dreadfully  unfair  distribution  of  things;  for 
here  Gwendolyn  and  I,  at  twentgndx,  are 
afaready  told  girls.)  AU  the  younger  set  call 
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xa  ( Miss,>  and  get  up  and  offer  us  seats  when 
we  come  into  the  room.  Besides,  a  man  like 
Brook,  who  has  seen  6ver3rtfain^.  needs,  when 

he  marrif to  bo  rcfrr'shed,  amused,  looked 
up  to  as  an  oracle.  He  does  n't  want  a  ma- 
ture heing  with  a  mission  behind  his  coffee- 
urn,  but  a  little  pink-and-white  Dre«ien  shep- 
htT'!'»ss  lik»'  Gracie.  Lucky  Brook!  He  can 
bti  choosing  still,  while  (iwen  and  i  must 
wait  to  be  picked  up,  and  thank  l^e  picker— 
oh,  Gwendolyn?" 

Miss  Talcott  made  no  repl.v,  but  Mrs.  Al^ 
supplied  the  deficiency.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  trifling  mental  discomfort  that  neither 
of  the  admirable  footmen  could  remove. 

•  Then  that  accounts  for  it.  My  husband 
wired  me  this  morning  that  Brook  would 
IMTObaUycome  up  with  him  this  afternoon  to 
stay  over  Sunday.  .Xnd  here  I  wa.*?  wondering 
why  he  was  so  sociable  all  at  once,  when  he 
has  never  before  accepted  one  of  my  invitfr' 
tions.  I  think  Mr.s.  Wotherspoon  might  have 
{^iven  a  hint  of  this  first  to  me  instead  of  to 
you,  Josuphine.  She  said  it  was  neuralgia 
that  kept  her  at  the  house  this  afternoon.* 

« Don't  be  severe  on  her,  dcar,»  said  Jose- 
phine Brenton,  nimbly.  « Think  what  a  rise 
for  tiie  Wotherapoons  to  intermarry  with  the 
Brooks I » 

« Gracie  ia  my  Clara's  age,»  pursued  the 
matron;  «  and  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
Clara  siid  Mr.  Brook  togethw.  The  child  is 
pretty,  of  cour.^e,  for  any  one  who  admires 
excessively  fair  hair  and  pink  cheeks,*— the 
Misses  Bliss  were  as  brown  as  hot-cross  buns, 
— « but  I  te  often  felt  like  telling;  poor  Mrs. 
Wotherspoon  that  her  daughter  wn^  nvr-r- 
dressed,  especially  when  I  saw  her  come  out 
just  now  in  white  cloth  lined  with  rose-color. 
So  theatrical,  I  think;  don't  you?* 

«  I  heard  Hrook  himself  say  last  summer  at 
Newport  that  the  girl  looked  like  a  fashion- 
plate  on  rolIeny»  remarked  Josephine.  «  Bat 
perhaps  she  will  get  over  that  second-rate 
taste  when  she  marries  Brook.  Any  rate,  Mrs. 
Brook  can  dress  as  she  pleases.* 

«  Should  you  think  a  white  skating  costume 
would  be  becoming  to  Clara?»  asked  Mrs. 
Bliss,  a  little  anxiously. 

«  Clara's  brown  and  crimson  is  so  perfect,* 
answered  Mis.s  T'renton,  loyally,  while  heliung 
herself  to  another  pate  sandwich;  and  Mxs. 
Blisfi  allowed  herself  to  be  convinced. 

As  the  door  on  the  lake  side  of  the  house 
opened  at  this  moment  to  let  in,  on  a  burst 
of  frosty  air  as  stirring  as  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet,  a  group  of  merry,  chattering  young 
people,— conspicuous  among  whom  w  as  the 
white-Tcsturod  maiden  under  recent  discos- 


sion, —Gwendolyn  Talcott.her  fur  collar  pulled 
up  well  about  her  cheeks,  a  little  black  veil 
drawn  down  over  her  ejres,  started  to  pass 

out  along  the  way  by  which  they  came. 

«0h!  1  wanted  so  much  to  talk  to  you 
about  being  secretary  to  our  new  Society 
for  Inducing  Citizens  not  to  Strew  Paper  in 
the  Streets,"  interposed  her  hostess,  with  a 
sort  of  parenthetical  breathiessness  that  was 
conunon  to  her. 

•  Another  time,*  said  Gwendolyn.  She 
longed  to  be  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  was  beginning  to  believe  the  best  part 
of  her  had  been  wrecked.  Passing  thrmigh 
the  incoming  crowd,  she  found  a  boy  to  put 
on  her  skates,  and  was  soon  alone  with  her 
thoughts,  speeding  swiftly  over  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  lake. 

At  eighteen  she  had  been  as  lovely  and 
blooming  and  impetuous  a  young  creature  as 
one  would  wish  to  see.  Her  father,  well'bom, 
indulgent,  and  of  ample  means,  had  placed  her 
in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  reins  of  his 
establishment.  All  of  his  friends,  and  a  new 
crop  of  her  own,  had  speedily  arisen  to  do 
her  homage. 

Had  she  been  of  a  less  masterful  disp<»i- 
tion,  no  doubt  Miss  Talcott  would  have  mar- 
ried early,  and  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  been  filling  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  young 
matrons  elate  with  hackneyed  joys.  But  at 
first  she  was  intoxicated  1^  her  opportunity 
for  power.  Her  scope  to  rule,  to  adjust,  to 
dictate  other  people's  affairs  had  proved  too 
tempting.  Gwendolyn  had  verily  believed 
that  hex  fine  intuitions  were  intrusted  to  her 
for  the  use  of  humanity  at  large.  Xo  sacri- 
fice of  self,  no  exertion,  was  too  great,  so 
long  as  she  could  be  informing  her  fellow- 
beings  of  what  was  best  for  them.  By  these 
efforts  she  dreamed  of  molding  her  own  life 
into  some  new  titanic  form,  at  which  women 
condemned  to  mediocrity  might  gaze,  on  its 
pedestal  in  the  chilly  corridors  of  the  temple 
of  Fame. 

To  such  an  exalted  frame  of  mind  suitors, 
naturally,  were  a  jarring  interruption.  Those 

who  presented  themselves  were  refused  by 
her  with  the  gentle  severity  of  one  misunder- 
stood. She  told  her  father  once,  with  hea^ 
venly  magnanimity,  that  she  was  not  angry 
with  a  man  who  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
but  disappointed,  because  she  had  thought 
him  possessed  of  a  higher  intelligence  I  m 
the  rest.  This  lover  was  Louis  Brook  1 
three  years  later  he  had  repeated  his  oiler, 
with  <me  same  success. 

In  the  interval  Gwendolyn's  boundless  en- 
ergy of  character  and  her  splendid  health 
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had  sent  her  upon  a  steeplechase  after  char- 
ity and  philanthropy,  which  resulted,  on  the 
whole,  in  wasting  a  great  deal  of  her  time, 
and  in  confirming;  in  wronj^-doin};  many  de- 
pendents upon  society.  iShe  had  many  disap- 
pomtmetita,  and  of  dwillnsions  not  a  few. 

After  that,  Miss  Talcott's  intellect  assumed 
snvereip^  control  of  her.  In  crowded  gather- 
ings lor  social  interchange  she  pleased  her- 
self by  fancyhig  her  own  a  lonely  spirit,  and 
as  a  consequence  was  often  left  alone  in  body. 
Every-day  people  soon  tire  of  supfriority,  and 
forsake  it  as  cheerfully  as  congregations  do 
the  dergynan  after  he  has  shnt  np  his  ser- 
mon-case for  another  week. 

Still,  Miss  Talcott  was  not  without  her 
▼ogue,  and  as  a  figurehead  of  originality 
,was  j)ut  forward  by  her  friends  whenever  a 
demand  for  that  variety  of  womankind  was 
made.  People  looked  to  her  to  arise  if  there 
was  a  visiting  author  or  foreign  bel 
before  whom  it  was  deemed  necessaiy  to 
illustrate  American  culture. 

The  two  people  whom,  dnring  her  years  of 
experiments,  Gwendolyn  had  most  nearly  ad- 
mitted to  her  intimacy,  were  her  father  and 
Louis  Brook.  The  first,  because  he  was  always 
cheerful,  long-snifering,  and  braye  enough  to 
kiss  her  in  the  middle  of  one  of  her  disserta- 
tions, and  to  go  otf  down-town.  The  second, 
since  nothing  that  had  passed  between  them 
had  robbed  her  of  his  friendship,  or  of  his 
evident  preference  for  her  society.  For  .six 
long  years,  in  season  and  out,  Brook  had  been 
la  lie  habit  of  visiting  her,  walking  with  her, 
dropping  in  to  dinner  on  Sunday  evenings, 
UTitinj^  her  nice  notes,  and  sending  her  new 
books  and  flowers.  Except  during  the  brief 
periods  when  he  had  lost  his  head  and  pro- 
posed, he  had  always  preserved  toward  her 
the  attitude  of  quiet  receptivity  of  her  ideal 
man.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  present 
date  he  had  gone  across  the  continent  on  a 
matter  of  business,  and  until  .Mrs.  iUiss  had 
announced  the  fact  Gwendolyn  did  not  even 
know  of  his  return  eastward.  As  to  his  senti- 
mental alliance  with  the  prettiest  debutante 
of  the  year,  she  had  not  dreamed  of  the  like 
of  that. 

She  recollected  now  that  the  pretty  child 

had  been  making;  timid  overtures  to  her  since 
they  had  been  thrown  together  here  yester- 
day. She  had  several  times  caught  Oracle's 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  face  with  a  reverential 
expression,  to  which,  however.  Gwendolyn 
was  rather  too  accustomed  from  young  ad- 
mhrers  to  have  made  special  note  of  it  in 
this  case.  Cut.  flyinfj  now  over  the  j^lassy 
plain,  as  the  evening  shadows  gathered  upon 


the  valley,  and  in  the  opal  of  the  sky  shone  a 
crescent  moon,  she  felt  a  re.sentful  rush  of 
blood  to  her  cheeks. 

Brook's  wife  — this  callow  intelli;^crcp,  this 
mere  piece  of  prettiness!  And  her  people  his 
—worse  and  worse!  It  was  inconceivable 
that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  dragged 
out  of  his  element  and  landed  upon  that  dis- 
tinctly foreign  shore,  iirook,  a  calm,  clear- 
sighted, refined,  intellectual  man,  who  oould 
not,  any  more  than  herself,  abide  the  veneered 
side  of  society ;  who  had  always  shrunk  from 
contact  with  the  types  of  the  Wotherspoon 
species;  who  was  noted  for  his  ezclvsioii  of 
«show»  peoj)le  from  his  intimacy — as  well 
expect  him  to  put  on  cap  and  bells  and  dance 
a  fandango  In  the  middto  of  a  ootilloo.  The 
story  was  evidently  one  of  Josephine's  inge- 
nuities of  annoyance.  Who  as  well  as  Gwen- 
dolyn could  know  the  absurdity  of  it?  Who 
as  well  understand  that  in  reality  Brook  had 
been  for  years  entirely  contcmt  with  the  rdle 
she  had  apportioned  him? 

From  the  incredulous  mood  she  passed  into 
one  of  retrospect.  For  the  first  time  in  h^" 
life,  perhaps,  she  thought  more  of  Brook  than 
of  herself.  Their  experiences  together,  un- 
rolled in  memcny,  showed  him  wise,  patient 
forbearing  with  her,  because  his  strength  of 
character  enabled  him  to  be  so.  There  had 
never,  in  her  acquaintance,  been  a  man  so 
noble,  SO  truly  fit  to  share  and  guide  an  am- 
bitious woman'.-  i-ff\  If  he  had  a  fault,  it 
was  an  indolence  ol  manner  that  encouraged 
her  own  impetuosity;  yet  who  would  want  to 
go  through  life  with  a  man  exactly  like  one'? 
self  ?  Oh,  no;  there  was  nobody  like  Brookl 

Todsing  her  head,  Gwendolyn  laughed  aloud. 
In  her  absorption  she  had  not  noticed  that 
the  lake  was  now  free  of  skaters.  One  of  the 
two  men  who  were  about  to  rake  out  the  bo&> 
fires  came  to  her,  speaking  civilly. 

« 1  beg  pardon,  miss,  but  there 's  been  some 
mistake,  1  think.  The  l)oy  that  was  told  to 
tell  you  when  the  last  carriage  was  ready  to 
start  ran  home  to  his  supper,  and  they  Nre 
all  gone  and  left  you.  If  you  '11  step  inside 
the  tea-house,  of  course  Sirs.  Bliss  will  be 
sending  back  for  you  presently.  It  would  n* t 
be  more  than  half  an  hour  to  wait." 

<'0h,  it  *s  no  matter;  1  '11  walk.»  she  an- 
swered, with  more  suavity  than  the  coun- 
tryman had  expected  from  this  handsome, 
haughty  young  lady. 

«  No  doubt  you  '11  meet  the  trap,  miss<,»  be 
said,  while  unbuckling  her  skates.  « If  yoo 
like,  1 11  go  with  you.* 

But  GwendohTi  would  not  hear  of  this. 
She  reveled  in  the  prospect  of  a  solitary 
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tramp  under  the  new  moon  and  the  spark- 
ling planets  that  gemmed  the  steely  sky.  As 
9h<>  9vt  off  through  the  woods,  her  nostrils 
were  greeted  by  faint,  delicious  scents  of 
fomt  spicery,  arid  the  dead  leaves  nndwfoot 
gave  forth  a  sound  as  pleasant  to  her  ear  as 
the  tinkle  of  the  streamlet  that,  in  spots, 
escaped  from  its  glittering  prison  and  prat- 
tled of  spring  to  come. 

It  was  cold  as  the  nif^ht  drew  on  apace, 
but  the  air  was  dazzling  clear.  Was  it  rapid 
exercise  or  a  new  joy  bounding  ia  her  bosom 
tliat  eachilarated  her  so  gloriously?  Was  the 
world  really  renewed  in  beauty,  or  had  she 
just  been  bom  again  into  it?  Her  cares^  her 
doubts,  her  fears,  bad  fallen  away;  she  felt 
gay  and  lightsome,  and  ready  for  any  frolic 
enterprise.  Catching  a  silvery  thread  of 
swift-running  water  from  a  spring  on  the 
hill  above  was  a  trough  by  the  roadside;  slie 
bent  over  to  taste  of  it,  and  could  feel  that 
her  lips  and  her  cheeks  were  glowing,  but 
not  with  cold. 

HiroQ^  the  dusk  of  the  highroad  she 
presently  sio^hted  approachinor  her  the  bright 
tip  of  a  cigar.  Something  told  her  that 
Brook  was  coming,  and  for  the  first  tame  in 
their  intercourse  she  felt  her  heart  leap  up 
within  her  at  his  approach.  As  he  greeted 
her  in  the  old,  familiar,  quiet  way,  she  became 
aware,  as  by  a  lightning  Hash,  that  for  years 
he  had  been  indispensable  to  the  healthy 
happiness  of  her  life. 

«0f  course,  when  I  fonnd  ont  that  you 
were  left  behind,"  he  said, « I  asked  to  be  put 
out  of  the  wagonette  to  walk  back,  on  the 
probability  that  you  would  prefer  setting  out 
on  foot  to  waiting.  You  see,  I  got  to  the 
tea-hotise  .iiist  in  time  to  return  with  the  last 
party,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  you 
should  have  been  with  us,  I  quitted  them. 
The  carriage,  however,  will  soon  be  upon  ttS.R 

And,  in  effect,  the  carriage  lamps  were 
perceived  in  a  moment^  gleaming  on  the 
descent  of  a  steep  bit  of  hill  ahera. 

«How  tiresome,  when  I  had  far  rather 
walk!  »•  ?he  e.xclaimed,  with  almost  the  wilful 
intonation  of  a  child. 

She  had  let  her  hand  rest  in  his,  and 
Brook  wa?  struck  by  thi.s  unusual  action,  and 
by  a  joyous  thrill  in  her  voice.  It  somehow 
carried  him  bade  to  the  day  when  she  had 
stood  in  a  high  white  frock  before  a  screen 
of  the  bouquets  sent  by  her  father's  friends, 
and  courtesied  to  half  New  York. 

« There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  take  the  carriage,"  he  ?aid,  laughing. 
So  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  turn  around, 
and  the  horses  started  briskly  homeward. 
You  U.-93. 


Thus  the  two  pedestrian;^  had  to  themselves 
the  silent,  starlit  world,  the  fields  about  them 
guarded  by  couchant  hills,  with  here  and  there 
farm-house  or  cottage  lights  trembling  out 
upon  the  slopes. 

For  a  time  Gwendolyn,  her  hands  clasped 
in  her  muff,  kept  quietly  in  step  with  her 
companion  in  the  road  bordered  by  banks 
showing  dim  chevaux-de^H»e  of  bare  thorns 
and  alder-bushes  and  dead  mullein  spears. 
She  did  not  want  to  spoil  the  hour  by  trite 
questions  about  trains  and  time-tables  and 
telegrams.  On  Brook,  al80»  the  spell  of  reti- 
cence had  descended. 

« How  beautiful  this  is! »  he  said  at  length, 
in  a  voice  that  did  not  seem  to  her  qnite 
natural. 

«  And  we  are  to  have  it  for  a  whole  day 
and  evening  yet,  and  part  of  anotlier  day 
still,"  she  answered,  almost  exultingly. 

« I  always  told  you  you  should  have  lived 
in  the  country,*  he  returned.  «But^  tlten, 
what  would  have  become  of  your  mission  to 
help  your  fellow-beings?  Thoujj^  I  suppose 
one  fellow-being,  if  he  were  all  you  could  get 
hold  of,  would  be  as  big  a  jewel  in  your 
crown  as  a  lot  of  .them  tiiat  came  to  yon 
easily.  Still,  yon  eouM  never  have  kone 
monotony." 

•  Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  my  mistakes! » 
she  cried.  « That  is  the  way  you  have  often 
ended  by  condemning  me  seriously  when  you 
began  to  say  something  quite  light  and  airy.* 

« I  have  never  intentionally  condemned  you 
—or  judged  you,  as  to  that.  You  have  been 
the  one  person  of  my  acquaintance  privileged 
to  confuse  my  sense  of— » 

i  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  add,  right 
and  \\Tong,»  she  said,  as  he  paused. 

« Hardly  that.  But  I  think  I  might  have 
saved  you  from  some  of  the  annoyances  I  let 
you  run  upon  simply  because  you  went  at 
them  with  such  splendid  dash  — such  belief  in 
your  own  infallibility— a  sort  of  archangel's 
swoop  through  the  ether,  it  seemed  to  me.» 

« What  a  vain,  l*ruised  mortal  it  generally 
was  thai  you  ran  to  help  after  her  fall,  and 
set  to  work  preening  her  borrowed  pinions! 
Ah,  well,  I  have  learned  wisdom.  Those  days 
are  over  forever.  Hereafter  I  am  going  to 
creep  instead  of  »wouping.>» 

oThis  is  not  creeping,  certainly.  Your  tread 
is  so  light  and  almost  martial.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  me  to  think  of  you  as  vigorous  and 
hopeful  at  a  time  in  a  young  woman's  experi- 
ence when  BO  many  them  look  pulled  down 
and  disheartened  and  uncertain." 

Surprised  by  his  tone,  she  turned  quickly 
toward  him.  «  That  sounds  like  a  valedictory. 
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Or  are  yon  makinfr  late  amends  for  pfovions     «Oli!  But  that  i$  eroel!»  aho  exclaimed, 

hard  judgment ?»  between  quick  breaths. 

« No;  but  1,  who  have  borne  with  you  the      « Cruel,  perhaps,  if  it  is  aqjiiat^  God  for- 

atrain  of  the  fray,  feel  privileged  to  congratu-  give  me,  for  I  have  anffwed  nraeh.  Conmder, 

late  you  upon  approaching  victory.  I  believe  Gwendolyn,  it  is  six  years  of  a  man's  life  you 

yi  'u  are  going  to  be  happier  hereafter.  S!ome-  have  appropriated,  and  given  him  nothing  in 

tiaiig  tells  me  you  are  to  find  your  loug-songht  return.  There  ha^  not  been  a  crank  from  any 

clue  to  life;  and,  believe  me,  I— even  I— can  other  country,  that  brought  a  fad  over  to 

rejoice  in  it.»  our  shores,  whose  lot  you  would  not  have  set 

«  Even  you?  Why,  what  do  you  mean?  If  yourself  to  ameliorate  in  preference  to  mine, 

it  were  not  you,  I  should  aay  there  is  a  tinge  I  should  nt  have  felt  thia  to  be  a  wrong,  inait 

of  bitterness  in  your  voice.  That  i.s  what  I  you.  had  I  not  believed  that,  deep  down  in 

don't  look  for  from  you,  who  have  spoiled  me  the  bottom  of  that  veiled  heart  of  vours,  there 

—perhaps.*  was  all  along  an  intention  to  put  me,  mme 

«  Perhaps;  though  I  dont  know  that  I  would  day,  out  of  my  misery  by  maidng  me  yonr 

recall  it  if  I  could. i*  husband.  But  even  that  iUuskm  went  at  last^ 

«  At  any  rate,  you  have  nothing  with  which  and  the  result— » 
to  reproach  yoomelf,  and  it  is  I  who  have  snf«     He  stopped.  She  was  trerablindr  eo  violently 

fered  all,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  light-  that  he  extended  his  arm  to  steady  her:  then 

ness,  half  alarmed  at  the  unwonted  gravity  abruptly  withdrew  it,  and  instead  laid  her 

of  his  manner.  hand  within  his  arm.  When  Gwendolyn  felt 

K Suffered!*  he  burst  forth,  as  if  hrreai*-  ahe  ooold  control  her  voice,  her  words  came 

tibly.  « Great  heavens!  I  believe  you  don't  out  ^nth  a  passionate  flow  and  empluu^i.s  that 

know  the  meaning  of  the  word!  Suppose  you  astonished  beyond  measure  the  man  who  had 

had  been  oondemned  to  aorve  one  purpose  thought  he  knew  heir  better  tlian  any  one. 
^ith  all  your  might  for  years,  until  long  wait-      «1  see  it  nil  now.  Oh,  go  on!  Say  more— 

ing  for  reward  had  rusted  your  heart's  core,  say  anything,  if  it  is  a  relief  to  you.  I  sup- 

A  hundred  lames  I  have  aatdto  myself,  (She  is  pose  nine  was  one  of  tiiose  crimes  the  law 

a  woman  who  has  cultivated  herself  to  catch  does  not  r^M^;  but  God  is  my  witness  I  did 

every  echo  of  human  woe  and  solace  it,  and  not  mean  to  go  so  far.  I  think  a  pnrl  can't 

yet  she  plays  with  mine.i  And  now  you  say,  always  understand  what  a  man  may  feel  for 

< It  is  I  who  have  suffered  all)  1»  her,  even  if  she— I  was  vain,  pr^nimptnou% 

Gwendolyn,  although  greatly  perturVc  l,  overbearing,  if  you  please,  but  I  was  inaoceBt 

did  not  answer.  She  was  gathering  up  her  of  real  harm— harm— to  yotf—»  • 
forces  for  the  belated  avowal  she  had  deter-     Could  that,  indeed,  be  Gwendolyn,  so  arch,  ^ 

mined  presently  to  yield  him  —the  avowal  so  so  sad,  so  proud,  so  humble,  so  tender,  so  eo- 

richly  deserved,  that  woiil  i  make  their  past  chanting?  She  would  not  heed  his mOTemoit 

a  blank  and  flood  their  luture  with  delight,  as  if  to  hold  her  back. 
In  the  interval  it  was  almost  a  hixniy  to  hear     « It  is  true— all  true— what  yon  aaid  just 

herself  thus  denounced  by  him.  now.  You  saw  right,  yo':  rf>:ul  my  real  self. 

«  Yes,  a  hundred  times,*  he  went  on, « and  Since  1  've  known  you  there  was  never  really 

oftener,  I  have  left  yon,  wounded  to  the  quick,  a  moment—* 

If  there  had  been  another  Richmond  in  the  <i  Inpity. Gwendolyn! » heexclaimedhoarsely. 
field  I 'd  have  dropped  out  long  ago;  but  i      They  had  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill^  anl 

knew— I  knew  that  I  gave  you  the  companion-  over  on  the  slope  beyond,  saw  the  great  d^n 

ship  no  othw  man  could  c^er,  so  I  stifled  my  mass  of  the  house  facing  th«n,  light  shining 

passion  and  resumed  my  patient  attitude,  from  every  window.  .As  she  paused  hewi!- 

Your  dependence  on  me  was  my  only  requital,  dered,  he  started  away  from  her,  making  a 

It  was  a  poor  part  to  play,  I  grant  you;  but  gesture  in  its  direction.  Her  arm,  fned  fnm 

for  your  sake  I  played  it,  and  slill  you  gave  his,  dropped  by  her  .side,  and  they  walked, 

no  sign.  That  you  did  feel  my  love  and  di-  speechless,  to  the  gateway  of  the  lodge, 

vine  my  hope  I  could  not  for  a  moment  in-  where  a  lamp  revealed  their  faces  to  each 

Hilt  your  intuition  by  doubting.  I  even  believe  other. 

you  liked  to  feel  it,  and  to  know  that,  when      They  exchanged  one  wretched  glance,  and 

you  chose,  at  the  lifting  of  a  Anger  you  in  that  moment  something  went  out  of  hid 

could  secure  the  pleaumt  emotion  it  would  life,  and  out  of  hers,  that  was  to  come  back 

cause  youji  no  more. 

Condance  Cory  Harruon,  ^ 

I 
I 
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I HB  term  •  small  talk  »  covers  their  listiiis;  and  it  la  not  mrasoal  for  persona 

not  merely  the  conversation  who  aspire  to  he  what  arc  known  as  «  ele^^ant 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  conversationalists »  to  memorize,  as  a  part  of 
lead  the  way  in  the  re^la-  their  social  equipment,  the  phrases  that  have 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  been  so  carefully  selected  for  them  by  the 
polite  speech— the  flood  of  lexico^apher.  There  are,  moreover,  always 
smart  things  and  brilliant  one  or  two  cant  phrases  that  from  time  to 
repartee,  sprinkled  with  bont  mots,  and  pane-  time  become  fashionable  and  for  the  moment 
tnated  by  tiie  toe  of  a  slipper  or  the  end  of  crowd  out  equally  expressive  and  honester 
a  fan,  as  in  other  days  by  the  tap  on  a  words  of  the  native  tonfjue.  Some  ear-pleaf- 
jeweled  snuff-box:  it  has  a  wider  si^iticance,  ing  expression  is  thus  continually  tossed 
and  mnst  be  need  to  define  the  Tapid  and  laij  about  in  the  glib  stream  of  chattw.  The 
speech  of  thi'  world  at  large.  If  it  were  pos-  talker  enjoys  his  new  possession,  and  ^^^th 
sible  to  report  exactly  the  verbal  intercourse  the  spirit  that  causes  some  people  to  rejicat 
of  a  small  community,  say  for  a  day,  and  and  coddle  their  own  jokes,  like  a  music-box 
afterward  to  tabulate  the  different  words  playing  the  same  tune  over  and  over,  the 
and  calculate  their  number,  the  result  would  word  or  series  of  words  eventually  becomes 
probably  be  most  curious,  in  showing  not  so  automatically  and  indiscriminately  used 
only  the  paucity  of  forms  of  ezprsssion,  but  that  the  speech-centers  of  the  brain  appar- 
the  general  intellectual  atony  which  exists,  ently  act  without  inhibition  or  regulation,  and 
except  in  a  very  limited  direction.  This  undergo  a  species  of  local  paroxysm,  so  that 
scarcity  of  ideas  and  limitation  of  expres-  speech  even  becomes  at  times  unconscious, 
sion  is  of  course  most  to  be  remarked  in  In  the  ordinary  talk  of  this  sort  figure  largely 
isolated  localities  where  the  happenings  are  habitual  expressions  betokening  satisfaction, 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  In  such  circles  ha-  detestation,  or  some  emotional  condition, 
bitual  salutations;  unthinking  inquiries  as  to  and  these  are  the  result  of  intellectual  idle- 
health,  which  «e  repeated  in  the  same  form  neas  or  disease.  Careless  words  of  ( xcl  i- 
at  nearly  every  meeting;  inconsequential  mation  often  give  rise  to  absurd  mistakes, 
comments  upon  the  weather,  which  are  not  as  in  the  instance  of  the  speaker  who,  in  ad- 
always  pertinent  and  are  often  grossly  inap>  dressing  a  meeting  of  enthusiasts,  exclaimed, 
propriate  ;  and  other  vrmdy  exercises  into  «  Thank  Cod  I  I  am  an  atheist. »  Much  of  this 
which  thought  does  not  fully  enter,  form  the  laxity  of  speech  is  due  to  a  condition  of 
basis  of  daily  communication.  One  who  is  affairs  which  denotes  that  conversation  has 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  people  drifted  into  channels  where  the  chatterer 
in  public  conveyances,  in  places  of  entertain-  meets  with  the  least  resistance;  a  part  is 
ment,  and  in  elevators,  cannot  fail  to  be  im-  explained  by  the  desire  to  say  something,  no 
pressed  with  this  extremely  limited  use  of  matter  what^  because  the  maintenance  of 
words  and  the  adoption  of  catch-phrases  and  silence  implies  stupidity  or  a  failure  to  rise 
slang,  as  well  as  with  the  vast  amount  of  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
thought-saving  expression,  word  repetition.  Dr.  William  James,  in  his  admirable  « Psy- 
and  inapirfleable  phnunng  employed.  ehology,»  has  called  attention  to  the  mental 
While  it  is  true  that  slang  at  times,  as  condition  of  the  person  who  uses  words  which 
Buckle  has  said,  becomes  incorporated  and  have  no  adequate  connection  with  ideas,  the 
eventually  forms  a  part  of  the  "active,  sole  purpose  being  to  group  them  together 
strength"  of  our  language,  it  cannot  be  incertain  (omttitional  ways,  the  form  of  ex- 
gainsaid  that  much  evil  is  done  during  the  pression  ahiru-  Ix  in^  kept  in  mind;  and  he  in- 
preliminary  stages  of  its  introduction,  and  in  stances  the  exhorier  who  uses  cant  phrases 
its  epidemic  adoption  it  consists  largely  of  for  the  purpose  of  producing  desired  orator- 
what  South  calls  « rabble-charming  words,*  ical  effects.  To  this  class  belong  the  politi- 
which  make  only  an  acoustic  impression.  The  cian  whose  peroration  is  filled  with  florid  and 
foreign  words,  too,  that  garnish  the  small  random  figures  of  speech;  the  maid-servant 
talk  of  a  certain  class  of  people  are  so  com-  who  invariably  « takes  her  pen  in  handi;  the 
mon  and  so  much  in  demand  as  to  require  in  stupid  letter-writer  who  is  well  and  expres.ses 
most  English  dictionaries  many  pages  for  a  dull  hope  as  to  the  equal  standing  of  health 
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of  his  oomspondeiit;  the  gallant  who  has  at 

the  tip  of  his  tonfjue  a  stock  of  repeated  com- 
pliments; ami  persons  whose  intelligence  or 
line  of  thought  is  limited-- in  short,  all  those 
whose  speech  is  not  aUver,  bot  leaden. 

Speech  is  of  course  always  th<»  most  im- 
portant method  of  comipanicatiou,  embody- 
ing as  it  does  the  exprearim  of  ideas  wUeh 
are  clothed  in  symbols  and  are  the  product 
primarily  of  visual,  auditory,  and  other  sen- 
sory perceptions  and  conceptions,  and  through 
the  means  of  articulation  and  phonation  are 
conveyed  in  a  more  or  less  impressive  form 
and  with  greater  or  less  facility.  Eventually 
the  extended  vocabulary  of  the  individual 
enters  into  conyersation  in  a  more  or  less 
automatic  way,  and  it  is  only  when  it  be- 
comes hyper-automatic  that  a  loss  ol  control, 
with  consequent  disordw ,  ensues.  There  can 
be-  no  doubt  that  the  variety  and  number  of 
word-imagoa  are  proportionate  to  the  intri- 
cacy and  fullness  of  thought,  although  such 
thought  may  be  at  times  disorderly.  More- 
over, the  facility  of  expression  and  word 
selection  is  connected  with  certain  anatomi- 
cal Tariations  of  development  of  a  demon- 
strable kind.  According  to  Lombroso  and 
others,  in  the  brains  of  Gambetta,  Wiilfurt, 
and  Uuber  the  speech-centers  (which  are 
situated  in  the  left  third  frontal  convolution) 
were  greatly  developed;  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  case  in  men  of  genius  generally,  espe- 
cially in  those  whose  oratorical  gifts  and  pow- 
«n  of  expression  are  remarkable.  In  idiota 
rind  di'n:''npi*Jites  whose  speech  is  limit*  i  t!  j 
converse  is  true,  and  the  emotional  speech  or 
unintelligent  use  of  words  is  found.  What 
has  been  known  as  •  emotional  speech  >•  en- 
ters largely  into  small  talk;  it  is  only  to  a 
slight  degree  intellectual,  and  is  apt  to  be  re- 
flex or  automatic,  and  largely  connected  with 
gesticulation.  A  low  grade  is  that  used  by 
animals  to  express  their  feelings,  and  which 
consists  in  certain  noises  adopted  to  give  vent 
to  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain,  or  disappoint- 
ment, and  is  characterized  by  a  certain  uni- 
formity. Kussmaul  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  certain  human  exclamationg,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  motions  of  the  mouth, 
are  of  this  nature,  indicating  feeling  without 
any  very  great  intellectual  participation. 
«Oh,niy!»  «Dear!i*  «Pooh!»  « Ahl»  «Tu8h!» 
and  words  of  this  kind,  enter  largely  into 
the  intercourse  of  many  people.  He  whose 
pastime  is  small  talk  is  prone  to  apply  to 
his  expressive  needs  the  help  of  gesture, 
which  usually  lacks  the  coherency  of  the 
signs  of  the  deaf-mute,  or  the  elaborate 
movements  of  the  dever  mim^  who  actually 


teams  a  written  part  and  expresaes  it  hj  ap> 

propriate  gestures,  the  word-symbols  being 
ever  before  the  mind's  eye.  The  speech  of 
such  a  one  is  trivial,  and  he  gradually  grows 
to  express  his  emotional  exuberance  in  g^ 
tiros  which  cloak  the  real  paucity  of  tboaght- 
speech. 

The  indiscrimlBate  use  of  adjectives  and 

interjections  which  supply  tiie  place  of  words 
of  delicate  comparison  is  a  vice  which  be- 
tokens the  abolition  or  impairment  of  healthy 
thought-speech  function,  and  in  the  dlaease 
known  as  aphasia  is  very  marked.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  acoustic  retlex  explains  the 
fondness  for  loud-sounding  words  of  ignorant 
people,  who  imitate  others  and  adopt  audi 
words  or  phrases  without  any  appaiOBt  know- 
ledge of  what  they  mean. 

How  much  actual  cca«hral  deterioratioB  is 
the  result  of  effortless  speech  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation;  of  course  mere  loquacity 
is  unattended  by  proper  cerebral  exercise 
or  intellectual  effort,  and  even  if  a  variety 
of  words  be  used,  such  are  not  the  product  of 
healthy  cerebration.  Those  who  see  much  of 
the  insane  recognize  under  certain  conditiois 
the  significaoce  of  anch  volubility,  for  it  is 
often  the  precursor  of  mania  or  other  mental 
disturbances.  It  is  rather  the  province  of  the 
writer  to  show  the  actual  involution  that  ae- 
companies  an  improper  or  careless  use  of  tht 
speech-centers  in  the  apparently  healthy  per- 
son, than  as  an  expression  of  brain-disexise. 
A  number  of  polysyllabic  words  are  used  to 
express  the  disturbances  of  speech  that  fol- 
low the  misuse  of  the  mental  and  mechani- 
cal apparatus  concerned  in  its  productioiL 
These  include  the  transposition  of  words 
or  syllables,  the  grammatical  vices,  or  the 
eicaggeration  of  emotional  speech.  Undtf 
some  chreumstanees  the  resulting  dtaordets 
may  closely  resemble  those  due  to  actual 
structural  disease  of  the  brain,  attended  by 
disorganization  of  the  speech-centers;  but 
usually  the  perversion  is  functional,  though 
obstinate,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
organic  speech-defects  that  hysteria  or  other 
functional  nervous  oonditioBs  do  to  real 
disease.  Some  of  this  morbid  derangement, 
when  there  is  hyper-automatism,  resembles 
certain  well-known  forms  ol  «  cramp  »  due  to 
the  repetition  of  such  acts  as  writing,  «r 
those  of  a  limited  kind  nmong  artisans  or 
musicians,  where  a  small  group  of  muscldi 
is  the  seat  of  spasm;  and  these  forms  are 
designated  as  writer^  cramp,  telegrapher^ 
cramp,  violinists'  cramp,  etc.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  usually  little  par- 
tidpation  of  thought  in  the  oft-repeated  aet^ 
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wbieh  becomes  habitual,  and  the  dir^ting 
power  is  of  an  nncoiiscioiiB  kind.  The  so- 
called  « baby-talk  »  of  silly  people,  the  form 
of  trivial  conversation  which  consists  in  the 
Ui5e  of  diminutives  and  is  employed  especially 
by  young  lovers  or  by  those  who  for  the  first 
time  stray  into  the  devious  and  flowr  n-  paths 
of  matrimony,  are  examples  of  thi6  defect 
which  sni^lants  the  vigorous  and  n^olesome 
expression  of  feniune  feeling.  This  condition 
of  affairs  may  sometimes  amount  to  more 
than  a  mere  eccentricity,  and  indicates  a 
real  finlnre  upon  the  part  of  the  individnal 
to  keep  hb  word-qrmbols  well  in  mind  and  in 
order. 

«  Thematic  paraphasia  » is  the  term  applied 
to  rapress  the  sudden  digression  by  those 
whose  minds  are  dominated  by  hobbies,  and 
who^e  storehouse  of  ideas  is  almost  empty 
except  for  one  assertive  train  of  thought 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  a  way  to  surprise 
the  listener.  These  defects  and  others,  which 
are  unmentiuned  do  not  prove  an  advance  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ordinuy  mental  health,  bat 
may  simply  indir;ite  the  formation  of  careless 
and  often  incurable  habits;  in  other  words, 
they  need  not  be  pathological,  yet  to  those 
who  witness  the  influence  of  bad  habits  of 
other  kinds  in  the  production  of  local  disease 
they  are  alarming:  possibility  often  becomes 
probaUlil7,  and  an  aetml  mental  involntion 
may  be  detected.  The  continued  di.nuse  of  a 
limb  by  a  hysterical  per.son  results  in  a  real 
paralysis  or  contraction,  or  something  worse; 
the  persistence  of  an  improper  muscnhir 
habit  may  end  in  actual  abolition  of  func- 
tion ;  so,  too,  the  misuse  of  the  speech-orgins 
may  engender  grave  disorders.  If  the  effort 
be  not  made  to  clothe  thonght  in  proper 
language,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
former;  for  words  not  only  form  « the  link 
between  the  object  and  the  memory  of  it»» 
but  thoughts  unassociated  with  words  very 
soon  die  away  from  the  memory. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  The  cultiva- 
tion of  deliberaldon  and  originality,  and  the 
enemirafjcmenf  rf  occasimia!  sHenee.  To  do  this 
is  sometimes  difficult,  for  it  implies  the  mend- 
ing of  long-existing  habits,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure the  very  loss  of  individuality;  for  many 
of  us  are  apt  to  take  refuge  in  conversation 
behind  phrases  and  tcicks  of  speech  that  have 
aerwd  ju  well  in  the  past  Good  listening  is 
conducive  to  expressive  speech,  and  the  words 
that  are  formed  from  violent  impressions  are 
not  those  betokening  the  exercise  of  clear 
thought. 


When  bad  habits  of  speech  do  not  mirror 
thought  or  more  or  less  deUborate  eerebrar 

tion,  there  maybe  a  distinct  intellectual  weak* 
ness  approaching  the  dignity  of  disease;  so, 
too,  the  conjugation  of  strong  verbs  with  a 
weak  inflection  may  constitute  a  depraved 
condition.  The  attempt  to  speak  without  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  subject-matter  results 
in  paraphasia  where  the  sentence  is  trans-  ' 
posed.  In  other  words,  this  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  of  the  person  to  keep  his 
mind  upon  more  than  one  thing  at  the  same 
time ;  as,  for  instance,  theembarrassed  speech 
resulting  from  a  piano-player's  efforts  to  an- 
swer questions  while  he  is  playing,  or  the 
delightful  scene  in  the  first  act  of  the  «  Pro- 
fessor's Love  Stor}%>»  which  is  so  well  acted  by 
Mr.  Willard.  The  perfunctory  consolation  of 
the  tired  clergyman,  the  careless  repetition 
of  the  qinstion  bjrthe  bored  doctor,  and  the 
curious  blunders  of  all  those  whose  speech  is 
that  of  the  lips  and  not  of  the  heart  or  brain, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  examples  of  paraphasia, 
and  from  time  .immemorial  have  furnished 
material  for  Joseph  Miller  and  others,  wbn  ^e 
witticisms  have  been  recalled  at  the  expense 
of  wortiiy  professional  men. 

The  exercise  of  understanding  and  reason 
in  restraining  the  feelings  does  more  than 
aqything  else  to  form  intelligent  speech.  The 
selection  of  good  and  mmple  English  words 
of  the  most  pregnant  expressiveness  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  thought-speech  centers  in 
order.  How  far  the  use  of  slang  is  defensible 
is  a  matter  of  speculation.  "Hiere  is  a  con- 
stant injection  into  our  l:>iip:'iage  of  terse  ex- 
pressions, many  of  which  take  their  origin  in 
the  gutters  and  jails.  So-called  « American- 
isms »  not  only  find  a  place  in  the  most  seri- 
ous utterances  of  statesmen  and  jurists  and 
clergymen,  but  they  are  embalmed  in  kinds  of 
literature  where  they  would  least  he  expected. 
Often  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  philologi- 
cal character,  and  at  best  they  are  adopted 
because  they  are  phonetic  or  associated  with 
some  contemporaneous  occurrence.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  such  a  difference  of  char- 
acter between  the  written  thought  and  the 
conversation.  The  technical  exactness  of  ex- 
pression which  is  found  in  some  of  the  best 
things  we  read  shows  that  the  supposed  cul- 
ture has  not  always  molded  the  iaaet  man. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  disappointment  we 
often  feel  in  listening  to  the  small  talk  of  one 
who  perhaps  has  hitherto  been  our  literary 
idol. 

AUm  MeLam  BamUum, 
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of  less  magnitude.  It  was  at  this  sta^e  that 
a  noted  wag  remarked  of  some  of  the  W'est- 
ern  rivers  that  «they  are  a  mile  wide  and  an 
inch  thick— they  have  a  large  circulation,  but 
very  little  iiiflQeiice.i>  The  observation  is  jus- 
tified by  surface  appearances,  but  it  is  a  case 
where  all  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface. 
The  great  plains  receive  the  enormous  drain- 
age of  the  Rocky  Mountain  watershed.  Some 
of  it  goes  to  wa?te  in  floods  and  some 
is  lost  in  evaporation,  but  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  go  into  the  ground  and 
largely  follow  the  gravelly  courses  of 
the  streams.  In  the  Dakotas  and  in 
Texas  these  earth  waters  seek  the 
surface  in  great  artesian ontponrings. 
When  the  Kansas  irrigators  found 
themselves  deprived  of  their  surface 
supplies  they  sought  the  underflow, 
and  in  the  process  of  finding  and  uti- 
lizing it  developed  an  entirely  unicjue 
and  very  promising  mode  of  irriga- 
tion. Here  at  last  they  approach  the 
final  solntkm  of  their  problem. 

Thenew  experiment,  like  the  former 
one,  was  first  made  at  Garden  City, 
within  sight  of  the  historic  mill-race. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  Arkansas 
valley  wattT  could  be  obtained  by 
shallow  welis  ran^ang  in  depth  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet.  This  is  raised  ^ 
by  hundreds  of  windmills  into  hun- 
dreds of  small  reservoirs  constructed 
at  thehighest  point  d  each  farm.  The 


mnform  eastward  slope  of  the  plains 

is  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  The  inde- 
fatigable Kansas  wind  keeps  the  mills 
in  active  operation,  and  the  reservoirs 
-  are  dwaysfnll  of  water,  whiek  is  drawn 

off  as  it  is  required  for  purj^)oses  of  ir- 
rigation. These  small  individual  pump- 
ing-plants  have  certain  advantages 
over  the  canal  systems  which  prevafl 
elsewhere.  The  irrigator  has  no  on- 
Q  tangling  alliances  with  companies  or 
cooperative  associations,  and  is  aUe 
to  manage  the  water-supply  without 
deferring  to  the  convenience  of  others 
or  yielding  obedience  to  rules  and  reg- 
ulations essential  to  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  systems  which  .supply 
large  numbers  of  consumers.  The  ori- 
ginal cost  of  such  a  plant,  exclusive 
^  LO  fanner's  own  labor  in  construct- 
"^"^|fcing  his  reservoirs  and  ditches,  is  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  plant  suffices 
for  ten  acres.  The  farmer  thus  pays 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  for  a  perpetual 
guaranty  of  suiiicient  « rain  >♦  to  i)rf)- 
bountiful  crops;  but  to  this  cost  must 
be  added  two  dollars  per  acre  as  the  annual 
jirice  of  maintaining  the  system.  Farming 
under  these  conditions  is  limited  to  small 
areas,  and  intrasive  methods  of  cultivation 
become  imperative.  The  result  has  been  the 
evolution  of  a  multitude  of  five-,  ten-,  and 
twenty-acre  farms,  each  surrounded  by  its 
tall  firinge  of  protecting  cottonwoods,  whidi 
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from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.    And  movement  which  has  wToagbt  these  momen- 

yet  the  blighted  seed  uras  destined  to  bear  tons  changes  alike  in  public  sentiment  and  hi 

another  and  far  moro  fateful  crop,  and  the  methods  of  industry  has  found  its  mumest 

forgotten  mill-race  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar-  championship  in  Kansas,  where  it  has  been  re- 

kansas  to  grind  a  grist  that  would  prove  duced  to  perfect  organization  through  the  in- 


strumentality of  press  and  platform.  Through- 
out the  semi-arid  region,  but  particularly 
in  Kansas,  the^e  are  effective  iState,  county, 
and  township  associations  urging  the  adop- 


historic. 

BIBB  OP  niUGATION  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

A  PEW  settlers  remained  to  rake  anid  the 

ashes  of  their  ruined  hopes.  Among  them  was  tion  of  irrigation  as  the  price  of  prosperity, 
a  man  who  had  learned  the  methods  of  iirigsp  and  extending,  by  means  of  conventions  anid 
tion  while  living  in  California  and 
Colorado.  It  happened  that  his 
land  adjoined  the  abandoned  mill- 
race,  and  he  readily  obtained  the 
right  to  tvm  tiie  water  upon 
a  part  of  his  farm.  The  result^ 
though  not  surprising  to  the  prac- 
tised irrigator,  was  a  revelation 
to  his  thoroughly  disheartened 
neighbors. 

The  soil  which  had  produced  no- 
thing in  the  previous  summer  re- 
sponded to  the  newmethod  of  culti- 
vation with  enormous  crops  of  all 
varieties  of  products.   In  quality 
they  surpassed  anything  previously 
grown  in  that  region.  As  these 
facts  became  known  a  now  hope 
arose,  like  a  star  in  the  night, 
agunst  the  dark  background  of 
past  discouragements.  The  Gar- 
den City  «  experiment »  became  the 
Mecca  of  stndents  of  irrigation 
throughout  the  wide  region  devas- 
tated by  the  drought.  The  ruined 
crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
nselees  mill-race,  gave  bhrth  to  an 
influence  which  in  fifteen  years  has  assumed 
far-reaching  proportions.  This  influence,  by 
revealing  the  need  of  irrigation  in  a  terri- 
tory which  had  hitherto  depended  entirely 
upon  the  rainfall,  extended  the  known  limits  of 
arid  America  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  eastward 
and  more  than  one  thousand  miles  north  and 

south,  thus  adding  to  the  empire  of  irrigation  canal.  Foreign  capital  was  enlisted,  and  other 
all  the  western  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Xe-  irrigation  works  were  constructed  along  the 
braska,Kansas,Oklahoma,and  Texas,  together  Arkansas.  But  this  river  takes  its  rise  in 
with  eastern  Colorado.  Inthisvastdismct  it  Oolorado,  and  in  that  State  enterprise  was 
has  begun  to  revolutionize  both  the  industrial  busy  with  the  diversion  of  its  waters.  In 
and  social  life  of  the  people.  It  has  compelled  the  absence  of  any  regulation  of  interstate 
the  attention  of  legislatures,  created  new  laws  streams  by  national  authority,  the  Colorado 
and  adndnistrative  systems  in  several  States,  irrigators  absorbed  all  the  water  flowing  dur- 
wrung  a  few  meager  appropriations  from  Con-  ing  the  irrigation  season.  leaving  the  canals  of 
gress,  and  set  on  foot  various  industrial  and  westemKimsasasdry  as  her  prairies.  The  in- 
educational  undertakings.  The  problems  of  vestment  of  an  English  company  in  extendve 
the  semi-arid  region  are  peculiarly  its  own,  works  costing  upward  of  a  million  dollars  was 
differing  materially  from  those  of  the  desert  practically  destroyed  by  this  unexpected  turn 
States  west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  of  affairs.  There  were  several  similar  losses 


MBTBOD  OF  IRIUGATION  BY  DIAGONAL  FimROWS. 
OtdmlneiMlt  I«  iatmlcaaali  «k  flow  (Ibtom. 

popular  literature,  the  common  knowledge  of 
its  practical  aspects. 

n.\KNESSING  THE  WIND. 

The  original  mill-race  was  quickly  extended 
and  enlarged  to  the  proportionsof  an  irrigation 
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however,  important  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
does  not  in  the  least  abate  the  demand  for 
national  action  looking  to  the  wise  regulation 
of  interstate  streams.  The  salvation  of  great 
investments,  and  the  extension  of  the  irri- 
gable area  to  the  rich  upland  prairies,  which 
cannot  be  economically  irrigated  by  wells,  de- 
mand that  the  flood-waters  of  such  rivers  shall 
be  conserved  and  equitably  divided  between 
States  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  This 
matter  will  involve  one  of  the  larger  problems 
of  the  near  future.  But  while  irrigation  in  the 
semi-arid  region  possesses  strong  elements  of 


was  repressed  as  scarcely  better  than  a  trait- 
orous « libel »  on  the  country.  Irrigation,  at 
first  thought,  seems  like  a  somewhat  sorry 
expedient  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  the 
weather  clerk,  and  is  quite  generally  regarded 
as  a  crude  Western  device  of  merely  local  in- 
terest. These  impressions  completely  reverse 
the  facts  of  the  matter.  Irrigation  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  familiar  process.  The  man 
who  waters  his  plat  of  gra.ss,  and  the  woman 
who  waters  her  dooryard  pansies,  are  irriga- 
tors in  a  rude  and  humble  way.  The  citizen 
who  grumbles  at  the  sight  of  withered  lnvma 


dramatic  interest,  it  is  not  there  that  the  real 
industrial  life  of  arid  America  can  Iwst  be 
studied. 

THE  ART  OF  MANAGING  «THE  KAIN.» 

Ikkkjation  as  a  practicable  art  is  gener- 
ally misunderstood  in  localities  where  it  is 
never  applied.  Even  in  parts  of  the  West 
where  it  is  sorely  needed  the  prejudice  against 
it  was  formerly  so  strong  that  its  advocacy 


in  a  public  park  during  a  dry  summer  yearns 
for  irrigjition  without  knowing  it.  The  West- 
ern farmer  who  has  learned  to  irrigate  thinks 
it  would  be  quite  as  illogical  for  him  to  leave 
the  watering  of  his  potato-patch  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  clouds  as  for  the  housewife  to 
defer  her  wash-day  until  she  could  catch 
rain-water  in  her  tubs.  A  generation  which 
has  harnes.se(l  the  lightning  should  see  no- 
thing incongruous  in  the  anc  ient  proce.ss  of 
storing  the  rain  and  »iistributing  it  to  meet 
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the  varying  needs  of  plants  which  nourish 
human  life. 

But  although  irrifTiition  is  both  ancient  and 
universal,  the  Anglo-Saxon  never  dealt  with 
it  in  a  large  way  until  the  last  half-century, 
when  he  found  it  to  l)e  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  settlement  in  large  portions  of  west- 
ern America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
Through  all  the  centuries  of  the  past  the  art 
has  been  the  exclusive  possession  of  Indian, 
Latin,  and  Mongolian  races.  Its  earliest  mod- 
ern traces  in  this  country  are  found  in  the 
small  gardens  of  the  mission  fathers  of  south- 
ernCalifornia.  They  brought  the  method  from 
Mexico  and  taught  it  to  the  Indians.  Hut  the 
real  cradle  of  American  irrigation  as  a  prac- 
ticable industry  is  I'tah.  .A  treasured  his- 
torical painting  in  Siilt  L^ike  City  shows  the 
pioneers  of  1847  in  the  act  of  turning  the 
waters  of  the  mountain  stream  now  known 
as  City  Creek  upon  the  alkaline  desert.  This 
picture  commemorates  the  opening  scene  in 
the  new  industrial  drama  of  arid  America. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  .Mexicans  of 
the  Southwest  irrigation  was  a  stagnant  art, 
but  the  white  population  has  studied  it  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  it  bestows  upon 
electricity  and  new  mining  processes.  The 
lower  races  merely  knew  that  if  crops  were 
expected  to  grow  on  dry  land  they  must  Ik* 


artificially  watered.  They  proceeded  to  pour 
on  the  water  by  the  rudest  method.  The  . 
Anglo-Saxon  demanded  to  know  why  crops 
re(}uired  water,  and  how  and  when  it  could 
best  be  supplied  to  meet  their  diverse  needs. 
He  has  sought  this  knowle<lge  through  the 
medium  of  agricultural  colleges,  experimental 
farms,  and  neighborhood  associations.  He  has 
thus  approache<l  by  gradual  steps  true  scien- 
tific methods,  which  are  producing  results 
unknown  before  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  method  of  irrig-ation  is  known 
as  « flooding,"  and  is  generally  apjdied  by 
means  of  shallow  basins.  A  plot  of  ground 
near  the  river  or  ditch  from  which  water  is 
to  be  drawn  is  inclosed  by  low  embankments 
called  checks.  These  checks  are  multiplied 
until  the  whole  field  is  covered.  The  water  is 
then  drawn  into  the  highest  basin,  permitted 
to  stand  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  then  drawn  off  by  a  small  gate 
into  the  next  basin.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  the  entire  field  is  irrigated.  This  is  the 
system  practised  on  the  Nile,  where  the  basins 
sometimes  cover  several  s(iuare  miles  each, 
while  in  the  West  they  are  often  no  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  square.  There  is  botli  a 
crude  and  a  skilful  way  to  accomplish  the 
operation  of  flooding,  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  two 
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method?.  Tlu'  Indian  and  Mexican  irrigators, 
in  their  ignorance  and  laziness,  seldom  at- 
tempt to  grade  the  surface  of  the  njotind. 

They  permit  water  to  remain  in  staj^nant 
pofils  where  tliere  are  depressions,  while 
lii^h  places  s^tatid  dut  as  dusty  islands  for 
generations.  All  except  very  sandy  soils  bake 
in  the  hot  sunshine  after  Ix-inf^  flooded,  and 
the  crude  way  to  remedy  the  matter  is  to  turn 
on  more  water.  Water  in  excess  an  injury, 
and  both  the  soil  and  the  crops  resent  this 
method  of  treatment.  The  skilful  irri^nteir 
grades  the  soil  to  an  even  slope  of  about  one 
inch  to  every  hundred  inches,  filling  depres- 
sions and  h'veling  high  places.  ITe  <(  rushes  » 
the  wator  over  the  plot  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  when  the  ground  has  dried  sufficiently 
cultivates  the  soil  thoroughly,  thus  allowing 
the  air  to  penetrate  it.  The  best  irri^^ators 
have  abandoned  the  check  system  altogellier, 
W 


and  have  invented  better  methods  of  flooding 
the  crops.  Cereals  and  grasses  must  always  be 
irri^ted  by  floodinff,  hot  the  checic  system 
seems  likely  to  remain  only  in  the  land  of 
Spanish  speech  and  tradition  where  it  wa.'; 
born.  In  Colorado  wheat  and  grass  are  <ren- 
erally  irrigated  by  a  system  of  shallow  piow- 
t'urrows  run  diap^nnnlly  ncross  a  titdd.  The 
water  is  turned  from  these  upon  the  ground, 
and  ])ermitted  to  spread  out  into  a  hundred 
small  rills,  following  the  contour  of  the  land. 
Some  farmers  bestow  great  pains  upon  this 
method,  and  succeed  in  wetting  the  ground 
very  thoroughly.  Another  method  of  flooding 
fields  is  now  much  used  in  connection  with 
alfalfa,  a  wonderful  forage-plant  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  the  arid  region.  This 
produces  three  crops  a  year  in  the  North  and 
six  crops  in  the  J^nnth,  and  i.=!  not  only  eaten 
by  stock,  but  by  poultry  and  swine.  To  find 
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the  best  method  of  watering  this  valuable 
crop  has  been  the  object  of  careful  study  and 
experiment  in  the  West.  It  is  now  accom- 
pli.shed  by  means  of  shallow  indentations  or 
creases  which  are  not  as  large  as  furrows,  but 
accomplish  the  same  purpose.  These  are  made 
by  a  simple  implement  at  intervals  of  about 
twelve  inches.  They  effect  a  very  thorough 
and  even  wetting  of  the  ground. 

THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  IRRIGATION. 

The  scientific  side  of  irrigation  is  to  be 
studied  rather  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  than  with  field  crops. 
It  is  here  that  the  English-speaking  irrigators 
of  the  West  have  produced  their  best  results, 
('alifornia  has  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  locality,  but  nothing  was  learned  even 
there  until  the  man  from  the  North  had  sup- 


frequently  to  the  injury  rather  than  the  benefit 
of  crops.  Hut  in  southern  California  water  is 
gold,  and  is  sought  for  in  mountain  tunnels 
and  in  the  beds  of  streams.  A  thing  so  dearly 
obtained  is  not  to  be  carelessly  wasted  before 
it  reaches  the  place  of  use.  Hence  steep  and 
narrow  ditches,  cemented  on  the  bottom,  or 
steel  pipes  and  wwxlen  flumes  are  employed. 

This  precious  water  is  applied  to  the  soil 
by  means  of  small  furrows  run  between  the 
trees  or  rows  of  vegetables.  The  ground  has 
first  been  evenly  graded  on  the  face  of  each 
slope.  The  aim  of  the  skilful  irrigator  is  to 
allow  the  water  to  saturate  the  ground  evenly 
in  each  direction,  so  as  to  reach  the  root*  of 
the  tree  or  plant.  The  stream  is  small,  and 
creeps  slowly  down  the  furrow  to  the  end  of 
the  orchard,  where  any  surplus  is  absorbed  by 
a  strip  of  alfalfa,  which  acts  like  a  sponge. 
The  land  is  kept  thoroughly  cultivated,  and 
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planted  the  Spanish  irrigator.  The  ideal  cli-  in  the  best  orchards  no  weed  or  spear  of  grass 
matic  conditions  of  southern  California  at-  is  ever  seen;  the  water  is  too  costly  to  waste 
tracted  both  wealth  and  intelligence  into  its  in  the  nourishment  of  weeds.  Moreover,  it  is 
irrigation  industry.  Scarcity  of  water  and  desiri'<l  to  leave  the  soil  open  to  the  action  of 
high  land  values  operated  to  promote  the  air  and  sunshine.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  so 
study  of  ideal  methods.  Where  water  is  much  care  given  to  the  aeration  of  the  soil  as 
abundant  it  is  carried  in  open  ditches,  and  in  the  irrigated  orchards  and  gardens  of  the 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  items  of  seepage  West.  Too  much  water  reduces  the  tempera- 
through  the  soil  and  loss  by  evaporation,  ture  of  the  soil,  sometimes  develops  hard-pan, 
Under  such  conditions  water  is  lavishly  used,  and  more  frequently  brings  alkali  to  the  sur-  , 
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face.  For  these  reasons  modem  science  has 
enforced  the  economfeal  use  of  water,  revefa^ 

ing  the  crude  Mexican  custom  of  prodigal 
wastefulness.  The  success  of  the  furrow 
method  depends  somewhat  upon  the  texture 
of  the  Boil,  and  there  are  places  where  it 
cannot  be  used  at  all.  Such  localities  are  not 
consideml  favorable  for  fruit-culture. 

Of  late  years  in  California  the  application 
of  water  hy  furrows  has  been  brought  to  a 
marvelous  degree  of  perfection.  What  is 
kno^\'n  as  the  « Redlands  system  »>  is  the  best 
type  of  irrigation  methods  known  in  the 
world.  Under  this  syslbem  a  small  wooden 


less  skies,  with  a  system  of  controlling  the 
moiBtnre  as  effective  as  this,  may  be  said  to 
have  mastered  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  has  improved  immensely 
since  the  California  methoik  were  perfected. 
Every  froit-groww  realises  that  the  profit  in 
his  business  comes  mostly  from  the  first  grade 
of  fruit.  Scientific  irrij^ation  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  him  largely  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  the  best  fruit,  and  the  difference  which  this 
makes  in  the  earning  capacity  of  hia  acres  is 
surprising. 

Other  methods  of  fnrrow  irrigation  have 
been  devised  which  are  scarcely  lesa  perfect 
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flume  or  \)ox  is  ]»laccd  at  the  head  of  the 
orchard.  An  opening  is  made  opposite  each 
furrow,  and  throu<^h  this  the  water  flows  in 
the  desired  quantity,  bemg  operated  by  a 
small  gate  or  slide.  The  aperture  regulates 
the  flow  of  water  accurately,  and  the  syston 
is  80  nmpte  that,  after  it  \b  once  adjusted,  a 
child  can  operate  it.  The  farmer  who  grows 
his  crops  on  a  fertile  soil,  under  almost  cloud- 


than  those  used  in  the  California  orange  dis- 
tricts. One  of  the  bei?t  of  these  is  the  result 
of  the  labors  and  experiments  of  Professor 
A.  E.  Blount  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Ias  Crucos,  New  Mexico,  and  is  illustrated  in 
an  accompanying  diagram.  In  this  case  the 
water  is  carried  in  small  open  ditches,  and  the 
furrows  ;irt'  extended  in  circles  around  each 
tree,  but  the  water  is  never  allowed  to  touch 
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the  bark.  This  method  is  perhaps  better 
a<hipti'<l  to  the  general  needs  of  the  arid  re- 
gion than  the  more  expensive  plan  of  the  Cali- 
fornians.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
modern  Xew  Mexico  method  was  developed  in 
the  midst  of  Indian  and  Spanish  settlements, 
which  still  pursue  the  methods  of  antiquity 
wthout  the  slightest  abatement  of  any  of 
their  evils. 

The  full  significance  of  the  industrial  cus- 
toms of  arid  .America  can  be  seen  only  upon 
comparist)n  with  the  familiar  agricultural 
methods  of  Eastern  States.  I'nder  the  old 
conditions  no  attempt  is  made  even  to  study 
the  relation  of  moisture  to  plant  life.  Such 
study  would  be  wasted,  since  the  watering  of 
trees  is  left  entirely  to  nature.  Rains  come  or 
do  not  come,  according  as  the  season  is  wet 
or  dryv  There  are  years  of  drought  and  years 
of  flood.  Of  the  many  differences  l)etween  the 
agriculture  of  the  irrigated  and  the  rain-belt 
regions,  two  of  the  most  important  may  be 
noted.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
difference  which  results  in  the  size  of  the 
farm  unit.  Kven  in  regions  where  the  rain- 
fall is  most  reliable  and  abundant  the  farmer 
knows  he  must  reckon  with  an  element  of  un- 
certainty. The  result  is  that  he  operates 
a  large  farm  in  order  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  complete  failure.  Statistics  show  a  ten- 
dency in  the  Middle  States  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  farm  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence is  constantly  diminishing  the  average 
size  of  the  farm  in  the  arid  region.  The  crops 
are  not  only  absolutely  sure,  but  from  two  to 
four  times  as  large  per  acre  as  where  the  de- 
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pendence  is  on  the  rainfall.  The  second  im- 
portant difference  is  seen  in  the  quality  of 
products.  Interesting  comparisons  were  made 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  1S'.>8  between  certain 
kinds  of  apples  raised  during  the  same  year 
in  the  Hudson  Kiver  valley  of  New  York  and 
the  Snake  Kiver  valley  of  Idaho.  The  pub- 
lished conclusions  of  eminent  pomologists, 
notably  of  Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, showed  that  the  same  apple  grew 
twice  as  large  on  irrigated  Western  lands  as 
it  did  in  the  t^ist.  In  the  matter  of  flavor  and 
appearance  the  irrigated  apple  also  excelled. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  difference  was  not 
entirely  due  to  the  artificial  application  of 
water,  but  that  considerable  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  intensive  methods  of  cultivation 
inseparably  associated  with  irrigation  and 
with  the  very  small  farm  unit  which  it  in- 
duces. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  it  costs  more 
labor  and  money  to  prepare  a  given  amount 
of  land  for  cultivation  by  irrigation  than  it 
costs  elsewhere.  There  is  also  the  cost  of 
water  right  and  a  perpetual  charge  for  main- 
tenance. Hut  the  advantages  far  outweigh 
the  added  expense  and  lalior. 
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THE  LABOHEK  S  REWARD. 

The  first  object  of  industry  is  to  get  a  liv- 
ing;, which  is  represented  by  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Ueyond  the  living;  lies  the  hope  of 
a  conij)et('nce.  The  millions  engaged  in  the 
industries  of  Eastern  cities  and  towns,  from 
which  the  life  of  the  new  Weat  has  been 
largely  recruited,  are  mostly  employed  under 
the  wage  Bj^tem,  and  between  seventy  and 
eighty  per  cent,  of  them  live  in  rented 
houses,  in  a  measure  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  beyond  their  control,  since  it  may  be 
affected  by  economic,  financial,  and  ])olitica] 
disturbances  ^\^th  which  they  have  nothinj^ 
to  do.  Fully  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
received  by  the  average  working  man  and 
woman  is  expended  for  actual  livinp:  neces- 
sities. It  is  in  comparison  with  the  indus- 
trial life  of  urban  communities  in  the  East 
that  the  men  who  labor  with  tlieir  hands  in 
the  irri}];^ated  fielda  of  the  West  should  be 
studied. 

The  Western  laborer  is  his  own  employer. 

He  is  also  his  own  landlord.  These  two  facts 
constitute  ideal  independence;  but  there  is 
also  a  practical  side  in  his  case.  From  his 
ten  or  twenty  acres,  insured  ajKainst  failure 
by  flood  or  drought,  first  by  aridity  and  then 
by  irrigation,  he  can  systematically  produce 
almost  every  item  of  food  which  his  family 
craeumee.  The  laborer  who  works  for  an- 
other exp'  Tids  the  greater  portion  of  his 
wage  fur  these  essentials.  The  laborer  who 
works  for  himself  is  surer  to  have  his  table 
supplied;  and,  moreover,  he  may  enjoy  far 
more  variety,  and  of  a  better  quality.  Con- 
sider an  actual  bill  of  fare  which  is  neither 
very  simple  nor  veiy  elaborate: 

Black  B^an  Soup. 

Salmon  witli  Eg-g  Sauce. 

Roast  Turkey  with  Dres^iuff,  Qiblet  Sauoe. 
Onions,  Siiuasb,  Celer) ,  and^kked  Potatoes. 
Carrant  Jelly. 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad.  Cheese. 

Biscuit  Glac^.  Sponge  Cake. 

Watermelon.  Coffee. 

Western  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish 
which  can  be  had  without  cost;  salmon  are 
abundant  in  the  streams  of  the  I'acific  coast. 
This  list  could  be  almost  indefinitely  extended 
and  varied,  and  yet  it  would  be  found  that 
nothing  which  is  required  for  the  most  gener- 
ous table,  except  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  need 
be  sought  outside  of  the  small  republic  ruled 
by  the  sovereign  irrigator.    The  Mormon 
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farmers  of  Utah  owe  their  prosperity  to  this 
eyeiem  of  individual  independence.  Th&r 

present  leader,  I'resident  Wilfred  Woodruff, 
has  lived  for  forty-eight  years  upon  a  twenty- 
acre  farm  conducted  on  just  these  lines.  His 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  goes  to  the  toll 
mill  and  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  flour. 
His  five  acres  of  alfalfa  supports  the  horses 
and  Jersey  cows,  and  contribntes  to  the  rap- 
port of  poultry  and  swine.  The  vegetable 
gardens  and  orchards  complete  the  list  of 
productions  necessary  to  good  family  living. 
And  there  is  no  year  when  prices  are  so  low 
that  the  surplus  of  the  farm  cannot  be  CT- 
chaTiu'*'d  at  the  store  for  such  articles  of 
clotliiiig  as  are  required,  while  in  average 
years  there  is  a  comfortable  surplus,  with 
something  to  be  credited  to  the  savings  ac- 
count. It  may  be  said  that  the  same  results 
are  yielded  by  the  agricultural  industry  else- 
where, and  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
statement;  but  it  cannot  be  done  with  e<}ual 
certainty  nor  upon  an  equal  area  without 
iirigation. 

ASSOCIATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  iudustnai  life  of  arid  America  there 
is  ahnnduit  evidence  of  a  strong  tendency  to 
seek  progress  along  associative  lines.  This 
tendency  is  first  obsen  ed  in  the  manner  of 
building  and  managing  canals.  The  most 
important  works  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Ari- 
zona were  built  by  the  common  labor  of  sot- 
tiers,  and  managed  as  cooperative  institu- 
tloittL  This  statement  is  measurably  tme  of 
all  other  localities,  since  the  «  farmers'  ditch  » 
is  ever>*where  in  evidence.  Hut  more  impor- 
tant than  this  is  the  trend  of  irrigation  legis- 
lation in  the  same  direction.  The  California 
District  Law  was  designed  to  bring  all  works, 
old  as  well  as  new,  into  this  class.  The  actual 
operation  of  the  law  has  been  attended  by 
failures  and  disappointmentB^  but  neverthe- 
less the  legislation  has  been  practically  dupli- 
cated in  several  other;  Stat^  Wliere  public 
la,  ds  were  opened  to  settlement  under  the 
CO  Tessional  ^^nt  of  1894,  giving  each  of 
the  States  one  million  acres  upon  condition 
that  they  be  reclaimed,  the  same  condition  of 
public  ownership  of  wotIcb  was  imposed. 

The  next  important  development  of  the  as- 
sociative tendency  is  seen  in  the  recent  wide 
e.x tension  of  fruit  exchanges.  These  grew  out 
of  the  aliuses  of  the  commission  s^Btem  in 
( 'alifornia.  There  were  times  when  producer? 
not  only  received  no  return  from  a  consign- 
ment of  fruit,  hut  were  also  invited  to  pay  the 
freight.  As  the  consumer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent  had  apparently  failed  to  re- 
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ceive  the  benefit  of  this  handsome  reduction 
in  the  first  cost  of  the  product,  the  producers 
formed  associations  and  took  the  business 
into  their  own  hands.  These  exchanges  pro- 
vide funds  for  necessary  advances  upon  the 
crops;  gather,  cure,  and  store  the  fruit;  a  I 
send  out  their  agents  to  deal  with  jobb,,i-s. 
In  a  word,  they  have  created  a  machinery  of 
their  own  to  take  the  place  of  the  commis- 
sion system.  The  new  plan  seems  destined,  in 
time,  to  have  the  field  to  itself.  Creameries 
are  operated  in  the  same  way,  and  one  com- 
munity of  Nevada  farmers  has  gone  to  the 
length  of  maintaining  its  own  store  in  San 
Francisco  and  selling  its  product  direct  to 
consumers  at  retail. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  associative 
colonies  was  that  of  Anaheim,  known  as  the 
Vol.  U.-95. 


« mother  colony,»  in  southern  California.  This 
was  founded  by  a  party  of  (  Jerman  mechanics 
in  San  Francisco.  They  united  their  small 
savings,  sent  out  a  com  .littee  to  select  a  loca- 
tion, and,  when  they  had  found  it,  despatched 
the  first  group  of  colonists  to  build  the  canal. 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  small  farms,  with  a  village  in  the 
center,  and  variously  planted  to  garden, 
orchard,  and  field  crops.  WTiile  the  original 
party  developed  the  colony,  their  associates 
continued  to  work  at  their  trades  in  Siin  PYan- 
cisco,  applying  their  savings  to  the  colony 
fund.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  village 
lots  and  farms  were  distributed  by  lot,  each 
colonist  then  becoming  an  individual  pro- 
prietor. The  plan  was  entirely  successful,  and 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  uniting  the 
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capital  of  a 
considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  in 
an  undertaking  to  which 
*   no  one  of  them  was  equal 
alone.  The  famous  colony  of  Kiverside  devel- 
oped its  water-supply  in  much  the  same  way. 

A  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
dominance  of  the  associative  idea  among 
the  settlers  of  irrigated  lands  is  seen  in  the 
plan  of  a  colony  which  settled  in  southern 
Idaho  as  recently  as  181)4.  These  colonists 
had  observed  that  the  mining-camps  of  that 
region  were  littered  with  tin  cans,  the  la- 
bels of  which  bore  evidence  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  distant  industries.  They  also  learned 
that  the  condensed  milk  used  in  that  locality 
came  from  New  Jersey,  the  creamery  butter 
from  Minnesota,  the  starch  from  Maine,  and 
the  bacon  principally  from  Chicago.  .\s  the 
raw  materials  of  these  products  are  all  easily 
grown  in  Idaho,  the  colonist,s  determined  to 
pro\nde  the  simple  industrial  plants  required 
to  manufacture  the  raw  material  into  market- 
able form.  They  adde<l  to  the  price  of  their 
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'—-^         land  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  there- 
by raised  a  capital  of  $r>C),000, 
which  was  somewhat  increased  by 
the  sale  of  business  property  in 
the  village.    This  capital  provided  a  cream- 
erj',  cannery,  fruit-evaporator,  starch-fac- 
tory, pork-packing  establishment,  and  cold- 
storage  plant.  Taken  in  connection  with  their 
diversified  farms,  these  little  industries  con- 
stituted, in  an  industrial  sense,  a  symmetrical 
community. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  IRRIGATION. 

To  slate  the  number  of  millions  of  acres  now 
under  water  in  the  West  conveys  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  the  real  significance  of  irriga- 
tion achievement.  It  suggests,  rather,  the  in- 
cident of  an  Eastern  visitor  who,  upon  being 
told  that  a  certain  valuable  tract  of  land  was 
•(all  underwater"  (by  which  «under  irrigation  » 
was  meant),  anxiously  incjuired  whether  there 
was  no  means  by  which  the  water  could  be 
drawn  off.  In  18iK),  according  to  the  census 
figures,  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  were  getting  their  living  directly 
from  irrigated  land,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  region  was  between  four  and  five 
millions.  A  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been 
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done  in  several  \Wdely  separated  localities 
will  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  forbidding  deserts  in  the 
United  States  was  that  which  formerly  flanked 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Pecos  on  the  border  of 
the  Staked  Plains,  in  the  extreme  southeast- 
ern quarter  of  New  Mexico.  Six  years  ago 
this  region  was  a  good  ty\te  of  the  wildest 
biirbarism  of  the  frontier.  Its  brown  herbage 
furnished  .scanty  pasturage  for  lean  range 
stock,  and  its  remoteness  from  civilization 
invited  the  presence  of  the  most  reckless 
class  of  outlaws.  But  into  this  forsaken  val- 
ley, a  few  years  since,  went  daring  enterprise, 
with  its  faith  and  its  millions.  The  flood 
waters  of  the  Pecos  were  impounded  in  great 
reservoirs  and  led  by  a  thousand  miles  of  dis- 
tributers over  the  parched  soil.  A  railroad 
was  extended  up  the  valley  from  the  Texas 
Pacific  line,  first  ninety  miles,  then  two  hun- 
dred miles,  then  a  long  distance  farther 
northward,  until  it  met  other  valuable  con- 
nections. In  the  heart  of  the  valley  towTis 
were  founded,  and  churches,  school-houses, 
and  business  l)locks  erected,  while  upon  the 
heights  above  the  river  handsome  private 
residences  sprung  up  like  magic.  After  the 
canals  and  the  railroad  came  settlers,  and 
gradually  the  desert  gave  place  to  the  deep 
green  of  alfalfa  fields,  to  orchards,  and  to 
gardens.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  the  world  where  so  great  a  transformation 
was  ever  effected  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 


Irrigation  is  the  explanation,  but  irrigation 
was  backed  by  the  most  generous  and  daring 
investment.  Five  million  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  five  years,  and  the  potentiality  of 
irrigation  when  applied  to  arid  soil  was  relied 
upon  to  return  it  with  increase.  In  this  in- 
stance the  savagery  of  the  desert  <lid  not  yield 
to  the  gentle  influences  of  civilization  without 
a  struggle.  Unexpected  problems  were  en- 
countered, but  the  people  of  the  valley  are 
now  able  to  make  marvelous  exhibits  of  the 
various  products  of  the  soil  at  their  annual 
fairs.  The  irrigated  Pecos  valley  already 
presents  a  wonderful  contra.st  to  the  barren 
wilderness  which  it  succeeded. 

Nevada  has  the  least  population  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  is  the  only  one  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  which  has  ever  shown  a 
record  of  decreasing  population.  It  is  appro- 
priately called  the  « Sage-brush  State,"  but 
few  who  have  crossed  it  in  summer  have 
forgotten  three  green  and  beautiful  pictures 
which  they  beheld  from  the  car  window.  The 
train  comes  out  of  a  whirl  of  alkaline  dust  to 
pause  for  a  few  minutes  at  Humboldt.  Here 
are  gushing  fountains,  green  fields  where 
cattle  stand  knee-deep  in  grass,  tall  trees 
which  whisper  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  the 
fragrance  of  blooming  flowers.  Humboldt  is 
nothing  but  a  niilroad  station  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  few  acres  of  cultivated  ground  and 
watered  from  a  convenient  spring,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  an  effective  example  of  the 
success  of  irrigation.  The  picture  is  repeated 
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on  a  larger  scale  at  Lovelock,  where  aev^l 

hundred  acres  are  in  cultivation:  and  whon 
the  Truckee  meadows  in  western  .Nevada  are 
reached,  the  industry  is  seen  to  assume  im- 
portant proportions.  Hut  one  must  leave 
Ihe  main  lini-  of  tlu'  Central  Pacific  to  see 
Ihe  tnoBt  striking  results  of  irrigation  in 
this  State,  which  1b  at  once  so  small  and  so 
great.  The  Carson  River  flows  through  a  long 
valley  nestlin<^  hetween  thf  shoulders  of  the 
iSierni.  The  work  of  reclamation  began  there 
with  the  influx  to  California  in  1849,  and  the 
industry  then  estaMi>^lu'(l  has  long  outlived 
the  stirring  times  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
old  trail  through  the  mountains  is  grass- 
grown,  and  the  mehracholy  tavi  t  ns  by  the 
roadside  am  px^iyand  decrepit,  but  the  Car5?on 
valley  atill  smiles  with  its  crops  of  grass  and 
groin.  Even  the  passing  of  Vir<,nnia  CiLy  s 
glory  and  the  decline  of  silver-mining  have 
not  visihly  affectod  the  fortunes  of  these 
thrifty  (ierman  farmers,  who  now  find  their 
chief  profit  in  cattle  and  dairy  products. 
There  are  few  more  beautiful  agricultoral 
valleys  than  this. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  lies  the 
greatcentral  valley  of  California  — the  valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  This  is  not  the  California 
of  the  tourist  and  health-seeker,  nor  of  the 
ideal  irrigation  methods  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. Nevertheless  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
most  dramatic  industrial  evolution  under  the 
iniiuence  of  irrigation.  Until  comparatively 
recent  years  this  great  valley  was  considered 
fit  only  for  cattle  and  the  production  of  light 
crops  of  wheat  in  certain  favored  localities. 
It  was  a  woman  who  discovered  that  the  soil 
and  climate  were  suited  to  the  ] production  of 
raisins  pqtinl  to  those  of  Spain.  Then,  with 
incredible  s\viftness,  the  rivers  were  turned 
upon  the  land,  the  range  divided  Into  thou- 
sands of  small  farms,  and  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle gave  place  to  the  voices  of  men.  Fresno 
County  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  activity, 
and  its  population  increased  with  phenomenal 
raimlity.  An  inti'restin<j;  ])haso  of  this  evolu- 
tion in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  the  divi- 
sion of  great  private  estates,  one  of  which 
contained  400,000  acres,  into  multitudes  of 
small  farms.  California  awoke  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  new  movement  when  the 
census  of  1890  revealed  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire gain  in  its  agricultural  population  stood 
to  the  credit  of  irrignting  counties.  The 
water-supply  of  this  greatest  of  Western 
valleys  has  been  made  forever  secure  by  the 
wise  forest  reservations  accomplished  un- 
der the  administration  of  I'resident  Harrison 
(a  policy  elsewhere  continued  by  President 


Cleveland) ;  for  it  is  in  the  forests  of  the  Serra 

that  the  winter  snowfall  is  stored  against  tht 
needs  of  scorching  summers.  The  influence  of 
these  beneficent  reservations,  when  fuIJy  de- 
veloped by  an  eflfective  adrainistrotive  poli^ 
(of  which  there  is  now*  most  pressinjx  need), 
will  extend  to  the  remotest  generation. 

The  evidences  of  the  triumph  of  irrigatioii 
might  be  multiplied  by  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  hundred  valleys  of  arid  .\merira. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  agri- 
culture, and  especially  the  horticnJture,  of 
the  Salt  Hiver  valley  of  Arizona  and  of  the 
Yellowstone  valley  of  .Montana.  The  one  pro- 
duces oranges,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  and 
the  other  only  the  hardiest  fruits.  The  same 
conditions  influence  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  methods  of  applying  water,  but  the  faet 
rMnafns  timt  wiuont  inigation  neitlier  Ari- 
sona  nor  Montana  would  have  any  agriculture 
worthy  of  the  name, while  mth  irrigation  both 
support  prosperous  farming  populations  which 
may  be  vastly  multiplied.  Striking  differences 
of  conditions  are  sometimes  oltsi-rved  within 
the  limit.*?  of  a  single  State.  Jsuch  i.--  the  case 
in  C/olorado.  The  eastern  slope  pai  l.ikes  of 
the  nature  of  the  great  plains.  Farms  are 
comparatively  large  and  principally  <Iev«)ted 
to  the  production  of  hay  and  grain,  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  western  slope  has  a  different  soil 
and  climate,  and  has  developed  in  recent  years 
a  remarkable  fruit  industry' on  ten-acre  farms. 
At  the  town  of  Grand  Junction,  where  the 
Grand  River  meets  the  Gumiison  in  the  heart 
of  a  mighty  desert,  ten  thousand  people  ga  ther  . 
upon  a  festival  day  in  each  September  and  ' 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  their  industry.  This  i 
festival  is  called  «  Peach  Day."  In  like  nuM- 
ner  Rocky  Ford  and  (ireeley.  on  the  oa.^teni  I 
side  of  the  mountains,  celebrate  respectively  i 
« Helen  Day»  and  « Potato  Day.»  On  these  I 
occasions  the  represents  ivi  product  of  the 
neighborhood  i.'s  freely  distributed  to  the 
multitude.  Idaho  and  Washington  have  also 
gained  largely  by  irrigation     the  last  few 
years,  and  are  in  the  full  tide  of  interesting 
colonial  developments.  There  the  small  farm 
rules,  and  prunes,  peaches,  apples,  and  hops 
are  the  favorite  crops;  hut  the  greatest  of  | 
these  is  the  pnme. 

In  Wyoming  irrigation  struggled  for  some 
yean  with  an  obstacle  more  formidable  tiian 
aridity.  This  was  the  organized  stock  interest 
which  flourished  on  the  public  lands,  waste- 
fully  using  the  public  streams  to  produce  i 
crops  of  natural  hay  and  to  water  great  herds 
of  cattle.  Wliile  nuiny  of  the  leaders  of  this 
industry  were  of  liberal  and  progressive  mind, 
and  freely  conceded  that  they  had  neither  a  j 
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moral  nor  a  legal  right  to  stand  in  the  way 

of  pro^ft'^^s,  an  agfjressive  and  troublesome 
minority  insisted  that  cuttle  were  worth  more 
than  men  to  Wyoming.  The  final  conflict 
came  in  the  « Rustlers'  War »  of  1892,  with 
its  i^jnominious  and  crushing  defeat  of  the 
cattle-men  and  their  hired  outlaws  from 
Texas.  With  that  fiasco  the  barriers  of  op- 
position  f(^l!  once  and  for  all,  and  the  irri "Ra- 
tion sentiment  has  since  dominated  the  State. 
Keclamation  and  settlement  in  Wyoming  and 
sinular  localities  elsewhere  have  never  really 
menace<l  the  stock  indiLstry,  but  have  rather 
indicated  the  necessity  of  its  reorganization 
upon  a  more  democratic  basis.  Thwe  will  be 
more  cattle  in  the  a{?fjre{?ate,  but  distributed 
among  a  multitude  of  small  owners  living  in 
the  irrigated  valleys.  There  they  will  raise 
the  diversified  products  essential  to  their  sup- 
port, and  great  crops  of  winter  fodder  for 
cattle,  while  the  adjacent  uplands  will  serve 
for  summer  pastare.  This  process  has  begun, 
and  it  result.s  in  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  the  men  and  of  their  industry  alike. 

THE  KEPrRLIC  OF  IKKIGATION. 

The  essence  of  the  industrial  life  of  arid 
Amwica  is  its  democracy.  It  is  founded  upon 


the  economic  independence  of  the  f  anfly  unit. 

It  reverses  the  percentages  of  landuwiK-rship 
and  tenantry  wliich  prevail  among  the  indus- 
trial workers  of  great  cities  and  factory 
towns.  Within  its  own  territoiy,  at  least,  it 
tends  largely  to  abolish  the  wage-earning  sys- 
tem and  to  develop  a  great  class  of  people 
who  work  directly  for  tnemselvm.  This  body 
of  self-employers  receive  all  the  fruit  of 
their  labor.  They  talie  it  from  the  soil  and 
consume  it  upon  their  tables,  or  receive  it  in 
payment  for  their  surplus  products,  or  it  is 
deposited  to  their  credit  in  the  enhanced 
values  accruing  to  their  property— a  bank 
that  never  breidcs. 

As  this  class  rises  in  numerical  impor- 
tance with  the  inevitable  expansion  of  the 
national  population,  it  will  project  new  and 
potent  influences  into  American  politics,  in- 
dustry, and  society.  The  tendency  of  these 
influences  is  already  clearly  apparent.  They 
contend  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
average  people.  They  seek  it  in  a  niort*  ,c:i'n- 
eral  landownership,  in  the  industrial  indepen- 
dence of  communities,  in  commercial  associa- 
tion, in  social  brotherhood.  These  aspirations, 
though  born  of  the  new  environment  of  arid 
America,  closely  conform  to  the  growing 
spuit  of  the  age. 

WiUiam,  R  ^yOe. 


VANDEJiDECKEN. 


THERE,  beyond  the  Gape  of  Storms, 
Where  the  breaker's  voice  of  thunder 
Roars  w*hen  ships  are  rent  asunder. 
Through  a  fog  of  ghostly  forms,— 

Writhing  furies,  flying  far, 
Tempest-toesed  and  tempest-driven, 
Mist  of  sea  and  li|^t  of  heaven 

Mingled  in  eternal  war,— 

Sailing  always  without  gain, 
LcM^M  on  leagues,  as  sailors  reckon. 
Flies  the  undying  Vanderdecken, 

Toiling,  powerless  to  attain. 


When  the  austral  tempests  rave, 

.\nd  the  sea-god's  mighty  sledges 
Pound  the  ragged  rocks  and  ledges, 
Safe  he  rides  the  crested  wave. 

Vainly  waits  the  hidden  reef: 
Borne  by  Odin,  the  undaunted, 
Over  boiling  seas  enchanted. 

Ever  sails  this  man  of  grief. 

Swifter  than  the  swallow's  flight 
Down  the  arching  seas  he  plunges, 
Where  th'  antarctic  fog  expunges 

All  things  from  the  chart  of  sij^ 
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There  the  winds  his  course  reverse— 
Vain  is  sea-craft  to  befriend  him; 
Heaven  has  not  a  breath  to  lend  him 

To  escape  its  haunting  curse. 

Back  he  speeds  o'er  India's  brine, 
Till,  on  lazy  sampans  lying, 
Asians  laugh  to  see  him  flying 

On  their  far  horizon's  line. 

When  on  deck  and  frozen  shroud 
Ijoud  the  driven  hailstones  rattle 
Like  quick  musketry  in  battle,— 

Cloud  that  vanishes  in  cloud,— 

Men  catch  glimpses  of  the  sail, 
Ages  old,  and  rent  and  hoary, 
Of  that  quaint  old  ship  of  story, 

And  cry,  «  Vanderdecken,  hail!  » 


Oft  the  shipwTecked  sailor  hears. 

Through  dense  fogs,  the  old  bhusphemer, 
Ijike  some  weird,  delirious  dreamer. 

Thundering  orders  down  the  years; 

Or  discerns  a  ship  go  by. 

From  his  failing  vision  speeding. 
Whence  this  answer  greets  his  pleading: 

«Help  thou  need'st  not;  thou  canst  die!» 

Mocking  V'anderdecken's  rage. 

Maelstroms  yawn  and  seas  roar  after- 
Tempests,  with  discordant  laughter. 

Hurl  him  on  from  age  to  age. 

Heaven  has  ta'en  him  at  his  word. 
And  his  hope  and  his  ambition. 
Failing  always  of  fruition. 

Make  the  curse  his  curse  incurred. 


Thus  this  legend,  quaint  and  old, 
Sailor-viTought  and  bard-repeated. 
Of  the  deathless,  the  defeated, 

In  defeat  still  over-bold, 

Teaches  how  the  sick  soul  flies. 
By  its  errors  spurred  and  jaded. 
Even  when  lust  and  greed  have  fade<l 

With  ambition's  painted  lies. 


Benjamin  S.  Parker. 
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MR.  QUIGG  DRAWS 
A  PLAN. 

THE  burning  of 
Tom's  stable  had 
hardly  become  an 
old  atoiy  when  an- 

other  sensation  fol- 
lowed. This  was 
caused  by  the  fol- 
lowing item,  printed 
in  the  local  p&per, 
the  «News)»: 
« Mr.  William  Mc- 
Gaw,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mc(iaw,  our 
worthy  fellow-townsman,  was  brought  before 
Justice  Rowan  yesterday,  charged  mth  aiwm 
upon  affidavits  sworn  to  by  James  Flnnegan 
and  Carl  Nils.son.* 

Nothing  for  months  had  produced  so  tierce 
a  heat  as  this  simple  announcement— not 
even  the  little  pile  of  shavings  saturated 
with  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  can. 
Not  was  the  joy  in  the  Grogan  household 
over  the  rescued  stables  half  as  great  as  was 
the  satij?faction  of  McGaw  and  his  faction 
when  Billy  proved  an  alibi— an  unquestioned 
alibi,  Justice  Rowan  decided,  upon  hearing 
his  father's  testimony,  corroborated  by  that 
of  Crimmins,  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
he  was  sound  asleep  in  his  father's  house  when 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given. 

As  to  CuHy's  te.stimony,  the  justice  said 
it  had  no  weight  whatever.  «  Anybody  could 
get  kerosene  on  his  clothes;  •  and  young  Mc- 
GaVs  explanation  of  his  being  out  with  a  can 
of  oil  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morninf;,  « just 
for  fun,)»  fully  accounted  for  the  odor.  Cully 
was  indignant,  bat  he  said  nothing  unMl  he 
reached  home.  There,  for  pop's  l>enefit,  he 
summed  up  this  miscarriage  of  justice  as 
follows: 

V(NL.LI.-96-87. 


«  De  ftre-bag  got  off  de  sticky  paper— see? 

— *cau.se  de  snoozer  on  de  bench  guv  him  a 
pull.  It  wiiz  a  put-up  job,  pop  — dat 's  what 
't  wuz.  Wait  '11 1  find  de  can  what  he  t'rew 
away— den  1 11  hev  him  stone  dead,  jedge  or 

no  jodpre." 

ToiQ  was  not  surprised  at  liowan'a  decision. 
She  conld  have  foretold  the  result  before  the 

trial  began.  Had  Judge  Bowker  tried  the 
boy,  Billy  might  now  have  been  behind  bars. 
Nothing  « pulled »  Bowker  except  the  law 
andtherii^t.  Shecared  little,  however.  She 

was  fjlad  the  hoy  was  free.  She  always  be- 
lieved in  giving  every  one  another  chance, 
and  she  felt  that  Billy  was  not  alone  to  blame; 
she  knew  who  had  been  behind  him. 

Billy's  acquittcil  sent  a  comforting  thrill 
through  another  resident  of  Kockville.  This 
was  no  other  than  Itr.  Dennis  Quigg,  Walking 
Delegate,  and  confidential  adviser  of  McGaw, 
who  realized  that  while  the  fire  was  only  one 
point  in  the  game  against  Tom,  the  acquittal 
of  Billy  was  positive  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  the  Union's  influence  with  the  bench.  Tiaa 
was  of  much  more  importance. 

Upon  learning  the  decision  of  the  court  in 
full,  Mr.  Quigg  held  a  private  consultation 
with  himself.  Now  that CYimmins had  covered 
his  tracks  so  successfully,  and  all  traces  of 
the  fire-bug  had  been  lost,  he  oonclnded  that 
it  would  be  entirely  safe  for  him  to  make  a 
reconnai.ssance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  ascertain  how  badly  Tom  had  been 
crippled,  and  whether  her  loss  would  prevent 
her  signing  the  contract  the  following  night. 
Mr.  Quigg  was  accordingly  detailed  by  the 
committee  for  this  work.  He  accepted  the 
mission,  the  more  willingly  because  he  wanted 
to  .'*ettle  certain  affairs  of  his  own.  Jennie 
had  avoided  him  lately,— why  he  could  not 
tell,— and  he  determined,  before  delivering 
to  his  employers  any  scrap.s  of  information 
he  might  ^^ather  about  Tom.  to  know  exactly 
what  his  own  chances  were  with  the  girl. 

TU 
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He  could  slip  over  to  the  house  while  Tom  was 

in  the  city,  ami  leave  before  she  returner!. 

On  his  way,  the  next  day,  he  robbed  a  fence 
of  a  mass  of  lilacs,  breaking  off  the  leaves 
as  he  walked.  When  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  bi^  stable  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
glanced  cautiously  in,  and  then,  making  a 
mental  note  of  the  sornnindings,  followed  the 
path  to  the  porch. 

Pop  opened  the  door.  He  knew  Quigg  only 
by  sight— an  unpleasant  sight,  he  thought, 
as  he  looked  into  his  hedtating,  wayering 
eyes. 

« It 's  a  bad  fire  ye  had,  Mr.  Mullins,*  said 
Quigg,  seating  himself  in  the  rocker,  the 
blossoms  half  strangled  in  his  grasp. 

«Yis.  purty  bad,  but  small  loss,  thank 
God!»  said  pop,  quietly.  He  did  not  intend 
to  give  Mr.  Quigg  any  information  that  might 
comfort  him. 

«Were  ye  insored?*  asked  Qaigg,  in  a 
cautious  tone. 

« Oh,  yis,  ivery  pinny,  so  Mary  tells  me.* 

Quigg  caught  his  breath.  The  rumor  in  the 
village  was  the  other  way.  Here  he  became 
aware  of  the  mangled  flowers  and  of  his  own 
purpose. 

«I  brought  some  flowers  over  for  Miss 
Jennie,"  said  Quigg,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  he  spoke.  « Is  she  in?» 

•<Yi.s;  1  '11  call  her.»  (lentle  and  appar- 
ently harmh's.^  as  gran'pop  was,  men  like 
yuigg  somehow  never  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  ^e. 

«I  was  tellin'  Mr.  Mullins  I  brought  ye 
over  some  flowers,*  said  (.^uigg,  turning  to 
Jennie  as  she  entered,  and  handing  her  the 
bunch  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  shoes. 

«You  're  very  kind,  Mr.  Quipg:,*  raid  the 
girl,  laying  them  on  the  table,  and  still  stand- 
ing. 

«I  beared  your  brother  Patsy  was  near 
smothered  till  Dutchy  got  him  oat.  Was  ye 
there?* 

Jennie  bit  her  lip  and  her  heart  (luickened. 
Carl's  sobriquet  in  the  village,  coming  from 
such  lips,  sent  the  hot  blood  to  her  cheekb. 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Nilsson  saved  his  life,*  she  an- 
swered slowly,  with  girlish  dignity,  a  back- 
ward rush  filling  her  heart  ai^  slie  remembered 
Carl  staggering  out  uf  the  burning  stable. 
Patsy  held  close  to  his  breast. 

•  The  fellers  in  Kockvtlle  say  ye  think  it 
was  set  afire.  I  see  Justice  Kowan  turned 
Billy  Mcdaw  loose.  Do  ye  suspect  anybody 
else?  Some  says  a  tramp  crawled  in  and  np- 
set  his  pipe.* 

This  lie  was  coined  on  the  spot  and  issued 
immediately  to  see  if  it  would  pass. 


•Mother  8a3m  she  known  who  did  it.  and 

it'll  all  come  out  in  time.  Cully  found  the  cac 
this  morning,*  said  .lennie,  leaning  agaum 
the  table.  Quigg  was  still  in  his  chair. 

Quigg's  jaw  fell.  That  was  just  like  CYim- 
mins.  Why  di  l  n't  thp  fnol  get  the  stoff  in 
a  bottle  and  then  break  it? 

Mr.  Quigg  took  another  tack.  Hfe  talk 
drifted  to  the  dance  down  at  the  Town  Halt 
and  the  meeting  last  Sunday  after  church :  he 
asked  Jennie  if  she 'd  go  to  the  «  sociable  • 
they  were  going  to  have  at  No.  4  lYnek- 
house;  and  when  she  s^id  she  could  n't  — that 
her  mother  did  n't  want  her  to  go  out,  etc- 
Quigg  moved  his  chair  closer,  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  old  woman  was  always  putting 
her  oriT  in  and  spoiling  things;  the  way  she 
was  going  on  with  the  Union  would  ruin 
hw;  she  *d  better  join  in  with  the  hoys,  and 
be  done  with  it;  they  *d  down  her  yet  if  she 
did  n't. 

mI  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  mother, 
Mr.  Quigg,*  said  Jennie,  in  an  anxious  tone, 
as  -li'  -;ink  into  a  chair. 

Quigg  misunderstood  the  movement,  and 
moved  his  own  closer. 

H  There  won't  nothin'  happen  imy  more, 
Jennie,  if  you  '11  do  as  I  say.* 

it  was  the  first  time  be  had  ever  called  her 
by  her  name.  She  conld  not  understand  how 
he  dared.  She  wished  Carl  would  come  in. 

«Will  you  do  it?*  asked  Quigg,  eagerly, 
his  coarse  face  and  bloodshot  eyes  turned 
toward  her. 

Jennie  did  mt  rai.se  her  head.  Her  che^S 
were  burning.  Quigg  went  on: 

«I  Ve  been  keepin*  company  with  ye, 
Jennie,  all  winter,  and  the  fellers  is  guyin' 
me  about  it.  You  know  I  'ra  solid  with  the 
Linion  and  can  help  yer  mother,  and  if  ye  Ul 
let  me  speak  to  Father  McGluskey  next  Son* 
day—* 

The  girl  sprang  from  her  chair. 

« I  won't  have  you  talk  that  way  to  me, 
Dennis  Quigg!  I  never  said  a  word  to  yon, 
and  you  know  it."  Her  mother's  spirit  was 
now  flashing  in  her  eyes,  «  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  come  here— and~> 

Then  she  broke  down. 

.\nother  woman  would  have  managed  it 
ditferently,  perhaps,— by  a  laugh,  a  smile  of 
contempt^  or  a  frigid  refusal.  This  mere 
child.  ?tung  to  the  quick  by  Quigg's  insult, 
hud  only  her  tears  in  defense.  The  Walking 
Delegate  turned  his  head  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  Then  he  caught  up  his  hat  and 
without  a  word  to  the  sobbing  girl  has^y 
left  the  room. 

Tom  was  just  entering  the  lower  gate. 
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Qnigg  8SW  her  and  tried  to  dodge  behind  the 

tool-hou8e,  but  it  was  too  late,  so  he  faced 
her.  Tom's  keen  eye  caught  the  sly  move- 
ment and  the  quickly  altered  expression. 
Some  new  trickery  was  in  the  air,  she  knew; 
she  detected  it  in  every  line  of  Quigf^'s  face. 
What  was  McGaw  up  to  now?  she  asked  her- 
self. Was  he  after  Carl  and  the  men,  or 
getting  ready  to  bum  the  other  stable? 

«  Good  morning,  Mr.  Quigg.  Ain't  ye  lost?  » 
she  asked  coldly. 

«0h,  nOp»  said  Quigg,  mth  a  forced  laugh. 
« I  come  over  to  see  if  I  could  help  about  the 
fire." 

It  was  the  first  thing  that  cane  into  his 
head  ;  he  had  hoped  to  pflSB  with  only  a  DOd 

of  greeting. 

«  Did  ye?*  replied  Tom,  thoughtfully.  She 
saw  he  had  lied,  but  she  led  him  on.  «  What 
kind  of  help  did  ye  think  of  givin'?  The  in- 
surance company  will  pay  the  money,  the  two 
horses  is  buried,  an'  we  b^n  diggin*  post- 
holes  for  a  new  stable  in  the  momin'.  Per 
haps  ye  were  thinkin*  of  lendin'  a  hand  yer- 
self .  If  ye  did,  I  can  put  ye  alongside  of  Carl ; 
one  shovel  might  do  for  both  of  ye.i» 

Quigg  colored  and  laughed  uneasily.  Some- 
body must  have  told  her  how  Carl  had  threat- 
ened him  with  uplifted  shovel  when  he  tried 
to  coax  the  Swede  away. 

N  No,  I 'm  not  dig^'  these  days;  but  I  Ve 
got  a  pull  wid  the  mfiarance  adjuster,  and 
might  git  an  extra  allowance  for  yer.i*  This 
was  cut  from  whole  cloth.  He  had  never 
known  an  adjuster  in  his  life. 

« What's  that?*  asked  Tom,  still  looking 
square  at  him,  Quigg  squirming  under  her 
glance  like  a  worm  on  a  pin. 

« Well,  the  company  can*t  tell  how  mieh 
feed  was  in  the  bins,  and  tools,  and  sech 
like.w  he  said,  with  another  laugh. 

A  iaugh  is  always  a  safe  parry  when  a  pair 
of  clear  gray  search-Kght  eyes  are  cntlang 
into  one  like  a  rapier. 

«An'  yer  idea  is  for  me  to  ^t  paid  for 
staff  that  was  n't  burned  up,  is  itT» 

«Well,  that 's  as  how  the  adjuster  say.s. 
Sometimes  he  sees  it  an'  sometimes  he  don't 
-LtiaL  B  where  the  pull  comes  iu.» 

Tom  put  her  arms  akimbo,  her  favorite 
attitude  when  her  anger  began  to  ri.-^e. 

«0h,  I  see!  The  pull  is  in  bribin'  the  ad- 
juster, as  ye  call  Mm,  so  he  can  cheat  the 
company. 

(^uigg  .-shrugged  his  shoulders;  that  part 
of  the  transaction  was  a  mere  trifle.  What 
were  companies  made  for  but  to  be  cheated? 

Tom  stood  for  a  minute  looking  him  all 
over. 


•  Dennis  Quigg,»  she  said  slowly,  weigh* 

ing  each  word,  her  eyes  riveted  on  his  face, 
«ye  're  a  very  sharp  young  man;  ye  're  so 
very  sharp  that  1  wonder  ye 've  gone  so  long 
wiuiout  cuttin'  yerself.  But  one  thing  I  teu 
ye,  an'  that  is,  if  ye  keep  on  the  way  ye  're 
a-goin'ye'll  land  where  you  belong, and  that's 
up  the  rivw  in  a  pototo-bug  suit  of  clothes. 
Turn  yer  head  this  way,  Quigg.  Did  ye  niver 
in  yer  whole  life  think  there  was  somethin' 
worth  the  bavin'  in  bein'  honest  an'  clean 
an^  square,  an'  hold  in'  yer  bead  up  like  a 
man,  instead  of  skulkin'  round  like  a  thief? 
What  ye  're  up  to  this  momin'  I  don't  lenow 
yet,  hut  I  want  to  tell  ye  it 's  the  wrong 
timeo'day  for  ye  to  make  calls, andthe  night's 
not  much  better,  unless  ye  're  particularly 
invited.* 

Quigg  smothered  a  curse  and  turned  on  his 

heel  toward  the  Ullage. 

When  he  reached  O'Leary's,  Dempsey  of 
the  Executive  Goinmittee  met  hhn  at  the 

door.  He  and  McGaw  had  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  devising  plans  to  keep  Tom  out 
of  the  board-room.  Quigg's  report  was  not 
reassoring.  She  would  be  paid  her  insurance 
money,  he  said,  and  would  certeinly  be  at  the 
meeting  that  night. 

The  three  adjourned  to  the  room  over  the 
bar.  McGaw  began  pacing  the  floor,  his  long 
arms  hooked  behind  his  back.  He  liad  passed 
a  eleeplees  night,  and  every  hour  now  added 
to  his  anxiety.  His  face  was  a  dull  gray 
yellow,  and  his  eyes  were  sunken.  Now  and 
then  he  would  tug  at  his  collar  nervously. 
As  he  walked  he  clutched  his  fingers,  burying 
the  nails  in  the  palms,  the  red  hair  on  his 
wrists  bristling  like  spiders'  legs.  Dempsey 
sat  at  the  teble  watehing  him  calmly  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye. 

After  a  pause  Quigg  leaned  over,  his  lips 
close  to  Dempsey's  ear.  Then  he  drew  a  plan 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  marked  the  location 
of  the  door  in  Tom's  stable,  and  that  of  a  path 
which  ran  across  lots  and  was  concealed  from 
her  house  by  a  low  fence.  Dempsey  studied  it 
a  moment,  nodding  at  Quigg's  whispered  e.x- 
planations,  and  pa.ssed  it  to  Mcf  law,  repealing 
Quigg's  words.  Mc(Jaw  stopjied  and  bent  his 
head.  Then  a  dull  gleam  flashed  nut  of  his 
smoldering  eyes.  The  lines  of  his  face  hard- 
ened and  his  jaw  tightened.  For  some  minutes 
he  stood  irresolute,  gazing  vacantly  through 
the  window  over  the  budding  trees.  Tlien  he 
turned  sharply,  swallowed  a  brimming  glasa 
of  raw  whisky,  and  left  the  room. 

When  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had  died 
away,  Dempsey  looked  at  Quigg  meaningly 
and  gave  a  low  laugh. 
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xtv. 

BLOSSOM  WEEK. 

It  wa.-^  "  blosaoni-week,M  and  every  garden 
and  hedge  flaunted  its  flowers  in  the  soft  air. 
All  about  was  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the  odor 
of  fresh  grass,  and  that  peculiar  earthy  smell 
of  MVMiiade  ^irdeii  beds  bnt  lately  spniilded. 
Behind  the  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  the 
sun  was  just  sinkinj}^  into  the  sea.  Some  sen- 
tinel cedars  guarding  il»  crest  stood  out  in 
clear  relief  againat  w»  golden  light  About 
their  tops,  in  wide  cirdea,  swooped  a  flock 
of  crows. 

Gran'pop  and  Tom  sat  ou  the  front  porch, 
their  chairs  touching,  his  hand  on  here.  She 
ha<l  clianged  her  dres.-^  for  a  new  one.  The 
dress  was  of  brown  cloth,  and  had  been  made 
in  the  village— tight  where  it  ahoold  be  looee, 
and  loose  where  it  should  be  tight.  She  had 
put  it  on,  she  told  pop.  to  make  a  creditable 
appearance  before  the  board  tiiat  night. 

Jranie  was  flitting  in  and  out  between  the 
sittinff-room  and  the  g;arden,  her  hands  full 
of  blossoms,  tilling  the  china  jars  on  the  man- 
tel. Patsy  was  flat  on  his  back  on  the  small 
patch  of  green  surrounding  the  porch,  play- 
ing circus-elephant  with  Stumpy,  who  stood 
over  him  with  leveled  head. 

Up  the  hill,  bnt  a  few  yards  away,  Cully 
was  grazing  the  big  gray— the  old  horse 
munching:  tufts  of  fresh,  sweet  grass  sprin- 
kled with  dandelions,  Cully  walking  beside 
him  or  stopping  now  and  then  to  lift  his  fore 
leg  and  make  critical  examination  of  his  hoof 
for  possible  tender  places. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  gray ; 
the  old  horse  was  still  sound:  but  it  satisfledi 
the  young  fellow  to  be  assured,  and  it  satis- 
hed,  too,  a  certain  yearning  tenderness  in  his 
heart  toward  his  old  chum.  At  times  he 
would  pat  the  j^ray's  neck,  smoothing  hi.s 
nif^ged,  half-worn  mane,  and  addressing  him 
all  the  while  with  words  of  endei'rment  ex- 
pressed in  a  slang  utterly  without  meaning 
except  to  these  two. 

Suddenly  Jennie's  cheek  flushed.  Carl  was 
coming  up  the  path.  The  young  Swede  was 
bareheaded,  the  short  blond  curls  glistening 
in  the  ligti* :  his  throat  was  bare  too,  so  that 
one  could  see  the  big  muscles  in  his  neck. 
Jennie  always  liked  him  with  his  throat  bare; 
it  reminded  her  of  a  hero  she  once  saw  in  a 
play,  w  ho  stormed  a  fort  and  rescued  all  the 
starving  women. 

« Da  hromi  horse  seek ;  batta  come  to  stab- 
ble  an'  see  liim.»  Carl  said,  going  direct  to 
the  porch,  where  he  stood  in  front  of  Tom, 
resting  one  hand  on  hia  hip^  his  eyes  never 


wandwing  from  her  fiiee.  He  knew  where 

Jennie  was,  hut  he  never  looked. 

"What  's  the  m'/'Lt!  r  with  him?»  asked 
Tom,  her  thoughts  tai  away  at  the  moment 

«I  d<Hi'  know;  he  no  eat  da  oats  en  da 
box." 

«WiU  he  drink?*  said  Tom,  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  the  information. 

«Yas;  'mos'  two  buckets.it 

w  It 's  fever  he 's  got,"  she  said,  turning  to 
pop.  « 1  thought  that  yisterday  noon  when  I 
seen  him  a-workin'.  All  right,  Carl;  I  H  be 

down  before  I  go  to  the  board  meetin'.  An* 
see  here,  Carl ;  ye 'd  better  git  ready  to  go  wid 
me.  I  'U  start  in  a  couple  o'  hours.  Will  it 
suit  ye,  gran'pop,  if  Carl  goes  with  me?» — 
patting  her  father  s  shoulder.  « If  ye  keep  on 
a-worritin'  I  '11  hev  to  hire  a  cop  to  follow  me 
roui^.i 

Carl  lingered  for  a  moment,  on  the  stepa. 

Perhaps  Tom  had  some  further  orders;  per- 
haps, too,  Jennie  would  come  out  again,  in- 
volontarily  his  eye  wandered  toward  the  open 

door,  and  then  he  turned  to  go.  Jennie's 
heart  sprang  up  in  her  throat.  She  had  seen 
from  behind  the  curtains  the  shade  of  disap- 
pointment that  crossed  her  lover's  face.  She 
could  suffer  herself,  but  she  could  not  see 
Carl  unhappy.  In  an  instant  she  was  beside 
hermotiier.  Anything  to  keep  C^l— ahedid 
not  care  what, 

« Oh,  Carl,  you  bring  the  ladder  so  1 
can  reach  the  lung  branches?  *  she  called  out. 
her  quick  wit  helping  her  with  a  subterfuge. 

Carl  turned  and  glanced  at  Tom.  He  t% 
the  look  in  her  face  and  could  read  her 
thoughts. 

If  Tom  had  heard  she  never  moved;  ImefOB 

were  still  on  the  hill  where  the  crows  WMrn 
flying,  black  silhouettes  against  the  yellow 
sky,  her  thoughts  on  Carl  and  Jennie.  l!his 

affair  must  end  in  some  way,  she  said  to  her- 
self. Why  had  she  not  sent  him  away  long 
before?  How  could  she  do  it  now  when,  by 
iris  rare  pluck,  he  had  saved  Patsy? 

«No,  Jennie;  there  won't  he  time.  Uari 
must  get  ready  to— Tom  began  hrmiy. 

Pop  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

« There 's  plinty  o'  toime,  ^lary.  Ye  '11  git 
the  ladder  behint  the  kitchen  door,  CarU  I 
hed  it  ther*  mesilf  this  mornin'.» 

Carl  found  the  ladder,  steadied  it  against 
the  tree,  and  guided  Jennie's  little  feet  till 
they  reached  the  topmost  round,  holding  on  to 
her  skirts  so  that  she  should  not  fall.  Above 
their  heads  the  branches  twined  and  int^ 
lacfd.  shedding  their  sweetest  blossoms  over 
their  happy  upturned  laces.  The  old  man's 
eyes  lightened  as  he  watched  them  for  some 
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moments;  then,  turning  to  Tom, his  voice  full 
of  tenderness,  he  said: 

« Carl  s  a  foine  lad,  Mary;  ya  H  do  no 
belt  her  for  .Tinnic." 

Tom  did  not  answer;  hei-  eyes  were  still 
beyond  the  cedars  on  tlie  hill. 

«  Did  I  shtop  yt'  an'  Ijreak  yer  heart  whin 
ye  off  wid  yer  own  Tom?  What  wuz  he 
but  an  honest  lad  thet  loved  ye,  an'  he  wid 
not  a  pinny  in  his  pocket  but  the  fare  that 
brought  ye  both  to  the  new  counthry.»» 

Tom's  eyes  filled.  She  could  not  see  the 
cedars  now.  All  the  hill  was  swimming  in 
light 

«  Oi  hev  watched  Carl  sence  he  fust  come, 
Mary.  It 's  a  good  mither  som'er's  as  has  lost 
a  foine  b'y.  WVd  nt  ye  be  lonely  yerailf  ef 
ye  M  come  here  wid  sobmfy  to  tonch  yer 
band?* 

Tom  shivered  and  covered  her  face.  Who 
was  more  lonely  than  she— she  who  had  hun- 
gered for  the  same  companionship  that  ?]if 
was  dem^ing  Jennie;  she  who  bad  longed  for 
someboay  to  stand  between  her  and  tiie 
world,  some  hand  to  touch,  some  arm  to  lean 
on:  flhe  who  must  play  the  man  aiways-~tiie 
man  and  the  mother  too! 

Pop  went  on^  stroking  her  strong,  firm  hand 
with  his  .stiff,  .shriveled  fingeri5.  He  never 
looked  at  her;  his  face,  too,  was  turned  to* 
ward  the  dying  sun. 

«  Do  ye  remimber  the  day  ye  left  me  in  the 
'  ould  counthry,  ^lary,  wif!  owTi  Tom;  an* 
how  1  walked  wid  ye  to  the  tumin'  of  the 
road?  It  wnz  spring  thin,  an'  the  hedges  all 
white  wid  blossoms.  lx)ok  at  thim  two  over 
there,  Mary,  wid  their  arms  full  o'  flowers. 
Don't  be  breakin  their  hearts,  child.» 

Tom  turned  and  slipped  her  arm  around 
the  old  man'.-^  neck,  her  head  .^^inkinp^  on  his 
shoulder.  The  tears  were  under  her  eyelids; 
her  heart  was  bursting;  only  her  pride  sus- 
tained her.  Then  in  a  half-wiii.spered  voice, 
like  a  child  telling  its  troubles,  she  said: 

«  Ye  don't  know— ye  don't  know,  gran'pop. 
The  dear  God  knows  it 's  not  on  account  of 
meself.  It 's  Tom  I 'm  thinkin'  of  night  an' 
day— me  Tom,  me  Tom.  She  *8  his  child  as 
well  as  mine.  If  he  could  only  help  me!  He 
wanted  sneh  great  things  for  Jennie.  Don't 
speak  to  me  again  about  it,  father  dear;  it 
hurts  me." 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  house.  It  was  always  so.  It 
was  always  what  Tom  would  have  thought. 
All  their  talks  had  ended  in  that  way.  Why 
'  should  a  half-crazy  cripple  like  her  husband, 
shut  up  in  a  hospital,  be  consulted  by  any- 
body? 


When  the  light  faded  and  the  trees  grew 
indistinct  in  the  gloom,  she  still  sat  where 
pop  had  left  her.  Soon  the  shadows  fell  in 
the  little  vallej'.  and  the  hill  beyond  the 
cedars  lost  itself  in  the  deepening  haze  that 
now  crept  in  from  the  tranquil  sea. 

Carr.s  voice  calling  to  (^lly  to  take  in  the 
fjray  roused  her  to  consciousness.  She  pu.shed 
back  her  chair,  stood  for  an  instant  watching 
Carl  romping  with  Patay,  and  thra  walked 
slowly  toward  the  stable. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  water-trough 
iKSt  old  manner  had  returned.  Her  step  ^- 
came  once  more  elastic  and  firm;  her  strong 
will  asserted  itself.  She  had  work  to  do,  and 
at  once.  In  two  hours  the  board  would  meet. 
She  needed  all  her  eaetgies  and  resources. 
The  lovers  must  wait;  she  could  not  decide 
any  question  for  them  now. 

As  she  passed  the  stable  window  a  man  in  a 
black  cap  raised  his  head  cautiously  above  the 
low  fence  and  shrank  back  into  the  sliadow. 

Tom  threw  open  the  door  and  felt  along 
the  aOI  for  the  lantern  and  matches.  They 
were  not  in  their  accustomed  place.  The 
figure  crouche<J,  ran  noiselessly  toward  the 
rear  entrance,  and  crept  in  behind  the  stall. 
Tom  laid  her  hand  on  the  haunches  of  the 
brown  hon^e  and  began  rollinfx  back  his 
blanket.  The  man  raised  himself  slowly 
until  his  arm  reached  over  the  stall.  Then 
came  a  quick,  sudden  swing  of  a  hanmier, 
a  dull,  sodden,  echoless  blow,  and  Tom  fell 
heavily  beneath  the  horse's  feet. 

When  Cully  led  the  big  gray  into  his  stall 
be  stepped  into  a  pool  of  blood. 

XV. 

IN  THE  SHAIiOW  OK  KKATH. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees met  in  the  hall  over  the  post-office.  The 
usual  loungers  filled  the  room — members  of 
the  T'nion,  and  others  who  counted  on  a 
piece  of  the  highway  pie  when  it  was  cut. 
Dempsey,  Chlmmins,  and  Quigg  sat  outside 
the  rail,  against  the  wall.  They  were  waiting 
for  McGaw,  who  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
afternoon. 

The  premdent  was  in  his  accustomed  place. 
The  three  jj^entlemen  of  leisure,  tlie  Scotch 
horse-doctor,  and  the  other  trustees  occupied 
their  several  chairs.  The  roll  had  been  called, 
and  every  man  had  answered  to  his  name.  The 
occasion  being  one  of  nmch  importance,  a  full 
board  was  required.  Not  a  whisper  concern- 
ing the  bloody  tragedy  a  mile  away  had  yet 
reached  the  room. 

As  the  minute-hand  passed  the  hour  of  nioe 
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Dempsey  became  uneasj'.  He  started  every 
time  a  newcomer  mounted  the  stairs.  Where 
was  Mc(Jaw?  No  one  had  seen  him  since  he 
swallowed  the  tumblerful  of  whisky  and  dis- 
appeared from  (XLeary'B  a  few  hoars  before. 

Tile  prk'r^ident  rapped  for  order,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  board  was  ready  to  sign  the 
contract  with  Thomas  Grogan  for  the  liaul- 
ing  and  delivery  of  the  broken  stone  required 
for  public  highways. 

There  was  no  response. 

•  Is  Mrs.  Gn^pin  here?*  asked  the  presi* 
>]ent,  looking  over  the  room  and  waiting  for 
a  reply. 

« Is  any  one  here  who  rej^resents  her?*  he 
repeated,  after  a  pans^  rising  in  his  seat  as 

he  spoke. 

No  one  answered.  The  only  sound  heard 
in  the  room  was  that  of  tlw  heavy  step  of  a 

nan  mounting  the  stairs. 

« Is  there  any  one  here  who  can  speak  for 
Mrs.  Thmnas  Grogan? »  called  the  proddent 

again,  in  a  louder  voice. 

*  I  can,»  said  the  man  with  the  heavy  tread, 
who  proveil  to  be  the  foreman  at  the  brew- 
ery. «  She  won't  live  till  momin';  one  of  her 
horse.-?  kicked  her  and  broke  her  .'^kull.w 

«  broke  her  skull!  My  God!  man,  how  do 
you  know?*  demanded  the  president,  his  Toice 
ftfemlilin^  with  excitement  . 

Every  man's  face  wa.s  now  turned  toward 
the  newcomer;  a  mumenlary  thrill  of  horror 
ran  throagh  the  assemblage. 

« T  heard  it  at  the  druggist's.  One  of  her 
boys  was  over  for  medicine.  Dr.  Mason  sewed 
np  her  head.  He  was  driving  by,  on  his  way 
to  Quarantine,  when  it  happi  ii'  il. ' 

« What  Dr.  Mason?  »  asked  a  trustee,  eager 
for  details. 

«The  same  man  what  iis<>d  to  l)e  at  (Quaran- 
tine seven  years  ago.  He 's  app  inti><l  again.» 

Dempsey  caught  up  his  hat  and  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  followed  by  Qni^  and  Grim* 
inins.  Mcflaw,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  ran 
down-staint,  must  be  blind  drunk,  not  to  come 

to  the  meeting.  •  him!  What  if  he 

gives  everything  away!*  he  added  aloud. 

«Thi.s  news  is  awful,"  said  the  president. 
«i  am  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Grogan  and  her 
children— she 's  a  fine  woman.  It  is  a  wnions 
matter,  too,  for  the  villafje.  The  highway 
work  ought  to  commence  at  once;  the  roads 
need  it.  We  may  now  have  to  advertise 
again.  That  wonld  delay  eveiything  for  a 
month.'» 

«  Well,  there  *8  other  bids,"*  said  another 
trustee,— one  of  the  gentlemen  of  leisure,— 
ignoring  the  pre.sident'.s  sympathy,  and  alert 
for  a  possible  slice  on  his  own  account. 


« What 's  the  matter  with  McGaw's  proposal  ? 
There 's  not  much  difference  in  the  price. 
Perhaps  he  would  come  down  to  the  Grogan 
figure-  Is  Mr.  McGaw  here,  or  anybody  who 
can  speak  for  him?* 

Justice  Rowan  wit  ajiainst  the  wall.  The 
over-zealous  trustee  had  exactly  expressed 
his  own  wishee  and  anxieties.  He  wanted 
McGaM^s  chances  settled  at  once.  If  they 
failed,  there  was  Kowan's  own  brother  who 
might  come  in  for  the  work,  the  justice  shar- 
ing of  course  in  the  profits. 

« In  the  absence  of  me  client,*  said  Rowan, 
looking  about  the  room,  and  drawing  in  his 
breath  with  an  important  air,  «I  sappose  I 
can  ripresint  him.  I  think,  however,  that  if 
your  honorable  boord  will  go  on  with  the 
other  business  before  you,  Mr.  McGaw  will  be 
on  hand  in  half  an  hour  hfanself .  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  look  him  up  myself. >» 

«I  move,*  said  the  Scotch  horse-doctor,  in 
a  voice  that  showed  how  deeply  he  had  been 
affected,  « that  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table  for  a  week,  until  we  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  Mrs.  Grogan  is  killed  or  not.  I 
can  hardly  credit  it.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a 
horse  kicks  a  woTnan." 

Nobody  having  seconded  this  motion,  the 
chair  did  not  put  it.  The  fact  was  that  evety 
man  was  afraid  to  move.  The  majority  of  the 
trustees,  who  favored  ^fcf'aw.  were  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  effect  her  deatli  would  have 
upon  the  bids.  The  law  might  require  re- 
adverti.<innf  and  hence  a  new  competition,  and 
perhaps  somebody  much  worse  than  Tom 
might  turn  np  and  take  the  work— somebody 
living  outside  of  the  villa^^e.  Then  none  of 
them  would  get  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Worse 
than  all,  the  cutting  of  it  might  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  corporation  counsel,  Judge 
I'owktT.  What  his  opinion  mijrht  be  was  past 
finding  out.  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
•  pulls,*  and  followed  the  law  to  the  letter. 

The  minority —  a  minority  of  two,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Scotch  horse^octor— began  to 
distrust  the  spirit  of  McGaw's  adherents.  It 
looked  to  the  president  as  if  a  «deal>  were 
in  the  air. 

The  horse-doctor,  practical,  sober-minded, 
sensible  Scotchman  as  be  was,  had  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  of  honesty  and  fair  play.  He  had 
liked  Tom  from  the  first  time  be  saw  her;  he 
had  looked  after  her  stables  professionally; 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  see  her,  dead  or  alive, 
thro\\'n  out.  ;\-ithout  making  a  fight  for  her. 

« 1  move,»  said  he,  « that  the  president  ap- 
point a  committee  of  this  board  to  jump  into 
the  nearest  wafron,  drive  to  Mrs.  Grogan's, 
and  find  out  whether  she  is  still  alive.  If  she 's 
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dead,  tbat  settles  it;  bnt  if  she 's  alive,  I  will 
pi0te8t  a^c  lin  t  anything  being  done  about 
this  matter  for  ten  days.  It  won't  take  twenty 
minutes  to  find  out;  meantime  we  can  talce  up 
tihe  nnfiiiiBlied  bosinefls  of  the  last  iiieeting.» 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  leisure  seconded 
this  motion;  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
tlus  gentleman  of  leisnre  himwlf  was  ap- 
pointed courier,  and  left  the  room  in  a  hurry. 
*  He  had  hardly  reached  the  street  when  he 
was  back  again,  followed  closely  by  Dempsey, 
Quigg,  Crimmins,  Justice  Rowan,  and,  last  of 
all,  fumbling  with  his  hat,  deathly  pal^  and 
entirely  sober— Dan  McGaw. 

« There 's  no  use  of  my  going,**  said  the 
courier  trustee,  taking  his  seat.  «Grogan 
won't  live  an  hour,  if  she  ain't  dead  now.  She 
hail  a  sick  horse  that  wanted  looking  after, 
and  she  went  into  the  stable  without  a  light, 
and  he  let  drive,  and  broke  her  skull.  She 's 
got  a  gash  the  length  of  your  hand— was  n't 
that  it,  Mr.  McGaw? » 

McXIaw  nodded  his  head. 

«  Yes;  that 's  about  it,»  he  said.  The  voice 
seemed  to  come  from  hia  stomach,  it  was  so 
hollow. 

« Dill  you  see  her,  Mr.  McGaw? »  asked  the 
i^cotchman  in  a  positive  tone. 
«  How  cVd  I  be  a^soein'  her  whin  I  been  in 

Xew  Yorruk  'mcs'  all  day?  D*  ye  think  I 'm 
runnin'  roun"  to  ivery  stable  in  the  place?  I 
wnz  a-comin'  'cross  lots  whin  I  beared  it. 
They  says  the  horse  had  blin'  staggers. » 

«How  do  you  know,  then?'^  asked  the 
Scotchman,  suspiciously.  *  Who.  told  you 
the  horse  kicked  her?» 

«  Well,  I  dunno;  I  think  it  wnz  some  un— » 

Dempsey  looked  at  him  and  knit  his  brow. 
McGaw  stopped. 

«  Don't  you  know  enough  of  a  horse  to 
know  he  cnuM  n't  kick  with  blind  staggers?* 
insisted  the  Scotchman. 

McGaw  did  not  answer. 

«  Does  anybody  know  anv  r-f  ♦he  facts  con- 
nected with  this  dreadful  accident  to  poor 
Mrs.  Grogan?*  asked  the  premdent.  «Have 
you  heard  anything,  Mr.  Quigg?* 

Mr.  had  heard  absolutely  nothing, 

and  had  nut  seen  Mr&.  Grogan  for  months. 
'  Mr.  Oimmins  was  equally  igmmmt^  and  so 
were  several  other  t^entleraen.  Here  a  voice 
came  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

« I  met  Dr.  Mason,  sir,  an  hour  ago,  after 
he  had  attended  Tom  (jrogan.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  (Quarantine  in  his  bup^fnir.  He  said  he 
left  her  insensible  after  dressin'  the  wound. 
He  thought  she  might  not  live  till  momin'.H 

"May  1  ask  your  name.  sir?»  aaked  the 
president  in  a  courteous  tone. 


« Peter  laAhen.  I  am  yardmaster  at  the 
U.  S.  Liigjithonse  Depot.* 

The  title,  aivl  *hv  ealm  way  in  which 
Lathers  spoke,  convinced  the  president  and 
the  room.  Everybody  realised  that  Tom's  life 
h  itif^:  I  y  a  thread.  The  Scotchman  still  had  a 
lingering  doubt.  He  also  wished  to  clear  up 
the  blind^taggera  theory. 

« Did  he  say  how  she  was  hurt?  »  asked  the 
Scotchman. 

«  Yes.  He  said  he  was  a-drivin'  by  when 
they  picked  her  up,  and  he  was  dead  sure  that 
somebody  h  i  1  hid  in  the  stable  and  knocked 
her  on  the  head  with  a  club.i> 

McGaw  steadied  himself  with  his  hand 
grasping  the  back  of  a  chair;  the  sweat  was 
rolling;  from  his  face.  He  seemed  afraid  to 
look  up,  lest  some  other  eye  might  catch  bis 
own  and  read  his  thonfi^ts.  If  be  had  only 
seen  I..athers  come  in! 

Latbers's  announcement,  coupled  with 
the  hone-doctor's  well*known  knowledge  of 
equine  diseases  discrediting  the  blind-stajif- 
j^ers  theory,  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
Heads  were  put  together,  and  low  whispers 
were  heard.  Dempsey,  Quigg,  and  Crimmuis 
did  not  move  a  muscle. 

The  horse-doctor  again  broke  the  silence. 

«  There  seems  to  be  no  question,  gentlemen, 
that  the  poor  woman  is  badly  hurt;  but  she  is 
alive  yet,  and  while  she  breathes  we  have  no 
right  to  take  this  work  from  her.  It 's  not 
decent  to  serve  a  woman  so;  and  I  think,  too, 
it  's  illcfral.  I  nfrn'm  move  that  the  whole 
matter  be  laid  upon  the  table.» 

This  motion  was  not  put,  noliody  second- 
ing it. 

Then  Justice  Rowan  roee.  The  speech  of 
the  justice  was  seasoned  with  a  brogue  as 
delicate  in  flavor  as  the  garlic  in  a  Spanish 
salad— hardly  perceptible,  but  still  there. 

«  Mr.  Prisident  and  Gintlemen  of  the  Hon- 
orable Boord  of  Village  Trustees,*  said  the 
justice,  throwing  back  his  coat.  The  elabo- 
rate opening  compelled  attention  at  once. 
Snch  courtesies  were  too  seldom  heazd  in 
their  deliberations,  thought  the  members,  as 
they  lay  back  in  their  chairs  to  listen. 

«  No  wan  can  be  moore  pained  than  meself 
that  so  estimable  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Grogan — 
a  woman  who  fills  so  honorably  her  every 
station  in  life— should  at  this  moment  be 
stricken  down  either  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin or  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Such  acts  in 
a  law-abidin'  community  like  Kock\ine  bring 
with  Iheni  the  deepest  detistation  and  the 
profonndeet  sympathy.  No  wan,  I  am  sure, 
i.'^  more  touched  by  her  raisforchune  than  me 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Daniel  McGaw,  who  by  this 
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direct  intOTpoeition  of  Providence  is  fooroed 

into  the  jinsitio!!  of  being  compello<l  to  assert 
his  righU  befoure  your  honorable  body,  with 
full  assnnnoe  tbat  there  is  no  tribonal  in  the 
land  to  which  he  could  appfy  which  vmild  lind 

a  more  willing  ear.» 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing  thai  made  liowan 
popular. 

«  But,  gintlemen,"— here  the  justice  curn,'- 
combed  his  front  hair  with  his  lingers— ^easy, 
jet-black  hair,  worn  long^,  as  befitted  his  posi- 
tion,—«  this  is  not  a  question  of  sympathy,  but 
a  question  of  law.  Your  honorable  boord  ad- 
vertoised  some  time  since  for  certain  supplies 
needed  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  most  important  of  the  villages  of  Staten 
Island.  In  this  call  it  was  most  positiyely  and 
dearly  stated  that  the  contract  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  risponsible  bidder  who 
gave  the  proper  bonds.  Two  risponses  were 
made  to  this  call,  wan  by  Mrs.  Grogun,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  her  husband,— well  known 
to  be  a  hopeless  cripple  in  wan  of  the  many 
charitable  institootions  of  our  noble  State,— 
and  the  other  bj  our  distingnished  fdlow- 
to\*'n8man  Mr.  Daniel  McGaw,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  ripresint.  With  that  strict  sinse 
of  justice  which  has  always  characterized  the 
decisionBof  this  honorable  boord,  the  contract 
was  promptly  awarded  to  Thomas  Crogan,  he 
being  the  lowest  bidder;  and  my  client,  Daniel 
McGaw,— honest  Daniel  McGaw  I  shonid  call 
him  if  his  prisonco  did  not  deter  me,  — stood 
wan  side  in  obadience  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  accepted  his 
defate  with  that  calmness  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes the  hard-workin'  sons  of  toil,  who 
are  not  only  the  bone  and  sinoo  of  our  land, 
bat  its  honor  and  proide.  Bat,  gf  ntiemen,! 
—her©  he  combed  his  hair  again,  and  then 
hud  fan  hand  lightly  in  the  bulging  lapels 
of  his*  now  half-bnttoned  coat, — « there  were 
other  conditions  accomi»anying  these  pro- 
posals; to  wit,  that  within  tin  days  from 
said  openin'  the  successful  bidder  should  ap- 
pear befoore  this  honorable  body,  and  then 
and  there  duly  affix  his  signatoor  to  the 
aforesaid  contracts,  already  prepared  by  the 
attoom^  of  this  boord,  my  honored  asso- 
ciate. Judge  llowker.  Now,  gintlemen,  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  clock,  whose  calm  face, 
like  a  rising  moon,  presides  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  boord,  and  note  the  passin'  hour; 
and  then  T  ask  you  to  cast  your  eyes  over  this 
vast  assemblage  and  see  if  Thomas  Grogan,  or 
any  wan  ripresinting  him  or  her,  or  who  in 
any  way  is  connicted  w^ith  him  or  her,  is 
within  the  confines  of  this  noble  hall,  to  exe- 
cute the  mandates  of  this  distinguished  boord. 


Oan  it  be  believed  for  an  instant  that  if  Mrs. 

Grogan,  acting  for  her  partly  dismimhered 
husband,  Mr.  Thomas  Grogan,  had  intinded  to 
sign  this  contract,  she  would  not  have  de- 
spatched on  the  wings  of  the  wind  some 
Mercury,  fleet  of  foot,  to  infarm  this  boord 
of  her  desire  for  postponement?  1  demand  in 
the  interests  of  justice  that  the  coirtnet  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  risponsible  bidder  who 


«<Now,  GtHTumnr,  i  ask  too  to  look 

AT  THB  CU)CK.il 

is  ready  to  sign  the  contract  wiUi  propw 
Iwnds,  whether  that  bidder  is  (iroigan,  Mc- 
Gaw, Jones,  Robinson,  or  Smith.* 

There  was  a  borst  of  applause  and  great 
.stamping  of  feet:  the  tide  of  sympathy  had 
turned,  liowan  had  perhaps  won  a  few  more 
votes.  Hub  pleased  him  more  than  his  hope 
of  dittii^  the  contract  pie.  McGaw  began  to 
regain  some  of  his  color  and  lose  some  of  his 
nervousness.  Howan's  speech  had  quieted 
him. 

The  president  gravely  rapped  for  order.  It 
was  wonderful  how  much  backbone  and  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  the  justice^s  remarfes 

h.id  injected  into  the  nine  trustees— no, 
eiglil.  fur  the  Scotchman  fully  shored  Gully's 
view  of  the  orator's  powers.  k 
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*rbe  Seotolmiaii  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant. 

« I  have  list«ned,M  he  said,  « to  Uie  talk  that 
Justice  Rowan  has  given  us.  It 's  very  fine  and 
tongaey,  but  it  smothera  tip  the  facta.  Yon 
can't  rob  this  Avoman— " 

«  Question  I  question!  *»  c^nie  from  half  a 
docen  tliroata. 

«  What 's  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  ?  »  aaked 
the  president,  pounding  with  his  gavel. 

« I  move,*  said  the  courier  member,  « that 
tbe  contract  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Daniel  Mc<^w 
as  the  lowest  biddor,  pro\n(le(l  hp  can  sign  the 
contract  to-night  with  proper  bonds.** 

Four  members  seconded  it. 

«^  Mr.  McGaVs  bondsman  preaeiit?* 
asked  the  president,  risinp^. 

Justice  Rowan  rose,  and  bowed  with  the  air 
of  a  foreign  banker  accepting  a  government 
loan. 

« I  have  that  honor,  Mr.  Prisident.  I  am 
willing  to  back  Mr.  McGaw  to  the  extent  of 
roe  humble  posmssiona,  which  are  ample,  I 
trust,  for  the  purposes  of  this  contract  »— 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  entire  confi- 
dence. 

N  Gentlemen,  are  you  rea^  for  the  qnee- 

tion?»  ;usked  the  president. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  slight  commo- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Half  a  dozen  men 

nearest  the  door  left  their  seats  and  crowded 
to  the  top  of  the  .stairca.'^e.  Then  came  a  voice 
outside:  «Fall  back;  dont  block  up  the  door! 
Get  back  there! »  The  excitement  was  so 
^eat  that  the  proceedings  of  the  board  were 
stopped. 

Then  the  throng  parted.  Daniel  McGaw 

twisted  his  head,  turned  K^astly  white,  and 
would  have  fallen  from  his  chair  but  for  Demp- 
sey.  The  crowd  at  the  stairs  stood  still.  An 
oininons  silence  suddenly  prevailed. 

Advancing  through  the  door  with  slow, 
measured  tread,  her  long  cloak  reachinj^  to 
her  feet;  erect,  calm,  fearless;  her  face  as 
white  as  chalk;  her  lips  compresaedt  stifling 
the  npony  of  every  step;  It  t  '^yes  deep- 
sunken,  biack-rimmed,  burning  like  coals;  her 
Inow  bonnd  with  ablood^tain^  handk^hief 
that  barely  hid  the  bandages  beneath,  came 
Tom. 

.  The  deathly  hush  was  unbroken.  The  men 
fell  back  with  white^  seared  laces  to  let  her 

pass.  McGaw  cowered  in  his  chair.  Demp- 
sey's  eyes  glistened,  a  hall'-.sigh  of  relief 
escaping  him.  Rowan  had  not  moved;  the 
apparition  stunned  him. 

On  she  came,  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  jiresi- 
dent,  till  she  reached  the  table.  Then  she 
steadied  herself  for  a  moment,  took  a  roll  of 


papers  fnm  her  dress,  and  sank  slowly  into 

a  chair. 

No  one  spoke.  The  crowd  pressed  closer. 
Those  outside  the  rail  mounted  the  benches 
and  chairs,  craning  their  nectu.  Evwy  eye 
was  fixed  upon  her. 

•Slowly  and  carefully  she  unrolled  the  con- 
tract, spreading  it  out  before  her,  picked  up 
a  pen  from  the  table,  and  without  a  word 
\^Tote  her  name.  Then  she  rose  firmly,  and 
walked  steadily  to  the  door. 

Jost  then  a  man  entered  within  the  rail 
and  took  her  seat. 

It  was  her  bondsman,  Mr.  Crane. 

XVI. 

A.  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Two  days  after  Tern  had  signed  the  high- 
way contract,  Babcock  sat  in  his  private  office 
in  New  York,  opening  his  mail.  In  the  out- 
side room  were  half  a  dozen  employees— 
ei^ineets  and  others— awaiting  their  in- 
structions. 

The  fine  spring  weather  had  started  work 
in  every  direction,  including  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  aeapwall  at  the  depot,  where  the 
divers  were  preparing  the  bottom  for  the 
layers  of  concrete.  Tom's  carts  had  hauled 
the  stone. 

Tucked  into  the  pile  of  letters  heaped  be- 
fore him,  iiabcock's  quick  eye  cau^^ht  the 
corner  of  a  telegram.  It  read  afi  follows: 

Mother  hurt.    Wants  you  immediately. 
Pleatie  come.  Jessie  Gruuan. 

For  an  instant  he  sat  motionless,  gazing  at 
the  yellow  slip.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Catching  his  unopened  correspondence,  he 
thrust  the  letters  into  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
few  hurried  instructions  to  Ids  men  started 
for  the  ferry.  Once  on  the  boat,  he  began 
pacing  the  deck.  «Tom  hortl*  he  repeated 
to  himself.  « Tom  hurt?  How— when— what 
could  have  hurt  her?»'  He  had  seen  her  at 
the  sea-wall,  only  three  days  before,  rosy- 
cheeked,  magnificent  in  health  and  strength. 
What  had  happened?  At  the  S't.  George 
landing  he  jumped  into  a  hack,  hurrying  the 
cabman. 

J^mie  was  watching  for  him  at  the  garden 

p^ate.  She  said  her  mother  was  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  gran'pop  was  with  her.  As  they 
walked  np  the  path  m»  recounted  rapidly  the 
events  of  the  past  two  days. 

Tom  lay  on  the  lounge  by  tlie  window, 
under  the  flowering  plants.  Sihe  was  appar- 
ently asleep.  Across  her  forehead,  covering 
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the  temples*  two  narrow  bandages  bound  up 
her  wound.  At  Babcock's  step  she  opened  her 
eyes*  her  bruised*  discolored  face  breaicing 
into  a  smile.  Then,  noting  hiB  evident  anxiety* 
she  threw  the  shawl  from  hw  shoiddoa  and 
sat  up. 

•  No,  don't  loolt  so.  It 's  nothin';  I  11  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  I 've  been  hurted 
before,  but  not  so  bad  as  this.  I  would  n't 
have  troubled  ye,  but  Mr.  Crane  has  gone 
West  It  was  kind  and  friendly  o'  ye  to  eome; 
I  know  ye  would. » 

Babcock  shook  Tom's  hand,  nodding  to  pop, 
and  sank  into  a  chair.  The  shock  of  her  ap- 
pearance had  completely  unnerved  him. 

«.Tennie  has  told  me  about  it,»  he  said  in 
a  tender,  sympathetic  tone.  « Who  was  mean 
enough  to  serve  yon  in  this  way*  Torn?*  He 
called  her  Tom  now  as  the  others  did. 

i  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  may  have  been  the 
horse,  bat  I  hardly  think  it.  All  I  remember 
is  a-Iayin*  me  hand  on  his  back.  When  I  come 
to  I  was  flat  on  the  lounge.  They  had  fixed 
me  up,  and  Dr.  Mason  hud  gone  off.  Carl  and 
Cully  searched  the  place,  but  nothin'  could  be 
founil.  Cully  says  he  heard  sonu'lnxiy  a-run- 
nin'  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence*  but  ye  can't 
tell.  Nobody  keeps  their  heads  in  times  like 
that.H 

« Have  you  been  in  bed  ever  mnce?»  Bab- 
cock  asked. 

<tlnbed!  Cod  rest  ye!  I  was  down  to  the 

board  niet'tin*  two  h*)urs  after,  wid  Mr.  Crane, 
and  signed  the  contract.  Jennie  and  ail  of 
'em  wonid  n*t  have  it,  and  cried  and  went  on,  but 

I  brave  1  'em  all.  I  knew  T  had  to  [1,0  if  I  die<l 
for  it.  ,Mr.  Crane  had  hi.s  bu}^<;y,  so  I  did  n't 
have  Lo  walk.  Tiie  sLuirs  wixs  tlie  worst.  Once 
inside,  I  was  all  right.  I  only  had  to  sign,  and 
come  out  aj^ain ;  it  did  n't  take  a  minute.  Mr. 
Crane  stayed  and  fixed  it  wid  the  trustees, 
an*  I  come  home  wid  Carl  and  JenmeJ*  Then* 
turning  to  her  father,  she  said,  «Gran'pop, 
will  you  and  Jennie  go  into  the  kitchen  for  a 
while?  I 've  some  private  business  wid  Mr. 
Babcock.)* 

When  they  were  gone  her  whole  manner 
changed.  She  buri^  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  pillow*  covering  her  chedc  with 
her  hands;  then*  turning  to  Babcock*  she 
said: 

«Now,  me  friend,  will  ye  lock  the  door? » 

For  some  minutes  she  looked  out  of  the 
window,  through  the  curtains  and  nastur- 
tiums, then,  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  she  said: 

« I 'm  in  great  trovble.  Will  ye  help  me?» 

« Help  you,  Tom?  You  know  I  will,  and  with 
anything:  I 've  got.  What  is  ii''»  he  asked, 
regaining  his  chair  and  drawing  it  closer. 


Y  MAGAZINE. 

«  Has  no  one  iver  tol'  ye  about  me  Torn  ?  • 
she  asked,  looking  at  him  from  under  her 
eyebrows. 

«No;  except  that  he  was  hurt  and  you 

could  n't  brin^^  him  home." 

«  An'  ye  have  beared  nothin'  more?" 

«No,»  said  Babcock,  wondering  at  her 
anxious  manner. 

«  Ye  know  that  since  ho  went  a\ray  I 've 
done  the  work  meself  *  standin'  out  as  he  would 
have  done  in  theooid  aa^wet*aa' workiif  for 
the  children  wid  nobo^  to  help  me  hot  these 
two  hands.* 

Babcock  nodded.  He  knew  how  tme  it 
was. 

«Ye  've  wondered  many  a  time,  maybe, 
that  1  niver  brought  him  home  an'  had  him 
round  wid  me  other  poorcripple*  Pat^-^them 
two  togitherji  Her  voice  fell  ahnost  to  a 
whisper. 

•  Or  ye  thought,  maybe,  it  was  mean  and 
cruel  in  me  that  I  kep'  him  a  burden  on  the 
State,  when  I  was  able  to  care  for  him  me- 
self. Well,  ye  'II  think  so  no  more.* 

Babcock  began  to  see  now  why  he  had  been 
sent  for.  His  heart  went  out  to  her  all  the 
more. 

«Tom,  is  your  husband  dead?»  he  asked* 

with  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 

She  never  took  her  eyes  from  his  face. 
Few  people  were  ever  tender  with  her;  they 
never  seemed  to  think  she  needed  it.  She  read  ^ 
this  man's  sincerity  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes; 
then  she  answered  slowly: 

t  He  is*  Mr.  Babcock.» 

M\Vhen  did  he  die?  Was  it  hist  night, 
Tom?» 

« Listen  to  me  fust,  an'  then  1  "II  tell  ye. 
Ye  must  know  that  when  me  Tom  \\  as  )i  urted* 
seven  years  ago,  we  had  a  small  place,  an*  ' 
only  two  horses*  an'  them  war  n't  paid  for; 
ai^  we  had  the  hanlin*  at  the  brewery,  an'  that 
was  alM)ut  all  we  did  have.  When  Tom  had 
been  sick  a  month— it  was  the  time  the 
bucket  fel!  an*  broke  his  rib— the  new  con- 
tract at  the  brewery  was  lei  for  the  year,  an' 
Schwart7,  pive  it  to  us.  a-thinkin'  that  Ton 'd 
be  round  ag'in,  an'  niver  carin',  so 's  his  work 
was  done,  an'  I  doin'  it,  me  bein'  big  an*  strong, 
as  1  always  was.  Me  Tom  fiot  worse  an'  worse, 
an'  one  day  Dr.  Mason  stopped  an'  said  if  1 
brought  him  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he 
had  just  been  appointed,  he 'd  fix  up  his  rib 
so  he  could  breathe  easier,  and  maybe  he 'd 
get  well.  Well,  1  hung  on  an'  on,  thinkin'  he 'd 
get  better,— poor  fellow,  he  did  n't  want  to 
f^o.  -but  one  niffht,  about  dark,  I  took  the  big 
gray  an'  put  him  to  the  cart,  an'  bedded  it 
down  wid  straw;  an'  1  wrapped  me  Tom  up  in 
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two  bUmkitB  an'  carried  him  down-etairB  in  me 

own  arms,  an*  driv  slow  to  the  feiry.* 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  leaned  her 
bruised  head  on  her  hand,  apd  then  went 
on: 

«  When  I  fj^ot  to  P.ellevue,  over  by  the  river, 
it  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Nobody 
stopped  me  or  ijw  looked  Into  me  bundle 
of  straw  where  me  poor  boy  lay;  an*  I  rung 
the  bell,  an'  they  came  out,  an'  got  him  up 
into  the  ward,  an'  laid  him  on  the  bed.  Dr. 
Mason  was  on  night  duty,  an'  come  an*  looked 
at  him,  an'  said  I  must  come  over  the  next  day; 
an'  I  kissed  me  poor  Tom,  an'  left  him  tucked 
in,  prondidn'  to  oe  back  early  in  the  mornfai'. 


word  to  anybody  but  Jennie;  I 'to  mm' told 

pop  yit.  Nobody  else  would  have  cared ;  we 
was  strangers  here.  The  next  momin'  1  took 
Jennie,  -she  was  a  child  then,— an'  we  wint 
over  to  the  city,  an'  I  got  what  money  I  had, 
an'  the  doctors  helped,  an'  we  buried  him;  no- 
body but  just  us  two,  Jennie  an'  me  walkin' 
behint  the  wagon,  his  poor  body  in  the  box. 
Whin  I  come  home  I  wanted  to  die,  but  I  said 
nothin*.  1  wa.**  afraid  Schwartz  would  take  the 
work  away  if  he  knew  it  was  only  a  woman 
who  was  a-doin'  it  wid  no  man  round,  an'  so  I 
kep'  on;  an'  w-hin  the  neighbors  asked  about 
him  bein'  in  a  'sylum  an'  out  of  his  head,  an' 
acripple  an'  all  that»  God  forgive  me^  I  let  it 


h » 
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I  had  got  only  as  far  as  the  gate  on  the  street 

whin  one  of  the  men  came  a-runnin'  after 
me,  an'  before  I  could  set  me  arms  under 
me  Tom  again— he  was  dead.* 

«And  all  this  seven  years  ago,  Tom?»  said 
Rabcock  in  astonishment*  sinldng  back  in  his 
chair. 

Tom  bowed  her  head.  The  tears  were  trick- 
ling  through  her  fingers  and  falling  on  the 

coarse  shawl. 
«YiB;  seven  years  ago  this  June.*  She 

paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  the  scene  was 
passing  before  her  in  every  detail,  and  then 
went  on:  «  Whin  I  came  home  I  niver  said  a 


go  at  that;  an'  wUn  th^  asked  me  how  he 

was  I  'd  say  he  was  better,  or  more  com- 
fortable, or  easier;  an'  so  he  was,  thank  God! 
bein^  in  heaven.* 

She  roused  herself  wearily,  and  wiped  her 
eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  Hakock  sat 
motionless.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  heartbroken  woman  before  him  was  the 
fearless  Amazon  he  had  known. 

« Since  that  1  've  kep'  the  promise  to  me 
Tom  that  I  made  on  me  knees  bwide  his  bed 
the  night  1  lifted  him  in  me  arms  to  take  him 
down-stairs— that  I 'd  keep  his  name  clean, 
an'  do  by  it  as  he  would  hev  dune  himself,  un' 
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bring  up  the  children,  an'  hold  the  roof  over 
their  heads.  An'  now  tliey  say  I  dar'  n't  be 
called  by  Tom's  name,  nor  sign  it  neither,  an' 
they  're  a-goin'  to  take  me  contract  away  for 
puttin'  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  just  as 
I 've  put  it  on  even-  nt  h  it  bit  o'  paper  I  'vc 
touched  ink  to.  these  6even  years  since  he 
left  me.* 

«Wliy,  Tom,  this  is  nonsense.  Who  aays 

so?»  said  Babcock  earnestly,  {?lad  of  any 
change  of  feeling  to  break  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

« Dan  McGaw  an*  liowan  says  so." 

« What 's  McGaw  get  to  do  with  it?  He 's 
out  of  the  tight.i* 

«0h,  ye  don't  know  some  men,  Mr.  Bab- 
cock. Mcr.aw  '11  never  stop  fifjhtin*  while  T 
live.  Maybe  I  ought  n't  to  tell  ye,— i  ve  niver 
told  anybody)— but  whin  my  Tom  lay  sick  up- 
stairs, McGaw  come  in  one  ni^ht,  an'  his  own 
wife  bedri(j«len,  an'  sat  down  in  this  very 
room,— it  was  our  kitchen  then,— an'  he  says, 
<If  yom  man  dont  git  well,  ye  '11  be  bToke.> 
He  said  some  more  things,  an'  tried  to  make 
love  to  me,  but  I  would  n't  let  on  I  took  his 
meanin'.  An'  I  says  to  him,  (Dan  McGaw,  if 
I  live  twelve  montbs,  Tom  Grogan  11  be  a 
richer  man  than  he  is  now.)  I  was  a-sittin' 
ripfht  here  when  I  said  it,  wid  a  rap:  carpet 
on  this  floor.  Then  all  me  trouble  wid  him 
began;  he  'a  done  everything  to  beat  me  aiace, 
an'  now  maybe,  after  all,  he  '11  dowTi  me.  It 
all  come  up  yistenlay  ihrotif^h  McGaw  meet- 
in'  Dr.  Maiwn  and  ask  in'  him  about  me  Tom; 
an'  whin  the  doctor  told  him  Tom  was 
dead  seven  years,  Mc(jaw  runs  to  Justice 
Rowan  wid  the  story,  an'  now  they  sav  I 
can't  sign  a  dead  mars  name.  JndgeBowte 
has  the  papers,  an'  it 's  all  to  be  settled  to- 
morrow.»» 

«  But  they  can  t  take  your  contract  away,» 
said  Babcock,  indignantly,  «no  matter  what 

Rowan  says." 

«  Oh,  it 's  not  that— it 's  not  that.  That 's 
not  what  hurts  me.  1  can  git  another  con- 
tract. That 'snot  what  breaks  me  heart.  Bat 

if  they  take  me  Tom's  name  from  me,  an'  say 
1  can't  be  Tom  Groji^an  any  more;  if  they  say 
I  can't  iiign  it  to  nie  letters  an'  have  it  wid  mo 
night  an'  day— the  name  I 've  loved  an'  that 
I  *vl'  worked  for,  the  name  I 've  kej/  clean  for 
him— me  Tom  that  loved  me,  an'  never  lied  or 
was  mean— me  Tom  that  I  promised,  an'— 
an'— » 

All  the  woman  in  her  overcame  her  now. 
Sinking  to  her  knees,  she  threw  her  arras  and 
head  on  the  lounge,  and  bnrst  into  tears.  This 
strong  nature  which  had  defied  storm  and 
cold,  braved  the  roughest  men,  fearing  no 


living  thing,  broke  down  completely  ^les 

this  idol  of  her  heart  was  .shattered. 

Babcock  rested  his  head  on  his  hand.  an<i 
looked  on  in  silence.  Here  was  something, 
it  seemed  to  him,  too  sacred  for  him  to  toncb 
even  with  his  sjrmpathy. 

« Tom,»  he  said,  when  she  grew  more  quiet. 
«what  do  yon  want  me  to  do?» 

« I  don't  know  that  ye  can  do  anything.* 
she  said  in  a  quivering:  voire,  lifting  her  head, 
her  eyes  still  wet.  «  Perhaps  nobody  can.  But 
I  thought  maybe  ye 'd  go  wid  me  to  Judge 
Bowker  in  the  momin'.  Rowan  an'  all  of 
'em  '11  be  there,  an'  I 'm  no  match  for  these 
lawyers.  Perhaps  ye 'd  speak  to  the  judge 
for  me.» 

Babcock  held  out  his  hand. 

•  1  knew  ye  would,  an"  I  thank  ye,»»  said 
Tom,  drying  her  eyes.  «  Now  unlock  the  door, 
an'  let  'em  in.  They  worry  so.  Gran'pop 
lia  n't  Si'  j<*  a  night  since  I  wa.s  hurted,  an' 
Jennie  goes  round  cryin'  all  the  time,  sayin' 
they  H  be  a-kilUn'  me  next.* 

Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  called  out  in 
a  cheery  voice,  as  Babcock  opened  the  door. 
«Ck)me  in,  Jennie;  come  in,  gran'pop.  It  '& 
all  over,  child.  Mr.  Babcock  *s  a-goin'  wid  me 
in  the  mominT.  Niver  fear;  we  II  down  'en 
all  yit» 

-WII, 

A  D.\NIEI,  rOME  TO  Jl'IVIMEXT. 

When  Judge  Bowker  entered  his  offici-  ad- 
joining the  bank,  Justice  Rowan  had  already 
arrived.  So  had  McGaw,  Dempsey,  Crimmins. 
Quigg.  the  ]>resident  of  the  board,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  trustees.  The  judge  had  sent  for 
McGaw  and  the  president,  and  they  had  noti- 
fied the  others. 

Tom  and  Babcock  sat  by  the  window,  she 
listless  and  weary,  he  alert  and  watchful 
for  the  slightest  point  in  her  favor.  Ton 
had  on  her  brown  dress,  washed  clean  of 
the  blood-stains,  and  the  silk  hood,  which  l>et- 
ter  concealed  the  bruises.  All  her  old  fire 
and  enei^  seemed  gone.  It  was  not  from 
the  shock  of  her  wound. -  her  .'Splendid  con- 
stitution was  fast  healing  that.--lmt  from 
thiis  deeper  hurt,  this  la»t  thrust  of  Mciiaw's, 
which  semned  to  have  broken  her  indomitable 
spirit. 

To  rob  her  of  the  right  to  sign  her  hus- 
band's name  would  have  made  little  difference 
to  many  a  woman.  To  Tom  it  was  like  rob- 
bing her  of  her  life.  When  she  woH ;  f  ^  (  i  b.- 
docks  she  would  brace  herself,  and  whi.sp<^r  lo 
her  heart.  «I  am  doing  what  Tom  did,  poor 
fellow,  many  a  day  for  me » ;  when  she  domi- 
nated her  men,  it  was  Tom's  strength  that  ran 
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through  her  veins;  when  she  would  sign  her 
checks  or  receipi  the  bills  or  open  the  letten» 
all  in  his  name,  it  was  her  Tom's  work  she  was 
doin^,  while  he  was  in  heaven  looking  at 
her.  To  take  away  all  this  would  be  to  take 
away  her  very  breath, 

Babcock,  although  he  did  rot  hetray  his 
misgivings,  was  greatly  worried  over  the  out- 
come of  McGaw's  latest  scheme.  He  wished 
in  his  secret  heart  that  Tom  had  signed  her 
own  name  to  the  contract.  He  was  afraid 
so  punctilious  a  man  as  the  judge  might  de- 
cide i^inst  her.  He  had  never  seen  the  man; 
he  knew  only  that  no  other  judge  in  his  dis- 
trict had  so  high  a  reputation  for  tecimical 
rulings. 

When  the  jnd^  entwed— a  small,  gray- 
haired,  keen-eyed  man  in  a  black  suit,  with 
fi^ld  spectacles,  spotless  linen,  and  clean- 
shaven face  — Balxiock's  fears  were  con- 
firmed. This  man»  he  felt,  would  be  legally 
exact  no  matter  who  suffered  by  his  decision. 

Rowan  opened  the  case,  ttie  judge  listening 
attentively,  looking  over  his  glasses.  Rowan 
recounted  the  details  of  the  advertisement, 
the  opening  of  the  bid.s.  the  award  of  the 
contract,  the  signing  of  «  Thomas  Grogan*  in 
the  presence  of  the  fnH  board,  and  tiie  dis- 
covery by  his  «  honored  client  that  no  such 
man  existed,  had  not  existed  for  yean^  and 
did  not  now  exist.* 

«Dead»  your  Honor*— throwii^  out  his 
chest  impre.ssively,  his  voice  swelling—  «  dead 
in  his  grave  these  siven  years,  this  .^fr. Thomas 
Grogan;  and  yet  this  wuruau  has  the  bald  and 
impudent  effrontery  to— » 

•  That  will  do,  Mr.  Rowan. » 

Police  justices  did  not  count  much  with 
Judge  Bowker,  and  then  he  never  permitted 
aufy  one  to  abuse  a  woman  in  his  presence. 

« The  point  you  make  is  that  Mrs.  Grogan 
had  no  right  to  sign  her  name  to  a  contract 
made  out  hi  the  name  of  her  dead  hnsband.» 

« I  do»  your  Honor,*  said  Rowan,  reeoming 
his  seat. 

«VVhy  did  you  sign  it?>»  asked  Judge 
Bowker,  turning  to  Tom. 

She  looked  at  Babcock.  He  nodded  assoat, 

and  then  she  answered: 

« I  always  signed  it  so  since  he  left  me.» 

There  was  a  pleading,  tender  pathos  in  her 
worils  that  startled  Babcock.  He  could  hardly 
believe  ihe  voice  to  be  Tom's. 

The  judge  looked  at  her  with  a  quick,  pene- 
trating glance,  which  broadened  into  an  ex- 
pression of  kindly  intoreft  when  he  read  her 
entire  honesty  in  her  face.  Then  be  turned 
to  the  president  of  the  board. 

«  When  you  awarded  this  contract,  whom 


did  you  expect  to  do  the  work,  Mrs.  Grogan 
or  her  husband?* 

« Mrs.  Grogan,  of  course.  She  has  done  her 
own  work  for  years.* 

The  judge  tapped  his  chair  with  hib  pencil. 
The  taps  could  be  heard  all  n  <  r  the  room. 
Most  men  kept  quiet  in  Bowker  s  j^resence, 
even  men  like  Rowan.  For  some  moments  his 
Honor  bent  over  the  desk  and  carefully  ex- 
amined the  signed  contract  spread  out  before 
him;  then  he  pushed  it  back,  and  glanced 
about  the  room. 

tis  Mr.  Crane,  the  bondsman,  present?* 

«  Mr.  Crane  has  gone  West,  sir,*  said  Bab- 
cock, rising,  i  I  represent  Mrs.  Grogan  in  ^is 
matters* 

«Did  Mr.  Crane  sign  this  bond  Imowing 

that  Mrs.  Grogan  would  haul  the  stone?  » 

« He  did;  and  I  can  add  that  all  her  checks, 
receipts,  and  correiiipondence  are  signed  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  been  for  years.  She 
is  known  everywhere  as  Tom  Grogan.  She  has 
never  had  any  other  name— in  her  business.* 

«  Who  else  objects  to  this  award  ? »  said  the 
judge,  calmly. 

Rowan  5«prang  to  his  feet.  The  judge 
looked  at  him. 

« Please  sit  down,  Justice  Rowan.  I  said 
twho  ebe.)  I  have  lieard  yon.»  He  knew 
Rowan. 

McGaw  had  been  whispering  to  Dempsey. 
He  had  never  once  looked  at  Tom.  His  ex- 
treme nervousness  of  a  few  days  ago— start- 
ing almost  at  the  ^oimd  of  hi  -  own  footstep 
—  had  given  place  to  a  certain  air  of  bravado, 
now  that  everybody  in  the  village  believed 
the  horse  had  kicked  her. 

Ltempsey  jumped  from  his  chair. 

« I 'm  opposed  to  it,  yer  Honor,  an'  so  is  all 
me  fri'nds  here.  This  woman  has  been  invited 
into  the  Union,  and  treats  us  as  if  we  was 
dogs.  She—* 

«  Are  you  a  Udder  for  tbfe  work?*  asked 
the  judge. 

«  No,  sir;  but  the  Union  has  rights,  and— » 

ft  Please  take  your  seat;  only  bidders  can  be 
heard  now.* 

«  But  who 's  to  stand  up  for  tiie  rights  of 
the  laborin*  man  if  - » 

«  You  can,  if  you  ciioose;  but  not  here.  This 
is  a  question  of  evidence.* 

After  some  moinents  of  thought  the  judge 
turned  to  the  president  of  the  board,  and  said 
in  a  measured,  deliberate  voice: 

•  This  signature,  in  ray  opinion,  is  a  proper 
one.  No  fraud  is  charged,  and  under  the 
testimony  none  was  intended.  The  law  giv^ 
Mrs.  Grogan  the  right  to  use  any  title  she 
chooses  in  conducting  her  business— her  hus- 
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band's  name,  or  any  other.  The  contract  nrast 

stand  as  it  is.» 

Tom  had  listened  with  eyes  dilatinj^,  every 
nerve  in  her  body  at  highest  tenijion.  Her 
contempt  for  Rowan  in  his  abuse  of  her; 
her  anger  against  Demppey  at  his  insults;  her 
pride  and  gratitude  to  Bibcock  as  he  stood 
np  to  defeiM  her;  her  fears  for  the  outcome, 
as  she  listened  to  the  calm,  judu-ial  voice  of 
the  judge,  — e;ifh  producing  a  ditferent  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  cold, — were  all  forgotten  in 
the  wild  rush  of  joy  that  surged  through  her 
as  the  judge's  words  fell  upon  her  ear.  She 
shed  DO  tears,  as  other  women  might  have 
done.  Every  fiber  of  her  being  seemed  to  be 
turned  to  steel.  She  was  herself  again  — she. 
Tom  (irogan!-  tirm  on  her  own  teet,  with  her 
big  arms  ready  to  obtjy  her,  and  her  head  as 
clear  as  a  bell,  master  of  herself,  master  of 
her  rights,  master  of  everything  about  her. 
And,  above  all,  master  of  the  dear  name  of 
her  Tom  that  nothing  could  take  from  her— 
not  even  the  law! 

With  this  tightening  of  her  will  power 
there  tjuivered  through  her  a  sense  of  her  own 
wrongs— the  wrongs  she  had  endured  for 
years,  the  wrongs  that  had  so  nearly  wrecked 
her  life. 

Then,  forgetting  the  judge,  the  office,  the 

still  solemnity  of  the  place,  — oven  Babcock, 
who  looked  on  in  amazement  at  her  fury,— 
she  walked  straight  up  to  McGaw,  blocking 
his  exit  to  the  street  door. 

"  Dan  Mcflaw.  there 's  a  word  I 've  got  for 
ye  before  ye  l  ave  this  place,  an*  1  'm  a-goin' 
to  say  it  to  ye  now  before  ivery  man  in  this 
room.» 

.McHaw  shrank  back  in  alarm.  Her  move- 
ment had  been  so  quick  he  could  not  speak. 

«  You  an'  1  have  known  each  other  since 
the  time  I  nursed  yer  wife  when  yer  boy  Jack 
was  born,  an'  pulled  her  through  when  she 
was  near  dyin'  from  a  kick  ye  give  her.  Ye 
began  yer  dirty  work  on  ine  one  night  when 
me  Tom  lay  sick,  an'  I  threw  ye  out  o'  me 
kitchen;  an'  since  that  time  ye've— » 

«Uere!  I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  stand  here  an' 
listen  tcr  yer.  Git  out  o'  me  way,  or  I  '11— » 

Tom  steppeti  clos^,  her  eyes  flashing, 
every  wwd  ringing  clear. 

«  Stand  still,  an'  hear  what  I 've  got  to  say 
to  ye,  or  I  '11  make  a  statement  to  the  judge 
right  here  that  '11  put  ye  where  ye  won't  move 
for  years.  Look  at  this  "'  drawing  back  her 
hood,  and  showing  the  bandaged  scar. 

McGaw  seemed  to  shrivel  up;  the  crowd 
stood  still  in  amassment. 

« I  thought  ye  would.  Now,  I  '11  go  on. 
iSince  that  night  in  me  kitchen  ye 've  tried  to 


ruin  me  in  every  other  way  ye  coold.  Ye 've 

set  these  dead-beats  Crimmins  an'  Quigg  on  to 
me  to  coax  away  me  men;  ye 've  stiirred  up 
the  Union;  ye  burned  me  stable— » 
*Ye  lie!  It 's  a  tramp  did  it,»  aoarled 

McGaw. 

«  Ye  better  keep  still  till  1  get  through, 
Dan  McGaw.  I  Ve  got  the  can  that  belt  the 

kersene,  an*  I  know  where  yer  boy  Billy 
bought  it.  an'  who  set  him  up  to  it,"  she  added, 
looking  straight  at  Crimmins.  •<  He  might  'a' 
been  a  dacent  boy  but  for  you  an'  him.» 

The  situation  became  intense.  Kven  the 
judge,  who  had  tried  to  stop  the  attacic,  lis- 
tened eagerly. 

«  Ye 've  been  a  sneak  an'  a  coward  to  serve 
a  woman  so  who  never  harmed  ye.  Now  I  give 
ye  fair  warnin',  an  I  want  two  or  three  other 
men  in  this  room  to  listen:  if  this  don't  stop, 
ye  '11  all  be  behint  huTB  where  ye  l>elong. — I 
mean  you  too,  Mr.  Dempsey.  Aa  for  you, 
Dan  HcGaw,  if  it  war  n't  for  yer  wife  Kate, 
who 's  a  dacent  woman,  ye  *d  go  to-day.  Now, 
one  thing  more,  an'  1  '11  let  ye  go.  Mr.  Crane 
has  turned  over  to  me  yer  chattel  mortgage 
that 's  past  due,  to  do  with  as  I  pl'ase.  Yon  11 
send  to  me  in  the  momin'  two  of  yer  horses 
to  take  the  places  of  those  ye  burned  up,  an' 
if  they  're  not  in  my  stable  by  siven  o^clock 
1  '11  be  round  yer  way  'bout  nine  with  the 
sht'ritf.»» 

Once  outside  in  the  sunlight,  she  became 
herself  again.  The  outburst  had  cleared  her 
soul  like  a  thunder-clap.  She  felt  as  free  as 
air.  The  secret  that  had  weighed  her  down 
for  years  was  off  her  mind.  What  she  had 
whispered  t  )  Ih'r  own  heart  she  could  now 
proclaim  from  the  housetops.  Even  the  law 
protected  her. 

Babcock  walked  beside  her,  nlent  and 
grave.  She  seemed  to  him  like  some  Joan 
with  flaming  sword.  Her  magnificent  cour- 
age, her  dominant  personality,  her  generons 
magnanimity,  astoundtnl  him. 

When  they  reached  the  turn  in  the  road 
that  led  to  her  own  house,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Jennie  and  Carl.  They  had  walked  down  be- 
hind them,  and  wore  waiting  under  the 
trees. 

•  There 's  one  thing  more  ye  can  do  for  me, 

me  friend,"  she  .said,  turning  to  Babcoclc 
« All  the  old  things  Tom  an'  1  did  togither  I 
can  do  by  meself;  but  it  *s  new  things  like 
Carl  aa*  Jennie  that  trouble  me— the  new 
things?  I  can't  ask  him  about.  Do  ye  see 
them  two  yonder?  Am  1  free  to  do  for  'em 
aa  I  would?  No:  ye  need  nt  answer.  I  see 
it  in  yer  face.  Gome  here^  child;  I  want  ye. 
Give  me  yer  hand.** 
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For  an  instant  she  stood  looking  intu  their  sene^ian— the  label  and  Quigg's  volunteered 

faces,  her  eyes  brimming.  Then  she  took  testimony— that  convinced  the  jury.  The 

Jennie's  hand,  slipped  it  into  Carl's,  and  lay-  night  of  the  trial  Dan  McQaw  fell  from  a 

ing  her  big,  strong  palm  over  the  two,  said  femrboat,  and  was  drowned, 
slowly:  Wlwii  Tom  heard  the  news  she  buttoned 

«  Now  go  home,  both  o'  ye,  to  the  house  that  on  her  ulster  and  went  straight  to  McGaw's 

11  shelter  ye,  pl'ase  God,  as  long  as  ye  livsj*  house.  His  ^^ndow  sat  on  a  broken  chair  in  an 

almost  empty  roonu 

Tom's  predietions  were  ftallHIed.  Six  months     •  Don't  cry,  Katy,"  said  Tom,  bending  over 

later  Crimmins  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  and  her.  « I 'm  sorry  for  Billy;  but  ye 've  one  thing 

young  Billy  McGaw  to  Elraira  Reformatory,  left,  an'  that 's  yer  boy  Jack.    Let  me  take 

It  was  the  grocer's  label  on  the  empty  kero-  him— I  '11  make  a  man  of  him.» 

mmm. 


ON  AN  AUTHOR^S  CHOICE  OF  COMPANY. 

fNCE  and  again,  it  would  seem,  the  substance  of  what  he  wrote,  for  all  the 
a  man  is  born  into  the  world  plmseology  had  so  strong  a  flavor  of  quaint- 
belated.  Strayed  out  of  a  past  ness  and  was  not  at  all  in  the  mode  of  the 
age,  he  comes  among  us  like  day.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that;  but 
an  alien,  lives  removed  and  it  really  dovs  not  matter  whether  it  is  true  or 
singular,  and  dies  a  stranger,  not.  In  his  tastes,  certainly,  Lamb  was  an  old 
There  was  a  toach  of  this  author,  not  a  new  one;  a  « modem  antique,* 
strangeness  in  Charles  Lamb.  Much  as  he  as  Hood  called  him.  He  wrote  for  his  own 
was  loved  and  befriended,  he  was  not  much  age,  of  course,  because  there  was  no  other 
anderstood;  for  he  drew  aloof  in  his  studies,  age  at  hand  to  write  for,  and  the  age  he  liked 
affected  a  oself-pleasing  quaintness*  in  his  beet  was  past  and  gone;  bnt  he  wrote  what 
style,  took  no  pains  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  he  fancied  the  great  generations  gone  by 
day,  wandered  at  sweet  liberty  in  an  age  would  have  liked,  and  what,  as  it  has  turned 
which  could  scarcely  have  bred  such  another,  out  in  the  generosity  of  fortune,  subsequent 
«  Hang  the  age!  he  cried.  « 1  will  write  for  ages  have  warmly  loved  and  reverent)^  can- 
antiquity."  And  he  did.  He  wrote  as  if  it  were  onized  him  for  writing,  as  ii  there  were  a 
still  Shakspere's  day;  made  the  authors  of  casual  taste  that  belongs  to  a  day  and  gen* 
that  spaoionB  time  his  constant  companions  oration,  and  also  a  permanent  taste  which 
and  study;  and  deliberately  became  himself  without  date,  and  he  had  hit  the  latter. 
« the  last  of  the  Kliz<ibethans.)»  When  a  new  (ireat  authors  are  not  often  men  of  fashion, 
book  came  out,  he  said,  he  always  read  an  old  Fashion  is  always  a  harness  and  restraint, 
one.  whether  it  be  fashion  in  dress  or  fashion  in 
The  case  ought,  surely,  to  put  us  occasion-  vice  or  fashion  in  literary  art,  in  thought  and 
ally  upon  reflecting.  May  an  author  not,  in  expression;  and  a  man  who  is  bound  by  it  is 
some  degree,  by  choosing  his  literary  com-  caught  and  formed  in  a  fleeting  mode.  The 
psny,  choose  also  his  literary  character,  and  great  \\Titers  are  always  innovators;  for  they 
80,  when  he  comes  to  write,  write  himself  back  are  al  ways  frank,  natural,  and  downright,  and 
to  his  masters?  May  he  not,  by  examining  his  f  rankQessandnaturalnessalway8disturb,when 
own  tastes  and  yielding  himself  obedient  to  his  they  do  not  whoUy  break  down,  the  flxed  and 
natural  affinities,  join  what  congenial  group  of  complacent  order  of  fashion.  No  genuine  man 
writers  he  will?  The  question  can  be  argued  can  be  deliberately  in  the  fashion,  indeed,  in 
very  strongly  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  not  what  he  says,  if  he  have  any  movement  of 
alone  because  of  Charles  Lamb's  case.  It  thought  or  individuality  in  liim.  He  remem- 
mi<^ht  l>e  said  tliat  Land)  was  anti<]ue  only  bers  what  Aristotle  says,  or,  if  he  does  not, 
in  the  forms  of  his  speech,  that  he  managed  his  own  pride  and  manliness  till  him  with  the 
very  cleverly  to  hit  the  taste  ni  his  age  in  thought  instead.  The  very  same  action  that 
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is  noble  if  done  for  the  Bstisf action  of  one's 

own  sense  of  right  or  purpose  of  self -develop- 
ment, said  the  Stagirite,  may,  if  done  to  sat- 
isfy others,  become  menial  and  slavish.  « It 
is  the  object  of  any  action  or  study  that  is 
all-important,»  and  if  the  author's  chief  ob- 
ject be  to  please  he  is  condemned  already. 
The  tme  spirit  of  authorship  is  a  spirit 
of  liberty  which  scorns  the  slave's  tries  of 
imitation.  It  is  :i  masterful  spirit  of  conquest 
within  the  sphere  of  ideas  and  of  artistic  form 
—an  impulse  of  empire  and  origination. 

Of  course  a  man  may  choose,  if  he  will,  to 
be  less  than  a  free  author.  He  may  become 
a  reporter;  for  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  re- 
portbg  for  books  as  well  as  reporting  for 
newspapers,  and  there  have  been  reporters 
80  amaaugly  clever  that  their  very  aptness 
and  wit  constitute  them  a  sort  of  immortals. 
You  have  proof  of  this  in  Horace  Walpole,  at 
\vh<jse  liands  gossip  and  compliment  receive 
a  sort  of  apotheosis.  Such  men  hold  the 
secret  of  a  Icind  of  alchemy  by  which  things 
trivial  and  temi)orarymay  be  transmuted  into 
literature.  liut  they  are  only  inspiretl  repor- 
ters, after  all ;  and  while  a  man  was  wishing, 
be  might  wish  to  be  more,  and  climb  to  better 
company. 

Every  man  must  of  course,  whether  he  will 
or  DO,  feel  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  ha 
lives  and  thinks  and  does  his  work;  and  the 
mere  contact  will  direct  and  form  him  more 
or  less.  But  to  wish  to  serve  the  spirit  of  the 
age  at  my  sacrifice  of  Indmdual  naturalness 
or  conviction,  however  small,  is  to  harbor  the 
germ  of  a  destroying:  disease,  fcivery  man  who 
writes  ought  to  write  for  immortality,  even 
though  he  be  of  the  multitude  that  die  at 
their  graves;  and  the  standard.s  of  immortal- 
ity are  of  no  single  age.  There  are  many 
qualities  and  causes  that  give  permanency  to 
a  book,  but  universal  vogue  during  the  au- 
thor's lifetime  is  not  one  of  them.  Many 
authors  now  inmiortal  have  enjoyed  the  ap- 
plause of  their  own  generations;  many  au- 
thors now  universally  admired  will,  let  us 
hope,  pass  on  to  an  easy  inunortality.  The 
praise  of  your  own  day  is  no  absolute  dis- 
qnalification;  but  it  may  be  if  it  be  given 
for  qualities  which  your  friends  arc  the  first 
to  admire,  for 't  is  likely  they  will  also  be  the 
last  to  admire  them.  There  is  a  greater  thing 
than  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  is  the 
spirit  of  the  ages.  It  is  present  in  your  own 
day;  it  is  even  dominant  then,  with  u  sort  of 
accumulated  power  and  mastery.  If  you  can 
strike  it,  you  will  strike,  as  it  were,  into  the 
upper  air  of  your  own  time,  where  the  forces 
are  which  run  from  age  to  age.  Loww  down, 


where  you  bfeathe,  is  the  more  ineonstaat 

air  of  opinion,  inhaled,  exhaled,  from  day  to 
day— the  variant  currents,  the  forces  that  will 
carry  you,  not  forward,  but  hither  and  thither. 

We  write  nowadays  a  great  deal  with  our 
eyes  circumspectly  upon  the  tastes  of  oyr 
neighbors,  but  very  little  with  our  attention 
bent  upon  our  own  natural,  self-speaking 
thougUs  and  the  ^tsj  trotii  of  the  matter 
whereof  we  are  discoursing:.  Now  and  n^'m, 
it  is  true,  we  are  startled  to  iind  how  the 
age  relishes  still  an  old-fashioned 
if  written  with  a  new-fashioned  vi^or  and 
directness;  how  quaint  nnd  simple  and  lovely 
things,  as  well  as  wliat  is  altogether  niudtrc 
and  analytic  and  painful,  bring  our  most 
judicious  friends  crowding,  purses  in  hand, 
to  the  book-stalls;  and  for  a  while  we  are 
puzzled  to  see  worn-out  sfyles  and  past  modes 
revived.  But  we  do  not  let  these  things  seri- 
ously disturb  our  study  of  prevailing  fashions. 
These  books  of  adventure  are  not  at  all,  wt- 
assure  ourselves,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age, 
with  its  realistic  knowledge  of  what  vr.vr. 
really  do  and  think  and  purpose,  and  the  ta.-tf 
for  them  must  be  only  for  the  moment  or  ih 
jest.  We  need  not  let  our  surprise  at  oocs- 
sional  Hurries  and  variations  in  the  literary 
market  cloud  or  discredit  our  analysis  of  the 
real  taste  of  tiie  day,  or  snlFer  owBelves  t» 
be  betrayed  into  writing  romances,  how- 
ever much  we  mijsjht  rejoice  to  be  delivered 
from  the  drudgery  of  sociological  study,  and 
made  free  to  go  uleld  with  our  imagnntwas 
upon  a  joyous  search  for  hidden  traasim  or 
knightly  adventure. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  likely,  after  all,  thi*. 
the  present  age  is  transient.  Past  ages  have 
been.  It  is  probable  that  the  objects  and  in- 
terests now  so  near  us,  looming  so  dominaat 
in  all  the  foreground  of  our  day,  wfll 
time  be  shifted  and  lose  their  place  in  the 
perspective.  That  has  happened  with  the 
near  objects  and  exaggerated  interests  of 
other  days,  so  violentiy  sometimes  as  to  8ob> 
merfxe  and  thrust  out  of  sight  whole  libra- 
ries of  books.  It  will  not  do  to  reckon  upon 
the  persistence  of  new  things.  T  were  best 
to  give  them  time  to  make  trial  of  the  sea- 
sons. The  old  things  of  art  and  taste  .iiii 
thought  are  the  permaoent  things.  We  know 
that  they  are  because  they  have  lasted  loi^ 
enough  to  grow  old;  and  we  deem  it  safe  to 
assess  the  spirit  of  the  apfe  by  the  same  test. 
No  age  adds  a  great  deiil  U*  what  it  received 
from  the  age  that  went  b&tote  it,  no  thne 
fXets  an  air  all  its  own.  The  same  atmosphere 
holds  from  age  to  age;  it  is  only  the  little 
movMuentsof  theaiitiiatareiMBfw,  FleeliBg 
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eroBS-windfl  yenture  abroad  in  the  intervalti 
wImii  the  trades  do  not  blow,  the  which  if  a 

man  wait  for  he  may  lose  his  voya«;e. 

No  man  who  has  anything  to  say  need  stop 
and  bethink  hiniBelf  whom  he  may  please  or 
displease  in  the  saying:  of  it.  He  has  but  one 
day  to  write  in,  and  that  is  his  own.  He  need 
not  fear  that  he  will  too  much  ignore  it.  He 
will  address  the  men  he  knows  when  he  writefl* 
whether  he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not;  he  may 
dismiss  all  fear  on  that  score,  and  use  his 
libntytothentmoet.  There  sre  some  things 
that  can  have  no  antiquity  and  must  ever  be 
without  date,  and  genuineness  and  spirit  are 
of  their  number.  A  man  who  has  these  must 
ever  be  « timely,*  and  at  the  same  time  fit  to 
last,  if  he  can  get  his  qualities  into  what  he 
writes.  He  may  freely  read,  too,  what  he  will 
that  ie  congenial,  and  form  himself  by  com- 
panionships that  are  chosen  simply  because 
they  are  to  his  taste;  that  is,  if  he  be 
genuine  and  in  very  truth  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Lamb  would  have  written 
•  for  antiquity »  with  a  venp;eance  had  his 
taste  for  the  quaint  writers  of  an  elder  day 
been  an  affeetntion,  or  the  authors  he  liked 
men  themselves  affected  and  ephemeral.  No 
age  this  side  antiquity  would  ever  have 
▼ouchsafed  him  a  glance  or  a  thought.  But 
it  was  not  an  affectation,  and  the  men  he 
preferred  were  as  genuine  and  as  spiritefl  as 
he  was.  He  was  simply  obeying  an  athnity  and 
taking  cheer  after  1^  own  kind.  A  man  bom 
into  the  real  patriciate  of  letters  may  take 
his  pleasure  in  what  company  he  will  without 
taint  or  loss  of  caste;  may  go  confidently 
abroad  in  the  free  world  of  books  and  choose 
his  comradeships  without  fear  of  offense. 

More  than  that,  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  he  can  form  himself,  if  he  would  have 
his  power  tran.scend  a  .sinjjjle  ape.  He  belittles 
himjseif  who  takes  from  the  world  no  more 
than  he  can  get  from  the  speech  of  his  own 
generation.  The  only  advantage  of  books 
over  speech  is  that  they  may  hold  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  reach,  not  a  small 
groop  merely,  but  a  multitude  of  men;  and  a 
man  who  %^Tites  without  being  a  man  of  let- 
tere  is  curtailed  of  his  heritage.  It  is  in  this 
world  of  old  and  new  that  he  must  form  him- 
self if  he  would  in  the  end  belong  to  it  and 
increase  its  bulk  of  treasure.  If  he  has  conned 
the  new  theories  of  society,  but  knows  no- 
thing of  Borke;  the  new  notions  about  fiction, 
and  has  not  read  his  Scott  and  his  Richard- 
son; the  new  criminology,  and  wots  nothing  of 
the  old  human  nature;  the  new  rcligion.s,  and 
has  never  felt  the  power  and  sanctity  of  the 
old,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  reafi 
Vol.  u-vw. 


Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  and  had  never  opened 
Shakspere.  How  is  he  to  know  wholesome  air 
from  foul,  good  company  from  bad,  visions  from 
nightmares?  He  has  framed  himself  for  the 
great  art  and  handicraft  of  letters  only  when 
he  has  taken  all  the  human  parts  of  literature 
as  if  they  were  without  date, and  schooled  him- 
self in  a  catholic  sanity  of  taste  and  jud^ent. 

Then  he  may  very  safely  choose  what  com- 
pany his  own  work  shall  be  done  in— in  what 
manner,  and  under  what  masters.  He  cannot 
choose  amiss  for  himself  or  for  his  genera- 
tion if  he  choose  like  a  man.  without  light 
whim  or  weak  affectation;  not  like  one  who 
chooses  a  costume,  but  like  one  who  chooses 
a  soul.  What  is  it,  let  him  ask  himself,  that 
renders  a  bit  of  writing  a  « piece  of  iit'Ti 
ture»?  It  is  reality.  A  « wood-note  wild,** 
sung  unpremeditated  and  out  of  i^e  heart;  a 
description  written  as  if  with  an  undimmed 
and  seeing  eye  upon  the  very  object  de- 
scribed; an  exposition  that  lays  bare  the  very 
soul  of  the  matter;  a  motive  truly  revealed; 
anger  that  is  righteous  and  justly  spoken: 
mirth  that  has  its  sources  pure;  phrases  to 
find  the  heart  of  a  thing,  and  a  heart  seen  in 
things  for  the  phrases  to  find;  an  unaffected 
meaning  set  out  in  language  that  is  its  own 
—such  are  the  realities  of  literature.  No- 
thing else  is  of  the  kin.  Phrases  used  for  their 
own  sake;  borrowed  meanings  which  the  bor- 
rower does  not  truly  care  for;  an  affected 
manner;  an  acquired  style;  a  hollow  reason; 
words  that  are  not  fit;  things  which  do  not 
live  when  spoken— these  are  its  falsities^ 
which  die  in  the  handling. 

The  very  top  breed  of  what  is  unreal  is 
begotten  by  imitation.  Imitators  succeed 
sometimes,  and  flourish,  even  while  a  breath 
may  fast;  but « imitate  and  be  damned  •  is  the 
inexorable  threat  and  prophecy  of  fate  with 
regard  to  the  permanent  fortunes  of  litera- 
ture. That  has  been  notorious  this  long  time 
past.  It  is  more  worth  noting,  lest  some 
should  not  have  ob.served  it,  that  there  are 
other  and  subtler  ways  of  producing  what  is 
unreal.  There  are  the  mixed  kinds  <^  writ- 
ing, for  example.  Argument  is  real  if  it 
come  vital  from  the  mind;  narrative  is  real 
if  the  thing  told  have  life  and  the  narrator 
unaffectedly  see  it  while  he  speaks;  but  to 
narrate  and  argtie  in  the  same  breath  is 
naught.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  eariy  history  of  Rome.  Make  up 
your  mind  what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  then,  out  of  the  facts  as  you  have  disen- 
tangled them,  construct  a  firmly  touched  nar- 
rative, and  the  thing  you  create  is  rea*  has 
the  confidence  and  consistency  of  life.  ^But 
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mix  the  nairatiye  with  critical  comment  vpon 

other  writers  and  their  variant  versions  of  the 
tale,  show  by  a  nice  elaboration  of  argument 
the  whole  conjectural  basis  of  the  story,  set 
your  reader  the  double  task  of  doubting  and 
accepting,  rejoctin^r  and  constructing,  and  at 
once  you  have  touched  the  whole  matter  with 
nnreality.  The  narrative  by  itself  might  have 
had  an  objective  validity;  the  argument  by  it- 
self an  intellectual  firmness,  sao;acity,  vigor, 
that  would  have  HUthced  tu  niak«  and  keep 
it  potent;  but  together  they  confoond  each 
other,  destroy  each  other's  atmosphere,  make 
a  double  miscarriage.  The  story  is  rendered 
unlikely,  and  the  argument  obscore.  This  is 
the  taint  which  has  touched  all  our  recent 
historical  writing.  The  critical  discussion  and 
assessment  of  the  sources  of  information, 
which  used  to  be  a  thing  for  the  private  mind 
of  the  writer,  now  so  pncrnach  ijpon  the  open 
text  that  the  story,  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
would  believe  the  whole  thing  was  under- 
taken, is  oftentimes  fain  to  sink  away  into 
the  foot-notes.  The  process  has  ceased  to  be 
either  pure  exegesis  or  straightforward  nar- 
rative, and  history  has  ceased  to  be  literature. 

Nor  is  this  our  only  sort  of  mixed  writing. 
Our  novels  have  become  sociological  studies, 
onr  poems  Tehicles  of  criticism,  oor  sermons 
political  manifestos.  We  have  confounded 
all  proces.ses  in  a  common  use,  and  do  not 
know  what  we  would  be  at.  We  can  tind  no 
better  use  for  Pegasus  than  to  carry  our 
vulgar  liurdens,  no  higher  key  for  song  than 
questionings  and  complainings.  Fancy  pulls 
in  harness  with  intellectual  doubt;  enthusiasm 
walks  apologetically  alongside  science.  Wo 
try  to  make  our  very  dreams  engines  of  social 
reform.  It  is  a  parlous  state  of  things  for 
literature,  and  it  is  high  time  authors  should 
take  heed  what  company  they  keep.  The 
trouble  is,  they  all  want  to  be  « in  society,* 
overwhelmed  with  invitations  from  the  pub- 
lishers, well  known  and  talked  about  at  tlu' 
clubs,  named  every  day  in  the  newspapers, 
photographed  for  the  news-stalls;  and  it  is  so 
hard  to  distinguish  between  fashion  and  form, 
costume  and  substance,  convention  and  truth, 
the  things  that  show  well  and  the  things 
that  last  well,  so  hard  to  draw  away  from  the 
writers  that  are  new  and  talked  about  and 
note  those  who  are  old  and  walk  apart,  to 
distinguish  the  tones  which  are  merely  loud 
from  the  tones  that  are  genuine,  to  get  far 
enough  away  from  the  press  and  the  hul>bul> 
to  see  and  judge  the  movements  of  the  crowd. 

Some  will  do  it.  Choice  spirits  wilt  arise 
and  t-;.ake  conquest  of  us.  not  « in  society." 
but  A'ith  what  will  seem  a  sort  of  outla^Ty. 


The  great  growths  of  Utmitnre  spring  up  in 

the  open,  where  the  air  is  free  and  they  can 
be  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  law  of  life, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  law  of  nourishment: 
with  what  was  the  earth  laden,  and  the  at- 
mosphere? Literatures  are  renewed,  as  they 
are  originated,  by  uncontrived  impulses  of 
nature,  as  if  the  sap  moved  unbidden  in  the 
mind.  Once  conceive  the  matter  so,  and 
Lamb's  quaint  saying  assumes  a  sort  of 
gentle  majesty.  A  man  should  « write  for 
antiquity*  as  a  tree  grows  into  the  ancient 
air—  this  old  air  that  has  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  world  ever  since  the  day  of  creation, 
which  baa  set  the  law  of  life  to  all  things, 
which  has  nurtured  the  forests  and  won  the 
flowers  to  their  perfection,  which  has  fed 
men's  lungs  with  life,  sped  their  crafl,  borne 
abroad  their  songs  and  tiieir  cries,  blown  their 
forges  to  flame,  and  buoyed  up  whatever  they 
have  contrived.  T  is  a  conunon  medium, 
though  a  various  life;  and  the  ligure  may 
serve  the  author  for  instruction. 

The  breeding  of  authors  is  no  doubt  a  very 
occult  thing,  and  no  man  can  set  the  rules 
of  it;  but  at  least  the  sort  of  «ampler  ether  * 
in  which  they  are  best  brought  to  maturity  is 
known.  Writers  have  liked  to  speak  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  as  if  to  mark  their  free- 
dom and  equality ;  but  there  is  a  better  phrase, 
namely,  the  t'ommunity  of  Letters;  for  that 
means  intercourse  and  comradeship  and  a  life 
in  common.  Some  take  up  their  alMuie  in  it 
as  if  they  had  iii,-.il>^  no  search  fcr  a  i>lace  to 
dwell  in,  but  had  come  into  the  freedom  of  it 
by  blood  and  birthright.  Others  buy  the  free- 
dom  with  a  great  price,  and  seek  out  all  the 
sights  and  privileges  of  the  place  with  an 
eager  thoroughness  and  curiosity.  Still  others 
win  their  way  into  it  with  a  certain  grace  and 
aptitude,  next  best  to  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  being  born  to  the  right.  But  for  all  it  is 
a  bonny  place  to  be.  Its  comradeships  are  a 
liberal  education.  Some,  indeed,  even  there, 
live  apart;  but  most  run  always  in  the  market- 
place to  know  what  all  the  rest  have  said. 
Some  keep  special  company,  while  others  keep 
none  at  all.  But  all  feel  the  atmosphere  and 
life  of  the  place  in  their  several  degrees. 

No  doubt  there  are  national  groups,  and 
Shakspere  is  king  among  the  English,  as 
Homer  is  among  the  (Ireeks,  and  sober  Dante 
among  his  gay  countrymen.  But  their 
thoughts  all  have  in  common,  though  speech 
divide  them ;  and  sovereignty  does  not  exclude 
comradeship  or  embarrass  freedom.  Mo  doubt 
there  is  many  a  wilful,  ungovemed  fellow 
endured  there  without  question,  and  many  a 
churlish  cynic,  because  he  poeaesses  that 
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patent  of  genuineness  and  of  a  wit  which 
strikes  for  the  heart  of  things,  which,  with- 
out further  test,  secures  citizenship  in  that 
free  company.  What  a  gift  of  tongues  is 
there,  and  of  prophecy!  What  strains  of 
good  talk,  what  counsel  of  good  judgment, 
what  cheer  of  good  tales,  what  ?:inctity  of 
silent  thought!  The  sight-seers  who  pass 
through  from  day  to  day.  the  press  of  voluble 
men  at  the  gateSi  the  affectation  of  citizen- 
ship by  mere  sojourners,  the  folly  of  those  who 
bring  new  styles  or  affect  old  ones,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  f^neratioMy  disturb  the  calm  of 
that  serene  community  not  a  whit.  They  will 
MTitertain  a  man  a  whole  decade,  if  he  happen 
lu  3iay  so  long, though  they  know  all  the  while 
he  can  have  no  permanent  place  among  them. 

*T  would  be  a  vast  pain  to  have  the  laws 
of  that  community  better  known  than  they 
are.  Even  the  first  principles  of  its  constitu- 
tion are  singularly  unfamiliar.  It  is  not  a 
community  of  writers,  but  a  community  of 
letters.  Une  gets  admission,  not  because  he 
writes,— write  he  never  so  cleverlj,  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  wit,— but  because 
he  is  literate,  a  true  initiate  into  the  secret 
craft  and  mystery  of  letters.  What  that 
secret  is  a  man  may  know,  even  though  he 
cannot  practise  or  appropriate  it.  If  a  man 
can  see  the  permanent  element  in  thingjs,  — 
the  true  sources  of  laughter,  the  real  fountains 
of  tears,  the  motives  that  strike  alonfp  the 
main  lines  of  conduct,  the  acts  which  display 
the  veritable  characters  of  men,  the  trifles 
that  are  significant,  the  details  that  make  the 
mass, — if  he  know  these  things,  and  can  also 
choose  words  with  a  lik(>  knowledge  of  their 
power  to  illuminate  and  reveal,  give  color  to 
the  eye  and  passion  to  the  thought,  the  secret 
is  his,  and  an  entrance  to  that  immortal 
communion. 

It  may  be  that  some  learn  the  mystery  of 
that  insight  without  tntors;  but  most  must 
put  themselves  under  governors  and  earn 
their  initiation.  While  a  man  lives,  at  any 
rate,  he  can  keep  the  company  of  the  masters 
whose  words  contain  the  mystery  and  open  it 
to  thosewho  can  see  almost  with  every  accent; 
and  in  such  cunipany  it  may  at  last  be  revealed 
to  him— so  plainly  that  he  may,  if  he  will,  still 
linger  in  such  comradeship  when  he  is  dead. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  tests 
which  admit  to  that  company,  and  that  they 
are  conclusive.  The  one  is,  Are  you  individ- 
ual? the  other,  .Vre  yon  conversable?  « I  beg 
pardon,"  said  a  grave  wag,  coming  face  to 
iface  with  a  small  person  of  most  conse- 
quential air,  and  putting  glass  to  eye  in 


calm  scrutiny— « I  beg  pardon;  but  are  you 
anybody  in  particular?*  Such  is  very  much 
the  form  of  initiation  into  the  permanent 
communion  of  the  realm  of  letters.  Tell  them, 
No,  but  that  you  have  done  much  better— you 
have  caught  the  tone  of  a  great  age,  studied 
taste,  divined  opportunity,  courted  and  won 
a  vast  public,  been  most  timely  and  most 
famous,  and  you  shall  be  pained  to  find  them 
laughing  in  your  face.  Tell  them  yon  are 
earnest,  sincere,  consecrate  to  a  cause,  fin 
apostle  and  reformer,  and  they  will  still  ask 
you,  vBut  are  you  anybody  in  particular?* 
They  will  mean,  •<  Were  you  your  own  man  in 
what  you  thought,  and  not  a  puppet?  Did  you 
speak  with  an  individual  note  and  distinction 
that  marked  you  able  to  tiiink  as  well  as  to 
speak  — to  be  yourself  in  thoup^hts  and  in 
words  also?*  « Very  well,  then;  you  are  wel- 
come enough.* 

«  That  is,  if  you  be  also  conversable.*  It  is 
plain  enoujfh  what  they  nenn  hy  that,  too. 
They  mean,  if  you  have  spoken  m  such  speech 
and  spirit  as  can  be  mnentood  finmi  age  to 
age,  and  not  in  the  pet  terms  and  sepsrate 
spirit  of  a  sin<i;le  day  and  generation.  Can  the 
old  authors  understand  you,  that  you  would 
associate  with  thmn?  Will  men  be  able  to 
take  your  meaning  in  the  differing  days  to 
come?  Or  is  it  perishable  matter  of  the  day 
that  you  deal  in— little  controversies  that 
carry  no  lasting  principle  at  their  heart;  ex- 
perimental  theories  of  life  and  science,  put 
forth  for  their  novelty  and  with  no  test  of 
their  worth;  pictures  in  which  fashion  looms 
very  large,  but  human  nature  shows  very 
small;  things  that  please  ever^'body,  but  in- 
struct no  one;  mere  fancies  that  are  an  end 
in  themselves?  Be  ^ou  never  so  clevsr  an 
artist  in  words  and  in  ideas,  if  th^  be  not 
the  words  that  wear  and  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  that  a  thing  intelligible,  from  age 
to  age,  and  ideas  that  shall  hold  valid  and 
luminous  in  whatever  day  or  company,  you 
may  clamor  at  the  gate  till  your  lungs  fail 
and  get  never  an  answer. 

For  that  to  which  you  seek  admission  is  a 
veritable  «community.i»  In  it  you  must  be 
able  to  be,  and  to  remain,  conversable,  iiow 
are  you  to  test  your  preparation  meanwhile, 
unless  you  look  to  your  comradeshi]^  now 
while  yet  it  is  time  to  learn?  PVequent  the 
company  in  which  you  may  learn  the  speech 
and  the  manner  which  are  fit  to  last.  Take 
to  heart  the  admirable  example  you  shall  see 
set  you  there  of  using  speech  and  manner  to 
speak  your  real  thought  and  be  genuinely  and 
smiply  yourself. 

Wwirmo  WiUaiL 
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Sffe^^T^^C^S  Mr.  Howard  Delaheld  turned 
from  Seventy-blank  street  into 

1^1  A  1^(1  the  avenue,  a  sleiph  with  scar- 
^li^— \  let  plumes  and  a  crystal  dasher 
rushed  past  him  and  drew  up 
^'^^""''^'^^  in  front  of  the  Garston  house. 
The  Earl  of  Tvne  alighted,  and  the  footman 
had  hardly  touched  the  bell  before  the  door 
opened  and  tlie  earl  went  in.  Ifr.  Ddafield, 
on  foot,  paused  for  an  instant  in  the  middle 
of  a  stej),  and  then  kept  on  past  the  Garston 
house,  as  if  that  had  not  been  his  destination. 
He  decided  to  retorn  in  half  an  hour,  and,  if 
the  sleipjh  was  gone,  ring  the  hell  — to  find, 
probably,  that  Mildred  had  left  for  a  ride 
with  the  earl  and  her  grandmother.  If  so,  Mr. 
Delafield  would  have  to  explain  his  late  de- 
linquencies on  another  day.  It  seemed  a 
month  since  he  had  seen  Mildred;  but  he  was 
not  quite  loath  to  delay  what  now  he  knew 
he  .should  say.  He  had  been  heavy-hearted  all 
the  way,  and  the  rich  spectacle  of  the  earl 
and  of  the  glistening  sleigh  and  its  men  saA 
jingling  steeds  made  Delafield  sick. 

But  when  he  came  back  the  sleigh  was 
gone.  Miss  Garston  had  not  ridden  otf  with 
the  earl.  She  was  in;  and  she  greeted  Dela- 
field  coolly,  and  led  the  way  to  the  oak  room, 
where  a  log  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth. 

«I  doi^t  understand,*  she  began,  turning 
in  the  fuller  light;  but  her  tone  altered  a 
shade.  « Are  you  ill?  Could  n't  you  come? » 

•  I  'm  all  right,*  he  said,  with  a  weary 
smile,  taking  the  arm-chair.  «It  *8  a  long 
stor)';  I  ought  to  have  WTitten.* 

«1  don't  see  why  you  did  n't  write,*  she 
said.  « It  has  been  a  week.  I  could  n't  ask 
any  one;  I  simply  lay  awake.  There 's  so 
little  defense  of  ignoring  me.  It 's  against 
all  our  theories,  and  I  never  should  hesitate 
to  withdraw  rather  than  accept  it.  I  don't 
want  to  be  hasty.  You  look  pale,  and  I  'm 
sorry;  but  you  make  me  sutfer,  and  you  don't 
seemtounoMrstand,  and  you  might  as  well  be 
in  Japan.* 

«I  never  should  withhold  my  confidence," 
said  Delalield.  «1  could  n't  respect  you  if 
I  did.  So  we  shall  not  part  for  that.  It  is 
^'ood,»  he  added  ominously,  « that  we  can  be 
calm  over  serious  things.* 

•  But  wha,t  is  so  serious?  »  she  asked,  fright- 


ened from  some  of  her  color.  « Tell  me,  have 
I  seemed  to  do  something?  Surely  you  doi^ 

believe  that  about  the  earl— that  I  let  him 
pay  me  marked  attention?  I  wondered  if 
those  reporters  had  talked  to  you  and  added 
to  the  falsehoods  they  pruited  about  him.  I 
tried  to  fit  a  dozen  rea.sons  to  your  silence, 
but  I  could  n  t  fit  one.  1  saw  you  hurrying 
along  Twenty-third  street  two  days  ago,  aod 
you  did  n't  look  disabled.  Don't  yon  see  how 
queer— » 

M  Do  you  know  how  long  we  have  been  en- 
gaged ?*•  he  asked  gravely. 

« Nearly  three  years,*  said  Mildred,  as  if 
the  time  had  not  seemed  long. 

«  And  you  are  twenty-four  years  old,  and  I 
am  as  impecunious  as  I  was  three  years  ago. 
We  can't  go  on  this  way— we  must  give 
it  up.» 

He  did  not  look  to  see  her  £sce,  but  gaied 

intently  on  the  flames. 

« I  thought  then^tt  he  said,  after  a  few  mo> 
ments,  «that  by  now  we  m^ht  be  married. 

I  really  had  done  well  when  I  reached  the 
editorial  staff,  and  1  thought  I  should  soon 
have  something  better.  But  1  did  n't.  Beyond 
a  few  hundreds  saved,  I  have  n't  since  made 

a  gain.  I 've  gone  off ;  my  chances  have  de- 
creased; and  1  don't  seem  doomed  to  financial 
success.  But  m  my  capacity  of  one  who 
treasures  your  welfare  I  will  not  be  a  fiasco. 
We  must  give  it  up,  and  you  must  take  what 
better  fate  awaits  you.» 

She  was  rigid  in  the  oak  settee,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Garston  arms  below  the 
mantel.  He  shook  his  head  in  pity  of  himself. 

« I  *ve  had  time,*  he  went  on,  in  a  stnuned 
voice,  « to  think.  A  man  may  be  much  that  a 
woman  honors,  and  yet  from  a  metropolitan 
point  be  a  financial  failure.  We  lM)th  thought 
the  chances  favorable;  but  they  are  not.  In 
four  or  five  years  I  might,  by  dint  of  plod- 
ding, take  you  to  Uarlem,  but  not  the  best 
of  it,  to  share  my  nonentity  in  <  apartments) 
—a  set  of  bins  a  hundred  feet  in  the  sky— 
a  euphemism  for  a  tenement.  I  could  not 
promise  more.  You  would  be  excommuni- 
cated from  society  because  you  could  not 
afford  to  entertain,  and  debarred  from  the 
opera  because  you  would  not  climb  the 
heavens  to  hear  it  Then  you  would  ffaid, 
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after  the  noyelty  of  our  Hfe  bad  aetiled  to  thef  asked  me  to  libel  Dougherty,  our  nua- 

a  routine,  that  you  were  slowly  dying  of  die-  representative  in  Congress,  and  to  twist  his 

taste,  and  that  the  only  happy  ones  about  foolish  doings  to  the  semblance  of  a  mis- 

you  were  those  who  could  be  content  with  demeanor.  Dougherty  does  n't  know  enough 

farce-comedy  and  popular  music  and  Sunday  to  be  a  rascal;  and  I  refused,  and  they  gave 

newspapers."  me  a  choice,  and  I  resif^ned.  AtFairs  have 

The  (larston  arms  were  silver  set  in  purple  promised  this  for  months;  for  my  self-respect 

marble,  and  her  face  was  cold  against  tbem.  grew  always  faster  than  my  bank-account, 

Her  feet  were  motionless  on  the  tiger's  skin,  and  some  of  the  things  I  used  to  condone 

Delafielr!  ;ippeared  to  be  making  a  painful  are  abhorrent  to  me  now.  I  cannot  call  a 

study  of  the  flames.  He  started  on,  and  had  college  graduate  a  noble  fellow  because  he 

to  begin  twice.  ferrets  out  a  girl  who  fled  away  to  hide, 

"Food, clothing, warmth, friends,"  he  said,  and  because  he  purchases  her  photograph 

clearing  his  throat— «  all  are  neceiraaEy.  They  from  the  villain  who  swore  to  defend  her. 

cost  in  New  York.  Yon  must  have  nnecy  if  Bat  that  is  what  first  promoted  my  sncees- 

yoBiliove  wUii  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Tyne;  sor.  For  a  long  time  I  have  refused  to  vrriie 

you  must  have  things  to  feed  to  them,  and  some  things  they  asked,  and  they  found  me 

a  place  to  receive  them  in.  We  must  n't  learn  worth  concessions,  though  they  knew  how 

by  dire  experience  what  is  so  patent;  if  there  strongly  I  stood  for  reform  ideas  and  how 

is  an  art  of  living,  we  ought  to  consider  the  contemptible  I  hflrl  their  party  majors:  but 

end,  and  allow  for  our  older  years,  with  your  the  new  man  can  do  perhaps  aa  well  as  1,  and 

greater  ne«)d  for  (binties  and  carriages  and  he  stops  at  nothing.  He  is  an  example  of 

servants  and  climates.  It  is  inevitable  that  « perfect  discipline*;  he  knows  the  division 

some  day  you  would  compare  your  state  between  moral  and  legal  libel  to  a  hair's 

with  what  it  might  have  been,  and  me— with  breadth.  1  used  to  dream  how  satisfactory  it 

the  other  man;  and  I  am  not  sure  1  should  must  be  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  editorial 

be  adequate;  I  cannot  advise  the  risk.    The  column  and  wield  nothing  but  n  force  toward 

AC         woman  who  marries  a  fortune  is  something  better  things.  I  thought  then,  you  see,  that 

aBBxajgfid  if  her  love  wears  ont;  and  for  you  all  jonrmkHam  was  a  ^ofessional  pursuit.  If 

no  brilliant  marriage  is  improbable.  I  should  I  had  been  less  callow  it  would  have  been 

never  forf^et  that,  left  to  your  present  sur-  far  better  for  you.» 

roundings,  you  might  have  come  to  care  for  Her  fingers  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  settee, 

d'         a  man  of  great  wealth,  or  perhaps  for  one  and  the  ittamond  on  one  of  them— the  only 

V          with  both  wealth  and  title,  like  the  Earl  of  jewel  she  woro  — shot  up  n  mM  j^^lint  caught 

;k          Tyn&.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  you  and  changed  from  the  lestjeiung  rays  of  the 

condemned  with  me  to  such  a  contrast  with  fire.  He  could  see  only  her  profile, 

what  might  have  been,  would  destroy  the  « There  is  one  thing  I  never  have  spoken 

lightness  of  my  heart.»  of,»  he  said,  after  a  moment,  compressing 

The  tire  was  subsiding.  He  paused.  Very  his  lips.  «I  should  be  absurd  to  ignore  that 

far  away  she  seemed  already,  with  her  eyes,  your  grandmother  is  a  rich  woman  who  loves 

half  closed,  fi.xed  on  the  gaping  lion's  mouth  you  and  likes  me  well.  In  the  event  of  her 

in  the  arms.  He  could  not  read  her  face,  death  you  would  receive  a  fortune  by  her 

She  might  be  occupied  with  some  scornful  will,  or  she  might  give  you  an  income  if  you 

misinterpretation.  married.   Botli  these  possibilities  may  have 

1 1  would  n't  have  you  think  that  I  despair,*  crossed  your  mind  aa  fair  guaranties  for  the 

he  said  suddenly.  «I  always  go  on.  .My  phi-  future;  but  have  you  reflected  how  the  pros- 

losophy  does  not  refuse  me  self-esteem;  and  pect  of  being  the  impecunious  husband  of  a 

it  could  n'l  it  fuse  success,  if  life  were  for-  rich  wife  would  load  me  with  dread?  My 

ever  and  strength  as  long  as  life.  But  a  pride  would  not  bear  it— nor  yours— for  me 

woman  ages;  she  cannot  so  well  begin  a  tobea  weakling  beside  your  beauty  and  your 

career  in  the  middle  of  her  prime.  If  you  money.  It  has  not  frightened  me  away,  you 

wait  and  wait,  and  curb  all  thoughts  of  other  understand;  it  has  made  me  pause,  for  your 

men,  and  finally  do  see  me  crushed— think  of  sake.  It  has  brought  me  to  a  determination 

it!  See  how  it  stands  now.  I  am  no  longer  an  which  nothing  can  alter." 

e<litorial  wriu  r— 1  have  not  been  for  a  week.  Her  pallor  was  disturbing  him.  Shewaslike 

I  have  changed  my  rooms,  so  that  the  book  alabaster,  and  the  rise  of  her  chest  was  barely 

reviews  can  meet  my  present  expense.  I  shall  apparent.  She  had  not  spoken,  or  moved 

find  something  else,  simply  because  a  man  her  eyes  from  the  Garston  arms.  The  bla7.e 

can't  seek  in  vain  forever.  I  left  because  bad  left  the  hearth,  and  the  logs  smoldered, 
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growing  blacker  and  blacker,  while  the  sky 
outside  took  deeper  and  colder  tints,  and  the 
winter  sun  was  sinKin^  m  a  flare  of  orange. 
He  feared  that  she  mistrusted  his  sincerity. 

« I  may  have  seemed  unini{)as.sioned  all 
through  <rar  engagement,*  he  said,  with  re« 
gretfvl  flrmnefls.  «Biit  if  I  have  seemed  so, 
you  will  thank  me.  I  know  I  hurt  you.  I  shall 
not  speak  of  myself- -it  is  not  the  time:  but 
1  submit  that,  if  you  release  me,  it  will  be 
better  for  iia  to— say  good-by— now.  Only 
your  grandmother  knows  that  we  have  been 
engaged;  and  we  have  always  maintained  a 
dignity  which  yoo  will  not  regret^  perhaps, 
when  we  meet  again  in  after  yean.  That  is 
all.  Am  I  not  right?* 

He  bad  finished.  What  he  had  doubted  his 
courage  for  when  he  had  sighted  Mildred's 
house,  the  Earl  of  Tyne  had  jjiven  him 
strength  to  say.  Now  the  words  were  out  of 
his  month,  and  as  he  waited  for  Mildred's 
answer  his  mind  went  back  to  the  room  in 
West  Twenty-eiphth  street  where  he  was 
going  ai"t,er  he  had  parted  with  Mildred  fur 
perhaps  the  rest  of  their  lives,  it  was  a  dingy 
and  darksome  and  narrow  room,  no  whit  less 
melancholy  for  the  presence  of  his  bookcase 
and  his  desk  and  his  books  and  etchings.  It 
was  a  wretched  place  to  go  and  lie  awake  in 
the  first  appalling  realization  of  his  sacrifice; 
it  was  wretched  because  there  on  the  table,  in 
a  silver  frame  with  doors  that  were  unlocked 
by  a  sacred  key,  wcmld  be  the  picture  of  Mil- 
dred—Mildred as  he  had  seen  her  once  on  the 
stairs,  on  the  night  of  a  ball.  The  frame  had 
stood  on  his  table  for  two  long  years,  to  be 
opened  as  often  as  he  paused  at  early  morn- 
ing, after  his  work  was  done,  before  he  went 
to  dream  of  her.  Whatever  he  did,  the  pic- 
ture, or  the  absence  of  it,  would  dominate  the 
room,  and  the  room  would  dominate  him.  He 
would  give  np  the  room,  he  told  himself;  he 
would  take  his  savings  and  wander  abroad 
until  the  wound  stopped  bleeding.  But  even 
then  he  could  never  again  unlock  the  silver 
frame,  nor— nnlesB  he  heard  some  day  that 
Afildred  was  a  countess —ever  part  with  it. 

Mildred  was  still  mute  and  white.  The 
maid  came  knocking,  and  opened  the  portidres 
to  fetch  some  wood. 

« it  'b  gun  out,  ma'am,»  she  said,  from  her 
knees,  as  she  placed  a  small  log  on  the  andi- 
rons and  poked  the  embers  into  a  heap  be- 
neath.   "Should  I  start  it  or  leave  it?»' 

«yes,»  murmured  Mildred,  with  unwitting 
ambiguity;  and  the  maid,  aware  of  an  obliv- 
ion chilling  even  to  n  servant,  forsook  the 
fire  to  its  will.  Delaiieid  turned  to  Mil- 
dred and  paused  f4xr  her  answer.  She  began 


to  breathe  harder,  and  seeme<l  about  to 
speak;  but  she  could  not.  He  asked  himself 
wretchedly  how  one  could  doubt  her  who 
saw  her  eyes  so  blank  with  woe,  and  saw  the 
clasping  and  unclasping  of  her  fingers.  Her 
mouth  twitched  as  if  she  were  a  ti^y  girl  and 
as  if  he  had  been  treachetoua  and  made  her 
afraid  of  every  one.  In  an  escape  of  tender- 
ness he  let  himself  for  a  moment  cover  her 
hand. 

•  Why,  you  ^loor  child,*  he  exclaimed, « it  'a 

as  cold  as  ice!  What  makes  it  so?» 

« it  s  the  ring,»  she  said  huskily,  her  eyes 
shunning  him.  «I— I  release  youI» 

She  took  the  diamond  off  and  laid  it  on  the 
ann  of  the  settee. 

«iiut— please  keep  it.»  he  said,  at  the 
memoiy  of  how  he  had  put  it  on  her  finger 
many  months  ago.  •  You  '11  keep  at  l€»8t 
that,  won't  you?» 

«  Yon  forget  tt  was  your  mother's— that 
she  told  you  to  give  it  to  the  woman  you 
loved,"  said  Mildred,  with  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness. <iOnly,M  she  added,  turning  to  him, 
•  just  for  a  while  will  you  sit  here?  I  want 
to  some  things,  if  I  can,  that  would  have 
come  to  me  when  you  were  gone— things 
I  should  suffer  not  to  my.  Once  I  could  ^ 
have  asked  you;  but  three  years  make  a 
change.  I  cannot  readjust  myself  so  quickly 
—with  no  warning.  Will  you  corae?»  she 
asked  faintly. 

He  moved  to  the  place  beside  her  on  the 
double  settee.  The  tire,  lingering  along  the 
bottom  of  the  logs,  reflected  some  glow  from 
the  hearth,  brighter  because  the  twilight  was 
beginning.  The  white  diamond  glittered  on 
the  settee  arm,  minus  an  owner.  Mildr^ 
kept  half  turned  away  from  hin^  and  he 
waited  for  her  to  go  on. 

« It 's  because  ours  has  been  so— different 
from  others,*  she  said,  struggling  for  words., 
«  Other  men  are  much  more  more  enthusias- 
tic to  the  women  who  promise  to  marry  them. 
But  you  a&em  to  have  thought  you  ought  n't 
to  be,  or  dse  you  did  n*t  care.  And  I  always 
feared  to  say  —  perhaps — how  good  yon  were^* 

She  paused  for  a  moment. 

•  Because,*  she  went  on,  «I  could  n't— in 
words— they  muck  me.  and  you  left  no  other 
way.  If  you  had  n't  been  outwardly  so  true 
and  careful,  and  so  fierce  in  your  hatred  of 
fraud,  I  should  have  thought  yon  eould  n't 
have  much  feeling.  But,  as  it  was^  I  believed 
you  meant  to  honor  me.» 

Delafield  was  looking  into  the  embers. 

•1  You 've  been  so  different  from  what  T  ex- 
pected—when you  asked  me.  You  were  to 
good  thenl  I  had  read  your  heart  fhim  the 
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instant  you  came  to  care.  1  knew  for  weeks 
that  jm  were  weighing  it  over;  and  I  was  w 
proud  of  you  for  firat  telling  me  about— your 
prospects.  Perhaps  you  thought  I  did  n't  ap- 
preciate that;  and  I 'm  sure  you  were  shocked 
at  my  quick  assent^  for  ym  did  nt  know  bow 
1  had  wi-hei  it  for  months  and  months.  And 
now  you  think  that  what  I  accppttnj  so  readily 
1  can  easily  lose.  You  never  wili  know;  for  I 
am  not  as  I  was.  I  used  to  quench  my  doubts; 
but  I  can't  be  certain  now  whethor  yon  ever 
cared  or  not.» 

The  embers  were  fading  out,  and  her  face 
was  receding  in  the  gloom. 

"How  little  I  know  you,"  she  went  on,  the 
words  coming  faster,  « that  I  can  talk  so- 
after  these  yean!  It 's  because  you  placed 
me  too  high,  perhaps;  made  me  a  godd^ 
instead  of  a  friend.  I  did  n't  want  to  be  a 
goddess;  it  is  n't  a  real  thing.  I  wanted  to  be 
like  otber  well-bred  women  when  they  give 
their  word.  But  I  could  n't  ask  you  to  be  dif- 
ferent; 1  could  n't  speak  of  it  now  if  I  ever 
expected  to  see  you  again.  My  friendship 
did  n't  atlavct  you.  You  saw  this  honse  and 
the  precious  j^irdles  I  wear,  and  you  concluded 
that  I  was  too  dainty  to  be  useful,  and  too 
feeble  to  stand  the  battle  of  life— for  any 
sake;  and  yon  liked  me  because  I  made  a 
pretty  ornament  in  this  background,  just  as 
vou  part  with  me  because  you  cannot  maintain 
K.  I  was  foolish  not  to  see  that.  Yon  enjoy 
in  me  the  very  contrast  with  what  I  admired 
in  you.  Yon  have  never  seen  any  one  just 
like  me;  and  when  you  found  me  in  such  sur- 
roundings, not  pampered  or  silly  or  spoiled, 
I  impressed  you.  It  must  have  been  because  I 
looked  well  standing:  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
with  the  stained-glass  light,  and  the  maid  lift- 
ing on  my  cloak,  and  the  footman  waltini^ 
stiff  below  with  ray  traveling-hag— as  you 
saw  me  once,  and  looked  so  worshipful.  How 
strange  you  were  not  to  know  that  you  were 
stronger  and  better  and  finer  a  sight  than  I! 
At  that  moment  I  should  have  rather  gone 
with  you,  with  a  cheap  bag  and  a  cheap  cloak 
and  no  footman  and  no  maid,  than  have  gone 
as  I  did,  with  any  one  else  in  the  world.  I 
did  n't  know  you  then  as  i  do  to-day.  Tlic 
maid  and  the  stained  glass  had  been  tradi- 
tions in  our  family  simply  becanse  wealth  and 
elegance  had  been  traditions;  but  they  did  n't 
make  our  happiness.  Health  was  what  we 
asked,  and  the  joy  of  exerting  strength  and 
will,  whether  it  was  my  grandfather  in  his 
i^hip  or  ray  father  in  his  bank.  If  you  think  I 
have  degenerated  from  thuiu,  you  are  neither 
clever  nor  compUraentary.i» 
.  The  darkness  had  pressed  down  between 


them,  though  she  sat  so  near.  The  solitary 
diamond  sparkled  dose  to  hmr  fingers'  ends. 
He  heaved  a  deep,  uneven  sigh;  bat  Mildi^s 

voice  was  growing  stronger. 

«I  should  have  seen  how  far  apart  our 
real  ideals  lay;  but  I  was  foolish,  and  I  do 

thank  you  for  your  dignity  now.  You  differed 
so  from  the  men  1  was  meeting.  They  were 
either  stupid  or  gross,  or  jellied  with  vice,  or 
poor  cartoons  of  foreigners.  There  was  n't 
one  of  them  with  the  grace  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyne,  and  there  was  n't  one  of  them  like  our 
people— like  my  father.  But  you  were  so 
ambitious  and  vigorous  and  daring!  You  had 
evrr.  r\nno  brutal  things,  I  thought,  though 
I  admired  the  dash  that  took  you  through 
them,  becanse  I  felt  that  better  taste  wmSd 
oome  to  you,  as  it  has.  In  roost  things  yon 
had  all  the  finish  of  the  men  I  knew,  and 
you  realized  twice  as  much  as  they  dreamed. 
Yon  had  struggled,  too,  and  snlferad  anxiety 
and  temptation;  and  yet  you  were  as  ruddy 
and  clear-skinned  and  steady-handed  as  a 
young  girl.  You  grew— I  could  see  you 
grow;  and  you  called  to  all  that  was  potent 
and  healthy  in  my  mind.  I  wanted  to  rm  1 1 
side  you,  and  do  and  dare  things  with  you, 
and  live  your  life  of  vigor  and  conquest.  1 
did  n't  want  to  be  carried— I 'm  too  mnch 
alive.  I  knew  I  could  not  run  so  fast  or  so 
far  as  you;  but  I  could  go  each  day  faster 
and  faxiher  than  yon  ccoia  carry  me.  Insed 
to  tell  you  this,  and  you  used  to  say  what  a 
mighty  team  two  such  as  we  would  be  when 
we  both  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  each  to 
his  best  But  yon  did  n't  mean  it  or  else  yon 
meant  it  for  all  the  world  but  me.  Y^our  real 
picture  was  a  gifl  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
waiting  freshly  groomed  and  gowned,  all  crisp 
and  idto  and  fill!  of  pretty  feminine  affairs  to 
dissipate  your  weariness  and  vexations.  That 
has  its  fascination,  true  enough,  and  quite 
enough,  for  most  of  us;  but  it  is  n  t  the  thing 
for  me.  I 'm  too  jealous  of  your  hours  away 
from  me—!  mean  I  should  be  if  I  cared.  I 
should  expect  your  life-work  to  be  part  of 
your  soul,  and  I  should  want  to  be  part  of  it 
in  some  way,  too.  I  should  want  to  serve 
wherever  I  could,  being  your  friend  —  the  l»est 
you  ever  had.  I  should  lose  the  last  memory 
of  myself  in  the  one  I  cared  for.  That  would 
be  living— for  me.  Bnt  yon— would  n't  nn- 
derstand  it." 

A  screen  stopped  most  of  the  light  that 
would  have  come  in  through  the  windows,  and 
the  fire  was  hidden  in  its  own  ashes.  They 
were  in  the  dark.  The  chimney-place  was 
growing  cold;  the  sleigh-bells  in  the  street, 
recalling  the  Earl  of  l^ne,  sounded  cold, 
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too;  and  the  cruel  things  she  Mid  were  tii^ 

gling.  He  had  not  thought  that  words  would 
ever  hurt  him  from  90  sweet  a  source. 

•  Then  if  you  failed^*  she  continued,  «I 
should  know  it  was  fate,  not  lack  of  me; 
just  as  a  triumph  wotild  n't  he  yours  alone, 
but  ours,  as  life  would  be  ours.  A  woman  who 
adcs  that,  who  can  let  you  go  without  a  pang 
because  you  fail  to  value  it— she  would  never 
be  a  drag,  no  matter  how  much  she  had  to 
learn.  I  have  no  genius,  I  know;  I  can't 
write;  and  so  you  think  my  energies  would 
he  dispersed  by  society— that  I  should  lan- 
guish for  the  Earl  of  Tyne!  You  have  n't 
believed  me  when  I  said  I  had  no  taste  for 
that.  I  *m  not  opposed  to  social  life;  I  know 
it  too  well:  it  keeps  more  people  out  of  mis- 
chief than  it  Bpofls.  Bot  it  is  n*t  the  thing 
for  me.  I  have  vigor  that  ^ill  not  let  me 
dawdle;  and  independence  and  will  that  never 
betrayed  me  until  1  thought  I  cared  for  you. 
1  don't  wonder  you  mistake  me;  I  never  am  so 
timid  and  weak  as  with  you ;  nor  so  stupid  as 
not  to  see  when  1  'm  made  a  sport  of.» 

She  stopped  for  a  moment. 
«But  yott  wrong  me,  Mildred!*  he  said 
painfully. 

*  I  never  wronged  you  while  I  expected  to 
be  your  wife,»  came  her  spirited  answer.  « I 

took  in  earnest  everything  you  said.  Life 
means  so  much  to  me;  it  has  so  many  charms 
—such  great  rewards  for  force  and  action; 

its  very  buffets  have  a  taste  for  me.  You 
never  imagined  for  an  instant  what  terrific 
impatience  I  leashtjd  from  day  t<i  day  since 
we  were  tir.st  engaged;  how  I  longed  to  grasp 
your  hand  and  be  off  and  ))e  living.  You  would 
have  thought  it  bold  if  1  had  told  you  while 
we  were  engaged.  Oh,  I  used  some  days  to 
walk  in  Central  Park  all  the  morning— to  tire 
myself  and  keep  myself  from  lyinjy  awake 
to  think  huw  I  might  help  yuu.  If  1  did  n't, 
I  wanted  to  fly— to  jnmp  firom  my  window. 
What  a  waste  it  was— a  waste  of  thou^^ht 
and  sleepless  nights,  when  1  could  rise  in  the 
momtnft  and  walk  my  miles  and  yet  come  back 
sleei)]i-ss,  because  1  lon^^ed  to  be  up  and  work- 
ing out  the  traditions  of  my  blood!  And  all 
my  dreams  pointed  to  you,  who  took  me  for 
nothing— nothing  but  lace!  You  don't  know 
me.  Ydu  don't  know  what  I  like,  or  what  I 
need,  or  how  little  you  fuUil  your  promise. 
You  think  I  want  carriages!  I  *d  rather  have 
a  drivinjf  snow  and  high  boots  and  an  alpen- 
stock, with  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  in  a  haversack, 
than  tool  a  coach  with  the  Earl  of  Tyne 
through  ten  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Yon 
think  I  should  lan^^uish  in  a  flat  with  a  man 
who  was  mine  and  knew  me  through  and 


throngh— langaish  for  want  of  a  box  at  the 

Metropolitan,  and  for  want  of  an  earl,  when 
1  had  my  own  nobleman  plighted  to  me  gladly! 
Yon  apprehend  me,  but  you  cannot  compre- 
hend me  in  the  least.* 

The  soft  fabric  of  her  sleeve  touched  his 
shoulder;  but  he  felt  as  far  removed  from  her 
as  if  three  years  ago  she  had  not  laid  lier 
head  on  his  shoulder  and  said  ahowas  happy 
there.  Delafield  winced. 

«  But  you  don't  know  the  dreary  reality,* 
he  said  hopelessly.  cYon  never  knew  rude 
living  except  as  a  bit  of  contrast.  Yoa 
have  n't  felt  its  deadening  powerjt 

« Yott  could  nt  deaden  me  with  mde  liv* 
ing  if  I  chose  to  accept  it,»  she  exclaimed 
angrily.  «>  You  could  n't  break  my  spirit  with 
plain  walls  so  long  as  there  was  air  and  shy 
and  the  elements  of  f(*od.  I  know  it  dead- 
ens the  dead;  it  frets  small  souls— it  would 
stimulate  me.  If  it  would  n"t,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  binding  hearta.  If  a  strong 
woman  cannot  share  your  lot  as  honor  makes 
it,  then  she  never  loved  you  more  than  half. 
li  you  don't  expect  that  principle,  you  don't 
honor  her  and  yon  don't  care.  I  know  my 
words  are  only  sounds  to  you :  I  ought  to  say, 
•  I  adore  you— if  you  can  furnish  steam  heat 
and  all  the  modern  improvements!  >  Y'ou 'd 
respect  me  just  ri-  much  if  I  did.  I'.ut  now 
you  think  1  'm  melodramatic,  and  1  think  you 
are;  for  every  word  you  spoke  has  been 
affected.  If  we  had  gone  on  as  we  did  until 
we  married,  our  misunderstanding  would  have 
finished,  but  our  mistake  would  have  only  be- 
gun. You  are  not  keyed  up  to  my  pitch,»  she 
said  passionately.  •  You  *ve  takt-n  three  good 
years  of  my  life  under  false  pretenses;  and 
yon  humiliated  me  so  that  I 'm  ashamed 
to  look  at  you,  and  I 'm  t^lad  it 's  dark!" 

*<  .\h,  but  you  donU  know!»  he  protested 
wretc  hedly,  gripping  the  back  of  the  settee 
so  that  it  creaked.  « And  you  don't  kno\r 
how  hard  it  has  lieen  to  say  it!  I  should  have 
been  a  coward  and  held  it  back  if  I  had  n't 
seen  him  coming  up  your  steps.  I  had  started 
in  indecision,  and  ever)'  step  saw  me  worse; 
but  his  splendor  made  me  sick.  If  you  care 
no  more  than  you  say,  I 'm  ahready— but  yon 
must  care,  Mildred;  yott  wonid  a't  speak  so 
hotly  if  you  did  n't." 

•  Then  i  'li  speak  nma  calmly,"  .she  .>^aid, 
with  what  seemed  absolute  self-possession. 
«  We  hoth  have  much  to  thank  the  earl  for, 
it  seems.  Has  the  fire  quite  gone  out?  Per- 
haps you  find  it  chilly  hwe?»  she  added,  turn* 
ing  to  him  in  the  gloom. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  his  hand  dropped 
from  the  back  of  the  settee. 
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tin  go  now,»  he  said  at  last,  trying  to 
adopt  her  manner.  Yet  he  waited,  while  she 
kept  silent,  and  heard  his  breathing:,  and  saw 
the  sparkle  of  his  diamond  just  beyond  her 
fii^SW-tips.  A  odd  dtaf  t  blew  down  tfaroagh 
the  chimney  and  swept  the  ashes. 

t  There  'U  be  a  time,*  he  said,  «  when  you  '11 
lookuiKMB  me  as  only  a  newspaper  man,  with- 
out distinction  from  all  the  rest.  He  will  see 
me,  and  he'll  think  of  f  he  vulgar,  venal  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  most  blatant  of  our  news* 
fttpera,  of  the  sort  that  traduce  their  igno- 
rant readers  and  affront  their  intellifrPT't  ones 
with  every  revolution  of  their  press;  and  he  'U 
say  contemptnously,  <  That  is  one  of  the  men 
who  write  what  they  would  blush  to  own.»  And 
yet  there  are  clean  sheets,  for  those  who  have 
taste  for  them;  and  one  may  be  both  a  jour- 
nalist and  a  gentleman;  and  if  not,  he 'd  only 
share  his  i^niorainy  with  the  thousands  who 
bought  what  he  wrote.  But  when  a  few  years 
are  gone  all  I  shall  be  to  yon  is— a  newspaper 
man.* 

« If  a  man  respects  himself,  that  should  be 
enough,*  she  said  coldly,  as  if  she  did  not 
divine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  earl. 

Dclafield  stoofl  up  He  paused  for  n  mo- 
ment, and  she  knew  he  was  trying  to  discern 
for  the  last  time  her  outline  in  the  darkness. 
Ilien  slowly  he  made  his  way  around  back 
of  the  settee,  past  tables  and  chairs,  to  the 
door,  ishe  heard  the  clink  of  the  rings  of  the 
portieres,  and  could  tell  that  he  had  paused 
again,  holding  the  curtain  in  his  hand.  She 
realized  that  the  next  few  minutes  would 
shape  the  coarse  of  hw  life. 

«0h,  will  you  please  find  the  bellows  for 
me  before  you  go?*  she  asked  in  a  new  tone 
suited  to  pleading  for  a  favor. 

He  came  groping  his  way  back,  with  hands 
outstretched,  and  accidentally  touched  her 
face.  She  gave  a  little  start  and  an  exclama- 
tion which  he  did  not  comprehend.  The  m^d 
turned  the  current  on  in  the  hall,  and  some 
light  came  over  the  top  of  the  porti?»res. 

•  Did  1  hurt  you">  he  asked.  «I  could  n't 
see.» 

«No^T  unibTstanil,"  she  hastened  to  say, 
with  a  shiver.  iShe  had  thought  he  meant  a 
caress.  «I  wanted  the  beUows  to  blow  the 
fire,  please.  I 'm  cold.» 

He  picked  il  out  .  aiui,  a.s  he  would  have  done 
when  tliey  had  been  engaged,  used  it  on  the 
ashes  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  it.  At  first  the 
embers  took  some  life:  then  they  drow.sed. 

«It 's  gone  too  far,»  he  said  grimly;  «it 
•  won't  come  up  again.* 

«0b.  I  think  it  wUI,»  she  said  fervently, 
« if  you  only  tryli 

Vo!..  1.1—99. 


He  kept  on  mechanically,  looking  into  the 

embers;  but  they  gaTO  no  more  than  a  glow 
that  seemed  to  compensate  for  the  pallor  of 
his  face. 

ilt 's  no  use,»  he  said  at  length,  letting 
the  mouth  of  the  bellows  dro]^  and  staring 
dejectedly  into  the  ashes. 

« Ikmt  be  disgusted,*  she  urged,  with  inch 
softness  as  if  she  feared  to  frighten  the  flames 
away.  «  Can't  you  try  attain?  » 

«I  '11  send  the  maid;  i  'U  ring  the  bell  as 
I  go  out,*  he  said,  keeping  turned  away  from 
her,  and  about  to  rise. 

«But  you  're  not  going  to  force  me  to 
make  the  fire  myself; »  Me  adced  gently, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  and  looking 
earnestly  at  him.  « I  don't  want  the  maid.  I 
want  you  you  to  move  it  a  trifle,  please— to 
where  those  splinters  will  catch.  I 'm  too  cold 
to  wait  for  the  maid,  and  I  want  to  say  one 
little  word  more.  Please  take  the  stooL* 

He  did  as  she  asked,  and  with  the  tongs 
moved  the  log  to  where  the  splinters  took  the 
flames;  and  as  she  watched  him,  silently  and 
with  hungry  eves,  the  fire  ran  along  until  all 
the  log  was  ablase  and  crackling  and  light- 
]vi^  the  room.  He  waited,  not  seeing  her  face, 
and  growing  bitter  that  she  should  be  able  to 
add  to  the  injuries  she  had  ahready  inflicted. 

« About  the  earl,»  she  began,  with  diffi- 
culty—«  I  have  seen  him  only  three  times  in 
my  life.  We  were  introduced  at  Mrs.  Van 
Thaler's,  and  we  talked  for  about  ten  minntes. 
I  did  not  go  to  ride  with  him,  as  the  papers 
said;  and  I  never  showed  that  I  liked  him. 
Last  week  he  called  here,  and  I  was  aston- 
ished and  grandma  was  enraged;  but  we 
saw  that  he  was  under  some  delusion.  To- 
day, just  as  I  sent  a  servant  to  buy  your 
paper  to  see  if  it  chanced  to  mention  your 
whereabouts,  he  came  again.  We  had  never 
asked  him  to  come  to  see  us.  In  a  little 
while  I  managed  to  find  what  his  mistake 
was.  He  took  me  for  Miss  (laston,  farther  up 
the  avenue;  he  did  n't  know  that  our  name 
was  Garston.  He  said  she  had  invited  him, 
but  that  he  had  forgotten  her  face  and  re- 
membered only  her  name,  which  was  known  all 
over  the  world  in  connection  with  a  great 
bumness  house;  and  he  said  he  had  forgotten 
my  name,  but  remembered  my  face.  I  told 
him  that  we  knew  the  Gastons  but  slightly. 
Then  he  apologized  very  regretfully,  and  went 
away.  I  don't  know  him.» 

^he  waited  wistfully  for  Delafield  to  make 
some  conunent,  but  he  did  not. 

«And  grandma  could  n't  leave  me  any- 
thing,i»  she  said,  miserable  at  his  silence. 
Mlt  all  goes  to  charity,  because  papa  was 
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wealthy  then,  and  grandi^i  did  n't  expect  him 
to  die  80  poor,  and  so  they  arranged  it  all  be- 
tween them.  I  shall  have  just  my  own  little 
incmne.  I  wear  these  things  only  becaose 
grandma  insists  on  buying  them;  but  when 
she  'a  gone  I  shall  have  only  my  few  hun- 
dreds, and  they  ought  nt  to  be  enough  to 
frighten  even  you  away.» 

She  paused,  and  waited  in  vain.  Delafield 
said  nothing.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  diamond, 
and  its  sparkle  was  too  rnneh  for  them. 

« I  did  n't  have  any  more  to  say.»  she  fal- 
tered, half  choking.  « I— 1  thought—* 

The  team  that  had  anenbled  behind  her 
yehemence  rushed  up  in  triumph  over  her 
strinnp:,  and  she  trembled  and  shuddered 
with  her  grief.  For  a  moment  Delaheld 
clenched  Ma  fists  behind  him;  then  they 
opened,  and  he  moved  quickly  to  her  side. 

« Shall  I  love  my  happiness  more  than 
you?  »  he  sdd  distinctly.  •  Shall  I  follow  my 
heart  alone? » 

« Yes— yes;  be  selfish— be  selfish  I »  cried 
Mildred.  «I— I  want  to  be  worth  fury  and 
hate  and  fighting  for!  There  is  n't  anything 
in  the  wnr\<\  I  want  so  much  as  you!« 

He  took  her  strongly  in  his  arms,  and  ten- 
derly kissed  her.  6mi  was  atOl  sobbing,  but 
differently;  and  he  let  her  weep  for  the  eas- 
ing of  htT  heart. 

« 1  shall  adt)pt  your  view,"  he  said  reso- 
lutely, with  his  lips  at  her  ear.  «Prom  now 
I  shall  believe  all  yon  believe;  and  we  11 
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start  and  make  our  life  a  proof  of  our  creed. 
Don't  fear  that  I  shall  be  weak;  Iwaa  think- 
ing of  you,  and  I  made  a  mistake.  I  dways 
goon.  Please— » 

«  Ye8,»  she  said  joyously,  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  their  eyes  meeting  in  new  trust 
and  happiness:  «yon  were  tirod  and  worn 
with  anxiety,  and  the  earl  bothered  yoo, 
dear.  Kut  it  will  not  be  so  again,  because  first 
you  '11  tell  me  everything.  You  must  take 
a  long  rest  to-night;  but  you  most  stay  to 
dinner,  and  drink  something  hot  to  prevent 
you  from  having  gotten  cold  while  1  was  to 
horridj* 

With  her  repentance  she  was  neariy  ready 

to  weep  afT'iin.  and  she  sprang  up  on  a  plea 
of  drawing  the  shades.  There  came  a  heavy 
clang  of  ridgb-bells  wHInmt,  different  tnm 
the  ortlinary. 

«  Come  quick! »  she  said. 

She  had  looked  ont  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  lights  and  had  seen  the  sleigh  with 
the  scarlet  plumes  and  the  crystal  dasher. 
There  were  the  two  splendid  towering  tlunkies, 
strictly  mpngll/;  and  behmd  them,  half  frozen 
in  their  furs,  the  young  Karl  of  Tyne,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  a  brilliantly  costumed 
girl  ot  countenance  sharp  and  sagaciom. 

Delafield  came  up  behind  Mildred  and 
slipped  the  diamond  to  its  place  on  her  lovely 

finj^n-r. 

« And  who 's  the  lady?»  he  asked. 
•That  'a  Miss  Gaston^  said  Mildied. 

ChuUr  BaUeif  FsnuU, 
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HE  expansion  of  the  for- 

iprn  trade  of  the  I'^nited 
.States,  which  is  now  at- 
tracting more  than  usual 
attention,  deserves  the 
n\  \  .^J  thought  and  careful  con- 
^^^^^^^'^sM  sideration  of  our  mer- 
chants  and  pnblic  men. 
Yet  only  few,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, can  devote  sufficient  time  and  research 
to  analyze  the  statistics  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  otherwise  follow  the  course  and 
extent  of  our  commerce  with  foreip^n  coun- 
tries. While  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  natural  products  has  Increased  largely  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  not  keeping  pace  with  our 
imports  thereof,  and  are  not  commensurate 


with  the  wealth,  developinent,  and  rsMnroes 

of  the  nation.  (Ii  mon.^trating  clearly  that  the 
energies  of  our  people  have  not  been  direct*Kl 
toward  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  exports 
as  persistently  as  toward  the  development  of 
our  internal  trade  and  manufactures. 

Heretofore  our  exports  have  comprised 
chiefly  raw  materials,  the  products  of  agrieol- 
ture.  mines,  and  forests,  comparatively  little 
attention  having  been  given  to  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture.  In  1870  our  exports 
of  domestic  manufactures  amounted  to  only 
$ri8,279,74<),  representing  but  15  per  cent, 
of  our  total  exports  for  the  year,  which 
amounted  to  $466,206,841,  of  which  $362,- 
(>!>r,,2ir)  was  the  product  of  domestic  agricul- 
tiire.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  domestic 
manufactures  has  been  slow.  It  was  not  until 
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1876,  the  year  of  the  Centennial  Ebchibiiion 
(to  wbieli  inihieiioe  the  sudden  growth  dur- 
ing subsequent  years  may  be  attributable), 
that  they  advanced  to  $101,637,548,  while 
the  following  year  they  swelled  to  $133,- 
933,549,  an  inczease  of  over  $32,000,000. 
In  1880  thev  receded  to  $102,856,215,  but 
increased  again  to  $134,794,346  in  1882, 
snd  ehowed  no  material  improvement  until 
1881,  wiien  tii^  swelled  to  $168,927,315. 
The  maximum  was  reached  in  1891,  when 
the  value  arose  to  $183,718,484,  repre- 
senting 21  per  cent  of  the  gross  exports, 
which  amounted  to  $869,204,937.  The  in- 
crea.s*^  was  chiefly  in  cotton  goods,  apji- 
culturai  implements,  spirita,  fertilizers,  and 
manofaotares  of  coppw,  woolens^  electrical 
and  surgical  instruments,  book?,  rnpja\nngs, 
and  printed  matter.  There  has  also  been  a 
marked  and  gratifying  increase  during  the 
year,  largely  in  mamdSaetores  of  iron;  and 
the  heavy  contracts  reported  abroad  for 
armor-plates  for  foreign  battle-ships  give  en- 
couragement d  further  improvement  to  fol- 
low in  snoceeding  years. 

To  work  up  a  demand  and  properly  to  in- 
troduce our  manufactured  goods  in  foreign 
markets  require  greater  energy  and  aptitnde 
than  in  selling  cereals,  provisions,  and  raw 
materials,  for  the  reason  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cater  to  the  tastes  and  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  consnmm*  white  in  the  case 
of  raw  materials  the  exporter  deals  only  with 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  who  them- 
selves convert  the  products  into  mauulac- 
tored  articles  snitahle  to  the  wants  of  their 
peopl'\  Hence  a  manufacturer  and  exporter 
must  expend  much  time,  labor,  and  money  to 
introduce  his  wares  abroad,  requiring  a  large 
preliminar}'  outlay  and  careful  study  of  the 
wants  of  the  dilTerfnt  rnHrkets,  coupled  with 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance.  Ketums 
and  profits  are  necessarily  slow.  That  fre- 
quently discourages  exporters  in  their  first 
efforts,  and  causes  them  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  their  goods  in  competition 
with  others  already  well  known  and  estab- 
lished in  the  market  they  seek  to  enter.  The 
prejudices  of  foreigners  are  difficult  to  over- 
come, but  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  our 
bnginess  men  ^o  go  abroad  to  cnltivate  new 
markets;  should  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
capable  of  overcoming  all  obstacles.  With 
our  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  improved 
machinery  and  inventions  of  all  kinds,  and  an 
increasinf:  supply  of  skilled  labor  every  year, 
this  country  is  capableof  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  expannon  of  its  foreign  export  trade, 
provided  our  capitalists,  mannfsctiiren,  and 


merchants  give  it  the  thought  and  attention 
that  it  deserves.  If  only  one  half  of  the  capi- 
tal, energy,  and  attention  that  is  now  absorbed 
in  manipulating  stocks,  trusts,  questionable 
mining  companies,  and  other  inflated  schemes 
was  devoted  to  the  development  of  Intimate 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  to  seeking 
consumei^  for  their  products  abroad,  the 
country  would  become  more  and  more  pice- 
perous  each  year,  and  he  able  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  her  skilled  artisans,  whose 
labor  is  the  foundation  and  mainstay  of  her 
wealth. 

One  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  domestic 
manufactures  exported  is  of  grenter  benefit 
to  the  country  than  double  the  value  of  raw 
materials  sent  abfoad,  inasmuch  as  it  ^ves 
employment  to  three  or  four  times  the  labor. 
It  is  England's  manufactories  and  enormous 
foreign  commerce  that  have  produced  her 
great  wealth,  and  not  the  product  of  her  soil. 
8tati?tic8  prove  this.  She  has  been  the  shop- 
keeper, manufacturer,  and  money-lender  of 
the  world,  importing  raw  products,  maan- 
fscturing  them,  and  exporting  them  again  in 
manufactured  goods  to  suit  the  taste  and  re- 
quirements of  foreign  customers,  while  her 
laboreTS,  merchants^  and  ship-owners  have 
reaped  the  profit.  In  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  alone  the  profits  that  accrue  to  her 
people  are  enormous.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1894  the  total  value  of  raw  cotton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  $164,- 
721,725,  while  the  exports  for  the  same  period 
were  $332,803,665,  showing  a  balance  in  her 
favor  of  $168y081,940  over  and  above  what 
must  have  been  consumed  by  her  own  popu- 
lation. Th^  figures  and  enormous  profits 
ought  to  afford  our  cotton  manufacturers  food 
for  reflection.  If  Great  Britain,  which  has  to 
import  all  the  raw  cotton  she  manufactures, 
can  make  a  gain  of  one  hwidred  and  sixty- 
e^iU  finUton  <M2ar«^  over  50  per  cent.— to 
be  divided  among  her  artisans  and  manufac- 
turers, there  would  seem  to  be  a  great  open- 
ing for  this  country,  which  in  1&94  exported 
$210,869,289  of  cotton  (of  which  $1H- 
974.225  went  to  Great  Britain),  to  compeia 
for  a  share  of  this  enormous  in<1ii-:try.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  while  (ireat  Britain  in 
1894  exported  $332,000,000  of  cotton  goods, 
this,  the  greatest  cotton-prod iir inn-  rountryin 
the  world,  exported  only  $21U,0U0,UUU  of  raw 
and  $14,340,886  of  manufactured  cottons. 

Of  woolens  we  exported  in  1894  only 
$2,112,708:  viz.,  $1,247,447  of  foreign  im- 
portation and  $8t>5,256  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture ;  while  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period 
esp4n1ied  $183,057,825,  showing  that  this  in- 
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dustry  with  us  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is 

capable  of  development,  however.  With  the 
duty  removed  from  foreign  tleece  wool  the 
fntore  need  not  be  despaired  of. 

The  »  xtraordiruir\'  diversified  resources  of 
this  vafit  country  give  no  limit  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  expansion  of  oar  foreign  com- 
merce. It  shonld  be  oar  aim  to  increase  oar 
exports  Ui  the  countries  from  which  our  im- 
ports are  greater  than  our  exports,  and  thus  to 
rednee  the  balaneee  of  trade  agunst  as,  whieh 
have  to  be  settled  in  gold  and  silver;  also  to 
foster  more  closely  our  trade  relations  and 
increase  our  exports  to  the  countries  con- 
tigQOilB  to  us  and  whose  markets  are  easy  of 
access,  notalily  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  West  indies,  and  the  Orient.  Our 
exports  to  these  countries  are  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  our  imports,  and  are  capable  of 
being  largely  increased.  In  18^4  our  trade 
with  them  was  as  follows: 

InpoitM.  Bxports. 

Mexico   128,727,006  $12.H42.149 

Central  America...  9.751,149  5.233,986 

South  AnMrios  ....  100.147,107  33.212,310 

Wm(  IndiM   86,466»ld4  41,907,362 

Chin   18lll7.ffi)9  10,072.378 

JaptB   19.471.202  3.986.«15 

$272,r,79,21>7     $  1 07.2.-)  l.'.»Ho 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
countries  named  we  imported  $lt>o, 424,302 
in  excess  of  oor  exports.  Hits  enormons  bal- 
ance  of  trade  against  us  absorbs  an  alarming 
outflow  of  gold  and  silver  from  our  specie  re- 
serves. To  China  alone  we  sent  during  1894 
$9,301,286  in  gold  and  silver.  The  greater 
part  of  this  was  shipped  from  San  Francisco, 
and  represents  the  earnings  of  about  ^0,000 
Chinese  laborers  and  merchants  employed 
and  engaged  in  business  nn  the  Pacific  coast; 
the  actual  balances  of  trade  being  settled 
mostly  by  exchange  on  l^ndon,  the  center  of 
all  financial  settlements.  To  Japan  in  the 
same  period  we  sent  $S..S49,()H0  in  gold  and 
silver,  chiefly  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  intenntioiial  «niN)sition  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  MexicO  in  ISOH.  preparations  for 
which  arc  being  made  on  a  large  scale,  offers 
a  good  opportunity  for  displaying  our  manu- 
factures in  that  country,  as  it  is  likefy  tO  be 
visited  extensively  not  only  by  Mexican  peo- 
ple, but  by  well-to-do  and  progressive  resi- 
dants  of  the  Central  American  republics.  Ex- 
hibitors at  all  foreign  expositions  ought  to  be 
liberally  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
(iovemment,  as  such  exhibits  always  tend  to 
promote  trade. 

Since  steamers  have  to  a  large  *'xt<  nt  su- 
perseded sailing  vessels  in  the  West  Indian  and 


Central  American  trade,  giving  more  frequent 
and  rapid  transportation  and  reduced  rates  of 
freight,  our  exports  to  those  countries  have 
increased  very  materially,  to  the  ^elasioii,  in 

many  cases,  of  British  products,  as  an  analysis 
of  the  British  blue  books  show.  This  not  only 
applies  to  foreign  countries,  but  to  some  of 
the  British  possessions  as  well,  notably  Ber- 
muda. Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies. 
Canada  in  1893  imported  merchandise  from 
this  country  to  the  Talae  of  $68,220,858, 
while  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year 
ht  r  imports  were  only  $48,149,531;  the  ag- 
gregate of  her  total  import  and  export  trade 
with  Great  Britain  being  $107,385,718,  and 
with  this  country  $108.!>S<S.85f).  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Great  Britain  takes  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  onr  exportB.  In  1860  the 
proportion  was  .'j2..50  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
exports,  and  in  1893  49.93  per  cent.,  while 
8.4o  per  cent,  went  to  other  British  posses- 
sions, making  a  total  export  in  the  latter  year 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  of  58.38 
per  cent.,  a  fact  that  our  anti-British  dema- 
gogues should  not  lose  sight  of.  In  1894  our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada  alone 
were  respectively  $425,968,879  and  $50,- 
549,763,  a  total  of  $476,518,642,  represent- 
ing 54  per  cent,  of  our  gross  exports. 

Our  imports  from  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  a  high  protective  tarift, 
have  lUlen  off  from  89.17  per  cent  in  1860 
to  21.11  in  1S^!>M. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  that  in  volume  it  now  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  counby  excepting  Great  Britain, 
whose  commerce  is  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Next  in  order  come  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Nethwlands. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  data  available,  show 
the  total  impcorts  and  exports  of  some  of  the 
prindpal  countries: 

United  Kingdom  ls92. .  $3.4>51.779,n,i'^ 

United  States  1892 . .  1,857,680,610 

Gflrmray  1891..  1,787.526,666 

France  1891..  1,628.091,783 

Netherlands  1891 . .  1,010,865.066 

India  1892..  957.867.197 

Italy  1891 . .  389.990..'^3 

Belgina  is'.tl  &46.or,9.466 

RumU  1891 . .  532,019,133 

The  amount  of  foreign  trade  per  head  of 
population  of  the  principal  countries  is  as 
lOUows: 

United  states  1892..  $16.22 

Gmt  Britain  1892..  37.24 

Germany  1891..  1B.64 

Fram  e  1891 . .  18.22 

Netherlands  1891..  102.25 
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Belgium  1891..  $48.72 

In<lia   1892..  2.50 

Kossia  1891..  3.05 

Italy  1891  5.62 

South  AoBteslia  1892-.  117.17 

Qaeensland  1S92..  105.83 

Straits  .^^ttlcments  1892. .  177.49 

Falkland  Island.^  1892..  3-J3.C1 


as  the  goods  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom or  their  sister  eolonies. 

The  total  trade  of  all  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  that  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
poeseesioiiSi  for  tin  same  period  <Mf  twelve 
months,  was  aa  follows: 

Imporiii.  Export*.  Total. 

$11,689,653,191 


Export*. 
15,845.034,2^18 


Our  foreign  trade  per  hmd  of  our  popula-   

tion,  according  to  these  ligures,  compares  jt^.s^i  1^18,943 
favorably  with  that  of  most  European  coun- 
tries, but  so  far  amoontsto  only  44  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  by  comparison, 
of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Netherlands,  *rade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  pos- 
Belgium.  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Straita  sessions  controls  one  third  of  the  entire 
Settlements,  and  Falkland  Islands  make  a  commerce  of  the  world.  Adding  the  trade  of 
wonderful  showing,  and  are  noteworthy  ex-  this  countr>'  to  that  of  (  Jreat  I^ritain  and  her 
amples  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  though  possessions,  we  have  the  enormous  total  of 
the  four  last-named  coontries  ezporii  chie%  $7,656,628,779,  leaving  only  $9,831,972,881 
unmanufactured  products.  for  all  other  nations.  With  the  example 
The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  before  us,  as  an  incentive,  of  the  success 


for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  was  as 
follows: 

IniiiortH.  Export*.  ToteL 

1892.. $827,402,462  $1,030,278,148  $1,867,680,610 
1893..  866,400,922       847,665.194  1,714.066.116 


Great  Britain  and  other  older  countries  have 
attained  in  developing  their  fore^  com- 
merce, we  should  make  it  our  aim  to  push 
onward  until  we  achieve  equal  success.  For 
a  yonng  nation,  a  little  more  than  a  oen- 


1894. .  664,994,622  892.140.572  1.547.135.194  toty^W^htik  reaSOn  to  be  proud  of  the 
The  export.*^  in  1892  exceeded  those  of  any  prominence  and  prosperity  this  countr\'  ha.s 
year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  were  attained.  With  unrivaled  resources,  a  rapidly 
due  to  the  unusually  large  crops  of  cereals,  increasing  population,  and  a  people  endued 
w  hich  were  marketed  abroad  at  good  prices,  with  great  energy  and  intelligence,  we  may 
Thetotii^'Of  ni]r<"r.roigntrade  si\'r>nalx)vedo  confidently  a.'^pire  in  time  to  become  the 
not  include  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  All 
aadsilTerooiBaadbdlion^wluchforfliesame  that  is  neoessaiy  is  for  our  people  to  apply 
period  were  as  follows:  them.selves  assiduously  to  the  task,  to  .'Secure 

freer  intercourse  and  improve  our  trade  re- 
lations with  other  countries,  and  to  foster 
and  increase  oar  mercantile  marine,  withont 
which  we  can  never  attain  prominence  as  a 
maritime  nation.  We  must  follow  the  example 
It  is  worth  noticing  how  the  trade  of  other  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway  in  this  respect, 
countries  compares  with  ours.  The  total  for-  and  aim  to  carry  our  products  abroad  in  our 
eign  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  h^r  roloniM  own  vessels,  and  thus  establish  independent 
and  possessions  in  1892  was  as  follows:        and  direct  intercourse  with  other  countri^ 


1892  $69,654,540 

1883   44.367.633 

18M   85.735,671 


149,418.163 
127,429.326 


SxotMm  of  EX' 
porta  over 
Imports. 

$13,351,^6 
105.050.530 
41,693,666 


Import*. 

Gnst  Brftein  |2;0S2,468,568 

Britiiih  Coloniea  ud  PowwrioM   1,082,065,489 

Total  13,144,629,047 


Bx]>orts. 
$1,419,316,476 
1,236,103.645 

$2,664,419,120 


ToML 
$S,481,T79,088 

2,317,169434 

16,798,948^167 


These  statistics  demonstrate  clearly  the 
enormous  advantage  that  (Jreat  Britain  de- 
rives from  her  trade  with  her  colonies  and 
possessions.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, of  late  years  we  have  gradually 
been  selling  more  and  more  of  our  products  to 
the  British  possessions,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  trade  i^ith  her  colonies  should  not 
continue  to  increase  largely,  as  our  manufac- 
tures and  other  products  are  admitted  into 
moat,  if  not  all,  <tf  the  Britiah  possesrions  at 
the  same  rates  of  doty  and  on  the  same  tenns 


with  ship^5  F.iiling  under  our  own  flag,  thereby 
gaining  prestige  and  reaping  the  benefit  of 
their  earnings.  If  we  cannot  build  ves.sels  fast 
enough  or  cheaply  enough.  Congress  sfaonld 
enact  laws  enabling  our  people  to  purchase 
shipsabroad  and  put  them  under  the  American 
flag.  The  freer  the  intercourse,  the  greater 
will  be  our  prosperity.  In  this,  as  wdl  as  in 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement 
of  our  commercial  interests,  we  cannot  afford 
to  halt  and  await  tiie  aooomplishment  of  p(>- 
litioal  party  sebemea  and  theories^  hnt  most 
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adapt  oonelveB  to  existing  eonditioim,  and 

be  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
change  and  opportunity.  In  the  export  of 
our  cereals,  cotton,  dairy  products,  meats, 
provisions,  and  petroleum  we  are  meeting  ac- 
tive competition  in  European  markets  with 
the  products  of  other  countries,  and  our  ex- 
ports of  some  of  theee  articleB  laevB  deereased 
considerably  of  late  years.  India,  with  her 
cheap  labor,  is  lar^^ely  increasing  her  exports 
of  wheat;  Egypt,  those  of  cotton  and  Indian 
corn;  South  America,  meats  and  wheat; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  wheat,  meats, 
and  dairy  products;  and  Canada,  cereals,  tish, 
cheese,  and  batter.  In  the  artfele  of  cheese 
Gauula  has  made  wonderful  progress^  and  has 


forged  far  ahead  of  ns  in  her  exports.  Id 

1893  her  exports  of  dairy  jiroducts  amounted 
to  $14,704,282,  as  compared  with  $9,267,937 
from  this  country.  In  fish  and  fish  products  our 
exports  are  also  falling  off  very  materially.  In 
1893  we  sent  abroad  $4,750,769,  and  in  1894 
only  $3,492,201;  while  Unada  in  1894  ex- 
ported ^743^060.  Asonrhomeeonsomption 
of  these  articles  is  increasing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lati<m,the  shrinkage  thus  caused  in  the  volume 
of  omr  exports  must  be  made  up  by  increasing 
theexportaof  domestic  manufactures,  to  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  limit,  provided  that  they 
are  not  hampered  and  restricted  by  data  OB 
law  materiala  and  hf  unwise  legislatioiL 

FenUm  T.  Netcbery. 
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The  Anachronism  of  War. 

'^pHE  traveler  on  the  Riviera  who  rambles  over  the 
J-  picturesque  promontoiy  of  Monaco— that  puny  prin- 
cipality of  le.-irt  than  six  square  niiU'H,  with  a  military 
band  of  350  muaiciana  and  a  standinR  .irniy  of  90  men- 
is  struck  with  the  Indicrousnen  of  finding  on  its  ram- 
parts a  lot  of  Spanish  cannon  of  a  past  a^c  bearing;  the 
inscription.  Ultima  ratio  reyKin— «The  \&6t  argument 
of  UiiKS.*  To  a  man  of  rsioctkm  the  sentiment  seems 
as  antiquated  as  the  bcaas  on  which  it  is  engraved. 
Not  that  war  ia  a  practical  impoasibility:  even  as  w« 
write  the  world  seems  to  be  torn  anew  with  wars  or 
tUDon  of  wutB.  The  impossibility  lies  rather  ia  the  re- 
ToU  of  titt  mind  against  the  retrogression  In  eivilba- 
tion  which  is  implied  by  war,  when  there  is  at  hand  so 
potent,  ao  tried,  and  so  honorable  a  sobetitote  as  arbitra* 
tion.  With  this  short  cut  to  jnstiee  tn  mind,  H  is  iacoa- 

ceivabie  to  a  civilized  man  that  the  laborious  achieve- 
ments of  generations  of  peace  should  be  given  to  the 
torch  in  cm  nad  hoar  throvgh  the  revival  of  the  har- 
barous  in.^tinctfl  of  fighting. 

That  public  opinion  in  England  and  America  has 
qaietly  made  extraordinary  progress  toward  tiiis  hnnane 
ideal  is  indicated  by  the  force  nf  the  shock  with  which 
the  wise  and  good  of  both  countries  have  recoiled  from 
the  awful  spectacle,  the  noforgivable  wickedness,  of  the 
two  great  Knglish-speakint:  nations  giving  up  their  po- 
sition side  by  side  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization  to 
enhroil  thenselvM  over  any  question,  moeh  leu  over 
a  complicated  qneikion  <>f  bncnrhry  dispute  in  South 
America.  The  deiaoiistrstion  of  this  conservative  atti- 
tude snHnig  tiie  sedate  elenente  on  both  stdee  of  tiie 
water  iiffords  a  new  aspect  of  kinship  beyond  sea 
which  is  more  than  an  offset  to  the  wild,  flippant,  and 


provincial  talk  about  war  as  though  it  were  a  pa.*time. 
of  which  Americans  have  recently  bad  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  The  new  enttnU  eardieJe  will  certainly  be 
the  beginning  of  better  things. 

That  there  nhould  have  been  any  difficulty  sufficient 
to  turn  men's  thoughts  to  WW  It  a  grave  reflection  upon 
the  diplomacy  of  the  two  government*;  for  one  of  the 
chief  objectis  of  diplomacy  has  come  to  be,  more  and 
more,  the  averting  of  war.  Moreover,  to  be  eifeetin^ 
either  as  between  the  contending  partiee,  or  as  be- 
fore the  larger  judgment  of  the  world's  opinion,  such 
diplomacy  must  be  conducted  on  the  highest  plane  of 
manners.  However  individuals  may  contead»  natiow 
must  quarrel  like  gentlemen.  The  principle  of  wMeue 
Mige  is  more  eflfective  than  that  of  immediate  advan- 
tage. The  main  object  should  be  to  show  outward  re- 
spect for  even  the  wrong  contention  of  your  opponent, 
and  to  refuse  to  admit  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  less 
than  justice.  A  breach  can  be  made  at  any  time,  and 
OBtil  tbe  ultimate  issues  of  fact  have  been  detennhM^ 

and  pleaded  to,  a.'^  the  lawyers  w.n:M  say,  every  avenue 
of  escape  from  an  armed  conflict  should  be  kept  open, 
b  lueh  precautions  the  documents  ia  fbe  Venenelaa 
affair  were  woefully  lacking.  The  lamentable  strain 
that  has  been  put  upon  the  political,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial relations  <rf  the  two  countries  might  easily  have 
been  avoided.  What  was  needed  was  a  large-minded 
reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  two  great  law-making  and  law-loving  peoples  of  tbe 
world. 

Upon  such  elements,  at  least,  reliance  must  be  placed 
to  phiek  the  flower  Mfely  ««t  of  thli  nettle  duger. 

Thf  immrdintf  duty  hefnrf  thr  rontrrrntire  form  cf 
England  and  America  i$  to  organize /or  the  utaUisk- 
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meni  ^  a  high-du*  mUAmmw  iMri  if  ititmtdmal 

arbUrtUim.  In  thu  matter  the  lead  may  well  be  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  that  relipon  which  ia  cfint 
imre,  then  peaceable.*  With  tiw  aid  of  the  great  edo- 
cational  institutions  and  of  the  vast  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  two  lands,  and  in  the  present  revived  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  natter  to 
CWt  Parliament's  asscDt  to  the  opinion  already  formally 
expressed  by  the  Conprrsw  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  What  i&  noeded  is  a 
permanent  system,  in  place  of  tha  piecemeal  and  hap- 
hazard cxarapU's  Uj  .vhich       arc  acctistomed,  admir- 
able as  their  results  nave  already  proved.  Once  eslab- 
liahed  betweeii  England  and  America,  snch  a  syaton 
wonid  gradually  spread  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  general  conviction  that 
aaothflir  Oontiiieat*!  war  would  show  a  climax  of  luwron. 
Sooner  or  later  arbitration  would  be  followed  bydisanna- 
■MQt^  which  is  the  logical  sequence  of  no  other  premise, 
sod  yet  wiU  be  the  tiiniiDf-p<rint<^  the  CoBtiaeBt  toward 
tme  democracy  and  progress.  However  near  or  far  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  the  idea,  it  weald,  as  between 
«  aad  our  EbkIUi  eomiaa,  tako  tlie  atim  oat  of  the 
viper  of  war,  to  which,  like  the  husbandman  in  the  fable, 
eations  too  careleaaly  give  (be  warmth  aad  oonriahmeat 
of  the  heartlMtoiM.  fa  tiM  knowtelfa  that  dlapatea 
would  be  automatically  settled  by  an  impartial  tribunal, 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  play  a  boisterona  tune 
upon  a  people  by  pnlling  oat  the  atop  of  ■  patriotiaaiJi 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  spread  of  this 
idea  the  whole  earth  would  at  laat  realize  the  great 
iMDsateV  nolila  Hwm.  of 

The  PaiUameot  of  mail,  iStub  Vedefmtlon  of  the  woild. 

Hereiii  liea  a  great  opportunity  for  the  EagHah'Speak- 

mg  race  — to  lead  mankind  to  the  glorious  destiny  of 
peace.  It  ia  a  miaaion  to  kiiidle  tbe  imagiaation  and  tbe 

MHCi 

A  New  Perce  to  PelMks. 
• 

How  can  tiw  intelligeiit  and  moral  people  of  tills 
country  be  made  to  feel  a  full  sense  of  their  personal 
reaponsibility  in  the  coadact  of  public  affairs  ?  Ihat  ia 
the  question  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment in  government^  municipal.  State,  and  natioaal.  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  defects  and  failures  of  Ameri- 
can government  can  escape  the  conviction  that  these 
are  due  primarily  to  the  inditTerence  and  neglect  i  - 
the  intelligent  and  moral  elemenLs  of  the  population 
ia  re^^ard  to  their  duties  as  citizens.  They  du  nut  like 
politic>«.  they  decline  to  take  any  active  part  in  them, 
and  they  leave  the  business  of  government  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  those  elements  which  are  the  leatit  dtted 
to  carry  it  on  either  intelligentlj  or  honestly.  W«  are 
glad  to  believe  that  there  has  been  some  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years.  It  ia 
not  BO  oemmon  now  as  it  waa  aqaarter  of  a  oentvryago 
to  look  upon  politt  somethinp  no  reputable  person 
can  afford  to  take  part  in;  but  there  is  still  a  very 
gwMral  tewleiiey  to  abirk  individaal  raapoBaibility  for 
the  public  wer>.l,  and  to  hold  that  whatever  moral  obliga- 
tioaa  may  rest  upon  a  Christian  citisen  in  regard  to  the 
otiiar  tMtSnni  life^  aotUng  of  tiw  kind  iwtiiipoii  \3m 
in  ragnid  to  pablie  affairs. 


Slowly  hot  sorely  tiw  folly  and  tiw  iaek  of  patriotism 

in  this  conduct  are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  It  is 
becoming  plain  to  many  people  that  our  morality  muat 
be  broadened  so  aa  to  include  political  with  other  du* 
ties;  that  a  man  ought  to  be  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a 
good  husband,  father,  merchant,  banker,  or  lawyer,  and 
ought  to  apply  the  same  moral  standards  in  public 
affairs  that  he  applies  in  private  and  badness  affairs. 
This  is  what  James  Bryce,  in  a  pMsape  which  we  have 
quoted  on  former  occasions,  calls  the  «bome  side  of 
9fttriotiim,a  or  the  « willingness  to  take  personal  and 
even  tedious  trouble  for  the  well-governing  of  every 
public  community  one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
pariah,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.*  We 
mnst  not  only  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  we  shall  be 
willing  to  take  this  trouble,  not  one  year,  but  every 
year,  hot  we  must  also  reach  the  point  of  realizing  that 
when  we  neglect  to  take  that  trouble  we  become  re- 
sponaible  for  all  the  bad,  diabonest,  and  shameful  gov- 
•nmoBt  that  oidats.  It  oooM  net  oxiat  if  we  did  oar 
civic  duty,  and  when  we  neglect  that  du*v  wr  rommit  a 
moral  offense  againat  the  aunmunity  in  which  we  live. 

An  tpiNredstfaNi  of  tills  most  loesssarytratii  appears 
in  the  course  which  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
have  been  following  since  their  international  convention 
at  HoBtrsal  in  1896.  Tlie  prssident  of  the  aoeiotieB 
suggested  j  thi  m  then,  as  nnr  rf  the  advanced  steps 
to  be  taken,  « tbe  cultivation  of  a  larger  and  more  in- 
telllgeat  spirit  of  pntriotism  and  Christian  citiBBaBhip,i 
and  thus  dsAned  bis  idea  <tf  what  snch  dtissnahip  shoold 
consist: 

How  shall  this  bo  donel  By  all  joining,  as  a  society, 
some  one  poUtical  partv  Y  Not  unless  we  know  of  some 
party  tliat  embraces  all  the  saints  and  none  of  tbe  ras- 
cals —  one  that  is  always  right  and  never  wrong.  But 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Rt'publican,  a  third, 
party  man  or  a  Populist^  It  can  be  done  by  brinsring 
your  rote  and  your  influence  to  the  test  of  the  Curia- 
tian  Endi'Hvor  pledge.  Then  you  will  not  knowingly 
vote  for  u  liiul  man  or  a  ba<l  measure,  and  if  nee<l  ne, 
you  will  B4»crific«  year  party  rather  than  your  princi- 
ples. Qo  to  the  oaneus.  ^ct  into  tbe  legislature,  stand 
for  Congress ;  bat  when  you  got  tbere^  for  God  and  the 
ehareh  and  yonr  eootttiy,  do  what  He  would  like  to 
have  yva  do. 

That  is  precisely  the  broadening  of  morality  which 
we  are  urging.  It  takes  iasos  with  the  old  and  pestif- 
erous doctrine  of  two  moral  standards  which  baa  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  for  so  many  years,  one  standard 
for  private  and  business  life,  and  another  for  polities. 
This  new  doctrine  says  that  you  mast  have  the  same  stan- 
dard fur  both,  and  must  apply  it  with  equal  thoroughness 
to  both.  Members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  soc  ieties  in 
many  States  of  the  T'nion  have  acted  upon  this  advice 
on  various  occasions  during;  the  la^L  two  years,  and  in 
aU  cases  have  made  their  influence  felt  for  good  govern- 
ment. With  most  of  them  this  was  probably  their  first 
active  performance  of  duty  as  citizens;  but  it  will  not 
bo  the  last,  let  us  hope.  They  are  sowing  good  seed,  and 
we  are  confident  that  their  example  will  be  imitated  by 
other  organizations  of  similar  professions  and  character. 
If  all  the  ehvrebes  aad  rsligioaa  bodies  of  the  eomtry 
could  be  induced  to  preach  and  practise  the  Fame  doc- 
trine, the  day  of  our  deliverance  as  a  nation  from  igno- 
rant, oornq>t,  and  often  rascally  govenmuot  wonld  be 
•t  hud. 
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Oar  cborcbM  m*j  veil  borrow  a  MIBMtioB  from 
th«ir  English  coDtempocsriM,  Md  Mi  apart  a  day  to  U 
celebrated  i»  « Citizen  SoMisj^  Iknt  hundred  London 
chorcbea  obacrred  thin  day  on  October  27  last,  when 
the  clergy  preached  a«rmoB»  on  the  etvic  ttftCtt  «f 
Christian  duty.  A  grmt  d«sl  of  good  wovld  eoBt  htm 
■scb  a  practice,  if  the  exhortation  followed  the  simple 
Uaea  laid  doini  I17  the  Qvo^iu  EBdMfor  MCieties.  All 
that  k  MOMMry  ii  io  brnfntm  npem  Chrittlnn  people 
the  daty  of  carrying  their  princi|>I«-s  int-i  p-^litic-.  and 
inmtiag  tiMt  tiie  iMM  nilM  of  morality  miwt  prerail 
tiMW  u  ta  tmrf  othar  walk  of  KfS».  Nobody  wmdd 

rero^jniz*?  tht?  power  of  ihln  mor:iIity  vutf  quirker  than 

(be  profesMoaal  politiciana.  If  Utey  knew  that  every 
Chrtotiu  fn  fho  Ind  h«d  deiarailMd  to  apply  tke 

funiiamcntal  principk-p  of  m<jrali'>y  Ui  ev#>ry  candiiiat* 
Bominated,  and  had  determined  to  vote  a^ainat  ail 
enfidatM  who  faJlad  to  confonB  to  tlwni.  Vbof  woald 

l>e  an  in-itantarieou.-i  an'l  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
character  of  all  oomineea.  This  is  not  <  carrying  the 
eboKkM  iato  polltieM  mbo  tteid  panom  nigiit 
fear,  but  makint;  true  citia!»?n^<  of  the  irtcmberB  of 
chorcbea.  To  refuse  to  do  this  is  to  shot  op  citisen^ip 

B  iifarlBMM  of  liiiiMa  aetivlty  apart  fm  mtn^ 
anil  thus  leave  to  the  immoral  elemenU  of  sorietr 
virtnalty  nndispated  control  of  public  affairs.  Popular 
govermnent  cannot  long  endure  on  that  basis,  and  we 
are  gW  to  f  that  the  Ameriran  people  are  awakening 
to  this  fact  and  are  preparing  to  ward  off  the  danger. 

PlM>7  ot  OaM  ta  tiM  Warld. 

Tm  flgntw  wUdi  the  director  of  the  mint  gives  in  his 
annual  report  a»  to  the  gold  |)ro<!tR't  of  the  world  in 
1895  must  put  an  end  to  all  appriihenitiuna  m  lo  the 
poesible  advent  of  a  *gold  famine*  in  case  the  leading 
nations  of  the  earth  persist  in  transacting  their  busi- 
nesii  on  the  gold  standard.  He  shows  that  the  product 
of  last  year  was  about  $200,000,000,  against  |1 80,000.- 
000  in  1894,  $155,000,000  in  1893,  and  $148,000,000 
in  1892.  Here  is  a  gain  of  $54,000,000  in  three  years, 
and  of  $45,000,000  in  two  yean.  Furthermore,  as  the 
•initial  ooiput  of  gold  is  not  consomed  each  year,  bnt 
b  added  to  the  preexisting  supply,  the  world's  stock  of 
gold  ha!<  been  inf  reased  during  the  last  three  years  by 
$535,000,000,  making  the  total  atock  on  Janoaiy  1  of 
the  present  year  $4,286,800,000. 

These  are  overpowering  figures,  the  full  sifrnificanre 
of  which  cannot  be  graqted  without  comparing  them  with 
other*.  For  maity  yaara  tho  nuufmnn  of  gold  prodoo- 
tion  wa.A  Uiiit  of  1853,  which  w.us  $155,000,000.  From 
that  time  onward  it  dwindled  till  it  reached  |d6,000,- 
000  In  1883.  After  that  y«ar  it  began  to  inereaae 
hIowIv  till  IRSO,  (  if  '  ii  ttNl  upward  rapidly,  reach- 
ing nearly  $131,000,000  in  1891.  The  increase  between 
1887  and  1898  waa  owr  fifty  per  cent,  and  between 

1887  ami  1^0"  it  wa.M  over  seventy-five  pe:  -  t  The 
annual  product  of  gold  now  exceeds  by  $20,000,000  the 
average  yield  of  both  gold  and  eilver  ia  the  perM  from 
ivr.i  to  ISf,-,  and  by  $10,000,000  the  average  yield  of 
both  in  the  period  from  1866  to  1873. 

That  the  inereaae  of  the  laat  three  yeara  will  he 
maintained  and  added  to  is  the  iinanimod?^  opinion  of  all 
expert  authorities.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close 


of  the  present  centwy  the  ttmti  ontpat  of  the  Soatfc 
African  aines  alone  will  eseeed  $100,000,000,  or  half 
the  total  ontpat  of  the  worid  la  1895.  In  the  United 
Statee  the  product  is  steadily  increasing,  we  b«iac 
MSt  to  Afitica  «•  goid-frodacera.  Whes  «•  hear  ia 
■riad.  tiNnfere,  Oat  dw  wwM^  iloek  of  gold  ia  m* 
used  up  each  year,  but  with  the  slight  diminution  doe  to 
wearaad  tear  is  a  perpetaal^  growing  fsad,  aad  tint 
Oe  tendency  of  the  heaiiMH  of  the  wofid  to  MBdaet  it- 
■lelf  more  and  more  with  credit  in.-<tnimenL5  rather  than 
with  actual  money  is  steadiiy  on  the  iacreaae,  it  auist 
be  adaiitted  by  every  intelligent  peraoa  tiiat  the  deaifter 

of  a  •  g"M  famine  »  is  too  remote  to  be  discussed. 

It  ia  claimed  by  some  peraons  that  more  gold  is  iu«id 
in  the  indnitrial  arte  than  heretofbi*,  and  that  this  ita« 

mu.*t  be  ron.sidered  a.s  affecting  the  .supply  of  gold  for 
money  purposes.  This  is  not  the  fact  The  director  of 
the  arint  gt«ea  statMea  which  Aow  that,  BO  far  aa  tUa 
i  ountr>-  i.s  roni-erned.  the  Ui«e  of  '1  in  the  art»  ha.^ 
been  declining  et^ily  dorisg  the  pMt  few  years.  The 
aiMMmt  ae  aaad  to  1888  waa  ever  llCfiOQuOOO;  ta  1888 
it  fell  to  about  $12,500,000,  and  in  1894  to  $10,600,000. 
No  statistics  are  k^t  in  other  countries,  but  it  rea- 
aenaMe  to  auppoae  that  the  same  causes  which  have  led 
to  a  diminution  here  had  a  like  of  ect  elwwhen^  the 
chief  of  them  being  tii«  hard  timee. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  ww 
no  longer  hear  the  charge  made  that  the  fall  in  prices 
of  commodities  which  the  world  has  witne.ised  durii^ 
tte  last  twenty  yeara  ia  doe  to  appreciation  in  the  vahie 
of  gold  because  of  !t.s  scarcity.  There  being  no  scareity. 
but  on  the  contrax>  a  much  greater  supply  ihan  ever, 
there  can,  of  coarse,  be  no  appreciation  in  its  value. 
Hence  the  fall  in  prices  is  shown  to  have  been  doe  to 
other  cansee,  frequently  pointed  out  in  this  def^rtiMait 
of  The  CK.NTt  aY.  the  chief  of  whkh  are  improved 
methods  of  production  and  transportatioB.  If  ttii  warn 
Dot  the  eaae,  and  if  gold  were  responsible  for  the  de> 
dine,  then  the  increased  supply  of  gold  ought  to  cau.se 
a  rise  ia  prieea  all  over  the  world.  The  fact  that  this 
riae  haa  not  cone,  although  the  inereaae  baa  been  in  pro> 
gress  for  several  years,  puts  an  end  to  that  discussion. 

The  aspect  of  the  qneatioa  of  moat  iaterest  to  Ameri- 
eam  is.  Why  is  it  that  the  United  Statea,  alone  aaMMg 

the  great  natioas  of  the  world,  is  having  difficulty  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  a  sofficient  reserve  of  gold 
to  preserve  its  credit?  I^aaawertothia  hi  very  eai^. 
It  is  because  the  United  St-atcs  is  the  only  great  nation 
in  the  world  which  is  in  the  banking  busineas  as  a  na- 
tion.  All  othen  leave  tiie  bankmg  bonneM  to  private 
bank.s,  to  be  conducted  by  private  persons  under  such 
restrictions  and  saftgaarda  by  the  government  aa  iasBre 
proteotioa  to  the  people.  Weareinaeentinnalatraggle 
to  get  what  portion  we  need  of  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world  because  our  financial  aystem  is  working  continu- 
ally to  eend  gold  away  ftora  na.  Aa  fieetetaiy  Carlele 
aptly  term.i  it.  it  an  endless  chain  pa,'5iiing  through 
the  treasury  and  conveying  oat  the  gold  which  has  been 
pvt  In.  We  pay  for  tide  every  year  gnat  sums  in  the 
way  of  premiums  on  the  gold  that  we  have  to  buy.  We 
have  rolled  up  a  debt  of  several  hundred  miilionii  for  no 
other  poorpoae  than  to  enable  na  to  keep  ap  a  system 
which  makes  the  debt  a  necessity  in  order  to  maintain 
our  public  credit.  In  other  words,  we  threaten  our  credit 
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%7  mttatetalng  a  MtMw  flMoieM  i^BtMB,  lod  Om 

incar  debt  to  e:;ca])e  tb--  'T^  '-^quences. 

Wb«n  CoDgresa  ia  a»k^  U)  abolish  this  system  and 
mbstitiito  one  mm  in  meemiaaet  witii  ovr  iiMda»  and 
in  accordance  nlso  with  enlightened  finance  as  practised 
by  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  it  refuses  to  do  any* 
tkfalKof  the  kind.  It  not  only  insists  upon  retaining  tha 
old  system,  but  insists  al^o  that  we  shall  pay  a  far 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  i«  necessary  this  year  upon 
the  debt  which  we  incur  to  sustain OOrUimtMMdCNdit. 
We  paid  $16,000,000  more  than  wa-  neressarv  on  a 
single  item  of  this  debt  in  1895,  ami  art  likely  to  pay 
a  larger  sum  upon  another  item.  Hooner  or  later  the 
folly  of  all  this  will  be  recognized  by  the  people,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  system  of  national  finance  which 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  national  intelligence,  as  well  aa 
an  incalculable  boom  to  national  prosperity.  A  system 
vMeh  would  remove  forever  all  doubt  about  our  credit 
by  making  it  absolutely  certain  that  all  our  obligations 
wonld  be  paid  ia  gold,  would  aaad  Ummgh  amy  avenue 
of  tosda  and  indnstiy  a  thrill  of  confldonca.  a  feeling 
of  stability,  which  would  be  worth  untold  railliona  to  us 
aa  a  people.  It  would  bring  among  ua  from  Europe  vast 
ffinAB  of  iHwrded  iraalth  wMeli  are  now  eagerly  seeking 
ir  ,  •■,'lnii  nt,  but  fear  t<i  rome  to  us  bt^cause  of  the  men- 
ace which  our  present  currency  system  holda  over  oar 
national  credit.  What  tUi  wonU  mean  to  our  national 
development  even;'  intelligent  man  can  picture  for  him- 
aelf.  We  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  develop  to  any- 
thing apimaehing  their  fUl  extant  the  eatraordlnaiy 
resources  of  this  country.  We  need  the  aid  of  the  idle 
capital  of  Europe,  and  if  we  could  get  that,  as  we  should 
get  it  with  a  fnaneial  ijBteHi  that  wai  abava  mapieion, 
we  should  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  far  exceed- 
ing anything  we  have  ever  known.  Why  cannot  we  de- 
velop a  race  of  etateamen  who  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
tbia  anfBifleani  opportonHgr  and  aeenn  it  for  oa? 

Two  Ways  of  Teaching  I^ngiish. 

Thbb  are  few  haidier  and  more  raelai^boty  eontnists 
'  abearvable  at  present  than  that  between  the  training 
of  Fkaneh  and  of  Aniarioan  jootb  ia  the  knowledge  of 
tbeir  reepeetive  literatoree,  and  between  the  consequent 

ways  of  usin^;  lanpuajje  which  the  public  men  of  the  two 
oonntriea  display.  In  France  boys  are  taught  three  things 
of  which  American  aeboot  etodenta  are  mainly  ignorant: 
the  political  history  of  thtdr  country,  the  general  outline 
of  their  literature,  and  the  exact  niceties  of  their  ver- 
naeuhu".  A  Yale  or  tturard  fraahnan  nay  know  th« 
hist^>ry  of  Greece  superficially,  but  he  knows  it  better 
than  the  history  of  England  or  of  the  United  States;  his 
kaowhdga  of  Homer.  Veigil,  Plato,  and  Gmear  may  be 
unscholarly,  but  it  '\.<  more  trustworthy  than  his  know- 
ledge of  Sbalupere,  Milton,  and  Swift;  and  whatever 
tbe  reanlt  of  hia  labovs  may  ebew,  be  baa  epant  far  more 
time  on  his  Ore^k  and  Latin  sentences  than  on  his  f^ng- 
lish.  Fortunately,  public  sentiment  has  become  so  thor- 
oughly aroused  on  this  subject  that  just  now  there  is  no 
more  interesting  educational  question  than  the  teaching 
of  EukI  i->l)<  Kecent  reports  show  that  the  experts  are  all 
agreed  on  tha  diigmMja;  aa  to  tba  nmady  wn  natorally 
find  the  (  ustnmary  divergence. 

Two  dangers  loom  up  in  the  path  of  reform.  First, 
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that  of  emltiiig  pedagogieal  matiiod  at  tiia  axpenae  of 

the  teacher's  personality;  secontl,  ihg^^iifplacing  mere 
training  in  composition  superior  to  familianty  with  good 
Utaratore.  Tbe  country  is  mffaring  at  preeant  from  aa 
acute  attack  of  pedagogical  psychology  in  its  most 
malignant  form;  so  that  aome  zualouii  leachera  spend 
men  lima  an  tha  atndy  of  method  than  on  two  tbinga 
rastlr  more  important  — their  specialty  and  human  na- 
ture. Nuthing  is  more  vicious  than  to  suppoiM*  that  a 
man  with  a  « psycho-pedagogical »  method  can  teach 
either  school  or  college  student'?  without  a  fnnnpathetic 
and  personal  knowledge  of  his  pupils.  Much  of  the  popu- 
lar pedagogy  of  to-day  is  all  MOOMhtna,  because  the 
natural-bom  teacher  (and  there  are  many  anch)  does  not 
need  so  elaborate  an  apparatus,  and  the  pedagogue  who 
has  no  natural  gift  is  deluded  into  thinking  that  this 
new-fangled  michinaiy  of  soul-development  k  all  that 
is  required.  Ibere  are  really  only  two  things  the  sue- 
ceasful  teacher  needs  to  have— knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject-matter and  knowledge  of  his  pupils.  The  first  of 
tiieee  can  be  gained  only  by  study,  tlw  second  only  by 
experience.  The  man  who  hax  never  been  a  real  child 
himself  cannot  effectively  teach  children;  and  he  who 
does  not  know  by  experience  the  wam-bearted,  axubef* 

ant  gaiety  of  school  and  college  boys  cannot  success- 
fully teach  them.  Furthermore,  tbe  teacher  who  spends 
more  time  on  tha  method  of  teaobng  litemtore  thiu  on 
literature  itself  is  sure  t^)  come  to  grief.  Greatest  of 
ail  forces  is  the  personality  of  the  instructor:  nothing 
in  tandnng  is  so  affective  aa  this;  nothing  is  so  inatanstly 
recognized  and  responded  to  by  pupils;  and  nothing  is 
more  neglected  by  those  who  insist  that  leaching  is  a 
scicniee  mther  thnn  an  art.  After  hearing  a  convention 
of  very  seriou.«  pedagogues  discuss  educational  methods, 
in  which  they  use  all  sorts  of  technical  phraseology, 
one  feelH  like  applying  Gladstone's  eaU^cnsn,  tOoly 
common  ftense  requir^.* 

The  second  danger  which  threatens  the  progresa  of  ro- 
fonn  is  the  supposition,  very  generally  accepted  in  some 
high  circles,  that  the  pupil,  in  order  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish, may  profitably  neglect  literature,  if  only  he  steadily 
write  compositions.  We  are  told  that  the  way  to  become 
a  good  writer  is  to  write ;  this  sounds  plausible,  like  many 
other  pretty  sayings  equally  remote  tnm  fact.  No  one 
thinks  that  the  way  to  become  a  good  medical  practi- 
tioner is  to  practise;  that  is  the  method  of  quacks.  Tha 
beat  way,  iadaad,  to  become  a  good  writer  is  to  ba  bom 
of  the  right  sort  of  parenta;  this  f  r  1 1 r  n  ntal  -itep  hav- 
ing been  unaccountably  neglected  by  many  children,  the 
instroetor  has  to  do  what  he  can  with  aeooad-or  third- 
claas  mati'rial.  Now  a  wide  reader  is  usually  a  correct 
writer;  and  he  has  reached  the  goal  in  tbe  most  delight* 
fnl  manner,  without  filing  the  penalty  of  Adam.  What 
teacher  ever  found  in  his  cla.'^.^es  a  boy  who  knew  his 
Bible,  who  enjoyed  Shakspere,  and  who  loved  Scott, 
yet  who,  with  this  ontft,  wrote  ilUtarata  eompoiltloaa? 
This  youth  writes  well  principally  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  for  reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  and  he  knows 
what  correct  writing  m  in  tbe  eame  way  that  he  knows 
his  friends — by  intimate  acquaint nr'  t'  N'o  amount  of 
mere  grammatical  and  rhetorical  uaiiung,  nor  cvma  uf 
OOWtaat practice  in  the  art  of  compositi(m,  can  attain 
the  result  reached  by  the  child  who  reads  goi>d  books 
because  he  loves  to  read  them.  We  would  not  take  the 
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theme-irritillg  is  time  thrown  away:  but  after  a  costly 
experieneeof  the  drudgery  that  composition  work  forcos 
on  t«8clier  and  pupil,  we  would  aaj  «iiiptMtie*U]r  that 
there  is  no  educational  method  at  present  that  involves 
so  enormous  an  outlay  of  time,  ener^-,  and  money,  with 
so  correspondingly  small  a  result.  To  neglect  theteKkp 
ing  of  literature  for  the  tearhinp  nf  composition,  or  to 
assert  that  the  second  i»  the  more  important,  is  like 
showing  a  hungry  man  how  to  wurl<  his  jaws  inBte«d  of 
(giving  him  something;  to  eat.  In  order  to  support  this 
with  evidence,  let  us  take  the  experience  of  a  specialist 
who  tofnettgated  the  question  by  reading  many  hnndred 
sophomore  compoeiUoaB  in  two  of  oor  leading  colleges, 
where  the  natoral  capacity  and  previoua  training  of  the 
students  were  fairly  equal.  In  one  college  erary  tnA- 
man  wrote  themes  steadily  through  Uie  year,  with 
an  aoeompaDimeot  of  sonnd  iastractioa  in  rhetoricsl 
priaeipka;  ia  tlw  ottnr  ooUage  amy  fnahHaa  atadiad 


Stekqwn,  irMi  abaotntely  no  iniaiBg  la  iketorie  mad 

with  no  practice  in  comfM>siti<in.  A  comparison  of  Aa 
themes  written  in  their  sophomore  year  by  these  studeata 
showed  that  technically  the  two  mn  fdHf  oa  a  par. 
That  is  weighty  and  most  significant  testimony. 

If  the  teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  were 
people  of  real  culture  themselves,  who  both  knew  and 
Lived  literature,  who  tried  to  make  it  attractive  to  their 
pupils,  and  who  were  given  a  sufficient  time-allotment 
to  read  a  number  of  standard  booka  with  their  classes, 
the  composition  question  would  largely  take  care  of  it- 
self. Mere  training  in  theme-writing  can  never  take 
the  place  uf  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  and  the  boy  who 
thinks  interesting  thoogfats  will  usually  write  not  only 
more  attractively,  but  mora  correctly,  than  the  one  who 
has  worked  tread-mill  faahioain  sentence  and  paragraph 
architocture.  The  differeaeo  in  the  teacher's  happineao. 
vitality,  and  coneeqaeat  effectheaMS  it  too  obriona  to 
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The  Ciataiy*« 

rn  first  number  of  thtt  magazine  (November,  1870) 
appeared  in  a  modemiaed  okl-«tyle  type  which  was 
then  something  of  a  novelty.  It  had  never  been  need  in 
any  similar  publication,  and  it  gave  distinction  to  the 
page.  It  bad  antborily  in  its  favor,  as  tbe  ontgravtii 
of  a  style  fatrodnced  by  William  Caslon  of  London 
about  1720,  and  then  so  plca.«ingly  cut  that  it  broke 
down  every  attempt  at  rivalry.  For  seventy  years  it 
was  oommieaded  as  iaeomparably  tbe  best  evt  of  type. 
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abcdefghij  kl  i  ii  no  j  >  (j  r.sluv  wxy  zM 

STYLE  OP  DIDOT. 

Quousque  tandem  abut^re,C 

STYLE  OF  BODONI. 

abcdefgbijklmDOpqrstavwxyzWLNGMI 


A  PAvolm  Rnai  snu. 

ThePnctic  xtyle  ismoreeondeBie<l,wffIi  moraof  Aarpkair-llnab 

abcdefghij  klmiiopqrstu  v  wxy 
A  UQBt^FACS  nrrtB. 

abcdelghijkliuiiopqrstiivwxyzZlB 
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but  it  went  otit  nf  fashion.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  readers  complained  of  its  angularity 
aad  graynsas,   Thejr  demaaded  new  styles,  aad  typa- 

founders  provided  them  in  profusion:  the  Thome  fat- 
face,  of  prodigious  blackness;  the  Didot  round-face,  not 
ipdie  as  black  or  fat-faced;  the  Bodoni  face,  wMi  fOBBd 

letteri^  anri  sharp  hair-lines;  the  Prenrh  poetir-faee, 
romprertsetl  to  the  extreme  of  tenuity;  the  so-called 
Scotch-face  (really  devised  by  the  late  S.  N.  Dickinaon 
of  BoHfnn,  although  first  cut  in  FxlinbiirphI:  and  worst 
of  all,  the  skeleton  light-face,  with  its  razor-edged  hair- 
lines and  needle-like  points  at  the  ends  of  stems.  Hie 
types  in  fashion  dtirintr  the  first  third  of  this  century 
were  properly  stigmatized  by  Hansard  as  disorderly, 
heterfi^.'nt  i>u3,  and  disgraceful:  readers  tired  of  them. 

When  Pickering  and  Whittingham  revived  the  Caslon 
old-style  in  IR.'iO,  u.sing  the  identical  matrices  of  the 
old  master,  the  connoisfteurs  .^aid,  «  Now  at  last  we  hava 
returned  to  simplicity  and  beauty:  this  is  perfectionji 
Tet  it  was  admired  by  biblioy)hile8  only;  dainty  readers 
did  not  approve  of  its  angular  letters  and  its  dispropor- 
tioned  capitals.  Accepted  for  reprints  of  old  books,  it 
was  rejected  for  modem  wori^  To  n»ke  it  palatable  to 
the  general  reader,  type-founders  devised  a  «  modernised 
old-stj^e,*  in  which  harsh  features  were  modified  and 
newfeatnresofgresterdelTcacywereadded.  Soehanged. 

it  boramo  a  m^re  salabli'  letter,  but  it  never  found 
marked  favor  with  the  ordinary  newspaper  or  the  book 
pnblisber.  Critics  said  of  H  that  the  Strang  featnres  of 
the  Caslon  faro  bad  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  new 
features  were  no  improvement;  that  it  had  been  made 
lighter,  sharper,  and  broader,  untfl  Its  tne  ebaraetor 
had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Hibliophiles  still  prefer  the  rat 
of  Caslon;  with  all  its  admitted  faults,  it  is  blacker, 
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the  angalaritiee  of  the  old  and  the  new  cut,  aid  pnltn 
the  sjmoMtiy  of  typM  of  modeni  fashioii. 
fa  the  bewiMsriiig  Tiiislyof  faoM  dwiaed  diirfaig  fhb 

century,  on«  peculiarity,  the  sharp  hair-line  (:i  fashion 
istrodooed  bj  Bodoni  and  Dtdoi.  in  imitation  of  tlM  deli> 
eat^  lines  of  the  copper-plaU<  printer),  has  iwviir  bem 
changed.  When  printing  was  done  upon  wet  paper, 
agAinvt  aa  elastic  blanket,  the  hair-liae  was  neceeaarily 
tliiokaiied  by  its  impress  agunst  the  yielding  paper, 
which  overlapped  the  skies  of  every  line.  Under  this 
treatment  the  hair-line  appeared  thicker  in  print  than 
in  type,  and  was  unobjectionable  to  printer  or  reader; 
bat  whan  the  new  method  begu  (m  it  did  in  1872)  of 
printing  on  dry  and  smooth  paper  a(^in.st  an  inel:u4tic 
surface,  the  hair-lines  and  light  faccM  of  types  were 
not  tfaieksned  at  all.  fVom  sn  engraver's  point  of  view, 
new  trpe^  m  printed  were  exquiaiteiy  ^»harp  and  clean: 
but  from  a  readers  point  of  view,  the  general  effect  of 
thti  print  was  relatively  mean  and  wiry, 'gray  and  fee- 
ble. Each  letter  lost  some  of  it;  individuality.  .\  reader 
of  imperfect  eyesight  could  not  see  the  razur-tidged 
bsir*l{ne8  that  connected  the  thicker  strokes;  he  had  to 
guess  at  the  identity  uf  many  letters.  A  new  style  of 
delicate  but  weak  presswork  came  in  fashion.  The  read- 
able preeswork  prodnosd  hf  all  good  printers  during  tho 
fir^t  half  of  this  century  was  supplanted  by  feeble  im- 
pressions that  compelled  continual  strain  of  eyesight 

In  tiM  mean  tinie  a  great  ebango  has  lakoB  plim  in 
the  taste  of  readers,  who  have  wearied  of  light  types  and 
gray  impressions.  There  is  an  onnistakable  demand 
lor  boM  and  stnmgsr  print  William  Monris  has  printod 
books  in  many  styles  of  letters;  all  of  them  are  black 
and  mgged,  yet  they  find  readers  and  buyers.  American 
tfp^oamdtm  hmm  reeeintiy  introdnosd  other  styleo  of 
bill  i  and  black  lett«ir  —  for  [mhl-  hers  and  advertisers,  aa 
w«ll  ait  for  bibliophiies.  The  ■  Jeoson,*  Uie  •  lfonotone,i 
and  the  «Do  ^nanot  at*  In  high  favor  with  all,  not  for 
their  novelty  of  form,  but  for  their  greater  legibility. 
With  these  evidences  before  them  of  a  general  prefer- 
floeo  for  bolder  typos,  the  pnbliahors  of  TU  CnmntT 
decided  that  they  would  8wiro  with  the  tide,  and  hsTB 
new  types  of  larger  face  and  thicker  hair-lines. 

AooMdlng  to  old  rtiles,  roman  types  wonid  bo  bolder 
and  more  readable  when  made  larger  ami  wider.  EIx- 
perimenta  made  with  broad  letters  proved  that  increased 
eiponsion  did  not  always  ssenrs  iaerMssd  legibility. 
The  broad  and  round  faces  which  seemed  so  beautiful 
in  the  large-matgined  pages  of  Bodoni  and  Didot  were 
iO(  all  beaatifd  (qnite  tho  reverse)  when  printed  in 
doable  oolnmns  on  a  page  with  narrow  margins.  Tb  nss 
types  in  which  the  thick  strokes  of  each  type  are  un- 
duly spread  apart  on  a  p^e  with  narrow  margins  is  an 
iacongniity  that  cannot  be  justified.  Wlien  margins  are 
anple^  and  space  is  not  pinched,  type.s  may  be  broad  and 
oven  expanded.  When  the  page  is  over-full,  the  tx'pes 
aboutd  be  compresa«d  to  suit  the  changed  condition. 
The  fault  of  over-broad  type  is  most  noticed  in  books  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  narrowness  of  the  measure  compels 
sn  overturning  and  mangling  of  lines,  a  waste  of  space, 
and  needless  irritation  to  the  reader.  Experiment  proved 
that  a  book-type  moderately  compn»s»ed  and  pruptrly 
est  was  aa  readable  as  a  round  or  expanded  type.  Com- 
presasd  typss,  lltst  nads  in  Hoilaod  in  1732;  ovw  siaeo 


have  been  more  largely  mod  than  types  of  any  otiisr  ent 

by  the  printers  of  France  and  southern  Europe.  In 
dictionaries,  and  books  of  two  or  more  columns  to  tho 
page,  the  compresaed  face  is  a  necessity.  The  slightnees 
of  the  compre.sHion  in  this  new  face  will  be  perceived 
at  a  glance  to  a  comparison  of  the  alphabets  of  the  old 
and  tiie  now  faee  as  here  submitted.  The  new  face  is  aa 
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wide  as  the  old;  it  has  as  much  open  space  within  as 
withoat  each  letter,  and  as  many  letters  to  the  line;  it 
has  the  greater  cl^mess  of  a  thickened  hair-line.  It 
seems  to  be  compressed  only  becausie  it  i.^  taller,  but 
this  increase  of  height  is  only  sixty-iivu  ten-thi^u^ndihs 
(iiAAiu)  of  an  inch. 

The  so-called  new  quotation-mark^  are  not  at  all  new. 
They  may  be  noticed,  in  almost  the  Hame  form  as  they 
now  appear  in  this  magazine,  in  the  bookj  of  thw«  ex- 
cellent printers,  the  Didots  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  used  by  all 
Ftaneh  printers.  When  British  publishers  decided  to  OSS 
quotation-marks  their  type-founders  had  no  characters 
for  the  purpose,  and  did  not  make  them.  Whether  this 
refossl  was  dne  to  the  unwiiliagness  of  the  British 
printer  to  pay  for  a  new  character,  or  to  the  prevalent 
dislike  of  eveiything  French,  cannot  be  decided;  all  we 
hnow  is  thatthey  decided  to  hBitate  then  with  the  tmllt 
characters  in  stock.  The.se  characters  were  two  inverted 
oonuaas  and  two  conjoined  apostrophes— characters 
never  intsBdsd,  and  net  at  all  flttad,  for  tiiepnrpoee.  Im- 
perfect as  they  were,  habit  ha.s  kept  them  in  u.se  for 
about  a  century.  There  are  serious  mechanical  objec- 
tions to  tiMse  makeshift  dsvicsa.  The  apostrophes  and 
commas  are  not  matsa;  the  apostrophes  at  the  end  of 

the  quotation  are  .  ,    thinner  and  cloeer 

togedier  than  the  |  \   commas  at  its  be> 

ginning:  the  round    j      *  Ixxiie.s    of  the.><a 

marks  are  not  in   j  !    line,— low  at  the 

beginning  and  high    i  I   at  the  end,~pnt> 

ting  them  aiikew  in    '    an  unsightly  man- 

ner. They  are  the  only  charactera  in  ordinaiy  nse  that 
arethni8tQpatthetoi>oftheline.  It  follows  that  th^ 
leave  an  ungainly  blotch  of  white  Itelow,  and  so  produce 
an  appearance  of  nnoven  and  unworkmanlike  spacing. 
For  this  reason,  if  fornoother.thefonn  ahoold  besHered. 
The  German  method  of  marking  quotations  with  special 
charactera  is  but  a  trifle  more  uncouth,  vis.:  •  '  The 
simplicity  of  the  French  quotes  have  led  to  their  general 
adoption  in  Spain  and  Italy:  their  adoption  by  Americai 
and  English  printers  is  only  a  question  of  tbne. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  critics  have  oomplained  of 
the  f  et  hle  printing  of  new  books.  «  Why  not  VSO  blaclcer 
ink?  Why  not  give  us  the  readable  pages  we  find  in 
old  books  ?  •  It  is  a  suthcient  answer  to  this  protest  to 
ssy  that  upon  the  sbsrp<Iined  and  narrow-stemmed  types 
now  in  greatest  tise  strong  and  b<ild  pre.-<.'<wiirk  is  .simply 
impossible.  One  might  na  well  try  to  \^rite  fiolilly  with 
a  crOW-^nlU  pen.  The  new  type  here  pn-^ent^Ml  attempts 

only  one  cotreetioa,  and  that  is  the  great  iaolt  of  an 
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over-sharp  hair-line.  It  is  only  a  short  step  toward  the 
general  improvement  desired,  yet  it  is  a  step  in  the 
i^bt  directloB,  M  mtf  be  mm  Ib  H»  ttpfftniag  eriti* 
^tn?  that  follow. 

Motiars.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co.  wriUi  that  they  «  en- 
tirely approve  of  your  succeaaful  attempt  at  a  text-type 
with  thickened  hair-lines."  Of  roursp  thuy  prefer  the 
smaller  and  rounder  face  duvisod  yi'nr?.  a^n  by  the  late 
H«in70.H<nightoii,after  a  lifelong  disttatinfaction  with 
the  weak  t>-pes  of  his  time;  hnt  they  admit  that  THE 
CivNTtuv  facti  i&  woaderfui  fur  the  effect  it  produces  of 
a  large  size  on  a  relatively  snail  body. 

Mr.  J.  A.  St  John,  an  expert  designer  of  many  ap- 
proved styles  of  type,  writes:  ■  I  note^ery  little  to  change 
m  the  new  face.> 

Mr.  J.  8.  CnabiJig  of  tiw  Norwood  Piraao  congntn- 
IttM  us  eapoB  having  at  last  got  Che  right  thing;  the 
types  make  a  handsome  page;  it  is  the  most  readable 
lonc-prinMr  I  ever  saw.  The  new  qaotation*nuurla  are 
a  Kttle  hard  to  become  accnstomed  to  at  lint,  hot  on 
the  whole  I  like  them  ver>'  much  when  use^l  double;  tlie 
single  quotes  are  not  so  pleasing.  The  small  type  is 
remarkably  beantifnU 

Mr.  J.  W.  Phinney.  manii'i  r  nf  the  Dirkinnon  T)'pe- 
Foundiy  of  Boeton,  writes  that  « the  shapes  and  widths 
of  tiie  lettsn  are  excellent,  and  the  eompletenen  in 
detail  noticeahlo.  The  relation  between  the  lower-ca-i^e. 
capitals  and  small  capitals  is  perfect— the  most  com- 
plete tittt  I  have  ever  seen  tn  any  ronan  faee.  The 
ftanoh  quotes,  the  setwi.^e  beveletl  dash,  et<\,  are  plea,i- 
lag  tnnovations  that  should  have  been  made  years  ago.* 

Tha  atory  ot  tiie  deaigatag  of  this  faee  is  to»  AiU  of 
technical  detail  interest  the  casual  reader.  Perhaps 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  each  character  (iirst  drawn  on 
the  enlarg«<l  scale  of  ten  inches  high)  waa  eerutinized 
by  editor  and  publisher,  printer  and  engraver,  and  often 
repeatedly  altered  before  it  wuh  put  in  the  form  of  a 
weridng  nodal.  Only  a  maker  of  inotnimenta  of  preel- 

Binn  ran  appreriaU>  the  .«ubwrvient  tool-s,  gauges,  and 
machine."!  that  sbuw  uberratium^  of  a  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch;  only  an  expert  puaeh-enttar  ean  under- 
stand why  minute  geometrical  accuracy  was  a  work 
of  necessity  upon  some  letters,  and  why  it  was  dis- 
carded in  others,  for  the  humoring  of  optical  illasions 
in  the  reader.  Type-making  does  not  tell  its  itMjr; 
like  other  arts,  it  hides  its  methods. 

Theodore  L.  Dc  Viniu. 

College  Women  and  Matrlraony,  aaain. 

Tu  article  by  Miss  Shinn  on  «Tbe  Marriage  Rate  of 
College  Women,*  pubKsbed  In  the  October  Crntttrt. 

has  attracted  wifie  attention.  It  was  of  upecial  inter- 
est to  me,  because  I  had  just  prepared  a  somewhat  simi- 
tar article  on  the  careers  of  Vassar  women,  which  was 
[lubli.'jhed  in  the  November  "Forum."  Miss  Shinn  based 
her  calculations  on  the  register  of  the  A.  C.  A.  (Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alnmns»),  which  gives  the  names 

and  addrt's.^es of  ISOH  wiimen.  fraduati\<  of  fifteen  sejta- 
rate  and  coeducational  colleges.  I  took  the  records  of 
a  single  college,  Ysasar,— Ae  only  one,  so  faraslloiow, 

from  which  approximately  complete  information  can 
be  obtained,— and  I  computed  percentages  for  1082 


As  Mliw  Shinn  i.«  a  pjadnate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  a  resident  of  that  States  and  as  I  am  a 
gradnate  of  Vaasar  and  a  leridsot  of  New  HampehirB, 

we  have  the  advantage  of  opposite  points  of  view.  baCll 
as  regards  iocaUon  and  coeducation.  It  occurs  to  aw 
that  a  eonpacissB  of  tha  two  articles,  with  some  fteihar 
statements  on  my  part,  may  not  be  nnintere.'^tin^. 

The  rejfister  of  the  A.  C.  A.  furnishes  the  only  record 
of  a  iar^e  number  of  women  graduates  of  various  col- 
leges; and  yet  the  membership.  — lWr..  —  larj;e  as  it  is.  U 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  women  who  have 
been  graduated  from  these  institutions.  Vassar  has  the 
largest  membership  in  the  A.  C.  A.,— 417,— about  38.5 
per  cent,  of  her  graduates.  Wellesley  comes  next,  with 
364  members  out  of  1066  graduates,  a  little  m(H«  than 
34  per  cent.  Smith  has  287  members  oat  of  a  total 
of  852.  a  little  less  than  34  per  cent.  In  all  titese  totals 
the  class  of  *%  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  eligi- 
ble to  memheiahip  when  the  last  registsr  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
wsalssaed.  Of  the  8000  ahnnnm  of  these  three  colleges 
only  lOfiS  are  member.^  of  the  A.  ('.  \. 

Twelve  other  colleges— all  coedncatiooal  but  Bryn 
Hawr— aie  represented  by  a  mrabenhip  of  787.  It  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  facts  about  the  alumn»  of  so  many 
coediicatioBal  ooUeges,  bat  if  their  represeatation  is  no 
larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  separata  colleges, 
the  A.  C  .\.,  important  swiety  as  it  is,  contains  only 
little  more  than  ooe  third  of  the  whole  number  of  col- 
lege  womea  in  tiie  cowtiy. 

Po.^iibly  Miss  Shinn's  cnnclusions.  just  as  they  are  in 
the  main,  migbt  have  been  modified  if  she  coiUd  have 
obtaiaed  facts  aboat  a  pioportieaately  lafger  aomber 
of  college  women.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  several 
of  her  statements.  She  says  the  majority  of  college 
women  are  school-teachers,  and  mentions  that  68  per 
rent,  of  the  California  branch  of  the  A.C.  .\.  are  thus 
engaged.  In  the  whole  number  of  Vaiisar  graduate 
inchidiag  all  those  leoorded  as  having  taught  in  say 
way  for  one  year  or  more,  I  find  only  37.R  f>er  cent. 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact,  which  1  have  seen 
Htated,  that  p-aduates  of  a  coeducatioBa]  OOllSge,  Qlf 
which  the  California  branch  eontiiin.-*  many,  are  more 
likely  toenpage  in  a  gainful  occupatum  than  the  grad- 
uates of  a  woman's  college.  But  another  reason  may  be  . 
that  the  A.  C.  A.  draws  its  mennbecship  more  largely 
from  teachers  than  from  any  other  class.  In  the  multi- 
plicity of  societies  and  clubs  of  the  present  day  women 
are  obliged  t»  make  a  selectimi.  and  perhaps  the  A.  C.  A. 
may  appeal  more  strongly  to  teaelHR  than  ta  domestie 
women,  especially  when  the  latter  live  in  tewna  lemols 
from  the  great  centers. 

Htea  Shinn  finds  only  thirty-four  physicians  in  the 
A.  C.  A.,  and  very  few  ^'raduate.s  encased  in  other  pro- 
fessions or  in  business.  In  this  I  think  either  the  facts 
most  be  wasting,  or  that  the  A.  C.  A.  most  contain  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  teachers.  In  the  roll  of 
Vassar  alunnue,  which  contains  lees  than  60  per  cent, 
as  many  names  as  the  A.  C  A.,  I  feand  twenty-five  phyai- 
cian.",  and  wa?  f;urpri-;.'d  to  find  the  number  so  small. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  forty-two  in  the  A.  C.  A^  if 
it  oontaina  the  proportioB  that  even  one  womaa's  college 
shows. 

The  register  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  giving,  as  it  does, 
manly  the  addrassosand  advaaesd  dagtess  of  its  nsoK ' 
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iMra,  ftaralabM  hot  lltti*  bHtt  of  tii«tr  occnpatioiu,  elM 

I  think  Misd  Shinn  would  have  discovered  more  variety. 
In  the  roll  of  Vaasar  alonuue  I  find  fortj-seven  literary 
worksn  (inehriiiiK  tdtbon,  cditan,  and  jonrmliitai), 
tfixtof-n  toacher.-^  of  art.-*,  twelve  writer!*  of  wientific 
papers  (aome  of  them  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
AimrieaX  ^  libfarisM;  of  arttataaBd  fariBm,  tm 
each;  of  chemist^  and  missionarie!*,  four  each;  of  as*- 
trontnners,  dictionarjr  editors,  and  secretaries,  three 
«ieb;  of  wgaiiMt,  natlwiBstfeal  ewiiNrtecB,  and  boada 
of  collie  !5ettlement<,  two  each.  There  are  also  nine- 
teeo  pnrauits  that  engage  one  member  ench.  Among 
tlw  KwibMi  fodowiiiK  a  imiqiM  oeeopatioB  an  a  major 
in  the  Salvation  Army  of  London,  a  treasurer  of  a  lum- 
ber company,  a  manager  of  a  manufacturing  business, 
m  manager  of  a  newspaper,  a  bank  director,  and  a 
fluperintendent  of  cooking.  There  i.s  also  a  lawyer  in 
practice,  which  I  did  not  know  when  the  « Forum* 
article  was  written. 

While  this  record  presents  a  cheerful  variety,  I  am 
nevertheless  inclined  to  indorse  Miss  Shinn's  statement 
that  •  the  present  type  of  college  woman  is  conserva- 
tive, retiring,  and  more  apt  to  disappoint  expectation 
by  differing  too  little  rather  than  too  much  from  other 
respectable,  conventional  folk— exactly  an  college  men 
doJi  I  indorse  this  statement,  because  I  find  that  ia  the 
whole  roll  of  Vassar  alumns  over  seventy-five  per  cent, 
are  engaged  in  matrimony  or  teaching— two  time-hon- 
ored ]irofe«Mona  wliieli  oertaii^j  conld  ba  foUowed  iqr 
irom«B  wbo  bid  tanwe  neefved  ^  depM  «f  JLhi, 
however  much  that  degree  may  fit  its  reoipiatto  fbrtb* 
better  porrait  of  theee  two  callings.^ 

Anotiiorreaioiithat  makeo  me  agree  witb  HuaShiiiii 
that  college  women  are  conaors-ative  and  retiring  is  the 
large  nnmber  of  alumna  who  have  taken  postgraduate 
degrees,  la  the  Vainr  ^  I  tnd  that  sbcty-f oar  bsTe 
taken  advanced  degrees,  and  that  twenty-two  are  study- 
ing with  that  end  in  view.  This  may  seem  a  grotifying 
eridenee  of  ecboburly  ability,  and  fat  one  eeaM  it  is.  On 
-   the  other  hand,  it  does  not  indicate  a  capacity  for  initia- 
tive, for  independent  action.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  dellgbtfol  to  a  pareon  of  eebolarl  j  taatea  ttum 
to  go  on  acquiring  knowledge  indefinitely;  but  such  a 
course  often  tends  to  personal  gratification  rather  than 
to  fbe  boneit  ef  the  world.  Nearly  all  these  A.  H/i  and 
Ph.  D.'s  will  fnlliiw  the  profession  of  ti-aching,  a  pro- 
fession that  already  contains  an  excess  of  women.  The 
qoality  of  miad  or  obanwtar  fliat  inpala  a  graduate  to 
strike  out  into  new  paths  seems  to  me  superior  to  that 
which  simply  urges  one  to  cuntinae  a  little  farther  in 
the  well-trodden  way. 
/         All  this  is  prfiliminary  to  the  vital  question.  Do  col- 
l      lege  women  marry  ?  Every  candid  observer  must  agree 
,     with  Miss  Shinn  that  college  women  many  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  and  most  observers  will  agree  with 
I     her  that  the  marriage  rate  is  lower  among  them  than 
i     among  women  in  general.  Miss  Shinn  bases  her  final 
statements  on  the  matrimonial  condition  of  women  of 
j  ,  forty  years  and  over.  She  finds  that  of  the  gradnatas 
I  '  |M8t  that  afe  56,9  per  cent  of  thoaa  from  ooednea- 

I  At  the  i>rts<-nt  tinx-,  iiictuiliii^  all  Va»iuir  atuinOfl!,  I  flndthtt 
«»vciify  lh>'  ]ii  r  ccuf.  alumt  i^nnally  <)iVHU>cl  between  the  t«0 
mciii'^itiotis  :  i>ut  after*  U|i«">rtwrii(y-flT»]rtaiBflrnB{ndui- 
I  tiiiil  .lU.iit  Kixty-thrw  pur  cvnt.  eofoUcil ssniatiiHii,  and 
only  kbout  f  Iglitten  per  eeat.  as  tcsclun. 


tional  oolleges,  and  51.8  per  eeni  of  those  from  leparato 

colleges,  have  matrii  il 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  ■  Forum  •  article,  until  a  whole 
general  of  eoUego  woumo  shall  have  reached  a  good 
old  age  and  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  other  than  tentative  matrimonial  sta- 
tistics. Host  of  the  Vassar  gradnatoa  are  not  yet  dead, 
and  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  The  four  earliest 
Vassar  classes  have  passed  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, and  «•  tiiem  I  rested  ny  emwhiBion.  Of  tbesa 
classes  »ixty-one  of  the  ninety-seven  membens,  or  about 
63  per  cent.,  have  married.  1  concluded,  therefore,  that 
a  oollsfe  woman's  chances  of  marriage  are  not  tprite 
two  to  one.  I  made  allowance  for  the  fact,  however, 
that  her  opportunities  increase  with  age,  and  that  when 
we  are  able  to  compute  the  percentagsa  for  eh ISSS  that 
have  pa.«^cH  thi>ir  fiftieth  annivstsaiy  WO  may  flod  a 
larger  number  of  matrons. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  I  read  Miss  Shinn's 
article  to  make  forty  years  the  limit  of  hope  for  maiden 
graduates.  lieckoning  on  that  basis,  the  eleven  earliest 
Vsssar  classes— those  from  '67  to  77  inclusive— show 
a  proportion  of  53.5  per  cent,  married,  a  rate  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  51.8  per  cent,  record  for  woman's  colleges 
aa  danra  by  tbe  A.  C.  A.  If  the  marriage  rate  for  Vas- 
sar women  jumps  from  53.5  per  cent,  at  forty  years  to 
about  63  per  cent  at  forty-seven  years,  everybody  ought 
certainly  to  feel  encouraged. 

liiM  Shinn  maksa  one  strikiag  statement,  which  I 
thlflk  she  did  not  intend  to  be  token  ittBrally.  She  says 
that  « there  ia  no  station  in  life  (save  that  of  a  nun)  so 
inimical  to  marriage  aa  that  of  resident  teacher  in  a 
girls'  seboolji  It  is  troe  that  teaeben  in  girV  schools 
are  not  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  marriageable 
men  during  term  time;  but  many  of  these  teachers  have 
hones  of  their  own,  sad  sooial  opportanities  during  at 
leaf>l  a  quarter  of  the  year.  Of  the  two  classes  of  school 
work,  1  should  say  that  that  in  the  public  schools,  eepe- 
eidly  ia  the  Bast,  wonM  be  mora  likely  to  be  inimieal 
to  marriage  than  that  in  private  schools.  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  speaking  from  the  New  York  point  of 
vleiw,  and  lbs.  Alice  Fkeemaa  Pafaner,  speddng  fnn 
that  of  Boston,  have  publicly  asserted  within  a  year— to 
our  shame  be  it  spoken— that  we  do  not  accord  social 
positioa  to  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

I  tried  to  find  some  Va.ssar  statiritics  that  would 
throw  light  on  this  isubject,  but  wan  only  partly  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  821  members  in  the  classes  from  "67  to 
'89  inclusive  fl  omit  the  later  classes  because  the  records 
are  lesss  complete),  I  find  that  are  recorded  aa  hav- 
ing taught.  Of  these  108  are  married  and  211  are  VB* 
married.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  teaching  as  an 
occupation  is  unfriendly  to  marriage;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  married  graduates  neglect  to 
state  the  fact  that  they  have  ever  taught,  and  that 
many  of  the  now  unmarried  teachers  will  ultimately 
marry,  the  disproportion  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  ap- 
pears. I  made  no  attempt  to  separate  public  from  pri> 
vsto  school  work  or  from  college  tnatraetioa,  beeanse  I 
found  many  teachers  bad  besfB  snocesslvaly  aBgaced  ui 
all  tiiree  Unda. 

In  addition  to  the  w!m  suggestions  thnt  Ifiss  Shinn 
makes  about  the  reasons  why  more  college  women  do 
not  marry,  I  should  liko  to  mention  <me  other,  which 
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wonld  influence  women  without  fortune,  and  that  is  the 
bread-and-butter  problem.  Most  gradoatM  who  must 
immediately  earn  money  go  to  teaehint^.  While  there 
is  undoubt«dl7  a  very  respectable  minority  of  college 
vomen  who  teach  beeaoie  they  like  it|  it  ia  probab^ 
ufe  to  My  that  more  tim  half  of  tiioe*  ihmr  engaged 
feel  the  nfcd  nf  some  gainful  occupation. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  wage-earning  power  of 
college  women  are  not  yet  aTailable;  bat  from  ny  own 
oliscrvation  I  should  say  that  .salaries  rangt^  from  $500 
a  year  in  the  public  schools  to  |2500  a  year  in  a  college 
profeaaonhip.  There  are  many  inatanoea  where  the 
heads  of  private  .^chmils  in  lar^c  cities  earn  much  more 
than  the  latter  figure,  but  the  success  of  schools  of  that 
aort  depends  vpon  the  alrility  of  the  principal  as  a  boai- 

ness  mana<:er  rathiT  than  upon  hrr  qualifications  &»  a 
teacher.  As  a  guess,  1  should  say  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  donnia  teacher  wonld  he  below  rather  than  above 

$1000  a  year.  Thi>  may  soem  a  small  lOm  to  many  pyes, 
but  it  is  sutiicient  to  support  a  single  woman  of  simple 
and  scholarly  taatea.  There  are  nMMy  prof  eBsai%  elaigy- 
men,  and  other  graduates  of  men'.-<  rolI<'[r»-^<  wheiaala> 
riea  are  not  much  more  than  twice  that  amount.  Kraeh 
a  wmnaa  marrieB  sneh  a  nua  she  losaa  all  her  own  aalaiy 
without  adding  to  hl%  and  who  Is  to  proride  for  tiiie 
growing  family? 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  affecting  all  claaaea  of  so- 
ciety. In  many  branches  of  work,  such  a.i  t>'yio-Retting, 
stenography,  certain  clerkahip.s  etc.,  women  are  now 
paid  as  much  as  men.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
girl  earning  $60  a  month  resijcne^i  her  position  in  order 
to  marry  a  man  whose  salary  was  $40  a  month;  but 
sneh  instances  of  devotion  are  rare.  It  ia  not  college 
women  alone^  bnt  women  throughout  the  country,  who 
are  yearly  leoUng  lesa  and  less  npon  marriage  as  a 


means  of  support.  I  do  not  say  thai  the  majority  of 
marriages  in  the  past  have  been  mercenary,  but  aa 
women  increase  in  financial  independence  the  time  may 
come  when  cootncts  «f  that  sort  nay  ha  elimiaatad 
altogether. 

I  woaU  Hke  to  bear  testimony  to  tha  canftdnsss  of 

Miss  Shinn's  investigations  and  the  reaanaUSMSsof  her 
conclusions.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  Hk»  vspeatfaif 
what  I  said  In  tiie  eFomn  t  ahont  the  ImposribiKty  <^ 

writing  the  histor\'  of  a  living  institution,  especially  of 
one  so  young  as  a  woman's  college.  Hie  most  that  any 
stetlstleian  can  do  in  to  throw  side-llghta  on  Aa  sal^ 
jeet;  yet  these  lldai4ight8  are  very  welcome,  espeeially 
when  they  come  tnm  variona  points  of  visw. 

One  thini;  is  eertain:  no  amount  of  dlseoamging  mar- 
riage percentages  ia  going  to  deter  the  mo<icrr.  pirl  fruni 
going  to  college.  Smith,  Weliesley,  Vasaar,  and  i^ryn 
Hawr  have  this  year,  in  round  numbers,  2G00  stadenta. 
Their  doors  are  filled  to  bursting,  but  the  presMire  keeps 
increasing.  I  am  afraid  the  attitude  of  the  modem  eel- 

lege  yonlh  and  flttldeii  my  gat  to  ha  that  ia  tha  pandy 
of  the  oU  song: 

"Tim  I  won't  marry  yoo,  roy  pretty  maid*" 
"Nobody  aske<l  you,  sir."  she  said. 

But  whatever  the  result,  the  fact  is  fixed.  Woman, 
having  oncataatsdof  thefhdtof  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
will  not  be  content  to  renounce  it.  The  old  universi- 
tiee  are  everywhere  recognizing  this  demand,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  doeo  not  now  provide  an  annex 
or  postgraduate  opportunities  for  the  sex  that  a  few 
decadra  ago  was  thought  incapable  of  mastering  mathe- 
matios  mora  ahahuui  than  the  rule  of  three,  or  accom- 
plishmenta  more  difficult  than  that  of  embroideriiig 
mourning  piecee  on  satin. 

AwMss  Jr.  ilikilL 


®  IN  LIGHTER  VEIN  d 


The  airl  In  Yellow. 

{A  «OU»K-»Tri>V.> 

•  'TIRED?  Yes,  and  sleepy.  This  sort  of  thing  bores 
me  unspeakably  after  daybreak.  Screen  me,  dear 
boy,  while  I  yawn.  She 'a  dancing  still.  Hang  it!  I  try  to 
be  at  the  studio  by  ton;  she  sleeps  till  eleven— twelve- 
breakfasts  in  bed,  you  know.  Thanks.  Awfully  glad 
you  like  her.  Clever  woman?  Yes.  Fascinating?  Yes. 
Sjynpathetie?  Bftn,  yea.  Diplomatic?  Oh,  decidedly. 
Heigh-ho! 

•Do yon  see  that  long-necked  yellow  thing  hnding  it 
over  the  brie-A-brae  on  the  cabinet  over  theia?  Won- 
derful color,  yellow,— dominating,  egotistlOi  tyranni- 
cal! Jove!  how  it  cries  down  and  snuffa  out  the  tender 
heaa^  of  all  cool  tints  and  shades!  Did  nt  yon  ever 
natieait?  \yhy.  just  look  at  that  exquisite  Dresden,  that 
psie,  beautiful  stuff— what  d'  you  call  it?— paralysed, 
simply  paralyxed,  hy  that  long>ttecked  thingi  By  the 


same  token,  all  pink-and-white  women,  the  pearl  and 
Hlac-ahaded  (the  truly  feminine  and  clinging  type),  and 
all  with  iron  in  their  blood  (the  red-haired,  you  know— 
and,  by  Jove!  there  'aaothing  like  them  for  sport),  should 
avoid  yellow,  ordinarily,  aa  they  would  a  yellow  flag 
hanging  out  of  a  window.  To  the  brunette  it  is  a  power- 
ful ally. 

•  You  renumber  the  first  time  I  went  to  Maryland  ? 
The  day  after  I  got  there— Sunday  afternoon  it  waa — 
Phil  took  me  to  make  a  call  in  the  country.  What  a 
plaoeforaflirtotion!  (I '11  take  you  down  sons  tine^  and 
iatrodnce  yon  to  the  girls.)  Well,  there  waa  a  gwden 
full  of  nooks,  and  there  was  a  wharf  you  could  get  under 
in  a  rowboat  at  low  tide»— nice  and  cool  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  with  a  crab-line  and  a  girl,  I  can  tell  you!— and 
there  were  a  lot  of  straw-stacks  and  hammocks.  I  got 
to  know  it  all  pretfy  well  afterward.  Now  I  Uve  over  ito 
poeeibiUtiee  in  my  dreams. 
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•  When  we  drove  up  there  were  foar  girls  on  the 
piaxza.  Phil  took  the  one  be  was  nuhtog  <  bnggj-ridin^ 
as  they  call  it,  and  left  th^  others  to  me.  These  were 
ali  red  and  gold  blondes,  as  pretty  and  dainty  as  bisque, 
Md  Uttf  grotqwd  together  u  harmoniously  against  the 
lands  '"!''^  n-^  shepherd e.isps  on  a  fan.  I  was  delighted 
—you  knuw  my  peculiar  senaitivenefis  to  color.  The 
nd^lttind  one  (the  lavey  one)  vora  gnyidi  ek^^bhie; 
the  blondest  one  (the  tender  one)  wore  pink— the  color 
of  her  cheeks;  the  pturple-ehadowed  one  (the  flirtatious 
one)  wore  white  with  HIae  ribbon*.  They  were  ehnrm- 

<  I  sat  where  I  could  drink  in  their  beauty,  and  we  got 
nIoBg  well  enough;  bnt  yoa  know  wbat  it  ie  to  talk  to 
three  girls  at  once.  After  a  while  I  set  to  work  to 
echeme  to  get  one  of  them— any  one  of  them— off  some- 
where, anywhere,  when  nddenty  I  was  intempted  by 
a  step  and  a  rustle  in  the  doorway  behind  me.  and  at  the 
nme  time  I  reeeiTed  an  impreorionof  discord  throngh  the 
teilofrayeye.  Itoraed aboattofaeeaUaieof yellow. 
After  a  moment  I  realized  that  I  was  being  spoken  to. 
I  graced  a  little  hand  and  stammerad  something.  I  was 
dazed  as  if  by  a  blast  of  trumpets  while  listening  to 
piano-music. 

•  It  was  a  girl— a  girl  in  yellow.  I 'd  met  her  before, 
but  I  *d  forgotten  her.  At  church  that  morning,  where 
I 'd  met  them  all  for  the  first  time,  she  had  won  aome* 
thing  dark,  and  had  been  as  insi^ificant  amonp  the 
other.s  as  a  sprig  of  mignonette  in  a  basket  of  roses. 
I  had  n't  given  her  a  second  thought.  After  church 
when  Phil  and  I  and  some  other  fellows  hung  on  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon  to  get  a  liist  word  with  the  other  girls, 
this  girl  sat  by  the  driver,  neglected,  and  biting  her  lip. 
I  recalled  it  dimly.  If  I  had  thought  about  her  at  all,  I 
had  thuugbt  her  shy.  It  was  a  mistake:  a  shy  woman 
does  not  wear  yellow. 

«  Was  she  pretty,  thi.s  girl  in  yellow  ?  No ;  but  she  could 
wear  yellow,  she  was  of  one  of  the  few  types  who  can 
wear  yollow-Mlark-ha{red,8epia-eyed.eil^ii4cfi  tinted. 
To  the  others  it  \ra.'«  fatil.  .\s  .i^he  pau.sed  a  moment  in 
the  doorway  I  offered  her  my  chair.  I  assure  yoa  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  proteotiBg  the  weak  as  well  as  from  the 
8rti.-<tic  in.stinct.  She  refused,  and  bore  down  nn  her  ri- 
vals. She  aat  herself  among  them;  I  turned  away  my  head. 
My  happiness  in  then  was  gone  forever. 

•  Which  wa.s  it,  chance  or  design?  Ahem!  As  ynxs 
have  said,  she  is  a  clever  woman.  Bat»  Himmd  !  it  was 
rough  on  the  otb«r  girls.  Ther  were  nice  girb,  and 
they'd  Vicen  a  lon^;  time  fixinfj  ui),  ^we 'd  told  them  we 
were  coming,  and,  you  know,  men  are  awfully  scarce 
down  there,— and  it  was  a  breach  of  hospitality,  for  they 
were  her  guests  and  cousins.  And  though  they  were 
pretty,  and  she  was  not,  she  bad  not  been  bom  to  blosh 
unseen;  she  knew  how  to  make  the  moat  of  her  advan- 
tages,—or  of  others*  disadvantages,  which  amount.-^  to  the 
same  thing.— and  she  divined  that  it  was  a  disadvantage 
iu>t  to  be  able  to  wear  yellow.  See? 

•  She  pat  her  arni  aramd  the  sky-blue  waist,  and 
leaned  her  cheek  upon  the  pale-pink  shoulder— ha!  ha! 
I  wish  you 'd  seen  her.  It  was  fine.  She  chattered  like  a 
bird;  and  a.s  she  grew  gayer  and  gayer  the  otban  grew 
awkward  and  silent.  Yi>n  h;ive  observed  how  n  woman's 
gaiety  is  at  once  the  cause  and  etfect  of  the  diacomfit- 
nraofarival?  Well,it«asadreiM.  Th«  others— poor 


things!- only  half  knew  what  ailed  them.  Upon  my 
word.  I  didn't  mean  to  g»  baek  on  them-I  did  a^ in. 
deed;  but  my  nerves  were  unstmnp  as  by  the  sharpening 
of  a  knife— I  can't  help  my  nature,  can  I  ?  And,  oh,  my 
dear  boy,  the  horror  of  p4nk  eheehn  and  yalloir!  And 
red  hair  and  yellow!  And,  oh,  the  horror  of  my  purple- 
shadowed  girl— she  had  gone  drab  with  red  points!  So 
It  waa  alt  up  with  iiieni.  They  wan  dear  tin^  are 
unmarried  still.  As  I  have  aaid,  that  is  a  flne  place  for  a 
flirtation. 

■Bnt  ydlow  itaelf  has  tiie  dominating  personality  of 

.some  people;  it  holds  its  own  in  ^pite  of  the  — of  every- 
thing. It  destroys,  but  it  fills  ail  aching  voids;  it  kills, 
bnt  it  nukes  one  forget  the  dying  agonies  of  its  victims. 
It  is  a  powerful  bait  to  the  eye;  you  cannot  escape  it; 
if  yoa  shut  yonr  eyes  it  crawls  np  under  the  lashes. 
After  a  Htde  i^la  I  found  that  it  paled  hannonioosly 
into  an  ivory  neck,  and  that,  as  the  coloring  of  a  dahlia,  it 
lay  richly  on  dark  hair.  And  the  girl  in  yellow  had  most 
speaking  eyee.  And  she  waa  witty,  and  sympathetic, 
and  a  little  disdainful,  and  altogether  charming— when 
yoa  knew  her— when  you  had  a  chance  to  know  her. 
The  others  had  kept  me  from  her  in  the  morning.  They 
had  eclipsed  her  then;  but  like  the  moon,  she  also  could 
eclipse.  They  tried  to  rally,  but  in  vain.  I  thanked  them 
in  my  heart  when  they  got  np  at  last  and  left  me  with 
iny  girl  in  yellow. 

•  Well,  so  much  for  the  beginning,  and.  a.'^  you  know, 
e'est  U  premier  pas  qui  coHte.  The  rest  was  plain  sail- 
ing. I  remember  that  after  the  other  girls  had  slunk 
away,  we  aat  on  the  jn'azza  awhile  and  talked  theology 
— tkit  is,  we  criticized  the  sermon  of  the  morning. 
After  that  we  walked  on  the  lawn  and  discussed  society'. 
Then  we  wandered  in  the  garden  and  talked  poetrj*— 
and,  Jove!  that  yellow  gown  was  gorgeous  in  the  sunset 
agahwt  the  bnshaa.  nan  we  aat  on  a  bench  and  talked 
abont  love.  Then— then— let  me  fsee— we  retired  to  an 
arbor  and  kept  on  in  the  aame  strain— with  personal  ref- 
erenoea.  Thai,  ahl  then  we  went  I  doi^  know  where,  bnt 
I  know  there  was  a  hammock,  and  I  think  there  wa.'s  a 
moon,  and  1  dimly  remember  that  the  supper-bell  rang, 
bnt  that  she  said  she  was  n't  hungry,  nnd— and  we  did  nt 
talk  at  all. 

•  I  have  seen  her  in  every  color  of  the  rainbow  since, 
sepsrately  and  nil  together.  Three  months  later  it  waa 

white  — .-^atin.  train.  v»-il,  orange-blossoms,  and  a  diamond 
son- the  gift  of  the  groom.  Jove!  alie  was  as  cool  as  a 
encumber,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  like  fan.  To- 
night  it  is  purple- purple  means  t  miore  Ah!  my  dear 
boy,  excuse  me— yes,  my  dear;  I 'm  coming." 

A'aante  A.  Cox, 

Cmrna  ia  idmply  intenaity  of  faealty. 

?y\nE  the  rod  and  the  chiM  both,  and  nalthar  one 

will  be  spoiled. 

Consciousness  is  the  window  through  which  we  see 
God. 

M  atter  is  a  condensation  of  mind  into  visible  shape, 

as  water  is  of  invisible  gases. 

The  one  who  achieves,  creates,  builds,  is  the  true 
worktagnaa,  not  the  one  who  does  tiie  routine  labor. 

JNeterd  Lew  Damson. 
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The  Poor  Poet's  Luttaby. 

Th^  cupbuiitrd  '«  bare,  tny  child;  oh,  buy, 

Buy  low; 
I  hear  the  wolfie's  hnagry  cr;— 
Bqr  loir. 
So  ^  to  sleep,  my  pt^tj  one, 
While  father  takes  his  inky 
And  liutits  a  little  liimny-bun 
For  bsb>-'s  breakfast.  Bay  low,  boy, 
Bay  low! 

Th«n»  little  one,  don't  cxf;  oh.  biqr. 
Buy  low; 

Good  wood  and  coal  eoino  veiy  h^;h~- 

Bny  low. 

Your  father 's  f^ot  an  old  «  sheepskin  ■ 
To  wrap  h\A  liarlin^c  baby  in. 
But  theru  'li  m  coal  in  biaay-bin 
Tto  cook  the  bunny-bun.  Oh,  hay. 
Buy  low! 

So  father  '11  write  a  rhyme,  or  try,— 

Buy  low,— 
VUeh  aono  kind  editorwUI  b<qr» 

Boy  low; 

Aad  then  he  'II  talio  tho  monoy-oiDII 
To  catch  the  littk  bunny-bun 
And  buy  a  tiny  tunny-ton 
Of  coal  to  cook  it  with.  Oh,  buy, 
Bay  low! 

Joioi  A  Aalqr. 

Hep  INaiplie. 

When  Dora's  (lirapl*'.-*  '-oini^  and  go, 
I  watch  them,  torn  'twixi  bliss  and  woe 

(For  at  her  feet  1  long  have  Mt  ma), 
Their  fitful  charm  diatracta  me  ao; 
Baeanae,  dasl  I  aaver  know 

Whether  aha  'a  langbtng  wUb  «r  at  ma! 


Rules  for  Prayer. 

^KHoM   rill    ^I'VMsH  «r  MAM  l.L  IJEL  TALACIU.) 

Before  you  venture  on  the  main, 
Pkay  omoa  yon  nay  ntnn  ac^iB. 

Before  yoa  iato  batlla  go, 

Fi»y  tirioa  yo«  may  aaaapa  the  foo. 

But  ere  yon  tak^-  a  wife— ftfnlii'! 

Your  prayers  should  nut  Im-  less  than  thrce- 

QuxrU$  Love  Benjamin. 


Ir  la  plaaaaat  to  be  ealled  a  man  «v«B  hy  ft  «mll  Imij. 

Hfai'ty  is  n't  ov.m  tddft  iasf*  in  the  caaa  of  tba 

girl  with  freckles. 

Thekb  nndonhtedty  an  thoae  who  boild  better  than 
they  know,  but,  anfortanata^,  wa  camwt  gtt  tiiMtt  U» 
boiid 


Many  people  are  incapable  of  loviogv 
many  othei^  whu  on^hi  to  be. 

LovK  has  unquestionably  accomplished  much  for 
KooJ.  but  np  to  data  it  haa  not  dialed  any  laapaid'a 

»putt». 

Most  men  are  either  far-sighted  or  near-sighted. 
Before  marriage  they  see  good  qualities  that  their 
iwaetbearts  don't  poawaa,  mm  altar  maniage  they  dont 
aae  tiia  good  qualitiaa  that  lhair  «i?«a  do ; 

BSAtnrr  coven  a  mattitnde  of  rina. 


It  requires  the  effort  of  your  life  to  forgive  the  per- 
yon  have  wtoagad. 


E\  K.v  if  \ve  cannot  give  forth  ray;'  nf  sunshine,  it  is 
not  neceeeary  for  us  to  go  oat  of  the  way  to  cast 


Fodder  corn  slan'in'  in  <le  inrner  er  de  fence. 
An'  de  yailer  moon  er-shinin'  frough  de  trees; 

lEatydid  er-singin'  ter  'ia  honey  in  de  du^k, 
hat  da  bollyhoeka  er-awingin'  in  d«  bracii*. 

Come  on,  you  ilarkies,  fer  de  moon  i«  briglit; 

Come  on,  you  liarkiea,  come  alung! 
Come  on,  you  darkie.-^,  fer  lie  shuckin'  ter-night; 
-  Shuck  along!   Shuck  alung! 

E«ep  er^hakin'  an'  er^ahockin';  don't  ytr  year  de 
fiddle  any, 

RbiK-k  along!    f^nck  alon^:! 
WhippcrwilU  er-callin'  fer  de  bat  ter  ke«p  away; 
Sknek  alongi  Shack  alooffl 

Crooked  ear  fer  stealin',  so  de  ote  folka  81^; 

Shock  along!  Shack  along! 
Shinty  ear  far  faonbla^  ao  da  oto  folka  say; 

Sfanek  alongt  Shack  alongl 

Taller  ear  fer  monpy,  an'  de  red  aar  far  tore— 

An'  my  Angelina  gut  it! 
Come,  my  little  turtle-dove, 

^nck  along!  Shock  along! 

William  UUeUtt. 


Sins  are  hanM  down  from  father  to  aoa,  bat  dabta 

go  the  other  way. 

Ir  makas  a  diffarence  not  only  whoaa  ox  ia  gored, 
bat  wboaa  ox  doea  the  goring. 


A  VOHAN  never  raaliaeB  bow  clnnqr  a 
•flar  aba  baa  mairied  him. 


HtiRACK  Grefi.f.y  lived  too  soon;  nowailays  when  a 
man  can't  write  hits  name  l^bly  he  buys  a  rubber 


'  A  MAN  will  n  .t  pc  rapire  as  moch  over  a  week's  hay- 
'ing  as  he  will  in  Uying  to  raiae  a  car  window  to  oblige 
i  a  pretty  girL 

Don't  be  too  intimate  with  tim  inn  who  dMkwbftada 
with  you  expecting  to  find  a  dolla. ' .  Ui  \gBA  when  he 

ietti  ^o. 

It  may  not  be  polite  lo  count  the  change  when  a 
friend  obligej^  you  in  ctianging  a  biii.  but  it  i^  jnat  aa 
well  to  do  it  if  you  want  your  cash  to  balance. 

Man  wants  bat  little  here  below,  bat  he  is  n't  willing 
to  pay  eaah  for  it. 

Barrjf  lni»f  Btirtm. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  is  to  the  world  of  young  folks  what  The  Century  is  In  the  field 
of  general  literature.  The  best  in  art,  facts  about  the  latest  inventions  and  dis- 
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THE  OLD  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

wnu  ncTURGs  by  a.  castaione. 

TIIEreviviilof  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens  success  in  the  contest  with  Cronus  for  the 

by  an  internationn]  athletic  meeting  dur-  80v(»roigTity  of  heaven -—a  myth  which  seems 

ing  the  present  month  lends  a  timely  inter-  to  point  to  a  l'ela«gic  origin  of  the  games, 

est  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  historic  The  Acheans  coveted  the  honor  for  their 

contests  which  will  thus  be  celebrated.  hero  Atreus,  and  Strabo  for  the  .Rolians. 

In  the  ancient  district  of  EIls^  in  western  More  widely  credited  was  the  belief  that  the 

Peloponnesus,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  games  were  established  by  the  Cretan  Hercii> 

the  valley  r  ih  Alphtnis  widens  into  a  well-  les*  who  in  play  ehalleiiged  his  brothers  to 

Etectedplain,where  the  larger  river  is  joined  run  a  race,  and  to  crown  the  victor  with  a 
a  smaller,  the  Cladeus.  Mount  Cronion  branch  of  wild  olive.  To  the  interest  of  the 
to  off  the  cold  winda  from  the  north«  and  Dorians  was  the  myth  of  Apollo  ontaran- 
the  Mes.'^enian  hills  temper  the  hot  Masts  from  ning  Ik'rnifs  and  Arcs.  I*ut  such  myth.^  do 
the  south,  while  the  open  country  to  the  west  not  necessarily  imply  a  renioic  antiquity  for 
admits  freely  the  gentle  zephyrs  from  the  the  events  to  which  they  ^ive  a  poetic  color- 
sea.  In  this  fertile  valley,  where  flourished  ing.  It  is  more  to  the  point  that  Homer  de- 
splendid  si)ecinienFi  of  trees,  vines,  flax,  and  scribes  several  of  the  conti-sts  represented 
flowers,  praised  by  an  Athenian  orator  as  the  afterward  in  the  great  national  games,  and 
most  Wntiful  eonntiy  of  Greece,  was  situ-  that  some  of  them  may  even  be  found  in 
atu'l  nlwnpia.  Such  a  spot  naturally  attracted  K»^yptian  wall-j)aintings  of  the  seoond  and 
the  attention  of  wandering  tribes  in  early  third  millennium  before  Christ, 
days.  I'elasgians,  Phenicians,  lonians,  Do-  It  was  as  revivals  of  ancient  practice  that 
nans,  /l^tolians,  Acheans,  settled  there,  and  the  games  were  admitted  at  Ulympb.  As  they 
established  shrines  for  the  worship  of  their  were  « remembered,"  they  were  incorporated 
protecting  gods.  In  this  secluded  and  sacred  in  the  festival,  iiuch  a  revival  took  place  in  the 
valley  various  cults  flourished  side  by  side,  as  ninth  century  b.  c,  under  the  combined  influ- 
did  the  (Jreek  olive  and  the  Egyptian  palm,  ence  of  Iphitus  of  Klis,  Lycurj^ns  of  Sparta, 
Elach  tribe  wished  for  it.self  the  credit  of  and  Cleosthenes  of  I'isa.  Not  long  afterward 
having  established  the  festival  which  drew  the  records  of  Olympic  victories  were  cher- 
toOlympia  the  strength,  beauty,  and  intelli-  ished  so  carefully  that  the  mnning  of  the 
<:;('nce  of  all  f  Jreece.  Some  elrnmed  that  Zeus  foot-race  by  ("orn'lius,  in  TTO  n.  r.,  came  to 
established  the  festival  to  commemorate  his  be  considered  by  many  ancient  writers  the 
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beginning  of  history;  and  the  measurement 
of  time  by  the  quadrennial  Olympiads,  favored 
by  Greek  historians  and  officially  sanctioned 
by  Roman  emperors,  has  survived  in  the  writ- 
ings of  classical  archaeologists  to  the  present 
day. 

The  time  for  the  Olympic  festival,  like  the 
Christian  Blaster,  was  dependent  upon  the 
moon.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, the  festival  was  held  when  the  moon 
was  nearest  the  summer  solstice,  at  the  end 
of  .lune  or  the  beginning  of  July.  With  the 
first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  begjin  the 
Hieromenia,  or  sacred  month,  during  which  a 
sacred  truce  prevailed.  Hostilities  were  su.*?- 
pended,  and  no  armed  soldier  could  enter  the 
territory  of  Elis,  and  no  assault  could  be  made 
upon  a  pilgrim,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy 
fine  and  excommunication  from  the  temples, 
games,  and  sacrifices. 

When  the  precise  day  for  the  beginning 
of  the  festival  was  determined,  peace-heralds 
were  despatched  months  in  advance  to  all  the 
cities  of  (Jreece.  One  went  northward  as  far 
as  the  Propontis  and  the  Hlack  Sea;  a  second 
eastward  to  the  islands,  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  Egyi)t,  and  to  Syria;  and  a  third 
westward  to  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
southern  Italy,  (Jaul,  and  Spain.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  gigantic  task  it  was  neces- 


sary for  them  to  appoint  delegates  to  notify 
the  smaller  or  more  distant  towTis.  It  was 
important,  however,  that  all  (Ireek  cities 
should  receive  an  official  announcement  of  the 
great  festival.  For  the  heralds  them.se Ives 
the  journey  was  no  unpleasant  one :  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Olympian  Zeus  everpvhere 
awaited  their  coming,  and  were  ready  to  en- 
tertain them.  In  turn  wealthy  or  influential 
persons  from  various  quarters  of  the  Greek 
world  were  designated  as  public  guests. 
When  they  came  to  Olympia  they  received 
important  privileges,  were  lodged  and  feasted 
at  public  expense,  and  were  given  the  seats 
of  honor  at  the  games.  All  classes,  however, 
flocked  to  Olympia,  some  in  vessels  from 
across  the  sea,  some  in  chariots  or  on  horse- 
back, while  others,  like  Socrates,  made  the 
long  journey  on  foot.  Those  who  were  not 
guests  of  honor  spread  their  many-colored 
tents  in  the  plain,  while  others  slept  under 
the  open  sky. 

How  many  such  pilgrims  there  were  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  estimate.  The  seats  of  the 
Stadium  would  have  pro\nded  for  some  forty 
thousand,  and,  though  only  men  were  ad- 
mitted, it  was  often  difficult  to  find  a  place. 
It  was  natural  that  so  large  and  varie<l  an 
assemblage  should  have  furnished  some  of  the 
features  of  a  great  fair  or  exposition.  Mer- 
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chants  found  a  ready  Rale  for  their  wares,  and 
there  were  side-shows  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  people.  Poets  recited 
their  latest  productions,  historians  read  their 
chronicles,  and  philosophers  discoursed  upon 
nature  and  the  unseen  world.  Such  a  gather- 
ing could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
strengthening  the  unity  of  a  people  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  ancient  world.  Here 
they  worshiped  a  common  divinity,  and  recog- 
nized in  one  another  members  of  the  »<ime 
race.  Hut  the  chief,  absorbing  interest  of  the 
festival  centered  in  the  athletic  games.  Lu- 
cian,  in  his  «.\nacharsis,)«  well  expresses  the 
passion  for  these  contests.  The  Sc\i:hian 
Anacharsis  expresses  his  surj)rise  that  the 
best  people  of  ( Ireece  could  divert  them.selves 
in  seeing  men  batter  each  other  with  blows, 
and  throw  each  other  to  the  ground,  and  even 
kill  each  other.  To  which  Solon  replies: 
«  Were  we  present  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian, 
or  Panathenaic  games,  you  would  see  in  what 
took  place  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  being  so 


keen  for  these  spectacles.  I  could  not,  on  my 
honor,  give  you  any  idea  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  seated  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  of  seeing  the  bravery  of  the 
athletes,  the  beauty  of  their  bodies,  their 
admirable  poses,  their  marvelous  agility, 
their  indefatigable  force,  their  daring,  their 
rivalry,  their  invincible  courage, 
their  incessant  efforts  for  vic- 
tory. I  am  sure  that  you  would 
shout  and  applaud,  and  not  cea.se 
to  shower  them  with  praise." 

For  many  years  the  contests 
consisted  only  of  foot-races,  until 
in  708  B.  r.  >^Testling  and  the  pen- 
tathlon were  introduced.  During 
the  seventh  century  the  «  memo- 
ries »  of  the  authorities  at  Olym- 
pia  seem  to  have  been  quickened, 
for  we  then  find  introduced  box- 
ing (G88  B.  c),  the  four-horse 
chariot-race  (680 
B.  c),   the  horse- 
races and  the  pan- 
cratium (048  R.  r.); 
also  the  following 
contests  for  boys: 
foot-racesand  wres- 
tling (G82  B.C.),  the 
pentathlon  (()2«  B. 
('.),and  boxing  (<)16 
B.  c).  These  heavy 
jp>j  ^       contests  mark  this 

century    as  one 
which  set  special 
value    upon  mus- 
cular force  and  endurance. 

In  the  sixth  century  were  introduced  the 
hoplitodromos,  or  warriors'  race  (i')20  B.  ('.), 
and  the  soon  abandoned  chariot-race  with 
mules  ('iOO  B.  c);  in  the  fifth,  the  races  for 
mares  (4iH)  B.  c.)  and  for  two-horse  chariots 
(40S  B.C.);  in  the  fourth,  the  contest  for 
heralds  and  trumpeters  (81K>  B.  c),  and 
chariot-races  with  four  colts  (884  B.  c);  later, 
the  chariot-race  for  two  colts  (208  B.  c),  the 
race  with  mounted  colts  (2ri0  b.  c),  and  the 
pancratium  for  l>oys  (200  b.  c).  Musical 
contests  were  introduced  by  Xero  A.  D.  (58. 
The  Olympic  festival  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  Romans  until  IVM 
A.  1).,  when,  under  Theodosius,  it  was  finally 
abolished. 

The  preparation  for  these  games  was  in 
itself  a  laborious  undertaking.  The  magis- 
trates and  priests  at  01ym[)ia,  an  elaborate 
organization.  ha<l  charge  of  the  festival  as  a 
whole,  the  regulation  of  the  crowd,  the  sacri- 
fices, processions,  and  feasts.  The  contestants 
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were  obliged  to  qualify  a  year  in  advance,  and,  the  events  in  which  only  boys  took  part;  the 
unless  already  lamed  as  victors,  to  present  third  with  the  men's  foot-races,  wrestling, 
themselves  in  the  gymnasium  at  Olympia  boxing,  and  the  pancratium;  the  fourth  with 


the  horse- and  chariot-rac-es,  followed  by  tht- 
pentathlon  and  the  hoplitodromos ;  and  the 
fifth  with  the  distribution  of  prizes,  proeee- 
sions,  sacrifices,  and  banqneta. 

The  contests  for  men  and  boys  took  y>lace 
in  the  Stadium,  the  chariot- and  horse-races  in 
taitB  until  the  state  had  paid  the  fine.  He  the  adjoining  Hippodrome.  These  sLruclures 
had  to  swear  before  the  statue  of  Zens  Hor-  were  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Alt  is. 
kios  that  he  had  underjjone  the  required  or  sacred  inclosure,  which  was  peopled  with 
ten  months  of  training  and  would  obey  the  statues  and  contained  the  temple  and  great 
mles  of  the  games.  These  regulations  aaem  altar  of  Zeiia»  the  Hersum,  the  Metroimi,  the 
to  imply  that  contestants  were  sometimes  treasQrieSfSUDdothorbiiildmgB.  As thii athletes 


thirty  days  before  the  festival.  There  were 
several  conditions  for  qualitication.  The  con- 
testant must  be  a  free-bom  Greek  who  had 
not  committed  sacrilege  or  murder.  If  he 
belonKe<l  to  a  state  which  had  broken  the 
Olympic  truce,  he  could  not  enter  the  con- 


inclined  to  sell  the  contests,  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  to  corrupt 
the  judges. 

The  ilellanodiccT,  or  judges,  were  ten  in 
number,  selected  by  lot  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  El  is.  They  entered  upon  their  office  ten 
months  before  the  festiiral.  They  were  first 
schooled  in  the  traditions  and  regulations  of 
the  games,  then  studied  the  capacities  of  the 
athletes  while  they  were  still  in  training. 
Th^  had  to  decide  upon  the  quaUfications  of 
the  contestants,  make  u])  the  program  of  the 
games,  supervise  the  preparation  of  the  scene 
of  Gontest,  act 
asjadges  in  the 
games,  and  dis- 
tiibute  the  prizes. 
It  was  a  position 
of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. They 
came  to  the  con- 
tests clad  in  pur- 
ple robes,  and  .sat 
in  a  tribune  op- 
posite the  finish  of  the  races  in  the  Stadium 
or  Hippodrome.  They  seem  to  have  subdivided 
the  function  of  jud^n'n}^.  Init  at  least  three 
were  present  to  judge  in  every  contest. 
Their  decisions  were  usually  final,  but  an  ap- 
peal mi|^t  be  carried  to  the  Olympic  senate. 
They  were  assisted  in  the  execution  of  their 
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and  judges  enter- 
ed the  vaulted 
tunnel  leading  to 

thelong  rectangu- 
lar Stadium  they 
passed  a  series  of 
statues  of  Zens, 
called  Zanes,  sol- 
emncounselorsof  good 
faith,  for  they  were 
erected  from  the  fines 
of  those  who  had  in- 
fringed the  regula- 
tions. 

From  the  first  faint 
glimmer  of  early  dawn 
the  populace  begao 
:  to  asserahle,  tiie  mvt 
coiners  securing  seats 
a.«?  near  as  possible  to 
the  section  reserved 
for  the  judges  and 
public  guests.  At  sun- 
rise all  were  in  their 
places.  The  herald 
l4th  a  loud  voice  Bom- 
l9>^'inoned  the  athletea^ 
who  had  already  laid 
aside  their  garment* 
and  appeared  stripped 
The  lots  for  places  had  been 


for  the  race. 

commands  hy  a  large  and  well-organized  body  already  cast.  The  public  crier  then  announced 

of  police.  the  names  and  countries  of  tiie  contestants, 

The  duration  and  order  of  the  festival  have  and  the  judges  again  warned  unworthy  candi> 

not  yet  been  definitely  determined.   In  the  dates  to  retire. 

earliest  contests,  when  events)  were  limited  The  foot-races  were  three  in  number,  called 

and  contests  few,  the  games  took  place  in  respectively  the  dromos  or  atadion,  the  dian> 

a  single  day.    But  as  the  festival  assumed  los,  and  the  dolichos,  according  as  the  COURe 

greater  dimensions  it  extended  over  several  was  traversed  once,  twice,  or  a  nomber  of 

days.  It  has  been  convenient  to  assume  live  times.  The  dromos  was  a  straightaway  dash 

days  in  all :  the  first  occupied  with  a  sacrifice  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  or  exactly  1 92.27 

to  Zens»  the  final  classification  of  the  contes-  meters.  A  long  line  of  flagstones,  grooved  so 

tants,  and  the  a«iniinistratii)n  of  the  oath  to  as  to  be  firmly  gripped  by  the  feet,  was  laid 

athletes,  trainer.s,  and  judges;  the  second  with  at  each  end  of  the  course.  This  permitted 
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the  finish  tor  both  long  and  short  races  to  take 
place  at  the  same  end  of  the  Stadinni.  Along 
these  flagstones  posts  wore  erected,  dividing 
the  line  so  that  twenty  runrors  might  start 
at  once;  for  there  seems  to  have  been  an  all- 
comers' race»  from  wbich  the  Tictors  were 
s'f'lpcted  to  contend  on  the  following  day  in 
groups  of  four.  Thus,  as  Pausanias  says,  the 
«  person  who  is  crowned  with  the  race  in  the 
Stadion  will  go  off  with  two  victories.^  The 
vaso-jiaintings  show  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
runners  with  swinging  arras  dashing  toward 
the  ^l.  The  speed  of  these  shoH^listance 
runners  could  not  be  made  a  niatler  of  record. 
If  they  « ran  so  fast  as  to  be  invisihle  »  to  the 
spectators,  the  feat  was  marvtluus  indeed, 
for  the  track  was  laid  \nth  a  heavy  coating 
of  h^and.  The  diaulns  was  not  a  straightaway 
race,  but  involved  a  quick  turn  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  conrse,  and  a  return  to  the  start- 
ing-point. The  dolii'hos  \va.-<  a  long  race,  the 
lon^xth  of  which  is  variously  stated  as  .-^ix, 
seven,  eight,  twelve,  twenty,  and  twenty-fuur 
stadia.  At  the  longest  this  race  did  not  reach 
three  miles,  but  the  quick  turns  and  hea\T  sand 
made  it  a  contest  in  endurance  of  quite  differ- 
ent character  from  nnnii^  the  same  distance 
on  a  modern  cinder-track.  Such  physical  en- 
durance proved  most  useful  at  times,  as  when 
Phidippides,  sent  to  notify  the  Spartans  of  the 
approach  of  the  Persians,  ran  from  Athens  to 
Sparta  and  back  (\'->~>  miles)  in  two  days.  Put 
all  the  feats  recorded  of  long-distance  run- 
ners in  Greece  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  six 
days' running-  and  walking-matches  of  modern 
times.  The  military  value  of  speed  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Olympic  festival  by  the  hoplito- 
dromos,  or  race  for  armed  .'soldiers,  who  ran 
the  length  of  the  course  and  back  in  heavy 
armor.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  curried  the 
helmet,  spear,  shield,  and  greaves,  but  later 
the  vase-paintings  indicate  that  only  helmets 
and  shields  were  carried.  Twenty-five  brazen 
8hield.s  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Zeus 
for  this  purpose. 

The  races  for  boys  were  not  a  revival  of 
ancient  usage,  but  were  instituted  by  the 
people  of  EHs  o  because  the  idea  pleased 
them.*'  These  racesw^overa  shorter  course 
than  tliat  for  the  men,  as  were  also  the  races 
for  young  girls.  The  races  for  girls  were  not 
a  portion  of  the  great  ^s  festival,  but  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  goddess  Hera 
on  another  occasion.  I'ausanias  thus  de- 
scribes them:  «Every  fourth  year  sixteen  ma- 
trons weave  a  shawl  for  Hera,  and  the  s:ime 
number  preside  over  the  game^;.  A  nd  the  con- 
test is  a  race  for  maidens  of  various  ages.  In 
the  first  race  are  the  youngest,  and  next  those 


slightly  older,  and  last  of  all  the  eldest.  And 
they  all  run  with  their  hair  down  their  back, 

a  short  tunic  below  the  knee,  and  their  right 

shoulder  bare  to  the  breast.  They  use  in  this 
contest  the  regular  race-course  in  Ulympia, 
but  make  it  a  sixth  part  of  a  stade  shorter. 
And  the  ^nctors  receive  crowns  of  olive  anil 
part  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  to  Hera,  and 
paintings  of  them  are  made  for  Hera.  And 
the  sixteen  matrons  who  preside  over  the 
games  have  as  many  handmaids.  They  trace 
this  contest  of  the  maidens  back  to  ancient 
times,  saying  that  Hippodamda,  in  gratitcide 
to  Hera  for  her  marriajie  with  Pelops,  selectt-d 
sixteen  matrons,  and  in  concert  with  them  in- 
augurated these  games  to  Hera."  This  festival 
in  a  measure  atoned  to  the  women  for  their 
exclusion  from  the  frames  nf  the  men.  In  the 
Zeus  festival  the  women  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Alpheus  could  hear  the  shoots  of  male 
voices,  l)ut  could  see  nothing.  Of  their  sex 
only  the  prio.^te5*s  of  Demeter  was  j)resent. 
seated  in  solitary  grandeur  on  a  white  mar- 
ble altar  opposite  tiie  judgea. 

Severer  and  more  dangerous,  but  more 
popular,  were  the  contests  in  wTestiing,  box- 
ing, and  the  pancratium.  Wreetiing,  however, 
since  the  days  of  mythical  Tlie.seu8,  had  ceased 
to  be  a  contest  of  brute  force,  and  had  l)e- 
come  a  trial  of  .skill.  Pindar  j»raised  the  victor 
Epharmostus  as  being  « deft-handed,  nimble- 
limbed,  with  the  li^^ht  of  valor  in  his  eye.';  »: 
and  Plutarch  regarded  wTestling  as  the  most 
scientific  of  all  the  games.  Quickness  of  eye 
to  detect  a  weakness  in  the  stand  of  the  op- 
ponent, activity  in  the  use  of  arms  and  body 
and  legs,  and  the  timely  application  of  mus- 
cular strength,  brought  into  play  a  harmony 
of  athletic  qualilie.^  which  made  the  contest 
an  object  of  beauty  to  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
Greeks.  Few  were  the  restrictions,  such  as 
the  rules  against  striking  and  biting;  many 
were  the  stratagems  which  were  ])ermitted, 
such  as  choking,  squeezing,  tripping,  clam- 
bering upon  an  opponent's  rack,  or  breakings 
his  fingers.  Thrice  must  an  opponent  throw 
his  adversary  so  that  both  shoulders  touched 
the  ground  before  he  could  he  declared  vic- 
tor; and  if  we  may  .judge  from  the  figured 
representations,  the  final  overthrow  was  by 
no  means  a  gentle  act. 

Boxing  was  a  brutal  contest,  more  danger- 
ous  ami  blooily  than  the  modem  prize-fifjht. 
Even  in  Homeric  days  the  fists  were  bound 
about  with  heavy  thongs  of  ox-hide,  and  to 
these  in  later  .times  were  added  knobs  and 
]dat(  s  of  metal.  The  skill  with  which  the 
brutal  blows  were  inflicted,  parried,  and 
dodged  received  genial  applause,  but  the 
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consequences  were  Hisfipured  ears,  broken  fjloves.  In  this  contest  the  Iwxinp  seems  to 

noses,  and  not  infrequently  death.  Hoxing  have  been  preliminary  to  the  WTestling.  It  was 

was  to  the  ancients  an  important  military  ex-  a  fight  for  a  grip;  hence  the  hands  and  wrista 

ercise,  and  in  the  Olympic  festival  should  not  were  free  and  the  fista  were  not  clenched.  All 

be  judged  as  if  it  were  mere  sport.  Wrestling  the  arts  of  the  boxer  were  demandiMl  except 

ami  boxing  were  combined  in  the  event  callecl  his  vicious  blows.  .\s  soon  as  the  contesUint 

the  pancratium.  This  was  a  severer  and  more  could  reach  his  adversjiry  at  close  quarters 

comprehensive  test  of  agility  and  strength  the  urestling  began.  Then  all  the  arts  of 

than  WTestling  alone,  but  le.ss  brutal  than  the  the  wrestler  were  called  into  play.  Hesides 

boxing-match,  since  it  was  fought  without  the  ordinary  wrestling,  the  pancratiasts  seem  to 
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have  continued  the  contest  when  both  parties 
were  Ijring  on  the  {ground.  This  introduced 
new  elements  of  difficulty  and  new  tej?ts  of 
endurance.  The  contest  was  not  ended  until 
one  of  the  parties  admitted  Mmaelf  Tsn- 
quished.  No  wonder  that  such  contests  some- 
tames  lasted  until  late  in  the  night. 

The  mythopoetic  fancy  of  the  Greeks  attrib- 
uted many  feats  of  strength  to  tihese  heavy 
athletes.  Milo  of  Groton  had  such  strength 
in  his  hands  and  wrists  that  no  one  could  move 
his  little  finger.  lie  could  hold  a  pomegranate 
nninjiired  ia  his  hand  while  his  anti^nists 
endeavored  to  wrest  it  from  his  grasp.  Thea- 
genes  of  Thasos,  the  wnner  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred crowns  for  boxing  and  the  pancratium, 
when  only  nine  years  of  age  carried  on  his 
shoulders  from  the  market-place  to  his  home 
the  hronxe  statue  of  a  god.  Melancomas  stood 
two  days  with  outstretched  limbs,  and  Polyd- 
amas  with  one  hand  stopped  a  chariot  at  full 
speed,  held  up  the  wildest  steer  l  y  its  hind 
leg,  and  overcame  a  lion.  Polydamas  is  said 
to  have  sustained  for  some  time  a  falling 
grotto,  but  finally  SQcenmbed,  and  was  crashed 
to  death. 

If  in  the  preceding  events  the  specialists 
came  off  victorioiis,  the  genera!  athlete  f«!iuid 

his  opportunity  in  the  pentathlon.  This  con- 

sisted  of  jumping,  di.scus-  and  .spear-throwing, 
running,  and  wrestling.  It  required  agility, 
accuracy,  speed,  and  strength  in  hannoni- 
ous  development,  and  produced,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  «  most  beautiful »  athletes. 
Jumping,  of  which  various  kinds  were  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks,  appeared  in  the  great 
games  as  the  long  jump.  Figured  representa- 
tions show  sometimes  a  standing  long  jump, 
but  more  frequently  a  running  long  jump.  In 
both  cases  the  athlete  carries  in  his  hands 
the  ha't  ro?  (stones  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
modern  dumlvbell),  ^^^th  which  assistance  the 
length  of  the  jump  was  materially  increased. 
The  distance  was  marked  by  a  pickax  and 
measured  by  a  tape-line.  The  attainments  of 
(Ireek  athletes  in  this  event— tifty-five  feet 
jumped  by  Thayllus  of  Groton,  and  fifty-two 
feet  by  diionis,  recorded  without  dispute  by 
several  ancient  authors—render  it  probable 
that  more  than  a  single  jump  was  involved. 
As  the  worlifs  record  for  the  running  long 
jump  In  modem  times  is  only  twenty-three 
feet  seven  inches,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  «  hop,  step,  and  jump  )•  (still  practised  by 
Greek  youth)  may  have  been  the  kind  of  jump 
which  occurred  in  the  Olympic  games.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  record  of  Phayllus  would 
not  be  incredible. 
Discus-throwing  was  a  later  and  more  re^ 


fined  form  of  hurling  the  stone.  In  Homeric 
times,  and  even  at  Ulympia,  a  stone  or  ni:i.>^> 
of  iron  was  first  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  held  by  a  leathern  thong;  swung  in  a 
circle,  and  hurled  as  far  as  possible.  A  cir- 
cular or  lenticular  disk  of  bronze  was  used  at 
least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tb»  ♦^fth 
century.  A  standard  weight  must,  of  course, 
be  aaBumed  for  the  great  games.  A  discos 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  seems  to 
ham  been  used,  weighs  eleven  pound.s  nine 
oimoes;  but  whether  this  was  ihe  standard 
weight  or  not  is  not  definitely  known.  The 
thrower  took  his  stand  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  limited  circumference,  where  he  could 
have  a  secure  foothold  and  was  prevented 
from  running;  then,  with  a  swing  of  the  arm 
and  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  whole 
body,  he  hurled  the  di.scus  as  far  rus  possible. 
The  value  of  the  body  movement  was  recog- 
nized by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  his  famous 
statue  «The  Discobolus,*  and  is  understood 
by  the  modern  athlete  when  he  swings  the 
hammer,  or  even  when  he  makes  a  drive  at 
golf.  As  for  records  at  discus- throwing; 
Phayllus,  again,  is  said  to  have  thrown  the 
discus  ninety-five  feet. 

In  speaisthrowing  amoracy,  and  not  dis- 
tance, was  the  consideration.  This  is  usually 
assumed  by  wTiters  on  this  subject,  though 
with  some  uncertainty.  We  may  here  recall 
Pindar's  «Ode  to  Xenq»hon  of  Corinth,*  a 
victor  in  the  pentathlon  at  Olympia,  in  which 
he  says:  «But  for  me,  who  am  to  hurl 
straight  the  whirling  javelin,  it  is  not  meet 
to  spend  beside  the  mark  my  store  of  dutM 
Here  is  distinctly  implied  hurling  the  javelin 
at  a  mark;  also  the  use  of  the  ankyle,  a  de- 
vice by  means  of  which  the  javelin  received 
a  rotary  motion.  * 

Running  and  wrestling  were  occasionally 
unnecessary,  since  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  three  of  the  five  events. 

The  most  brilliant  and  exciting  confeesta  of 
the  festival  w.  re  the  chariot-  and  horse-races. 
They  took  place  in  the  Hippodrome,  adjoining 
the  Stadium.  The  structure  itself  no  longer 
exists,  and  we  are  dependent  on  analogous 
buildings  anrl  upon  literature  for  its  recon- 
struction. The  portion  immediately  a4joining 
the  Altis  was  an  artificial  embankment,  with 
seats  backing  against  those  of  the  Stadium. 
Farther  on  the  rolling  .slope  formed  a  natural 
stand  for  the  spectators.  The  dimensions  o£ 
the  Hippodrome  are  not  definitely  known,  bat 
are  put  with  some  probability  at  two  stadia  in 
length  and  about  six  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
As  with  the  races  in  the  Stadium,  the  chariot- 
and  hiurse-iacee  also  involved  a  shaqp  torn,  SO 
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that  the  course  was  traversed  several  times 
before  the  finish.  Pindar,  in  his  «Ode  to 
Arcesilas,»  speaks  of  the  « twelve  swift  turns 
of  the  Bacred  course.*  The  relative  positioiiB 
of  the  chariots  at  the  start  were  determined 
by  lot:  hilt  as  there  was  a  natural  difference 
between  the  inside  and  the  outside  track,  this 
difference  was  neutralized  by  a  device  in  the 
manner  of  starting:;,  invented  by  Clecetas. 
This  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  in  shape 
like  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  partitioned 
stalh.  in  w  hicli  the  chariots  and  liorses  took 
their  stand.  In  front  of  the  chariots  wa« 
extended  a  rope.  First  the  ropes  on  the  ex- 
tremities were  slackened,  and  when  the  horses 
stationed  there  advanced  as  far  as  the  horses 
in  the  second  stalls^  then  the  ropes  there  were 
slackened,  and  so  on  until  all  started  fair  at 
the  beak.  This  shows  that  a  number  of  char- 
iots started  together;  how  many  is  uncertain. 
When  i'indar  speaks  of  the  forty  charioteers 
who  fell  in  the  Pythian  contest  in  which  Ar^ 
cesilas  conquered,  he  is  not  at  variance  with 
iSophocles,  who  relates  that  ten  chariots  then 
started  together;  for  tlie  races  were  doubt- 
less run  in  heats.  Alcibiades  alone  sent  seven 
chariots  to  Oiympia^  winning  the  firsts  second, 
and  fourth  prizes. 

In  the  clunriot-raoe  the  skill  of  the  driver 
told  far  more  than  the  speed  of  the  honses. 
After  the  trumpet  had  sounded  and  the  bronze 
dolphin  had  been  lowered  and  the  bronze  eagle 
raised  as  a  signal  for  the  start,  his  cool  head 
in  the  first  bolt  for  the  lead,  and  amid  the 
dustrclouds  of  the  course  and  at  the  taraxip- 
pos, —that  terror  of  horses,  the  turning-post, 
—  often  gnided  slower  horses  with  succe.^s  to 
the  finish,  where  beside  the  judges  stood  a 
statue  of  Hippodameia  holding  a  fillet  for  the 
victor.  Long  after  the  quadriga  had  ceased 
to  be  used  in  active  warfare  the  chariot-race 
nourished  in  the  great  national  games.  It 
was  the  event  in  which  the  rich  and  power* 
fill,  princes  and  kings,  took  part,  and  some- 
times themselves  appeared  as  charioteers. 
There  are  many  memorials  of  these  victories 
in  Creek  va.se-painting8»  coins,  and  gems, 
varyin<^  in  character  from  serious  represen- 
tations of  an  actual  race  to  allegorical  and 
symbolic  scenes  in  which  Cupids  and  winged 
Victories  are  the  charioteers. 

The  horse-race,  in  its  various  forms,  was 
later  in  making  its  appearance  as  an  Olympic 
event.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  little  use  was  made  of  cavalry  in 
(Jreek  armies  before  the  I'ersian  wars.  But 
from  time  immemorial  the  horse  had  been 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  that  the  horse 
should  contend  in  the  Olympic  races  seemed 


in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  ilie 
festival.  In  this  contest  it  was  less  the  skill 
of  the  rider  than  the  speed  of  the  horse  of 
which  account  was  taken.  The  rider  may  have 
been  dashed  to  the  fjround.  as  was  the  case 
with  I'hidnlas,  and  yet  his  horse  ran  around 
and  around  the  course  to  the  linish,  and  stood 
before  the  judges  and  received  the  prize. 
\'ictorious  horses  had  bronze  statues  raised 
to  them  within  the  sacred  inclosure  at  Olym- 
pia,  odes  were  snng  in  their  honor,  and  coAtly 
monuments  erected  over  their  graves. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  contest?:  of 
heralds  and  trumpeters.  Clear,  far-reaching 
voices  and  strong  lungs  were  required  of  those 
who  announced  to  thethousiindsin  theStailium 
and  Hippodrome  the  names  of  the  contesting 
parties,  and  who  gave  the  signals  for  the 
races.  These  men  contested  for  a  prize.  It 
was  not  a  musical  contest,  but  a  competition 
in  strength  of  voice  and  lungs. 

Immediately  after  each  contest  the  suc- 
cessful atlilete  appeared  before  the  judges 
and  received  a  palm-branch,  and  his  name 
was  heralded  before  the  assembled  throng. 
But  at  the  close  of  aJI  the  contests,  on  the 
final  day  of  the  fe.=;tival,  the  much-coveted 
prizes  were  distributed.  Into  the  Altis  at 
early  morning  streamed  the  long,  joyous  pro- 
ce.=ision.  headed  by  the  jndjDres,  the  religious 
and  civil  authorities,  and  the  public  guests,  es- 
corting the  now  bfilliautly  dad  athletes  and 
the  vKtoriouB  hotses  bedecked  with  flowers. 
The  song  they  sang  was  a  psalm  of  victory 
by  Archiiochus,  which  began:  « Hail  to  thee, 
poweiful  Hercules,  conqueror  in  the  games, 
and  to  thee  also,  lolaus,  both  famed  for 
the  spear!  Tenella,  tenella!  All  hail  to  the 
victor! »  A  little  boy  from  the  priestly  class 
had  already  cut  with  a  golden  knife  some 
branches  from  the  olive-tree  jilanted  liy  Her- 
cules, and  crowns  made  from  these  brunches 
had  been  exposed  in  the  temple  of  Hera  upon 
a  beautiful  chryselephantine  table  made  by 
Coiotes.  The  crowns  were  then  brought  to  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  where  before  the  representa- 
tives of  all  (Ireece  the  judges,  clad  in  purple^ 
crowned  the  lieads  of  the  victorious  athletes. 
This  Olympic  crown,  as  the  supreme  reward  of 
Greek  ambition,  is  well  exprmsed  in  the  story 
of  Diagoras.  Himself  a  victor  in  the  games, 
he  returned  in  his  old  age  to  Olympia  with 
his  two  sons.  Both  bore  off  a  prize,  then  ran 
and  caught  their  father  on  their  shoulders 
a.s  the  crowd  of  pilj^'ims  pelted  them  with 
fiowers.  "Die,  Diagoras,»  they  cried;  «for 
thou  hast  nothing  more  to  live  for!  *  With  a 
.sigh  of  joy  the  old  man  expired. 

The  crowning  at  Olympia  did  not  end  the 
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victors'  glory.  Their  statues  were  made  by 
the  most  famous  sculptors,  their  portraits 
painted  by  the  most  skilful  artiste,  their  deeds 
glorified  in  verse.  They  were  feasted  and 
maintained  at  public  expense,  received  seats 


of  honor  at  the  theater,  and  were  cherished 
as  gods  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  A« 
Pindar  has  well  expressed  it,  «  He  that  over- 
cometh  hath,  because  of  the  games,  a  swwt 
tranquillity  throughout  his  life  forevermore.* 


Allan  Marquand. 


OLYMPIA  TO-DAY. 


ARBORICIDE. 

A WORD  of  grief  to  me  erewhile: 
We  have  cut  the  mk  down  in  our  Ule. 

And  I  said :  «  Ye  have  bereaven 

The  song-thrush  and  the  bee, 

And  the  fisher-boy  at  sea 

Of  his  sea-mark  in  the  even; 

And  gourds  of  cooling  shade,  to  lie 

Within  the  sickle's  sound; 

And  the  old  sheep-dog's  .saflfron  eye 

Of  sleep  on  duty's  ground; 

And  poeta  of  their  tent 

And  quiet  tenement. 

Ah,  impious!  who  so  paid 

Such  fatherhood,  and  made 

Of  murmurous  immortality  a  cargo  and  a  trade.* 

For  the  hewn  oak  a  century  fair, 
A  wound  in  earth,  an  ache  in  air. 

And  I  said:  «No  pillared  height 
With  a  .summer  dais  over, 
Where  a  dryad  fled  her  lover 
Through  the  long  arcade  of  light; 
Nor  'neath  .Arcturus  rolleth  more, 
Since  the  loud  leaves  are  gone. 
Between  the  shorn  cliff  and  the  shore, 
Pan's  organ  antiphon. 
T  was  namele.ss  envy  fed 
This  blow  at  grandeur's  head: 
Some  green  reproach  o'erdue, 
Degenerate  men!  ye  drew. 

That  for  his  too  plain  heavenliness  our  Socrates  ye  slew.» 

LmiiM'  Imogrn  (iuinty. 
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flight,  and  was  then  oat  of  temper  because 

they  tied. 

THUS,  mth  the  end  of  the  honeymoon,  what-  Meanwhile  George  found  the  Shapetsky 

ever  hopes  or  illusions  fleorgeTryssadyhaiJ  matter  extremely  haraHsino-.    Hf  put  on  a 

allowed  hindself  in  manying  were  already  much  clever  lawyer;  but  iShapet-sky  would  have 

bedimmed.  His  love^roftm  bad  been  meager  eeomed  to  oe  overmatched  by  anybody  else's 

and  ordinary  enough;  bat  even  ao»  it  had  not  abi1itie8,and  very  little  abatement  could  be  ob- 

maintained  itself.  tained.  Moreover,  the  creditor's  temper  had 

Nevertheless,  such  impressions  and  emo-  beenroughenedbyasomewhat unfortunate let- 

tions  pass.  The  iron  fact  of  marriage  out-  ter  that  George  had  written  in  a  hurry  from 

stays  them,  tends  always  to  modify,  and,  at  Forth,  and  he  showed  every  slj^n  of  c  arrying 

first,  to  conquer  them.  matters  with  as  high  a  hand  as  possible. 

Upon  tile  Treesadys*  retoni  to  London.  At  the  same  time  George  was  diseoveringt 

Letty,  at  any  rate,  endeavored  to  forget  her  like  any  other  landowner,  how  ea.sy  it  is  to  talk 

great  defeat  of  the  honeymoon  in  the  excite-  of  selling  land,  how  diflicult  to  sell  it.  The 

ment  of  furnishing  the  house  in  Brook  street,  buyer  who  would  once  have  bought  was  not 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  question,  in  spite  of  BOW  forthcoming;  the  few  |ieople  who  nibbled 

all  her  hiji^h  speech  to  Mis.sTulloch  and  others,  were,  naturally,  thinking  more  of  their  own 

that  in  her  first  encounter  with  Lady  Tressady,  purses  than  of  Tressad/s;  and  George  grew 

Lady  Tressady  had  won  eamly.  Letty  had  for-  red  with  indignation  over  some  of  the  offers 

gotten  to  reckon  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  submitted  to  him  by  his  country  solicitor.  With 

filial  relation,and  could  only  think  of  them  now  the  payment  of  a  first  large  instalment  to 

partlywith  exasperation,  partly  with  despair.  Shapetsky  out  of  his  ordinary  account,  he 

Lady  Tressady,  however,  was  for  the  mo-  began  to  be  really  pressed  for  money,  just  as 

ment  somewhat  subdued,  and  on  the  return  of  the  expenses  of  the  Brook  street  settling-in 

the  young  people  to  tovin  she  did  her  best  to  were  at  their  height.  This  p^cuniarv  strain 

propitiate  Letty.  In  Letl^s  eyes,  iiuieed,  lier  had  a  marked  effect  upon  him.  It  bnmght 

offense  was  beyond  rei)aration;  but  for  the  out  certain  features  of  character  which  he 

moment  there  was  outward  amity  at  least  no  doubt  inherited  from  his  father.  Old  Sir 

between  them,  which  for  Letty  meant  chiefly  William  had  always  shown  a  scrupulous  and 

that  she  was  conscious  of  making  all  her  pur-  petty  temper  in  num^  matters.  He  could 

chases  for  the  house  and  planninj^  all  her  not  increase  his  possessions:  for  that  he  had 

housekeeping  arrangements  under  a  constant  apparently  neither  brains  nor  judgment;  nor 

critical  inspection,  and,  moreover,  thait  she  coald  he  even  protect  himself  from  the  more 

was  liable  to  find  all  her  afternoon  teas  with  serious  losses  of  business,  for  George,  when 

particular  friends,  or  those  persons  of  whom  he  succeeded,  found  heavy  debts  in  existence 

she  wished  to  make  particular  friends,  broken  — mort^^^ages  on  the  pits  and  so  forth.  Bnt 

up  by  the  advent  of  the  uver-dressed  and  aa  the  head  of  a  household  Sir  William 

beroaged  lady,  who  first  ])ut  the  jjfuests  to  showed  extraordinary  tenacity  and  spirit  in 
Copyright,  1895,  by  Mrs.  HUMriiKY  Ward.  All  rights  resenrwl. 
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the  defense  of  his  petty  cash;  and  the  exas- 
perating extravagance  of  the  wife  whom,  in 
a  moment  of  infatuation,  he  had  been  cajoled 
into  marrying  intenaificid  and  embittered  a 
natiml  elwraeteriBtic. 

George  so  far  resenililed  him  that  both  at 
school  and  collej^e  he  held  been  a  rather  care- 
ful and  abstemious  boy.  Probably  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  nother'a  adventwes  biid  revealed 
to  him  very  early  the  humiliations  of  the 
debtor.  At  any  rate,  during  his  four  years 
abroad  he  had  never  exceeded  the  modest 
yearly  sum  he  had  reserved  for  hinnelf  on 
Ifavinor  Enjjland;  and  the  fni^rality  of  his 
personal  expenditure  had  counted  for  some- 
thing in  the  estimates  formed  uf  him  during 
his  travels  by  competent  persons. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  beginning  of  house- 
hold life  he  was  still  young  and  callow  in  all 
that  concerned  the  management  of  money; 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
somewhat  uncertain  incnme  of  about  four 
thousand  a  year  would  not  be  amply  sufficient 
for  anything  that  he  and  Letty  might  need— 
for  housekeeping,  for  children, —  if  children 
came,  for  political  expenses,  and  even  for 
those  supplementary  presents  to  his  mother 
which  he  had  all  along  recognized  as  inevi- 
table.  Now,  however,  what  with  the  dif!icuUy 
he  found  in  settling  the  Shapetsky  affair, 
what  wth  Lett/s  demands  for  the  house,  and 
his  revived  dread  of  what  his  mother  mig^t 
be  doing.  to<^ether  with  his  overdra\^Ti  account 
and  the  position  of  his  colliery  property,  a 
aeeret  fear  of  embarrassment  and  disaster 
began  to  tonnent  him,  the  offiq>ring  of  a 
temperament  which  had  neverp  perhaps^  pos- 
sessed any  real  buoyancy. 

Occasionally^  nnder  the  stimirius  of  this 
fear,  he  would  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  Wednesday  or  Saturday  aftern(w>r>.  walk 
to  Warwick  Square,  and  appear  prccipiutely 
in  his  mothw's  drawing-room,  for  the  purpose 
of  examinin;^'  the  p^uests— or  possible  harpies 
—  who  mij^ht  he  gathered  there.  He  did  his 
best  once  or  twice  to  didlodge  the  "singer 
fellow H— an  elderly  gentl^an  with  a  flabby 
face  and  lonf^  hair,  who  seemed  to  George  to 
be  equally  boneless,  physically  and  morally. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  to  be  dislodged. 
The  singer,  indeed,  treated  the  young  legis- 
lator with  a  mixture  of  deference  and  artistic 
condescension  which  was  amusing  or  enrag- 
ing«  as  one  chose  to  take  it  And  once  when 
George  attempted  very  plain  lan^'nage  \vith 
hifs  mother,  IjadyTrespady  went  into  hysterics, 
and  vowed  that  she  would  not  be  parted  from 
her  friends,  not  even  tho  brutality  of 
young  married  people  who  had  everything 


they  wanted,  while  she  was  a  poor  lone 
widow  whose  life  was  not  worth  living.  The 
whole  affair  was,  so  to  speak,  sor^iidly  in- 
nocent. Mr.  Fullerton— such  was  the  gentle- 
man's name— wmted  creature  comforts  aad 
occasional  loans;  Lady  Tressady  wanted  com- 
pany, compliments,  and  «  musical  sketche-!  * 
for  her  little  tea-parties.  Mrs.  FuUerton  was 
as  ready  as  her  husband  to  supply  the  two 
former;  and  even  the  children,  a  fair-haired, 
lethargic  crew,  painfully  like  their  boneles.< 
father,  in  Tressady's  opinion,  took  their  share 
in  the  general  exploitatimi  of  Treasady't 
mama.  l>;idy  Tres.Hi^dy.  meanwhile,  posed  a< 
the  benefactor  of  genius  in  distress,  and 
vowed,  moreover,  that  «  poor  dear  Fullerton » 
was  in  no  w  ay  resi>oiisible  for  her  recent  mis- 
fortunes. The  « reptile^*  and  the  «r^ti]e> 
only,  was  to  blame. 

After  one  of  these  sldrmishes  with  hie 
/t  other,  George,  rufl9ed  and  disgusted,  took 
his  way  home,  to  find  Letty  eagerly  en<^£r<»d  in 
choosing  silk  curtains  for  the  drawing-room. 

«0h,  how  lucky!  •  she  cried  when  she  aaw 
him.  « Now  yott  can  help  me  decide— such  t 

business! » 

And  she  led  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  lengths  of  puik  and  green  brocade 
\s  ere  pinn^  against  the  wall  in  conq»icoQW 

places. 

George  admired,  and  gave  his  verdict  in 
favor  of  a  particular  green.  Then  he  stooped 
to  read  the  ticket  on  the  corner  of  the  patters, 
and  his  face  fell. 

«How  much  will  you  want  of  this  stuff, 
Letty?*  he  asked  her. 

«  Oh!  for  the  two  rooms,  nearly  fifty  yards.* 
said  Letty,  carelessly,  opening  another  bandit' 
of  patterns  as  she  spoke. 

«It  is  twenty-six  shillings  a  yard.»  said 
CvoT^p,  rather  gloomily,  as  he  fell,  tired,  into 
an  arm-chair. 

« Well,  yes,  it  is  dear.  But  then  It  »  so 
good  that  it  will  last  an  af^e.  T  think  I  mv,-'. 
have  some  of  it  for  the  sofa,  too,*  said  Lettj, 
pondering. 

George  made  no  reply. 

Presently  Letty  lo(»ked  up. 

«Why,  George— George,  what  t>  the  mat- 
ter ?  Don't  you  want  anything  pretty  for  this 
room?  You  never  take  any  interest  in  h 
at  all.w 

« 1  'm  only  thinking,  darling,  what  fortune 
the  upholsterers  must  make,*  said  George, 
his  hands  penthouse  over  his  eyes. 

I/etty  pouted  and  flushed.  The  next  minat^ 
she  came  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  She 
was  dressed— rather  over-dressed,  perhaps— 
in  a  pale  Uue  gown  whereof  the  inventive 
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ndBes  and  laces  pleased  her  own  critical 
mind  extremely.  George,  well  accustomed 
by  now  to  the  items  in  hia  mother's  bills,  felt 
uncomfortably,  as  he  looked  at  the  elegance 
beside  him,  that  it  im  a  question  of  guineas 
—many  guineas.  Then  he  hated  himself  for 
not  simply  admiring  her— his  pretty  little 
bride— in  her  new  finery.  What  was  v,rong 
with  him?  This  beastly  money  had  pot  eveiy* 
thing  amy. 

Letty  guessed  shrewdly  at  what  was  the 
matter.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  ready  to 
cry. 

•Well,  it  is  hard,*  she  said  in  a  low, 
emphatic  voice,  « that  we  can't  please  our- 
.  selves  in  a  few  trifles  of  this  sort— when  one 
thinks  why! » 

George  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  affec- 
tionately. 

•Darling,  only  just  for  a  little— till  I  get 
out  of  this  brute's  clutches.  There  are 
such  pretty,  cheap  things  nowadays— are  n't 
there  ?» 

«  Oh !  if  yon  want  to  have  a  South  Kensing- 
ton f!rav.iri^L!:-roni:-n,»  .^laid  Letty,  indi,!:^antly, 
«  with  fourpenny  muslin  curtains  and  art  pots, 
you  can  do  that  for  nothing.  But  I 'd  rather 
go  back  to  horsehair  and  a  mahogany  taUe 
in  the  middle  at  once.* 

•  You  need  n't  wear  <greenery-yallery > 
gowns,  you  know,*  said  <^rge,  laughing; 
•  that 's  the  one  nnpardonaUe  thing.  Though, 
if  you  did  wear  them,  you 'd  become  them.n 

And  he  held  her  at  arm's  length  that  he 
might  properly  acbnire  her  new  luess. 

Letty,  however,  was  not  to  be  flattered  out 
of  her  lawful  dues  in  the  matter  of  curtains 
tiiat  Lady  Tressad/s  debts  might  be  paid 
the  sooner.  She  threw  herself  into  a  long 
wrestle  with  C.eorge,  half  angn-,  half  plain- 
tive, and  in  the  end  she  wrung  out  of  him 
much  more  considerable  matters  than  the 
brocades  originally  in  dispute.  Then  George 
went  down  to  his  study,  pricked  in  his  con- 
science, and  vaguely  sore  with  Letty.  Why  ? 
Women  in  his  eyes  were  mode  for  silken  gauds 
and  trinkets:  it  was  the  price  that  men  were 
bound  to  pay  them  for  their  society.  He  had 
watched  the  same  sort  of  process  that  had 
now  been  applied  to  himself  many  times  al> 
ready  in  one  or  more  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
households  with  which  he  had  grown  faraiL 
iar,  and  had  been  philusuphically  amused  by 
it.  But  the  little  comedy,  transferred  to  his 
own  hearth,  seemed  someliow  to  have  lost 
humor  and  point, 

Still,  with  two  young  people  under  thirty, 
just  entering  upon  that  fateful  second  act  of 


the  play  of  life  which  makes  or  mars  us  all, 
moments  of  dissatisfaction  and  depression— 
even  with  Sh:\petskys  and  Lady  Tressadys  in 
the  background— were  but  rare  specks  in  the 
general  sum  of  pteasure.  George  had  fallen 
once  more  under  the  parliamentary  illusion 
as  soon  as  he  was  again  within  reach  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  frequent  contact 
withFontenoy.  The  link  between  him  and  his 
stranpe  leader  grew  daily  stronger  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  through  some  hard-fought  weeks 
of  supply,  throwing  the  force  of  their  little 
group  now  on  the  side  of  the  government,  now 
on  that  of  the  opposition,  always  vigilant,  and 
often  successful.  George  became  necessary  to 
fV>ntenoy  in  a  hundred  ways,  for  the  younger 
man  had  a  mass  of  canmissanceSt—to  use  the 
irreplaceable  French  word,  the  result  of  his 
more  normal  training  and  his  four  years  of 
intelligent  travel,  which  Fontenoy  was  almost 
wholly  without.  Many  a  blunder  did  (ieorge 
save  his  chief;  and  no  one  could  have  offered 
his  brains  for  the  picking  with  a  heartier 
goodwill.  On  the  other  brad,  the  instinctive 
strength  and  acuteness  of  Fonteno/s  judg- 
ment were  unmatched,  according  to  Tres- 
sad/s  belief,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  hardly  ever  deceived  in  a  man,  or  in  the 
significant  points  ( f  a  situation.  His  followers 
never  dreamed  of  questioning  his  verdict  on  a 
point  of  tactica.  Thsj  followed  him  blindly; 
and  if  the  gods  sent  defeat,  no  one  blamed 
Fontenoy.  But  in  success  his  grunt  of  ap- 
proval or  congratulation  rewarded  the  curled 
young  aristocrats  who  made  the  nucleus  of 
his  party  as  nothing  else  did;  while  none  of 
his  band  ever  affronted  or  overrode  him  with 
impunity.  He  wielded  a  natural  Kingship, 
and  the  more  battered  and  gnarled  became 
his  physical  presence,  the  more  remarkable 
was  his  moral  a.scendancy. 

One  discouragement,  however,  he  and  his 
group  suffered  during  the  weeks  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  They  were  h\injn-y 
for  battle,  and  the  best  of  the  battle  was  lor 
the  moment  diemeA  them;  for,  owing  to  a 
number  of  controverted  votes  in  supply  and 
the  slipping  in  of  two  or  thre«  inevitable  de- 
bates on  pressing  matters  of  current  interest, 
the  second  reading  of  the  Maxwell  bill  was 
postponed  till  after  Whitsuntide,  when  it  was 
certainly  to  take  precedence.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  in  the  Ilou&e,  led  by 
Fontenoy;  but  the  government  could  only 
vow  that  they  had  no  choice,  and  that  their 
adversaries  could  not  possibly  be  more  eager 
to  fight  than  they  were  to  be  fought. 

L^e,  then,  on  this  public  side,  though  not 
so  keen  as  it  would  be  presently,  was  still  rich 
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and  atirnng.  Meanwhile  society  showed  it- 
self gracious  to  the  bride  and  bridepn^om. 
Lettjps  marriage  bad  made  her  unusually 
popular  for  the  time  with  lier  own  acquaiii- 

taru  p.  For  it  might  be  called  success;  yet 
it  was  not  of  too  dazzlin;^  a  degree.  What, 
therefore,  with  (leor^a's  public  and  parlia- 
mentary relations,  the  calls  of  officials,  the 
attentions  of  personal  friends,  and  the  j^ood 
otiices  of  Mrs.  Watton,  who  was  loftily  de- 
termined to  «laviich»  her  niece,  Letty  was 
always  wpII  pleased  with  the  look  of  her  hall 
table  and  the  cards  upon  it  when  she  returned 
home  in  her  new  brougham  from  her  after- 
noon round.  She  left  them  there  for  George 
to  see,  and  it  dolip^hted  her  |>artioularIy  if 
Lady  Tressady  came  in  during  the  interval. 

Meanwlule  they  dined  with  maiqr  folic, 
and  made  preliminary  aoquaintant-e  -.v-th 
the  great  ones  of  the  land.  Lett/s  vanity 
swelled  within  her  as  she  read  over  the  list 
of  heranga^'ementa.  Nevertheless,  she  often 
came  home  from  her  dinner-parties  tint  nnd 
disappointed.  She  did  not  feel  that  she  made 
way;  and  she  found  herself  constantly  waitch- 
ing  the  triumphs  of  other  women  wth  annoy- 
ance or  perplexity.  What  waa  wrong  with 
her?  Her  drees  was  irreproachable,  and, 
stirred  by  this  greet  roaring  world,  she  re- 
called for  it  the  little  airs  and  graces  she  had 
almost  ceased  to  spend  on  George.  But  she 
constantly  fonnd  nerself,  as  she  thought^ 
ncplected;  while  the  sli^,'htest  word  or  look  of 
some  happy  person  in  a  simple  gown,  near  by, 
had  power  to  bring  about  her  that  flattering 
crowd  of  talkers  and  of  oonrtieiB  for  which 
Letty  pined. 

The  Maxwells  called  very  early  on  the 
newly  wedded  pair,  and  left  an  invitation 
to  dinner  with  their  cards.  But,  to  I^tt/s 
chagrin,  she  and  George  were  already  en- 
gaged for  the  oTening  named,  and  when  they 
duly  presented  themselves  at  St.  James's 
Square  on  a  F5mi<lay  afternoon,  it  wn^  to  find 
that  the  Maxwells  were  in  the  country. 
Once  or  twice  in  some  crowded  room  Letty 
or  George  had  a  few  hurried  words  with 
Lady  Maxwell,  and  Marcella  would  try  to 
plan  a  meeting.  But  what  with  her  engage- 
ments and  theirs,  nothing  that  she  suggested 
could  be  done. 

•  Ah,  well,  after  VVhit«untide,»  she  said, 
smiling  to  Letty  one  evening  that  they  had 
interchanged  a  few  words  of  polite  regret  on 
the  stairs  at  some  official  party,  « I  will  write 
to  you  in  the  country,  if  1  may.  Perth  Place, 
is  it  not?i» 

«No,»  said  Ivetty,  with  easy  dignity;  «we 
shall  not  be  at  home— not  at  first,  at  any 


rate.  We  are  going  for  two  or  three  dajB  to 

Mrs.  Allison,  at  Castle  Luton,* 

« Are  you  ?  You  will  have  a  pleasant  time. 
Such  a  glorious  old  house! » 

And  I>ady  Maxwell  swej)t  on;  not  so  fast, 
however,  but  that  she  found  time  to  have  a 
few  words  of  parliamentary  chat  with  Tres- 
sady on  the  landing. 

Letty  made  her  little  speech  alK)ut  Cattle 
Luton  with  a  delightful  sense  of  playing  the 
rare  and  favored  part  Nothing  in  her  Lon> 
don  career,  so  far,  had  pleased  her  so  much 
as  Mrs.  Allison's  call  and  Mrs.  Allison's  invi^ 
tation.  For  although,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  she  had  seen  this  gentle,  white-haired 
lady,  l>etty  had  never  felt  for  one  momerrt  at 
ease  with  her,  still  there  could  be  no  question 
that  Mrs.  Allison  was,  socially,  distinctioD  it- 
self.  She  had  a  following  amonfj  all  parties. 
For  although  she  was  Fontenoy's  friend  and 
inspirer,  a  strong  Churchworaan,  and  a  great 
aristocrat,  she  had  that  delicate,  long-de- 
scended charm  which  shuts  the  lions'  months, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  certain  women  to 
rule  in  any  company.  Even  those  who  were 
most  con\nnced  that  the  Mrs.  Allisons  of  this 
world  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
progress  deliberated  when  they  were  aslced  to 
Castle  Luton,  and  fell— protesting.  And  for 
a  certain  world,  hif^h-horn.  cultivated,  and 
virtuous,  she  was  almost  a  figure  of  legend, 
so  widespread  was  the  feeling  she  inqiired, 
and  so  many  were  the  associations  and  reool> 
lections  that  clustered  about  her. 

So  that  when  her  cards,  those  of  her  son. 
Lord  Anooats,  and  a  little  accompanying  note 
in  thin  French  handwriting,  — Mrs.  .Vllison  had 
been  brought  up  in  Paris,— arrived,  l^etty  had 
a  start  of  pleasure.  «To  meet  a  few  friends 
of  mine  »^  that  meant,  of  course,  one  of  the 
parties.  She  supposed  it  was  Lord  Fontenoy's 
doing.  He  was  said  to  ask  whom  he  would  to 
Castle  Luton*  Under  the  influence  of  this 
idea,  at  any  rate,  she  bore  herself  much 
more  graciously  than  before  toward  her  hus- 
hand's  chief —a  change  which  made  Fontenoy 
uncomfortable. 

The  week  before  Whitsuntide  happened  to 
he  one  of  special  annoyance  for  Tressady. 
His  reports  from  Perth  were  steadily  more 
discourafjinjr;  his  attempts  to  sell  his  land 
made  no  way;  and  he  saw  plainly  that,  if  he 
was  to  keep  their  London  life  goini^  to  pro- 
vide for  ?ha}>etsky's  claims,  and  to  give  T^^-tty 
what  she  wanted  for  renovations  at  Perth,  he 
would  have  to  sell  some  of  the  very  small  list 
of  good  securities  left  him  by  his  father. 
Most  young  men  in  his  place,  perhaps,  would 
have  taken  such  a  thing  with  indifference;  he 
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Inrooded  over  it.  «I  am  beginning  to  spend 
my  capital  as  income.*  ho  said  to  himself. 
«  The  strike  will  be  on  in  July;  next  half-year 
I  shall  f^t  almoBt  nothing  from  the  pita; 
rents  won't  come  to  much;  lyetty  wants  all 
kinds  of  things.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
I  too  am  in  debt,  like  my  mother,  borrowing 
lh)m  this  person  and  that  ?  » 

Thi^n  be  would  make  stem  resolutions  of 
economy,  only  to  be  baffled  by  l^etty's  deter- 
mination to  have  e?ory  thing  that  other  people 
had;  above  all,  not  to  allow  her  own  life  to 
be  stinted  because  he  had  so  foolishly  adopted 
his  mother's  debts.  She  said  little,  or  said 
it  with  smiles  and  a  hddal  standmg  cm  her 
rights  not  to  be  answered.  But  her  persis- 
tence in  a  particular  kind  of  claim,  and  her 
new  refoaal  to  be  taken  into  liia  confidence 
and  made  the  partner  of  his  anxieties,  rai.sed 
a  miserable  feeling  in  his  mind  as  the  weeks 
went  on. 

«No,i»  she  said  to  herself,  all  the  time  re- 
senting bitterly  what  had  happened  at  Ferth ; 
«!f  I  let  him  talk  to  me  about  it,  I  shall  be 
giving  in,  and  letting  her  trample  on  me.  If 
(ieorge  will  he  so  weak,  he  must  find  the 
money  somehow.  Of  course  he  can.  1  am 
not  in  the  least  extravagant.  I  am  only  doing 
what  everybody  expects  me  to  do.» 

Meanwhile  this  state  of  things  did  not 
make  Lady  Tressady  any  more  welcome  in 
Brook  street,  and  thwe  were  symptoms  of 
grievances  and  quarrels  of  another  sort. 
Lady  Tressady  heard  that  the  young  couple 
had  already  given  one  or  two  tiny  dinner- 
parties, and  to  none  of  them  had  she  been  in- 
vited. One  day  when  George  had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Warwick  i>auare  to  consult  her  on 
bturineas  he  was  snddenly  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  on  this  point. 

« I  suppose  Letty  thinks  I  should  spoil  her 
parties!  She  is  ashamed  of  me,  perhaps*— 
.  Lady  Tressady  gave  an  angiy  langh.  <(0h! 
very  well;  but  I  should  like  you  and  her  to 
understand,  George,  that  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  admired  in  my  time  than  ever 
Letty  need  expect  to  be." 

And  George's  mother,  in  a  surprising  yellow 
tea-gown,  threw  herself  hack  in  her  chair, 
bridling  with  wath  and  emotion.  George  de- 
clared, with  good  temper,  that  he  and  I.etty 
were  well  aware  of  his  mother's  triumphs; 
whereupon  Lady  Tressady,  becoming  tearful, 
said  she  knew  it  was  n't  a  pretty  thing  to  .say, 
—of  course  it  was  n't,— but  if  one  was  treated 
unkindly  by  one's  only  son  and  his  wife,  what 
ooold  one  do  but  assert  one's  self? 

George  soothed  her  as  best  he  could,  and 
on  his  return  home  said  tentatively  to  Letty 


that  he  believed  it  would  please  h»  mother 

if  they  were  to  ask  her  to  a  small  impromptu 
dinner  of  parliamentaiy  friends  which  they 
were  planning  for  the  following  Friday. 

« George!"  exclaimed  Letty,  her  eyes 
gleaming,  «we  can't  ask  her!  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  disagreeable,  but  you  must 
see  that  people  dont  like  her— her  dress  is 
80  extraordinary,  and  her  manners— it  set5 
people  against  the  house.  I  do  think  it 's  too 
bad  that—* 

She  turned  aside  with  a  sud  den  ob.  George 
kissed  her,  and  sympathized  with  her;  for  he 
himself  was  never  at  ease  now  for  an  instant 
while  his  mother  was  in  the  room.  But  the 
widening  of  the  breach  which  Letty's  refusal 
brought  about  only  made  his  own  position  be- 
tween the  two  women  the  more  diai^reeable 
to  a  man  whose  ideal  of  a  home  was  that  it 
should  be  a  place  of  perpetual  soothing  and 
amusement. 

On  the  very  morning  of  their  departure  for 
Castle  Luton  matters  reached  a  small  crisis, 
i^etty,  tired  with  some  festivity  of  the  night 
before,  took  her  breakfast  in  bed ;  and  George, 
going  up-stairs  toward  the  middle  of  the 
morning  to  make  some  arrangement  with  her 
for  the  journey,  found  her  just  come  down, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  drawing-room, 
her  pale  pink  Hreas  sweeping  the  floor,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  her  small  lips  w«re  tightly  drawn. 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

«  What  18  the  matter,  darling  ?  » 

«  Oh!  nothing,*  said  Letty,  trying  to  speak 
with  sarcasm— «  nothing  at  all.  I  have  only 
just  been  listening  to  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  your  mother  speaks  of  me  to  her 
fMenda.  I  ought  to  be  ftittered»  of  coarse, 
that  she  notices  me  at  all.  Rut  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  request  her  to  put 
off  her  visit  to  Ferth  a  little.  It  oonld  hardly 
give  either  of  us  much  enjoyment.* 

George  first  pulled  his  mustaches,  then 
tried,  as  usual,  to  banter  or  kijss  her  into 
composure.  Above  all,  he  desired  not  to 
know  what  Lady  Tres.sady  had  said,  '"ii* 
Letly  was  determined  he  should  know.  «« She 
was  heard*— she  began  passionately,  hold> 
ing  him  at  arm's  length— «  she  was  heard  say- 
in  f  to  a  w^hole  roomful  of  people,  yesterday, 
that  1  was  <  pretty,  of  course,— rather  pretty, 
— bnt  so  second-rate,— and  so  provincial!  It 
was  such  a  pity  dear  George  had  not  waited 
till  he  had  bc^n  a  few  months  in  London. 
Still,  of  conrse  one  conld  only  make  the  best 
of  it.>» 

I^tty  mimicked  her  mother-in-laVs  drawl- 
ing voice,  two  red  spots  burning  on  her 
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cWks  the  while^  and  her  little  fingezs  grip- 
ping (ieorge's  anti. 

« I  don't  believe  she  ever  aaid  such  things. 
Who  told  you  so  ? »  said  Geoige»  atiffeniiig, 

his  arm  dropping  from  her  waik. 

Letty  tOBsed  her  head. 

« Never  niindl  I  might  to  know,  and  it 
does  n't  really  matter  how  I  know.  She  did 

say  them.M 

•  Yes,  it  does  matter,"  said  George,  quickly, 
walking  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Letty,  if  you  would  only  <  n  l  away  that 
woman  Grier,  you  can't  think  huw  much  hap> 
pier  we  should  hoth  be.» 

He  turned  upon  her  mth  a  look  of  minf^led 
dip^nity  and  affection  that  struck  her  with  a 
vague  iiurpriae,  but  also  with  something  else. 
She  stood  stillt  openusig  her  blue  eyes  wide. 

«  You  \v;i"t  me  — to  get  riil  — of  drier, »  she 
said,  «my  own  particular  pet  maid  ?  And 
why— please  ?» 

("leorge  had  the  courage  to  stick  to  hi.s 
point,  and  the  result  was  a  heated  an<l  angry 
scene,  their  first  real  quarrel,  which  ended 
in  Let^s  roshing  op-atairs  in  tears,  and  de- 
claring she  would  go  nowhere.  He  might  go 
to  Castle  Luton,  if  he  pleased;  she  was  far  too 
agitated  and  ediansted  to  face  a  houseful  of 
strangers. 

The  inevitable  reconciliation,  with  its  usual 
accompaniments  of  headache  and  eau  de 
Cologne,  took  tim^  and  they  only  just  com- 
pleted their  prepaiatiooB  and  caught  their 
appointed  train. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  of  the  day  had  taken 
all  savor  from  Letty's  expectations,  and  made 
George  feel  the  whole  business  an  effort  and 
a  weariness.  Letty  sat  pale  and  silent  in  her 
comer,  devoured  with  regrets  that  site  had 
not  put  on  a  thicker  veil  to  hide  the  ravages 
of  the  morning;  while  George  turned  over 
the  pages  of  a  political  biography,  and  could 
not  prevent  his  mind  from  falling  back  again 
and  again  into  dark  places  of  dread  and 
depression. 

"You  are  my  earliest  guests.n  said  Mrs.  Al- 
lison, as  she  placed  a  chair  for  Letty  be- 
side herself  on  the  Uwn  at  Castle  Luton. 
*i  Kxcejit,  imleod,  that  Lady  Maxwell  and  her 
little  boy  are  here  somewhere,  roaming  about. 
But  none  of  our  other  friends  could  get  down 
till  later.  I  am  glad  we  ahall  have  a  little 
quiet  lime  before  they  come." 

•  Lady  Maxwell!*  said  Letty.  «I  had  no 
Uea  they  were  coming.  Oh,  what  a  lovely 
day!  and  how  beautiful  it  nil  is!»  she  cried, 
as  she  sat  down  and  looked  about  her.  The 
color  came  back  into  her  cheeks.  She  forgot 


her  determination  to  keep  her  veil  down,  and 

raised  it  eagerly. 
Mrs.  Allison  smiled. 

«We  never  look  so  well  as  in  May— the 

river  is  so  full,  and  the  swans  are  so  white. 
Ah!  I  see  hkigar  has  already  taken  £}ir  George 
to  make  friends  with  them.» 

And  Letty,  looking  acros^s  the  broad  grrt-en 
lawn,  saw  the  fliish  of  a  brimming  river  and 
a  cluster  of  white  swans,  beside  which  stuud 
ber  husband  and  a  yoongman  in  a  serge  suit, 
who  was  feeding  tlie  swans  with  bread  —  Lord 
Ancoats,  no  doubt,  the  happy  owner  of  all 
this  splendor.  To  the  left  of  their  fignres  roee 
a  stone  bridge  with  a  high,  carved  parapet, 
and  beyond  the  river  she  saw  green  hills  and 
woods  against  a  radiant  sky.  Then,  to  her 
right  was  this  wonderful  yellowish  ]>ile  of  the 
old  house.  She  began  to  admire  and  exclaim; 
about  it  with  great  energy  and  etf  usion,  try- 
ing hard  to  say  the  correct  and  cultivated 
thing,  and,  in  fact,  repeating  with  a  good  deal 
of  exactness  what  she  had  heard  said  of  it 
by  others. 

Her  hosles.s  listened  to  her  praises  with  a 
gentle  smile.  'ientlene.s.s,  indeed.  — a  rather 
sad  gentleness,— was  the  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  AlUson.  It  seemed  to  make  an  atmo- 
sphere  about  her— her  delicate  blanched  head 
and  lined  face,  her  small  figure,  her  plain 
black  dress,  her  hands  in  their  white  ruffles. 
Her  friends  called  it  saintUnees.  At  any  rate, 
it  set  her  apart,  giving  her  a  peculiar  ethereal 
dignity  which  made  her  formidable  in  society 
to  many  persons  who  wwe  not  liable  to  shy- 
ness. Letty  from  the  hei^nning  had  felt  her 
formidable. 

Yet  nothing  could  be  kind^  or  simpler 
than  her  manner.  In  response  to  Letty's  en- 
thusiasms she  let  hcrsF-lf  be  drawn  at  once 
into  speaking  of  her  own  love  for  the  house, 
and  to  point^  ont  its  features. 

«I  am  always  telling  these  things  to  new- 
comers,* she  said,  smiling.  «And  I  am  not 
clever  enough  to  make  variations.  But  I  don't 
mind,  somehow,  how  often  I  go  through  it. 
You  see,  this  front  is  Tudor,  and  the  muth 
front  is  a  hundred  years  later,  and  both  of 
them,  they  say,  are  the  finest  of  their  kind. 
Is  n't  it  wonderful  that  two  men.  a  hundred 
years  apart,  should  each  have  left  such  a 
noble  thing  behind  him?  One  inspired  the 
other.  And  then  we— we  poor  modems  come 
after,  and  must  cherbh  what  they  k-ft  us  as 
l>e8t  we  can.  It's  a  great  responsibility— don't 
you  think?— to  live  in  a  beautiful  house.* 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  much  about  it,» 
said  Letty,  laughing;  «  we  live  in  such  a  very 
ugly  onej» 
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Mrs.  Allison  looked  S3^pathetic. 

wOhl  but  then,  ugly  ones  have  character; 
or  they  are  pretty  inside,  or  the  people  one 
loves  hswB  lived  in  thenL  That  ironld  make 
any  place  a  House  BeeatifaL  Are  i^t  you 
near  Perth  ?  » 

«  Yes;  and  I  am  afraid  you  'U  think  me 
dreadfully  discontented,**  said  Letty^  with  one 
of  her  little  laughinfj  airs;  "but  there  really 
is  n't  anything  to  make  up  in  our  barrack  of 
a  place.  It 's  like  a  blackened  brick  set  up 
on  end  nt  the  top  of  a  hill.  And  th«i  the 
villages  are  so  hideous.* 

«  Ah!  I  know  that  coal-country,*  said  Mrs. 
AIllBon,  gravely;  <'and  I  know  the  people. 
Have  you  made  friends  with  them  yet?» 

«  We  were  only  there  lor  our  honeymoon. 
George  says  that  next  month  the  whole  place 
will  be  out  on  strike.  So  jnst  now  they  hate 
us— they  will  hardly  look  at  us  in  the  street. 
But  of  course  we  shall  give  away  things  at 
Christmas.* 

Mrs.  Allison's  lip  twitched,  and  she  shot  a 
glance  at  the  bride  which  betrayed,  for  all 
her  gentleness,  the  iroman  of  a  large  world 
and  mnch  converge  with  mankind.  What  a 
curious,  hard  little  face  was  Lady  Tressady's 
nnder  the  outer  softness  of  line  and  hue,  and 
what  an  amazing  costume!  Mrs.  Allison  had 
no  quarrel  with  beautiful  powns,  but  the  elab- 
oration, or,  as  one  noight  say,  the  research,  of 
Letty's  dress  stmek  her  unpleasantly.  The 
tine  that  it  must  have  taken  to  think  onti 

Aloud  she  said: 

«  Ah !  the  strike.  Yes ;  I  fear  it  is  inevitable. 
Aneoats  has  some  property  not  very  far  from 
you,  and  we  get  reports.  Poor  fellows!  if  it 
were  n't  for  the  wretched  agitators  who  mis- 
lead 'tiiem— but  there,  we  most  n*t  talk  of 
these  things.  I  see  Lady  Maxwell  coming." 

And  Mrs.  Allison  waved  her  hand  to  a  tall 
figure  in  white,  with  a  child  beside  it^  that 
had  just  enmrged  on  the  far  diatance  of  the 
lawn. 

« Is  Lord  Maxwell  here,  too  ? » asked  Letty. 
iHe  is  coming  later.  It  seems  strange, 

Serhaps,  that  you  should  find  them  here  this 
onday ;  for  Lord  Pontenoy  comes  to-morrow, 
and  the  great  fight  will  be  on  so  soon.  But 
when  I  found  that  they  were  free,  and  that 
Maxwell  would  like  to  come,  I  was  only  too 
glad,  .\fter  all,  rivul  politicians  in  England 
can  still  meet  each  other,  even  at  a  crisis. 
Besides,  Maxwell  is  a  relative  of  ours,  an<l  he 
was  m^  boy's  guardian— the  kindest  possible 
guardian.  Politics  apart,  I  have  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  him.  .\nd  her  too.  Why 
i.s  it  always  the  best  people  in  the  world  that 
do  the  most  mischief  ?  * 


At  the  mention  of  Lord  Fontenoy  it  had 
been  Letty's  turn  to  throw  a  quick  side  look 
at  Mrs.  Allison.  But  the  name  was  spoken  in 
the  quietest  and  most  natural  way;  and  yet, 
if  one  analyzed  the  tone,  in  a  way  that  did 
imply  something  exceptional,  which,  however, 
all  the  world  knew,  or  might  know. 

« Is  Lady  Maxwell  an  old  friend  of  yours, 
too  ?  i»  asked  Letty,  longing  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, and  vexed  to  see  how  fast  the  mother 
and  child  were  approaching. 

«  Only  since  her  marria^i  .  To  see  her  and 
Maxwell  together  is  really  a  poem,  if  only 
she  would  n't  identify  herself  so  hotly,  dear 
woman,  with  everything  he  does  and  wishes 
in  politics!  There  is  no  getting  her  to  hear 
a  word  of  reason.  She  is  another  Maxwell  in 
petticoats.  And  it  always  seems  to  me  so 
unfair.  Maxwell  without  beauty  and  without 
petticoats  is  quite  enough  to  fight.  Look  at 
that  little  fdlow  with  his  flowera— such  an 
oddity  of  a  child! » 

Then  she  raised  her  voice. 

«My  dear,  what  a  ramble  you  must  have 
made!  Come  and  have  a  slmdy  chair  and 
some  tea.» 

For  answer  Marceila,  laughing,  held  up  a 
glorious  bunch  of  cuckoo-pint  and  marsh- 
marigold,  while  little  Hallin  at  her  skirts 
waved  another  trophy  of  almost  e(jual  si7e. 
The  mother's  dark  face  was  flushed  with  ex- 
ercise and  pleasure.  As  she  moved  over  the 
grass,  the  long  folds  of  a  white  dress  falline; 
about  her,  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  the  child 
beside  her,  she  made  a  vision  of  beanty  lovely 
in  itself,  and  lovely  in  all  that  it  suggested. 
Frank  joy  and  strength,  happiness,  purity  of 
heart" these  entered  wth  her.  One  could 
almost  see  their  dim,  heavenly  shapes  in  the 
air  about  her. 

Letty  and  Mrs.  Allison  could  not  take 
their  eyes  from  her.  Perhaps  she  knew  it. 
But  if  she  did,  it  made  no  difference  in  her 
perfect  ease  of  bearing.  She  greeted  Letty 
kindly. 

«  You  did  n't  expect  to  see  me  here,  did 
you.  bidy  Tressady  7  Bat  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  happens.* 

Then  she  put  her  hand  on  Ifrs.  Allison's 
shoulder,  bending  her  height  to  her  small 
hostess. 

«What  a  day,  and  what  a  place!  Hallin 
and  I  have  been  over  hill  and  dale.  l  >ui  he  is 
getting  such  a  botanist,  the  little  monkey! 
Ue  will  hardly  forgive  me  because  1  forgot 
one  of  the  flowers  we  found  Out  yesterday  in 
his  botany  book.* 

«She  said  it  was  ( Kobin-run-in-the-'edge,> 
and  it  is  n't;  it    'tHlge-mu;«tard,»  said  lial- 
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lin,  severely^  holding?  up  a  little  feathery 

stalk. 

Mrs.  Allison  shook  her  head,  endeavoring 
to  suit  her  look  to  the  gravity  of  the  oflfense. 

«. Mother  must  learn  her  lessons  better, 
must  n't  she?  Go  and  shake  hands*  little 
man,  with  Lady  Tressady.» 

HalliB  went  {^vely  to  do  as  he  was  told. 
Then  he  stood  on  one  foot,  and  looked  Letty 
over  with  a  considering  eye. 

« Are  you  going  to  a  parlor?*  he  said  sud- 
denly, putting  out  a  small  and  gjrimy  finger, 
and  [)ointin^'  to  her  dress. 

MHaliin,  come  here  and  have  your  tea!» 
said  his  mother,  hastily.  Then  she  turned  to 
Letty  with  the  smile  that  had  so  often  won 
Maxwell  a  friend. 

i  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  a  rooted 
objection  to  anything  that  is  n't  rags  in  the 
way  of  clothes.  He  entirely  declined  to  take 
me  across  the  river  till  I  had  rolled  up  my 
lace  cloak  and  put  it  in  a  bosh.  And  he 
won't  really  be  friends  me  again  till  we 
have  both  got  back  to  the  scarecrow  garments 
we  wear  at  home.* 

«iOh!  childrra  are  so  mnch  happier  when 
they  are  dirty."  said  Letty,  graciously,  pleased 
to  feel  herself  on  these  easy  terms  with  her 
two  companions.  «  What  beantifiil  flowers  he 
has,  and  what  an  astonishing  little  botanist 
he  seems  to  be!» 

And  she  seated  herself  beside  HalHn,  using 
all  her  blandishments  to  make  friends  wi^ 
him,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  an 
easy  matter;  for  when  she  praised  his  How- 
ers,  Hallin  only  said,  with  his*  month  full, 
«0h!  but  mammy's  bunch  is  hever  so  much 
bigger when  she  offered  him  cake,  the 
child  would  sturdily  pat  the  cake  away,  and 
hold  it  and  her  at  arm's  length  till  his  mute 
look  across  the  table  had  won  his  mother's 
nud  of  permission;  and  finally,  when  she 
tried  to  make  him  show  off,  by  asking  him 
the  name  of  each  flower  in  his  bunch,  Hallin 
suddenly  interrupted  her  with  the  amazing 
queatioii,  delirwed  as  clearly  as  hfa  haate  to 
eat  would  allow: 

« I  say— do  zoo  know— who  was  Bill  Stick- 
ers ? » 

«  ( Who  was  Bill  Stickers  ? » »  repeated  Let- 
ty. «What  do  yon  mean,  little  man?» 

Even  his  mother  looked  mystified. 

But  Hallin,  staring  very  hurd  at  Letty,  and 
bolting  some  of  his  cake  to  set  his  tongue 
a  little  freer,  repeated  his  question  with  in- 
sistence. 

« Don't  zoo  know  who  was  Bill  Stickers? 
and  why  will  he  halways  be  proe— prose- 
cuted?* 


He  got  through  the  long  word  triom- 

phantly.  Marcella  burst  into  mern'  laup^hter, 
and  explained  that  as  they  had  crossed  Lon- 
don in  the  morning  Hallin's  face  had  been 
glued  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  that 
he  had  taken  special  note  of  the  advertise-  i 
ments  and  street  inscriptions.  But  apparently  I 
the  pOTSonality  of  the  much-threatened  «Bill  I 
Sticker?"  had  struck  his  imagination   toe  ' 
painfully  for  immediate  speech.  So  he  had 
brooded  upon  it  till,  pestered  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  this  strange  lady  in  the  party 
frock,  he  had  suddenly  discharj^ed  himself.  ! 

Letty  thought  him  an  odd,  ill-mannered 
child,  and  gaye  up  courting  him,  greatly  to 
Hallin'ri  satisfaction.  He  edp:ed  closer  and 
closer  to  bis  mother,  established  himself 
finally  in  her  pocket,  and  browsed  on  all  the 
good  things  with  which  His.  Allison  provided 
him.  undisturbed. 

« How  late  they  are!*  said  Marcella,  look- 
ing at  her  watch.  «Tell  me  the  names 
again,  dear  lady  she  bent  forward,  and 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  Mrs.  Allison's 
knee.  «  Your  parties  are  always  a  work  of 
art* 

Mrs.  Allison  flushed  a  little,  as  thoug^h  .she 
liked  the  compliment,  and  ran  laughingly 
through  the  names. 

«  Lord  and  Lady  Maxwell." 

«  Ah! »  said  Marcella, « the  least  said  about 
them  the  soonest  mended.  Go  on.* 

«  Lord  and  Lady  (l^thedineji 

Marcella  made  a  face. 

«  Poor  little  thing!  1  always  think  of  the 
remark  about  the  queen  in  <  Aliee  in  Wonder- 
land • :  <A  little  kindnes.s.  and  puttinj::  her 
hair  in  curl-papers,  would  do  wonders  for 
h«r.»  She  is  so  limp  and  thin  and  melan- 
choly. As  for  him— is  n't  there  a  race  or  a 
prize-fight  we  can  send  him  to?« 

Mrs.  Allison  tapped  her  lightly  on  the  lips. 

« I  won't  go  on  unless  my  guests  are  taken 
prettily." 

Marcella  kissed  the  delicate  wrinkled  hand. 
1 1 11  be  good.  What  do  you  keep  such  an 

air  here  for  ?  It  gets  into  one's  head.»  j 
T/etty  Tressady,  indeed,  was  looking  on  \ 
with  a  feeling  of  astonishment.  These  merry,  i 
childlike  airs  had  absolutely  no  place  in  her  | 
conception  of  Lady  Maxwell.  Nor  could  she 
know  that  Mrs.  Allison  was  one  of  the  veiy 
few  people  in  the  world  to  whom  Marcelte 
was  ever  drawn  to  show  them. 

« Sir  Philip  Wentv.-orOi,"  pursued  Mrs.  .Alli- 
son, smiling.  «  Say  anylhjnt^  maliciuub  about 
him,  if  you  can.* 

•>  Don't  provoke  me.  What  a  mercy  I 
brought  a  volume  of  (Indian  Studies >  in  my 
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bag!  I  will  go  up  early,  before  dinner,  and 
finish  thenu* 

«  Then  there  is  Madeleine  Fenl^,  and  Eliza- 
beth Kent^ 

A  quick  invohintary  expression  erossed 
Marcella's  face.  Then  she  drew  herself  tip 
with  dignity,  and  crossed  her  hands  primly 
on  her  lap. 

«Let  me  understand.  Are  you  going  to 
protect  me  from  I-^dy  Kent  this  time?  Be- 
cause last  time  you  threw  me  to  the  wolves 
in  the  must  dastardly  way.» 

Mrs.  Allison  laughed  out. 

« On  the  contran,',  we  all  onjoyed  your 
skirmish  with  her  in  November  so  much,  we 
shall  do  onr  beet  to  province  another  in 
May.* 

Marcella  shook  her  head. 

« I  have  n't  the  energy  to  quarrel  with  a  fly. 
And  as  for  Aldons^please  mxn  his  lady  at 
dinner  that  he  may  go  to  sleep  upon  her 

shoulder! » 

tt  You  poor  thing! » —Mrs.  Allison  put  out  a 
sympathetic  hand.  «  Are  yon  so  tired?  Why 

will  you  turn  the  world  upside  down  ?  »> 

Marcella  took  the  hand  lightly  in  both 
hers. 

•  Why  will  yoo  fight  reform?! 

And  the  eyes  of  the  two  women  met,  not 
without  a  sudden  grave  passion.  Then  Mar- 
cella dropped  the  hand,  and  said,  smiling: 

«  Castle  Luton  is  n't  full  yet.  Who  else  ? » 

«  Oh!  some  young  folk  — Charlie  Naseby.  » 

«A  nice  boy— a  very  nice  boy— not  half 
soch  a  coxcomb  as  he  looks.  Then  the 
Levens— I  know  the  Levens  are  coming,  for 
Betty  told  mo  that  she  ^ot  out  of  two  other 
engagements  as  soon  as  you  asked  her.» 

«Ohl  and,  bytheway.Blr.Watton— Harding 
Watton.o  said  Mrs.  Allison,  taming  slightly 
toward  Lady  Tressady. 

The  exclamation  on  i^dy  Maxwell's  lips 
was  checked  by  something  she  saw  on  her 
hostess's  face,  and  Letty  eagerly  struck  in: 

« Harding  coming— my  cousin  ?  I  am  so 
glad.  I  suppose  I  ought  n't  to  say  it,  but  he 
issDch  a  clever,  such  an  agreeable  creature. 
But  you  know  the  Wattons^  don't  yon,  Lady 
Maxwell  ?  » 

Harcella  was  busying  herself  with  HalHn's 
tea. 

«I  know  Edward  Watton.»  she  said,  turn- 
ing her  beautiful  clear  look  on  Letty.  «  He 
is  a  real  frirad  of  mine.» 

«0h!  but  Harding  is  much  the  cleverer," 
said  Letty.  And,  pleased  both  to  find  the  hall 
of  talk  in  her  hands,  and  to  have  the  chance 
of  glorifying  a  relative  in  this  world  of  people 
so  much  bigger  than  herself,  she  pltmged  into 
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an  extravagant  aocoimt-~all  adjeetivee  and 

superlatives— of  Harding  Watton's  charms 
and  abilities,  to  which  Lady  Maxwell  listened 
in  silence. 

c Tactless!*  thought  Mrs.  Allison,  with 

vexation;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  stop 
the  stream.  In  truth,  since  she  had  j^iven 
Lord  Fontenoy  leave  to  invite  Harding  Wat- 
ton  she  had  had  time  to  forget  the  invitation, 
and  she  was  sorry  now  to  think  of  his  hous- 
ing with  the  Maxwells;  for  Wat  ton  had 
b€^n  recently  Lord  Fontenoy's  henchman  and 
agent  in  a  newspaper  attack  upon  the  bill,, 
and  upon  Maxwell  personally,  that  even  Mrs. 
Allison  had  thought  violent  and  unfair.  Well, 
it  was  not  her  f aidt.  Bat  Lady  Treesady 
ought  to  have  better  information  and  better 
sense  than  to  be  cliattering  like  this.  She 
was  just  about  to  interpose  when  Marcella 
held  Bp  her  hand. 

«1  hear  the  carriages! » 

The  hostess  hastened  toward  the  house, 
and  Marcella  followed  her,  witii  iiailin  at  lier 
skirts.  Letty  looked  after  Lady  Maxwell  with 
the  same  mixture  of  admiration  and  jealous 
envy  she  had  felt  several  times  before.  « I 
don't  feel  that  1  shall  get  on  with  her,*  she 
said  to  herself,  impatiently.  «But  I  don't 
think  I  want  to.  George  took  her  measore 
at  once.* 

Part  of  this  reflection,  however,  waa  not 
true.  Jetty's  ambition  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  « get  on»  with  Marcella  Maxwell. 

Just  as  his  wife  was  ready  for  dinner,  and 

Grier  had  disappeared,  George  entered  Let- 
ty's  room.  She  was  standing  before  a  tall 
glass,  putting  the  last  touches  to  her  dress 
—smoothing  here,  pinning  there,  turning  to 
this  side  and  to  that,  f'.eorge,  unseen  him- 
self, stood  and  watched  iicr— her  alternate 
looks  of  aiixiety  and  satisfaction,  her  grace, 
the  shimmering  folds  of  the  magnificent  wed- 
ding-dress in  which  she  had  adorned  herself. 

He,  however,  was  neither  happy  nor  gay. 
But  he  had  come  in  feeling  that  he  must  make 
an  effort— many  efforts— if  their  young  mar- 
ried life  was  to  be  hrought  back  to  that  level 
of  ease  and  pleasure  which  he  had  once  taken 
for  granted,  and  which  now  seemed  so  hard 
to  maintain.  If  that  ease  and  pleasure  were 
ultimately  to  fail  him.  what  should  he  do? 
He  shrank  impatiently  from  the  idea.  Then 
he  would  scoff  at  hisoself .  How  often  had  he 
read  and  heard  that  the  first  year  of  marriage 
is  the  most  difficult.  Of  course  it  must  be 
so.  Two  individualities  cannot  fuse  without 
turmoil,  without  heat.  Let  him  only  make 
his  effort. 
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80  he  walked  Op  to     and  eaiight  her  in 

his  arms. 

«0h,  George!— my  hair!— and  my  flow- 
ers!* 

•  Never  mind."  he  said,  almost  with  roag^h- 
ness.  « Put  your  head  there.  Say  you  hate 
the  thought  of  our  day,  aa  I  do!  Say  there 
shall  never  be  one  like  it  againl  Promiae 

me!» 

She  felt  the  beating  of  hia  heart  beneath 
her  cheek;  but  she  st<Md  silent.  His  appeal, 
his  unwonted  agitation,  revived  in  her  all  the 
anger  and  irritation  that  had  begun  to  prey 
upon  her  thouf^ta.  It  was  all  very  well,  but 
why  were  they  so  pinched  and  uncomfort- 
able? Why  must  everybody— Mrs.  Allison, 
Lady  Maxwell,  a  hundred  others— hsve  mon 
wealth,  more  scope,  more  considaatfon  than 
she?  It  was  partly  his  fault. 

So  she  gradually  drew  herself  away,  push- 
ing him  softly  wiUi  her  small  f^oved  hand. 

« I  am  sure  I  hate  quarrelinp:.»  she  said. 
N  But,  therel  Oh,  George!  don't  let 's  talk  of 
it  any  morel  And  look  what  you  have  done 
to  my  poor  hair.  You  dear,  naughty  boy!" 

But  thoujjh  she  called  him  «cdear.»  she 
frowned  as  she  took  off  her  glovea  that  she 
might  mend  what  he  had  done. 

George  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
walked  to  the  window,  and  waited.  As  he 
deaomded  the  great  aturs  in  her  wake,  he 
wished  Castle  Luton  and  its  guests  at  the 
deuce,  ^^'hat  pleasure  was  to  be  got  out 
of  griniaciug  and  pusing  at  these  country- 
house  parties  ?  And  now,  according  to  Letl7, 
the  Maxwells  were  here.  A  great  gine  for 
every  bodyl 

XI. 

«T!i\T  lady  sitting;  by  Sir  George?  What! 
l-idy  Maxwell?  No— the  other  side?  Oh! 
that 's  Lady  Leven.  Don't  yon  know  her? 
She 's  tremendous  ftin.i* 

And  the  dark-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  young 
man  who  was  sittrag  Ijeaide  Let^  irodded 
and  smiled  across  the  table  to  Betty  Leven, 
merely  by  way  of  reminding  her  of  his  exi.st- 
ence.  They  had  greeted  before  dinner— a 
greeting  of  comrades. 

Then  he  turned  back,  \x\th  sudden  deco- 
rum, to  this  Lady  Tressady,  whom  he  bad 
been  commissioned  to  take  in  to  dinner. 
« Quite  pretty,  but  rather— well,  ordinary,* 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  critical  coolness 
bred  of  much  familiarity  with  the  best  things 
of  Vanity  Fair.  He  had  been  Ancoats's  friend 
from  iKiyhood,  and  was  now  disportinjx  him- 
self in  the  Guards,  but  still  more— as  Letty, 
of  course,  aasnmed— in  tin  heart  of  the 


English  well-bom  world.  She  knew  that  he 
was  Lord  Kaseby,  and  that  some  day  he  would 
be  a  marquis.  A  halo,  therefore,  shone  about 
him.  At  the  same  time  ahe  had  a  long  ex- 
perience of  3'oung  men.  and,  if  sho  flattered 
him,  it  was  only  indirectly,  by  a  sort  of  teas- 
ing aggression  that  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
his  attention  from  her. 

« I  declare,  you  are  better  than  any  peer- 
age! *  she  said  to  him  presently,  when  he  had 
given  her  a  short  biography,  first  of  Lord 
Cathedine,  who  was  sitting  opposite,  then  of 
various  other  members  of  the  company.  «  I 
should  like  to  tie  you  to  my  fan  when  I  go 
out  to  dinner." 

«  Would  you?)»  said  the  young  man,  dryly. 
«OhI  you  will  soon  know  all  you  want  to 
know.t 

«  How  are  poor  little  people  from  Yorkshire 
to  lind  their  way  about  in  this  big  world?  You 
are  all  so  dreadfully  absorbed  in  one  another. 
In  the  first  place,  you  all  inarn'  each  other.*- 

«  Do  we?— though  I  don't  quite  understand 
who  cwe»  means.  WeU,  one  most  marry  some- 
body, I  suppose,  and  cousins  are  leoa  trouble 
than  other  people.* 

Involuntarily  the  young  man's  eyea  traveled 
along  the  table  to  a  fair  girl  on  the  opposite 
side,  dazzlinj^ly  (lre.^.-<ed  in  black.  She  was 
wielding  a  large  fan  of  black  feathers,  which 
threw  both  hur  and  complexion  into  amaang^ 
relief;  and  she  seemed  to  be  amusing  herself 
in  a  nervous,  spasmodic  way  with  Sir  f^rank 
Leven.  Letty  noticed  his  glance. 

«  Oh!  you  have  not  earned  your  testimonial 
yet.  not  by  any  manner  of  means,*  she  said. 
« That  is  Lady  Madeleine  Fenley,  is  n't  it?  Is 
she  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Allison's?* 

«  She  is  a  cousin.  That  is  her  mother.  Lady 
Kent,  sitting  beside  poor  Ancoats.  Such  an 
old  character!  By  the  end  of  dinner  she  will 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  Ancoats,  or  know 
the  reason  why.* 

«Is  Lord  Ancoats  such  a  mystery?*  said 
Letty,  running  an  inquisitive  «je  over  tlie 
black  front,  sharp  nose,  and  gorgeously  be- 
jeweled  neck  of  a  somewhat  noisv  luid  for- 
bidding old  lady  sitting  on  the  nghi  hand  of 
the  host 

Young  Naseby's  exriri :  :-iun  in  answer  ra- 
ther piqued  her.  There  was  a  quick  flash  of 
something  that  was  Instantly  suppressed,  and 
the  youth  said  composedly: 

"Oh!  we  are  all  mysteries  for  Lady  Kent." 

But  Letty  noticed  that  his  ey«s  strayed 
back  to  Lord  Ancoats,  and  then  again  to 
Lady  Madeleine.  He  s»^fmed  to  be  observing 
them,  and  Letty's  sharpness  at  once  took  the 
hint.  No  doubt  the  han]aome,large-faatnred 
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girl  was  "here  to  be  c  looked  at»  Probab^s 

good  many  maidens  would  be  passed  in  review 
before  this  young  Sultan  m;uh  his  choice.  Ry 
the  way,  Lord  Ancoats  must  be  a  good  deal 
older  than  George  had  imagined.  Clearly  he 
left  college  som^'  time  ago.  \VTiat  a  curious 
&«ehelu^!— a  eimull,crumpled  face,  with  very 
proninent  bine  eyes;  curly  hair  of  a  reddim 
color,  piled  high,  as  though  for  effect,  above 
his  white  brow;  together  with  a  sharp  chin 
and  pointed  muiitache,  which  gave  him  the  air 
of  an  old  French  portrait.  He  was  short  in 
stature,  but  at  the  samr  time  agile  and 
strongly  built.  Ue  wore  one  or  two  fine  old 
rings,  wfiich  drew  attention  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  hands;  and  his  manner  struck  her  a.s  at 
once  morose  and  excitable.  Letty  regarded 
him  with  involuntary  respect  as  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Allison— much  more  as  the  master  of 
Castle  Li: tor  :tnd  fifty  thousand  a  year.  But 
if  be  had  not  been  the  master  of  Castle  Luton 
die  would  bare  probably  thought,  and  said, 
that  he  had  a  di.>*agreeable  Bohemian  air. 

ft  Have  n't  you  really  made  acquaintance 
with  l^dy  Kent?>»  said  Lord  Naseby,  return- 
ing to  the  charge— his  laaneas  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  for  conversation.  «1  should  have 
thought  she  was  the  person  one  could  least 
escape  knowing  in  the  three  kingdoms.* 

« 1  have  seen  her.  of  course,"  said  Letty. 
lightly,  though,  alas!  untnily:  «hut  I  am 
afraid  you  can  hardly  realize  that  I  have  only 
been  three  short  seasons  in  London — two  with 
an  old  aunt,  who  never  goes  out,  in  Cavendish 
Square,— poor  dull  old  dear!— and  another 
with  Mrs.  Wstton  of  Malford  J» 

«0h!  with  Mrs.  Watton  of  Malford,"  said 
Lord  Na.seby,  vaguely.  Then  he  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  I^ady  Leven,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  was  beckoning  to  him.  He 
leaned  across,  and  they  exchanged  a  merry 
war  of  words  about  something  of  which  Letty 
knew  nothing. 

Lett  .  rither  incensed,  thought  him  a 
pupjiy.  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  round  at 
the  ex-governor  beside  her.  She  saw  a  fine 
head,  the  worn  yellow  face  and  whitened  hair 
of  a  man  who  had  suffered  under  a  hot  climate, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  somewhat  courtly, 
smile.  Sir  Philip  Wentworth  was  not  tronbled 
with  the  boyish  fastidiousnessof  LordNasehy. 
He  perceived  merely  that  a  pretty  young  wo- 
man wished  to  make  friends  with  him,  and  met 
hw  wish  at  once.  Moreover,  he  idem  ified  her 
as  the  wife  of  that  «  promising  and  well-in- 
formed fellow,  Treasady,*  with  whom  he  had 
first  made  friends  in  Inaia,  and  had  now— jnst 
before  dinner —  renewed  acquaintance  in  the 
most  cordial  fashion. 


He  talked  gracioody  to  the  wife,  then,  of 

Tressady's  abilities  and  Tressady's  career, 
Letty  -M  first  liked  it.  Then  she  was  seized 
with  a  curious  sense  of  discomfort. 

Her  eyes  wandered  toward  the  head  of  the 
table,  where  George  was  talkinr^  why]  actu- 
ally talking  earnestly,  and  as  though  lie  were 
enjoying  Mmself,  to  La^  Maxwell,  whose 
noble  head  and  neck,  rising  from  a  silver- 
white  dress,  challenged  a  great  <  Jenoese  Van- 
dyke of  a  Marchesa  Balbi  which  was  hanging 
just  behind  her,  md  ehallei^ied  it  vietoii- 
ously. 

So  other  people  thought  and  said  these 
things  of  George?  Lettjr  was  for  a  moment 

sharply  conscious  that  they  had  not  occupied 
much  place  in  her  mind  since  her  marriage, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  since  her  engage- 
ment. She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  « distinguished » ;  that  was  part  of  the 
bargain.  Only,  she  never  seemed  as  yet  to 
have  had  either  time  or  thought  to  0ye  to 
those  parts  and  elements  in  his  life  which  led 
people  to  talk  of  him  as  this  old  Indian  was 
doing. 

Curtains,  carpetfl^  gowns,  caUnets;  addi" 

tion'=  to  Perth;  her  own  effect  in  society;  how 
to  keep  Lady  Tresaady  in  her  place— of  all 
these  things  she  had  thought,  and  thought 

much.  Rut  Cieorge's  honoral>le  ambitions,  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  t  he  place  he  was 
to  make  for  himself  in  the  world  of  men— In 
thinking  of  thi$e  her  mind  v.-iis  all  stiff  and  un- 
practised. She  was  conscious  first  of  a  moral 
prick,  then  of  a  certain  irritation  with  other 
people. 

Yet  she  could  not  help  watching  fieorge 
wistfully.  He  looked  tired  and  pale,  in  spite 
of  the  animation  of  his  talk.  Well,  no  doubt 
she  loolced  pale,  too.  Some  of  the  words  and 
phni.<?es  of  their  quarrel  flashed  across  her. 
In  this  beautiful  room,  with  its  famous  pic- 
tnres  and  its  historical  aflsodations,  amid  this 
accumulated  art  and  wealth,  the  whole  thing 
was  peculiarly  odious  to  remember.  I  nder 
the  eyes  of  Vandyke's  Marchesa  one  would 
have  liked  to  think  of  one's  self  as  always 
dignified  and  refined,  always  elegant  and 
calm. 

Then  Letty  liad  a  revnlsion,  and  lai^|[bed  at 

herself. 

"As  if  these  people  did  n't  have  tempers, 
and  quarrel  about  money!  Of  course  they  do. 
And  if  they  don't— well,  we  all  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  amiable  on  fifty  thousand 
a  year." 

After  dinner  Mrs.  .Allison  led  the  way  to 
the  «  Green  Drawing-room.^  This  room,  hung 
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with  Gainsborough  portraits,  was  one  oi  the 
sights  of  the  houst-,  und  t^o-night  Marcella 
Maxwell  especially  looked  about  her,  on  en- 
tering it,  with  enchantment. 

•<  You  happy  peoplel  »•  she  said  to  Mrs.  Alli- 
son. « I  never  come  into  this  roimi  without 
anxiously  asking  myself  whether  i  am  tit  to 
makeone  of  the  company.  I  look  at  my  dress, 
or  T  am  doubtful  about  my  mannprs.  or  I 
wish  some  one  had  taught  me  to  dance  the 
minuet.* 

« Yes,"  said  Betty  Leven,  runnin<^  up  to  a 
vast  picture,  a  life-size  family  j^oup,  which 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  fai-ther  wall 
of  the  room.  «  What  a  vulgar,  inaignificant 
chit  one  feels  mu'?.  self  without  cap  or  pow- 
der—without those  ruliles,  or  those  tippets, 
or  those  quilted  petticoats!  Mrs.  Allison,  may 
my  maid  come  down  to-morrow  while  we  are 
at  dinner  and  take  the  pattern  of  those  ruffles? 
No— no  I  she  sha'n't!  Sacrilege  I  You  pretty 
thingl»  she  said,  addressing  a  figure— the 
figure  of  a  girl  in  whitv,  with  thin  virginal 
arms  and  bust,  who  seemed  to  be  coming  out 
of  the  picture,  almost  to  be  already  out  of  it 
and  in  the  room,  «come  and  talk  to  me. 
Don"t  think  any  more  of  your  father  and 
mot  her  there.  You  have  been  courtesying  to 
them  for  a  hundred  years ;  and  t  hey  aie  rather 
dull,  stupid  iH'ople.  after  all.  Come  and  tell 
us  secrets.  Tell  us  what  you  have  seen  in 
this  room— all  the  fooluih  people  making  love, 
and  the  sad  peoide  sayin^^  ^ood-by.* 

Betty  was  kneelinj^  on  a  can-ed  chair,  her 
pretty  arms  leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  her  eyes 
fixed  half  in  laughter,  half  in  sentiment^  on 
the  figure  in  the  picture. 

Lady  Maxwf>)I  suddenly  moved  closer  to 
her,  and  l/  t  ty  heard  her  say  in  a  low  voice, 
as  she  put  her  hand  on  Lady  Leven's  arm: 

« Don't,  iielty!  don't!  It  wns  in  this  room 
he  proposed  to  her,  and  it  was  in  this  room 
he  said  go(Ki-hy.  Maxwell  has  often  told 
me.  T  believe  slie  never  comes  in  here  alone 
—only  for  ceremony  and  when  there  is  a 
crowd." 

A  look  of  consternation  crossed  Lady 
Leven's  lively  little  face.  She  glanced  shyly 
toward  Mrs.  Allison.  That  lady  liad  moved 
hastily  away  from  the  group  in  front  of  the 
picture.  Slie  was  sitting  by  herself,  looking 
straight  before  her,  with  a  certam  stiffness, 
her  thin  hands  eroded  on  her  knee.  Betty 
impetuously  went  toward  her,  and  was  soon 
sitting  on  a  stool  beside  her,  chattering  to  her 
and  amusiii^^  her. 

Meanwhile  Marcella  invited  Lady  Tres.sady 
to  vom('  and  sif  with  her  on  a  sofa  beneath 
the  great  picture. 


Letty  followed  her,  settled  her  satin  skiris 

in  their  most  f]:raceful  folds,  put  one  little  foot 
on  a  ix)uis  t^uinze  footstool  which  seemed  to  i 
invite  it,  and  then  began  to  inform  heirsdf  > 
about  the  house  and  the  family. 

At  the  bot^inninjj:  of  their  vslk  it  wa?  clear 
that  iiady  Maxwell  wished  to  ingratiate  her- 
self. A  friendly  observer  wonld  have  thoogfat 
that  she  was  trjn'ng  to  make  a  stranger  feel 
more  at  ease  in  this  house  and  circle,  where 
she  herself  was  a  familiar  guest  Betty  Leven, 
catching  sight  of  the  pair  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  said  to  herself,  with  inward 
amusement,  that  Marcella  was  «  realizing  the 
wife." 

-\*:  uiy  rate,  for  some  time  Lady  Maxwell 
talked  with  sympathy,  with  effusion  even,  to 
her  companion.  &i  the  first  place  she  told  her 

the  story  of  their  hostess. 

Thirty  years  before,  Mrs.  Allison,  the 
daugiiiir  and  heiress  of  a  Leicestershire 
squire,  had  married  H«ury  Allison,  old  Lord 
Ancoats's  second  son,  a  young  captain  in  the 
Guards.  They  enjoyed  three  years  of  life  to- 
gether; then  the  chances  of  a  soldier's  career, 
as  interjireted  by  two  high-minded  people, 
took  Henr>'  Allison  out  to  an  obscure  African 
coast,  to  fight  one  of  the  innumerable  « little 
wars »  of  his  country.  He  fell,  straek  hy  a 
spear,  in  a  sin^xle-file  march  through  some 
nameless  swamp;  and  a  few  di^s  afterward 
the  words  of  a  Foreign  Office  telegram  brob 
a  pining  woman's  heart. 

Old  I  ord  Ancoats's  death,  which  followed 
withm  a  month  or  two,  was  hastened  by  the 
shock  of  his  son's  loss;  and  before  the  year 
was  out  the  iddest  son.  who  was  sickly  and 
unmarried,  also  died,  and  Mrs.  Allison's  boy, 
a  chiM  of  two,  becake  the  owner  of  Oastie 
Teuton.  The  mother  saw  herself  called  upon 
to  tifxht  down  her  ^'rief.  to  relinquish  the 
quasi-religious  life  she  had  entered  upon,  and 
instead  to  take  her  boy  to  the  kingdom  be 
was  to  rule,  an<l  i»ring  him  up  there. 

ft  And  for  twenty-two  years  she  has  lived  a 
wonderful  life  here,*  said  Marcella;  •  she  has 
been  practically  the  queen  of  a  whole  coun- 
try-side, doin^r  whatever  she  pleased,  the 
moiher  and  friend  and  saint  of  everybody.  , 
It  has  been  all  very  paternal  and  beautiful,  ! 
and    aiiominably  Tory  and  tvTannous.  Many 
people,  i  suppose,  thiiik  it  perfect.  Perhaps 
I  don't.  But  then  I  know  very  well  I  can't 
possibly  disagree  with  her  a  tenth  part «  I 
strongly  as  she  disagrees  with  me.» 

«  Oh!  but  she  admires  you  so  much,>»  cried 
Letty,  with  effmdon;  tshe  thinks  yon  mean 80 
nobly." 

Marcella  opened  her  eyes,  involuntanly 
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wondering  a  little  what  Lady  Tressady  might 
know  about  it. 

«  Oh !  we  don't  hate  each  other,*  she  said 
rather  diyly,  « in  spite  of  politics.  And  my 
kmbuid  was  Aneoots's  guardianj* 

«  Dear  me ! » said  Letty.  « I  should  think  it 
was  n't  easy  to  be  goantian  to  fifty  tbowaiid 
a  yearj» 

Hareella  did  not  answer^did  not,  indeed, 

hear.  Her  look  had  stolen  acrosB  to  Mrs. 
Allison-— a  sad,  affectionate  look,  in  no  way 
meant  for  Lady  Tressady.  But  Letty  noticed  it. 
« I  suppose  sho  adores  hini,»  she  said. 

Marcella  sighed. 

« There  was  never  anything  like  it.  It 
frightens  one  to  6ee.» 

«And  that,  of  course,  is  why  she  won't 
marry  Lord  Fontenoy?" 

Marcella  started,  and  drew  away  from  her 
companion. 

«i  dont  know,»  she  said  stifHy: « and  I  am 
Bwre  that  no  one  ever  dared  to  a.sii  l»er.» 

«0h!  but  of  course  it 's  what  every  one 
says,*  said  Letty,  gay  and  mahashed.  «That's 
what  mak^  it  so  exciting  to  come  here,  when 
one  knows  Lord  Fontenoy  so  verj'  well.* 

Marcella  met  this  remark  with  a  discourag- 
ing silence. 

I/etty,  however,  was  determined  this  time 
to  make  her  imnrps'^inTi,  8he  plunged  into  a 
lively  and  often  audacious  gossip  about  every 
person  in  the  room  in  tnrn,  asking  a  number 
of  intimate  or  impertinent  questions,  and  yet 
very  seldom  waiting  for  Marcel  la's  reply,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  show  off  her  own  informa- 
tion and  make  her  own  comments.  She  let 
Marcella  understand  that  she  suspected  a 

Seat  deal,  in  the  matter  of  that  handsome 
dyMadeldnie.  ItwaatfnimiMBfy  interesting, 
of  course;  but  was  nt  Lord  Ancoats  a  trifle 
wild?— she  bent  over  and  whispered  in  Mar- 
cella's  ear;  was  it  likely  that  he  would  settle 
himself  80  soon?~did  n't  one  hear  sad  tales  of 
his  theatrical  friends  and  the  rest?  And  what 
could  one  expect!  As  if  a  young  man  in  such 
a  position  was  not  certain  to  iiave  his  tiingi 
And  his  mother  would  have  to  pot  np  with  it. 
After  all,  men  quieted  down  at  last  Look  at 
Lord  Cathedine! 

And  with  an  air  of  boundless  knowledge  she 
touched  upon  the  incidents  of  Lord  Cathe- 
dine's  career,  ha.'^hing  up,  with  skilful  defiiic- 
tions  of  her  own,  all  that  Lord  Naseby  had 
said  or  hinted  to  her  at  dinner.  Poor  Lady 
Cathetline !  1  )id  n't  she  look  a  walking  skt^le- 
ton,  with  her  strange,  melancholy  facr.  and 
every  bone  showing?  Well,  who  could  won- 
derl  And  when  one  thought  of  their  money 
diffieidties,  too! 


Lady  Tressady  lifted  her  white  shoulders 
in  compassion. 

P>y  this  tmv  Marcella's  hhn-k  eyes  were 
wandering  lOBiBtently  round  the  room,  search- 
ing for  means  of  escape.  Betty,  far  away, 
noticed  her  air,  and  concluded  that  the  «  real- 
ization^ was  making  rapid  progress.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  smiling  shake  of  her  little  head, 
she  left  her  own  seat  and  went  to  her  triend's 
assistance. 

At  the  same  mnrnent  Mrs.  Allison,  driven 
by  her  conscience  u  hostess,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  introdueing  Lady  Tressady  to  a 
lady  in  gray  who  had  been  sitting  quiet,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Allison  feared,  lonely,  in  a  corner, 
looking  over  some  photographs.  Marcella, 
who  had  also  risen,  pat  out  a  hand  to  Betty, 
and  the  two  moved  away  together. 

They  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  a  large 
window  at  the  side  of  the  room,  which  stood 

^^^de  open  to  the  night.  Outside,  beyond  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  stretched  a  formal 
Dutch  guden.  Its  numberless  small  beds, 
forming  stiff  scrolls  and  circles  on  a  ground 
of  white  gravel,  lay  in  bright  moonlight.  Even 
the  colors  of  tiie  hyacinths  and  tulips  with 
which  they  were  planted  could  be  seen,  and 
the  strong  scent  from  them  filled  the  still  air. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  flat-patterned  place  a 
group  of  tall  cypress  and  ilex,  black  against 
the  sky,  struck  a  note  of  Italy  and  the  South; 
while,  through  the  yew  hedges  which  closed 
in  the  little  garden,  broad  archways  pierced 
at  intervals  revealed  tu  breadths  of  silvery 
English  lawn  and  the  distant  gleam  of  the 
river. 

*(  Well,  my  dear,*  said  lietty,  laughing,  and 
slipping  her  arm  through  Marcella's  as  they 
stood  in  the  o])ening  of  the  window,  « 1  see 
you  have  been  doing  your  duty  for  once.  Let 
me  pat  you  on  the  back.  All  the  more  that 
I  gather  you  are  not  exactly  enchanted  with 
I..ady  Tressady.  You  really  should  keep  your 
face  in  order.  Frrmi  the  other  (-nd  of  the  room 
i  know  exactly  what  you  think  of  the  periion 
yon  are  talking  to.* 

«Do  yon? A  said  Marcella,  penitently.  «I 
wish  you  did  n  t.* 

«  Well  you  may  wish  it  for  it  doe.s  n't  help 
the  political  lady  to  get  what  she  wants. 
However.  I  don't  think  that  Lady  Tressady 
has  found  out  yet  that  you  don't  like  her. 
Sheisn'tthinfskimied.  If  yon  had  looked  Hke 
that  when  you  were  taUdng  to  roe,  1  would 
have  paid  you  out  SOmehow.  What  is  the 
matter  with  her?» 

•Oh!  I  don't  know,»  said  Marcella  im- 
patiently, rawng  her  shoulders.  *  Bvt  she 
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jarred.  I  pined  to  get  away;  I  don't  think  I 
ever  want  to  talk  to  lier  ap;ain.» 

« JSo,»  said  lietty,  ruminating; « 1  'il  teli  you 
wbat  it  is— she  is  n't  a  gentleman!  Don't  in- 
terrupt me!  1  mean  exactly  what  I  say  ?he 
is  n't  a  p^entleman.  She  would  do  and  say  all 
the  thingii  that  a  nice  man  squirms  at.  I  al- 
ways have  the  oddest  fancy  about  that  kind 
of  person.  1  foe  thom  aa  they  must  be  at 
night,— all  the  tine  clothes  gone,— just  a 
little  black  soul  scrawled  between  the  bed- 
clothes!» 

«  You  to  call  me  censorious!"  said  Marcella, 
laughing,  and  pinching  her  friend's  arm. 

«  My  dear,  as  I  have  often  before  remarked 
to  yoii,  T  am  not  a  great  lady,  with  a  political 
campaign  to  tight.  If  you  knew  your  business, 
yon  would  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  in  the  shape  of  Lady  Tres- 
sadys.  1  may  do  what  I  please— I  have  only 
a  husband  to  manage! »  And  Betty's  light 
voice  dropped  into  a  sigh. 

•  Poor  Betty!"  said  Marcella,  patting  her 
hand.  « is  Frank  as  discontented  as  ever? » 

«  He  told  me  yesterday  he  hated  hfe  exist- 
ence,  and  thought  he  would  try  whether  the 
Serpentine  would  drown  him.  1  said  1  was 
agreeable,  only  he  would  never  achieve  it 
without  me.  I  should  have  to  'tice  away  the 
police  while  he  looked  for  the  right  spot.  So 
he  has  promised  to  take  me  into  partnership, 
and  it 's  all  right  so  far.» 

Then  I'etty  fell  to  sighing  in  earnest. 

« It 's  all  very  well  <chathng,>  but  1  am  a 
miserable  woman.  Frank  says  1  have  ruined 
his  life;  that  it 's  all  my  ambition;  that  he 
might  have  made  a  decent  country  gentleman 
if  1  had  n't  sown  the  seed  of  every  vice  in  him 
by  drivinfir  him  into  polities.  Pleasant,  is  n't 
i^  for  a  model  wife  like  me?» 

«  You  '11  have  to  let  him  give  it  up,»  said 
Marcella,  smiling;  « I  don't  believe  he  'II  ever 
reconcfle  hhnself  to  the  grind  and  tiie  town 
life.* 

Betty  clenched  her  small  hands. 

«My  dear,  I  never  promised  to  marry  a 

sporting  boor,  and  I  can't  yet  make  up  my 
mind  to  sink  to  it.  Don't  let 's  talk  of  it!  1 
only  hope  he  '11  vote  straight  in  the  next  few 
months.  But  the  thought  of  being  kept 
through  August  drivps  him  desperate  al- 
ready. Ah!  here  they  are— plagues  of  the 
human  race!*  Mid  she  waved  an  accusing 
hand  toward  the  incoming  stream  of  gentU  - 
men.  h  Now,  I  '11  prophesy,  and  you  watch. 
l>a(ly  Tressady  will  make  two  friends  here — 
Harding  Walton— oh!  I  forgot,  he's  her  cou- 
sin!—and  lAird  Cathedine.  Mark  my  wonis. 
By  the  way— »  Betty  caught  Marcella's  arm 


and  spoke  eagerly  into  her  friend's  ear.  Her 

eyps  meanwhile  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
toward  Lady  Madeleine  and  her  mother, 
who  were  seated  on  tlie  farther  ride  of  the 

room. 

Marcella's  look  followed  Betty's,  but  she 
showed  no  readiness  to  answer  Betty's  ques- 
tions. When  Ijetty  had  made  her  astonishing 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Madeleine  Penley. 
Lady  Maxwell  had  tried  to  stop  her  with  a 
hauteor  which  would  have  abodied  nnost 
women,  though  it  had  but  small  effect  on  the 
bride.  And  now,  even  to  Betty,  who  was 
Madeleine  Penley's  friend,  Marcella  was  not 
communicative;  although  when  lietty  wascar- 
rie<l  off  by  Lord  Xaseby,  who  came  in  search 
of  her  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  the  elder  woman  stood  for  a  moment 
by  the  window,  watching  the  girl  they  had 
been  talking  of  \\ith  a  soft,  serious  look. 

i?ut  the  softness  passed.  A  slight  incident 
disturbed  it.  For  the  spectator  saw  Lady 
Kent,  who  was  sitting  beside  her  dair^btpr, 
raise  a  gigantic  fan  and  beckon  to  Lord  An- 
coats.  He  came  unwillingly,  and  she  made 
some  bantering  remark.  Lady  Madeleine 
meanwhile  was  bending  over  a  book  of  photo- 
graphs, with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  look  of 
constraint.  Ancoats  stood  near  her  for  a  mo> 
ment  uneasily,  frowning  and  pulling  at  hia 
mustache.  Then,  with  an  abrupt  word  to 
Lady  Kent,  he  turned  away  and  threw  him- 
self on  a  sofa  beside  Lord  Cathedine.  Lady 
Madeleine  bent  lower  over  her  book,  her  beau- 
tiful hair  making  a  spot  of  fire  in  the  roonL 
Marcella  caught  the  expression  of  her  profile^ 
and  her  own  face  took  a  look  of  pain.  She 
would  have  liked  to  go  instantly  to  the  girl's 
side,  with  some  tei^eniess,  some  caress;  bot 
that  gorgon  Lady  Kent,  now  looking  ex- 
tremely fierce,  was  in  the  way,  and,  more* 
over,  other  young  men  had  arrived  to  take 
the  place  Ancoats  had  apparently  refused. 

Meanwhile  Letty  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
gentlemen  witk  delight.  She  had  found  but 

small  entertainment  in  the  lady  to  whom  Mrs. 
Allison  had  introduced  her.  Miss  Faston,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Ancoats's  agent,  was  a  pleas- 
ant-looking spinster  of  thirty-five,  in  a  Qua- 
kerish dress  of  gray  silk.  Her  face  bore 
witness  that  she  was  capable  and  refined;  but 
Let^  felt  no  desire  whatever  to  explore  capa- 
bility and  refinement.  S'ho  had  not  come  to 
C'astle  Luton  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
Miss  Paston. 

So  the  conversation  languished,  l^tty 
yawned  a  little,  and  flourished  her  fan  a 
great  deal,  till  the  appearance  of  the  men 
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brought  back  the  flush  to  her  cheek  and  ani- 
niatioii  to  her  tsg^  She  drew  herself  up  at 

once.  hnnpTV  for  notice  and  succ^.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  the  vicar's  wife  at  Malford,  would 
have  been  avenged  ooold  she  have  walehed 
her  old  tyrant  under  these  chastening  cir- 
cumstances. 

Harding  Watton  crossed  the  room  when 
he  saw  his  oonain,  and  took  the  corner  of 
the  sofa  beside  her.  Letty  received  him  gra- 
ciously, though  she  was  perhaps  disappointed 
that  it  was  not  Lord  Ancoats  or  Lord  Cathe- 
dine.  Looking  about  before  she  gave  herself 
to  conversation  with  him,  she  saw  t  hat  (Jeorjre 
was  standing  near  the  open  window  with  Lord 
Maxwell  and  Sir  Philip  Wentworfch,  the  ex- 
governor.  They  were  talking  of  India,  and 
Sir  Philip  h;i(l  hia  hand  on  George's  arm. 

«  Yes,  1  saw  Dalhoosie  go,»  he  said  eagerly. 
« I  was  only  a  hul  of  twenty,  bnt  I  can't  think 
of  it  now  without  a  lump  in  my  throat.  When 
he  limped  on  to  the  Hooghly  landing-stage  on 
his  crutches  we  could  n't  cheer  him— I  shall 
never  forget  that  sudden  silence!  In  eight 
years  he  had  made  a  new  India,  and  there  we 
saw  him.  our  little  hero,  dying  of  his  work 
at  forty-aix  before  our  eyes!  Well,  I  could  n't 
have  imagined  that  a  yoting  man  like  you 
would  have  known  or  cared  so  much  about 
that  time.  What  a  talk  we  have  badl  Thank 
yottii 

And  the  veteran  tighten*  1  I  i  grip  cor- 
dially for  a  moment  on  Tressad/g  arm,  then 
dropped  it  and  walked  away. 

Tressady  threw  his  wife  a  bn^t.i  glance, 
as  though  to  ask  her  how  she  fared.  Letty 
smiled  graciously  in  reply,  foolinp:  a  sudden 
softening  pleasure  in  bemg  so  thought  of.  As 
her  eyes  met  her  husband's  she  saw  Mareelhi 
Maxwell,  who  was  still  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, turn  toward  'W^or^e  and  call  to  him. 
George  moved  forward  with  alacrity.  Then 
he  aiM  Lady  MaaEwell  slowly  walked  down  the 
steps  to  the  garden,  and  disappeared  through 
one  of  the  archways  to  the  left. 

«  That  great  lady  and  George  seem  at  last 
to  have  made  friends,**  said  Harding  Watt<m 
to  Letty,  in  a  laughing  undertone.  "T  have 
no  doubt  she  is  trying  to  win  him  over.  Well 
she  may!  Before  the  next  few  weeks  are  over, 
the  government  will  be  in  a  fix  with  this  bill; 
and  not  even  their  <  beautiful  lady »  will  help 
them  out.  Maxwell  looks  as  glum  as  an  owl 
to-n!ght.» 

Letty  laughed.  The  situation  pleased  her 
vanity  a  good  deal.  The  thought  of  T^dy 
Maxwell  humiliated  and  defeated— partly  by 
George's  means— was  decidedly  agieeable  to 
her.  Which  would  seem  to  show  that  she  was, 


after  all,  more  sensitive  or  more  quick-^yed 
than  Betty  Leven  had  been  rea^  to  allow. 

Meanwhile  Marcella  and  George  Tr^sady 
were  strolling  slowly  toward  the  river  along 

a  path  that  crossed  the  great  lawns.  In  front 
of  them  the  stretches  of  grass,  bathed  in  sil- 
very light  and  air,  ran  into  far  distances  of 
shade  under  maje^  trees  just  thickening  to 
a  June  wealth  of  foliage.  P>elow,  these  dis- 
tant tree-masses  made  sharp  capes  and  prom- 
ontories on  the  white  griuss;  above,  their 
rounded  tops  rose  dark  against  a  blue,  light- 
breathing  sky.  At  one  point  the  river  pierced 
the  blackness  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  space 
thua  made  the  spire  of  a  noble  church  shot 
heavenward.  Swans  floated  dimly  along  the 
stream  and  under  thv  1  ridge.  The  air  was 
fresh,  but  the  rawness  of  spring  was  gone.  It 
was  the  last  vreek  of  May;  the  « high  midsum- 
mer pomps  »  were  near— a  heaven^  prophecy 
in  wood  and  field. 

And  not  even  Tressad/s  prejudice— which, 
indeed,  was  already  vanishing— could  fail  to 
see  in  the  beautiful  woman  beside  him  the 
fitting  voice  and  spirit  of  such  a  scene. 

To-night  he  said  to  himself  that  one  muat 
needs  believe  her  simple,  in  spite  of  report. 
During  their  companionship  this  evening  she 
had  shown  him  more  and  more  plainly  that 
she  liked  his  society;  her  manner  towani  him, 
indeed,  had  by  now  a  soft  snirender  and 
friendliness  that  no  man  could  possibly  have 
met  with  roughness,  least  of  ail  a  man  young 
and  ambitiotts.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
notksed  again,  as  he  had  once  noticed  with 
anger,  that  she  was  curiously  free  from  the 
usual  feminine  arts  and  wiles.  After  their 
long  talk  at  dinner,  hMleed,  he  began,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  feel  her  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual comrade,— that  he  had  been  aware 
of  from  the  tirst,— but  rather  a  most  winning 
and  attaching  companion.  It  was  a  sentiment 
of  friendly  ea^■'^  tbnf  -remed  to  bring  with  it 
a  great  relief  from  tension.  The  sordid  cares 
and  frictions  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the 
d^in^ading  memories  of  the  day  itself,  alike 
ceased  tnwear  him. 

Yet  all  the  time  he  said  to  himself,  with 
inward  amusement,  that  he  must  take  care. 
They  had  not  talked  directly  of  the  bill  at 
dinner,  but  they  had  talked  round  and  about 
it  incessantly.  It  was  clear  that  the  Maxwells 
were  personally  very  anxious;  and  George 
knew  well  that  the  public  position  of  the 
ministry  was  daily  becoming  more  ditlicuit. 
There  had  been  a  marked  cooling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill  among  their  own  supporters; 
one  ortwoLondon  members  originally  pledged 
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to  it  were  even  believed  to  be  wavering;  and 
tiiis  campaign  lately  started  by  Fontenoy  and 
Watton  agi^Mt  two  of  the  leading  clauses 

of  the  measiiro,  in  n  I jondon  « daily."  bought 
lor  the  purpose,  had  been  so  far  extremely 
dtonaging.  The  situation  wbb  threatening  in- 
deed, and  Maxwell  niif^ht  well  look  harassed. 

Yet  Tressady  had  detected  no  bitterness 
in  Lady  Maxwell's  mood.  Her  temper  rather 
seemed  to  him  very  strenuous,  very  eager,  and 
a  little  sad.  .'Mtojrether,  he  had  been  touched, 
he  knew  not  exactly  why,  by  his  conversation 
with  h«e,  « We  are  going  to  win,»  he  said  to 
himself,  «and  she  knows  it.>*  Yet  to  think 
thus  gave  him,  for  the  first  time,  no  particular 
pleasure. 

As  they  strolled  along  they  talked  a  little 
of  some  of  the  tojncs  that  had  been  started 
at  dinner,  topics  semi-political  and  semi-so- 
oial,  till  sndomly  Lady  Maiwell  aaid,  with  a 
change  of  voice: 

« I  heard  some  of  your  conversation  with 
Sir  Philip  just  now.  How  differently  you  talk 
when  you  talk  of  India!  i 

« I  wonder  what  that  means,"  said  George, 
smiling.  « It  means,  at  any  rate,  that  when  I 
am  not  talkmg  of  India,  but  of  English  labor, 
or  the  poor,  yon  think  I  talk  like  a  brute.* 

«1  should  n't  put  it  like  that,"  she  .-^aid 
quietly.  «6at  when  yoa  talk  of  India,  and 
people  like  theLawrenceB  or  Ix>rd  DalhoDsie, 
then  it  is  that  one  sees  what  you  really 
admire— what  stirs  you— what  makes  yon 
feel.* 

«Well.  ought  I  not  to  feel?  Is  there  to 
be  no  gratitude  toward  the  people  that  have 
made  one's  country?* 

He  looked  down  upon  her  gaily,  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  own  tickled  vanity.  To  be 
observed  and  analyzed  by  such  a  critic  was  in 
itself  flattery. 

«<That  have  made  one's  country?>»  she  re- 
peated, not  without  a  touch  of  irony.  Then 
suddenly  she  became  ulent. 

(ieorge  thrust  hu  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  waited  a  little. 

*VVell?i»  he  said  presently.  «Well?  I  am 
waiting  to  hear  you  prove  that  the  Dalhousies 
and  the  Tjawrcncrs  have  done  nothing  fiT  the 
country,  compared  to— what  shall  we  say?— 
some  trade-union  secretary  whom  you  partic- 
ularly admin 

She  laiijcrlieii,  l)nt  he  did  not  immediately 
draw  his  answer,  i  hey  liad  reached  the  river- 
bank  and  the  steps  of  the  little  bridge.  Mar^ 
cella  mounted  the  bridge  and  paused  midway 
across  it,  hanging  over  the  parapet.  He  fol- 
lowed her,  and  both  stood  gazing  at  the 
bouse.  It  rose  from  the  grass  like  some 


fabric  of  yellowish  ivory  cut  and  scrolled  and 
fretted  by  its  Tudor  architect,  who  had  been 
also  a  goldsmith.  There  were  lights  like 
jewels  in  its  latticed  windows;  the  dark  full- 
ness of  the  b'ees,  dispc^ed  by  an  artist  hand, 
inwrapped  or  fell  awqr  from  it  as  the  ey« 
required;  and  on  the  dazzling  lawns,  crossed 
by  soft  bands  of  shadow,  scattered  forms 
moved  np  ai^  down— women  in  trailing 
drones,  and  black-coated  men.  There  were 
occasional  sallies  talk  and  laughter,  and 
from  the  open  window  of  the  drawing-room 
came  the  notea  of  a  irtoHn. 

« Brahms! w  said  Marcella,  with  delight. 
« Nothing  but  music  and  he  could  express 
tiiis  night— or  the  river— or  the  rising  j^low 
and  bloom  of  everything.* 

As  she  spoke  George  felt  a  quick  gust  of 
pleasure  and  romance  sweep  across  him.  It 
was  as  though  sMnas  that  had  been  for  long 
on  the  defpnsivf^,  tired,  or  teased  merely  by 
the  world,  gave  way  in  a  moment  to  joy  and 
poetry.  He  looked  from  the  face  beside  him  to 
tile  pictured  scene  in  which  they  stood :  the 
soft  air  filled  his  lungs.  What  ailed  him?  He 
only  knew  that  after  many  weeks  he  was, 
somehow,  happy  and  buoyant  agam. 

Lady  Maxwell.  I  ^  >  ver,  soon  forgot  the 
music  and  the  moonlight. 

I  <  That  hftve  made  ooe^s  countiy?)*  she  re> 
peatod,  panrii^  OB  the  words. « And  of  course 
that  house  appeals  to  you  in  the  same  vrny'! 
Famous  people  have  lived  in  it— people  who 
belong  to  history.  But  for  me,  the  real  mak- 
ing of  one's  country  is  done  out  of  si^ht, 
in  garrets  and  workshops  and  coal-pits,  by 
people  who  die  every  minute— forgotten — 
swe|)t  into  heaps  like  autumn  leaves,  their 
lives  mere  soil  and  foothold  for  the  genem- 
tion  that  comes  after  them.  All  yesterday 
morning,  for  instance,  I  spent  tiymg  to  feed 
a  woman  I  know.  She  is  a  shirt-maker;  she 
has  four  children,  and  her  husband  is  a  docker 
out  of  work.  She  had  sewed  herself  sick  and 
blind.  She  could  n't  eat,  and  she  could 
sleep;  but  she  had  kept  the  children  alivr*— 
and  the  man.  Her  life  will  flicker  out  in  a 
month  or  two;  but  the  children's  lives  will 
have  taken  root,  and  the  man  will  be  eating 
and  earning  ^^in.  What  use  would  your 
Dalhousies  and  lAwremsea  be  to  Englaiid 
without  her  and  the  hnndreds  of  thonuiids 
like  her?» 

« And  yet  it  is  you,»  cried  George,  unable 
to  forbear  the  chance  she  gave  him,  «wbo 
would  take  away  from  thi.^  ver^"  woman  the 

Sower  of  feeding  her  children  and  savinjg  her 
usband— who  would  spoil  all  the  livw  in  the 
clumaor  attempt  to  meiid  one  of  them.  H«yw 
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oan  you  quote  me  Bnob  an  instance!  It 

amazes  mo.» 

«  Not  at  all.  I  have  only  to  use  my  ins-tarice 
*  for  another  purpose,  in  another  way.  You  are 
thinkingr  of  the  bill,  of  course.  But  all  we 
do  18  to  say  to  some  of  these  victims, « Your 
sacrifice,  as  it  stands,  is  too  costly;  the  state 
in  its  own  interest  cannot  go  on  exacting  or 
allowing  it.  We  will  help  you  to  serve  the 
community  in  ways  that  ahall  exhaust  and 
wound  it  less.) » 

t  And  88  a  fint  eteis  drive  yoa  all  com- 
fortably into  the  vorkhoiiael*  said  George. 

«  Don't  omit  that.w 

«Many  individuals  must  suffer,i»  she  said 
steadily; « bnt  there  will  be  friends  to  help- 
friends  that  will  strain  every  nerve  to  help." 

All  her  heart  showed  itself  in  voice  and  em- 
phasis. Almost  for  the  hrst  time  in  their  even- 
ing's talk  her  natnnl  passionateness  came  to 
sipht  — the  Sonthom,  impulsive  temper,  that 
80  often  made  people  laupjh  at  or  dislike  her. 
Under  the  lace  shawl  she  had  thrown  round 
her  on  coming  out  he  saw  the  qidok  rise  and 
fall  of  the  breast,  the  nervoti.';  clasp  of  the 
hands  lying  on  the  stonework  of  the  bridge. 
Thflflft  were  her  prophetess  aks  again.  To- 
ni^t  they  still  amused  him,  but  in  a  gentler 
and  more  friendly  way. 

«  And  so,  according  to  your  own  account, 
yon  win  protect  yonr  taUoxess  and  umnake 
your  country.  I  am  sorry  for  yoor  dilemma,!* 
he  .said,  lanphinf^. 

«Ahl  well,i»— she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
with  a  sigh,— «don*t  let 's  talk  of  it  It 's 
all  too  pre.=;sinf^— and  sore— and  hot.  And  to 
think  of  the  week.s  that  are  jnst  coming  on! » 

Georf^e,  hanging  over  the  parapet  beside 
her,  felt  reply  a  little  awkward,  and  said 
nothing.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  night 
made  itself  heard— the  gentle  slipping  of 
the  river,  the  fitful  breathings  from  the  trees. 
A  swan  pa.H.sed  and  repassed  below  them,  and 
an  owl  called  from  the  di.stant  \vood.s. 

Presently  Marcella  lifted  a  white  finger  and 
pointed  to  the  house. 

•  One  would  n't  want  a  better  parable,*  she 
said.  «It'a  like  the  state  as  you  see  it- 
magnificent,  inspiring,  a  thing  of  pomp  and 
dignity.  Bnt  we  women  who  have  to  drive 
and  keep  going  a  house  like  that— ;/>'  know 
what  it  all  re.^ts  npon.  It  rests  ujion  a  few 
tired  kitchen-maids  and  bool-boys  and  scul- 
lery-girls, hurrying,  panting  creatures,  whom 
a  guest  never  .^ees,  who  reall.r  run  it  all.  1 
know,  for  I  have  tried  to  unearth  them,  to 
organize  them,  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
fainting  while  we  were  feasting.  Bnt  it  is  in- 
credibly hard;  half  the  human  race  believes 


itself  bom  to  make  things  easy  for  the  other 

half.  It  comes  natural  to  them  to  ache  and 
toil  while  we  .sit  in  ea.sy-chairs.  What  they 
resent  is  that  we  should  try  to  change  it.» 

•Goodness! »  said  George,  pnUing  at  bis 
mustaches.  « I  don't  recognize  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  ordinaiy  domestic  polity  in 
that  summary.* 

« I  dare  say.  Yon  have  to  do  with  the  upper 
servant,  wb"  alway^^  n  greater  tvTant  than 
his  ma8ter,i>  she  retorted,  her  voice  express- 
ing a  enrious  medley  of  kughter  and  feeliag. 
« I  am  speaking  of  the  people  that  are  not 
seen,  like  the  tailoress  and  shirtHoakiV,  in 
your  drum-^and-tnimpet  statejt 

•Well,  yon  nay  be  rights*  said  George, 
dryly;  «but  I  confe.ss— if  I  may  be  quite 
frank— tha^  I  don't  altogether  trust  you  to 
judge,  i  want  at  lenat,  before  I  strike  the 
balaiioe  between  my  Dalhousie  and  3F0ur  tail- 
oress,  to  hear  what  those  j  rorilo  have  to  say 
who  have  not  crippled  their  minds— by  pity.»» 

«Pity!»  she  said,  her  lip  trembling  in 
spite  of  herself,  c  Pity  1— you  count  pity  a 
disease?* 

«  As  you— and  others— practise  it,»  he  re- 
plied coolly,  turning  rmud  upon  h«r.  «It  m 
no  good;  tiiie  world  cant  be  run  by  pity.  At 

least,  living  always  seems  to  me  a  great 
brutal,  rushing,  rough-and-tumble  business, 
which  has  to  be  carried  on  whether  we  like  it 

or  no.  To  be  too  careful,  too  gingerly,  over 
the  separate  life,  brings  it  all  to  a  standstill. 
Meddle  too  much,  and  the  demiurge  who  set 
the  maeUiie  going  turns  sulky  and  stops 

working.  Then  the  nation  goes  to  pieces,  till 
some  strong  ruthan  without  a  scruple  puts  it 
together  again." 

« What  do  yon  mean  by  the  demiurge?* 

He  laughed. 

«  Why  do  you  make  me  explain  my  flights? 
Well,  I  suppose,  the  natural  daimonic  power 
in  things,  which  keeps  them  going  and  sets 
them  off:  which  is  not  US,  or  like  us,  and 
cares  nothing  for  us.» 

His  light  voice  developed  a  sudden  energy 
during  his  little  speech. 

«Ah!»  .'^aid  Marcella,  wistfully.  «  Yes;  if 
one  thought  that,  i  could  understand.  But, 
even  so,  if  the  power  behind  things  cares 
nothing  for  us,  1  .should  only  regard  it  as 
challenging  us  to  care  more  for  each  (Jthur. 
Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  a  few  plain  ques- 
tions? Do  you  know  anything  personally  of 
the  London  poor?  I  mean,  have  you  any  real 
friends  among  them,  whose  lives  you  know? » 

« Well,  I  sit  with  Fontenoy  while  he  re- 
ceives deputations  from  all  those  tailoresses 
and  shirtrmakero  and  fur^sewero  that  yon 
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want  to  put  in  order.  The  luuaaaed  widow 
streams  throii'j-h      room  perpetually,  wail- 
ing to  be  let  alone !» 
Marcella  made  a  soond  of  amused  scorn. 

«  Oil!  you  think  that  nothing,"  said  George, 
indignant.  I  vow  i  could  draw  every  type 
of  widow  that  London  contains;  I  know  tliem 
intimately. >• 

She  shook  her  head. 

«I  give  up  London.  Then,  in  the  North, 
are  n't  yon  a  coal-owner?  Do  yon  know  yonr 

miners?  » 

"Yes;  and  I  detest  them,i»  said  George, 
shortly.  « Pig-headed  brutes!  They  will  be  on 
strike  next  month,  and  I  shall  be  defrauded 
of  my  lawful  income  til!  their  lordships 
choose  to  go  back.  Pity  me,  if  you  please- 
not  them.K 

«So  I  ilo,»  she  said  with  sjjirit,  «if  you 
hate  the  men  by  whom  you  live!* 

There  was  silence.  Then  suddenly  George 
said,  in  another  tone: 

«  But  sometimes,  I  don't  deny,  the  hepf^ars 
wring  it  out  of  one— your  pity,  i  saw  a 
mother  last  week— suppose  we  stroll  on  a  lit- 
tle. I  want  to  see  how  the  ri^er  gets  oat  of 
the  wood.» 

They  descended  the  bridge,  and  turned 
agsin  into  the  river-path,  (ieorge  told  the 
story  of  Mary  Batchelor  in  his  half-ironic 
way,  yet  so  that  here  and  there  Marcella 
shivered.  Then  gradually,  as  thongh  it  were 
a  relief  to  him  to  talk,  he  slipped  into  a  half- 
humorous,  half-serious  discussion  of  his  mine- 
owner's  position  and  its  difficulties.  Inci- 
dentally and  unconsciou.'^ly  a  good  deal  of  his 
history  betrayed  itself  in  his  talk:  his  bring- 
ing-up;  his  mother;  the  various  problems 
started  in  his  mind  smce  his  return  from 
India;  even  his  relation.?  to  his  wife.  Once 
or  twice  it  flashed  across  him  that  he  was 
confessing  himself  with  an  extraordinary 
frankness  to  a  woman  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  dislike,  liut  the  reflection  did  not 
stop  him.  The  balmy  night,  the  solitude,  this 
loveliness  that  walked  heside  him  so  willingly 
and  kindly  -  with  every  step  they  struck  his 
defences  from  him;  they  drew;  they  pene- 
trated. 

With  her,  too,  everything  was  simple  and 
natural.  She  had  felt  his  attraction  at  their 
first  meeting;  she  had  determined  to  make  a 
friend  of  him,  and  she  was  succeeding.  As 

he  disclosed  hims<  If  she  Tdt  a  .strange  com- 
passion for  him.  It  was  plain  to  her  woman's 
instinct  that  he  was  at  heart  lonely  and  un- 
companioned.  Well,  what  wonder,  with  that 
hard,  mean  little  hein^  for  a  wife!  Had  she 
captured  him,  or  had  he  throvsTi  himself  away 


upon  her  in  mere  wantonness,  out  of  that  de- 
fiance of  sentiment  which  appeared  to  l>e  his 
favorite  parti-pru  f  In  any  case,  it  seemea 
to  this  happy  wife  that  he  had  done  the  one 
fatal  and  irre{)aral)le  thing;  and  she  was  gen- 
uinely sorry  for  him.  She  felt  him  very  younp-,  ' 
too.  As  far  as  she  could  gather,  he  was  about  i 
two  yeaiB  her  junior;  hat  her  feeling  made 
the  gap  much  greater.  ' 

Yet,  of  course,  the  situation— Max  well, 
Fontenoy,  all  that  those  names  implied  to 
him  and  her-- made  a  thrilling  undemote  in 
both  their  mind.s.  She  never  forgot  her  hus- 
band and  his  straits,  ami  in  George's  niinu 
Fontenoy's  rugged  figure  stood  sentineL 
(Jiven  the  circumstance.'^,  hoth  her  tempera- 
ment and  her  affections  drove  her  inevitably 
into  trjring,  first  to  attract,  then  to  moTe  and 
influence  her  companion.  And  given  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  but  yield  him.self  l)it  by 
bit  to  her  woman's  charm,  while  all  the  time 
foil  of  a  confident  scorn  for  her  politics. 

In55en.«;ibly  the  stress  npon  them  drew  them 
back  to  London  and  to  current  affairs,  and 
at  last  she  said  to  him  with  vehemence: 

« You  must  see  these  peo}ile  in  the  fle.^h  — 
and  not  in  your  house,  but  in  theirs.  Or,  first 
come  and  meet  them  in  mine.* 

« Why,  please,  should  you  think  St.  James's 
SfTiKire  a  palace  of  t  ruth  compared  to  Carlton 
House  Terrace?"  he  asked  her,  with  amuse- 
ment Fontonoy  lived  in  Garitou  Hoose  Ter* 
race. 

«I  am  not  inviting  you  to  St.  James's 
Square,"  she  said  quietly.  oThat  house  is 
only  my  home  for  one  set  of  purposes.  Just 
now  my  true  home  not  there  at  all.  It  is 
in  the  Mile  End  Koad.t 

George  asked  to  he  informed,  and  opened 
his  eyes  at  her  account  of  the  way  in  which  I 
she  still  divided  her  time  between  the  Vk'est 
End  and  the  East,  spending  always  one  or 
two  nights  a  week  among  the  trades  and  the 
work  jH  opU-  she  had  come  to  know  so  inti- 
mately, whose  cause  she  was  fighting  with 
such  persistence. 

« Maxwell  does  n't  come  now,»  she  said. 
« iie  is  too  busy,  and  his  work  there  is  done. 
But  I  go  because  I  love  the  people;  and  to 
talk  with  them  and  live  with  them  part  of 
every  week  keeps  one's  mind  clear  a?  to 
what  one  wants,  and  why.  Well,"— her  v.oice  , 
showed  that  she  smiled,— « will  you  come?  | 
My  old  maid  shall  frive  you  coffee,  and  you  i 
shall  meet  a  roomful  of  tailors  and  shirt-  ' 
makers.  You  shall  see  what  people  look  like  , 
in  the  tiesh— not  on  paper— after  working  j 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch  in  a  room  where 
you  and  1  could  not  breathej» 
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«ChariiUiigI»— he  bowed  ironically.  «0f 
course  I  will  come.» 

They  had  paused  under  the  shadow  of  a 
^ove  of  beech-trees,  and  were  looking  back 
toward  the  moonlit  garden  and  the  house. 
Siidd«nfy  George  said  in  an  odd  voice: 

« Do  vou  mind  my  sajring  it?  You  know, 
nobody  is  ever  converted— politically— now- 
adays.* 

In  the  darkness  her  flush  could  not  be  seen; 
but  he  felt  the  mingled  pride  and  soreness  in 
her  voice,  under  its  forced  brightness. 

•I  know.  How  long  is  It  smce  a  speech 
tmned  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons!  One 
wonders  why  people  take  the  trouble  to  speak. 
Shall  we  go  back?  Ah!  there  is  some  one 
imnniing  m—mj  husband  and  Anomtaji 

And  two  figures, dark  for  an  instant  against 
the  brightness  of  the  lawns,  plunged  into  the 
shadow  of  the  wood. 

« You  wanderers!*  said  Maxwell,  as  he  dis- 
tinguished his  wife's  white  dress.  « Is  this 
path  quite  safe  in  this  darkness?  Suppose 
we  get  out  of  it.» 

The  river,  indeed,  beneath  a  steep  bank, 
ran  close  besid<'  th^m,  and  the  trees  meeting 
overhead  all  but  shut  out  the  moon.  Max- 
well, in  some  anxiety,  caught  his  wif^s  arm, 
and  made  her  pause  till  his  eye  should  be 
once  more  certain  of  the  path.  Meanwhile 
Ancoats  and  Tressady  walked  quickly  back 
to  the  lawn,  Ancoata  talking  and  laughing 
with  onnaaal  vigor. 

The  Maxwells  did  not  hurry  themselves. 
As  they  emerged  from  the  wood  Marcella 
slipped  her  hand  into  her  husband's.  It  was 
her  characteriBtic  caress.  The  slim,  strong 
hand  loved  to  feel  itself  in  the  shelter  of  his; 
while  to  him  that  seeking  tOQCh  was  the 
symbol  of  all  that  she  brought  him^the  in- 
ventive, inexhaustible  arts  of  a  passion  which 
was  a  land  of  ffostm, 

« Don't  go  inl »  she  pleaded.  «  Why  shoald 
we?>» 

•  No;  why  should  we?»  he  repeated,  sigh- 
ing. «  Why  are  we  h«re  at  all?— that  is  wl^t 
I  have  been  asking  myself  all  the  evening. 
.•\nd  now  more  than  ever  since  my  walk  with 
that  boy  Ancoats.w 

«Tell  me  about  it,»  she  said  eagerly. 
«f  Could  you  get  nothing  out  of  hira?» 

Maxwell  shrugged  bin  shoulders. 

«  Nothing.  He  vows  that  everything  is  all 
right;  that  he  knows  a  pack  of  slanderers 
have  been  *yel}>ingathini,»  and  hewahesboth 
they  and  his  mother  would  let  him  alone.» 

«His  motherI»  cried  Marcella,  outraged. 

«  Well,  I  suppose  I  said  to  him  the  kind  of 


thing  you  would  evidently  like  to  say;  but 
with  no  result.  He  merely  laughed,  and  chat- 
tered about  everything  under  the  sun— his 
race-horses,  new  plays,  politics— Heaven 
knows  what!  He  is  in  an  excited  state- 
feverish,  restless,  and,  I  should  think,  un- 
happy.  But  he  would  tel]  nothintr    to  mej» 

•  How  much  do  you  think  she  knows?* 

«  His  mother?  Nothing,  I  should  say.  Ev- 
ery !io  ,v  and  then  I  detect  a  note  of  extra 
anxiety  when  she  talks  to  him,  and  there  is 
evidently  something  in  her  mind,  some  im- 
pression from  his  manner,  perhaps*  which  is 
driving  her  more  keenly  than  ever 'toward 
this  marriage.  But  I  don't  believe  a  single 
one  of  the  stories  that  have  reached  us  has 
reached  her.  And  now,  here  is  this  poor  girl — 
and  even  my  dull  eyes  have  noticed  that  to- 
night he  has  purposely, markedly,avoided  her.» 

Marcella  felt  her  cheek  flame. 

«  And  when  one  thinks  of  his  behavior  in 
the  winter! »  she  cried. 

They  wandered  on  along  a  path  that  skirted 
the  wood,  talking  anxiously  about  the  matter 
which  had,  in  truth,  brought  them  to  Castle 
I.uton.  In  spite  of  the  comparative  gentle- 
ness of  English  political  relations,  neither 
Maxwell  nor  Maivella,  perhaps,  would  will- 
ingly have  become  Charlotte  Allison's  guests 
at  a  moment  when  her  house  was  actually 
the  headquarters  of  a  violent  and  etfective 
opposition  to  Maxwell's  policy,  when,  more- 
over, the  leader  of  that  opposition  wa^B  likh  ly 
to  be  of  the  party.  But  about  a  fortnight 
before  Whitsuntide  some  tales  of  young  An- 
coats had  suddenly  reached  Maxwell's  ears, 
with  such  effect  that  on  his  next  meeting  with 
Ancoats's  mother  he  practically  invited  him- 
self and  Marcella— greatly  to  Mra.  Allison's 
surprise— to  Castle  Luton  for  WhitSOntide. 

For  the  boy  had  been  Maxwell's  ward,  and 
Henry  Allison  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
iumI  comrade  of  Maxwell's  father.  And  Max* 
well's  feeling  for  his  father,  and  for  his 
father's  friends,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  his 
guardian's  duties  had  gone  deep  with  him.  He 
had  done  his  best  for  the  boy,  and  since  An- 
coatshad  reached  his  majority  his  ex-guardian 
had  still  kept  him  anxiously  in  mind. 

Of  late,  indeed,  Ancoats  had  troubled  him- 
self very  little  about  his  guardian  or  his 
guardian's  an.\ieties.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  devoting  a  lar^e  share  of  his  mind  to 
the  avoidance  of  his  mothei's  old  friends; 
and  the  Maxwells,  for  months,  in  spite  of 
many  efforts  on  their  part,  had  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  him.  Maxwell  for  various  reasons 
had  begun  to  suspect  a  number  of  uoeomf  ort- 
able  things  with  regard  to  the  young  fellow's 
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friends  and  pleasures.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
taken  hold  of  till  this  sudden  emerprence  of 
a  particular  group  of  stories,  coupling  An- 
cotdafa  name  with  that  of  a  notorious  Uttia 
actress  whose  adventures  had  already  pro- 
vided a  certain  clasa  of  newspaper  with 
abtuidsiit  copy. 

Then  Maxwell,  who  cared  personally  very 
little  for  the  rcil-haired  youth  himself.  t<x)k 
alarm  for  the  jnother's  sake.  Fur  in  Hit*  case 
of  Mrs.  Allison  a  scandal  of  the  kind  sug^ 
gested  meant  a  tragedy.  Her  passion  for  her 
son  was  almost  a  tragedy  alr^ady^  so  closely 
mingled  in  it  were  tlie  feelings  of  the  mo/^lsitae 
and  those  of  the  Christian,  to  whom  tvica* 
is  not  an  amusement^  bnt  an  agony. 

Yett,  as  .Marcella  said  and  felt,  it  ^^'as  a  hard 

fate  that  had  forceil  Maxwvll  to  concern 
hunself  with  Ancoats's  love-atfairs  at  this 
particular  monient. 

M  Don't  think  of  it,*  she  said  at  last,  ur- 
gently. QB  they  walked  along.  « It  is  too  bad; 
aB  if  ^lere  were  not  enough! » 

Maxwell  stood  still,  with  a  little  smilOt  and 
pnt  his  arm  round  her  shouldt-rs. 

«  Dear,  1  shall  soon  have  time  enough,  i^rub- 
ably,  to  think  about  Anooata's  affairs  or  any- 
thiiif^  else.  Do  you  know  that  I  was  planning 
thi.>  morning  what  we  would  do  when  we  go 
out?  Shall  wo  tiiip  over  to  the  Australian 
colonies  in  the  autumn?  1  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  sec  tlieni  for  inyself.» 

She  gave  a  low  cry  of  pain. 

«Why  are  you  so  depressed  to-night?  1b 
there  any  fresli  news?" 

«Yes.  And,  altogether,  things  look  in- 
creasingly bad  for  us,  and  increasingly  well 
for  them.  It  will  be  extraordinarily  dos^  any 
way— probably  a  matter  of  a  vote  or  two." 

And  he  gave  her  a  summary  of  his  after- 
dinner  conyersation  with  Lord  Gathedine,  a 
keen  ally  of  Fontenoy's  in  the  Lords,  and 
none  the  less  a  shrewd  fellow  because  he 
happened  to  be  also  a  detestable  person. 

Marcella  heard  the  news  of  one  or  two 
fresh  defect  inns  from  the  govomment  with 
amazement  and  indignation.  t)he  stood  there 
In  the  darkness,  leaning  against  the  man  she 
loved,  her  heart  beating  fast  and  stormily. 
How  conld  the  world  thus  misconceive  and 
thwart  him?  And  what  could  she  do?  Her 
mind  ran  passionately  through  a  hundred 
schemes,  refusing  to  submit— tO  see  him 
baffled  and  defeated. 

XII. 

To  Lord  Ancoats  himself  this  party  of  hi.^ 
mother's  was  an  oppression  and  a  nuisance. 


He  had  been  induced  to  preside  over  it  only 
with  difRculty.  and  his  mother  had  been  bot^ 
hurt  and  puzzled  by  his  reluctance  to  pLv 
the  host. 

If  you  had  a.sked  Maxwell's  opinion  on  t>:^ 
point,  he  would  have  told  you  that  Anco&tss 
oringing  up  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
present  anxieties  of  Ancoats's  mother.  He. 
Maxwell,  had  done  his  best,  hot  he  had  been 
overmatched. 

First  and  foremost,  Anooats  had  been  to 
no  public  school.  It  was  not  the  cn^toTn  r-^ 
the  family,  and  Mrs.  Allison  could  not  be 
induced  to  break  the  tradition.  There  was 
accordingly  a  succession  of  tutors,  whose 
church  principles  at  least  were  sound.  An** 
Ancoats  showed  himself  for  a  ume  an  im- 
pressionable, mystical  boy.  entirely  in  Sfym- 
pathy  with  his  mother.  His  confirniMtion  was 
a  great  family  emotion,  and  when  be  wa^ 
seventeen  1^  Allison  had  dUBcolty  in  mak- 
ing him  take  food  enough  in  Lent  to  keep 
him  in  health.  Maxwell  was  beginning  U' 
wonder  where  it  would  end,  when  the  lad  wa^ 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  the  transfornmtioQ 
scene  that  might  always,  perhaps,  have  bees 
expected  began. 

He  had  bMO  two  years  at  "Mni^fy  when  he 
went  to  pay  the  Maxwells  a  visit  at  tht- 
Court.  Maxwell  could  hardly  belie%*e  his  eyes 
or  ears.  The  boy  who  at  nineteen  was  an  au- 
thority on  church  music  and  ancient  «  uses.* 
by  twenty-one  talked  and  thought  of  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  but  the  stage  and  lYench 
brio4Ubrac.  His  conversation  swarmed  with 
the  names  of  actors,  singers,  and  dancers; 
but  they  \\  ere  names  that  meant  nothing  ex- 
cept to  the  initiated.  They  were  the  small 
people  of  the  Sfloall  theaters;  and  Anoo«ts 
was  a  Triton  among  them;  not  at  all.  so  be 
carefully  informed  his  kindred,  because  of 
his  wealth  and  title,  bnt  because  he  too  was 
an  arti.st.  an<l  could  sing,  revd,  write,  and 
dance  with  the  best  of  them. 

For  some  time  Maxwell  was  able  to  con- 
sole Mrs.  Allison  with  the  historical  reflec- 
tion that  more  than  one  son  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  had  found  in  a  passion  for  the 
stage  a  ready  means  of  annoying  the  En^lidk 
Puritan.  When  it  came,  however,  to  the* 
young  man's  producing  risky  plays  of  his 
own  composing  at  extremely  costly  matinees, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  interfere. 
Maxwell  at  last  iM-rsuaded  him  to  give  up 
the  farce  of  l^ai^ibridge  and  go  abroad.  But 
Ancoats  would  go  only  with  a  man  of  his  own 
sort:  at)il  their  time  was  mostly  spent  in 
i'aris,  where  Ancoats  divided  his  hard-spent 
existence  between  the  furious  pursuit  of 
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Louis  Quinze  bibelots  and  the  patronage 
of  two  or  three  minor  theaters.  To  be  the 
kinj^  of  a  first  night,  raining  ;i|)platise  and 
bouquets  from  his  stage  box,  seemed  to  give 
him  infinite  content;  bat  his  vanity  wan 
hardly  le.ss  flattered  by  the  compliments  flay 
of  M.  Toumonville,  the  well-known  dealer  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  who  would  bow  himself 
before  the  young  Englishman  witli  the  ad- 
miring cry, « Mon  Dieu!  milord,  que  vous  etes 
fin  connoisseur!  a  while  the  dealer's  assis- 
tant grinned  amoD(?  the  shadows  of  the  back 
shop. 

At  last,  at  twenty-four,  he  must  needs  re- 
turn to  England  for  his  coming  of  age  under 
his  grandfather's  will  and  the  taking  over  of 
his  estate.  Under  the  sobering  influence  of 
these  events  his  class  and  his  mother  seemed 
for  a  time  to  recover  bfan.  He  refurnished 
a  certain  number  of  rooms  at  Cattle  Teuton, 
and  made  a  special  marvel  of  his  own  room, 
which  was  hung  thick  with  Boucher,  Oreuze, 
and  Watteau  engravings,  littered  with  minia- 
tures and  trinkets,  and  encumbered  here  and 
there  with  portfolios  of  drawings  which  he 
was  not  amdons  to  nnlock  in  his  mother's 
presence. 

Moreover,  he  was  again  affectionate  to  his 
mother,  and  occasionally  even  went  to  charch 
with  her.  The  instincts  of  the  English  aris- 
tocrat reappeared  amid  the  accomplishments 
of  the  peiil  mailref  and  poor  Mrs.  Allison's 
spirits  revived.  Then 'Uie  golden^ired  Lady 
Madeleine  was  asked  to  stay  at  Castle  Luton. 
When  she  came  Ancoats  devoted  himself 
with  extraordinary  docility.  He  drew  her, 
made  songs  for  her,  and  deviMd  French  cha- 
rades to  act  with  her;  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  compare  her  with  enthusiasm  to  the  latest 
and  most  wonderful «  Salome  »  just  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  by  the  latest  and  most  wonder- 
ful of  the  impressionists.  Hut  Ijady  Made- 
leine fortunately  had  not  seen  the  picture. 

Then  suddenly,  one  morning,  Ancoats  went 
up  to  town  without  notice,  and  remained 
there.  After  a  while  his  mother  pursued  him 
thither;  bnt  Ancoats  was  restless  at  sight  of 
her,  and  she  was  not  long  in  London,  thouj^h 
long  enough  to  show  the  Maxwells  and  others 
^hat  her  heart  was  anxiously  set  upon  Lady 
Madeleine  as  a  daughter-in-law. 

This,  then,  taken  together  with  the  stories 
now  besprinkling  the  newspapers,  was  the 
situation.  Naturally,  Ancoate^s  affalrB,  as  he 
himself  was  irrifalily  aware,  were  now,  in 
one  way  or  another,  occupying  the  secret 
thoughts  or  the  private  conversations  of 
most  of  his  mother's  guests. 

For  instance— 


«Are  you  nice?"  said  Betty  Leven,  sud- 
denly, to  yotmur  Lord  Naaeby,  in  the  middle 
of  Sunday  morning.  «  Are  you  in  a  charita- 
ble, charming,  humble,  and  trusting  frame 
of  mind?  Because,  if  not,  I  shall  go  away; 
I  have  had  too  much  of  Lady  Kent.i» 

Charlie  Naseby  laughed.  He  was  sitting 
reading  in  the  shade  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  Castle  Luton  lawns.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  been  watchingt  Betty  Leven  and  I^dy 
Kent  as  they  talked  under  a  cedar-tree  some 
little  dtonoe  from  him.  Lady  Kent  eon- 
versed  with  her  whole  bellicose  person  her 
cap,  her  chin,  her  nose,  her  spreading  and 
impressive  shoulders.  And  from  her  gestures 
young  Naseby  guessed  that  she  had  been  talk* 
ing  to  Betty  Leven  rather  moie  in  character 
than  usuaL 

He  felt  a  certain  curiosity  about  the  tfite- 
S-tete.  So  that  when  Betty  left  her  com- 
panion and  came  tripping  over  the  lawn  to 
the  house,  the  young  man  lifted  his  face  and 
gave  her  a  smiling  nod,  as  though  to  in^ 
vite  her  to  come  and  visit  him  on  the  way. 
Betty  came,  and  then,  as  she  stood  in  front 
of  him,  delhrered  the  home  queetion  already 
reported. 

«Am  1  nice?»  repeated  young  Naseby. 
•  Par  from  it.  I  have  not  been  to  church, 
and  I  have  been  reading  a  French  novel  of 
which  I  do  not  even  intend  to  tell  yon  the 
name.* 

And  he  promptly  sliiyped  his  volume  into 

his  pocket. 

« Which  is  worse?  >•  said  Betty,  pensively: 
«to  break  the  fourth  commandment  or  the 
ninth?  Lady  Kent,  of  course,  has  been  tramp- 
ling on  them  both.  But  the  ninth  is  her  par- 
ticular victim.  She  calls  it  « getting  to  the 
roots  of  thing8.»» 

n  ^^'hose  roots  has  she  been  delving  at  this 
morning;*  said  Naseby. 

Betty  looked  behind  her,  saw  that  l^ady 
Kent  had  gone  into  the  house,  and  let  herself 
drop  into  the  corner  of  Naseby's  bench  with 
a  sigh  of  fatigue. 

«  One  feels  as  though  one  were  a  sort  of 
house-dog  tussling  with  a  burpjlar.  T  liave 
been  keeping  her  off  all  my  friends'  secrets 
by  main  force,  so  she  had  to  fall  back  on 
George  Tressady,  and  tell  me  ugly  tales  of 
his  mama.» 

•  George  Tressady!  Why  on  earth  should 
she  do  hhn  an  ill  turn?  I  dont  believe  she 
ever  saw  him  before." 

Betty  presseti  her  lips.  She  and  Charlie 
Naseby  had  been  friends  since  they  wore 
round  pinafores  and  sat  on  high  nurseiy 
churs  side  by  side. 
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«0m  need  n't  mo  to  the  roots  of  tliiiig8»» 

she  said  severely,  «but  one  should  have  eyes 
io  one's  head.  Has  it  e?er  occurred  to  you 
that  Ancoftte  has  taken  a  special  faney  to 

Sir  (>eorgo  — that  he  sat  talking  to  him  last 
night  till  all  hours,  and  that  he  has  been 
walking  about  with  him  the  whole  of  this 
morning,  instead  of  waNcinir  abont—well, 
with  somebody  a.><  he  was  meant  to  do? 
Why  do  men  behave  in  this  ridiculous  man- 
ner? Women,  of  conrae;  but  mm!  It's  like 
a  trout  that  won't  let  itself  be  landed.  And 
what 's  the  good?  It  'a  only  prolonging  the 
agony.n 

oNot  at  all,"  said  Naseby,  langhing. 
"There 's  always  the  chancf  nf  li[  j  in^j  the 
hook.»  Then  hie  lively  face  became  suddenly 
aeriona.  «  But  it  'a  time,  I  think,*  he  added, 
almost  with  vehemence,  «that  Lady  Kent 
stopped  trying  to  land  Ancoats.  In  the  first 
place,  it  's  no  good.  He  won't  be  landed 
against  his  will.  In  the  next  well.  I  only 
know,*  he  broke  off,  «that  if  1  had  a  sister 
in  love  with  Ancoata  at  the  present  moment, 
I  *d  carrr  her  off  to  the  north  pole  rather 
than  let  her  be  talked  about  with  hiin.ii 

IJetty  opene{l  her  eyef . 

•  Then  there  is  tsumethinij  in  the  stories,* 
ahe  cried.  «0f  course  Frank  told  me  there 
was  nothinpr.  An!  the  Maxwells  have  not 
aaid  a  word.  AnU  now  1  understand  why 
Lady  Kent  has  been  dinning  it  into  my  ears 
—  1  could  only  be  thankful  Mrs.  Allison  was 
8ttfe  at  church  that  Ancoats  should  nuirry 
early.  «OhI  my  dear,  it  '&  always  been  the 
only  hope  for  them.m  Betty  mimicked  Lady 
Kent's  deep  voice  and  important  nmnner: 
•  4  Why,  there  was  the  grandfather— his 
wife  had  a  timet  I  could  tdl  you  things 
about  him!— oh!  and  her  too.  And  even 
Henry  Alliaon— >  There,  of  course,  1  atopped 
her.» 

•  Old  ghoul ! »  said  Naseby,  in  disgust.  « So 
she  knows.  .\nd  yet  goixl  heavensi  where 
does  that  charming  girl  come  from?* 

He  knocked  the  end  off  his  cigarette^  and 
returned  it  to  hia  mouth  with  a  rather  un- 
ateady  hand. 

•  Knows— knows  what? »  said  Betty.  There 
was  a  pink  tiush.  iterhapa  of  alarm,  on  her 
pn-tty  chf.'k.  but  her  ey<»?  f^^iiii  }'huiily  that 
if  there  were  risks  she  must  run  them. 

Naseby  hesitated.  The  natural  reticence 
of  one  young  man  aUnit  another  held  him 
back  and  he  was  Ancvvits's  friend.  But  he 
liki  d  Lady  Madeleine,  and  her  mother's  ugly 
mamvuvers  in  the  si^ht  of  gods  and  men 
filleil  him  with  a  restless  ill-temper. 

«You  say  the  Maxwells  have  told  you 


notlung?!  he  aaid  at  last.    «But  all  the 

same  I  am  pretty  certain  that  Maxwell  is 
here  for  nothing  else.  Wliat  on  earth  should 
he  be  doing  in  this  gaihe  just  now!  Look 
at  him  and  Fontenoy!  They 've  been  pacing 
that  lime  walk  for  a  good  hour.  No  one 
ever  saw  such  a  spectacle  before.  Of  course 
something 's  up.» 

1^.  tty  followed  his-  pvp?.  rind  raught  the 
figures  of  the  two  men  between  the  trunks 
aa  they  moved  through  the  light  and  alAdov 
of  the  lime  walk— Fontenoy's  massive  head 
sunk  in  his  shoulders,  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  back.  Maxwell's  taller  and  alerter 
form  bedde  him.  Fontenoy  had,  in  fact,  ar- 
rived that  morning  from  town,  just  too  late 
to  accompany  Mrs.  AUiaon  and  her  flock  to 
church;  and  Maxwell  and  he  had  been  to- 
gether since  the  moment  when  Ancoats,  hav- 
ing brought  his  guest  into  the  Erarden,  had 
gone  off  himself  on  a  walk  with  iressady. 

•<  Ancoats  and  Tressady  came  back  past 
here,*  Naseby  went  nn  «  Anroat!^  stood  still, 
with  bis  hands  onhis  sides,and  looked  at  those 
twOb  His  expreasionwaa  not  amiable.  (Some- 
thing hatching.* hesaid toTressady.  I  suppoee 
Ancoats  got  his  sneer  from  his  actor-friends; 
none  of  us  could  do  it  without  practice. 
( Shall  we  go  and  pull  the  chief  out  of  that  ?  > 
Rut  they  did  n't  go.  Ancoats  turned  sulky, 
and  went  into  the  house  by  himself.* 

« I  *m  glad  I  don't  haye  to  keep  that  youth 
straight."  said  Retty,  devoutly.  «  Perhaps  I 
don't  care  enough  alnjut  him  to  try.  But  his 
mother  s  a  darling  saint,  and  if  he  br«taks 
her  heart  he  ought  to  be  hanged.* 

a^he  knows  nothing— I  believe — a  aaid 
Naseby,  quickly. 

•Strange!*  cried  Betty.  «I  wonder  if  it 
pays  to  be  a  saint.  I  shall  know  eveiytiinig 
about  JHi/  lK)y  when  he 's  that  age.» 

•  Oh!  will  you?"  said  ^'aseby,  looking  at 
her  with  a  mocking  eye. 

•  Yes,  sir.  I  shall.  Your  secrets  are  not  so 
difficult  to  know,  if  one  wants  to  know  thera. 
HeaTOi  forbid,  however,  that  I  abofold  wuA 
to  know  anything  about  any  of  you  till  Bertie 
is  grown  up !  Now,  please  tell  me  everything. 
Who  is  the  lady?* 

« Ht  aven  forbid  I  ahoohl  td)  yen!*  aaid 

Naseby.  dryly. 

« Don't  triiie  any  more,*  said  Betty,  laying 
a  remonatratini;  hand  on  hia  arm;  « they  win 

be  home  from  church  directly.* 

"Well.  1  won't  tell  you  any  names.*  s:iid 
Na>t  I  y.  reluctantly.  «0f  course  it 's  an  ac- 
tre>s  a  very  small  one.  And  of  eonneslw^ 
a  Iwd  lot— and  pretty.* 

«  Why.  there 's  no  (of  cottrw»  ainmi  it- 
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about  either  of  them,*  said  Betty,  with  more 

indignation  than  grammar.  She  also  had 
dramatic  friends,  and  was  sensitive  on  the 
point 

Naseby  protested  that  if  he  must  argae 
the  ethica  of  the  stage  before  he  told  his 
tale,  the  t^iie  would  remain  untold.  Then 
Betty,  subdued,  fell  into  an  attitude  of  meek 
listening:,  hands  on  lap.  The  tale  when  told, 
indeed,  proved  to  be  a  veiy  Ofdinary  affair, 
nwrked  (wt  perbaiw  a  trifle  firora  the  roek  by 
the  facts  that  there  was  another  pretender 
in  the  field,  w\th  whom  Ancoats  had  already 
had  one  scene  in  public,  and  would  probably 
have  more;  that  Ancoats  being  Ancoats, 
something  mad  and  conspicuous  was  to  be 
expected,  which  would  bring  the  matter  in- 
evitably to  his  mother'a  ean;  and  that  Ifrs. 
Allison  was  Mrs.  Allison. 

•  Can  he  marry  her?»  said  Betty,  quickly. 

«  Thank  Heaven!  no.  There  is  a  husband 
somewhere  ia  Chile.  So  that  it  does  n't  seem 
to  be  a  question  of  driving  Mn?.  Alii:  on  out 
of  Castle  Luton.  But— well,  between  our- 
selves, it  voald  be  a  pity  to  give  Ancoats  so 
fine  a  chance  of  going  to  the  bad  as  he  '11 
get  if  thi;3  young  woman  liBi^  hold  of  him. 
He  might  n't  recover  it.» 

Betty  sat  silent  a  moment.  All  hue  gaiety 
had  passed  away.  There  was  a  fierceness  in 
her  blue  eyes. 

«  And  that 's  what  we  Ining  them  np  f  or,» 
she  exclaimed  at  last— « that  they  may  do 
all  these  ugly,  st^ile,  stupid  things  over  again! 
Oh!  I 'm  noi  tiimking  so  much  of  the  mor- 
als,*—she  turned  to  Naseby  with  a  defiant 
look,—  I  am  thinking  of  thehat^ui  cmeUgr 
and  unkindnesaU 

«Tobismotirar?t  said  Naseby.  He  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders. 

Betty  allowed  herself  an  outburst.  Her 
little  hand  trembled  on  her  knee.  Naseby 
did  not  reply.  Not  that  he  disagreed;  far 
from  it.  I'ljlt  i-  hi.-  yo-.m^r  -tm!  r  ari'les.s  man- 
ner he  was  already  a  perbon  ol  settled  char- 
acter, cherishing  a  number  of  strong  convic- 
tions. But  since  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  talk  as  frankly  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  to 
your  nmrried-women  friends  as  to  anybody 
else,  he  thought  that  the  womra  should  talce 
it  with  more  eqii:!rimity. 

Betty,  indeed,  regained  her  composure 
very  quickly,  like  a  strwun  when  the  gust 
has  passed.  They  fell  into  a  keen  practical 
di.scus.sion  of  the  affair  Who  had  influence 
with  Ancoats?  What  nian?  Naseby  shook 
his  head.  The  difference  in  age  between  An- 
coats and  Maxwell  was  too  great,  and  the 
men  too  unlike  in  temperament.  He  himself 


had  done  what  he  could,  in  vain,  and  Ancoats 
now  told  him  nothing;  for  the  rest,  he  thought 
Ancoats  had  very  few  friends  amid  his  in- 
numwable  acquaintance,  and  such  as  be  had 
were  of  a  third-rate  dramatic  sort,  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  use  at  this  moment. 

« I  have  n't  seen  him,  since  he  was  a  boy, 
take  to  any  fellow  of  his  own  kind  as  much 
as  he  has  taken  to  George  Tressady  these  two 
days.  But  that 's  no  good,  of  course;  it 's 
too  newj» 

The  two  sat  side  by  side,  pondering.  Sud- 
denly Naseby  said,  smiling,  with  a  change  of 
ex^jression; 

•  This  party  ia  really  quite  hitereating. 
Look  there!" 

Betty  looked,  and  saw  George  Tressady, 
with  lus  bands  in  hw  pockets,  lounging 
along  a  distant  path  beside  Maicdla  Max- 
well. 

«  Well,»  said  Betty,  «what  then?i» 
Naseby  gave  his  mouth  a  twist. 
«  Nothing;  only  it 's  odd.  I  ran  across  them 
just  now— I  was  pl^ng  ball  with  that  jolly 
little  imp,  HalUn.  Yeu  never  saw  two  people 
more  absorbed.  Of  course  he 's  sous  le  charme 
— ^VM  nil  are.  Our  English  politics  are  rather 
ram,  are  n't  they?  They  don't  indulge  iu  this 
amiable  conntiy-house  business  in  a  South 
American  repiulic,  you  know.  They  prefer 
shooting.* 

« And  you  evidently  think  it  a  healthier 

state  of  things.  Wait  till  we  come  to  some- 
thing nearer  to  our  hearths  and  bosoms  than 
factory  acts,*  said  Betty,  with  the  wisdom 
of  her  kind.  «  All  the  same,  Lwd  Fontenoy 
is  in  earnest.* 

« Oh,  yes,  Fontenuy  is  in  eameet  So,  I 
suppose,  is  Tiessa^y.  So^  good  heavens!  is 
^Ia.\welL  I  say,  htfe  comee  the  church 
party." 

And  from  a  side-door  in  a  venerable  wall, 
beyond  which  could  be  seen  the  tower  of  a 
little  church,  there  emerged  a  small  group 
of  people— Mrs.  Allison,  Lady  Cathedine,  and 
Madeleine  Poiley  in  front,  escorted  by  the 
white-haired  Sir  rhilij);  and  Indiind,  I-;idy 
Tressady.  between  Harding  VVatton  and  Lord 
Cathedine. 

«Gathedine!»  cried  Naseby,  staring  at  the 

group.  « Cath'-rlir!!'  VcfT  to  church!* 

« For  the  purpose,  i  suppose,  of  disappoint- 
ing poor  Laura,  who  might  have  hoped  to  get 
rid  of  him,"  said  Betty,  sharply.  « No;  if  I 
were  Mrs.  Allison  i  should  draw  the  line  at 
Lord  Cathedine.* 

« Nobody  need  see  any  more  of  Cathedine 
than  \h<:-v  want.s  said  Naseby,  calmly;  «and 
of  course  he  behaves  himself  here.  Moreover, 
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tiiero  IB  no  doafat  at  all  aboat  his  braiDS. 

They  say  Fontenoy  expecto  to  make  great 

use  of  him  in  the  Lords.* 

•  By  the  way,»  said  Betty,  turning  round 
upon  jiini,  twhero  are  ymi?» 

« Well,  thank  no<l!  I  *m  not  in  Parliament,** 
was  Naseby's  smiling  reply.  »  So  don't  trou- 
ble me  lor  opinions.  1  have  none.  Except 
that,  speaking  generally,  I  ehould  like  Lady 
Maxwell  to  pet  what  she  wants." 

Betty  threw  him  a  sly  glance,  wondering 
if  she  might  tease  him  alwut  the  news  she 
heard  of  him  from  Maroelbu 

iShe  had  no  time,  ho<vi>vf>r,  to  attack  him, 
for  Mrs.  Allison  approached. 

•  What  is  the  matter  with  her— with  Made- 
leine—with all  of  them?»  thonght  Betty, 
suddenly. 

For  Mn.  Allison,  pale  and  disoomposed, 

did  not  return— did  not  apparently  notice 
I^ady  Leven's  {greeting.  She  walked  hastily 
past  them,  and  would  have  gone  at  once  into 
the  honee  but  that,  tondiis  her  head,  she 
pfi  rived  Lord  Fontenoy  hurrying  toward 
her  from  the  lime  walk.  With  an  obvious 
etfort  she  cuntrolled  herself,  and  went  to 
meet  him,  leaning  heavily  on  her  silverw 
topped  stick. 

The  others  paused,  no  one  having,  as  it 
seemed,  anything  to  say.  Letty  poked  the 
gravel  vrith  her  parasol;  Sir  Philip  made  a 
tele.«icope  of  his  hands,  and  fixed  it  upon 
Maxwell,  who  was  coming  slowly  across  the 
lawn;  while  Lady  Madeleine  turned  a  hand- 
some, bewildered  face  on  Betty. 

lietty  took  her  aside  to  look  at  a  flower  on 
the  house. 

«What  '8  the  mattor?»  said  Lady  Leven 

under  her  breath. 

«I  don't  know,i»  said  the  other.  « Some- 
thing dreadful  happened  on  the  way  home. 
There  was  a  girl—* 

Rnt  she  broke  off  suddenly,  Ancoats  had 
just  opened  and  shut  the  garden  door,  and 
was  coming  to  join  his  guests. 

•  Poor  dear!»  thought  Betty  to  herself, 
vnth  a  It'ap  <»f  {(ity.  It  was  so  evident  the 
girl's  whole  nature  thrilled  to  the  approaching 
step.  She  tomed  her  head  towaid  Anooata 
as  though  against  her  will,  her  tall  form 
drawn  erect,  in  unconscious  tension. 

Ancoats's  quick  eyes  ran  over  the  group. 

iHe  thinks  we  have  been  talking  about 
Urn,"  was  lietty's  quick  reflection,  which  was 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth;  for  the 
young  man's  face  at  once  aiksunied  a  lowering 
espreesion,  and,  walking  up  to  Lady  Tree* 
sa^y,  whom  aa  yet  he  luui  noticed  no  nuxre 


than  oivili^  required,  he  asked  vMiier  ihe 
would  like  to  seetite  «hoii8ea»  and  tiie  wmb' 

p:arden. 

Letty,  delighted  by  the  attention,  ia  i 
« Yess  in  hear  gayest  way,  and  Aocoats  a: 

once  \>'i]  hrr  off.  He  walked  quickly,  rir : 
their  tigures  soon  disappeared  Among 

trees. 

Madeleine  Penley  gazed  after  them.  Betty, 
who  had  a  miserable  feelinp^  that  the  girl 
was  betraying  heiuelf  to  men  like  Hait^ 
Watton  or  Lord  Catbedine,— a  feeling  wiikl 
was,  however,  the  creation  of  her  own  ner- 
vous excitement,— tried  to  draw  her  n^"ar. 
But  Lady  Madeleine  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand. €hb  stood  mechanically  btrttooing 
unbuttoning  her  long  gloves.  « Tes^  I  *tk 
coming,»  she  said,  but  she  did  not  move. 

Then  Betty  saw  that  Lord  Naseby  had 
come  np  to  her;  and  It  seemed  to  tte  eh- 
server  that  all  the  young  man's  vivid  fact 
wa.s  suffused  with  something  at  once  soft 
and  fierce. 

«I  shonld  80  like  to  show  you  the  thoo- 

blossom  on  the  hill,  I.ady  MadeU-ine,*  ht- 
said.  «  Will  you  come?  There  will  be  jmt 
time  before  lunch.* 

The  girl  looked  at  him.  His  tone  was  in 
itself  an  act  of  homage,  of  atonement.  Ti- 
color  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  waiked 
sobmisnTely  away  b^de  him. 

Meanwhile  Letty  and  Ancoats  pon^ned  th-T 
way  toward  the  greenhouses  and  waiko 
gardens.  Letty  tripped  along,  hardly  abfe 
to  keep  up  with  her  companion's  stride,  but 
chattering  fast  all  the  time.  .\t  every  tum 
ui  the  view  she  overdowed  with  praise  aci 
wond«r;  nor  ooold  uiything  bave  been  tt 
once  more  enthusiastic  or  more  impertineDt 
than  i)u'  (juestions  Avith  wliich  shf  pVuni  bi- 
as to  his  gardeners,  his  estate,  and  his  alfair^, 
in  the  intervals  of  panegyric. 

Ancoats  at  first  hardly  listene<j  to  her.  A 
perfunctory  «Yes»  or  «Nq»  seemed  to  be 
all  that  the  situation  demanded.  Then,  wki 
he  did  sufficiently  emerge  from  the  temper; 
of  his  own  thoughts  to  catch  some  of  tb- 
things  she  was  saying,  his  irritabli;  wmper 
rebelled  at  once.  What  had  Treesady  be« 
about? — flKbred,  tb-esome  woman! 

His  manner  stiffened;  he  stalked  along  re 
front  of  her,  doing  his  bare  host's  duty,  a&i 
warding  off  her  conversation  as  much  u 
possible;  while  Letty,  on  her  side,  soon  felt 
the  familiar  chill  and  mortification  creeping: 
over  her.  W  by,  she  wondered  angrily,  should 
he  have  asked  her  to  walk  with  kfan  If  ht 
could  not  be  a  more  agreeable  annpttnun? 
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Toward  the  eod  of  the  lime  walk  they  came 
acroaa  Mrs.  Alliflon  and  Loid  Fontenoy.  As 

they  passed  the  older  pair  the  pale  mother 
lifted  her  eyes  to  her  son  with  a  tremulous 

smile. 

But  Ancoats  made  no  response,  nor  had  he 

any  p^reeting  for  Fontenoy.  He  carried  his 
companion  (juickly  on,  till  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  wilderness  of  walled  gardens  open- 
ing one  into  another,  each,  as  it  seemed,  more 
miraculously  ordered  and  more  abundantly 
stocked  than  its  neighbor. 

cl  wonder  you  know  your  way,»  laughed 
Letty.  «And  who  can  possibly  consume  all 
this?" 

« I  have  Q't  an  idea,*  said  Ancoats,  abruptly, 
as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  tenth  vinery.  «I 

wish  you 'd  tell  me.» 

I.etty  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  little  cry 
of  protest. 

«  Oh!  but  it  makes  tbe  whole  place  so  mag- 
nificent, so  complete!)* 

« What  is  there  ma^jnificent  in  having  too 
much  ?  >»  said  Ancoats,  shortly.  « I  believe  the 
day  of  these  huge  country  places,  with  all 
their  dull  greenhouses  and  things,  is  done.» 

Much  he  cared,  indeed,  about  his  garden- 
ers and  his  grapes!  He  was  in  the  mood 
really  to  feel  his  whole  inheritance  a  burden 
round  his  neck.  Hut  at  the  same  time  to 
revile  his  own  wealth  gave  him  a  pleasant 
sense  of  playing  the  artist. 

« Have  you  argued  that  with  Lord  Fonte- 
noy?»  she  inquired  with  archness. 

« I  should  not  take  the  trouble,"  he  said, 
with  careless  havtenr.  Ah!»—Let^s  van- 
ity winceil  under  his  involuntary  accent  of 
relief,—*  i  see  your  husband  and  Lady  Max- 
well.* 

Marcella  and  George  came  toward  them. 

They  were  strolling  along  a  broad  flowery 
border,  which  was  at  the  moment  a  blaze  of 
peonies  of  all  shades,  interspersed  with  tall 
pyramidal  growths  of  honeysuckle.  Marcella 
was  loitering  here  and  there,  burying  her 
face  in  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle,  or 
drawing  her  companion's  attention  in  delight 
to  the  glowing  clumps  of  peonies.  Hallin 
hovered  round  them,  now  putting  his  hand 
confidingly  into  Tressady's,  now  tugging  at 
bis  mother's  dress,  and  now  gravely  wooing 
the  friendship  of  a  fine  St.  lUrnard  that 
made  one  of  the  j)arty.  (ieorge,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  waike<i  ur  paused  as 
the  others  chose,  and  it  strock  Letty  at  once 
that  he  was  talking  with  unusual  freedom 
and  zest. 

Yes,  it  was  true,  jndeed,  as  Harding  said 
—they  had  made  friends.  As  she  looked  at 
Vol.  LL-106. 


them  the  first  movement  of  a  jealous  temper 
stirred  in  Letty.  She  was  angry  with  Lady 
Maxwell's  beauty,  and  angry  with  (leorge's 
enjoyment.  It  was  like  the  great  lady  all 
over  to  slight  the  wife  and  annex  tbe  hus- 
band. George  certainly  might  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  and  look  for  her  on  their 
return  from  church. 

So,  while  .\ncoats  talked  stitily  with  Mar- 
cella, the  bride,  a  few  paces  off,  let  George 
understand  througli  her  bantering  manner 
that  she  was  out  of  humor. 

«Bnt,  dear,  I  had  no  notion  you  would  be 
let  out  so  soon,»  pleaded  George.  «That 
good  man  really  can't  earn  his  pay." 

«  Uh!  but  of  course  you  knew  it  was  High 
Ghnrch—all  split  up  into  little  biti»»  sdd 
Letty,  unappeased.  «  But  naturally^n 

She  was  about  to  add  some  jealous  sar- 
casm, when  it  was  arrested  by  the  arrival 
of  ^  Philip  Weatworth  and  Watton,  whose 
figures  appeared  in  a  side-archway  close  to 
her. 

•  Ah!  well  guessed,"  said  isir  i'hiiip.  «1 
thought  we  should  find  yon  among  the  peo- 
nies. Lady  Tressady,  did  you  ever  see  suc"h  a 
show?  Ancoats,  is  your  head  gardener  visi- 
ble on  a  Sunday?  I  ask  with  trembling,  for 
there  is  no  more  magnificent  member  of  cresr 
tion.  But  if  T  could  get  at  him,  to  ask  him 
about  an  orchid  1  saw  in  one  of  your  houses 
yesterday,  I  riionld  be  grateful.* 

«Come  into  the  next  garden,  then,*  said 
Ancoats,  « where  the  orchid-houses  are.  If 
he  is  n't  there,  we  '11  send  for  him.» 

•Then,  Lady  Tressady,  yoa  must  come  and 
see  me  through,  '  s  iid  Sir  Philip,  gallantly. 
«iwant  to  quarrel  with  him  about  a  l;ibel  — 
and  you  remember  Di/./.y's  saying,  «A  head 
gardener  is  always  opinionated*?  Are  yott 
coming.  Lady  .Ma.xwell  '.' » 

Marcella  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

« I  am  afraid  I  hate  hothouses,*  she  said. 

« My  dear  lady,  don't  pine  for  the  life  ac- 
cording to  nature  at  Castle  Luton! »  said  Sir 
i'hiiip,  raising  a  tinger.  «  The  best  of  hot- 
houses, like  the  best  of  anything,  demands  a 
thrill." 

Marcella  shnigged  her  shoulders. 

« 1  get  more  thrill  out  of  the  peonies.* 

Sir  Philip  laughed,  and  he  and  Watton  car- 

ried  off  Letty,  whose  vanity  was  once  more 
happy  in  their  society;  while  Ancoats.  glad 
of  the  pretext,  hurried  along  in  front  to  iind 
the  great  Mr.  Newmarch. 

H I  BELIEVE  there  are  some  wonderful  irises  * 
out  in  the  Friars'  Garden,*  said  Marcella. 
9  Mrs.  Allison  told  me  there  was  a  show  of 
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(hem  somewhere.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
the  way.  And  Hallin  would  like  the  goldfish 
in  the  fountain.)* 

Her  two  oompanions  followed  her  gladly, 
and  she  led  them  through  devious  paths  till 
there  was  a  shotit  from  Hallin.  arnl  the  most 
poetic  corner  uf  a  famous  garden  revealed 
itself.  Amid  the  ruins  of  a  cloister  that  had 
once  fornu'<l  juirt  of  the  dissolved  Cistercian 
priory  on  the  confiscated  lands  of  which  Castle 
haUm  had  arisen,  a  rieh  medley  of  flowers 
was  in  full  and  jx  rfect  bloom.  Irises  in  every 
ravishinfr  f«hade  of  nnrnle.  lilac,  and  pold. 
carpetii  of  daffodils  aiul  narcissus,  covered 
the  ground,  and  ran  into  each  corner  and 
cranny  of  the  old  wall.  Yellow  banksia  and 
white  clematis  climbed  the  crumbling  shafts, 
or  made  new  tracery  for  the  empty  windows; 
and  where  the  ruin  ended,  yew  hedgts. 
adomod  at  the  top  with  a  whole  procession  of 
birdis  and  beUiits,  began.  The  llowery  space 
thus  inclosed  was  broken  in  the  center  hy  an 
old  fountain;  ;ind  is  one  sat  on  a  stone  seat 
beside  it,  one  looked  through  an  archway,  cut 
through  the  darkness  of  the  yews,  to  the 
hlue  river  and  the  hills. 

The  little  place  breathed  perfume  and  de- 
light. iJut  Murcella  did  not,  somehow,  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserved.  She  sat  down 
absently  on  the  bench  by  the  fountain,  and 
presently,  as  (leorge  and  Uallin  were  poking 
among  the  goldfish,  she  tnmed  to  her  com- 
panion with  the  abrupt  question: 

« You  did  n't  know  AocoatSi  1  think,  be^ 
fore  this  visit,  did  you  ?  » 

•  Only  as  one  know.s  the  merest  acquain- 
tance* Fontenoy  introduced  me  to  him  at  the 
club.* 

Mareella  sifphed.  She  seemed  to  be  argu- 
ing somethinfj  with  herself.  At  last,  with  a 
quick  look  toward  the  approaches  of  the 
garden,  she  said  in  a  low  voice; 

«1  thnik  you  must  know  that  his  friends 
are  not  happy  about  him?» 

It  80  happeoiKi  that  Watton  had  found 
opportunity  to  show  Tressady  tliat  morning 
a  para^rraph  from  one  of  the  numerous 
papers  that  batten  on  the  British  peer,  his 
dress,  his  morals,  and  his  sport.  The  para- 
graph, without  names,  without  even  initials, 
contained  an  outline  of  Lord  .Ancoats's.  affairs 
which  Harding,  who  knew  everything  of  a 
scandalous  nature,  declared  to  be  well  in- 
formed.  It  had  made  George  whi.^tle:  and 
afterward  he  had  watched  Mrs.  Allison  go  to 
church  with  a  new  interest  in  her  proceed- 
ings. 

So  that  when  Marcclla  threw  out  her  hesi- 
tating question  he  said  at  once: 


« I  know  what  the  papers  are  beginning  to 
say— that  is,  I  have  seen  a  para^ph  — » 

«0h!  those  newspapers!*  she  said  in  dis- 
tress. «  We  are  all  afraid  of  some  madne^ 
and  any  increase  of  talk  may  hasten  it. 
There  is  no  one  wHo  can  control  him,  and  of 
late  he  has  not  even  tried  to  conceal  things.* 

« It  is  a  determined  face,)*  said  George.  « I 
am  afraid  he  will  take  his  way.  How  is  it 
that  he  comes  to  be  so  unlike  bis  mother? » 

•  How  is  it  that  adoration  and  ta/oAHo^ 
count  for  so  little?*  said  Mareella,  sadly. 
"She  has  givt-n  him  all  the  best  of  her  life.* 

And  she  drew  a  ra{)id  sketch  of  the  youth's 
career  and  the  mother's  devotion. 

Heorj^e  listened  in  silence.  What  she  said 
showed  him  that  in  his  conversations  with 
Anooats  that  young  man  had  been  talkuig 
round  and  about  his  own  case  a  good  deal; 
and  when  she  paused  he  said  dryly: 

« Poor  Mrs.  Allison!  But,  you  know,  there 
must  be  some  cnimplee  in  the  roee-leavea  of 
the  gre;it  ,>' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  momentary  as- 
tonishment. 

«  Why  should  one  think  of  her  as  <  great  >  ? 
Would  not  any  mother  suffer?  First  of  all, 
he  is  so  changed;  it  is  so  dithcult  to  get  at 
him,  his  friends  are  so  unlike  hers,  he  is  so 
wapped  up  in  London,  so  apathetic  about 
his  estate.  All  the  religious  sympathy,  that 
meant  so  much  to  her,  is  gone.  And  now 
he  threatens  her  with  this  what  shall  I  call 
it?  "  —  her  lip  curled— « this  entanglement.  If 
it  goes  on,  how  shall  we  keep  her  from  break- 
ing her  heart  over  it?  Poor  thing!  poor  mo- 
thers!» 

iShe  raised  her  white  hand,  and  let  it  fall 
upon  her  knee  with  one  of  the  free,  instance 
tive  gestures  that  made  hue  beauty  so  ex- 
pressive. 

But  George  would  not  yield  himself  to  her 
feeling. 

«  Ancoats  will  f:et  through  it— somehow — 
as  other  men  do,**  he  said  stubbornly;  «aiid 
she  must  get  throngh  it  too— and  not  break 

her  heart.w 

Mareella  was  silent.  He  turned  toward  her 
after  a  moment. 

«<  You  think  that  a  brutal  doctrine?  But  if 
you  '11  let  me  say  it,  life  and  ease  and  good 
temper  are  really  not  the  brittle  things  wo- 
men make  them.  Why  do  they  put  all  their 
egp;^-  into  that  one  ba.'^ket  they  call  their  af- 
fections? There  is  plenty  else  in  life— there 
is  indeed.  It  shows  poverty  of  mind.* 

He  laughed,  and  taking  up  a  pebUe,  drop- 
ped it  pharjjly  among  the  goldfish. 

« Alack!"  said  Mareella,  caressing  her 
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ehfld's  head  as  he  stood  playinff  heaide  her. 

«  Hallin,  I  can't  have  you  kiss  my  hand  like 
that.  Sir  '  "reorfxe  says  it 's  poverty  of  mind.>» 

«lt  ain't,"  said  liallin,  promptly.  But  his 
remark  had  a  deplorable  lack  of  unction,  for 
the  goldfish,  startled  by  George's  pebble, 
were  at  that  moment  performing  evolutions 
of  the  gnaiest  intorest,  and  the  hoy's  Mack 
eyes  were  greedily  hent  upon  them. 

l!oth  lauj^hed,  and  TJeorpe  let  her  remark 
alone,  liut  his  few  words  left  on  Marcella  a 
painful  impression,  which  renewed  her  com- 
passion of  the  night  before.  This  young 
fellow,  just  married,  protesting  against  an 
over-exaltation  of  the  affections— it  struck 
her  as  half  tragic,  half  grotesque.  And,  of 
course,  it  was  explained  tiy  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  that  little  person  in  a  I'ari.s  gown  now 
walking  about  somewhere  with  Sir  Philip. 

Yet,  ju.st  as  she  h.\i\  :^^n\n  allowed  herself 
to  think  of  him  as  some  one  far  younger  and 
less  nature  than  herself,  he  quietly  renewed 
the  conversation,  so  far  as  it  concerned  An- 
coats,  talking  with  a  caustic  good  sense, 
a  shrewd  perception,  and,  at  bottom,  with  a 
good  feeling  that  first  astonished  her,  and 
then  mastered  her  friendship  more  and  more. 
Hhe  found  herself  yielding  him  a  fuller 
and  fuller  confidence,  appealing  to  him, 
taking  pleasnrp  in  anything  that  woke  the 
humor  of  the  sharp,  long  face,  or  that  rare 
blink  of  the  blue  eyes  that  meant  a  leap  of 
some  responsive  sympathy  he  could  not  quite 
conceal. 

And  for  him  it  was  all  pleasure,  though  he 
never  stopped  to  think  of  it.  The  lines  of  her 

slender  form,  as  she  sat  with  such  careless 
dignity  beside  hiin,  her  lovely  eyes,  the  turns 
of  her  head,  the  softening  tones  of  her  voice, 
the  sense  of  an  emerging  bond  that  had  in  it 
nothing  ignoble,  nothing  to  he  ashamed  of, 
together  with  the  child's  simple  liking  for 
him,  and  the  mere  physical  delight  of  this 
morning  of  late  May.  the  rush  and  splendor 
of  its  white,  thunderous  clouds,  its  penetratr 
ing,  scented  afar,— each  and  all  played  their 
part  in  the  rise  of  a  new  emotion  he  would 
not  have  analy7/ed  if  he  could. 

He  was  particularly  glad  that  in  this  fresh 
day  of  growing  intimacy  she  had  as  yet  talked 
politics  or  « questions  of  any  sort  so  little. 
It  made  it  all  the  more  possible  to  escape 
from,  wholly  to  overthrow  in  his  mind,  that 
first  hostile  image  of  her,  impressed— strange 
unreason  on  his  part!— by  that  first  meeting 
with  her  in  the  crowd  round  the  injured  child, 
and  in  the  hospital  ward.  And  yet,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  it  was  the  p] nv  MT-oughall  she 
said— whether  it  was  talk  ol  persons,  or  the 


light,  incidental  words  that  reveal  character 

and  tastes— of  the  larger  human  interests,  of 
ideal  hopes  and  social  faiths,  sueh  ns  he  had 
never  yet  let  himself  believe  that  a  woman 
could  sincerely,  or,  if  sincerely,  could  ration- 
ally, hold  it  v.jis  this  wider  breath  that,  in 
truth,  made  her  su  rare,  so  inspiring.  Had  she 
started  any  subject  of  mere  controversy  he 
would  have  held  his  own  as  stoutly  as  ever. 
Hut  80  long  as  she  let  them  lie,  herself  -  the 
woman— insensibly  argiied  for  her.  and  wore 
down  his.earlier  mood. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  he  forgot  Maxwell's  part 
in  it  all.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  forget  it 
long.  For  the  wife's  passion,  in  spite  of  a 
noble  reticence,  shone  through  her  whole  per- 
sonality in  a  way  that  alternately  touched  and 
challenged  her  new  friend.  No;  let  him  re- 
member that  Uazwell's  ways  of  looking  at 
things  were  none  the  less  pestilent  because 
she  put  them  into  words. 

AiTEic  luncheon  Betty  Leven  found  herself  in 
a  comer  of  the  (Ireen  Drawing-room.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  Mrs.  Allison  and  Lord  Fon- 
tenoy  were  seated  together,  with  Sir  Philip 
Wentworth  not  far  off.  1  .ord  Fontenoy  was 
describing  bis  week  in  Parliament.  Betty, 
who  knew  and  generally  shunned  him,  raised 
her  eyebrows  occasionally  as  she  caught  the 
animated  voice,  the  queer  laughs,  and  the  flu- 
ent expositions  which  the  presence  of  his 
muse  was  drawing  from  this  most  ungainly  of 
worshipers.  His  talk,  indeed,  was  one  long 
invocation;  and  the  little  white-haired  lady 
in  the  arm-chair  was  doing  her  best  to  play 
Melpomene.  Her  speech  was  very  soft;  bat 
it  made  for  battle,  and  Fontenoy  was  never 
so  formidable  as  when  he  was  fresh  from 
Castle  Luton. 

Hetty's  thoughts,  however,  had  once  more 
slipped  away  from  her  immediate  neighbors, 
and  were  pursuing  more  ^citing  matters— 
the  state  of  Madeleine  Penley's  heart,  and  the 
wiles  of  that  witch-woman  in  London,  who 
must  be  somehow  plucked  like  a  bnr  from 
Aneoats's  skirts— when  Marcella  entered  the 
room,  hat  in  hand. 

H Whither  away,  fair  lady?*  cried  Hetty. 
« Come  and  talk  to  me.» 

"  Ilallin  will  be  in  the  river^ii  said  Mar- 
cella, irresolute. 

« If  he  is.  Sir  George  will  fish  him  out.  Be- 
sides, I  believe  Sir  George  and  .\ncuats  have 
gone  for  a  walk,  and  Hallin  with  them.  1 
heard  Maxwell  tell  Hallin  he  might  go.* 

Marcella  turned  an  uncertain  look  upon 
I>orti  Fontenoy  and  Mrs.  Allison.  But  directly 
Maxwell's  wife  entered  the  room.  Maxwell's 
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enemy  had  dropped  his  talk  of  poltticftl  aflEain, 

and  he  was  now  showing  Sir  Philip  a  portfolio 
of  Mrs.  Allison's  sketches  with  a  subdued  ar- 
dor that  brought  a  kindly  aniile  to  Marcella's 
lip.  In  general,  Fontenoy  had  neithw  eye  nor 
ear  for  anything  artistic ;  moreover,  he  spoke 
barbarous  French  and  no  other  European 
tongue;  while  of  letters  he  had  scarcely  a 
tincture.  But  when  it  bet-anie  a  question  of 
Mrs.  Allison's  aceompli.«!hmenl.s.  her  drinvin^. 
her  embroidery,  still  more  her  admirable 
French  and  excellent  Italian,  the  books  she 
ha<l  read,  and  the  poetry  she  knew  by  heart, 
he  was  ail  appreciation— one  might  almost 
say,  all  feeling.  ItwM  Cpum  and  Iphigenia 
in  a  modem  and  middle-aged  key. 

His  aoien  he  fashioned  and  his  tongue  he  filed. 

And  did  a  blunder  come,  Iphigenia  gently  and 

deftly  put  it  to  right? 

« Where  is  Madeleine?  *>  asked  Betty,  as 
Haroella  approached  her  tofa. 

«  Walking  with  Lord  Naseby,  I  think.» 

«What  was  the  matter  on  the  way  from 
church?*  asked  Betty  in  a  low  voice,  raising 
her  fai  e  to  her  friend. 

Marcel  la  looked  gravely  down  upon  her. 

•  if  you  come  into  the  garden  1  will  tell 
yon.  Madeleine  told  me.* 

Betty,  all  curiosity,  followed  her  friend 
throuf^h  the  open  window  to  a  seat  in  the 
Dutch  garden  outside. 

« It  was  a  terrible  thing  that  happened»» 
said  Marcella,  sitting  erect,  and  speakinp:  \^nth 
a  manner  of  suppressed  energy  that  Betty 
knew  well;  «one  of  the  things  that  make  ray 
blood  boil  when  I  come  here.  You  know  how 
she  rules  the  village?"— she  turned  imper- 
ceptibly toward  the  distant  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Allison's  white  head  was  still 
visible.  «  Not  only  must  all  the  cottages  be 
beautiful,  but  all  the  people  must  reach  a 
certain  standard  of  virtue.  If  a  man  drinks, 
he  must  p^o;  if  a  girl  loses  her  character,  she 
and  her  child  must  go.  it  was  such  a  girl 
that  threw  herself  in  the  way  of  the  party 
this  morning.  Hermother  would  not  part  with 
her,  80  the  decree  went  forth ^the  whole 
family  must  go.  They  say  the  girl  has  never 
been  right  in  her  head  since  the  baby's  birth; 
she  raved  and  wej)t  this  morning,  said  her 
parents  could  find  no  work  elsewhere,  they 
must  die,  she  and  her  child  must  die.  Mrs. 
Allison  tried  to  stop  her,  bnt  conld  n't;  then 
she  hurriedly  sent  the  others  on,  and  stayed 
behind  herself— only  for  a  minute  or  two; 
she  OTertook  Madeleine  almost  immediately. 
Madeleine  is  sure  she  was  inexorable;  so  am 
I :  she  always  is.  I  once  argued  with  her  about 
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acaaeof  thekind— acmelcase!  (Those  ate 

the  sins  that  make  me  shudder!  >  she  said,  and 
one  could  make  no  impression  on  her  what- 
ever. You  see  how  exhausted  she  looks  this 
afternoon.  She  will  wear  heraelf  out,  pnHaar 
bly,  praying  and  weeping  over  the  girlji 

Betty  threw  up  her  hands. 

« My  dear,  when  she  knows—* 

«  It  may  perfectly  well  kill  her,»  said  Mar- 
cella, .'Steadily.  Then,  after  a  pause,  Retty  saw 
her  face  flush  from  brow  to  chin,  ami  she 
added  in  a  low  and  passionate  voice,  «  Never- 
theless, from  all  tyrannies  an'l  r-n.flties  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  good  Lord,  deliver  us!  • 

Betty  sdd  nothing.  The  intensities  of  her 
friends,  whether  of  the  Mrs.  Allison  or  the 
Marcella  type,  generally  silenced  her.  She 
shrank  into  herself  beside  them. 

The  two  lingered  together  for  some  time 
without  speaking.  I'oth  were  thinking  of 
much  the  same  things,  but  both  were  tired 
with  the  endless  talking  of  a  coon^-honae 
Sunday,  and  the  rest  wa.s  welcome. 

And  pre.sently  Marcella  rambled  away  from 
her  friend,  and  spent  an  hour  pacing  by  her- 
self in  a  glade  beside  the  river. 

Am]  there  her  mind  instantly  shook  itself 
from  every  care  but  one— the  yearning  over 
her  husband  and  liis  work. 

Two  years  of  labor,  of  labor— she  caught 
her  breath  with  a  little  sob— which  had  aged 
and  marked  the  laborer;  and  now  was  it  really 
to  be  believed  that  after  all  the  toil,  after  80 

much  hope  ;!nd  ytroniiseof  SUCOOBI^ eTCfytilillg 
was  to  be  wrecked  at  last? 
She  gave  herself  once  more  to  eager  foi«- 

ca,sts  and  combinations.  As  to  individuals- 
she  recalled  IVessady's  blunt  warning  with  a 
smile  and  a  wince.  But  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  falling  into  a  reverie  of  which  he,  or 
some  one  like  him,  was  the  center,  l^ypes, 
incidents,  acenes^  rose  before  her— if  they 
conld  only  be  pressed  upon,  bnmed  into,  such 
a  mind  as  they  had  been  burned  into  her 
mind  and  Maxwell's!  That  was  the  whole 
difficulty— lack  of  vision,  lack  of  realisation. 
Men  were  to  have  the  deciding  Toice  in  this 
thin^  who  had  ik*  clear  conception  of  how 
poverty  and  misery  live,  no  true  knowledge  of 
this  vast  tragedy  of  labor  perpetnally  acted  In 
the  midst  of  them,  no  rebellion  of  heart  aerainst 
conditions  of  life  for  other  men  which  they 
themselves  would  die  a  thousand  times  rather 
than  accept.  She  saw  hexael^  in  a  kind  of 
despair,  driving  such  persons  throup:h  streets 
and  into  houses  she  knew,  forcing  them  to 
look  and  feel.  Even  now,  at  the  last  moment-^ 
TIow  much  better  she  had  come  to  know 
this  interesting,  limited  being,  George  Tree- 
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sady,  during  these  twenty-four  hoars!  She 
liked  his  youth,  his  sincerity,  even  the  stub- 
bornness wth  which  he  disclaimed  incon- 
venient enthusiasms;  and  she  was  inevitably 
flattered  by  the  way  in  which  his  evident 
prejudioe  ugjltasb  herself  had  broken  down. 

His  marriage  was  a  misfortune,  a  calamity. 
She  thought  of  it  with  the  instinctive  hauteur 
of  one  who  has  never  known  any  temptation 
to  the  small  vulf^arities  of  life.  One  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  little  being  like  that, 
hat  all  the  more  reason  for  befriending  the 
man. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Tressady  found  himself 
strolling  home  along  the  flowery  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  not  long  since  he  had  parted 
from  Lady  Maxwell  and  Hallin,  and  on  leaving 
them  he  had  tamed  baek  for  a  while  towara 
the  woods  on  the  hill,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
wanted  more  of  a  walk.  Now,  however,  he  was 
hurraing  toward  the  house  that  there  might 
be  time  for  a  chat  with  Letty  before  dressing. 
She  would  think  he  hac)  bc-n  mvny  ton  long. 
But  he  had  proposed  to  take  her  on  the  river 
after  tea,  and  she  had  preferred  a  walk  with 
Lord  Cathedine. 

Since  then- -he  looked  about  him  at  the 
river  ainl  ihe  hills.  There  was  a  flush  of  sun- 
set through  the  air,  and  the  Uneof  the  river 
'.v:iR  interlaced  with  rosy  or  poldcn  reflections 
from  a  sky  piled  with  stormy  cloud  and  aglow 
with  every  t visionary  majesty*  of  light  and 
color.  The  f^reat  cloud-nia.sses  were  driving 
in  a  tragic  splendor  through  the  west;  and 
hue  and  form  alike  throughout  the  wide 
heaven  seemed  to  him  to  breathe  a  marvelous 
harmony  and  poetr}',  to  make  one  vibrating 
«  word  »  of  beauty.  Had  some  god  suddenly 
gifted  him  with  new  senses  and  new  eyes? 
Never  had  ho  felt  so  much  joy  in  nature,  such 
a  lifting  up  to  things  awful  and  divine.  Why? 
Because  a  beautiful  woman  had  been  walking 
beside  him  — because  he  had  been  talking 
with  ht'r  of  things  that  he,  at  le.ist,  rarely 
talked  of —realities,  of  feeling,  or  thought,  or 
memory,  that  no  woman  had  ever  shared  with 
him  before? 

How  had  she  drawn  him  to  such  openness, 
such  indiscretions?  He  was  half  ashamed,  and 
then  forgot  his  discomfort  in  the  .sudden 
eager  glancing  of  the  mind  to  the  future,  to 
the  opporluniiitii  of  the  day  just  coming,— 
for  Mrs.  Allison's  party  was  to  last  till  VHiit- 
Tuesday, —  to  the  hours  and  places  in  T/jndon 
where  he  was  to  meet  her  on  those  social 
errands  of  hers.  What  a  warm,  true  heart! 
What  a  woman,  through  all  her  dreams  and 
mistakes,  and  therefore  how  adorablel 


He  quickened  his  pace  as  the  light  failed. 
Presently  he  saw  a  figure  coming  toward  him, 
emerging  from  the  treo«  that  skirted  the 
main  lawn.  It  was  Fonteuoy ;  and  Fonteno/s 
supporter  must  needs  recolledi  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  had  not  seen  much  of 
his  leader  during  the  day.  But  he  knew  well 
that  Fontenoy  never  forgot  his  role,  and  there 
were  several  points,  newly  arisen  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours,  on  which  he  might 
have  expected  before  this  to  be  called  to 
counsel. 

But  Fontenoy,  when  he  came  up  with  the 
wanderer,  seemed  to  have  no  great  mind  for 
talk.  He  had  evidently  been  pacing  and 
thinking  by  himself,  and  when  he  was  fullest 
of  thought  he  was,  as  a  ml^  most  silent  and 
inarticulate. 

«Yott  are  late;  so  am  ^  he  said,  as  he 
turned  back  with  Treassdy. 

Heorge  a.'^.sented. 

«I  have  been  thinking  out  one  or  two 
points  of  tacticsJt 

But  in.^tead  of  discussing  them  he  sank  into 
silence  again.  George  let  him  alone,  knowing 
his  ways. 

Presently  he  said,  raising  his  powerful  head 
with  a  jerk:  «  But  tactics  are  not  of  such  im- 
portance us  they  were.  I  think  the  thing  is 
done— done!*  he  repeated  with  emphasis. 

George  shmep'c'f  his  shoulders. 

« 1  don't  know.  We  may  be  too  sanguine. 
It  is  not  posmble  that  Maxwell  should  be 
easily  beaten." 

Fontenoy  laughed— a  strange,  high  lau^h, 
like  a  jay's,  that  seemed  to  have  no  relation 
to  his  massive  frame,  and  died  suddenly  away. 

« But  we  shall  beat  him."  he  said  quietly, 
«and  her  too.  A  well-meaning  woman— but 
what  a  foollrii  onel » 

George  made  no  reply. 

« Though  I  am  bound  to  say,»  Fontenoy 
went  on  quickly,  « that  in  private  matters 
no  man  could  be  kinder  and  show  a  sounder 
judgment  than  Maxwell.  And  I  believe  Mrs. 
Allison  feels  the  same  with  regard  to  her.* 

His  look  first  softened,  then  firowned;  and 
as  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  house, 
George  guessed  what  subject  it  was  that  he 
and  Maxwell  had  discussed  under  the  limes  in 
the  morning. 

He  found  Letty  in  very  good  spirits,  owing, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  to  the  civilities  and 

attentions  of  Ix)rd  Cathedine.  Moreover,  she 
was  more  at  ease  in  her  surroundings,  and  less 
daunted  by  .Mrs.  Allison. 

oAnd  of  course  to-morrow,»  she  said,  as 
she  put  on  her  diamonds,  « it  will  be  nicer 
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stOl.  We  shall  all  know  one  another  so  much  terror.  It  has  been  a  heart  attack— she  haa 

better."  often  had  them.  She  is  rather  better.  Rut  do 

In  her  good  humor  she  had  forgotten  her  let  everybody  n>!  >•  and  she  wrung  her  hands. 

twinge  of  jealouqr,  and  did  not  even  inquire  «  Maxwell  aM  i  nrast  stay  and  see  what  can 

with  whom  he  had  been  wandering  so  long,  be  done.* 

But  Letty  was  disappointed  of  her  last  day      lietty  flew  to  ring:  for  her  maid  and  look 

at  Castle  Luton;  for  the  party  broke  up  sud-  up  trains.  Lady  Maxwell  went  on  to  Letty 

denly,  and  by  ten  o^clock  on  Monday  mining  Treesady's  room. 

all  Mrs.  .Allison's  jjiiests  but  Lord  Fontenoy      But  on  the  way,  in  the  half-dark  passage, 

and  the  Aiaxwells  had  left  Castle  Luton.  she  came  across  George  Tressady  coming  up 


It  was  on  this  wtee. 

After  dinner,  on  Sunday  night,  Ancoats, 
who  had  been  particularly  silent  and  irritable 


fhmi  the  smoking-room.  So  she  gave  her 

news  of  Mrs.  Allison's  sudden  illness  to  him, 
begging  him  to  tell  his  wife,  and  to  convey 


at  table,  suddenly  proposed  to  show  his  guests  their  hostess's  regrets  and  apologies  for  this 
the  house.  Accordingly,  he  led  than  tlm^ngfa  nntoward  break-np  of  the  party.  It  was  the 
its  famous  roomaand  corridors,  turned  on  the  reappearance  of  an  old  ailment*  she  said,  and 
electric  light  to  show  the  pictures,  and  acted  with  quiet  would  disappear, 
cicerone  to  the  china  and  the  books.  George  heard  her  with  concern,  and  thou^^h 

Then  suddenly  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  !  is  mind  was  active  with  conjectures,  asked 
somehow  slipped  away,  and  that  Madeleine  not  a  single  question.  <  )nly,  wht-n  she  said 
I'enley  was  also  missing.  The  party  straggled  good-night  to  him,  he  held  her  hand  a  friendly 
back  to  the  drawing-room  without  their  host,  instant. 

Ancoats,  however,  reappeared  alone  in  « We  shall  be  off  as  early  as  possible,  so  it 
about  half  an  hour.  He  was  extremely  pale,  is  good-by.  But  we  shall  meet  in  town— as 
and  those  who  knew  him  wdl,  and  were  per-  yon  suggested?* 
force  observing  him  at  the  moment,  like  Max-  «  Please!*  she  said,  and  hurried  off. 
well  and  Marcella,  drew  the  conclusion  that  l>ut  just  as  he  reached  his  own  door  he 
be  was  in  a  state  of  violent  though  suppressed  turned  wiih  a  long  breath  toward  the  passage 
excitement.  His  mother,  however,  strange  to  where  he  had  just  seen  her.  It  seemed  that  he 
say.  noticed  nothin;:::.  Hut  she  was  clearly  ex-  saw  her  still— her  white  face  and  dress,  the 
hausted  and  depressed,  and  she  gave  an  early  trouble  and  pity  under  her  quiet  manner,  her 
signal  for  the  uidies^  withdrawaJ.  pnre  sweetness  and  dignity.  He  said  to  him- 

The  great  house  sank  into  quietness.  But  self,  with  a  sort  of  pride,  that  he  had  made 
about  an  hour  after  Marcella  and  Betty  had  a  friend    a  friend  whose  sympathy,  whose 
parted  at  Betty's  door,  Betty  heard  a  quick   heart  and  mind,  he  was  now  to  e.xplore. 
knock,  and  opened  it  in  haste.  Who  was  to  make  difficulties?  l>etty?  Bnt 

« Mrs.  Allison  is  ill! »  said  Marci-lla  in  a  low,   already,  a.'*  he  stoo<l  there  with  his  hand  upon 

the  handle  of  her  door,  his  mind,  in  a  kind  of 
flashing  dream,  was  already  making  division 
of  his  life  between  the  woman  he  had  married 
with  such  careless  haste  and  this  other,  who 
at  highest  thought  of  him  with  a  passing 
kindness,  and  at  lowest  regarded  him  aa  a 
mere  pawn  in  the  political  game. 

What  could  he  win  by  this  friendship  that 
wonld  injure  Letty?  Nothing,  absolutdy  no- 
thing! 


rapid  voice.  « 1  think  ever^  one  ought  to  go 
quite  early  to-morrow.  Will  you  tell  FVank? 
I  am  going  to  Ixuiy  Tressady.  The  gentlemen 

have  n't  come  up.>» 

Betty  caught  her  arm.  «Tell  me  — » 
«0h!  my  dear,*  cried  Marcella,  under  her 
breath,  « Ancoats  and  Madeleine  had  an  ex- 
planation in  his  room.  He  told  her  everything 
—that  child!  She  went  to  Mis.  Allison— he 
asked  her  to!  Then  the  maid  came  forme  in 


(To  tie  oontf  nncd.) 


Mary  A.  Ward, 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  "LAUGHING  SALLY.» 


AWTND  blew  up  from  Pernambuco 
(Yeo,  heaw  ho!  the  Laughing  S(M]f! 
Hiyeo,  heave  away!)— 
A  mad  blew  out  of  the  eMt-Bou'-east 
And  boomed  at  the  break  of  day. 

The  Laughing  Sally  sped  for  her  life, 
And  a  speedy  craft  was  she. 

The  black  flag  flew  at  her  top  to  t«U 
How  she  took  toll  of  the  sea. 

The  winrl  blow  up  from  lVrnambuco> 

And  in  tlie  breaat  of  the  blast 
Game  the  king's  black  ship,  like  a  hound 

let,  .sli{) 

On  the  trail  of  the  SalLy  at  last. 

For  a  day  and  a  nipht,  a  night  and  a  dayi 

Over  the  blue,  blue  round. 
Went  on  the  chase  of  the  purate  qnany 

The  hnnt  of  the  tireless  bound. 

«Land  on  the  port  bow!»  came  the  cry; 

And  the  »SV///j/  raced  for  shore' 
Till  she  reached  the  bar  at  the  river  mouth 
Where  the  shallow  breakers  roar. 

She  passed  the  bar  by  a  secret  channel. 
With  clear  tide  under  her  keel; 

For  he  knew  the  shoals  like  an  open  book— 
The  captain  at  the  wheel. 

She  passed  the  bar,  she  sped  like  a  ghost 
Till  her  sails  were  hid  from  view 

By  the  tall,  liana'U,  unsunned  boughs 
(Xerbrooding  the  dark  bayoo. 

At  moonrise  up  to  the  river  mouth 
Game  the  king's  black  ship  of  war; 

The  Red  Cross  flapped  in  wrath  at  her  peak, 
But  she  could  not  cross  the  bar. 

And  whih'  she  lay  in  the  run  of  the  seas, 
By  the  grimmest  whim  of  chance 

Out  of  a  bay  to  the  north  came  forth 
Two  battle-ships  of  France. 

On  the  English  ship  the  twain  bore  down 

Like  wolves  that  range  by  night; 
And  the  breakers'  roar  was  heard  no  mwe 
In  the  thunder  of  the  fight. 

The  crash  of  the  broadsides  rolled  and 

stormed 


To  the  Stilly,  hid  from  \new 
Under  the  tall,  liana'd  boughs 
Of  the  moonless,  dark  bayou. 

Her  boats  ran  mit  for  news  of  the  fight, 
And  this  w^as  the  word  they  brought: 

«  The  king's  ship  fights  the  ships  of  fVance, 
As  the  king's  ships  all  have  foni^t! » 

Then  muttered  the  mate,  « I 'm  a  man  of 

Devon!" 

And  the  captain  thundered  then: 
« There  s  i:iiiglii3h  rope  that  bides  for  our 
necks, 

But  we  all  be  Englishmen! » 

The  Sally  glided  out  of  the  gloom 
And  down  the  moon-white  river; 

She  stole  like  a  gray  shark  over  the  bar 
Where  the  long  surf  seethes  forever. 

She  hove  to  under  a  high  French  hull, 
And  the  Red  Gross  rose  to  her  peak. 
The  French  were  looking  for  fight  that 

night, 

And  they  had  not  far  to  seek. 

Blood  and  fire  on  the  streaming  decks, 

And  fire  and  blood  below; 
The  heat  of  hell  and  the  reek  of  hdl. 

And  the  dead  men  laid  arow! 

And  when  the  stars  paled  out  of  heaven 

And  the  red  dawn  rays  upnished, 
The  oaths  of  battle,  the  crash  of  timbers, 
The  roar  of  the  guns  were  bushed. 

With  one  foe  beaten  under  his  bow, 
The  <^her  afar  in  flight, 

The  English  cajitain  turned  to  look 
For  his  fellow  in  the  tight. 

The  ETi{;lish  captain  turned  and  stared; 

For  where  tlie  Sally  had  been 
Was  a  single  spar  upthrust  from  the  sea  - 

With  the  Bed  Cross  flag  serene. 

•  •  •  • 

A  wind  blew  up  from  Pernaniburo 
(Yeo,  heave  hoi  the  Laughing  Sally! 

Hi  yeo,  heave  awayO 
And  boomed  for  the  doom  of  the  Laughing 

Sally, 

Gone  down  at  the  break  of  day! 


GkaWe*     D,  Robert, 
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DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS. 

F  there  be  a  time  when  the 
turn  of  Napoleon's  for- 
tunes is  evident,  it  is  the 
spring  of  I^)et\veen 
the  determination  to  com- 
plete his  system  of  com- 
tiuTc-ial  offense  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  the  con- 
tempt which  he  entertained  for  the  Spanish 
throne,  he  fell  into  a  deadly  snare  — that  of 
despising  Spanish  nationality.  With  the  first 
manifestation  of  national  sentiment  in  Spain 
began  the  process  which  ended  in  his  over- 
throw; Spain,  Prussia,  and  Austria  succes- 
sively became  aware  that  a  dynasty  is  not  a 
nation,  that  energy,  high  principle,  and  or- 
ganizing power  raiye  after  all  in  the  people. 
This  consciousness  once  awakened,  the  long- 
ing for  unity  grew  to  be  a  passion  with  them 
as  it  had  been  with  FVanoe;  their  dynasties 
iHJcame  the  ministers  of  the  popular  will,  the 
forces  of  modern  life  were  set  free,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleonic  imperialism  became 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

Ferdinand's  first  act  as  king  was  to  request 
Napoleon's  favor  and  protection.  His  letter 
was  written  on  March  20,  and  intrusted  to 
an  embassy  of  three  grandees,  Charles  and 
Louisa  had,  however,  repented  almost  before 
the  formalities  of  abdication  were  over,  and 
the  newly  arrived  Queen  of  Etruria  supported 
them  in  their  fickleness.  With  (lesi)icable  in- 
consistency they  too  despatched  an  embassy, 
bnt  to  Murat,  imploring  his  interferenee  on 
their  behalf  and  his  favor  for  (Jodoy.  In  reply, 
Murat,  whether  from  slyness  or  from  a  desire 
to  gain  time,  requested  a  formal,  written  de- 
mand to  that  effect.  He  was  ]»roinptIy  fur- 
nished with  a  paper,  signed  by  both  King  and 
Queen,  declaring  that  they  had  acted  under 
fear,  and  begging  to  be  reinstated.  This 
document  was  a  precious  arrow  for  Napo- 
leon's quiver,  ^till,  the  perplexity  of  the 


French  commander  was  great;  he  knew  no- 
thing of  Napoleon's  plan.s,  he  dared  not  ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand  as  king,  and  he  dared 
not  restore  Charles,  whose  sovereignty  he  had 
been  virtually  menacing  by  his  march.  In 
this  dilemma  he  despatched  an  aide-de-camp 
to  Aranjuez  with  verbal  messages  of  com- 
fort, and  hurrying  forward,  entered  Madrid 
with  his  army  on  the  23d. 

Napoleon  had  frequently  enjoined  his  bro- 
ther-in-law to  enter  the  city,  recruit  his  sup- 
plies, and  give  his  troops  a  rest ;  bot With  those 
injunctions  he  had  given  strict  commands  to 
allay  any  fears  in  the  court.  These  instruc- 
tions had  not  contemplated  the  revolution  of 
.Aranjuez,  and  every  condition  was  changed. 
Murat  would  have  been  wise  if  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  letter  of  his  orders;  but  he  did 
not,  for  new  circumstances  breed  new  ideas, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  Here  was  a  new  kingdom;  the 
other  men  of  the  family— Louis,  Jerome,  and 
Joseph-  all  had  crowns:  the  grand  duchy  of 
Berg  was  very  well,  but  a  kingdom  was  bet- 
ter, and  he  might  secure  that  of  Spain  for 
himself.  For  this  end  he  must  throw  Ferdi> 
nand  altogether  into  the  shade,  while  placing 
the  glory  and  power  of  tYance  in  the  most 
brilliant  illumination. 

It  was  a  fatal  step  to  occupy  Madrid!,  more 
fatal  still  for  the  French  general  to  bedeck 
himself  in  a  martial  splendor  which  sadly 
contrasted  with  the  troops  of  beardle.ss  boys 
at  his  back,  lie  was  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  cool  contempt.  Next  day  Ferdi- 
nand made  his  royal  entry.  The  populace 
went  mad  with  delight,  and  displayed  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  which  augured  ill  for  the 
schemes  of  Prince  Joachim  of  Berg.  A  less 
egoistic  man  would  have  .seen  that  a  national 
uprising  was  imminent,  liut  Murat  was  nei- 
ther mwlest  nor  penetrating;  he  waa  a  great 
and  dashing  cavalry  general,  at  times  an  ex* 
cellent  commander-in-chief,  but  he  was  not  a 
Statesman.  Uis  conduct  entangled  the  skeins 
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of  l^anish  intrigae  into  a  knot  which  only 
war  could  sever. 

This  course  did  not  eveu  ultimately  lead  to 
his  goal,  but  to  consequences  far  different. 

When  on  March  25  Napoleon  reir  i /•  1  his 
despatch  announcing  the  revolution  of  Aran- 
juez  and  his  neutral  attitude,  the  Emperor 
replied  in  commendatory  language,  instruct- 
ing him  to  keep  the  balance  as  he  held  it, 
neither  recognizing  the  new  King  until  fur- 
ther directions,  nor  indicating  by  his  actions 
that  the  old  one  had  ceased  to  reign.  The 
same  day — the  25th — a  letter  was  despatched 
to  King  Louis  at  The  Hague,  asking  for  an 
answer  in  categorical  terms  as  to  whether 
he  would  accept  the  Spanish  throne.  Joseph 
had  hesitated  and  was  temporarily  out  of 
favor,  while  the  perpetual  snraggling  of  the 
Dutch  had  convinceti  NafniliTin  t.liat  tlu^  only 
means  to  secure  the  Continental  embargo  was 
to  incorporate  Holland  in  France. 

Three  days  later  Miirat  received  still 
higher  praise,  with  a  perfectly  irrelevant 
clause  interjected:  «I  suppose  Godoy  will 
come  by  way  of  Bay<Hine.»  Thb  was,  of 
course,  a  hint  to  send  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  into  France.  If  Murat  should  act  on 
the  suggestion,  he  would  of  course  do  the 
work  thoroughly;  and  under  the  same  date 
Bessi^res  was  instructed  to  treat  the  old  King 
and  Queen  with  distinction  if  they  should 
pass  his  way.  Pnhlicly  Murat  was  to  make 
known  in  Madrid  that  the  long-talked -of 
visit  by  the  Emperor  would  not  be  further 
{)ostponed.  Snch  was  Napoleon's  confidence 
in  the  quick  apprehension  of  his  subordinates 
that  henceforward  he  regarded  the  whole 
royal  household  of  Spain  as  his  prisoners. 

There  is  in  existence  what  purports  to 
be  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Murat,  dated 
Uaich  29.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  Napoleon, 
but  it  was  either  written  at  the  time,  for 
public  effect,  and  not  sent,  or  it  was  a  later 
fabrication  intended  to  mislead  posterity.  It 
virtually  explains  in  formal  terms  and  with 
formal  address  to  ^his  Imperial  Highness* 
what  all  the  world  knew  ten  years  later, 
namely,  that  the  S))aniards  were  a  people  with 
▼iolent  political  passions,  capableof  indefinite 
warfare;  that  the  nation  could  and  must  be  re- 
generated only  by  careful  management;  and 
that  nothing  must  be  done  precipitately.  At 
the  same  time  it  gives  the  Protector,  as  Murat 
is  styled,  his  own  ojition  in  regard  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  i-'erdinand,  expresses  disapproval 
of  the  precipitate  seizure  of  Maikid,  and 
warns  him  that  he  must  not  create  an  irre* 
pressible  oppositioTi. 

Whether  the  letter  \s  authentic  or  not, 
Vou  U.-107. 


whether  it  was  sent  or  not,  really  matters 

but  little  as  regards  our  judgment  of  the 
facts.  The  disorganization  of  Spain  had  been 
its  own  work;  the  court  intrigues  were  al- 
ready burning  before  they  were  fanned  by 
Napoleon's  agents  in  the  hope  that,  like  the 
royal  house  of  Portugal,  the  incapable  Span- 
ish Bourbons  would  fiy  to  America.  The 
revolution  of  Aranjuez  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  great  schemer,  and  dis- 
concerted the  simplicity  of  his  plans, 
Marat's  conduct  and  Ferdinand's  character 
rendered  dilhcult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
course  which  would  combine  the  consum- 
mation of  his  fixed  designs  with  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  popular  good  wll  in 
Spain.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  at  such  a 
supreme  moment  by  the  ordinary  bmtal  abuse 
that  the  Emperor  was  accustomed  to  heap  on 
his  brother-in-law  for  commonplace  olfenses; 
moreover,  in  view  of  the  disappointing  revo- 
lution, Murafs  course  was  perhaps  as  good 
as  any  other.  He  must,  however,  bear  what- 
ever responsibility  attached  to  it,  and  that 
responsibility  would  have  been  Ms  even  with* 
out  the  supposititious  letter  which  he  never 
received.  The  contempt  of  the  people  for 
the  boy<eoldiers  whom  he  had  marched  into 
Madrid,  combined  with  disdain  for  his  own 
pompousness  and  with  fury  at  his  subsequent 
cruelty,  went  far  to  account  for  much  that 
was  disastrous  to  French  prestige  and  to 
France  in  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  secure  the  Spanish  crown  it 
was  now  necessary  tlmt  both  the  quarreling 
factions  should  be  removed  from  the  scene 
of  their  scandalous  intrigues.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  possible,  perhaps  not.  Napoleon 
set  out  on  Aporil  2  for  Bayonne,  accompanied 
by  his  Empress  vAth  a  stately  suite,  and  the 
adroit  Savary  was  despatched  to  Madrid. 
Savary's  memoirs  indicate  that  his  instruc- 
tions on  this  memorable  journey  were  very 
vague:  the  Emperor  wished  to  see  whether 
the  Bourbons  merited  dethronement;  in  other 
words,  whether  they  could  be  uncrowned. 
For  himself.  Savan"  naively  declared  that 
much  of  his  owa  participation  in  the  subse- 
quent events  was  mere  accident.  Murat  had 
obeyed  both  his  verbal  and  his  implied  in- 
structions. According  to  the  former,  Charles 
and  his  consort  were  in  the  Escorial,  treated 
with  all  honor,  but  prisoners,  Godoy,  9.1m, 
was  aware  that  he  must  soon  appear  at  Bay- 
onne. Hut  Murat  had  gone  further,  for  he 
had  slyly  suggested  to  Napoleon  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  appear  at  the  same  ri'udezvuus. 
Peauharnais  told  Ferdinand  to  his  face  that 
he  ought  to  meet  Napoleon  half  way  on  his 
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journey,  in  order  the  better  to  make  his 

•peace 

This  imu  was  quit-tly  conveyed  to  Savary 
before  his  departure,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  intrusted  with  a  letter  to  Murat  express- 
ing a  desire  thai  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should 
either  remain  at  Madrid  or  come  ont  to  meet 
the  Emperor,  who  intended  not  to  enter  Spain 
for  the  present,  but  to  wait  at  i  iayonne.  The 
careful  plan  worked  admirably.  No  one  knows 
on  conclusive  evidence  what  Savary  said  to 
Ferdinand,  what  hojies  lie  lu-ld  out,  what 
promises  he  made  in  hi^  iiiabter's  name;  but 
on  April  10  the  youn^  King  placed  Madrid 
under  the  administration  of  a  junta  and  set 
out,  expecting  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Rurj^os. 
He  bad  beeu  easily  moved  to  this  course,  for 
Murat  had  so  for  coldly  refused  to  recognin 
liini,  while  Savary  was  prodigal  of  obsequious- 
ness and  addressed  him  as  king.  His  minis- 
ters Esooiqius  and  Gavallos  declare,  in  their 
justificatory  writings,  that  in  addition  to  the 
impression  produced  by  his  conduct,  Savary 
actually  said,  as  if  in  a  burst  of  military  frank- 
neeSftbat  the  Emperor  was  already  on  his  way 
to  assure  himself  whether  Ferdinand's  dispo- 
sitions toward  the  l-Yench  system  were  as  sin- 
cere as  his  father's  had  been,  and  wotdd  of 
course  be  favorably  impressed  if  a  personal 
interview  should  be  sought  by  the  young  King 
before  his  guest  could  reach  Madrid. 

At  Burgos  Ferdinand  learned  that  Napt^ 
leon  was  not  yet  within  the  Spanish  borders; 
at  Vitoria  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
had  not  yet  even  passed  Bordeaux.  His  people 
had  utterly  disapproved  of  the  journey,  but 
they  acclaimed  him  joyously  on  the  two  days' 
progress  to  Burgos.  Thereafter  he  remarked 
a  change,  and  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
frontier  the  more  irritated  they  appeared  by 
his  insensate  folly.  At  Yitoria,  therefore,  he 
summoned  Savaiy,  whose  carriage  was  «  ao* 
cideiitally  in  the  King's  convoy,"*  and  re- 
proached him  with  deceit.  It  was  too  late; 
divisions  of  French  soldiers  were  scattered 
all  about,  among  them  the  splendid  cavalry 
of  Hessieres.  To  retrace  his  steps  would  have 
been  an  open  insult  to  the  Emperor,  which 
French  soldiers  would  not  have  tolerated. 
The  uneasy  youni?  Kin^  thereupon  penned  and 
despatched  by  a  special  courier  a  long  letter 
recallin^^  the  facts,  and  begging  the  Emperor 
to  terminate  the  equivocal  position  in  wliich 
he  found  himself  placed. 

The  reply  was  speedy  and  most  insulting, 
for  it  studiously  avoided  the  recognition  of 
Ferdinand's  royalty.  The  Emperor  had  ex- 
pected before  this  to  visit  Madrid  in  person 
and  institute  some  necessary  reforms,  but 


affairs  in  the  North  had  delayed  him,  and  the 
revolution  at  Aranjuez  had  changed  the  situa- 
tion, lie  hoped  Ferdinand  would  quickly  put 
an  end  to  any  attempt  at  a  trial  of  ( iodoy,  for 
its  revelations  must  necessarily  dishonor  the 
C^ueen.  «Your  Royal  Uighnes^*  he  wrote, 
«  has  no  other  rights  to  the  throne  than  those 
transmitted  through  your  mother.*  Had  the 
abdication  been  a  free  act  or  not  ?  He  would 
like  to  talk  to  Ferdinand  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  forced  by  the  riots  of  Aranjuws. 
His  « Royal  Highness  n  had  behaved  ill  alK)Ut 
his  marriage,  for  he  should  not  have  acted 
without  the  K  ing^s  knowledge,  and  every  such 
approach  to  a  foreign  sovereign  made  hy  an 
heir  apparent  is  a  criminal  act.  If  there  had 
not  been  force  at  Aranjuez,  he  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  Ferdinand;  he  would 
consider  a  French  marriage  for  him  advaiw 
tageous  not  merely  to  tlie  Spaniards,  but  to 
the  interest  of  his  own  people. 

The  following  day—  April  17  —  orders  were 
issued  to  Hessi^res  that  if  the  jirince  should 
continue  his  journey  there  should  be  no  in- 
terference; but  if,  however,  he  turned  back 
toward  Burgos,  he  was  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  by  force  to  Bayonne.  Ferdinand 
hesitated  as  he  read  the  insults,  promises, 
and  compliments  which  made  up  Napoleon's 
letter.  His  Spanish  counselors  advised  a  re- 
turn; Savary  laughed  at  such  scruples,  and 
was  not  (mly  voluble  in  verbal  commentaries 
on  the  ambiguous  text,  but  profuse  in  prom- 
ises. On  the  20th  Ferdinand  VU.  of  Spain,  as 
his  supporters  called  him,  was  at  the  gatea 
of  Bayonne.  He  was  received,  not  with  royal 
honors,  but  by  his  own  legates,  the  three 
grandees  whom  he  had  sent  to  Napoleon;  and 
they  told  him  with  mournful  accents  that  the 
Emperor  w  ith  his  own  lips  had  declared  that 
the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  reign  in  i>pain. 
It  was  with  dejected  mien  and  shaky  steps 
that  the  youn^  monarch  and  his  suite  folIow«'d 
Duroc  and  Herthier  to  the  wretched  quarters 
provided  for  their  residence. 

The  Empress  was,  throughout  the  three 
months  spent  at  l*ayonne,  both  gracious  and 
conciliatory,  playing  her  part  as  hostess  v^ith 
grace,  and  alleviating  with  kindness  thebitter- 
ness  of  her  compulsory  guests.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Ferdinand's  arrival  a  handsome  dinner 
was  given  at  Marrac,  the  chSteau  where  the 
court  was  lodged,  and  the  visiting  prince 
was  most  decorously  treated.  His  train  grew 
more  joyous  and  hopeful  as  the  hours  passed, 
noting  only  that  the  Emperor  did  not  address 
his  gue.st  as  king.  Still,  that  was  a  slight 
matter,  and  they  returned  in  gaiety  to  their 
poor  lodgings— all  but  one:  the  Canon  Escoi- 
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quiz  had  been  asked  to  remain  for  a  short 
private  interview,  while  Savary  escorted 
his  master.  It  was  an  identical  communi- 
cation which  was  then  made  in  the  same 
hoar  to  both  ndnister  and  prince,  short, 
terse,  and  bratal;  to  wit^  the  Bourbons  had 
ceased  to  reij^i  in  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  would 
be  indemnilied  by  Etruria  if  he  would  formally 
renoonee  a  crown  which  waa  not  even  techni- 
cally  his,  since  '  'harles  declared  that  he  had 
abdicated  through  fear.  The  document  in 
which  this  was  announced  had  already  been 
Iffhited  and  published  at  Madrid  by  Napoleon's 
command.  He  now  summoned  Charles, Louisa 
and  Godoy  to  Bayonne. 

Mnrat  had  found  trouble  in  liberattni^  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  for  the  junta  feared  the 
populace  if  they  should  surrender  the  object 
of  its  hate  and  scorn.  But  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  the  last  days  of  AprU  the 
rescued  prisoner  reached  Bayonn^  where  by 
the  :i()th  all  the  puppets  were  assembled. 
Godoy,  dejected  and  broken-spirited,  assented 
without  a  murmur  to  play  the  part  assigned 
to  him.  The  honors  of  a  royal  progress  were 
paid  to  ( "harles,  and  he  posed  for  a  few  days 
as  the  King.  Ferdinand,  whose  character  and 
bdiavior  awakened  the  contemptuous  scorn 
even  of  Talleyrand,  was  the  culprit  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  dishonoring  his  parents.  The 
first  scene  was  a  shocking  exhibition  of  hu- 
man frailty.  Ferdinand  was  summoned  before 
his  parents,  who  claimed  to  be  still  sover- 
eigns, and  the  French  emperor.  Godoy,  look- 
ing like  a  hull,  as  Talleyrand  thought,  sat  sul- 
lenly by.  The  old  King  demanded  his  crown. 
Ferdinand  obstinately  refused,  and  persisted 
until  finally  his  trembling  and  invalid  father 
rose  on  his  shaky,  rheumatic  legs  and  bran- 
dished  his  staff  at  the  undutiful  son.  The  sec- 
ond demand  was  by  letter;  it  was  to  the  same 
elfect,  but  the  answer  waa  dilferent  Fer- 
dinand agreed  that  he  would  renounce  his 
throne  before  the  assembled  fortes  at  Madrid, 
but  there  only,  and  to  Charles  1 V.  alone.  Na- 
poleon gave  a  hint,  or  rather  a  conunund  dis- 
guised as  such,  to  the  poor  invalid,  and  Charles 
refused  the  proposal,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
•Spain  could  be  saved  only  by  the  Emperor. 
TWo  days  later  an  imperial  decree  appointed 
Murat  dictator  of  Spain,  under  the  style 
•  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom." 

Meantime  that  intriguer  had  been  making 
for  himself  a  tortuous  approach  to  royalty. 
Nothhig  could  more  hasten  the  progress  of 
events  than  a  riot  in  Madrid.  The  sensibility 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  rasped 
fay  the  French  occupation;  they  had  seen  the 
departore  of  their  idol  with  irritation,  and 


had  been  further  exasperated  by  Godoy*s 
liberation.  Murat  set  fire  to  the  train  of 
their  pa.ssions  first  by  a  new  disposition  of 
his  forces,  which  so  menaced  the  place  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  no  longer  an  ally, 
but  a  conqueror,  and  then  by  the  announce- 
ment  that  the  infante  Don  Francisco  was  to 
be  despatched  to  Bayonne  with  his  uncle 
and  all  the  rraiaining  members  of  the  nqral 
family,  including  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and 
her  children.  On  May  2  the  entire  popu- 
lation rose  to  resist  this  insolent  tyranny. 
Murat  was  ready  for  the  move;  the  conflict 
was  short,  but  it  was  sharp,  for  he  lost  sev- 
eral hundred  soldiers,  perhaps  halt  as  many 
as  the  patriots,  in  whose  ranks  some  eight 
hundred  fell.  The  aspirant  to  royal  honors 
yielded  vn'th  opt^ntatious  grace  to  the  first 
representations  of  the  junta,  and  promised  a 
general  amnesty;  but  he  also  thought  it  best 
to  make  an  example  before  the  eyes  of  his 
future  subjects,  and  in  spite  of  his  plighted 
promise  two  hundred  of  the  insurgent  pa- 
triots were  seised  and  shot.  This  very  day, 
however,  j)ronounced  a  decree  of  rude  disen- 
chantment for  him.  It  was  on  May  2  that 
Napoleon  definitely  wrote  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  could  not  be  hk;  he  might  have 
Naples  or  Portugal. 

Napoleon  was  tired  of  Bayonne,  and  longed 
to  be  back  in  Paris,  where  he  could  be  active 
about  the  business  of  perpetuating  his  empire 
and  his  dynasty.  The  stubborn  Ferdinand 
was  therefore  summoned  once  more  before 
his  sire  and  the  Emperor,  and  charged  with 
having  instigated  the  upheavid  of  Madrid. 
He  remained  mute  for  some  minutes,  and 
with  downcast  eyes.  «If  before  midnight,* 
came  the  cold  words  of  the  Emperor,  «you 
have  not  recognized  your  father  as  legitimate 
king,  and  notified  the  fact  at  Madrid,  you 
will  be  treated  as  a  rebeLx  Some  declare 
tlwt  there  was  besides  a  menace  of  death. 

This  ended  all  resistance.  Ferdinand  re- 
signed his  rights  as  king  into  his  father's 
hands,  his  rights  a»  heir  into  those  of  Na- 
poleon. Charles  had  already  assigned  his 
rights  as  king  to  the  same  suzerain.  The  com- 
placent old  man  was  actually  cheerful  and 
joyous,  as  bis  entertainer  desired  he  should 
he;  but  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  have  the  chateau  of  Navarre  mth 
an  income  of  1,000,000  francs,  in  spite  of 
promises  that  all  the  roysX  family  would 
be  liberally  pensioned,  remained  silent  and 
gloomy.  Napoleon  was  not  pleased  by  this 
behavior,  and  in  commending  him  to  the 
hoepitalitiy  of  Talleyrand,  at  his  splendid 
caatle  in  Vaiengay,  declarad  that  his  whole 
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cliaracter  could  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word— sullen.  Poor  Talleyrand!  he  saw  hir  i 
self  condemned  to  the  «  honorable  mission » 
of  tornkey  to  a  dispoasessed  monareli  whose 

guard  of  honor  was  a  troop  of  eighty  mounted 
police.  By  the  Emperor's  grace  the  youtifr 
culprit  was  not  to  be  committed  to  jail,  lor 
he  had  voluntarily  anrrendered  himself;  but 
Talk-yrand  was  to  watch  and  amuse  him,  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  t^ome  charming  and 
marriageaMe  gm  to  entangle  his  affecticnia, 
80  that  in  her  society  he  might  forget  the 
delights  of  prywer.  while  time  should  weaken 
the  proujptinj^ij  of  ambition  and  revenge.  In 
a  few  days  Charles,  Louisa,  and  fJodoy  were 
comfortably  installed  at  rnmpidgn^e.  while 
Ferdinand,  with  his  brother,  went  sullenly 
away  to  •  yisit »  at  Valengay.  His  contempti- 
ble character  was  soon  displayed.  The  day 
of  his  arrival  at  his  destination  he  wote  a 
cringing  letter  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  after 
not  only  congratulated  the  Emperor  on  the 
accession  of  the  Kin^;  of  N'ajiles  to  the  throne 
he  had  claimed  for  his  own,  but  even  felici- 
tated Joseph  himMlf  on  his  coKmation  aa 
Coolie  Majesty. 

UPRISIMG  AND  8UCCP:S$CS  OP  THE  SPANISH 

PEOPLE. 

Napoleon  knew  the  mysterious  power 
throvghoot  Europe  of  that  charmed  word 

« legitimacy."*  He  de.s]»ised  the  concept  that 
it  expressed,  while  he  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  its  power.  Having  misunderstood  the 
strength  of  Spanish  patriotism,  he  now  made 
the  l/Iunder  of  supposinp^  that  the  Spaniards 
would  receive  as  a  legitimate  prince  whom- 
soever he  chose  to  appoint  as  hefr  to  the 
'« le^Mtimacy "  which  the  Hpanish  Bourbons 
had  just  put  into  his  hands.  Louis,  more- 
over, had  but  recently  illustrated  the  force 
of  a  new  environment  under  the  notion  of 
legitimacy.  Kejdyinfj  to  Xajioleon's  letter  of 
March  25,  he  had  flatly  refused  the  Jjpanish 
crown,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sworn  a 
solemn  oath  to  tht-  Dutch,  .losoph  was  im- 
mediately restored  to  favor  and  ordered  to 
Bayonne.  He  came  with  apparent  alacrity, 
due.  as  lie  claimed,  to  his  desire  to  free  his 
beloved  brother  Napoleon  from  eniliarrnss- 
ment.  Soon  all  was  apparently  ready  for  his 
inauguration. 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  hail  produced 
unexpected  complications  and  di.sHstrous  re- 
sults on  its  political  side;  the  apparently  in- 
significant military  clauses  had  so  far  been 
successfully  executed.  One  Spanish  army 
was  far  away  on  the  Baltic,  held  under  curb  by 


Bemadotte;  another  had  been  despatched  to 

w  estern  Spain,  and  had  rem  iinf  d  there;  in 
the  mean  while  the  north  and  the  center  of  the 
country  were  occupied  by  tiie  Flrench.  Gen- 
eral Sol  1  11  >  l  ad  made  some  movement  to  lead 
hack  his  troops  into  the  occupied  territory, 
but  was  checked  in  his  advance  by  instruc- 
tions from  the  ministws  of  CSiarles  IV.  at 
Madrid.  Uncertain  as  to  their  powers  in  a 
revolutionary  crisis,  he  rendered  only  a  half- 
obedience;  but  it  was  snflicient  for  Napoleon's 
object,  and  there  was  no  body  of  Spanish 
troops  within  striking  distance  of  the  capital. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Spanish  notables  were 
summoned  to  Bayonne,  they  could  not  well 
refuse,  and  a  hundred  and  tifty  of  them  re- 
sponded. Un  June  ti,  18U2^  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Joeeph  by  the  Cortes,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it.  At  the  same  time  the  new  consti- 
tution, destined  by  Napoleon  to  regenerate 
Spain,  was  laid  before  the  same  body,  which 
discussed  and  adopted  it. 

In  the  foliowinfi  month  his  Catholic  Mnj- 
esty  presented  himself,  with  this  document 
and  a  cabinet  of  able  ntinisters,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  and  his  followers 
found  Compii^gne  too  cold,  and  soon  moved, 
first  to  .Marseilles,  then  to  Italy.  Murut  be- 
came King  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  remained 
contentedly  in  France,  lick inrr  the  hand  which 
had  struck  him  down.  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris,  uneasy  at  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  but  hopinj^  that  local  discontent  could 
be  smothered  by  the  stronj^  hand.  a.s  he  had 
seen  it  smothered  in  France,  Italy,  and  the 
<  Tient.  In  this,  however,  he  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

The  history  of  Spain  had  long  been  a  rec- 
ord of  shame.  The  despicable  character  of 

their  rulers  had  almost  quenched  the  innate 
nobility  of  the  Spanish  people,  while  the 
aristocracy  had  sunk  into  a  proud  lethargy. 
In  the  story  of  national  degradation  at  its 
worst  two  names  must  stand  together  as 
partners  in  political  crime— those  of  Godoy 
and  Bscoiquiz,  who  sonp^t  to  mask  their  own 
base  ambitions  behind  the  acts  of  their  feeble 
creatures,  the  King  and  Ferdinand.  Through- 
out the  whole  vile  complot  moves  also  a 
female  figure— that  of  the  Queen— whose 
counterpart  must  be  sought  in  the  annals  of 
witches,  furies,  and  hetaerse.  But  there  were 
still  left  uncontaminated  eleven  millions  of 
the  Spanish  people.  They  were  indolent  by 
nature,  had  been  lettered  both  by  tradition 
and  by  worn-out  institutions,  and  had  long 
groaned  in  the  bondage  of  corrupt  adminis- 
tration. With  the  removal  of  the  Bourbons 
ail  these  servile  paraphernalia  were  swept 
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away.  The  brothers  Napoleon  believed,  and 
no  doubt  honestly,  that  pure  and  capable 

administration  under  a  modern  system  would 
soon  produce  order,  industry,  prosperity,  and 
peace,  and  tint  a  gntefdl  nation  weald  before 

long  acchum  its  preservers  and  enroll  itself  as 
a  devoted  ally  againat  the  perfidious  and  t>Tan- 
nical  government  of  England.  It  is  useless  to 
speeolate  how  far  this  dream  would  have 
been  realized  but  for  the  utter  rottenness 
of  the  instruments  with  which  the  reform- 
era  worked:  the  King's  senility,  the  Queen's 
lust,  Godo/s  greed,  Escoiquiz's  self-seeking, 
Ferdinand's  unreliability,  Mnrat's  ambition, 
made  a  poor  armory  of  qualities  wherewith 
to  accomplish  a  l)eneftcent  revolution.  But 
the  one  vital  blunder  was,  nflf-  nil,  r.ni  in 
the  use  of  such  tools:  it  was  in  the  contempt 
for  nationality  shown  first  in  makii^  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  then  in  its  violation 
by  the  subsequent  seizure  of  Portugal,  and 
finally  by  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  French 
troops.  Declaring  that  more  had  been  lost 
than  gained  by  the  events  which  occurred  at 
Bayonne,  Talle^and  says  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  Icily  observed  to  Napoleon  that  soci- 
ety would  pardon  much  to  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  cheating  at  cards  never.  If  this 
be  true,  it  was  a  stinging  rebuke  and  one 
which  touched  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

To  the  bloody  butchery  and  broken  faith 
of  May  2,  the  day  of  the  Madrid  hots,  may  be 
attributed  the  turn  of  Napoleon's  fortunes. 
How  far  he  was  re.'?pon.'^ibIe  for  each  of 
Murat's  successive  acts  cannot  be  known. 
With  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  Em- 
peror's ubiquity,  some  attribute  every  detail 
in  every  step  to  th*^  direct  intervention  of 
the  master.  This  is  unproved  and  highly  im- 

Srobable;  but  the  spirit  was  his,  and  the  use 
e  made  of  eiu  h  occasion  a.s  it  aro^e  is  mat- 
ter of  history.  The  fires  of  rebellion  were 
lighted  thenceforth  on  every  Spanish  hearth. 
Madrid  itself  was  dangerous  enough,  but  Ma- 
drid was  not  Spain,  as  Paris  is  France,  and 
the  tine  local  enthusiasm  of  uncorrupted  Span- 
ish blood  in  every  district  was  awakened  into 
vigorous  activity  by  the  news  of  how  per- 
fidious had  been  the  French  treatment,  not 
only  of  the  royal  house,  but  of  the  citi- 
sens— men  and  women  who  were  them.selves 
true  Spaniards,  brotlu^rs  an<!  sisters  of  every 
other  Spaniard,  This  possibility  Napoleon 
had  not  foreseen,  and  he  did  not  grasp  the 
fact  until  lon<j:  afterward,  when  years  of  bit- 
ter experience  had  rolled  over  his  head.  The 
Madrid  riots,  suppressed  by  Murat  with  such 
terrible  bloodshed,  were  at  the  time,  In  Na- 
poleon's mind,  only  a  welcome  leverage  for 


moving  Ferdinand  to  compliance,  and  that 
was  all. 

But  the  city  had  been  full  of  provincials 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
swell  the  triumph  of  their  idol  Ferdinand  on 

his  accession  to  the  throne.  They  returned 
to  their  homes  inspired  with  hatred  for  the 
French  and  with  bitter  scorn  for  the  pretexts 
on  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  torn 
from  a  ro-'irnercial  system  that  brou^xht  them 
both  some  prosperity  and  many  comforts,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  incorporated,  under 
foreign  princes,  into  another  system  which  not 
only  required  serious  self-denial,  but  brought 
stagnation,  disorganixation,  and  the  presence 
of  an  armed  soldiery.  One  weakness  of  the 
Spani.sh  monarchy  had  always  been  the  absence 
of  centralization,  but  that  very  fact  had  been 
the  national  strength  in  fosteringlocal  attach- 
ments.  Into  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  each 
nourishinf^  its  own  local  pride  by  local  patriot- 
ism, came  the  news  from  Madrid  of  how  the 
invaders  were  trampling  not  nurely  upon 
Spanish  rights,  but  upon  every  consideration 
of  humanity  and  good  faith.  The  national  will 
was  stirred  as  never  before  or  since;  its  ex- 
pression tjrew  louder  every  day,  until  at  last 
the  contlaj^ration  of  devotion  to  a  national 
cause  was  kindled  far  and  near.  F.very  eom- 
mmiity  formed  its  committees,  and  these 
orf^anized  such  neighborhoo<l  resistance  as 
was  possible,  while  communicating  with  other 
juntas  of  the  same  sort  to  unite  their  little 
wars,  or  ^errillas,  into  a  ^rreat  combine!  ;tnd 
vigorous  etfort  wherever  the  opportunity 
offered.  Under  the  surface  throughout  all 
Spain  was  the  crackling  of  kindlin<;  resis- 
tance; it  could  be  heard  even  while  the  as- 
sembly at  Bayonne  was  adopting  the  new 
constitution. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  Europe  all  poli- 
tics had  been  in  the  main  dynastic.  There 
were  nations,  yes,  long  before,  but  they  had 
been  consolidated  under  powerful  houses.  It 
was  therefore  the  reijrninfy  family  which 
largely  constituted  the  national  entity,  not 
the  existence  among  its  subjects  of  common 
institutions,  common  speech,  common  faith, 
common  territory,  common  aims,  and  common 
destiny.  Spain,  like  Italy,  had  a  clearly 
marked  national  territoiy,  and,  in  spite  of 
striking  differences,  a  most  homogeneous 
population.  It  was  fitting  and  natural  that 
the  land  of  the  Inquisition,  the  land  of  igno- 
rance, the  land  of  intolerance,  the  land,  in 
short,  which  had  sunk  the  lowest  under  ab- 
solutism, should  begin  the  counter-revolution 
which,  checking  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  represented  by  2iapoleon»  in  its 
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disre^rd  of  nationality,  nshered  into  the 

world's  forum  the  nation  and  national  senti- 
ment as  the  strongeet  force  of  the  nineteenth 

century. 

This  was  exactly  what  happened  in  Spain. 
The  Napoleonic  strateg}"  had  lauphed  at  the 
military  formation  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
system;  the  guerrtHaa  of  Spain  langhed  at  the 
formations  of  regular  warfare  in  any  shape. 
They  rose  to  fight,  and  dispersed  for  safety, 
leaving  their  smarting  foe  unable  to  strike  for 
lack  of  a  billet.  The  occasional  succeeses  of 
the  Spanish  regulars  showed,  moreover,  that 
the  generals  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
Napoleon's  own  system.  When  Joseph  entered 
Madrid  the  whole  1  ni  !  'vas  already  in  open  re- 
bellion, except  where  t  rench  force  compelled 
a  sullen  acquiescence  in  French  rule.  The 
long  inactive,  sluggish  ecclesiastics  suddenly 
seemed  to  feel  the  vigor  to  resist  and  the 
power  to  lead.  They  joined  the  insurgents,  and 
recalled  the  orthodoxy  of  the  nation  to  in- 
flame the  i)a.'^sions  ajjain.st  the  persecutor  of 
the  I'ope.  Irregular  and  undefined  as  were  the 
elements  of  the  uprising,  it  was  nevertheless 
essentially  a  popular  movement;  as  Napoleon 
himself  later  admitted,  it  was  the  people 
themselves  who  refused  to  ratify  his  new  in- 
stitntions,  and  wbodeelared  for  Ferdinand  Vn. 
The  sequel  furni;^ht'd  ample  illustration:  the 
mountaineers  of  Asturias  rose  in  united  re- 
bellion; the  inhabitants  of  Cartagena  threw 
open  her  arsenals  to  the  volunteecg  of  the 
neijjhborhood ;  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  beat 
off  their  besiegers;  while  those  of  Valencia 
first  massacred  the  French  who  took  refnge 
in  their  citadel,  and  then  repulsed  Moncey  in 
a  desperate  conflict.  When  the  Spanish  lead- 
en ventured  into  an  open  battle-field  they 
were  defeated ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  they 
kept  the  hills  and  fongbt  like  bandits  they 
were  victorious. 

So  quick  and  general  was  the  Spanish  ris- 
ing that  the  various  FYench  army  divisions 
shut  themselves  up  for  safety  in  whatever 
towns  they  conld  hold:  pretending  to  defy  the 
national  guards,  who  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  ground  %vithout,  they  were  in  reality  awe- 
stricken  Ijefore  the  wrath  of  the  armed  citi- 
ssens  within.  .\  quick  burst  of  Spanish  anger, 
a  sharp  stab  of  the  Spanish  jtoniard  — the  fre- 
quency of  such  incidents  began  to  create  a 
panic  among  the  French  boy-soldiers.  The 
seizure  and  sack  of  a  city  had  for  years  been 
a  traditional  amus^enient  of  the  j^rand  army, 
accompanied  in  Italy  and  (ierniany  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  life,  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
enormous  booty.  The  young  conscripts,  who 
had  heard  the  oft-told  tale  from  their  fathers' 


lips,  found  to  their  bitter  disappdntment  that 

in  Spain  a  sack  meant  much  bloodshed  and 
little,  if  any,  booty.  Sometimes  the  tables 
were  more  than  turned.  A  French  squadron 
put  in  at  C^diz  to  cooperate  with  tiie  force 
despatched  by  Napoleon,  under  the  prefpn'^p 
of  resisting  an  invasion  threatened  by  the 
Bnglish,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
rorizing southern  Spain.  The  arrival  of  the 
troops  having  been  dehiyed  by  the  outbreak 
of  rebellion  farther  north,  the  townsfolk  of 
that  ancient  city  rose  and  seized  the  fleet, 
The  corpses  of  Frenfh  soldiers,  wherever 
found  throughout  the  country,  were  muti- 
lated by  the  furious  Spanisids,  and  the 
wounded  received  no  quarter. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Murat  was  in  Madrid 
as  commander-in-chief,  with  Moncey  as  his 
lieutenant;  he  had  SO.CKX)  troops,  .lunot  \v;ls 
in  Portugal  vath  25.000.  Ressieres  had  25,- 
000  more,  half  in  Old  Castile  under  himself, 
half  in  Aragon  under  Verdier.  Duhesme 
commanded  the  13,000  who  were  in  Cata- 
lonia; Dupont  stood  on  the  Tagus  near  Toledo 
with  24,000  more.  In  the  first  weeks  of  June 
four  different  skirmishes  occurred  between 
the  French  rej^ulars  and  the  insurgents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Verdier  at 
Logroik)  on  the  6tli,  PrSre  in  Segovia  on  the 
7th,  Lefebvre  at  Tudela  on  the  Sth,  and  I^a- 
salle  near  Valladolid  on  the  12th,  had  all  dis- 
persed the  hordes  opposed  to  them.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  regular  advance  was 
ordered.  It  took  the  form  of  dispersion  for 
the  sake  of  complete  occupation.  While 
Lefebvre  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  Mone^ 
started  for  Valencia  with  VM'^'O  soldiers, 
Dupont  for  Andalusia  with  ^000,  and  Bee- 
sffires's  divinon  was  distributed  througboot 
Castile  up  to  the  walls  of  Santander,  tHiich 
closed  its  gates  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
Uwing  to  the  defiant  attitude  and  desperate 
courage  of  the  people,  every  one  of  these 
movements  was  unsuccessful,  each  failing  in 
ita  own  special  purpose.  Cordova  was  cap- 
tured, but  it  had  almost  instantly  to  be 
abandoned.  .\t  once  Napoleon  changed  h» 
carefully  studied  but  futile  strategy,  and 
determined  to  concentrate  the  scattered  col- 
umns on  the  critical  point,  whatever  it  might 
lie.  l^y  this  time  I'alafox  and  others  of  the 
Spanish  leaders  had  shown  great  ability  aa 
generals.  The  danger  now  was  that  &  Span- 
ish army  would  seize  Madrid,  and  thither  the 
French  army  must  betake  itself.  On  .luly  14 
Bessieres  successfully  overwhelmed  the  op- 
position made  by  the  Spaniards  under  La 
Cuesta  and  the  Irish  general  Blake  at  Me- 
dina de  liio  Seco;  the  only  corps  left  exposed 
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wastliatof  Dapont.  Remforeemeiitsliadbeeii 

promptly  despatched,  but  the  Spaniards  under 
Castinos  cau{,'ht  his  army,  now  25,000  strong, 
in  the  mountain  pass  of  La  Carolina,  among 
th»  Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and  on  July  21 
forced  him  to  the  cai)itulation  of  I^nylen, 
where  his  whole  corps  laid  down  their  arms. 

This  WHS  an  avfol  blow,  for  Madrid  was 
thereby  rendered  untenable.  The  Emperor 
gavH  orders  to  retreat  Iw^hind  the  Duero,  and 
directeti  lkss»sieres  to  keep  open  tlie  connec- 
tion with  Junot  by  way  of  \  alladolid.  In  fact, 
he  !m  L'  tn  to  appreciate  his  ta-sk,  for  he  warned 
his  generak  against  any  system  of  cordons  in 
dealing  with  attch  an  enemy,  useful  as  a  string 
of  posts  might  be  in  checking  smugglers;  and 
beside;?  this  chanj^e  of  plan,  there  wore  indica- 
tions that  he  would  himself  soon  take  charge 
in  Spain.  There  was  need  of  this,  for  iiis  gen- 
errtl^and  boy-sold iers did  not  stop  to  hold  the 
Duero;  evacuating  Madrid,  they  never  halted 
until  thejr  were  buiind  the  Ehro,  in  what  they 
considered  a  kind  of  French  borderhind.  The 
siejxe  of  Sarapossa  was  abandoned,  and  Ihi- 
hesme  evacuated  Catalonia. 

Jnnot's  situation  was  thus  renderwi  most 
precarious,  for  when  Wellesley  Ian  le  i  early 
in  August  with  14,000  English  troops,  and 
fonnd  that  the  jnnta  of  Ck>ninna  had  no  need 
of  him,  he  promptly  advanced  directly  against 
the  invaders  of  Portugal.  Having  driven  in 
the  PVench  outposts  on  the  17th,  four  days 
later  he  attacked  and  defeated  Junot  at 
Vimeiro.  At  the  ven,'  height  of  the  contest, 
when  victory  was  already  secure,  Burrard,  a 
superior  officer,  arrived  to  aasume  oonunand. 
This  reduced  Wellesley  to  the  rank  of  an  ad- 
viser, and,  his  advice  not  being  taken,  Junot 
escaped  to  the  strong  position  uf  Cintra, 
whence,  although  entirely  cut  off  from  liis 
base  in  Spain,  he  was  able  to  dictate  his  own 
terms  of  surrender.  Ue  and  all  his  troops  had 
a  free  return  by  sea  to  France,  bat  Portugal 
was  to  be  evacuated. 

Napoleon  was  at  Hi.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  when 
the  news  of  this  disaster  arrived.  His  temper 
on  receipt  of  it  can  easily  be  imagined.  To 
some  extent  he  was  aware  of  the  situation. 
He  knew  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  keep 
any  stipulations  they  made,  cluming  tint  no 
faith  was  due  to  a  hostile  army  which  had 
entered  their  country  under  the  guise  of  allies 
—an  army,  moreover,  which  stole  the  sacred 
vessels  from  the  sanctuariesof  their  churches, 
and  would  not  keep  its  promise  to  restore 
them.  The  letters  of  Joseph,  who  was  now 
bitterly  disenchanted,  had  for  some  time  been 
but  one  string  of  bitter  complaints.  He  had 
asked  the  Emperor  whether  an  end  could  not 


be  made  to  the  organized  pillage  of  the 

churches,  and  had  told  him  that  the  move- 
ment in  Spain  wa.s  as  irrepressible  as  that  of 
the  French  iievolution,  emphasizing  his  hope- 
lessness by  the  suggestion  that  if  France  had 
raised  a  million  soldiers,  Spain  could  probably 
raise  at  least  half  as  many.  He  said,  too,  that 
men  talked  openly  of  assassinating  him;  that 
he  had  no  friends  but  the  scoundrels,  the  hon- 
est men  and  patriots  being  on  the  other  side. 

•  My  generals,*  was  the  Emperor's  com- 
ment on  this  querulousness, « are  a  parcel  of 
post-inspectors;  the  Kbro  is  nothini^'  }n\t  a 
line;  we  must  resume  the  offensive  at  Tudela.» 
«I  have  a  spot  there,*  he  said,  pointing  \^ith 
his  finger  at  his  uniiform.  To  calm  his  bro- 
ther's fears,  he  rei>l!ed  that  the  whole  Spanish 
matter  had  been  arranged  long  before  with 
Russia;  that  Europe  recognized  the  change 
as  an  accomplished  fact;  and  that  the  priesta 
and  monks  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble,  stirring  up  sedition,  and  acting  for 
the  greedy  Inquisition.  «  There  is  no  question 
of  death,  but  of  life  and  \ictory;  you  shall 
have  both.  ...  I  may  find  in  Spain  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  but  not  the  limits  of  my 
power."  True  to  his  old  principles,  Napoleon 
refused  to  «call  off  the  thieves,*  as  Joseph 
besought  him,  and  declared  that^  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  when  a  tomi  was  captured 
under  arms  f»illage  was  justifiable. 

These  were  all  brave  words,  but  their 
writer  wjus  in  the  last  stage  of  exasperation. 
The  letters  he  wrote  at  the  time  betray  some- 
thing of  the  unutterable  nain  he  felt.  No  one 
but  himself  could  really  know  the  differrace 
to  him;  his  glory  was  smirched,  his  Oriental 
plans  and  his  scheme  for  peace  with  England 
were  indefinitely  postponed,  his  impatient  ally 
was  again  put  off,  while  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  encouraged  to  revolt.  Was  the  vast 
structure  he  had  so  laboriously  erected  now 
to  fiill  in  one  crash  at  bis  feet?  The  news  of 
Junot's  surrender  was  further  emlii't-  red  by 
the  receipt  of  information  that  the  Spanish 
troops  under  General  La  Romana,  which  had 
been  slyly  posted  first  in  Hamburg,  and  then 
sent  to  Denmark  as  P.ernadotte's  advance 
guard,  had  at  last  revolted,  and  were  embark- 
ing on  English  ships  for  home  in  order  to 
join  the  movement  of  national  redemption. 
By  this  disaster  the  demonstration  against 
Sweden  promised  to  the  Czar  was  made  im- 
possible. 

THB  REGENERATION  OF  CERMANT 
THROUGH  PRUSSIA. 

Thip  accumulation  of  misfortunes:  defeat 
before  Valencia,  defeat  before  Saragossa,  dis- 
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aster  and  surrender  at  Baylen,  disaster  and 
disgrace  at  Vimeiro,  retreat  from  Maiirid,  de- 
sertion of  the  Dnero  as  a  line  of  defense,  ex- 
change of  tin  offensive  for  a  weak  defenaive, 
and  loss  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula  except 
the  strip  behind  the  Ebro— all  this  was  shame- 
ful and  hard  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  under 
favorable  conditions  the  situation  might  have 
been  retrieved.  The  conditions,  however, 
were  most  unfavorable.  The  example  and 
success  of  Spain  were  daily  giving  new  com- 
fort to  Napoleon's  eneraiee  both  in  France 
and  abroad. 

For  thepreaent,  however,  France  might  be 
trnated.  The  people  as  a  whole  had  become 
imperial  to  the  core.  The  reptiMicans  and 
royaiibtid  were  so  diminished  in  iiumoers  and 
80  silenced  by  the  eenaorship  that  they  were 
virtually  impotent.  The  real  ability  of  the 
country  was  no  longer  in  retreat,  but  in  the 
puUic  aervice;  the  adnunistrstion,  both  finan- 
cial and  judicial,  had  every  appearance  of 
solidity,  and  the  industrial  condition.«!  were  so 
steadily  improving  that  the  most  enterprising 
and  intelligent  mwchauta  began  to  have  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Continental 
sy.siem  as  a  means  of  securing  a  European 
monopoly  to  French  m&nnfaetnres  and  com- 
merce. The  perfect  centralization  of  France 
kept  the  pro^^nces  in  such  close  touch  with 
Paris  that  ther<j  was  no  open  expression  uf 
diaeontent  in  any  part  of  the  conntry.  The 
people  ^vpr(>  nnt  well  inform*  1  iis  to  the  facts, 
and  they  were  slow  to  apprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  wlat  they  learned.  By  this  time  the 
Emperor  was  France,  and  whatever  he  did 
must  be  well  done.  The  pn^dual  incision  of 
the  military  spirit  into  the  masses  had  made 
them  passive  and  obedient.  There  had  been, 
they  knew,  some  unplenaant  troubles  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  but  the  season  was  not  over, 
and  liefore  winter  the  Emperor's  discipline 
would  no  doul)t  be  successful.  The  grand 
army  now  pouring  out  of  Germany  across 
France  into  Spain  evidently  meant  serious 
business,  bat  there  conld  be  no  doubt  of  the 
result. 

The  court  remained  solemn  and  dull  in  its 
weary  round  of  ceremony.  The  moving  spirit 

was  now  (K  (  u|)i<  d  elsewhere,  and  his  absence 
of  mind  or  of  body,  or  of  both,  made  the 
whole  structure  meaningless:  for  it  wa^  an 
open  secret  that  the  soft  grace  and  beseech- 
ing eyes,  the  noble  and  willowy  form,  the 
exquisite  taste  and  winning  ways  of  Jose- 
phine would  avail  her  no  longer.  The  little 
nephew,  Ilortense's  son  and  Napoleon's  dar- 
ling, his  intended  heir,  wa.s  dead;  .To.=?eph  had 
only  daughters,  and  tliere  being  no  male  heir 


to  the  throne,  reasons  of  state  made  a  divorce 
inevitable.  The  deference  of  others  to  the 
Empress  and  her  condescension  to  them  were 
but  a  mockery,  the  reality  of  her  power  hav* 
ing  vanished.  In  this  vain  show  the  Emperor 
moved  more  dark  and  mysterious  than  ever.  It 
waa  hiawill  that  nothing  should  be  changed, 
and  every  courtier  played  his  part  as  well  as 
possible,  the  two  chief  personag^es  pbiyintr 
theirs  to  the  very  end.  There  was  an  uuiwarii 
show  of  confidence  and  kindness,  which  som^ 
times  might  have  been  real;  there  were  quar- 
rels, explanations^  and  reconciliationa— a  mo- 
mentary return  at  times  to  old  alfeetioii:  bat 
the  resultant  of  the  conflicting  forces  was 
such  a.s  to  destroy  coigugal  trust  and  create 
general  disquietude. 

When  Napolecm  looked  abroad  he  saw 
nothing  to  reassure  him,  and  everything  to 
create  alarm.  In  Prussia  there  was  a  regen- 
eration such  as  was  comparable  only  to  a  new 
birth.  The  old  military  monaxelqr  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  under  which  the  land  had  been 
repressed  like  an  armed  camp  by  its  sover- 
eigns, was  gone  forever.  The  Tugendbund, 
that  «  band  of  virtue  »  already  mentioned,  had 
ramified  to  the  borders  of  Prussia;  par- 
tian  warfare  was  abandoned;  and  vndksr 
the  influence  of  moral  forces,  piety,  dignity, 
purity,  courage,  and  the  power  of  organiza* 
tipn  were  filling  the  land.  The  presence  of  the 
Fraich  could  not  quench  the  new  spirit,  bot 
poured  oil  on  the  flame?  nf  national  hatred. 
Patriotic  conventicles  and  every  other  form 
of  secret  meeting  were  held.  Schamhorst 
went  steadily  on  with  the  training  and  reform 
of  the  army,  while  Stein,  with  a  noble  devo- 
tion, and  under  an  unsympathetic  raa^;ter. 
was  working  to  perfect  his  new  administra- 
tive system,  Tht^  churches  were  filled,  and 
the  hearers  understood  every  allusion  in  the 
glowing  sermons  addressed  to  them  by  a  de- 
voted  and  patriotic  clergy;  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities;  swarmed  wnth  student.'^,  whose 
youthful  zeal  found  every  encouragement  in 
the  instruction  of  their  teachers,  which  com- 
bined two  qualities  not  always  found  unit*^>d 
in  teaching,  being  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  highly  stimnlating. 

At  last,  in  August,  Napoleon,  who  had 
looked  and  listened  with  deep  interest,  read 
with  his  own  eye  in  one  of  Stein's  intercepted 
letters  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  aim- 
ing at  a  national  uprising,  not  of  Prussia 
alone,  but  of  all  Germany.  The  illustrious 
statesman,  having  emancipated  the  Prussian 
people.and  having  seen  the  reform  of  the  whole 
|)oIitical  organi.-?ni  in  his  native  land,  wa.^ 
proceeding  to  extend  his  beneficent  influence 
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throughout  all  Germany.  In  September  Napo- 
leon (lenianded  Stein's  (lisniissiil.  and  enforced 
the  demand  by  sequestrating  Frederick  Wil- 
liam's Westphalian  estates,  threatening  at 
the  same  time  to  continue  his  oecnpation  of 
Prussia  indefinitely.  There  was  apparently 
no  alternative,  for  the  country,  rejuvenated  as 
it  was,  had  no  allies,  and  could  not  fight  alone. 
Stein  therefore  resifjned  after  an  eventful 
ministry  of  about  a  year,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  every  one  of  the  changes 
which  ultimately  reconstructed  Prussia. 

The  two  movements  which  in  Spain  and 
Germany  menaced  Napoleon's  prestige  were 
national;  there  were  two  others,  which  by  a 
stretch  of  definition  may  be  called  dynastic. 
The  first  wjus  a  revolution  in  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan  Mustapha  IV.  had  been  from  the 
beginning  a  feeble  creature  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  after  overthrowinj);  Selini,  had  set  him 
on  the  throne.  Before  long  he  became  the 
contemptible  tool  of  a  clique  of  soldiers, 
an  irresponsible  robber  i^dnfi;  known  as  the 
«yamacks,»  who,  under  the  jjjuise  of  militia, 
held  the  Turkish  capital  in  terror.  The  situa- 
tion in  Constantinople  had  finally  grown  un- 
endurable even  to  the  Turks,  and  the  Pasha 
of  Uustchuk  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  restore  Selim  m.,  who  was  still  a  captive 
in  the  Seraglio.  When  the  doors  of  that  sa- 
cred inclosure  were  forced  open,  the  first 
object  seen  was  the  body  of  the  murdered 
sovereign,  killed  by  Hnstapha  in  the  belief 
that  he  himself  was  now  the  sole  available 
survivor  of  Uthman's  line.  P>ut  the  soldiers 
ransacked  the  palace,  and  dragged  from  his 
concealment  the  young  prince  Mahmud,  sec- 
ond of  the  name,  and  destined  to  be  a  jjreat 
reformer.  Him  they  proclaimed  Sultun  and 
set  upon  the  throne,  appointing  their  leader 
grand  vizir. 

The  new  government  was  devoted  to  re- 
form, contemptuous  of  French  influence,  and 
determined  to  repress  the  evils  which  seemed 
to  have  ruined  its  predecessor.  This  severity 
was  more  than  the  licentious  capital  would 
endure.  At  once  every  element  of  discontent 
burst  forth agmn,  -the  Janizaries,  the riema, 
or  doctors  of  the  sacred  law,  and  the  people, 
—some  mistrusting  one  thing,  others  another, 
all  alike  unwilling  to  obey  any  master  but  their 
own  will.  Disintegration  of  what  little  admin- 
istrative organization  there  still  was  seemed 
imminent.  The  Turkish  gen^ls  on  the  Dan- 
ube  began  to  make  light  of  the  armistice  or 
truce  of  Slobo/.ia,  Napoleon's  one  reliance  in 
his  Eastern  designs;  they  actually  set  in  mo- 
tion their  troops,  and  prejiared  to  take  the  of- 
fensive a^inst  Russia.  This  was  in  the  hope 


that,  before  asking  a  separate  peace  from  the 

Cziir  or  returning  to  seize  the  learlership  at 
Constantinople,  they  might  secure  some  mili- 
tary prestige  as  a  working  capital.  The  whole 
outlook  seemed  to  foretell  the  extinction  of 
French  influence  with  the  Porte  and  a  crash 
in  the  Orient  before  Napoleon  was  ready  to 
take  advantege  of  ft. 

But  the  events  of  Bayonne  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  greater  alarm  to  the  house  of 
Austria  than  to  any  other  power.  In  the 
humiliation  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  Napoleon 
had  the  sanction  of  conquest,  though,  in  view 
of  Prussia's  rising  strength,  it  was  uow  com- 
monly said  that  he  had  done  too  nraeh  w  too 
little.  Though  in  weakening  that  nation  he 
had  rudely  lopped  the  strength  of  an  old 
French  ally,  he  still  had  not  destroyed  it,  and  he 
had  exerci.sed  what  all  Europe  still  admitted 
to  be  a  right  that  of  superior  force,  .\ustria, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  hevn  an  old  and  in- 
veterate rival  of  France  in  the  race  for 
territorial  extension.  Napoleon's  treatment 
after  Austerlitz  had  been  bitter,  but  the  Haps- 
burgs  could  not  plead  former  friendship. 
Here,  however,  was  a  new  development  in  Na- 
poleonic ambition.  The  successive  announce- 
ments that  minor  ruling  dynasties  had  ceased 
to  reign  had  all  been  made  with  the  partial 
justification  of  either  conquest  or  general 
expe<liency,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  of  both.  The 
Spanish  Bourbons  had  been  the  Emperor's 
most  oljsequious  and  useful  ally,  obeying  his 
behests  without  a  question:  for  their  degrada- 
tion there  was  no  plea  either  of  expediency 
or  of  a  conquered  right.  The  extinction  of 
what  still  ranked  as  a  great  royal  house  was 
accomplished  by  chicane,  was  due  to  a  bound- 
less ambition,  and  was  rendered  utti^Iy  ab- 
horrent to  all  divine-right  dynasties  by  the 
specious  pretext  of  reform  under  which  it 
was  accomplished.  This  gave  Francis  food 
for  reflection. 

In  the  territorial  expansion  of  Rome  her 
victims  were  first  conquered,  then  made  de- 
pendent allies,  then  at  last  destroyed,  and 
their  lands  turned  into  Roman  provinces.  It 
ajii>e  ired  as  if  this,  too,  were,  in  general.  Na- 
poleons policy;  but  in  some  cases  he  showed 
himself  quite  willing  to  dispense  with  any 
intermediary  stage  and  marched  direct  to  his 
goal.  Austria,  already  irritated  by  the  disp<»- 
sition  made  of  Etruria  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Pope,  could  endure  the  suspense  as  to  her 
own  fate  no  hmgor.  Her  new  military  system 
was  complete,  her  armies  were  reorganized 
and  rei'quipped.  her  administration  was  well 
onlered,  her  generals  and  statesmen  were 
alike  confident  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
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had  riiown  quite  the  same  impatience  with 
Austria  in  July  as  with  lYussia  in  Septemlier, 
admonishing  both  to  observe  the  ('«)ntincntal 
system  witli  strictness,  but  his  warning  pro- 
duced no  effect  at  Vienna.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  V'icnnesf  newspapers  took  a  belligerent 
tone,  and  called  for  war;  English  goods  poured 
in  through  the  harbor  of  Triest;  communi- 
cations between  the  ministry  at  London  and 
the  cabinet  at  Vienna  became  more  frequent 
and  regular;  the  nation  supported  its  monarch 
and  assumed  a  warlike  attitude.  The  disasters 
in  Spain  tie»i  Xripnleon's  hands,  antl  he  did 
nothingin  a  military  way  except  to  call  Davout 
from  I'oland  into  Silesia,  and  to  strengthen 
Mortier  in  Franconia. 

\Vi\h  the  inconsistency  of  the  hij^hest 
greatness,  ANapoleon  changed  his  whole  po- 
litical campaign  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
as  he  80  often  did  his  military  ones.  Huring 
the  lonjx  months  since  ihv  interview  at  Tilsit, 
Alexander  had  been  ki-itt  in  an  agony  of 
uncertainty,  deprived  of  real  French  coijper- 
ation  in  regard  either  to  Sweden  or  to  Tur- 
key, and  actually  menaced  by  the  continued 
occupation  of  IVossia  and  the  fortification 
of  the  strategic  points  in  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw. CaulHinoourt  had  found  his  task  of  dis- 
simulation and  procrastination  most  dithcult, 
partly  by  reason  of  Posio  di  Borgo's  influence, 
partly  l)eoause  the  conqi:est  of  Muscovite  so- 
ciety was  a  task  hitherto  unlmown  to  French 
arts,  and  experience  had  to  be  dearly  bought. 
In  the  latter  task  his  success  was  very  moder- 
ate, but  he  V)ecame  unconsciously  an  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Czar.  This  dis- 
pleased Napoleon,  who  promptly  recalled  him 
to  his  senses  by  a  warning^  that  lie  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  ( >aulain- 
court  bravely  repelled  the  insinuation,  but 
the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  both  with 
him  and  with  the  (V-ir  l)ecame  so  voluminotis 
that  the  Emperor  was  virtually  his  own  am- 
bassador. 

The  contents  of  these  letters  were  partly 
personal  and  friendly;  partly  promissory,  in 
preparation  for  what  was  about  to  he  done 
at  Bayonne;  partly  preliminary  to  the  second 
persona!  inter  .  ii  v,  hetwr-en  the  two  emper- 
ors, which  bad  been  mentioned  at  Tilsit  and 
since  often  discussed.  But  so  far  there  was 
not  the  slightest  change  of  front,  no  sub- 
stantial fulfilment  of  the  vn<:nip  promises,  no 
cooperation;  the  world  was  still  under  the 
system  of  Tilsit  in  the  union  of  Russia  and 
France  -  a  union  so  far  represented  by  the 
will  of  Napoleon.  The  events  at  l^yonne 
deeply  affected  Alexandw.  His  ally  knew 
they  would,  and  on  July  10  he  wrote  a  long 


letter  to  St.  Petersburg,  lamely  justifying  his 
conduct.  Hut,  after  all,  the  ('zar  cared  little 
for  ancient  European  dynasties,  and,  recov- 
ering from  the  first  shock,  he  began  to  make 
sport  of  a  king  •<  who  had  nothing  further  to 
live  for  tlian  his  Louise  and  his  Emmanuel,* 
and  then  took  a  tirm  stand  in  approval  of  his 
ally's  course.  The  French  and  Russian  min- 
isters had  now  completed  their  scheme  for 
the  partition  of  Turkey,  and  the  Czar  finally 
and  unconditionally  assented  to  the  second 
meeting  with  the  Emperor. 

Hut  before  the  details  of  the  all-important 
interview  could  be  arranged  there  was  much 
to  be  done;  in  particular,  Austria  must  be 
held  in  check.  An  English  vessel  had  arrived 
at  Triest  with  a  deputation  of  Sj>anish  insur- 
gents who  offered  the  throne  of  their  country 
to  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  armaments  of 
Francis  grew  stronger  day  by  day.  No  one 
cmild  hold  the  Hapsburp  emjiire  in  check  ex- 
cept the  Czar.  Even  amid  the  exhausting 
laborsof  Hayonne.  .\a]>oleon  remembered  this, 
and  thouj^ht  of  the  East,  ordering:  and  reor- 
ganizing the  fleet  in  preparation  for  cooper- 
ating with  that  of  Rusraa^  and  commandinir 
reports  to  be  made  on  the  geography  and 
military  history  of  Persia.  After  the  loss  of 
Haylen,  of  which  he  learned  in  the  first  days 
of  August,  his  ingenuity  did  not  desert  him, 
in  spite  of  his  hea\T  heart.  A  swift  courier 
was  despatched  on  the  5th,  with  a  letter 
dated  back  to  July  21,  and  written  as  if  in 
ignorance  of  events  in  Spain.  He  was  en> 
joined  to  outrun  the  ordinary  news-carriers, 
in  order  that,  reaching  St.  Petersburg  be- 
fore them,  he  might  present  as  an  offerinir 
of  friendship  to  Alexander  the  promise  of 
a  virtual  evacuation  of  Prussia— even,  in 
certain  contingencies,  of  Warsaw.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  another  messenger  was  de- 
spatched, conveying  the  bad  news  in  the 
mildest  form,  and  expressing  as  the  Emper- 
or's greatest  concern  a  hope  that  the  Russian 
sijuadron  which  had  been  sent  to  Li.4>on 
would  e'^e,'iy)e,  as  he  had  reassurin^j  new.^  fmni 
its  cumniuuder.  It  mattered  not  to  him  thai 
this  was  untrue:  the  end  was  gained,  and  the 
real  significance  of  Paylen  was  thendiy 
largely  concealed  from  the  Czar,  or  at  least 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  news  was 
weakened. 

Waiting  for  these  communications  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  the  Emperor  forwarded  a 
formal  remonstrance  to  Vienna  in  his  own 
name  against  .\T7stria's  warlike  attitude,  ami 
two  weeks  later  categorically  demanded  a 
similar  step  from  the  Czar,  opening  out  once 
more  the  vista  of  indefmite  aggrandisement 
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for  Russia  in  the  Blast  If  only  the  European 
confta^^ration  were  not  rekindled.  The  Czar 
wns  charmed  by  the  promises  of  Xap(»Ienn, 
but  when  it  came  to  a  menacing  remon- 
etnince  agiaiiot  Austria  he  hesitated.  The 
anti-French  party  in  Russia  were  now  repeat- 
ing, like  parrots,  first,  S|iain  is  annihilated, 
then  Austria,  then  we  ourselves.  Moreover, 
as  Alexander  himself  felt,  arrangements  like 
those  of  Tilsit  are  but  too  easily  overset  by 
unforeseen  circumstances,  and  in  such  an 
event  what  would  Europe  be  without  the 
Hapsburgs?  In  the  end  a  feeble  hint,  backed 
up  by  a  weak  menace,  was  sent  to  Vienna. 
Peace,  wrote  the  Czar,  is  the  best  policy  for 
Austria,  h  May  not  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which 
I  made,  carry  some  obKgations  with  it  ?  »  The 
warning  jiroduced  a  momentary  impression  in 
the  city  on  the  Danube. 

In  this  short  interval  every  preparation 
was  hastened  for  the  interview  which  had 
now  become  indisjjensalile  to  both  parties. 
Napoleon  had  only  one  object— to  draw  the 
alliance  closer  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  for 
the  conservation  of  his  })restitf(».  Alexander 
had  several  —  t  he  mitigation  of  Prussia's  i)ond- 
age,  the  successful  occupation  of  Finland, 
and,  what  was  the  real  bond  of  the  alliance, 
the  partition  of  Turkey.  This  was  substan- 
tiaily  what  the  Czar  had  been  promised  at 
Tilsit,  but  he  had  not  yet  obtained  a  single 
item  of  the  list  then  agreed  upon.  In  spite 
of  Caulaincourt's  cares  ]  Napoleon's 
cajoling,  he  was  now  in  a  determmed  humor, 
and  meant  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ally's  engagement,  not  from  his  good  wilt, 
but  from  his  necessity. 

Talleyrjind,  wearied  to  distraction  by  the 
dull  life  of  Valenyay  and  the  charge  of  the 
Spanish  princes,  had  determined  to  regain 
his  diplomatic  power,  and  now  began,  by  the 
agency  of  his  many  devoted  friends  in  Paris, 
an  extensive  coarse  of  preparation  for  a  re- 
turn to  public  life  and  to  influence.  Through 
semi-official  channels  the  Cx-ir  was  informe<l 
that  France,  drunk  with  victory  and  conquest, 
now  looked  to  his  wisdom  for  protection  from 
the  further  ambitions  of  her  fiery  ruler,  lie- 
fore  long  Alexander's  own  agents  hegan  to 
confirm  this  statement.  The  French  nation, 
at  least  the  reasonable  portion  of  it,  they  said, 
was  weary  of  Napoleon's  imperial  policy.  If 
this  were  true.  Sjiain  and  Austria  might  be 
used  to  hold  France  in  check  while  Russia 
should  work  her  will  on  the  Danube.  No  mat- 
ter now  if  her  ally  were  faithle.ss,  compliance 
could  be  forced  from  his  weakness. 

The  disposition  of  hi.s  ally  liad  been  fore- 
Seen  by  Napoleon;  he  was  informed  by  Cau- 


laincourt  how  steadily  it  was  crystallizing  into 
a  fixed  determination.  To  the  obeorver  the 
moment  seemed  critical,  but  the  great  adven- 
turer was  still  able  to  ride  the  storm.  Whence 
the  hnpnlse  came  is  not  easily  detemuned, 
but  he  turned  to  Talleyrand  as  an  agent  likely 
to  be  useful  in  such  complication.*;;  probably 
the  suggestion  was  made  by  some  admirer  at 
court.  The  intriguer  came  forward  promptly, 
and,  receiving  the  Caulaincourt  despatches, 
together  with  a  verbal  explanation  from  the 
Emperor,  was  quickly  in  readiness  for  the  duty 
of  counselor,  to  which  he  was  called.  Napo- 
leon himself  assumed  a  lofty  tone.  On  August 
15  he  held  a  levee  at  St.  Cloud  to  which  all 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  were 
sumnMMied;  those  of  Russia  and  Austria  stood 
near  together.  Again,  as  on  the  famous  oc- 
casion before  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Ainieiis,  he  uttered  a  public  allocution  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  with  Metternich,  the 
.\ustrian  ambassador,  but  this  time  he  wa." 
calmer  and  more  courtly.  Reproaching  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  with  ingratitude,  he  an- 
nounced liis  jtolitical  policy;  to  wit,  that  Ruii- 
sia  would  hold  Austria  in  ch  ck.  while  he  and 
Alexander  divided  the  East  bt^tween  them 
without  reference  to  FVancis,  unless  the  fait« 
ter  would  disarm  and  recognize  Joseph  as  king 
of  Spain.  Tolstoi  remained  frigid  through- 
out the  long  harangue.  It  was  he  who  had 
declared  and  repeated  that  eventoaUy  Napo- 
leon, having  humbled  Austria,  would  attack 
Russia.  In  an  interview  with  the  st^-m  n!  ! 
Russian  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  Emperor  haa 
asseverated  the  contrary,  but  to  no  effect: 
Tolstoi  had  shown  no  .symptoms  of  faith 
conviction.  The  address  to  Metternich  was, 
therefore,  a  second  string  to  Napoleon's  bow 
in  case  he  should  fail  at  Brfurt  to  win  Alex- 
ander. His  general  mien  wa.s  undaunted  and 
his  tone  loftier  than  ever.  The  tenor  of  his 
private  conversation  with  Metternich  and 
others  was  that  he  would  be  content  with 
wliat  he  had.  Spain  would  no  longer  lie  a 
danger  in  the  rear,  Austria  and  Russia  would 
be  his  allies,  sharing  in  the  masteiy  of  the 
world,  and  England,  the  irreconcilable  eneiny 
of  them  all.  would  be  finally  reduced  to  ig- 
nominious surrender  by  the  loss  of  her  means 
of  subsistence. 

NAPOLEON  AND  ALEXANDER  AT  ERPUBT. 

The  famous  interview  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful monarchs  then  living  occurred  at  Krfur* 
on  September  HT.  and  histed  eighteen  da}TS- 
It  wa.s  Napoleon's  greatest  diplomatic  en- 
gagement, and  he  was  the  victor.  The  tows 
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was  his,  and  he  was,  of  course,  the  host. 
Such  splendid  hospitality  as  he  lavished  would 
have  touched  a  harder  heart  than  Alexan- 
der's. The  luxury  and  military  display  were 
barbaric  on  the  one  band,  while,  on  the  other, 
Germany's  greatest  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ten*  were  summoned  to  flatter  the  Czar's  in- 
tellectual pretensions.  There  was  the  same 
exhibition,  too,  of  frank  personal  confidence 
and  of  royal  magnanimity  as  at  Tilsit.  Talley- 
rand and  the  liussian  chancellor,  lUnnian/.nff, 
held  protracted  conferences,  the  former  plot- 
tinic  aa  he  confesses  in  his  memoirs,  i^nst 
his  master's  interests,  in  order  to  see  that 
Austria  should  suffer  no  harm.  Day  after 
day  Napoleon  and  Alexander  paced  the  floor 
of  the  great  room  in  the  palace  which  had 
b"  n  'itted  as  an  olUce,  examining  details  and 
brm^nn^  matters  to  a  conclusion.  There  was 
intoxication  in  the  very  air.  The  kings  of 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Westphalia  were 
present  with  their  consorts  and  attendant 
courtiers;  so,  too,  were  the  Prince  Primate  and 
the  minor  miers  of  Germai^.  The  drawing- 
rooms,  streets,  and  theaters  of  Erf  art  were 
filler!  with  the  splendors  of  their  j^orgeous  ap- 
parel and  that  of  their  bedizened  attendants. 
On  October  4  the  «(Edipe»  of  Voltaira  was 
given  at  the  playhouse  before  the  assembled 
courts.  At  the  words,  «  A  great  man*s  friend- 
ship is  a  boon  from  the  gods,"  Alexander 
rose,  and,  grasping  Napoleon's  hand,  stood 
for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  that  typified  a 
renewed  alliance.  The  bouse  thundeied  mth 
applause. 

More  memorable  still  was  the  appearance 

on  the  scene  of  (lermany's  most  transcendent 
genius,  who  came  to  lay  the  homage  of  his  in- 
tellect at  the  feet  of  him  whom  he  considered 
at  the  moment,  and  long  after,  not  only  to  be 
the  greatest  power,  but  the  j^reatest  idealist, 
in  the  world.  Goethe  and  Napoleon  met  twice 
—once  in  Erfurt,  once  in  Weimar.  On  both 
occ  asions  it  \va>5  the  man  of  arms  who  sought 
out  the  man  of  letters— p(/r  nobilr  frntmm. 
They  talked  of  VVerther  and  his  sorrows;  the 
Emperor  appreciatively,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge of  detail.  It  is  said  that  he  took  excep- 
tion to  some  one  passage  in  particular;  to 
which,  it  is  not  known.  The  poet  had  prob- 
ably just  risen  from  penning  the  « Elective 
Affinities,'*  and  seemed  to  reengnize  in  his 
dazzling  host  a  rreature  familiar  with  such 
ties,  transcending  tlie  bounds  of  nations,  the 
trammels  of  commonplace  human  limitations, 
the  confines  of  ordinary  thought  and  speech. 
«  A  great  man  can  be  recognized  only  by  his 
peers,"  is  one  of  (Goethe's  own  sentences. 
What  to  him  were  common  men  and  the 


chains  of  political  bondage,  what  natioBB  and 

their  ambitions,  in  r  imparison  with  a  soci- 
ety wliere  mind  and  morals  had  the  glorion? 
license  of  Olympians  and  could  follow  the  uii- 
obetracted  paths  of  their  indination  in  reafaas 
controlled  only  by  fancy!  Napoleon's  greet- 
ing was  laconic,  «  Vous  etes  un  homnie.»  Thl« 
flattered  Goethe,  who  called  it  the  invert 
ecce  homo,  and  felt  its  allusion  to  citiseoabiii, 
not  of  Germany,  but  of  the  world. 

The  nineteenth-century  Ca»sar  urged  the 
great  writer  to  carry  out  an  already-fonnt-a 
design  and  compose  a  drama  on  the  life  of  the 
I'oman  whom  he  believed  to  be  hi.s  ov^-n  great 
prototype,which  would  be  altogether  worthier 
of  the  theme  than  Voltaire's  effort.  At  Sl 
Cloud  Napoleon  had  once  paid  a  glowing 
eulogy  to  the  power  of  tragic  dramas,  and, 
speaking  of  Corneille,  declared  that  to  hi? 
inspiration  the  FVench  nation  owed  many  of 
its  finest  impulses  and  its  most  brilliant  deedi^ 
« If  he  w  re  here,  1  would  make  him  a  prince.» 
To  Goethe  he  now  said  that  in  art,  aa  in  poii- 
ties,  there  should  be  rule  and  ordered  beavty: 
apropos  of  the  drama  imitated  from  Shak- 
spere,  which  mingles  tragedy  and  comedy,  the 
terrible  with  tlie  burlesque,  he  expressed  sur- 
prise that  a  great  mind  like  Goethe's  did 
not  take  clean-cut  models—  •  N'aime  pas  1^ 
genres  tranches.*  These  two  judgment  s,  taken 
together,  give  a  valuable  picture  of  Napoleoo's 
mind. 

Amid  the  brilliant  scenes  an-anged  for  the 
entertainment  of  Napoleon  in  the  st^itely  liit!-- 
town  of  Weimar,  and  w'hen  surrounded  by  thai 
( German  aristocracywhich  he  had  humbled,  the 
Hmperor  also  summoned  to  his  presence  th- 
man  who  in  the  two  periods  of  his  career  per- 
sonified first  the  strength  and  then  the  weak- 
ness of  the  German  folk— the  aged  Wieland. 
Indeed.  XapoleorV  rtmvorsation  tbroii;^!iouf 
that  excursion  to  V\  eimar  was  chiefly  of  learn- 
ing, as  if  he  bowed  before  German  Imowledge. 
German  science,  (German  letters.  He  had 
studied  much,  he  said,  in  the  l)arracl\s.  «  wher. 
I  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  artiiiery,*  aikd  hi^ 
cold,  piercing  glance  seemed  to  search  the 
very  hearts  of  the  proud  princes  and  dukes 
who  crowded  around  and  literally  stood  at  hL« 
chair  in  domestic  service,  it  was  at  the  ball 
given  by  the  Grand  Duchess  that  be  adied  for 
Wieland. 

During  the  eveninL^  this  gentle  and  now 
temperate  old  man  had  heard  the  actors  of 
the  French  comedy,  brought  among  other 
decorative  trapyu'ngs  from  Paris,  declaim  the 
«  Death  of  Cjesar'*  from  the  stage  of  the  dr.!  al 
theater;  he  had  listened  to  Talma's  signiiK-aot 
utterance  of  the  words,  « Rule  withirat  vio^ 
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lenoe  met  a  conquered  muTOTse,*  snd  then, 

wearied  by  the  i-xc-itement  of  these  strange 
experiences,  had  withdravsn  from  further 
revelry.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar,  anx- 
ious to  gratify  hw  great  guest,  sent  h&r  car- 
riage to  fetch  the  author  of  «Uberon»;  and 
rather  than  detain  the  illustrious  dictator, 
the  poet  started  as  be  was,  in  bis  ordinary 
garments,  with  unpowdered  hair,  wearing  his 
iittli'  skull-cap  and  felt  shoes.  The  mooting 
was  therefore  most  dramatic.  The  dancing 
alnuMt  ceased  when  Napoleon  advanced  to 
meet  his  visitor,  for  tho  company  crowdcil  iti 
a  wide  circle  to  look  on  and  catch  what  they 
might  hear.  But  the  conversation  was  in  a 
low  tone. 

Wieland  would  never  tell  or  write  what 
was  said,  and  we  know  only  enough  to  feel 
that  the  gre&t  soldier's  words  were  worthy 

both  of  his  genius  and  of  the  occasion. 
He  had  treated  the  German  nobility  with 
haughtiness;  this  plain  scholar  he  treated  as 
an  equal.  Speaking  of  the  ancient.^,  and  de- 
fending the  Ciesiirs  a^in.^t  Tacitus,  he  ilis- 
cussed  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  emphasized 
the  value  of  all  religions  in  conserving  morals. 
The  poet  replied,  when  needful,  in  broken 
French,  but  soon  felt  at  his  ens^e,  for  the 
Emperor  seemed  dispo^sed  to  engross  the  con- 
versation. In  the  manner  of  the  times  he  pro- 
po?ed  questions.  « Which  of  your  work.s  do 
you  prefer?*  Wieland  disclaimed  merit  for 
any.  but,  under  urgency,  confessed  that  he 
liked  best  hi."*  «  Agathon »  and  « Oberon.i* 

Then  Napoleon  a.sked  the  stock  question 
which  he  so  often  put  to  scholars  and  men  of 
letters: «  Which  has  been  the  happiest  age  of 
humanity?*  « Impossible  to  ^nve  a  reply,» 
said  the  poet;  «  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
continually  alternate;  philosophy  must  em- 
phasize the  good  and  make  the  evil  tolerable.* 
« Admirable!  adiiiiraMe!"  .-^li.l Xajvoleon.  «lt  is 
not  just  to  paint  ever)  thing  dark,  like  Tacitus. 
He  is  certainly  a  skilful  artist,  a  bold,  seduc- 
tive co!i>rist,  Init  almvi'  all  h.-  aims  at  effect. 
History  wants  no  illusions;  it  should  illumi- 
nate and  instruct,  not  merely  give  descrip- 
tions and  narratives  which  impress  ns.  Taci- 
tus did  not  sufficiently  (leveL'jt  tho  cmi-^e,^  and 
inner  springs  of  eventi>.  He  did  not  sulbciently 
study  the  my.-^tery  of  facts  and  thonghts,  did 
not  sufficiently  investigate  and  scrutinize 
their  connection,  to  give  p  sterity  a  ju.^t  and 
impartial  opinion.  Histor}-.  as  I  un«lerstand  it, 
should  know  how  to  catch  men  and  peoples  as 
they  wouM  appear  in  tho  niid.-=t  of  their  epoch. 
It  should  take  account  of  external  circum- 
stances which  would  necessarily  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  their  actions,  and 


clwly  see  within  what  limits  that  inflnence 

wrought.  The  Roman  emperors  were  not  so 
Ivad  as  Tacitus  describes  them.  Therefore  I 
am  forced  to  prefer  Montesquieu;  he  is  more 
just,  and  his  criticism  is  closer  to  the  truth.* 

In  discnssinjj  Christianity  Napoleon  said; 
« Philosophers  seek  in  vain  a  better  doctrine 
than  one  which  has  reconciled  man  with  him- 
self, and  guaranteed  the  peace  and  public 
order  of  peoples,  as  well  as  the  happiness  and 
hope  of  individuals.*  The  talk  lasted  for  two 
hours,  and  the  interview  ended  by  a  move- 
merit,  not  of  Napoleon,  but  of  Wieland  him- 
self, who  seemed  weary  with  standing.  « t  ]i\ 
go,*  said  the  Emperor,  gently.  «  Good-night.» 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  nnroUed  them- 
selves before  the  eyes  of  F^urope.  Festival 
succeeded  festival— plays,  processions,  pa- 
rades, hunts,  balls,  md  dinntfs.  Onlooken 
sent  broadcast  to  every  quarter  accounts  o: 
the  -^lilK-nnial  harmony  which  presided  ov^  t 
ail.  Ein|MTors.  kings,  princes,  nobleis  iiiar- 
shals,  generals  and  soldiers,  scholars,  poets, 
l»layers,  diplomati^sts,— the  most  brilliant  ac- 
tors on  the  world's  great  stage,— were  coio- 
bined  at  Erfurt  in  a  picture  not  often  equaled 
anywhere.  The  stars  of  Russian  decorations, 
the  ribbons  of  the  l^egion  of  Honor,  p^littere^i 
for  the  first  time  on  breajjts  like  those  of  Goe- 
the and  Wieland,  which  were  not  accustomed 
to  .=;ui-h  (list iiicl ions.  The  dual  league  of  em- 
perors appeared  to  the  world  stronger  and 
more  illustrious  than  before. 

In  a  sense  this  was  true,  for  at  the  close 
Alexander  had  obtained  much,  if  not  all.  that 
he  had  demanded.  The  two  empires  were  still 
to  act  in  unity  for  the  reestablieliineiit  of  a 
general  peace  on  ternis  which  would  ^iiaran- 
tee  to  France  her  conquests  made  in  the  south 
since  Tilsit,  and  to  Russia  what  she  had  se- 
cured in  the  east  and  north,  Thing;s  were 
looking  l>n^ht*  r  for  the  Czar  in  I-lnlaiK!.  and 
of  the  Eastern  acquisitions  which  he  so 
ardently  desired,  Walbchia  and  Moldavia 
Wire  already  within  his  grasp.  In  other 
words,  Knul.imi  wa.*?  to  be  forced  into  ac- 
knowledging the  new  onlt-r  of  things  estab- 
lished by  France  in  Spain,  and  intoacquiescin? 
in  Ihissia's  seizure  of  Finland.  W  allachia,  and 
^loidavia.  If  Austria  should  ally  herself  uith 
the  Turks  to  defeat  Rossia's  aimB,  FVance 
would  intervene  for  her  ally,  and,  recipri> 
cally.  Kuf<sia  would  do  the  same  in  case  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  should  declare  ^*ar  again»i 
FVance.  In  any  case,  Francis  was  to  be  com- 
pt'iled  to  recoL:ni.7e  the  new  kings  of  Spain 
and  Naples  under  the  virtual  compnli;ion  of 
a  united  summons  hf  Rasna  and  FVance.  If 
England  should  again  prove  intractably  the 
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two  roonarchs  would  meet  a  third  time,  and 
within  a  year,  to  concert  further  measures. 
These  were  ven*  substantial  gains  for  Russia, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  was,  as  it  appeared  to  the  world, 
mightier  and  firmer  than  it  had  been. 

But,  on  thf  other  hand,  it  cortnined  now 
what  was  wanting  before— active  germs  of 
diaaolution.  In  tlie  first  place,  Alexander  and 
his  ministers  had  shown  themselves  so  firm 
that  more  than  once  there  had  been  hot  words 
even  between  the  emperors,  and  the  memories 
of  these  were  a  source  of  the  increased  sue- 
picions  which  Alexander  carried  back  to  the 
Neva,  The  Czar  had,  moreover,  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  a  very  important  point.  The 
tmty,  as  a  whole,  was  to  remain  secret  for 
at  least  ten  years.  He  might  occuju'  and  con- 
sider as  his  own  the  two  coveted  provinces, 
but  even  they  were  not  to  he  openly  annexed 
onttl  England's  answer  was  received.  An 
Anglo-Turkish  alliance,  Napoleon  reasoned, 
would  be  disastrous,  while  a  Kusso-Turkish 
alliance,  in  case  of  Russian  victory,  would  give 
the  ministers  at  St.  James  too  nmch  insight 
Into  the  af^reement  of  Krfurt,  and  perhaps 
bring  on  some  such  calamity  as  that  which  the 
suspicions  entertained  at  fjondon  concerning 
Tilsit  had  precipitated.  The  ultimate  airrs  of 
the  treaty  was  to  he  indefinitely  concealed. 

Another  dangerous  element  in  the  affairs  of 
Erfurt  imas  that  contained  in  the  additional 
proToeation  given  to  Prussia  and  Austria.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Napoleon  urged 
Alexander  to  send  troops  and  occupy  not 
only  Warsaw,  but  parts  of  both  Austria  and 
Prussia,  This  would  embroil  him  with  his 
neighbors,  and  make  central  Europe  secure 
while  France  was  lighting  8pain.  If  this  be 
true,  it  explains  two  facts.  Prussia  in  her 
despair  had  .sent  one  agent  after  another  to 
Paris  in  order  to  secure  somr  mitij;ation  of 
Napoleon's  demands.  The  last  had  been  lYince 
William,  the  King's  brother,  who  early  in  Sep- 
temlxT  had  a^^reed  that  his  country  should 
pay  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  francs, 
surrender  to  France  the  forts  on  llie  Oder, 
and  reduce  her  army  lo  42,000  men,  in  return 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Napoleon's  troops  and 
a  reduction  of  the  indemnity  by  fourteen  and 
a  half  millions  of  francs.  On  October  9,  three 
weeks  afterward,  the  prince  was  invited  by 
Napoleon  to  hunt  hares  on  the  battle-field  of 
Jena!  This  incident,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  demand  for  Stein's  dismissal,  seemed  very 
significant  of  Napoleon's  attitude  to  Prussia. 

(leneml  Vincent  had  been  despatched  from 
Vienna  nominally  to  explain  away  at  Erfurt 
the  Austrian  armaments;  in  reality,  to  observe 


what  was  going  on.  Although  he  found  m 
difficulty  in  winning  the  versatile  Talleyrand 
to  his  cause,  he  was  treated  with  scant  cour- 
tesy by  Napoleon,  and  sent  back  with  a  lett«r 
from  him  to  Francis  contasniiig  bitter  re* 
proaches  and  menaces.  Stein,  after  his  with- 
drawal, found,  like  llarrleiiberg.  a  refuge  in 
\'ienna.  There  he  formed  one  of  an  influen- 
tial coterie  composed  of  AJexandor's  envoy, 
Pozzo  di  Horgo,  and  others  of  like  mind,  who 
were  steadily  consolidatinj^  the  war  ?enti- 
ment.  The  acti\ity  of  the^e  men  explaint«  jt 
phrase  in  the  letter  to  Francis,— «  The  last 
rising  in  mass  would  infallibly  have  broufjht 
on  war  if  I  could  have  supposed  that  that  len 
and  those  preparations  had  been  arrangiHi 
with  RussUi,*— which  hinted  at  Russia's  pos- 
sible interest  in  the  military  preparati  ns: 
and  one  day  at  Erfurt,  as  Nai»<>lw>tr-  jirec- 
adiers  were  marching  by,  the  Czar  had  t-i 
listen  while  their  general  vaunted  the  conr- 
age  they  had  displayed  at  Pultusk  and  lYied- 
land.  Apropos  of  Napoleon's  lark  of  delicacy, 
it  is  said  that  once  in  the  Tuileriej?  the  Km- 
peror  addressed  one  of  his  court  ladies,  rot 
renowned  f(jr  purity,  with  the  words.  •  Veu 
are  fond  of  men,  1  understand."  «  Ve.s;wheii 
they  are  polite,"  was  the  rejoinder.  At  Erfort 
Talleyrand  gave  the  same  explanation  of  hig 
master's  vagaries.  «We  French  are  more 
civilized  than  our  roonarch,>»  he  said  to  Mont- 
gelas,  the  Bavarian  minister  of  state;  «  his  is 
only  the  civilisation  of  Roman  history.* 

But  there  was  another  incident  at  Erfurt 
more  pregnant  of  ultimate  change  than  any 
of  these.  Thanks  to  Fouch^'s  MephistopbelisB 
insinuations,  and  the  details  which  leaked 
out  concerning  the  quarrels  between  (^ueen 
Uortense,  representing  her  mother,  and  ibt 
Grand  Duchess  of  Bet^,  representlDi?  the  Vjo- 
napartes,  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  <fivon'f 
had  become  common  talk.  The  new  i><»sition 
at  Tilsit  as  the  recogniiied  head  of  Kuropv'sf 
kingly  hierarchy  seems  to  have  tempted  the 
?>mperor  as  early  as  that  to  a  course  dista^^te- 
ful  to  the  man;  but  what  occurred  thert-  L> 
uncertain,  and  did  not  commit  him.  At  Fot- 
tainebieau,  in  the  following  autumn,  his  haxA 
and  distant  treatment  of  Joseidiine  g:ive 
color  to  the  suspicion  that  he  v:as  a^^ 
under  temptation.  Whom  would  he  choose? 
asked  tlu'^'ossips.  Sometime  during  that  yesT 
a  list  of  m:irriaj;eable  princesses  was  pnr- 
pared  by  the  Emperor  s  orders.  It  included 
Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  aged  sixteen;  Alarie 
-\melie,  niece  of  the  Kinj;  of  Saxony;  aad 
the  two  sisters  of  the  Cziir.  the  younger  <>f 
whom  was  not  quite  thirteen.  The  general 
opinton  seemed  to  fix  on  one  or  the  other  of 
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the  Czar's  unmarried  sisters.  This  rumor 
soon  reached  St.  Petenburg,  and  the  aer- 

pent-tonKUed  seundal-nionj^tTs  of  that  capi- 
tal promptly  designated  the  Grand  Duchess 
Catherine,  for  she  was  of  marriageable  age, 
and  they  said  she  was  learning  French  country 
dances.  Alexander  ami  hi.s  minister  were  in 
consternation;  the  iiussian  party  would  be 
aghast  if  the  Gnr  should  consent,  while  a 
refusal  might  endanger  the  alliance  on  which 
hung  all  his  ambitions. 

Some  months  previously,  Fouche,  aware  of 
the  conflict  in  Napoleon'a  mind,  had  actually 
suggested  to  the  P'mpress,  and  probably  with 
her  husband's  knowledge,  that  she  should 
take  the  initiative.  In  reply  she  ran  with  di- 
sheveled  hair  and  streaming  eyes  to  ask  an 
explanation  from  her  lord  in  person.  He  con- 
soled her  with  many  protestations,  but  he  left 
for  Italy  without  havinf;  entirely  reassured 
her.  On  his  return  from  Milan  he  roundly 
abused  hisministerof  police,  who  h;id  still  con- 
tinued plotting,  and  forbade  it.  N*  vertheless, 
tile  daring  functionary  continued  to  disobey, 
and  by  the  month  of  March,  1808,  the  air  of 
Paris  was  thick  with  embittered  and  ardent 
pleas  on  one  side  or  the  other.  One  evening 
the  court  was  to  attend  a  jj:ala  i)erformance  to 
be  given  in  the  Tuileries.  Their  Majesties  did 
not  appear.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  had  not  made 
ready;  instead  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber 
and  sent  for  .Josephine.  She  entered  her  hus- 
band's chamber  in  full  array  of  evening  cos- 
tume, to  tnd  him  in  bed,  pale,  worn,  and  weaiy. 
At  once  he  began  the  recital  of  his  perplezi- 
tit's,  pourini,'  out,  as  it  were,  his  whole  heart, 
and,  Lliougli  not  uttering  the  request,  he 
seemed  as  if  beseeching  in  dumb  despair  the 
decisive  word  from  her.  The  Empress,  how- 
ever, was  inflexible.  Was  he,  he  said  in  fierce 
disappointment,  to  be  compelled  to  adopt 
his  bastard  children?  Surprised  and  touched 
by  her  signs  of  assent,  the  Emperor  vowed 
never  to  desert  her,  and  there  matters  had 
remained. 

At  Erfurt  the  same  vacillation  overmas- 
tered Napoleon  as  that  with  which  he  had 
been  tormented  since  Tilsit.  At  his  instiga- 
tion Talleyrand  and  Caulaincourt  were  to  drop 
the  remark  before  Alexander  that  the  matter 
of  the  divorce  was  a  European  question;  he 
wished  to  test,  he  said,  the  temper  of  his 
ally.  They  suggested  that  a  contemplatci] 
match  between  the  daughter  of  I'aul  1.  and 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  fallen  through  be- 
cause of  the  confessional  difficulties,  ttie 
latter  being  a  T'rotestant,  tlic  former  of  th(> 
Greek  Church.  The  Emperor  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  displeasure,  and  th^  discharged 


their  task.  The  Czar  was  not  apparently 
shocked,  and,  opening  the  subject  himself, 

told  Napoleon  that  not  only  his  truest  sub- 
jects, but  his  best  friends,  looked  with  anxi- 
ety to  see  him  consolidate  his  work  and  his 
dynasty  by  a  second  marriage. 

This  of  course  le<l  to  a  confidential  talk, 
in  which  the  possibility  of  a  matrimonial  as 
well  as  a  political  alliance  was  mentioned.  If 
Napoleon  had  demanded  on  the  spot  the  haand 
of  the  (V.ar's  marriageable  sister,  Catherine, 
it  is  doubitul  if  Alexander  would  have  re- 
fused. But  he  still  vacillated,  for  he  had  not 
taken  the  irrevocable  step;  a  hesitating  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  younger  sister,  Anne, 
who  was  still  a  child,  as  an  eventual  possibil-  i 
ity,  and  nothing  more  was  said.  To  stamp  the 
.success  of  the  meeting  in  binding  more  firmly 
the  tie  between  France  and  Russia,  a  joint 
letter  was  sent  to  George  IIL,  askhng  for 
peace  on  the  principle  of  «liti  possidetis.* 
The  two  monarchs  parted  with  every  mani- 
festation of  personal  devotion;  but  on  Alex- 
ander's return  to  his  capital  the  elder  sister 
was  married  with  indecent  haste  to  the  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  and  thereupon  the  Czar  seemed 
to  breathe  more  earily. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  IBB  SPANISH  CAHFAIGN. 

In  the  mean  while  Napoleon  was  hurrying  to- 
ward Spain,  whither,  too,  the  legions  of  his 
grand  army,  released  by  the  evacuation  of 
Prussia,  had  already  been  ordered,  Baylen 
and  CSntra  must  be  retrieved  at  any  cost.  A.s 
the  splendid  array  of  soldiers  passed  through 
France  they  were  received  like  men  who 
had  already  conquered.  The  civil  authorities 
spread  banquets  for  them,  compliments  rained 
from  the  honeyed  lips  of  chosen  orators,  poets 
sang  their  sweetest  strains  on  the  Uieme  of 
their  glories.  This  appeared  a  spontaneous 
outburst  to  the  troops,  and  they  marched 
with  the  elasticity  of  enthusiasm  to  their  task. 
The  curious  may  read  to^ay  what  tiie  army 
could  not  know— that  by  Napoleon's  personal 
decree  the  ministry  of  war  had  prepared  every 
detail  of  that  triumph,  that  the  prefects 
acted  under  atrii^nt  ord^,  that  three  sets 
of  warlike  songs  were  written  by  commis- 
sion in  l^aris,  and  forwarded  each  one  to  vari- 
ous points,  so  that,  as  the  Emperor  wrote, 
«the  soldier  may  not  hear  the  .same  thing 
twice."  His  success  was  complete,  and  the 
jubilations  had  every  appearance  of  being 
genuine. 

It  was  therefore  not  a  tired  and  disheart- 
ened army  which  was  gathered  under  the 
walls  of  Burgos  early  in  Novonber,  but  a  body 
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of  picked  and  energetic  veterans.  Joseph,  to 
be  sure,  had  done  little  in  the  interval  to  take 
advantage  of  the  foolish  and  careless  tumult 
into  which  the  joy  of  victory  had  thrown  the 
Spanish  people.  In  reality  he  had  done  no- 
thing, for  in  spite  of  the  minute  directions 
which  he  had  received  almost  daily  from 
Naprdeon.  he  and  Jourdan,  who  had  been  his 
military  adviser  in  Xaple.s,  and  had  come  in 
the  same  capacity  to  Spain,  gradually  lost 
(n'cry  advantage  of  position.  I5ut  the  f>ench 
boys  who  had  fought  in  the  summer  were 
older  and  more  experienced.  The  defensive 
attitude  of  their  leader  had  given  them  the 
training  of  camp  life,  and  had  secured  the 
recuperation  of  their  strength.  When,  there- 
fore, they  were  mingled  with  the  newcomers, 
they  might  be  considered  almost  as  good  sol- 
diers as  those  who  had  arrived  from  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  best  generals  were  now  in 
command:  Victor  was  at  Amurrio,  Bessieres 
at  Miranda  on  the  Ebro,  Moncey  at  Tafalla, 
Lefebvre  near  Bilbao,  Ney  at  Logrono  on  the 
Ebro,  Saint-Gyr  at  La  Junqnera,  each  with  a 
corps,  the  smallest  (.r2f).0(M),(!i,.  largest  of. m- 
0(H)  men.  I»uhesme  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona 
with  10,(XX).  There  was  a  reserve  of  ;i5,0(X), 
the  Guard  and  cavalry,  at  Tolosa  and  Vitoria. 
m 


Mortier's  corps  of  24,000  was  in  the  rear,  and 
Junot,  who  had  been  better  received  in  Paris 

than  he  expected,  was  coming  up  with  1I>,- 
0(X)  more.  In  all,  there  were  about  240,000 
troops.  Napoleon,  reaching  Bayonne  on  No- 
vember 3,  Ind  it  announced  that  there  were 
between  'MMUMM)  and  400,000!  Still,  it  w:us 
a  powerful  lighting  force,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  exaggeration.  To  oppose  it  Blake 
had  .S2,000  Spaniards  at  Valmaseda  :is  the 
left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  La  lio- 
mana,  having  disembarked  at  Santander,  soon 
arrived  with  8000  more;  the  center,  25.000 
strong,  lay  between  Calahorra  and  Tudela 
under  Castafios;  the  right,  17.<KM)  in  number, 
was  at  and  near  Saragossa  under  I'alafox. 
Before  Barcelona  was  Vives,  with  20,000 
more,  and  near  Burgos  was  a  reserve  of  IS.- 
000  under  Belvedere— about  120,000  men,  all 
told.  In  additum  to  this  regular  army,  there 
was  another  irregular  one  of  vast  but  \^igne 
dimensions,  consisting  of  the  entire  nation. 

Amid  the  exciting  cares  of  Erfurt  Napo- 
leon had  still  found  time  to  study  the  military 
situation  in  Spain  with  minute  care,  and  he 
finally  wrote  to  Joseph  that  he  was  coming 
in  person  to  end  the  war  by  one  skilful  stroke. 
This  hope  was  founded  on  the  pontion  hdd  by 
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Blake,  advanced  as  it  was  beyond  the  Span- 
ish line,  and  remote  encni<rh  to  be  exposed. 
By  a  swift  blow  he  mi<;ht  therefore  be  cut 
off  from  hi.-?  sujipdrt,  and  annihilated;  the 
center  and  ri^^ht  wouKl  successively  meet  the 
same  fate.  This  plan  bad  been  jeopardized 
by  the  rashness  of  Lefebvre.  On  October  31 
Blake  had  advanced  from  Durango  for  an 
attack.  He  had  not  only  been  routed,  but  in 
the  heat  of  victory  had  been  thrown  far 
back  to  Valmaseda  by  the  ovensealons  French 
general.  Althouji^h  the  Emperor  had  hoped 
for  sometibing  quite  differentf  having  given 
orders  to  draw  hhn  forward  toward  Biscay 
and  Navarre,  he  still  did  not  abaiidon  his 
strategic  plan.  The  J^panianls  had  thrown 
warlike  in  a  day,  but  their  victories  had  in- 
toxieated  them,  and  of  military  science  they 
had  only  what  they  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence. There  was  no  harmony  among  the  gen- 
erals—not even  a  preconcerted  plan  of  oper- 
ation. Accordingly  the  mass  of  the  French 
army  was  directed  toward  Burgos  to  cut  otf 
and  overwhelm  Blake,  while  two  corps  under 
•  Sonlt  were  directed  to  intercept  his  retreat. 
Burgos  fell  almost  \nthout  opposition  on 
^  November  10;  Blake  was  defeated  the  next 
'.  day  at  Espinosa,  and  his  scattered  columns, 
turned,  but  not  captured  by  Soult,  fled  into 
Asturias,  where  they  joined  the  force  of  La 
Bomana.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Ney 
was  now  despatched  to  the  southeast  in  order 
to  full  on  Castaiios's  rear,  while  Lannes  was 
to  unite  MonceVs  corps  with  Lagrange's  divi- 
sion and  attack  his  front.  The  Spanish  gen- 
eral was  posted,  as  has  lieen  sai<l,  on  the  Ebro 
between  Calahorra  and  Tudela.  lief  ore  the 
20th  the  two  moves  had  been  executed  and 
all  was  in  readiness.  The  Spaniards  iled  he* 
fore  Lannes's  attack  on  the  2:^d,  but  Ney  with 
his  cavalry  remained  inexplicably  stationary, 
and  did  not  cut  olf  their  retreat.  They  were 
therefore  able  to  reassemble  at  Signenza, 
while  I'alafox  withdrew  to  Saragossa.  This 
was  seemingly  an  easy  triumph  for  Napo- 
leon's matchless  strategy;  it  worked  without 
real  reei^aiiGe^  for  his  self-sufficient  and  ig- 
norant enemy  was  scattered.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  execution  was 
defident  and  the  result  disproportionate. 
Neither  Soult  on  the  right  nor  Ney  on  the 
left  showed  such  \ngor  or  promptness  as  of 
old;  there  was  no  general  surrender  by  the 
Spaniards,  nor  was  any  portion  of  their  force 
aiiniliilatf(|.  All  that  was  gained— and  for  a 
common  general  it  would  have  been  much- 
was  the  ability  to  take  another  step. 

The  capitulation  at  ('intra,  the  affair  at 
Bayonne,  and  the  uprising  of  the  Spaniards, 


had  combined  to  intensify  rebellion  in  Portu- 
gal. 8he  was  now  in  full  sympathy  with 
Spain,  and  her  people  were  scarcely  less  bit- 
ter or  lees  active  than  the  Spaniards.  The 
easy  terms  secured  by  .Tunot  had  infuriati'd 
England,  and  not  only  Dalrymple  and  Burrard, 
but  Wellesley  himself,  had  been  recalled  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  The  last 
was  triumphantly  vindicated;  but  while  the 
others  were  not  convicted  oif  dereliction  in 
duty,  they  were  virtually  withdrawn 
active  lift'.  Sir  John  Moore  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  troops  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  had  been  reinforced  with  10,000  men,  and 
feelin}?  .^ure  of  Portugal,  JaaA  advanced  into 
Spain.  To  Napoleon  it  seemed  evident  that 
his  intention  was  to  seize  Madrid. 

This  was  a  mistake.  The  jubilant  Span* 
iards,  expecting  to  treat  Napoleon  as  they 
bad  treated  Dupont,  had  summoned  the  Eng- 
lish to  join  them.  Moore's  orders  were  to  as-' 
sist  them,  and  he  prejtared  to  obey,  altitOOg'h 
he  Well  ktunv  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  Spanish  hallucination.  With  one  column 
he  reached  Salamanca  on  November  IS;  the 
head  of  the  other  was  at  Astorga.  His  own 
division  numbered  only  L5,000  men;  the  other 
was  even  smaller— 10,000  at  the  most.  It 
wa.9  on  that  date  that  he  learned  of  Napo- 
leon's victories.  Accordinf^ly  lie  halted  to 
await  the  next  move  of  the  JbYench.  That 
move  was  against  Madrid.  Saragoesa  was 
besieged  by  Moncey,  Lefebvre  was  thrown 
out  to  guard  the  right  flank,  and  Nov  to  pro- 
tect the  left  of  the  marching  colunuia,  and 
the  march  began  on  November  28. 

The  first  obstacle  was  the  mountain-range 
of  Guadarrama,  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  Somoeierra.  The  defile  was  found  to 
be  strongly  guarded;  there  were  not  only  in- 
fantry stationed  on  the  heights,  but  artillery 
also,  sixteen  guns  being  below  the  turn  of  the 
pass  in  a  most  advantageous  position.  In  the 
early  morning  of  the  30th  the  French  infan- 
try began  to  climb  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  as  the  mists  were 
heavy  their  movements  were  suooeesfully 
concealed  until  the  Spanish  bivouacs  were 
reached;  surprised,  and  dislodged.  Simulta- 
neously a  reghnent  of  Poluh  light  horse  was 
launclied  against  the  battery.  Their  charge 
was  magnificent,  and  the  gunners  could  fire 
only  a  single  round  before  they  were  over- 
powered, the  ordinary  breakfast  hour  the 
pass  was  free.  On  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 2  the  whole  army— infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artill^— was  united  on  the  heights  of 
Chamartin  before  the  gates  of  Madrid.  Two 
days  later,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by  its 
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little  garrison  and  the  undaunted  inhabitants, 
the  city  yielded  to  the  snperior  stroigth  of 

Napoleon,  and  proposed  terms.  After  some 
parley  they  were  accepted,  but  under  the  cir- 
enmetanceB  the  Emperor  felt  that  mildnefls 
must  be  seasoned  by  menace.  There  were 
disorders  in  the  streets,  incident  to  the  new- 
occupation  by  the  French,  and  these  he  used 
as  a  plea  to  declare  the  capitulation  null  and 
the  Spanish  officers  prisoners  of  war.  Their 
men  had  escaped  the  day  before. 

The  militaiy  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  of  course  not  yet  ended,  for  Hoore  had 
not  appeared  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
marching,  as  it  was  believed  he  would,  to 
ward  Madrid.  The  first  task  was  to  find  him. 
The  different  corps  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, Init  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  that  the  British  position  was  even  ap- 
proximately ascertained.  Napoleon  was  sur- 
prised by  what  he  learned,  and  concluded 
that  the  Knj^iish  were  about  to  abandon 
Portugal  in  order  to  secure  Ferrol  as  a  base 
of  supplies.  His  first  impulse  was  to  march 
out  himself  and  prevent  the  disaster;  on  the 
2()th  half  of  the  army  at  Madrid  set  forth,  and 
on  the  22d  he  led  them  through  the  snows  of 
the  Guadarrama. 

Meanwhile  Moore  had  made  his  decision. 
It  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  French, 
draw  them  toward  him,  and  then  slowly  re- 
treat toward  thenorth,  thus  leaving  Anduusia 
free  from  interference^  and  giviog  the  south- 
ern Spaniards  time  to  organize  once  more  and 
equip  themselves  for  a  second  Baylen.  To 
this  end  he  prepared  on  the  23d  to  attack 
Sottlt^  but  learning  of  Napoleon's  rapid  ad- 
vance, he  promptly  changed  his  plan  and  be- 
gan his  retreat;  three  days  later  he  led  his 
troops  safely  across  the  Esla.  Then  began  a 
famous  c  hase.  The  Emperor  hurried  forward, 
marching  on  foot  through  cold  and  snow  to 
encourage  his  tired  men,  and  to  strike  a  blow 
at  his  enemy's  rear  before  he  should  gel  too 
far,  while  Smilt  pressed  onward  to  Mansilla, 
to  flank  the  retreating  column.  On  the  29th 
the  French  cavalry  reached  the  Esla  and  were 
driven  back  by  the  English  rear-guard,  while 
Mowe  stopped  only  long  enough  to  destroy 
the  magazines  at  Benevento,  and  then  hurried 
on  to  Astorga. 

For  two  days  longer  the  retreat  continued. 
Moore,  after  many  successful  skirmishes, 
reached  Corunna,  where  he  hoped  to  embark. 
Soult  laossed  the  Esla  at  las^  and  on  New 
Yi  ar's  day,  1800,  the  Emperor  found  himself 
at  Astorga.  He  believed  there  was  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  Ferrol:  the  weather  was  bitter, 
and  his  health  was  jeopardised  by  tihe  S6?er- 


ity  of  the  cold;  moreover,  disquieting  letters 
arrived,  and  he  determined  that  this  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  Soult  was  in- 
trusted with  the  pursuit,  Ney  was  stationed 
at  Astorga  as  a  reserve,  and  Napoleon,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  his  (iuards,  set  oot 
for  Valladolid,  which  he  reached  on  the  r»lh. 
After  a  rest  of  ten  days,  new  and  more  dis- 
quieting despatches  made  clear  tbe  urgent 

need  for  h"  'nee  in  Paris,  though  his 

task  in  Spa  ar  from  ended.  On  Jaai- 

ary  23  he  r  ;he  Tuileries. 

The  tale  »*a  q>lendid  retreat,  of  his 
courage  an  ess  in  loss  and  disaster,  of 
his  superb  of  his  men  in  their  disap- 
pointment irunna  was  reached  and  no 
fleet  was  f<  *  sre,  of  his  brave  fight  with 
Soult  on  J  16,  of  the  mortiil  wnjr.  i 
which  8tru<  !own  in  the  hour  of  vict-  n.'. 
and  of  the  rgetfulnesti  which  enabled 
him  in  tiie  s  of  death  to  make  all  ne- 
ces.sary  ar  ents  for  his  men  to  emharlc 
on  the  be  dps— all  this  i.s  a  brilliant 
page  of  i  history,  perhaps  the  finest 
record  in  se  of  glory  won  in  retreat, 
of  patiem  sration,  and  success  in  the 
very  hour.  rest  disappointment.  It\»-as 
the  spirit  imple  of  Moore  which  made 
possible  t  ries  of  Wellington. 

The  Fr  :-rests  in  Spain  were  left  in 
a  most  d  i  condition.  The  populace 
of  Madrii  d  the  hero  of  tiie  age  idth 
coldness,  it  themselves  up  in  tbdr 
houses  t(  jming  a  crowd  or  creatinp 
any  enth  n  ti^  streets.  They  would 
not  even  t  to  see  the  gorgecvs  mili- 
tary pai  }h  was  arranged  for  their 
benefit.  ay  and  nobility  were  alike 
distant  .  .  it  was  clear  that  Spaio 
could  nei  heedled,  cajoled,  nor  tin«st- 
ened  int*  issive  acquiescence  in  the 
new  con  :  was  essential,  therefore, 
that  an<  urse  should  be  tri^.  Ob 
Decemb<  poleon,  in  the  rSle  of  re- 
fnrmer-s  i,  pronounce<l  and  issue] 
from  Ch;  a  series  of  the  most  thor- 
oughgou  i.  All  feudal  privileges,  all 
interpret  sustcmu  dues,  were  swept 
away;  th  ition  was  abolished,  and  the 
number  (  nts  was  reduced  to  a  third. 
These  m  were  in  themselvee  most 
salutary,  Jc  k  at  the  very  root  of  the 
upas-tree  he  baneful  shade  of  which 
iSpain  hac  owly  perishing.  But  to  do 
good  they  enforced;  th^  most  be  a 
complete  conquest  of  the  conntiy, 
and  a  cap  inistration. 

There  v>  er.  The  Spanish  army  had 

been  defei  severe  as  had  be«i  iti 
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punishment,  its  resistance  was  not  destroyed; 
the  occupation  of  the  country  was  also  sadly 
incomplete,  and  it  made  no  difference  whither 
French  soldiers  marched,  or  what  strategic 
points  they  held,  some  kind  of  Spanish  fight- 
ing force,  no  matter  how  irregular,  sprang 
up  behind  them  and  on  their  sides.  The  com- 
plete militjiry  centralization  of  Prussia  had 
made  Jena  deci.'^ivefor  the  whole  loose-jointed 
territory  of  that  kingdom;  the  compact  terri- 
tory of  Si>!iin  and  the  local  independence  of 
her  peoples  ni:iih>  ri'gular  victories  utterly 
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fruitless  so  far  as  the  open  country  was  con- 
cerned. 

Moreover,  Joseph,  although  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  capital,  and  had  enjoyed 
neither  power  nor  consequence  except  as  the 
general  of  Napoleon's  armies,  now  asserted 
that  he,  and  not  his  brother,  was  the  king  of 
Spain.  He  was  hurt  by  the  Emperor's  as- 
sumption of  superior  sovereignty,  and  angry. 
He  was  the  one,  he  felt,  who  could  best  deal 
with  the  S;)aniards,  win  their  affection,  and 
consolidate  his  power.   To  be  shouldered  off 
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his  throne,  and  compelled  to  stand  by  while 
such  radical  measures  were  taken,  embittered 
him.  Shame,  he  said,  covered  his  face  be- 
fore his  pretended  subjects;  he  renounced  all 
rights  to  the  throne,  preferring  honor  and 
honesty  to  power  so  dearly  bought.  This  an- 
gere<l  Napoleon,  and  he  threatened  to  divide 
the  land  into  military  provinces;  but  like  his 
gentler  brother,  he  himself  recoiled  before 
the  utter  annihilation  of  a  nationality  so  an- 
cient and  dignified  as  that  of  l:?pain. 

As  the  price  for  the  evacuation  of  Madrid, 
the  people  agreed  and  swore  to  accept  Joseph 
once  more  as  their  king.  Similar  declara- 
tions of  allegiance  came  from  all  the  prov- 
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inces  occupied  by  the  French.  The  shadow 
of  Joseph's  monarchy  reappeared  under  the 
imperial  protection,  and  a  so-called  liberal 
constitution,  modeled  on  that  of  France,  was 
given  to  the  people  as  a  boon.  « It  depends 
on  yourselves,"  was  the  Emperor's  language, 
« to  make  this  charter  yours.  If  all  my  en- 
deavors prove  vain,  and  you  do  not  justify 
my  confidence,  then  I  have  nothing  left  but  to 
treat  you  as  a  conquered  province,  and  create 
another  throne  for  my  brother.  In  that  case  I 
shall  put  the  crown  of  Spain  on  my  own  head, 
and  teach  the  ill-disposed  to  respect  it;  forCIod 
has  given  me  the  power  and  the  will  to  over- 
come all  obstacles." 

lUiiuwi.)  WUluim  M.  SliMitc. 
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•TO-DAY  FOR  ME,  TO-MOKROW  DEATH  FOR  YOU.» 


(at  tat  OPBNtNG  OF  tHV  SISATPORO  CHARNEL-HOCSE,  IN  iHso.  A  SKULL  WAS  TBIUNVM  OUT,  UABIira  TUB 

INSCBIPTIOM  €]I0U£  lilUl,  CRA8  TIBUl)* 

«rrO-DAY  for  me,  to-morrow  death  for  yoii.« 
1  As     through  Yorick's  lips  dead  8haksj)ere  spoke 

At;aia,  there  rise  the  sickening  words  that  choke 

Our  aspiration  and  our  wills  subdue. 
Bat  still  the  Stratford  meadows  shine  with  <i*>w: 

The  swan  of  Avon  glides  with  unseen  stroke; 

The  listening  sky  the  elm-tope  still  invoke; 

The  rooks  are  flying,  just  as  once  they  flew, 
.sun  Nature  richly  f^ives,  and  calmly  brave 

Asserts  to  life  her  immemorial  right; 

And  still  from  out  the  poet's  stone-bound  grave 
The  hope  of  life  arises,  and  the  !i|xht 

Of  every  dawn  that  floods  through  choir  and  nave 

Brings  radiant  immortality  from  night. 

Bomx  ^enuT  Piske, 


*  The  letter  which  inSkm  explains  the  dieniBetaBoai  hei«  ref errad  to: 

Rkd  Hokse  Hotkl,  F!tratford-on-Avon',  Ptrember  22,  1894. 

My  Di  vft  S'fR:  I  have  now  the  pltjasure  to  reply  more  fully  tu  ynur  inquiries  rt;si>fi  ling  the  opening  of  the 
ar.i  ictit  t  h:krni-l-hi.iisf  of  Stratford  church. 

On  the  morning  of  December  4,  IbtiU,  1  was  ia  tbe  comptuiy  of  my  friend  Alderman  Jamog  Cox,  J.  then 
Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  when  we  were  inforaMd  that  ue  ehar&el-house  had  been  o|)eii«d;  We  at  once 
walked  together  to  the  churchyard  to  aee  what  waa  going  on  there,  and  witneeeed  what  we  considered  an 
extraordinar}'  proceeding.  The  vault  had  been  opened,  and  app«ired  to  be  fiHed  with  a  solid  mails  of  human 
bonef,  tlir<iu>|h  which  a  man  was  cnjiaKi'd  in  cutting  ;i  i  huntifl  ami  thn/winp  i>ut  the  Vumfs,  which  were  being 
removed  by  another  man  for  burial  in  anuthvr  part  of  the  cliun^hyani.  We  had  not  mUntd  thetn  many  mtnotes 
before  a  skull  much  whiter  than  the  other»  wa«  thrown  out  at  our  feet.  Tliis  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  we 
at  once  noticed  the  tnecription  painted  acroeB  the  forehead:  «  Hodie  mihi,  eras  UbU  The  akall  was  taken  home 
by  Ifr.Ooz  and  sent  to  the  near,  and  remained  in  the  ehnreh  for  a  ionftiam  afterward;  and  tUs  can  hevonehed 
for  by  our  pariah  clerk,  Mr.  William  Rtitcher.  with  whnm  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  within  the  Ia«t  few  days. 

Thid  charnel-house  was  the  vault  beiiuath  the  ancient  Hacrii*ty  of  a  more  ancient  church  than  the  pretient  one, 
and  when  Iho  (  ham d,  or  choir,  wna  rebuilt  by  Dean  Balshall  in  tbi'  yt  ar  1 4';.'>  the  sacristy  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  connection  with  the  church  until  it  wan  pulled  down  in  the  year  IKX).  with  the  exceptiim  of  the  vault,  which  wn^ 
Webed  over  below  the  level  of  the  churchyard;  and  this  vault  extends  to  the  chanct  t  wall.  wlii>  h  I  think  aiciu' 
separatMitfrom  tbeShakapere  vault.  Asaoon  as  tlx-  rhorchwardens  heard  that  the  charne^house  had  been  opened 
they  at  once  ordered  it  to  m  eloeed,  m  that  it  r>>a  1  ly  w:u(  not  uncovered  many  lioam:  it  was,  however,  seen  by  many 
.Stratfordians,  and  I  find  ttiat  Mr.  R.  Snvn>^'i-^.  tin-  sec-n  Uiry  and  librarian  nf  the  Pirthplare.  hafi  ii  mf'moranduni  nf  the 
event  in  his  private  diary,  and  he  was  one  whu  .'^aw  i:  <ii>.'ii.  like  rny-.t  lf.  Mor!  iiV' t.  thf  m-wspapfrs  <if  the  lime 
r<H'nrii<'<l  the  i-vt-nt  fully,  and  I  have  a  distinct  re^  i>llri  tinn  nf  a  m4ii-c  in  th>"  « Stratfurii-ttn-Avdn  Herald  »;  and 
Mr.  Savage  t^iis  me  that  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  « Birmingham  Gazette*  to  a  friend  at  tiie  time,  which  contained 
an  aceevnt  of  Stratford  church  and  the  finding  of  the  bones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skull  I  have  referred  to  was  removed  from  one  of  the  altars  in  (he  chnrch  at 
the  Reformation,  and  was  then  thrown  into  the  chamel'honfle,  which  at  tlmttime  had  an  opening  into  the  choivh. 
I  find  it  wa«  customary  for  skulls  with  similar  inscripti  ins  tn  ]„■  j  laced  on  altars  prior  tu  that  period. 

I  trust  I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  my  remarkfi,  fur  1  ;issure  you  that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
rcM'ord  an  event  so  interesting  to  my  native  town;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  nj  assertion^  I  nay  men- 
tion that  1  am  now  an  alderman  and  have  been  twice  mayor  of  this  ancient  borough. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  G.  GoLBomuiB: 

Horace  S.  Flske,  E.-?q.,  Chicago. 
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FOUR  LINCOLN  CONSPIRACIES. 

INCLUDING  NEW  PARTICULAKS  OF  THE  PLIGHT  AND  rArTUIiP] 

OF  THE  ASSASSIN. 


VAIFj  are  recorded  no  fewer  President-elect  was  advertised  to  appear  pub- 
than  four  conspiracies  against  licly,  among  other  places,  in  Philadelphia, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln—  Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore,  en  route  to  Wash- 
three  to  murder  and  one  to  ington  for  his  inauguration.  He  reached 
kidnap.  And  in  each  instance  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
not  only  was  the  plot  con-  day  previous  to  his  expected  arrival  in  Kalti- 
ceived,  but  execution  was  attempted :  the  first  more,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  received 
immediately  before  his  inauguration  in  1861 ;  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  him 
the  other  three  during  the  period  beginning  while  in  the  latter  city.  The  information  was 
August,  1804,  and  ending  April  14,  18G5,  the  positive  and  reliable,  as  it  came  from  Allan 
date  of  the  assa.s8ination.  Pinkerton,  who  had  been  in  Baltimore  him- 
Much  of  the  evidence  in  reference  to  the  self,  with  his  corps  of  detectives,  on  other 
fourth  plot  to  a.ssassinate  was  brought  out  in  business,  and  had  been  careful  to  verify 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  subsequently  the  rumored  plot,  which  he  first  learned  of 
in  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt.  The  lapse  of  there,  before  tiiking  steps  to  warn  Mr.  Lin- 
thirty  years  has  made  possible  a  dispassionate  coin.  Information  of  a  like  character  was 
consideration  of  the  facta  associated  with  communicated  to  (Jeneral  Winfield  Scott  and 
this  most  historic  murder  in  the  annals  of  his-  Senator  Seward,  both  of  whom  were  then  in 
tory;  and  many  persons,  particularly  those  Washington,  by  a  New  York  detective  on 
who  were  connected  with  the  flight,  whom  duty  in  Baltimore;  and  the  intention  of  the 


fear  of  prosecution  has 
prevented  from  telling 
all  they  knew,  are  now 
willing  to  tsilk  more 
freely.  The  history  of  the 
conspiracies  themselves 
is  full  of  interest  an«l  in- 
struction; but  the  inter- 
est in  the  plots  wanes 
before  an  account  of  the 
misery  suffered  by  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  assassin 
before  and  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  conspir- 
acy; for  the  murderer 
left  everywhere  a  trail 
of  unhappines.s. 

I. 

As  the  first  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  been  recently  re- 
lated in  full,  I  will  give 
only  the  main  fjicts. 

In    the  latter  part 
of  February,  1S(;1,  the 
Vol.  U.-112. 
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THK  I'KOSi'KNirM   W)X  OX  THE  RKJIIT  OF  THE 
STAGK  OK  FORIi'S  THKATKK,  A.S  DKi  oRATKl)  WH 
THK  >'RI'>ilUh;.NT'8  PARTY,  APRIL  U,  1865. 


conspirators  was  made 
known  from  a  third 
source,  equally  reliable. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friemls  were  so  impress- 
ed with  the  three  warn- 
ings, which  reached  them 
within  a  few  hours  of 
one  another,  and  from 
such  varying  sources, 
that  they  decided  to  yield 
to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, and  leave  for 
Washington,  if  not  im- 
mediately, at  a  time 
much  earlier  than  pub- 
licly advertised.  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton suggested  that 
they  dep&rt  at  once;  but 
the  President- .Meet,  hav- 
ing jiledged  h'mm  if  to 
be  prH.sent  the  next 
day  at  uvo  ceremonious 
function^  — one  in  Har- 
risburg and  the  other  in 
Philadelphia,—  positive- 
ly declined. 

Mr.  Lincoln  reached 
Washington  in  safety  in 
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JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 


At 


On  Aup^ust  13, 18r>4.  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  i»laying  a  dramatic  en- 
{^gement  in  Meadville,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  that 
(lay,  he  regiatertnl  at  the  McHenr)' 
H  ouse,  the  n  kept  by  a  Mr.  R.  M.  r.Tay- 
lor,  and  after  the  performance  in  the 
evening  retired  alone  to  his  room. 
When  the  servant  entered  his  room 
the  next  morning,  after  Booth  had 
left  the  hotel  and  city,  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  scratched  in  a 
large  hand  on  one  of  the  window- 
panes:  *fAbe  Lincoln  deftarted  thi* 
life  Aug.  I'Sth,  18G4,  by  the  effects  qf 
})oison.*  Little  attention  w;m  paid 
to  the  writing  on  the  glass  at  the 
time;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  learned 
that  Booth  had  killed  the  I'resi- 
*lent,  the  cireumstance.s  connected 
with  the  window  inscription  were 
recalled,  the  glass  was  removed 
from  its  .s;ish,  framed  in  a  plain 
l)lack  wooilfH  frame,  a  piece  of  dark 
velvet  bein;^  placed  at  its  back  to 
facilitate  n-ading.  and  the  signa- 
Lureof  Booth  entered  on  the  register 
on  .\ugU8t  1  was  cut  from  the  Ixxik 
and  attacliiMl  to  the  window-ghiss. 
The  photograph  on  theoppoaitepage 
was  made  from  the  original  pane, 
now  in  thi-  possession  of  the  War  De- 
partment, to  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the 
hotel,  Miss  Mary  McHenry,  some 
Lime  after  the  assassination  of  the 
President.  .Ml  of  the  circumstances 
in  conneition  with  the  glass  are 
certified  to  by  Miss  McHenrj'  and 
by  other  residents  of  Meadville. 
tins  same  time  David  E.  Herold  — the 


the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
thewould-l>e  assa.s.sins awaited  the  «hatedabo-  silly,  frivolous,  shallow-minded  llerold,  who 
litionist»  at  the  Baltimore  railway  sUition;  attempted  to  guide  Booth  in  his  flight  through 
but  that  he  did  so  is  due  only  to  the  cautious  Mar>'land  — was  a  drug  clerk  in  the  estal>- 
foresight  of  .Mian  Pinkerton,  who  made  all  lishment  of  Mr.  William  S.  Thompson.  Kif- 
the  arrangements  for  the  safe  conduct  of  his  ti'enth  street  and  Pennsylvania  .Avenue,  near 
charge,  and  stiiked  his  life  on  the  result;  cut-  the  White  House,  where  the  President  was 
tingtelegraj)hlines,ehart<'ringtrains,station-  in  the  habit  of  having  his  prescriptions  com- 
ing men  a liYiJ^^te  railroad  between  Philadel-  pounded.   Herold  was  an  ea.'^y  tool  in  liooth's 


phia  and 
attenain* 


to  watch  bridges, 

•iner  minute  details. 
/ 

i  n. 


and 


hands;  for,  although  a  man  in  years  and 
stature,  he  was  a  mere  boy  in  judgment  ami 
reason;  and  his  courage  appeared  only  as  a 
reflex  of  the  enthusiasm  of  lk)oth. 

Further  evidence  in  this  connection,  show- 
Thk  evidence  i«  relation  to  the  second  plot  ing  that  such  a  plot  did  exist,  is  given  by  Mrs. 
against  the  President,  in  the  summer  of  iSli  l,  Mary  Hudspeth.  While  this  lady  was  riding 
is  almost  entirely  circumsUmtial,  but  is  never-  with  her  young  daughter  in  one  of  the  street 
thele.ss  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  little  room  cars  in  New  York  city  during  the  month  of  No- 
for  doubt  as  to  its  existence.  vemlH?r,  ISG  l,  she  obsen'ed  two  men  opposite 
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her  engaged  in  low  hut  earnest 
conversation.  One  of  them  in 
particular  attracted  her  atten- 
tion for  the  rejuwn  that,  al- 
though dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
workingman.  he  had  the  smooth, 
white  hand  of  a  gentleman. 
Upon  further  observation  she 
discovered  that  the  beard  of 
this  man  was  false,  and  noticed 
also  that  the  skin  under  the 
beard  was  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  other  portions  of 
his  face,  which  were  apparently 
stained.  A  pistol  was  also  de- 
tected at  his  side. 

These  men  exchanged  letters 
in  the  car,  and  left  before  Mrs. 
Hudspeth.  After  their  depart- 
ure, her  daughter  found  an  en- 
velop conUiining  two  letters 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  be- 
neath the  seats  occupied  by  the 
men.  The  first  of  these  letters, 
although  in  a  disguised  hand, 
was  identified  by  an  expert 
chirographer  at  the  trial  of 
John  II.  Surratt  as  the  writing 
of  liooth;  and  at  the  same  trial 
Mrs.  Hudspeth  testified  that  the 
photograph  of  liooth  exhibited 
to  her  was,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  that  of  the  disguised 
man.  It  was  proved  also  that 
Ik)oth  was  in  New  York  on  the 
date  of  the  finding  of  the  jjapers. 

The  letter  was  as  follows: 

Dkak  Lkwis  :  Tlu'  tiiiH'  has  at 
last  rnnio  that  we  have  all  so 
wished  for,  aixl  upon  you  <'very- 
tliinfr  depends.  As  it  was  d«'rid«'d 
before  you  left,  w«'  were  to  cast 
lots.  Ac«ordin}fly  wo  did  so, 
and  vou  are  to  l»e  the  <  'Imrlf>tte  Corday  of 
the  nineteenth  ccntuiy,  Wlicti  you  rem<'niber 
till"  fearful  solemn  vow  that  was  taken  1»y  us, 
you  will  tVel  tlicrc  is  no  ilniwl»ack — .\l»e  must 
die,  and  now.  You  «'an  clioos*-  your  weapons. 
Tlio  <Mip,  the  knife,  the  bullet.  'J'he  cup  fnihil 
us  once,  and  nii^flit  ajfsiin.  .lolinson,  who  will 
(rive  this,  has  ht'en  like  an  enra^eil  demon  .since 
the  meetinp,  l>e«'ause  it  has  not  fallen  upon  him 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  monster.  He  says  the 
blood  of  his  frmy-haired  father  and  his  nolde 
brother  eall  upon  him  forrevenpe,  and  r«'ven};e 
he  will  have;  if  he  cannot  wreak  it  upon  the 
fount;iinhead,  he  will  upon  some  of  the  IiIoihI- 
tliirsty  Generals.  Butler  woidd  suit  him.  As 
oiw  plan>  were  all  concocted  ami  well  arranfred, 
we  se]»arate»l,  ami  as  I  am  writinir—  on  my  way 
to  Detroit  —  I  will  only  sjiy  that  all  rests  upon 
you.   Y«m  know  where  to  tinil  your  frien«ls. 


rnOU  TMt  ARCHIVIt  or  THC  WftN  MMNTHtNT. 

FACSIUILK  (RKDirCKt))  OK  THE  WRITINT.  ON  TilR  WINDOW-PANE  UP  THE 
MBADVUXK  KOTKU  AND  BiKITll'S  SIGNATURE  CUT  FROM 
THE  HOTEL  RFa:ISTKR. 


Your  disguises  are  so  perfe<-t  and  complete  that 
with<»ut  one  knew  your  face  n«»  police  tele- 
graphic dispat<-h  would  catch  you.  The  VjUg- 
lish  {;eiitleniaii  llarcourt  musi  not  act  rashly. 
R<'menjl»er  he  lias  ten  days.  Strike  for  your 
liiiiiie,  strike  for  your  country;  bide  your  time. 
Iiul  strike  sure.  (Jet  intro«luced,  con«rnifulate 
him.  listen  to  his  stories  not  many  more  will 
the  Itrute  tell  to  earthly  friends.  Do  anything 
but  fail,  and  nu»et  us  at  the  appointed  place 
within  the  fortnifrlit.  Inclos*'  this  note,  t<»irether 
with  »>ne  of  p<M>r  Leenea.  I  will  fjive  the  rea- 
sons for  this  when  we  meet.  Weliu'ii  by  John- 
son. I  wish  I  cojdd  tro  to  yi>u,  l>ut  duty  calls 
me  to  the  West  ;  you  will  jirobaMv  hear  fmm 
me  in  Wasliinirton,  Sanders  is  doiuff  ua  uo 
•rood  in  C'lmnla. 

Believe  nw.  your  l»n>ther  in  love. 

CUARLE.S  SeLBV. 
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JOHN  H,  SPRRATT  IN  THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE 
PAPAL  ZUUAVEti. 

This  letter  was  intended  for  Lewis  Payne, 
who  afterward  attempted  the  assassination  of 
Secretary  i^eward.  The  following,  from  his 
wife,  which  accompanied  it,  while  not  exactly 
relevant,  is  interesting.  It  served  to  prove, 
however,  that  the  above  letter  was  for  I'ayne, 
an  ardent  satellite  of  Booth,  possessed  of 
much  brute  courage  and  strength. 

St.  Louis,  October  23,  18fi4. 
Dearest  IIusb^vm)  :  WTjv  do  you  not  come 
lioiiie  i  You  Itjft  nio  for  ten  (lays  only,  and  now 
you  have  l>©eii  from  liomomore  than  two  weeks. 
In  that  lonj;  time,  only  sent  me  one  short  note 
— a  few  cold  words  —and  a  check  for  money, 
which  T  (lid  not  recjuire.  What  has  come  over 
you  1  Have  you  forpofteii  your  wife  and  child  ? 
liaby  calls  for  ])apa  until  njv  ln'art  aches.  We 
are  so  lonely  witliout  you.  t  have  written  y«»u 
a<jrain  and  a^iin,  and,  aa  a  hist  resource,  yes- 
ti-rday  wrote  to  Cliarlie,  bej^gin^  him  to  see 
you  and  tell  you  to  come  home.  1  am  so  ill,  not 
able  to  l«>ave  my  room  j  if  1  was,  I  would  tiO 
to  you  wherever  you  w«'re,  if  in  this  world. 
Mamma  sjiys  1  must  not  write  any  more,  as  I 
am  too  weak.  Lewis,  darlinfr,  do  not  sUiy  away 
any  loiiper  frou«  your  lieartliroken  wife 

Leenea. 


The  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  culminatiti- 
of  this  plot  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  nt^vt r 
will  be;  but  its  failure  is  in  all  likelihood  dutf 
to  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Herold,  wiio 
probably  weakened  when  the  time  arrived  for 
him  to  act. 

III. 

Booth  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  plot  to 
poison,  and  probably  the  originator,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  leader,  of  the  two  subsequent 
conspiracies— to  abduct  and  to  assassinate. 

At  this  time  John  Wilkes  Booth  wa? 
twenty-.seven  years  old,  a  man  of  striking 
presence,  handsome  face,  and  very  winning 
manners,  and  yet  withal  given  to  the  most 
violent  exce8.ses  of  every  description.  As  an 
actor  he  gave  promise  of  being  the  equal  if 
not  the  superior,  of  his  elder  brother,  and,  if 
his  o>\ii  statements  are  to  be  credited,  his  in- 
come from  his  profession  alone  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Up  to  thedat«? 
of  the  failure  of  the  plot  to  poison  he  had 
played  quite  regularly,  invariably  before  large 
audiences,  mth  whom  he  enjoyed  much  favor. 
He  appears  now  to  have  devoted  all  hi.^  ener- 
gies to  the  furtherance  of  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart— the  plots  against  the  l*residenL 
John  Wilkes  was  the  only  member  of  the 
liooth  family  who  espoused  the  Southern  cause. 

During  the  month  of  October,  18G4,  Booth 
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MRS.  MARY  E.  8URRATT. 

paid  a  visit  to  Prince  George  and  Charles 
counties,  Maryland,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  buying  lands  and  purchasing  a  riding- 
horse;  and,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  l^ueen,  a  prominent  resident  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter  county,  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  residents 
in  that  neighborhood  who  were  Southern  sym- 
pathizers, lie  felt  his  way  cautiously,  and 
when  he  deemed  it  safe  to  do  so,  the  abduc- 
tion plot  was  broached,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  proposed  plan  were  explained.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  undertaking  in  time  of 
war,  and  many  respectable  gentlemen.  South- 
em  Rymj)athizers,  in  these  two  counties 
pledged  themselves  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  scheme;  that  is,  to  see  that  the  ne- 
ce8s<iry  horses  were  furnished  for  the  relays 
—about  the  only  part  they  could  perform 
other  than  to  report  constantly  the  condition 
*of  the  roads  and  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

The  road  over  which  it  was  proposed  to 
conduct  the  distinguished  captive  was  known 
in  the  secret  service  of  the  Confederacy  as 
the  "underground  route »;  that  is,  a  route 
not  generally  known  between  Richmond  and 
Washington,  and  used  by  spies  and  contra- 
bandists in  the  employ  of  the  South.  It  ran  a 
roundabout  courst!  through  southern  Mary- 
land, across  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Tobacco  Croek,  or  Pope's  Creek,  and 
thence  to  Richmond,  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Port  Conway  and  Port  Royal.  It  was 
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the  only  overland  route,  in  fact,  that  could 
be  taken  to  Richmond,  as  all  communication 
north  from  that  city  was  cut  off  in  Virginia, 
and  even  it  was  guarded  with  more  or  less 
care  by  the  Federal  authorities,  so  that  travel 
thereby  was  attended  with  no  little  danger. 
Over  this  course,  too,  the  Confederate  mail 
passed  daily  on  its  way  to  Richmond  or  Mont- 
real ;  and  such  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
«  underground  mail  •»  service  was  maintained, 
that  a  man  might  be  engaged  in  it  during  the 
entire  war  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family. 

Booth  had  learned  of  this  route  proba- 
bly while  in  Canada,  and  also  that  John  H. 
Surratt  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
trips  over  it  between  Richmond  and  Montreal. 
The  underground  route  on  the  Maryland  side 
ended  at  Port  Tobacco  Creek,  and  it  was  at 
Port  Tobacco,  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  that 
Booth  met  George  A.  Atzerodt,  a  German- 
American  of  little  intelligence  and  less  mo- 
rality. Atzerodt  had  been,  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  war,  a  coach-painter,  but  was  now  en- 
gaged in  conveying  passengers  an<l  contra- 
band goods  to  the  Virginia  side,  a  less  labo- 
rious and  more  lucrative  occupation.  Booth's 
offers  of  gold  made  .\tzerodt  enthusiastic.  Ho 
constructed  a  boat  capable  of  carrying  the 
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the  same  night.  While  at  Dr.  Mudd's  house 
he  was  inquisitive  concerning  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  people,  inquired  aGout  the 
contraband  trade  that  existed  between  tbt 
North  and  the  South,  and  \\i8he<i  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  country  an«l  the  roads  bor- 
dering on  the  Potomac.  He  desired  Dr.  Mudd 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  Potomac,  which  the  latter 
declined  to  do,  knowing  nothing  about  BootL 
From  the  nature  of  liooth's  interrogatives. 
Dr.  Mudd  believed  him  to  be  a  Federal  i«iiy; 
and  John  H.  Surratt,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  when 
he  first  met  Booth. 

Booth  now  returned  to  Washington,  aod 
secured  the  cooperation  in  the  plot  to  abduct 
of  Michael  O'Laughlin  and  Samuel  Arnold, 
both  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  residents  of 
his  native  city,  Baltimore. 

On  December  28,  Dr.  Mudd  and  two  friends 
came  to  Washington  for  the  pur]>ose  of  meet- 
ing relatives  from  IJaltimore  who  were  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  the  doc- 
tor's family.  While  in  Washington,  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  Dr.  Mudd  met  Booth 
by  accident  at  the  National  Hotel,  and  the  lat- 
ter immediately  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew 
John  H.  Surratt,  and  if  he  would  introduce 
him.  At  first  the  doctor  declined,  having  mt-t 
Booth  on  only  one  occasion,  and  not  knowing 
either  his  sympathies  or  his  purposes:  bat 
Booth  persisted,  stating  that  it  would  require 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  that  he  had  the  ad- 
dress of  Surratt's  house,  which  was  but  a 
short  walk  from  the  hotel.  The  doctor  re- 
luctantly consented,  and  while  on  tb^  way 
to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  guided  by  Booth,  Sur- 
ratt and  I/ewis  J.  Weichmann  were  passed  on 
the  street.  This  was  the  first  meeting  between 
Booth  and  Surratt,  the  second  and  last  be- 
I.EWI8  PAYNE.  tween  Dr.  Mudd  and  Booth  until  the  arrival 

of  the  latter  at  the  doctor's  house  on  the 
entire  abduction  party,— estimated  nt  fif-  morning  after  the  assiissination,  nearly  four 
teen,— a  large,  flat-bottomed  bateau.  j)aintod  months  later. 

lead-color  in  order  that  it  might  the  more  During  the  fall  of  1S(>4  Herold  bad  been 
easily  escape  detection  in  its  passiige  acros.s  visiting  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  To- 
the  Potomac  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when  bacco,  undoubtedly  in  Booth's  employ,  study- 
the  attempt  was  to  l)e  made.  The  Potomac  at  ing  the  roads;  and  all  this  time,  too,  Payne, 
that  time  was  patrolle<l  by  Federal  gunboats,  who  was  in  close  touch  wth  Booth,  wan 
During  liooth's  second  visit  to  Charles  probably  regularly  employed  by  him  to  per- 
County,  in  November,  1801,  one  Sunday  while  form  such  functions,  in  connection  with  the 
at  church  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  plots,  as  might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Samuel  .\.  Mudd.  As  Booth  stated  in  the  doc-  chief  conspirator. 

tor's  pre.sence  that  he  desired  to  purchase  As  Surratt  was  the  only  one  living  perma- 
land,  and  the  doctor  remarked  that  his  own  nently  in  Washington,  his  mother's  house  nat- 
was  for  sale,  P>ooth  took  supper  at  Dr.  Mudd's  urally  l)ecame  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspir- 
that  evening  to  inspect  the  property.  He  ators;  and  it  was  here  they  repeatedly  met  as 
spent  only  two  or  three  hours  there,  and  left  a  body  and  individually,  according  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  I^wis  J.  Weichmann,  Surratt's  bed- 
fellow, the  most  important  government  wit- 
ness at  the  trial  of  the  assassin  conspirators. 
He  wove  the  thread  of  testimony  which  closed 
upon  Mrs.Surratt,  and  in  doing  so  escaped  the 
gallows  himself.  Mrs.  Surratt,  too,  who  owned 
the  tavern  at  Surratt«ville,  about  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Washington  on  the  «under- 
^ound  route,"  undoubtedly  lent  her  sanction 
to  the  plans  of  Booth,  or « Pet,»  as  she  called 
him.  In  her  house  also  Atzerodt  was  known 
as  «  Port  Tobacco,"  and  Payne  as  h  the  IJap- 
tist  minister  »  and  as  « Wood." 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1865,  word 
was  received  from  those  along  the  « under- 
ground route »  that  the  roads  and  the  time 
were  propitious  for  undertaking  the  abduction, 
and  that  the  horses  would  be  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  relays.  .Accordingly,  at  Mrs. 
Surratt's  Booth  assembled  his  assistants, 
John  H.  Surratt,  Payne,  Atzerodt,  Herold, 
O'liaughlin.  and  Arnold,  all  mounted  for  the 
kidnapping. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  left  the  house  and  made  for  the 
Seventh  Street  Road,  where  it  was  rei>orted 
that  the  President  would  pa.ss  that  evening 
on  his  way  to  the  Seventh  Street  Hospital. 

Mr.  Lincolnwould  frequently  ride  out  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home  on  the  Seventh  Street  Road, 
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entirely  unguarded,  or  if  in  a  carriage,  with 
only  a  driver,  much  against  the  protestations 
of  his  friends,  who  were  fearful  for  his  safety. 
The  coach  of  the  President  was  to  be  seized  in 
a  secluded  spot  on  the  road  near  the  city,  and 
Surratt  was  to  jump  on  the  box  (as  he  was 
more  familiar  with  the  roads)  and  to  make 
for  «T.  B.,"  a  collection  of  two  or  three  houses 
and  stores  on  the  «  underground  route,"  about 
twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  Washington, 
and  thence  to  the  Potomac.  The  carriage  was 
to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  city  limits  were 
passed.  Relays  of  fast  horses  were  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  boat  at  i*ort  Tobacco  was  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  river. 

.\s  the  distance  from  Wa.shington  to  Port 
Tobacco  Creek  was  about  forty  miles,  the  in- 
tention was  to  make  the  entire  trip  the  first 
night,  and  cro.ssing  the  river,  to  be  within  the 
lines  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  plan  was  not  so  ridiculously  ak^urd  as 
at  first  glance  it  appears.  It  wa.s  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  at  that  time  to  pass  the  pickets 
stationed  at  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  and  once 
in  the  country,  where  friends  were  willing, 
fresh  horses  ready,  and  Federal  soldiers  few, 
the  chances  of  reaching  the  Potomac  in  .Mafety 
were  not  unfavorable. 

The  plot  failed  because  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
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go  out  on  the  Seventh  Street  Koad  on  the 
sftamoon  expected.  Secretary  Ghaee-  going 

in  his  stead.  Booth  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  disappointed,  dis- 
guattid,  and  enraged.  Such  a  favorable  op- 
povtmntj  would  not  likely  occur  again,  and  the 
conspirators  disbanded.  Surrattwent  to  Rich- 
mond, Arnold  secured  a  position  at  Old  Point 
(near  Fort  Monroe),  and  O'Laughlin  returned 
to  Baltimore ;  bui  Tayne,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt 
still  hovered  about  their  leader  awaiting  fur- 
ther developments,  living  in  Washington  at 
hiaezpeofle. 

nr. 

Booth  now  determined  upon  the  assassina- 
tion. Tlie  Confederacy  was     losing  ground, 

and  its  collapse  daily  seemed  more  imminent. 
Something  must  bedone. and  that  quickly;  and 
liooth  considered  himself  the  Lord's  anointed 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  tyrant  whom  he 
deemed  responsible  for  the  war.  There  is  lit- 
tle evidence  to  prove  that  Booth  actually 
determined  upon  murdw  until  the  day  of  the 
aaaaaaination,  and  none  to  show  that  he  con- 
fided his  intention  to  any  one  until  that  day. 

While  in  Washington,  Booth  was  to  be 
found  about  Fbrd's  Theater,  in  the  rear  of 
wliich  his  horses  were  stabled  and  cared  for 
by  Edmund  Spangler,  the  ignorant  scene- 
shifter,  who  without  doubt  was  unjustly  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  (four  of  which  he  served)  for  his  sus- 
pected complicity  in  the  plot.  Part  of  the 
scanty  evidence  against  this  man  was  that 
witnesses  for  the  prosecn^n  testified  to  hav- 
ing seen  Spanpjler  talking  with  Booth  outside 
of  the  theater  during  the  hour  immediately 
preceding  the  assassination;  but  they  testified 
further  that  Spangler  wore  a  mustache.  The 
defendant  proved  that  he  did  not  wear  a 
mustache  that  night,  and  that  he  did  not 
leave  the  theater  during,'  iuv  performance. 
The  Ciovernment,  however,  was  not  satisfied, 
and  Spangler  was  convicted  of  aiding  Booth 
in  his  escape,  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment. It  is  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  that  the  man  who  was  in  conver- 
sation with  the  assassin  for  that  hour  makes 
his  identity  known— the  costumer  of  the 
theater,  who  states  that  for  three  days  after 
the  assassination  he  did  not  leave  his  house, 
fearing  that  ho  would  be  st'en  and  identi- 
fied, and  consequently  connected  with  the  as- 
sassination in  some  way,  so  intensely  bitter 
was  the  feeling  at  the  time  against  all  who 
happened  to  be  associated  with  Booth  that 
day,  no  nuitter  what  the  connection. 

On  the  morning  of  April  H  Booth  learned 
Vol.  £1.-118-114. 
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that  the  President  and  General  Grant,^  with 
thehr  wives,  were  to  be  at  the  theater  tliat 

night  to  witness  the  performance  of  Miss 
Laura  Keene's  company  in  « Our  American 
Cousin."*  This  was  his  chance. 

Whether  Surratt  was  in  the  city  on  that 
day  will  probaMy  never  be  positively  knovm. 
During  his  trial  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he 
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was  in  Elmira,  New  York,  doing  .special  senice 
for  the  Confederacy;  and  the  proof  which 
he  famished  was  sufficient  to  convince  eight 
out  of  the  twelve  jurors  that  he  was  not 
present  and  took  no  part  in  the  plot.  Surratt 
claims  to  have  first  learned  of  the  murder,  on 
the  morning  following  the  assassination,  from 
the  newspapers  while  in  Elmira.  and  on  the 
next  morning,  while  en  route  to  New  York 
city,  of  his  suspected  complicity  in  the  plot. 
He  fled  immediately  to  (Canada,  where  he 
remained  concealed  by  Catholic  priests  for 
nearly  five  months.  Leaving  Canada,  he  went 
to  England,  thence  to  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where,  under  the  name  of  Watson, 
he  enli-sted  in  the  Zouaves  of  the  I*oj)e.  While 
in  the  Papal  Zouaves  he  was  recognized  by 
a  Canadian  acquaintance,  who  betrayed  him. 
On  the  day  following  his  arrest,  while  un- 
der the  guard  of  six  men.  he  leaped  blindly 
from  a  rocky  precipice  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  alighting  by  chance  on  a  pro- 
jecthig  rode  thirty  feet  below,  chimbered 

'  General  Grant  was  suddenly  >  alle*!  away  from  the 
city  late  that  afternoon,  and  conuoquently  did  not  go 
with  the  Pnridmt,  aa  he  had  azpeeted. 
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quickly  down  the  abyss,  escaped,  reached 
Naples  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  sailed  to 
Alexandria  on  the  same  vessel  which  carried 
the  instructions  to  the  consul  there  that  led 
to  his  capture.  He  was  finally  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  and  tried  at  Washington  by 
a  civil  court.  The  trial  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  months,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
witnesses  appeared  on  the  stand.    The  jury 


disagreed,  as  above  stated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  prosecute  the  case  further. 

Before  the  performance,  Booth  provided 
against  interruption  while  in  the  President's 
box  by  preparing  a  large  wooden  bar  to  fit 
in  a  corner  of  the  wall  and  the  panel  of  the 
door,  in  which  a  small  peep-hole  was  bored 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  take  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  occupants  before 
entering.  During  the  day  he  was  frequently 
seen  about  the  theater,  laboring  under  sup- 
pressed excitement.  He  also  made  two  calls 
on  Mrs.  Sumitt,  and  had  interviews  with  her 
on  each  occasion. 

Shortly  after  his  first  visit  in  the  forenoon, 
Mrs.  Surratt  secured  a  horse  and  buggy,  and, 
with  Weichmann  as  driver,  set  out  for  Sur- 
rattsville,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  her  residence.  She  carried  with  her  a 
package  containing  a  field-glass,  the  property 
of  Booth,  which  was  deposited  with  the  tav- 
ern-keeper, John  M.  Lloyd.  Mrs.  Surratt  told 


Lloyd  to  «be  sure  and  have  those  shooting- 
irons  ready  for  some  gentlemen  •»  who  wouM 
call  there  that  night  (meaning  two  carbines 
left  at  the  house  three  or  four  weeks  pre- 
viously by  John  H.  Surratt),  and  instructed 
him  also  to  have  at  hand  the  field-glass  aod 
two  bottles  of  whisky  for  the  same  perscms. 
In  view  of  these  instructions,  Lloyd  took  thr 
guns  from  their  hiding-place   beneath  the 

boards  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  aod 
placed  them,  t<>- 
gether  ^^ith  the 
field-glass  and  the 
whisky,  on  his  bed. 
WTiile  on  her  way 
to  Surrattsville  a 
picket  of  cavalry- 
men was  pass«d: 
and  when  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt was  informed, 
in  reply  to  her  in- 
quiry, that  they 
were  not  on  guard 
that  night,  she  re- 
marked, •  I  am  glad 
of  that." 

The  city  of  Wash- 
ington lies  in  a 
large  basin,  the  old 
bed  of  a  greater 
Potomac  in  early 
geological  ages: 
and  Good  Hope 
Hill,  just  out«i<ie 
on  the  Maryland 
side,  is  over  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  capital's 
streets,  and  commands  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
city  at  its  foot.  On  reaching  the  top  of  this 
hill  while  returning  that  night,  the  tiny,  twin- 
kling lights  of  a  torchlight  procession,  on  its 
way  to  serenade  the  President,  could  be  seen. 
(The  city  was  then  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of 
Richmond.)  Mrs.  Surratt  remarked  to  Weich- 
mann, when  informed  what  the  procession 
w'as:  •<  All  this  joy  will  be  turned  to  sadness, 
and  this  proud  and  licentious  people  shall  be 
punished.*  .\fter  her  return  to  the  city  Booth 
had  the  second  interview  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  theater  was  densely  crowded  that 
night,  and  as  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Miss  Harris,  and  Major  Rathbone  entered  the 
building  on  their  way  to  the  upper  right-hand 
tier  of  boxes,  one  of  the  actors,  Mr.  Harry 
Hawke,  was  interpolating,  «  This  reminds  me 
of  a  story,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  says,»  and  wa.<*  pro- 
ceeding to  tell  the  stor}'.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  at  the  sight  of  the  President 
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interrupted  Mr.  Hawke  for  several  minutes, 
and  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated  the  actor 
was  forced  by  the  people  to  tell  his  « story » 
over  again. 

During  the  third  act  Booth  stealthily  en- 
tered the  President's  box,  and  after  silently 
barring  the  door  inside  with  the  large  wooden 
stick  provided  for  the  purpose,  advanced 
within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  rear, 
and  fired  the  fatal  shot.^  The  head  of  the 
President  fell  forward  on  his  breast,  and 
Booth,  emerging  from  the  smoke,  cried  dra- 
matically at  the  edge  of  the  box,  «Sic 
semper  tyrannis!y>  stabbed  Major  Rathbone, 
and  vaulted  the  railing.  The  spur  of  the  as- 
sassin catching  in  the  folds  of  the  American 
flag  forming  part  of  the  draperies  of  the  box, 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  stage  below,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  feet.  But  he  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  strutting  across  the 
stage  brandishing  his  bloody  knife,  shouted 
tragically,  nThe  South  is  avenged!"  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  scenes.  The  fall,  how- 
ever, had  splintered  horizontally  the  fibula  of 
his  right  leg. 

Two  men  from  the  audience  followed  him 
in  close  pursuit— Mr.  William  Withers,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Stewart,  a  lawyer.  The  former  came  so  close 
to  the  murderer  that  he  turned  and,  stabbingat 
Mr.  Withers,  cut  two  large  gashes  in  his  coat. 
Mr.  Stewart  pursued  liooth  through  the  flies 
and  into  the  alley  at  the  back  of  the  theater, 
where  Booth's  horse  stood  in  readiness,  held 
by  the  ignorant  boy « Peanuts,)*  whose  reward 
for  holding  the  horse  over  an  hour  was  a  blow 
and  a  kick  from  the  assassin  that  felled  him. 
Twice  Mr.  Stewart  reached  the  flank  of  the 
horse  and  grasped  for  its  bridle.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  quick  breathing  of  the  two 
men  in  the  dim  light  of  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  nervous  stamping  of  the  starting  horse, 
were  the  only  noises  that  broke  the  stillness 
in  the  alley.  But  the  angry  mutterings  of  the 
enraged  crowd,  which  burst  out  into  the  alley 
soon  after,  were  heard  by  Booth  before  he 
reached  the  street. 

After  passing  two  miles  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  horse  and  rider  reache<l 
the  Navy  Yard  bridge.  Booth  there  gave  his 
true  name,  and  stating  that  he  lived  near 
Beantown  in  Charles  County  and  had  been 
«  detained  in  the  city,»  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  picket. 

The  long  roll  was  beaten  all  over  the  city, 

and  every  avenue  of  escape  at  once  guarded; 

but  it  was  too  late,  as  the  assassins  had  reached 

*  For  a  detailed  acco.unt  of  the  tragedy,  see  The  CEN- 
TURY for  January,  1890.— Editor. 
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life  of  Mr.  Seward  was  saved  by  the  steel 
frame  supporting  his  fractured  jaw,  and  by 
the  further  fact  that  while  the  men  in  the 
room  were  trying  to  drag  the  fierce  murderer 
off  the  Secretary's  bed,  the  latter  rolled  out 
upon  the  floor  and  beneath  the  bedstead.  In 
the  mean  time  the  colored  servant  had  rushed 
to  the  door  and  shouted,  « Murder,  murder, 
murder! »  This  was  enough  for  Herold.  He 
left  Payne's  horse,  and  fled  down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  to  Fourteenth  street,  where  the 
stabler  from  whom  he  and  Booth  had  hired 
their  horses,  never  to  be  returned,  recognized 
and  pursued  him.   Herold  reached  Ford's 
Theater  a  few  minutes  after  Booth  had  fled, 
and  following  him  to  the  Navy  Yard  bridge, 
was  also  permitted  to  cross  by  the  sergeant 
on  duty  there.  But  when  the  owner  of  the 
horses  arrived  in  pursuit  of  Herold,  the  good 
man  at  the  bridge  refused  entrance  to  the 
only  honest  one  of  the  three. 

'The  Bennings  bridge  and  the  Navy  Yard 
bridge,  both  crossing  the  Eastern  Branch  (a 
and  crossed  the  bridge.  A  daily  paper,  com-  small  stream  forming  the  southeastern  limit 
menting  on  that  memorable  night,  said  the  of  the  city),  are  not  over  half  a  mile  apart, 
next  morning:  « Such  a  night  of  horror  has  and  the  streets  leading  to  each  could  easily 
seldom  darkened  any  community.*  be  mistaken  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  Payne  and  Herold  rode  Payne  fled  to  the  liennings  bridge  instead  of 
to  Secretary  Seward's  residence.  Payne  dis-  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  and  remained  in  hid- 
mounted,  leaving  Herold  to  hold  both  horses,  ing  for  three  days  and  nights  in  the  woods 
and  reaching  the  house,  stated  that  he  had  near  the  city. 

been  sent  by  the  doctor  to  administer  an  im-  On  the  night  of  Monday,  April  17,  Mrs. 
portant  prescription  to  the  Secretary,  who  Surratt  was  arrested.  While  the  oflRcers  were 


MAP  OP  THE  assassin's  FLIGHT. 


wa.s  then  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  broken 
arm  and  fractured  jaw,  the  result  of  a  run- 
away accident  about  ten  days  before.  Upon 


searching  her  house  Payne  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  search- 
ing party,  and  being  examined  as  to  his 


being  denied  admittance  by  the  colored  ser-  identity,  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  by 
vant,  Payne  pushed  him  aside  and  walked  Mrs.  Surratt  to  dig  a  gutter  for  her  in  the 
heavily  up  two  flights  of  stairs  toward  Secre-  back  yard  the  next  morning  (he  had  a  pick 
tary  Seward's  room.  The  noise  at- 
tracted Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward 
to  the  door;  and  after  a  few  words 
\\ith  the  assassin,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  the  Secretary  could  not 
be  seen,  Payne  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  heavy  pistol,  break- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cartridge-ex- 
tracting apparatus,  so  heav>'  was 
the  blow.  .Mr.  Seward  continued  to 
grapple  with  the  assassin  until  he 
fell  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he  did 
not  emerge  for  many  days.  Payne 
nished  into  the  sick-chaml)er.slash- 
ing  right  and  left  with  his  large 
knife;  and  after  stabbing  Colonel 
Augustus  H.  Seward  and  two  male 
nurses,  fell  upon  the  defenseless 
Secretary  in  bed,  and  inflicted 
three  stabs  upon  his  neck.  The 
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on  his  shoulder),  and  had  come  to  receive 
further  instructions  as  to  the  work:  this  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night!  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
summoned,  and  when  asked  if  she  knew  the 
man,  said  vehemently,  raising  her  hands  to 
heaven:  «  Before  God  I  do  not  know  this  man, 
and  did  not  engage  him  to  dig  a  gutter  for 
me.i»  Pajme  had  spent  the  night  at  Mrs.  Sur- 
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ratt's  on  one  or  two  occasions,  had  visited  the 
house  frequently,  and  she  knew  him  well.  At 
the  moment  of  this  statement  by  Mrs.  Surratt, 
Payne  stood  in  the  full  light  of  the  gas-jet. 
The  evidence,  both  circumstantial  and  direct, 
is  conclusive  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact. 

The  assassination  of  Vice-President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Stanton  was  not  attempted, 
owing  probably  to  failure  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  Atzerodt  and  O'Laughlin,  to  whom  they 
were  respectively  assigned. 

Herold  crossed  the  bridge  a  few  minutes 
after  Booth,  and  teamsters,  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  met  the  riders  separately  on 
Good  Hope  Hill,  and  were  asked  by  each  « if 
a  horseman  had  passed  ahead.* 

The  a8.sassins  reached  Surratt's  Tavern  to- 
gether about  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  and 
when  Herold  demanded  « those  things »  of 
Lloyd,  the  carbines,  field-glass,  and  whisky 
were  delivered.  Booth  declined  his  carbine 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  carry  it,  due  to 
his  broken  leg.  The  assassins  drank  nearly  a 
quart  of  whisky,  and  rode  on  toward  T.  B.  at 
a  rapid  pace.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

A  short  time  before  daybreak  the  fugitives 
met  a  negro,  and  on  asking  to  be  guided  to 
the  nearest  doctor,  were  informed  that  they 
had  passed  the  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd  half  a  mile  back.  Booth  and  Herold  re- 
traced their  way,  and  aroused  the  doctor, 
whom  Herold  informed  that  « while  riding 
rapidly  his  companion's  horse  had  fallen  on 
him  and  b'-oken  his  leg,»  and  that  he  was  in 


sore  need  of  medical  assistance.  This  state- 
ment was  supported  by  a  fresh  scar  on  the 
shoulder  of  Booth's  horse.  Booth,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  much,  dismounted  with 
the  aid  of  Herold  and  the  doctor,  and  after 
entering  the  house  the  broken  limb  was 
dressed  by  Dr.  Mudd  and  his  helpful  v^ife. 
The  hospitality  of  the  house  was  offered  to 
the  newcomers,  and  they  retired. 
The  fugitives  had  ridden  thirty  miles 
that  night. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Mudd  and  their 
household  assert  that  Booth  not  only 
did  not  make  himself  known,  but 
that  he  was  so  disguised  by  a  heavy, 
long  black  beard  that  he  was  not 
recognized.  The  assassin  gave  the 
name  of  Boyd,  an  alias  which  he  re- 
peatedly used  during  his  flight. 
He  remained  in  bed  in  his  room  until 
his  departure  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock. 

Herold  appeared  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  related  in  detail  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  companion's 
«  accident,"  stating  that  while  riding  rapidly 
his  horse  had  slipped  under  him;  and  further 
said  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Po- 
tomac, which  they  were  anxious  to  reach  that 
day.  He  inquired  as  to  the  roads,  and  partic- 
ularly requested  to  be  informed  of  the  way  to 
Parson  Wilmer's,  one  of  the  few  Union  men  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  breakfast  Dr.  Mudd 
took  Herold  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  in- 
dicated to  him  the  nearest  road  to  this  man's 
residence,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant by  a « short  cut »  through  Zekiah  Swamp, 
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BRYANTOWN. 

a  large  marsh  about  fifteen  miles  long,  which 
had  its  head  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  doctor's  house. 

The  doctor  visited  his  patient  after  break- 
fast to  render  him  such  medical  assistance  as 
was  in  his  power.  He  did  not  see  the  assassin 
afterward.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Herold 
borrowed  a  razor,  soap,  etc.,  and  Booth  re- 
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moved  his  mustache.  A  rude  crutch  was  also 
prepared  for  him  by  a  man  on  the  place. 

Booth's  breakfast  and  dinner  had  been  car- 
ried to  his  room  by  one  of  the  servants,  who 
reported  to  Mrs.  Mudd  that  he  had  touched 
neither.  Mrs.  Mudd  then  daintily  prepared 
a  sfilver  of  oranges,  cake,  and  wine  for  her 
guest,  and  carried  them  in  person  to  his 
room.  He  declined  these  also;  whereupon  he 
was  offered  some  whisky,  and  refused  it,  but 
asked  for  brandy,  which  Mrs.  Mudd  did  not 
have,  liooth  was  still  in  much  pain,  and  com- 
plained of  his  back,  which  he  informed  Mrs. 
Mudd  he  had  injured  in  the  fall  from  his  horse. 

Herold  appeared  again  at  dinner,  and  re- 
marked to  Dr.  Mudd  that  they  were  so  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  river  that  day  that  he  would 
make  the  effort  to  secure  a  conveyance  for 
his  friend.  As  Dr.  Mudd  was  going  after  the 
mail  to  Bryantbwn  that  afternoon,  a  distance 
of  about  three  an<l  a  half  mile.s,  he  said  that 
Herold  might  go  with  him,  and  he  would  try 
to  secure  a  buggy  from  his  father,  a  wealthy 
landowner  on  the  road  to  Bryantown,  half 
♦  a  mile  from  the  doctor's  house.  The  car- 
riage, however,  could  not  be  spared,  as  the 
next  day  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  family 
of  .Mr.  .Mudd,  senior,  needed  the  conveyance 
for  that  great  church  day.  Herold  continued 
with  the  doctor  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther,  and  then,  appearing  to  change  his 
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mind,  stated  that  he  would  go  l)ack  and  en- 
deavor to  get  his  companion  off  on  horseback. 
He  returned  to  the  house,  alone,  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  he  had  left,  and  informing  Mrs. 
Mudd  that  a  carriage  could  not  be  secured, 
stated  that  he  would  take  his  friend  to  his 
"lady  love's,  who  lives  a  short  di.stance.i*  Mrs. 
Mudd  endeavored  to  persuade  Herold  not  to 
remove  his  friend  while  in  his  present  con- 
dition. Herold,  however,  had  the  horses  sad- 
dled, and  l>etween  3  and  4  F',  M.  the  two  set 
out  in  the  direction  of  Zekiah  Swamp,  where 
the  tracks  of  their  horses,  discovereil  two  or 
three  days  after,  indicated  that  they  floun- 
dered about  for  some  time.  They  were  not 
seen  again  by  any  member  of  Dr.  Mudd's 
family. 

Dr.  Mudd  learned  at  Bryantown,  where  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  pursuit  had  in  the  mean 
time  arrived,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  also  the  supposed  name  of  the 
murderer,  which  was  then  given  as  «  Boose.»» 
At  that  time  it  was  not  known  that  Booth's 
leg  was  broken,  nor  that  his  companion  was 
Herold.  It  was  thought  that  his  companion 
was  .John  H.  Surratt.  Dr.  Mudd  did  not  con- 
nect his  visitors  in  any  way  with  the  horrible 
murder,  and  returning  home,  found  that  they 
had  left  two  hours  before.  The  next  <lay  at 

'  The.<e  photop'aphs,  and  those  on  pages  5K>6  and  907. 
were  made  by  permiiwion  of  the  Hon.  D^nie'  S.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  War. 
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church,  while  discussing  the  absorbing  topic, 
he  reported  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  (leorge  Mudd, 
a  Union  man,  that  two  men  had  been  at  his 
house  the  day  before,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  removed  his  mustache  while  there,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  looked  suspicious. 

On  the  Tuesday  follo\\ing  the  assassination 
a  searching  party  of  detectives  called  at  Dr. 
Mudd's  house,  and  were  informed,  in  answer 
to  fheir  inquiries,  that  two  men  had  been 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  Saturday; 
that  they  had  asked  to  be  directed  to  Par- 
son Wilmer's,  and  had  left,  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  Zekiah  Swamp. 

The  detectives  paid  a  second  and  a  third 
visit  to  the  Mudds,  and  on  the  second  visit 
asked  to  be  given  the  razor  with  which  the 
assassin  had  shaved  himself,  this  incident 
having  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  .Mudd  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  arrival.  At  the  same 
time  the  doctor  voluntarily  stated  that  the 
man  had  also  left  his  boot,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  room  of  the  conspirators  after- 
ward. The  boot— a  long  riding-boot  reach- 
ing to  the  hip,  commonly  worn  in  those  days 
—was  delivered  to  one  of  the  detectives, 
who,  turning  down  the  edge,  discovered 
the  initials  «J.  W.  B.»  The  circumstance 
was  immediately  seized  upon  as  suspicious, 
and  this  incident,  more  probably  than  any 
other,  led  to  Dr.  Mudd's  arrest  and  subse- 
quent confinement.  On  the  same  visit  a 
photograph  of  Booth  was  exhibited  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Mudd,  and  they  recognized  no  sim- 
ilarity iKjtween  their  visitor  of  three  days 
previous,  except  in  the  forehead,  which  they 
stated  resembled  that  of  the  man  who  had 
been  at  their  house.  Dr.  Mudd  further  de- 
scribed accurately  the  only  one  of  the  horses 
which  he  had  .seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  assassination,  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired, 
printed  circulars  were  being  posted  in  every 
direction  offering  $10,000  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  assassin,  and  within  a  week  the 
larger  offer  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
spread  throughout  the  Union. 

The  large  reward  offered  had  its  baneful  as 
well  as  its  good  effects.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Mudd  the  testimony  against  him 
was  colored,  as  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that 
he  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  He  was 
tried  by  the  military  commission  which  tried 
the  conspirators,  and  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life  in  the  Dry  Tortugas.  To  this 
pri.son  also  were  sentenced  Spangler,  .Arnold, 
and  O'l^ughlin.  During  the  fourth  year  of 
their  confinement  yellow  fever  broke  out 
in  the  prison.  0*l^ughlin  died  during  the 


plague,  and  as  the  resident  surgeon  also  fell 
a  victim.  Dr.  Mudd  was  called  upon  to  at- 
tend the  sick,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  in  their 
behalf  saved  the  lives  of  many.  After  the 
recovery  of  Spangler  and  Arnold,  the  doctor 
himself  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  his 
recovery  was  due  to  the  care  of  Spangler. 
There  was  a  bond  of  affinity  between  the  intel- 
ligent doctor  and  the  ignorant  scene-shifter 
—both  were  innocent  men.  Soon  after,  Dr. 
Mudd,  Spangler,  and  .Arnold  were  pardoned 
by  l^esident  .Johnson.  Dr.  Mudd  returned  to 
his  home  in  Maryland,  and  there,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  more,  poor  old  Spangler 
made  his  way.  The  affection  of  this  man  for  the 
doctor,  whom  he  had  never  met  before  their 
trial,  was  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  pathetic. 
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Spangler  died  there  in  1S79,  and  the  doctor 
in  1HX2;  and  each  left  a  sworn  statement 
treating  fully  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  imprisonment,  and  each  protested  his 
innocence  to  the  last. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  four  o'clock, 
Booth  and  Herold  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Captain  Samuel  Cox,  a  wealthy  Southern 
sympathizer  living  alx)ut  four  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Charles  County.  The  fugi- 
tives had  consumed  twelve  hours  in  traveling 
about  as  many  miles.  As  they  arrived  at  Cap- 
tain Cox's  with  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  did 
not  get  them  at  Dr.  Mudd's,  the  presump- 
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could  for  them  later  in  the  day.  Captain  Coi 
did  not  leave  the  piazza,  and  neither  Booth 
nor  Herold  entered  the  house,  although  tlte 
negro  Swan  testified  that  they  entered,  and 
that  he  saw  them  «  drinking  champagne  at 
the  table."*  The  entire  conversation  was 
heard  by  Captain  Cox's  son  and  a  lady  of 
the  household,  both  of  whom  were  at  the 
window  over  the  entrance  to  the  house,  and 
could  easily  see  what  took  place  in  tb* 
strong  light  of  the  full  moon  then  shining, 
and  they  testified  that  neither  of  then 
entered  the  house.  A  negress  on  the  prem- 
ises swore  to  the  same  effect. 

Later  in  the  morning  Captain  Cox  vLBit*<j 
Booth  and  Herold,  and  guided  them  through 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  pines  to  a  spot  two 
miles  south  of  his  house  and  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  present  railway  station  of 
Cox's  (Bel  Alton),  not  then  in  existence. 

Although  that  section  of  the  country  wai 
then  overrun  by  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
one  fourth  as  many  detectives,  the  (iovero- 
ment  never  knew  what  became  of  Booth  and 
Herold  from  early  Sunday  morning  to  the 
next  Sunday,  a  period  of  eight  days,  until  the 
publication  of  Mr.  George  Alfred  Towns- 
tion  is  warranted  that  they  stopped  at  some  end's  article  in  April,  1884,  which  treats  in  a 
house  on  the  way— where  has  never  yet  been  very  interesting  manner  of  this  portion  of  the 
made  known.  Oswald  Swan,  a  negro,  guided  flight.' 

them  from  a  few  miles  east  of  Bryantown,  The  spot  to  which  Captain  Cox  led  the 
where  he  met  them,  to  the  residence  of  Cap-  sassina  was  an  old  tobacco-bed  covered  witk 
tain  Cox,  whom  Herold  probably  knew  by  broom-sedge  in  a  dense  thicket  of  young 
reputation  while  spending  the  summer  of  pines,  which  was  not  near  any  roadway. 
1864  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Tobacco,  about  Thomas  A.  Jones,  a  foster-brother  of  Captain 
seven  miles  from  ('ox's  house,  Rich  Hill.  C^x.andwho  had  been  hisoverseer,  lived  with- 
Herold  approached  the  piazzji  and  aroused  in  half  a  mile  of  the  Potomac,  on  a  place  called 
Captain  Cox,  Booth  remaining  on  his  horse  at  «  Huckleberry  » ;  and  as  he  had  been  reg^ularly 
the  gate.  As  Herold  refused  to  make  their  engaged  in  convejing  spies  and  blockade-mn- 
names  known.  Captain  (3ox  declined  to  enter-  ners  surreptitiously  across  the  Potomac,  Cox 
tain  them,  whereupon  Booth  dismounted  from  sent  for  him  and  placed  Booth  and  Herold  in 
his  horse  and  hobbled  to  the  porch.  After  a  his  charge.  Jones  daily  brought  food  covered 
brief  conversation  with  Captain  Cox,  the  lat-  with  corn  in  a  basket  to  the  fugitives,  and 
ter  said  in  a  loud  voice,  « I  cannot  entertain  called  lustily  to  his  hogs  as  he  paid  his  visit 
you,  gentlemen  whom  I  know  nothing  about,»  Each  day  he  found  Booth  suffering  much  from 
and  Swan  was  dismissed.  Booth  then  made  his  leg,  and  usually  on  the  ground  rolled  in 
himself  known,  exhibiting  the  initials  in  India  his  blanket.  He  was  eager  for  the  papers  giv- 
ink  on  his  arm.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ing  an  account  of  the  murder,  and  seemed  to 
mercy  of  Captain  (3ox,  and  appealed  to  him  be  much  distressed  that  his  foul  deed  met 
tragically  in  the  name  of  his  mother  not  to  with  little  approbation  in  the  South.  Jones 
betray  him;  stated  that  he  was  sick  \\ith  a  watched  his  opportunity  to  take  his  danger- 
broken  limb,  and  that  what  he  had  done  he  ous  charge  to  the  river,  about  two  and  a  half 
thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  miles  distant;  and  nearly  a  week — a  gloomy. 
South;  and  said  that  all  that  he  asked  of  the  cloudy  week  of  chilly  mist— passed  before 
captain  was  that  he  assist  him  in  crossing  the  the  favorable  opportunity  came, 
river.  Captain  Cox  in  a  general  way  then  di-  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  Booth 
rected  Booth  and  Herold  to  hide  in  a  thicket  reached  the  pines,  it  was  decided  to  dispoee 
of  pines  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  i  ,  How  Wilkes  Booth  Grossed  the  Potomac,"  in  Thi 
house,  and  said  that  he  would  do  what  he  Century  for  April,  1884.— Editor. 
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of  their  horses,  which  had  become  restless 
from  lack  of  food  and  proper  stahlinpf,  as  it 
was  feared  that  their  neighing  would  betray 
them.  Accordingly,  HenNld  and  Fhuddin  A. 
Roby,  Captain  Cox's  overseer  at  that  time, 
led  the  horses  about  two  milflB  diatant  into  Ze- 
kiah  Swamp,  where  it  makes  a  junction  with 
Clarke's  Run,  and  here  they  were  shot.  As 
the  place  was  bn«x^A-.  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
horses  disappeared  from  view  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  and  were  never  seen  aftennard. 

The  carcasses  of  these  animals,  however, 
came  near  betraying  Captain  Cox.  A  large 


troop  of  colored  cayahTmen  came  to  Ms  reei> 

dence  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  assassins  after 
they  left  Rich  liill.  Captain  Cox  showed  them 
the  general  direction  of  their  course  early 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  toward  Zekiah 
Swamp.  The  troopers  started  for  the  swamp, 
and  Oaptein  Ci»c  and  bis  mn  retired  to  a  knoll 
abont  one  foooth  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his 
house,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  entrance  to  the  swamp  in  the  valley  below. 
They  oonld  easily  see  the  buzzards  hovering 
over  the  spot  whore  the  horses  had  l)oon  killed 
afevdays  before,  their  bodies  not  having  yet 
sunk  in  the  bog.  Captain  Cox  and  his  son 
anxiously  watched  the  cavairynen  approach 
the  swamp.  Would  they  or  would  they  not 
enter  below  the  dead  horses?  Captain  Cox 
nervonaly  qnestioned.  «  My  son,*  said  he,  « if 
those  men  enter  below  the  spot  where  the 
bodies  of  the  horses  are,  I  shall  hang  for  it.i* 

The  colored  cavalry  entered  but  a  short 
distance  above  where  the  horses  lay,  and  de- 
ploying at  intervnls  of  fifty  feet,  beat  the 
swamp  from  Captain  Cox's  to  Dr.  Mudd's, 
nearly  fifteen  miles. 

The  night  of  Friday.  April  21. dosed 
in  dark,  dreary,  and  drizzly,  and  Jones  thought 


the  weather  and  conditions  favwaUe  to  lead 

Booth  to  the  river.  The  assassin  was  lifted 
on  Jones's  horse,  and  the  perilous  and  tedious 
jonmeyof  over  two  mileswas  begun.  On  their 
way  to  the  river  Jones  stopped  at  his  home 
to  get  supper  and  to  bring  some  food  out  to 
Booth  and  Herold.  It  was  then  that  Booth, 
standing  under  an  old  pear-tree  not  over 
seventy-five  yards  from  the  house,  pleadingly 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  « iust  to  get  a 
hot  cup  of  coffee^»  wUeh  eansed  great  idarm 
to  Jones.  On  reaching  the  river,  Jones  found 
his  boat  waiting  for  him.  It  had  been  left  in 
a  secluded  spot  by  his  faithful  negro  and  for- 
mer slave,  Henry  Woodland. 

Herold  took  the  oars  and  Booth  was  placed 
in  the  stern.  Jones  laid  down  the  course  they 
dionld  take  in  <ffder  to  reach  Upper  Hachodoo 
Creek  on  the  Virginia  side,  where  they  were 
to  seek  Mrs.  E.  R.  Quesenberr}''s  house,  the 
first  on  the  «  underground  route »  across  the 
river.  Booth  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small 
compass,  and  lighting  the  stump  of  a  candle 
provided  by  Jones,  the  boat  was  pushed  out 
into  the  darkness. 

Captain  Cox  and  Jones  were  both  afterward 
arrested  on  suspicion,  and  were  confined  in  the 
old  Capitol  prison  at  Washington  for  nearly 
two  months.  The  government  detectives 
learned  that  Henry  Woodland  had  taken  the 
boat  which  conveyed  Booth  and  lierold  across 
the  riwt  to  the  i^ot  from  which  they  left  the 
Maryland  shore;  but  he  swore  so  positively 
that  the  boat  had  been  sunk  there,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  show  the  detectives  the 
« exact  spot.w  that  he  was  believed.  Henry 
Woodhmd  is  still  living,  and  although  he  ad- 
mits that  he  perjured  himself,  he  states  that 
in  doing  so  he  saved  the  life  of  his  master  and 
his  master's  best  friend.  Captain  Cex. 

The  intense  darkness,  Herold's  inexperi- 
ence as  an  oarsman,  and  a  heavy  flood-tide 
that  night,  all  assisted  to  carry  the  assassins 
far  out  of  their  course.  The  light  of  morning 
found  them  ten  miles  north  of  Machodoc 
Oeek,  and  still  on  the  Maryland  side.  Booth 
told  Mrs.  Quesenberry  on  Sunday  morning 
that  twice  that  night  they  were  within  an 
oar's  length  of  the  Federal  gunboats  then 
patrolling  the  rivM',  and  that  the  voices  of 
those  on  board  were  distinctly  heard. 

The  fugitives  landed  near  Nai^emoy  Stores, 
in  the  cove  of  that  name.  During  the  day 
(Saturday)  Herold  called  at  the  residence  of 
Colonel  John  J.  Hughes,  and  asked  for  food, 
which  was  given.  Moreover,  he  informed  Colo- 
nel Hughes  who  he  was,  and  stated  what  Booth 
had  done,  which  he  did  on  three  subsequent 
occasions  when  the  latter  was  not  in  hearing. 
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BBUC8  IN  THB  flBCSCT  ABCHIVn  OP  TRB  WAB  DE?^. 

L  Thr  nttif  (trrrliuTPr  tunl  It*  Ihr  nMMln :  2.  Tbr  fatal  biillH ;  X  The 
dagirr  with  wlilrb  be  mnmArA  }li^i>r  Kalhbunr.  Tlik  kiilfr  ban-  tlie  tn- 
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&  VM«itl(*l«r«(lie«lb^4l«yi  MidpkiitapiVlii  AxnidtBli 

While  hiding  in  the  marshea  of  Nanjemoy 
Cove,  Booth  prol>a]>!y  WTote  the  diary  found 
upon  biB  person  when  shot,  whichf  in  addition 
to  beinf  full  of  interest,  is  Ml  of  errors: 

Agril  lif  Friday  the  Teles. — Until  to-day 
natttangmawae^ti/ilif  of  sacrificiDg  to  our 
conntn,*'s  wrongs.  For  six  months  wo  hiul 
worked  W>  capture.  But,  oui-  cause.'  being  id- 
mo8t  lost,  something  decisive  and  great  must 
be  done.  But  its  failure  was  owing  to  others, 
who  did  not  strike  for  their  oonntry  with  a 
heart.  I  struck  lK»hlly,  and  jn>f  llir  ]>;ipers 
say.  T  walked  with  a  lixm  step  tlirough  a 
thoxisaiul  of  his  tiiends,  was  stopped,  but 
pushed  on.  A  Coknu  l  was  at  his  side.  I 
shouted  sic  semi>er  hfforf  I  dred.  In  jutupiiij; 
linike  my  leg.  I  ])a>sfd  all  his  pickets,  rode 
00  miles' that  uigkt  w  ith  the  bone  ot  my  leg 
tearing  the  flesh  at  every  jnmp*  ^  ean  never 
rt'jK'iit  i(.  Though  wf  hnto>l  to  kill,  our  conn- 
try  uwed  all  her  trtmbles  lo  hiiu,  and  Uod 
simply  made  me  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  country  is  not  what  it  was.  This 
forced  Union  is  not  what  I  have  loved.  I  care 


not  what  becomes  of  me.  I  have  no  <h.(>irf  to 
outlive  my  country.  This  niphi  (befow*  the 
deed)  I  wrote  a  long  article  and  li  ft  it  fm"  one 
of  tlio  editors  of  the  "  National  IntelH^enVi  r." 
in  which  I  fully  set  forth  our  reason.s  for  our 
procee<linfrs.  IIp  or  the  South. 

Friday,  21.— After  being  hunted  like  a  dog 
through  swamps,  woods,  and  last  night  being 
chased  by  gunboats  till  I  was  forced  to  retuni. 
wet,  cold  and  starving,  with  every  man's  hand 
against  me,  I  am  here  in  despair.  And  why  t 
For  doing  what  Bmtus  was  honored  for — wHat 
made  TeU  a  hero.  And  yet  I,  for  strilring  down 
a  greater  tyrant  tl  an  they  cvt-rknew,  am  looked 
upon  as  a  common  cutthroat.  My  action  was 
purer  than  either  of  theirs.  One  hoped  to  be 
great  himself ;  the  other  had  not  only  his  ooun  - 
try,  but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge.  1  hoped  for 
no  gain;  I  knew  no  i)rivato  wrong.  I  struck 
for  my  oountiy,  and  that  alone.  A  coontiy 
gromia  beneatn  thw  tynmny^  and  prayed  for 
this  end  ;  and  yet  '  <  '  >M  im  t  leeoUfhand  they 
extend  to  me !  (iod  cannot  pardon  me  if  1  have 
done  wrong.  Yet  I  cannot  see  any  wrong  ex- 
cept in  servine  a  degenerate  people.  The  little 
—  the  very  little  I  left  behind  to  clear  my  name, 
the  Gov'nit  will  not  allow  to  be  printed.  So 
ends  all.  For  my  countryl  have  given  up  all 
that  makes  life  sweet  and  H<dy ,  brought  misery 
npon  my  family,  and  am  sure  there  is  no  pardon 
in  tlu"  Heaven  for  me  since  man  condemns  me 
Si).  I  have  only  hmt  il  of  what  has  been  done 
(except  what  I  did  myself),  and  it  fills  me  with 
horror.  God !  try  ana  forgive  me  and  bless  my 
mother.  To-niglit  1  will  once  more  try  the 
river  with  the  intent  to  cross,  although  1  have 
a  gi-t'atrr  desire  and  almost*  nund  to  return 
to  Wasiiirigton,  and  in  a  measure  clear  my 
name,  which  I  fin  l  I  ean  do.  I  do  not  repent 
the  blow  I  strm  k.  I  may  tict'ore  my  God.  Imt 
not  to  men.  1  think  1  have  done  weU|  though 
T  am  abandoned  with  Ae  emrse  of  Gkm  npon 
nie.  when,  if  the  world  knew  my  heart,  thnt 
one  blow  wo\dd  have  made  me  greaL  though  I 
did  desire  no  gn  atnes-s.  To>ni|^  1  ^ry  to  eB> 
eape  these  blood  hounds  once  more.  Who. 
who  can  read  his  fatet  God's  will  be  done.  T 
have  too  gn  at  a,  soul  to  dio  like  a  (-riminal. 

0  mav  he,  may  he  spare  uu-  tliat.  and  let  me  die 
bravely!  I  bless  the  entire  w(nld.  Have  never 
hated  or  wrontred  anyouv.  T'.i;:  I. .si  was  not 
a  wrong  uules**  (iod  deems  it  m.  And  it 's  with 
him  to  diimn  or  ble«s  me.  And  for  this  brave 
boy  with  me,  who  often  prays  (yes,  before  and 
sinoe)  with  a  tme  and  sinoere  heart,  was  it 
crime  in  him  ?  If  so.  why  can  he  pi"»y  the  samef 

1  do  not  wish  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  but  « I 
mnst  fight  the  course.*  *T  la  all  tint  *s  left  me.i 

Sometime  during  Saturday  they  were  dis- 
covered by  a  nepfro.  who  reported  irliat  he 
had  seen  to  one  of  the  detectives  of  Colonel 
P-aker.  who  was  in  charjje  of  the  Federal 
secret  service.  The  negro's  testimony  was 
regarded  as  so  important  that  he  was  taken 

'  Proof  corrected  by  compsriMm  wUh  the  originaL 
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immediately  to  Washington  to  appear  before 
Colonel  Baker  in  person,  who,  after  examin- 
ing him  closely,  became  satisfied  that  he  had 
seen  the  fugitives,  and  despatched  the  body 
of  cavalry  to  Virginia  which  ultimately  over- 
took the  assassins. 

Saturday  night  I^oth  and  Herold  again 
attemjjted  to  reach  Machodoc  Creek,  but  the 
light  of  morning  came  upon  them  before  they 
could  do  so,  and  they  were  forced  to  enter 
Gambo  Creek,  a  small  inlet  on  Machodoc 
Point,  about  one  mile  from  Mrs.  Quesen- 
berry'.s,  up  Machodoc  Creek. 

Eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  Herold  ap- 
peared at  the  house  of  Mrs.  (juesenberry, 
stated  that  he  had  been  directed  to  call  upon 
her  for  as.sistance  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jones, 
and  informed  her  that  « the  man  who  killed 


Abe  Lincoln  is  within  a  mile  of  the  house.* 
Mrs.  Quesenberry  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harbin,  a 
guest  at  her  house  at  the  time,  accompanied 
Herold  to  the  hiding-place  of  Booth,  in  a 
secluded  spot  up  (iambo  Creek,  where  they 
found  him  stretched  on  the  ground,  suffering 
much  from  his  leg.  liooth  talked  little,  but 
stated  that  he  thought  the  worst  of  his  trip 
was  over,  and  that  while  his  journey  thus  far 
had  been  attended  with  much  danger,  he  an- 
ticipated little  difficulty  over  the  remainder 
of  the  course,  ad  he  soon  expected  to  be  among 
friends.  He  desired  Mrs.  Quesenberry  to  se- 
cure a  conveyance  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  the  residence  of  the  nearest  physician. 
Dr.  Richard  Stuart,  about  eight  miles  distant. 

Mrs.  Quesenberry  sent  dinner  to  Booth  and 
Herold,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  made  ar- 
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rangements  with  a  neip;hlK>r,  Mr.  William 
Bryan,  to  take  them  to  the  doctor's.  She 
also  prepared  a  luncheon  for  the  party  while 
en  route  to  Dr.  Stuart's  country  home,  «  Cley- 
dyle.»  In  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Quesenberry's 
kindness.  Booth  pre.nented  her  with  the  boat 
which  he  had  bought  from  Jones.  The  boat 
was  removed  to  her  house,  and  about  ten  days 
later,  when  her  premi.ses  were  searched,  it 
was  taken  to  Washington;  it  has  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  (^uesenberry  was  arrested  and 


•  CLEYDYLE,!  THE  SCMMEB  HOME  OP  DR.  STUART. 

confined  at  Washington;  but  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  her,  she  was  finally  re- 
leased. 

During  the  day  Booth  was  a-ssisted  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Brjan,  and  remained  on  one  of 
the  beds  there  until  the  horses  for  the  party 
arrived. 

Sunday  afternoon,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  Booth,  Herold,  and  Mr.  Bryan  arrived 
at  the  summer  home  of  Dr.  Stuart,  the  en- 
tire party  much  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicants. Bryan  brought  the  men  up  to  the 
house  and  left  them  without  further  delay. 
Dr.  Stuart  informed  the  men  that  they  could 
not  be  accommodated  that  night,  as  the 
house  was  full  of  guestvs;  and  that  as  the 
murderer  of  I're^sident  Lincoln  was  still  at 
large,  he  could  not  afford  to  shelter  any  one 
whom  he  did  not  know.  He.  however,  offered 
the  fugitives  8upp<'r,  which  was  ..served  in 
the  dining-room  by  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
Herold  said,  •<  Doctor,  we  have  a  secret  to  tell 
you.»  The  doctor  turned  on  him  .sternly,  and 
replied,  «  Young  man,  if  you  have  any  .se- 
crets, keep  them.  I  do  not  want  to  know  your 
secret,  and  if  you  are  going  South  you  had 
better  go  immediately. » 


Dr.  Stuart's  and  Mrs.  Quesenberry's  were 
both  regular  stopping-places  on  the  « under- 
ground road » ;  and  while  the  house  of  the 
former  was  somewhat  off  the  direct  road  to 
Port  Conway,  the  ferry  acros.s  the  liappa- 
hannock,  his  unbounded  hospitality  and  his 
sjTnpathy  for  the  Southern  cause  made  it  a 
rendezvous  for  those  engaged  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  His  hospitality 
and  frankness  had  twice  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  confined,  on  one  occasion  in 
Washington,  and  later  in  a  prison-ship  near 
his  residence  on  the  I'otomac.  W'hen  liooth 
and  Herold  reached  his  house  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  second  imprisonment,  and  was 
little  inclined  to  run  the  risk  again  of  enter- 
taining any  one  whom  he  did  not  know  well. 
Moreover,  he  was  much  displeased  to  find  on 
his  premises  two  unknown  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  who.se  actions  were  sus- 
picious, while  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
at  large. 

A  free-born  negro  named  William  Lucas, 
living  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
doctor's  house,  and  on  the  latter's  premises, 
was  regularly  engaged  in  conveying  guests 
at  Dr.  Stuart's  to  the  Rappahannock  River, 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  it  was 
to  this  man's  house  that  Booth  and  Herold 
were  directed  to  go  that  evening. 

Booth  was  keenly  stung  by  the  treatment 
he  received  at  Dr.  Stuart's,  and  that  even- 
ing, when  he  arrive^  at  the  house  of  Lucas, 
whom  he  frightened  much  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  killed  « that  damned  old 
tyrant,  Abe  Lincoln,*  the  negro  implored 
Booth  and  Herold  not  to  stay  at  his  house; 
but  the  assa-ssin  was  inexorable,  and  forced 
the  negro  to  secure  more  whisky  for  him. 
Herold  and  Booth  spent  the  night  at  Lucas's 
in  a  drunken  debauch. 

The  next  morning  (Monday),  before  start- 
ing for  the  Rappahannock,  Booth  sent  to  Dr. 
Stuart  the  follo\ving  letter  by  one  of  Lucas's 
children: 

Mv  DKA — [pieot*  torn  out]  forifive  me,  but  I 
have  Koino  little  pride.  I  eniinot  blame  you  for 
your  want  of  hos])itality.  You  know  your  own 
aflfairs.  I  was  siek,  tired,  with  a  broken  Wmh, 
and  in  need  of  iiie«lical  advice.  I  would  not 
hjive  turned  a  dojr  from  my  do«>r  in  .^ueli  a 
pliglit.  However,  you  were  kind  enoujjb  to  (five 
us  sonietliin!,'  ♦<>  «'ftt,  for  which  I  not  only  thank 
you.  bnt  on  account  <»f  the  rebuke  and  manner 
in  which  to  (iiioce  torn  out].  It  is  not  tlie  sub- 
stance but  the  way  in  which  kiudue^w  is  ex- 
tended that  makes  one  happy  in  the  accep- 
tance tliereof.  The  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Be  kind  enough 
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to  Moept  the  enekMod  $5  (althoni^h  hard  to 
spire)  nv  what  I  liave  roeM. 
Moat  nflpectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

[No  ngnftture.] 

Dr.  Stuart  was  afterward  again  arrested, 

and  was  confined  {(at  a  short  period  in  fhe 

old  Capitol  prison. 
On  the  way  to  the  river  Booth  and  Herold 


DMAMN  BV  HA^''y  TttH  fHOW  A  HCCtNT  PHOTO 

KKONT  VIKW  liF  THE  GARRETT  FABM-IIOlTgE. 

stopped  that  noon  at  Office  Hall,  the  home 
of  Mr.  William  McDaniell,  where  they  took 
dinner;  and  about  three  o'clock  that  utbest' 
noon  the}'  reached  Port  Conway,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  feny 
acroBstheRappahannock.  Lucas  left 
his  tronbleBome  gnesis  at  the  ferry, 
and  returned  homo  without  delay. 

Herold  iiLTc  approached  a  fisher- 
man named  William  RoUina,  awl 
asked  him  to  take  them  across. 
Rollins  stated  that  he  would  ferry 
them  over  in  two  or  three  hours,  hfot 
could  not  row  them  across  then,  as 
he  wanted  to  set  his  {jiH-nete;  he- 
sides,  as  the  f errj'-boat  was  aground, 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  hi^^uer 
tide  before  it  could  l»c  floated. 

In  the  mean  time  three  Confed- 
erate soldiOTB,  retaming  home  from 
the  war,  rode  up;  and  after  introduc- 
ing himself,  Herold,  pointing  toward 
Booth,  who  was  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  door-step  of  a  deserted  house, 
despondently  nursing  his  chin,  said,  «There 's 
the  man  who  killed  Abe  Lincoln!  m  The  party 
consisted  of  William  Jett,  a  young  man  of 
about  nineteen  or  twfiiiy.  Lieutenant  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Major  Kuggles.'  Jett  offered  to 

*  For  the  narrative  of  Major  Rugglw  and  that  of 
Oiptain  Doherty,  who  led  the  pursuing  cavalry,  see  The 
CnmniT  for  JamiHy,  1890.— Bnnoa. 


assist  Booth,  and  forced  the  ferryman  to 

take  them  all  across  the  river  immediately. 
On  reaching  Port  Royal,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  Bool3i  mounted  behind  Jett,  and 
Herold  behind  Ruggles. 

Three  miles  farther,  on  the  road  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Jett  and  Booth  rode  up  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Garrett,  whose  house  was 
situated  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  off  the 
road,— Bainbridge,  Ruggles,  and  Herold  be- 
ing left  at  the  gate.  Booth  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Garrett  by  Jett.  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of 
his,  as  «  James  William  Boyd.»  The  good  far- 
mer was  asked  to  take  care  of  Jett's  friend, 
who  was  described  as  having  been  wounded 
in  the  Confederate  cause,  until  Wednesday 
morning,  when  Jett  would  return  for  him. 

Jett^  Bainbridge,  Ruggles,  and  H«rold  rode 
five  miles  farther  on  toward  Bowlinfj  Hreen, 
and  all,  except  Jett,  spent  that  night  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  next  day  (Tuesday)  at 
Mrs.  Clarlce^s,  a  short  distance  from  a  famous 
old  tavern  called  the  Old  Trap,  where  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood  sometimes  assem- 
bled to  see  cock-fights,  dog-fights,  and  other 
less  innocent  amu.sements.  Jett  proceeded  on 
alone  to  Bowling  Green,  and  stopped  at  the 
Goldman  House,  then  kept  by  ^ir.  Goldman, 
the  father  of  hto  sweetheart 


SDt  vmw  or  tbb  oabbut  viMM-mamB. 

Booth  dept  Monday  night  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's, in  a  room  with  his  two  sons  Jack  and 
Willie,  young  men  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  war.  Tuesday  was  spent  In  lounging  about 
the  lawn  playing  with  the  childriHl  on  the 
place,  where  he  made  him.self  very  agreeable. 
The  news  of  the  assassination  had  not  yet 
reached  this  section  of  the  oonntiy»aa11iere 
were  no  telegraph  Iums  in  the  ne^boihood 
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and  no  mail  service  at  that  time,  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Garrett's  family  knew  nothing  of 
tiie  murder. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Booth 
asked  little  Rob  Garrett,  then  a  boy  of  ten, 
to  take  down  a  large  map  of  the  United  States 
that  hunjj  on  the  wall  in  his  father's  house. 
The  map  was  spread  upon  the  lloor,  and  Booth 
and  little  Garrett  then  knelt  upon  it,  and  the 
assassin  traced  with  a  pencil  several  routes, 
all  leading'  to  Mexico.  One  was  to  Norfolk, 
theuce  by  water  to  iSavannah;  another  touched 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  He  studied 
the  map  for  a  long  time,  and  made  some  notes 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  must  have  de- 
stroyed subsequently,  as  it  was  not  found 
upon  his  person.  Herold  came  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's during  the  day,  and  later  made  the  sig- 
nificant remark,  «  When  we  get  our  fortune 
in  Spain  we  H  be  all  righti  (At  that  time 
no  extradition  treaty  eo^ited  between  ^min 
and  this  countr}'.) 

In  the  mean  time  the  troop  of  cavalry  sent 
ftwn  Washington  on  Monday  reached  Port 
Conway.  About  r.  m.  on  Tuesday  the  officer 
in  charge  met  Rollins,  asked  him  if  he  had 
Been  a  lame  man  in  ei^n's  clothes  cross  the 
liver,  and  showed  him  a  photograph  of  Booth. 
Rollins  .said  the  photograph  resembled  the 
man  who  had  been  there  on  the  day  previous, 
whom  he  described  accurately  (of  course  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  Booth's  identity),  and 
was  pressed  to  guide  the  troopers  to  Kowling 
Green,  whither,  he  stated,  Jett,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  guide  of  the  a.ss;issins,  had  gone. 

Poor  Hollins  has  lived  a  hermit's  life  ever 
since.  His  neighbors  charge  him  with  the  be- 
trayal of  Booth,  and  have  consequently  ostra- 
cized him  completely  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  The  claim  was  also  made  that  he  re- 
ceived money  for  his  part  in  the  transaction, 
which  Rollins  stanchly  denies  ;  and  the  records 
at  the  Treasurv'  Department  do  not  substan- 
tiate the  charge. 

As  the  body  of  cavalrymen  passed  the  gate 
leading  to  Mr.  (larrett's  residence,  on  their 
way  to  Bowling  Green,  Booth  plainly  saw 
'  them  from  the  porch,  bat  exhibited  no  emo- 
tion whatever;  and  Herold,  who  at  this  time 
was  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  road  to  the 
house,  saw  the  soldiers  and  was  seen  by  them. 

As  .soon  as  they  disappeared  from  view, 
Bootli  left  the  porch  of  the  house,  where  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  went  to  meet  Herold; 
and  in  his  conversation  with  him,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  hou.se,  t  xliihil-  d  Ww  only 
excitement  which  he  dis|ilaye(l  whik-  there. 

That  night  the  assassin  attempted  to  leave 
Hr.Garretfs.  Jack  Garrett  was  offered  one 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  horse,  which 
he  refused  to  sell,  but  agreed  to  tiJce  the 
two  the  next  morning  to  Guinea's  Station,  a 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  for  which 
Booth  paid  him  ten  dollars  in  advance.  Booth 
explamsd  to  Mr.  Garrett^s  family  that  he  had 
had  «a  little  brush  with  the  Yankees  over 
in  Maryland  »  to  account  for  his  excitement 
after  the  cavalry  rode  by,  and  stated  that  he 
and  Herold  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  bam 
that  night.  The  actions  of  the  fugitives  had 
already  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Jack  Gar- 
rett and  his  brother  Willie,  and  they  inter- 
preted the  wish  of  the  assassins  to  sleep  in 
the  bam  as  a  ruse  to  secure  their  horses 
during  the  night.  After  Booth  and  Herold 
went  to  the  barn,  therefore,  the  horses  were 
secretly  led  into  the  woods  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  Jack  and  Willie  Garrett,  after 
quietly  locking  Booth  and  Herold  in  the  ham, 
slept  on  their  arms  in  the  corn-crib  near  by.' 

The  cavalry,  guided  by  Rollins,  who  was  not 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  man  whom  they 
were  pursuing,  rode  on  to  Bowling  (Jreen, 
which  they  reached  about  one  o'clock  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Jett  awoke  to  see  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle  four  men  at  his  bed- 
side, each  of  whom  held  a  large  cocked  pistol 
leveled  at  his  head.  A  voice  gnittiy  (lenuin(ie(i. 
« Where  did  you  le:ive  those  men?  Tell  us 
quickly,  or  we  '11  blow  out  your  lirains."  Only 
half  awake,  and  much  l"ri;^htened  by  the  sight 
before  him,  Jett  stated  ihat  he  had  left  them 
at  Garrett^s.  Under  the  threat  of  deatih  he 
was  forced  to  lead  the  soldiers  back  about 
twelve  miles  to  Garrett's,  which  was  reached 
between  three  and  lour  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning.  For  Jett's  connection  with  this 
affair  he  was  jilted  by  his  sweetheart,  ostra- 
cized by  his  friends,  outlawed  by  his  family, 
and  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  n^ghborlmod. 
This  was  not  because  he  guided  Booth,  l)ut 
because  he  <*botrayt  d  »  him.*  He  died  in  an 
insane  asylum  in  Baltimore. 

Upon  reaching  Garrett's  farm  the  cavalry 
were  picketed  before  each  window  and  door 
of  every  building  on  the  place.  Jack  Garrett, 
when  awakened,  without  heeitattog^tormed 
the  soldiers  where  they  would  find  the  two 
men,  whose  tnie  names  of  course  he  did  not 
know;  and  was  directed  to  go  into  the  barn 
and  tell  the  men  to  surrender.  He  aroused 
the  assassins,  who  were  asleep  on  the  stniw; 
and  when  he  communicated  the  message  as 

'  For  this  interesting  accootttof  the  iiffiM^Mn'-^  rnnve- 
nifnt.«  on  Tuesday  anti  WiHlnesday,  the  writer  i-  in'iet'teii 
tn  Mr.  .lack  iJarrett,  who  now  live«  within  a  few  nii!e>  of 
bis  father's  old  home.  The  old  bonie«tead  still  r«m«ia« 
in  the  hands  of  the  Oamtt  liuidlr. 
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directed,  Booth  turned  on  him  angrily  and 
said,  « Young  man,  your  life  is  in  danger. 
Get  out  of  here!*  Young  (larrett  did  not 
waste  any  time  in  retreating.  Booth  was 
then  called  upon  to  surrender,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do;  and  when  informed  that  if  he  did 
not  the  bam  would  be  fired,  he  remarked,  «  Hut 
there  is  a  man  in  here  who  does  want  to  sur- 
render pretty  bad,»  whereupon  Herold  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  Jack  (Jarrett  had  been  in- 
structed to  pile  brush  about  the  bam.  While 
doing  so  he  was  discovered  by  Booth,  who, 
putting  his  mouth  to  a  crack  where  the  young 
man  was,  whispered,  « I  advise  you  to  keep 
away  from  here  for  your  owti  safety.* 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  bam  was  fired 
by  one  of  the  detectives  in  the  party,  and 
a  soldier,  Boston  Corbett,  in  direct  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  shot  Booth  through  one  of 
the  cracks  in  the  bam  while  the  assassin  was 
standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  flames,  which 
then  encircled  him  completely.  The  bullet 
entered  in  almost  the  same  spot  as  the  shot 
he  had  fire<l  two  weeks  before  at  the  Presi- 
dent. Cx)rbett  was  afterward  court-martialed 
for  his  insubordination. 

The  assassin  fell  forward  on  his  face  un- 
conscious, and  being  seized  by  the  feet  by  the 
soldiers,  who  rushed  into  the  bam,  was  dragged 
out  quickly  through  the  flames,  and  carried 
to  the  porch  of  the  hou.se,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  distant.  Upon  Booth's  person 
were  found,  in  addition  to  the  diary  and 
pocket  compas.s,  three  six-shooting  revolvers 
and  a  large  knife.  The  newspapers  at  the 
time  describe<l  him  as  wa  walking  armory, 
for  upon  him  were  found  half  a  dozen  pistols, 
three  large  knives,  a  dagger,  and  a  slung- 
shot  »•  I 

Booth  died  on  the  porch  of  Mr.  Garrett's 
house  about  three  hours  after  he  was  shot, 
and  among  the  only  words  he  spoke  were, 
"Tell  mother  I  died  for  my  country.  I  did 
what  I  thought  was  for  the  best.*  When  he 


attempted  to  lift  his  hands,  which  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed,  he  said,  «<  Useless,  useless! » 

His  body  was  carried  to  Washington  and 
secretly  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ar- 
senal. Two  years  afterward  it  was  delivered 
to  his  family,  and  now  lies  in  a  cemetery  in 
Baltimore. 

During  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  the 
Govemment  attempted  to  prove  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  not  only  cognizant  of  the  plot, 
but  the  instigator  of  it;  and  in  .support  of 
this  claim  the  following  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  the  «  Selma  Morning  Despatch,* 
Alabama,  December  1,  1864,  was  submitted 
in  evidence: 

■■■LJ-^'L^  1  ll'J  ■ -J  ■■  .A^^  I 

Ou«  >1tlll«k<t  UulUia  WaniMV  to  Hur» 
Vrntn  hjr  tit*  Ut   of  M<«rett. 

IK  CHE  riTltCNS  oftbe  SjuiWiq  Cottfedoncy 
will  (urnnhino»m>  lh«  OaSH,  or  fiA«4>(rur4Uct 
fi'T  tbo  •<4m  of  out  niiMiou  dolUra.  1  will  c\<ii'>  (ht 
tiv«»  ff  A9KMUM  LINCOLN.  V/ILMAM  H 
JITWAHO  %^^A  ASUIiKW  JOMNKUN  (o  ho  iaVcii  by 
flCJi  i<  M»'Ch  urxt.  TM»  KtU  jjlv.  u%  peace,  uti  ' 
i4ilifr  ltio  wrld  II.MCMOKL  ;fRAJn8c*n  not 
Uv«  tn  A  "  land  at  libirty  "  If  ih|»  U  not  riecotu- 
u1i())«<4,  aolhii)i{  Will     clb  i^sd  b«vobd  ft*  (tun  or 

ifiv  X  TiiorHAsn  noii.AtiB.  In  advance. 

which  ts  aurt'Osui)  Ck  U<t  urcftltry  |d  tvtvh  tud 
I  will  ciT*.  tnv.^ir,  ONK  TIlOUoASO  UOtLAJia 

TOU  ARbsTHis  VATPionc.  H'liroai;. 

KTdry  0:10  w  thing  tt<  MuUlkat«  ulU  tdJtfik  ho» 


But  the  (k)vemment  was  unable  to  prove 
any  connection  between  Booth  and  the  officers 
of  the  Southem  Confederacy,  or,  indeed,  that 
Booth's  movements  were  known  by  any  one  in 
the  South.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  later  to  show  that 
Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson  sanctioned 
the  conspiracy,  and  was  privy  to  it.  It  was 
claimed  that  Booth  was  repeatedly  seen  call- 
ing at  Mr.  Johnson's  hotel  prior  to  the  assas- 
sination, and  was  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Vice-President.  Atzerodt  occupied 
a  room  in  the  hotel  where  the  Vice-President 
stopped,  and  immediately  over  his  rooms. 
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eN  unkempt,  hair}',  dirty-lookinp  crowd 
were  the  starboard  watch,  as  they 
swayed  to  and  fro  <m  their  respee- 
t ive  chesAs  ill  the  gloomy,  cave-lfte 
forecastle.  They  were  at  tea,  each  man 
wielding  a  tar-  and  tobacco-stained  sheath- 
knife,  and  wing  it  indiacriminatelj  to  cut  off 
junks  of  fat  pork  from  the  '(kidw'  on  the 
deck,  to  smash  a  t  pantile,*^  or  to  stir  the  stuff 
called  tea. 

The  place  was  low,  with  heavy,  dark  beams 

overhead,  and  greasy,  damp  planking  under- 
foot. Amidships  a  small  scuttle  covered 
the  entrance  to  the  forepeak,  while  above 
it  swung  an  evil-smelling  slush-lamp,'  fjrom 
which  a  wreath  of  black  smoke  lazily  ascended. 
It  was  a  stuffy,  grimy  hole,  reeking  with  wet 
oilskins,  sea-boots,  brine,  and  bilge-water,  all 
blended  in  one  harmonious  but  abominable 
odor.  On  each  side  the  dim  light  showed  a 
double  tier  of  tihelf-iike  bunks  running  for- 
ward to  tile  « eye3,»  wUle  abaft  stood  the 
windlass,  now  the  receptacle  for  wet  ctothes, 
coils  of  rope,  and  the  like. 

Outside  it  was  blowing  hard.  The  sharp 
ery  of  the  mate  h»iiing  cnraers  from  the  poop, 
the  singsonp:  of  the  hands  hauling  the  hrr.r  s, 
the  booming  of  the  wind  in  the  foresail,  the 
roar  of  a  green  ma  tumbling  in  upon  the 
deeks,  the  shrieking,  angry  strife  of  wind  and 
wave  at  the  weather-rail  these  and  a  multi- 
tude of  kindred  sounds  filtered  their  way  to 
the  ears  of  the  watch  below.  But  the  noises 
of  Ihe  storm  found  little  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  starboard  watch,  who  were  hungry  and 
tired  out  with  four  hours  of  stowing  sails. 
That  day  most  of  the  work  had  fallat  to 
their  lot,  and  the  older  hands  were  grovding 
volubly  over  the  idiocy  of  the  captain  in  nm- 
ning  the  ship  so  far  south.  l^y  Chiminny,» 
Peter  the  Dutchman  was  saying  m  a  tone  of 
conviction,  « I  t'hik  he  yoost  do  it  for  a  vork- 
up  yob.» 

«  Aa  doan't  see  as  'ow  that  'u'd  do'im  mooch 
good,»  answered  a  man  from  Yorkshire.  •T 

ma  way  <>'  thinkin',  th'  auld  man 's  got  sum- 
mat  more  on  "is  mind  than  that.  From  raa 

i  A  deep  tin  dish.  -  Ship  biscyit. 

>  Slub  is  nautical  for  grease,  it  being  the  .skimmings 
of  the  «fla)t-horse»  boibrii,  which  in  many  ships'  fore- 
castles w  u»e<l  in  lieu  of  oil  for  lighting  purpoges. 

*  Clothes. 

^  A  term  applied  to  the  officers  and  all  those  outside 
tba  forsoastle. 
«1« 


p'int  of  \'iew,  lads,  'e  *8  a-runnin'  on  us  dowr 
into  cauld  weather  t'  sell  us  <  slops.*  »^ 

«  Wot  I  harsk  is.  Wot 's  the  bloomia'  UB»«f 
it?»  chimed  in  cockney  Job  in  his  squeaky 
voice.  «  Wy  could  n't  'e  'ave  kep*  'er  up  in 
warmer  latitoodes  an'  made  just  as  quick  a 
passage  as 'e'B»4[oln' of  now?  AB'basftr'h 
blarsted  slop-chest,  I 'd  sooner  walk  roun'  t  r 
me  bleedin'  'ans  fer  a  week  Sundays  thar 
pay  ten  an'  a  tanner  fer  a  pair  hof  "is  dami^ 
boots.* 

At  this  moment  the  lee  door  of  the  fore- 
castle swung  violently  open,  letting  in  a  goet 
of  cold,  damp  air,  and  with  it  the  burly  form 
of  the  boatswain,  clad  from  head  to  f'»  •!  m 
shining  yellow  oilskins.  Shaking  himself  liir 
a  big  dog,  he  seated  himself  on  the  wau^- 
cask,  and  produced  a  short,  black  day  pipe, 
into  which  he  proceeded  to  .suck  the  flame  of 
the  .slush-lamp.  «Ye  '11  want  to  «  puff — « bt 
ready  i»—putf—«  to  come  on  deck  •—puff- 
tat  four  bells,  bhoys,*— puff,  puff, — be  sail 
«  The  ould  man 's  give  ordhers »  puff,  puff— 
« to  shtow  the  mains'l » — puff,  i)uir,  pnff. 

Curses  of  the  most  elaborate  and  far-reach- 
ing nature  greeted  this  statement— conai 
that  not  only  took  in  every  particular  pan 
of  the  captain's  anatomy,  hut  which  incliii^ 
four  generations  of  a  ver)'  recipectable  li^mllv. 
The  boatswain  listened  to  it  all  with  an  ex- 
pressionless face,  and  when  the  storm  had 
subsided  he  sj)oke  again. 

« 'T  is  the  grea-at  lot  av  saymin  you  are  I 
Sure,  an'  ut 's  cyap'ens  an'  commodores  an' 
admirals  iv'ry  wan  av  you  w'u'd  \>e  thh  nmraf 
if  you  had  your  rights!  Begad!  but  ui  '< 
naany 's  the  owner  w'uTd  Tave  hmne  an'  wtfe 
tor  the  likes  av  yet  to  roon  his  ships!  An' 
to  think  that  min  av  your  ability  is  only  get- 
tin'  two  poun'  tin  a  month!  Afan,  man,  Irai 
ut 's  scandalous!* 

Mac  being  one  of  the  after-guard,^  his  sar- 
castic remarks  were  overlooked,  lidost  of  the 
men  had  now  finished  their  meal,  and 
hwy  hacking  at  great  plugs  of  tobacco  and 
loading  their  pipes.  One  ly  one  they  ap- 
proaciied  the  slush-lamp,  and  having  secured 
a  good  light,  returned  to  their  chests  prepared 
to  smoke  and  growl  to  their  hearts'  content. 

« Aye.  Mac,  me  lad,»>  .«iaid  Yorky.  « it  all 
very  fine  fer  ye  to  be  crackin'  yer  jokes;  but 
can  ye  gi'  us  a  reasim  fer  iti  Ab  can  see 
nowt  in  nmmn'  a  ship  down  'ereja 
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«  Yahp  mehi  friendt,  dot  is  der  kevestion,*  an'  clear  as  ould  whisky,  an'  the  whole  av  us 

Peter,  slapi  in^  hLs  thigh.  And  the  old  took  a  good  square  look  at  the  lay  av  the 

aea-lawTers,  who  dearly  lnve<!  an  argument,  land,  for 't  '19.  not  of  ten  you  have  that  chanst. 

turned  their  faces  toward  the  boatswain,  ex-  « About  eight  bells  in  the  morain'  watch  we 

pectaatly  «aitHi|p  hli  tmtm  to  this  poser,  ins  right  atareast  st  the  cape,  I  mhid.  All 

For  a  moment  the  canary-clad  giant  with-  hands  was  sweatin'  up  the  tops'l  halyards 

drew  his  pipe  and         scornfully  about  the  before  the  watch  below  wint  to  br'akfast, 

circle.  «WeU,»  said  he,  «av  all  the  poor,  an'  was  chantiying,  iBlow  the  man  down,) 

ignorant,  oaknm-headed,pork-BcofBn',riggin'-  fwhin  the  ould  man  yells,  <  Starboard  fore- 

shinnin',  pier-head-joompin'  p^aloots  iver  I  braces!* 

was  shipmates  wid,  you  fellys  bate  the  lot!  «  Before  we 'd  hardly  got  the  yards  fore 

Do  none  av  you  know  that  the  higher  the  an'  aft,  there  come  quick  shouts  av  <  Let  go 

latitiide  the  sh<Mrther  the  longitode,  aif  that  Tonr      and  t^gaV^  halyardst  Down  jiw! 

the  n<  nr<  r  the  poles  jonars  theqniekor  you  Lower  away  on  your  shtaya^  an'  ditar  Igr 

can  thravel?»  your  tops'l  halyards!' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  he  threw  down  «  An',  begad!  we  did  n't  have  the  kites  atf 
this  gauntlet,  but  no  one  taking  it  up,  he  her  aany  too  soon;  for  the  next  minnt' a  bus- 
pressed  the  tobacco  down  into  the  bowl  of  ter  from  the  west'ard  shtnu  k  tis,  an*  she 
his  pipe  with  a  tarry  index  finger,  took  three  keeled  awver  to  the  hatch  combin's.  Man,  but 
violent  pulls  at  it,  and  continued:  it  did  howl! 

« Not  wan  av  yon,  eh?  B^d!  I  was  «  As  I  joooips  for'ard  to  furl  the  jib,  I  see 

thinkin'  that  same.»  that  we  was  headin'  shtraight  for  tlio  rocks. 

« Ye  say  ye  can  travel  quicker  in  these  T  was  aisy  seen  that  the  sUdpper  was  liopm' 

latitodes  than  ye  ean  oop  yonder? »  said  to  weather  the  cape  on  that  taek.  Bnt 'twas 

Yorky,  pointing  mflrthwu^.  « An'  'ow  d'  ye  no  use;  we  was  too  close  inshore,  an'  before 

mek  that  nut,  me  man?*  Aa 'm  not  tekin'  on  long  we  had  to  put  her  abont an' shtan' away 

any  0'  yon  stoof.»  to  the  south'ard. 

« 'T  is  aisy  explainin'  to  thim  that  is  ac-  «  Ut  kep^  hlowin'  harder  and  harder  all  that 

quaint  wid  Mercator's  Protection  an'  the  day.  At  sundown 't  was  a  whole  gale,  an'  we 

nautical  almanac,*  replied  the  boatswain;  had  the  ould  hooker  sniie-R'ed  down  to  goose- 

«  but  as  the  likes  av  you  w'u'd  on'y  undher-  winged  tops'h)  and  a  storm  trys'l. 

shtond  hf  way  av  an  illnsthration,  I  11  be  «  An'  all  the  ^e  the  cyap*en  was  walkin' 

afther  givin'you  a  hit  av  me  own  expayrience.  the  pnnp  at  the  rato  -v  knots,  madder  than 

Does  aany  av  you  know  the  .Jinny  Aiken  ould  Harry  at  the  way  things  was  goin'.  He 

«Yuss,»  said  Job;  «'ails  from  Liverpool;  was  a  quiet,  dacint  kyind  av  a  man,  was 

howned  by  McDiarmid  &  Greenshields;  was  Cyap'en  Richardson,  fwhin  there  was  a  fair 

a  'underd  an'  seventy  dyes  comin"ome  in  'er  wind;  but  fwhiniver  the  breeze  w'u'd  crawl 

from  Tort  Pirie— the  hold  cow.w  round  before  the  beam,  ut  was  a  case  of 

«That 's  her,i»  said  Mac;  «an'  't  was  the  <Shtand  from  undher.)  Ut 's  mighty  little 

same  old  thnmpin'  tab  that  carried  me  an'  a  shp'aldn*  he  done  wid  us  min,  but  he  had  a 

cyargo  av  rails  from  London  to  Callao  tin  shtonyeye  on  him  wid  a  divil  at  the  back  av 

years  ago;  an'  by  the  same  token,  ut  was  the  ut  that  give  us  to  undhershtand  he  was  a 

most  «»hry«rdiaaiypw»age  iver  made  in  the  detatmineii  man,  an*  a  bad  wan  to  cross, 

annuals  av  wmdywnmingj*  The  boatswain  Howiver,  't  was  small  thought  we  had  for 

paused  a  moment  to  secure  a  fresh  light,  and  thim  things  joost  thin, 

then  continued:  «  An'  this  was  the  way  av  ut.  «That  night,  as  luck  w'u'd  have  ut,  't  was 

We  was  forty-wan  days  oat  on  a  Friday  my  eight  hours  out,  an'  fwhin  I  wint  aft  for 

mornin',  had  cess  to  ut,  fwhin  we  riz  Cape  my  thnck  at  the  wheel  from  eight  to  ten,  the 

Horn  on  our  starboard  bow.  The  wind  was  in  ould  man  was  shtill  on  deck,  shtan  .in  t:  nn  f  her 

the  sou'west,  an'  says  the  cyap'en  to  the  mate,  the  lee  av  the  weather  cloth,  cursm  in  iour 

( Mr.  Duncan,)  says  he,  <  kape  her  in  middlin'  languidgee.  (Kape  the  weather  leech  shakin', 

close;  for 't  is  a  great  slant  round  we  have  me  man,>  says  he  as  I  passed, 

this  mornin',  an'  we  might  as  well  make  the  «<  Aye,  aye,  sorr,»  says  1,  an'  I  relieved  the 

most  av  ut.»  So  the  mate  give  ordhers  to  wheel. 

kape  her  away  a  couple  av  points,  an'  we  ran  «  The  mate  in  the  mane  time  was  on  the 

in  that  near  the  rocks  you  c'u'd  count  the  main  deck  tightenin'  up  the  battens  av  the 

tidthers  in  the  tails  av  the  pinguins  that  hatches,  an'  as  soon  as  he  come  up  the 

shtud  there.  ^p'en  an'  him  has  u  great  palaver,  an'  I 

•T  was  an  illigant  forenoon,  bright  an' cold  ^u'd  see  by  the  way  th^  waa  thumpin'  the 
VoL.U-116. 
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nil  vid  their  fishts  that  they  was  havin'  qnite 

an  argymint,  thoufjh  for  the  life  av  me  I 
cVd  n't  hear  wan  worrd  av  ut. 

« Af ther  a  while  they  walks  aft  to  look  at 
the  compaflB,  an'  I  ham  the  mild  man  say: 
<  'T  is  no  use,  Mr.  DuTican:  shtronp;  westherly 
winds  prevail  here  now  for  the  next  six 
months,  there 's  a  heavy  shwell  ag'in'  us,  an' 
the  current  besides.  If  the  wind  don't  change 
durin'  the  next  twinty-four  houn,  I  *U  take 
me  chanst— 1  will,  by  !» 

«<  Veiy  well,  sorr,»  says  the  mate;  <  1 11  say 
no  niore.> 

«  An'  wid  that  they  wint  for'ard,  I'avin'  me 
wondberin'  fwhat  the  divil  was  in  the  wind, 
aanyhow.  *T  was  not  more  than  tin  minat's 
later  fwhin  the  cyap'en  comes  l»ack  agfin. 

«<How 's  ht^r  hfad  now?>  says  he. 

« <  Sou'-sou'weat,  sorr,)  says  1. 

ciWell,  kape  her  full,)  he  aajB.  iLoifact*) 
be  says,  '  ye  can  make  the  cooise  south.) 

« <  South  ut  is,  sorr,'  says  I,  puttin*  me  helium 
up;  an*  that  was  the  way  she  ran  for  the  rist 
av  the  night.H 

«Py  Chiminny!»  said  Peter,  «dot  skibber 
mooat  haf  peen  a  pigger  fool  as  dis  von.  Vat 
be  urn  so  far  sooth  for.  anyhow?  » 

•An'  is  n't  that  fwhat  I 'm  thryin'  to  tell 
yon.  you  Zuyder  Zee  farmer?"  said  the  boat- 
swain. « If  you  '11  howld  your  whisht  a  bit, 
yon  11  be  as  wise  88  your  oetthers* 

«  Yes,  an*  we  kep*  on  shteerin'  south  for 
three  days,*  he  continued,  «ontil  the  bergs 
got  that  thick  ut  was  dangerous  sailin'.  An' 
cowldl  Motbw  ST  If  OSes!  hut  *t  Vn'd  freese 
the  hair  av  a  polar  bear. 

*i  I  think  ut  was  about  two  bells  in  the 
afthemoon  watch  on  the  third  day  afther  we 
left  the  cape,  fwhin  a  grea-at  high  wall  sw  ice 
loomed  uj)  dead  ahead. 

« Thank  God !  >  says  I  to  mesilf ,  as  soon  as  I 
see  ut; « he  *\\  have  to  tack  to  the  noi'ard  now, 
anyway.' 

"  The  watch  below  turned  out  wid  their 
blankets  aroun'  thim  to  see  the  sight,  an'  all 
ban's  was  anzionsly  waitin'  for  the  oHber  to 
'bont  ship.  At  lasht  the  onld  man  shtumj^  up 
on  t  he  poop,  and  Inks  aronn'  him  as  cyalm  as 
ye  plaze. 

«<Ah,>  says  he  to  the  mate,  who  was 

shtandin'  beside  him,  •!  see  we  've  made 
Palmer's  Land,  Mr.  Duncan.  I  think,'  says  he, 
«you  may  square  the  main  yard.*  An'  in  less 
than  Hire  mlnot's  the  Jinnp  Aiken,  wid  the 
howlin'  \^ii]e  on  her  quarther,  was  tearin' 
through  the  ^^rane  say  like  a  mad  thing, 
shteerin"  due  aist.»> 

«E^st!»  cried  Peter  at  this  juncture. 
•Millioen  donnerwetterl  Vat  in  plans  vas 


yon  headin'  east  for,  veo  jaa  vam  pond  fbr 
Callao?* 

•  An*  bedad!  that 's  joost  fwhat  we  wanted 
to  know,>«  replied  the  boatswain;  «  but  for  the 
love  of  Hiven,  Pether,  shtowyonr  jawtill Ipot 
a  knot  in  the  ind  av  me  yarm. 

«The  next  ordher  was  to  set  the  foresl, 
an^  thin  we  worrked  the  rest  tlw  wald 
clappin'  sail  on  the  ould  wagon  till  slw 
buried  hersilf.  Xi ver  in  all  me  mortal  day?  di^ 
I  see  aany  vessel,  sht'amer  or  sailer,  thrard 
as  quick  as  did  the  Jimny  Aiken  on  that  thrifiL 
Talk  about  <  canyin'  on  > !  Be  the  powers!  but 
Richardson  was  the  bhoy  for  that,  you 'd  bli- 
ther bel'ave.  Sure,  't  is  the  greatest  woodber 
av  me  life  be  did  not  ran  b«r  undber  aHo> 
gether. 

«We  hnve  the  loi;  wanst,  and  that  was 
enough;  for  before  the  apprentice  that  to 
houldin'  the  g^aas  cried,  4Shtop,>  thelog-Une; 
reel,  an'  the  nayRiir  on  the  ind  av  nt. 
awver  the  shtam.  On'y  for  the  mate  grab- 
bin'  the  man's  heel  as  he  wint  across  the  rail 
the  starboard  watch  w'n'd  have  been  mm 
hand  short. 

«  ( How  many  ?  >  axes  the  cyap'en,  from  the 
weather  side. 

«  <  Eighteen  an'  a  naygoTy  aorr^  says  tie 
mate.  An*  that,  mind  you,  was  a  tabr  sao^k 
av  the  way  we  was  sailin'. 

«That  night,  in  the  dog-wateb,  the  fo'c'i/le 
wint  roarin'  crazy  awver  the  cy  ap'en's  shtrang? 
condooct.  Wan  half  av  us  w'u'd  have  nt 
that  the  man  was  clane  out  av  hin  mind, 
an'  the  other  half  come  to  the  eoncluMi 
that  there  was  some  undherhand  basineas 
about  the  voyafje,an'that  below  the  iron  in  the 
hould  our  rale  cyargo  was  shtowed.  Maybe 
't  was  firearms  an'  ammunition  for  some  for- 
eij^n  rebellion,  mayl)e  ut  was  oiuum;  but  aany- 
way,  we  all  agreed  that  somethin'  was  wrong. 

f  There  was  some  pretty  woild  worrds  thm 
for  a  while,  now,  I  'm  tellin'  ye;  an'  if  iht 
ynunp^  wans  had  had  their  way,  't  would  have 
been  opin  mutiny  from  that  minut'.  Aftbtf 
a  bit,  howiver,  a  few  av  ns  that  was  more  et- 
payrienced  got  our  heads  togither,  an*  held  a 
council  av  war;  an'  the  upshot  av  ut  was,  we 
decided  to  turrn  to,  as  ushil,  ontil  we 'd  se« 
whether  the  onld  man  had  anything  to  say. 

«  Well,  we  wa:^  1  v.i  l  rrin+lemanly  patienc* 
for  a  wake;  but  niver  a  worrd  did  he  shpake, 
nor  divil  a  thing  c'u'd  we  dishcover  re- 
gyardin*  his  intentions;  an'  be  that  time  we 
was  ppttin'  tired  av  ut,  for  the  wind  was 
blowin'  wid  the  foorce  av  siveral  gales  lashed 
togither  all  the  time,  an'  the  cowld  was  * 
crule. 

«  Thin,  wan  good  Snndsy  momin',  the  crowd 
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av  us  musthered  aft  at  the  break  av  the  poop, 
and  the  cyap'en  was  walkin'  up  an'  down 
above,  wid  a  face  on  him  as  iuirrd  as  a 
marlinshpike. 

«<Pwhat  do  you  min  want?>  says  he, 
shtandin'  shtill,  an'  lookin'  down  at  us  wid  a 
black  scowl. 

« ( Axin'  your  pardon,  cyap'en,)  sayB  I, shte^ 
pin'  for'ard,  <biit  w'u'd  you  kindly  infotm  QB 
where  this  ship  is  bound  to?» 

c  <  Where  did  yon  sign  for?>  says  he. 

«  iCallao,  sorr,»  says  L 

i  (Thin  iv:\:at  arc  yon  azin'  me  fool  qne^ 
tioDS  for?f  says  he. 

« (Becanse,  8orr,»  says  I,  <  fwbin a Teead  ia 
bound  to  the  wesf  ard  t  is  not  common  to 
shteer  her  aist.> 

«(Iadade!>  says  he;  tan'  how  long  is  ut  since 
ytm  I'amed  to  navigate,  Mr.  Hc6iifl)n?» 

•<  (That,  sorr,>  says  I,  (is  no  matther  8T 
navigation,  but  common  sinse.> 

«  <Well,>  he  says,  shtampin'  his  iut,  (it 
that 's  all  yon  have  to  say,  yon 'd  betther  go 
for'ard  about  your  worrk.> 

«  ( Ut 's  not  all,  Cyap'en  Richardson,)  I  says. 
<We  're  wantin'  an  explanation,  an'  if  you 
have  none  to  ^ve  ns,  we  refuse  to  obey 
Ordhers,  an'  you  can  worrk  the  ship  yoursilf.* 

«I  was  lukkin'  to  see  him  get  woild  fwhin 
I WdaajtiuB^fantdhfUahitaviit  Mhe 
does  is  to  shtiek  his  hands  in  his  poekntsan' 
laugh. 

«  <  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  're  a  pack  av 
fool8,»  he  says;  <hut  there 's  small  fear  yon  II 

be  quite  such  ijuts  as  that^  An^  wid  that  he 
walks  away  an'  I'aves  us. 

«Thin  the  gyang  av  us  throops  for'ard, 
svraaiin'  bloody  mnrdher  that  niver  another 
han's  torm  w'u'd  we  do  abooid  the  Jm»y 
Aiken. 

«  Before  night,  howiver,  we  had  to  give  in 
that  the  ontd  man  had  the  best  av  ut.  We 
cVd  n't  let  wan  man  shtay  at  the  wheel  till 
he  froze,  an'  we  had  to  keep  a  han'  on  the 
lookout  for  to  protect  onnilves.  An'  thin  in 
the  afthemoon  watch  nt  blowed  that  heavy 
the  shticks  w'u'd  have  jrone  clane  out  av  her 
on'y  we  tuk  in  sail,  tio,  af  ther  all,  we  turmed 
to,  the  same  as  before,  but  there  was  a  dale 
more  wickudness  in  our  hearts. 

«  Afther  that 't  was  the  divil's  own  time  we 
had.  What  wid  furlin'  an'  reefin'  an'  bendin' 
aloft,  what  wid  worrkfn'  np  to  oor  middles  in 
wather  below,  the  pump  goin'  two  hours  in 
every  watch,  the  fo'c's'le  I'akin'  liko  a  si^ve, 
half  av  the  crew  laid  up,  an'  the  rumaimiiier 
on  duty  night  an'  day,  begad!  t  was  no  picnic, 
rt  kep'  up  for  awver  two  weeks,  an'  all  the 
time  the  ould  bari^  wasrunnin'  before  ut  like 


a  race-horse,  the  high  wall  av  ice  shtill  on  our 
starboard  beam,  an'  her  head  shtill  p'intin' 
aist. 

«  At  the  ind  av  that  time  the  whole  av  na 

was  that  played  out  we  did  n't  care  whether 
the  shkipper  sailed  her  to  the  bottom  or  not, 
an'  iv'ry  wan  uv  us  took  to  our  bunks  wid  our 
minds  made  up  that  we 'd  not  touch  ano- 
ther rope  till  ould  Jwa^t  nose  was  tamed 
north. 

«  Well,  bhoys,  fwhat  does  the  onld  man  do 

but  shorten  our  'lowance  av  rations  to  hard- 
tack an'  wather.  Thin  he  puts  the  cook, 
steward,  carpenter,  and  sailmaker  on  deck, 
takes  a  watch  himsilf,  an'  betnne  the  mates, 
apprentices,  an'  the  rest,  he  kapes  her  goin' 
as  hard  as  iver.  Sayser!  but 't  was  the  stub- 
born man  he  was! 

«  Livin*  on  weevilly  biscuits  an'  bad  wather 
is  not  good  for  the  health  av  a  man,  ayther  in 
body  or  mind,  an'  't  was  not  Xm^  brfore  we 
WAS  ripe  for  any  dinltry  alloat.  Finally  we 
lays  plans  to  seise  the  cyap'en  an'  the  mates, 
take  charge  av  the  vessel  oursilves^  and  sail 
her  into  warmer  latitudes. 

«For  two  or  three  days  the  weather  had 
been  a  thrifle  betther,  and  the  night  we  had 
set  for  the  attack  come  off  that  thick  ye 
c'u'd  n't  see  the  lingth  av  your  nose  away.  At 
eight  bells  the  mate  comes  forward,  as  ushil, 
air  miqpi  out,  <  Muster!  >  An',  as  ushil,  not  a 
man  goes  aft;  but  an  hour  later  <  Sails,* '  who 
was  on  watch  outside  the  fo'c's'le  door,  was 
knocked  on  the  head  wid  a  han'shpike,  and 
the  crowd  av  us  creeps  aft  by  way  of  the 
weather  shcupper,  aich  man  v/iti  n  knife  in 
his  teeth  an'  a  belayiu'-pin  in  ushi.  My 
ordhers  to  the  bhoys— for  they  'lected  me 
cyap'en— was  not  to  use  the  knives  onless 
things  was  goin'  ag'in*  us. 

«T  was  the  mate's  watch  on  deck,  with 
tl  -  i octhor  -  at  the  wheel;  an'  thanks  to  the 
fog  an'  us  bein'  barefutted,  we  had  the  two 
av  thim  down  and  lashed  widout  the  breakin' 
av  a  head.  The  second  mate  was  not  so  aisy. 
For  all  he  was  in  his  bunk,  he  fought  like  a 
tiger,  an'  wan  av  the  fellys  had  lead  in  his 
arrum  before  we  secured  him.  The  appren- 
tices and  « Chips,)'  seein'  the  way  av  things, 
give  in  to  wanst  an'  was  locked  up  in  the  gal- 
ley, an'  the  on'y  wan  that  was  missin'  was  the 
ould  man.  All  av  a  suddint  we  hears  him 
comin';  an'  he  was  takin'  the  companionway 
shteps  four  at  a  joomp. 

«(Shtan'  clear,  bhoYsI»  I  yells;  an'  the 
next  minut'  he  bounces  onto  the  poop-deck 
wid  his  eyes  flashin'  an'  his  hair  flyin',  an' 
a  revolver  in  iv'ry  han'  blazin'  away  like  a 
1  Th»  Bulmaker.     '  The  eooL     *  The  carpenter. 
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Maxim.  On'y  for  the  blessed  fog  I  "m  thinkin' 

there  w'u'd  have  been  light  on  maanya  subiect 
f where  no  light  was  before.  An',  be  the  pow- 
ers! he  had  the  whole  afther  ind  av  the  ship 
to  himnlf  in  short  ordher!  Away  for'ard  we 
c'u'd  hear  the  roarin'  av  him,  for  nil  the 
worrid  like  a  woild  baste  fwhin  rationB  is 
scarce. 

«  Ay  coorse  there  was  niver  a  shootin'-iron 
amonp:  the  pjanfr,  an'  there  was  nothin'  for 
ut  but  to  lie  low  till  momin'.  So  we  lowered 
the  mates  an'  the  i^er-gyard  down  the  fore- 
peak  for  to  kape  thim  out  av  harrum's  way, 
an'  for  the  rest  av  the  night  we  kep'  watch 
an'  watch. 

i  Joost  before  daylight  all  han's  ar  ns  was 

called,  an'  't  was  settled  that  we  *d  rush  the 
cabin  as  soon  as  the  sun  come  up.  An'  all 
the  time  the  fog  was  that  thick  you  c'u'd 
hang  your  hat  on  ut. 

«  At  lasht  the  shky  got  light.  <Shtan'  by, 
bhoys!)  1  says  in  a  whisper.  An'  in  another 
minnlf  there  w'u'd  have  been  bloody  worrk 
aboord  the  Jinny  Aiken  on'y  for  wan  thing. 
Joost  thin  I  catched  a  glint  av  the  sun  on 
the  main  thruck,  an'  before  you  w'u'd  draw 
breath  the  fog  lifted. 

«For  full  twominut'g  the  whole  avus  shtud 
lukkin'  aft  widout  a  worrd,  for  there,  shtand- 
in'  at  the  wheel,  tall  an'  grand,  wid  his  feet 
an'  head  bare,  an'  his  pyjamas  blown  into  tat- 
thrrs.  was  the  ouM  man.  He  had  been  shteer- 
in'  her  all  night. 

•  Well,  aorrs,  I  dunno  fwhat  come  awver 
OS  all;  bnt  I  mind  falin'  a  kyind  av  a  loomp 
in  me  throat,  an'  the  ne^  thing  I  knew  we 
was  cheerin'  like  mad. 

« Afther  that  the  jig  was  up;  for  the  starch 
was  out  av  us,  an'  inshtid  av  goin'  aft  we 
turms  back  intil  the  fo'c's'le  wid  onourtain 
minds. 

«<6hoyB,>  I  says,  <'t  is  a  brave  man  an'  a 

1  I  I r  i  ii  >  ]  wan  we  have  to  dale  wid,  and 
I  m  thinkin'  't  will  be  no  aisy  thing,  afther 
all,  to  take  him;  for  belayin'-pins  is  wake 
argymints  alongside  av  revolvers.  Up  to  the 

prisint,»  I  says,  «our  necks  is  safe;  but  if  the 
ould  man  goes  awverboord.  't  will  be  a  hang- 
in'  job.  Fwhat  do  you  say,  bhoys;  will  we 
thrjr  and  make  terrms  wid  him?> 

<*  We  had  some  gab  aliout  ut,  but  in  the  ind 
ut  was  agrrofl  on.  an'  as  quick  as  I  c'u'd  find 
u  white  huudiierchief  1  laahes  ut  to  a  cyap- 
stan-bar,  an'  marches  aft^  me  flag  of  thruce 
flyin'. 

«  All  the  way  along  the  deck  he  niver  give 
me  wan  luk,  but  fwhiniver  I  shtrook  the 
poop-laddher  he  ups  wid  his  han',  an'  zip! 
goes  a  bullet  through  me  clane  handkerchief. 


<  Hould  on,  i^ii'en!*  I  my»,  ddoldnf  mehesi; 

<*t  is  p'ace  we  want.> 

«<  F'ace  or  p'aces,>  he  says,  < 't  is  all  waste 
me,  ye  scoundhrels  > ;  an'  crash !  goes  anotbv 
oance  av  lead  into  the  rail  above  me. 

« 'Say  the  worrd,  cyap'en,*  I  shouts,  ^ij' 
down  the  laddher  a  shtep,  <an'  we  '11  torm  to 
ag'in.» 

« <  You  're   accommodatin*  all  av  a 

suddint.  Mr.  Mcnuf!in,>  he  saySy  aindiii' a  thad 
pill  whizzin'  awver  me  cran'um. 

«  An'  that  was  the  way  we  kep'  ut  up  f« 
siveral  minut's,  me  sayin'  the  aofte.st  thir-r 
I  c'u'd  think  av,  an'  him  answerin*  wid  tk 
hardest. 

«  At  lasht  he  shtops  firin',  an'  I  bears  hia 

swearin'  like  a  lost  pirate.  (Glory  to 
Petherl »  I  says  to  mesilf.  <  I 'm  layin*  dutfto 
dog's-body '  his  cartridges  is  gone  * ;  an"  wil 
that  I  makes  wan  bould  leiq>  vp  the  shtepi^ 
clears  the  distance  betune  us  in  a  couple  ar 
bounces,  knocks  a  revolver  an'  a  handJful  ai 
cartridges  out  av  his  fishts,  and  thin  hogs 
him.  While  he  was  rowlin'  on  the  deck  the 
rest  av  the  crowd  run  aft.  an'  't  was  not  long 
before  we  had  him  sittin'  on  the  skylight, 
lashed  huf  an'  fnt. 

« Thin  we  all  gathered  aroun'  him,  an'  as 
soon  as  I  got  me  breath  I  says,  <Cyap'er 
Richardson,)  I  says,  as  perlite  as  you  piaae, 
(now  that  yon  're  in  omr  power,  w'u'd  jvt 

be  so  kyind  an'  so  condescindin'  an'  so  

obligin'  as  to  put  the  ship  north  if  we  cut  the 
shtrings  atf  av  you  an*  obey  your  ordhers?* 

« (No,  you  motinoas  Uackgyardafi  ht 
thundhers. 

«  « Thin,  sorr,>  I  says,  <  maybe  you  '11  tell  uf 
f  why  you  run  us  so  far  soutl^  an'  f  why  you  're 
been  shteoin'aist  for  the  Uaht  twinty-^ght 

days?* 

«<No,  nor  that  ayther!*  he  aaye^  sittin*  op 
as  proud  as  a  Incifer  match.  While  I  was 
scratchin' me  head  ai^  wondhenn'  fwhat  I  1 
say  next,  some  wan  sings  ont^  (Land  on  the 
port  bow!  I 

«  Fwhra  he  heard  nt,  the  onld  man  jocmipe 

to  his  feet  as  if  he 'd  been  shot,  an'  the  rest 
av  us  rushes  to  the  rail,  fair  woild  wid  excite- 
ment. 

«  How  in  the  name  av  all  that 's  wickud  he 

ivor  got  thim  lashin's  aff,  I  '11  niver  t^II  you; 
but  the  next  thing  we  knew,  the  shkipper  was 
shtandin'  behind  us,examinin'  the  land  through 
his  glass.  All  to  wanst  I  see  him  shmile,  and 
thin  he  says  in  his  ould  voice,  <Bhoys,>  lie  says^ 
(we  '11  put  her  north  now  if  you  like.  Thst 
laid  ahead  av  na  is  the  cape,  an*  this  tame 

1 A  baked  f  orecatUe  dainty  (?)  compoied  of  pa*  aoap^ 
powdarod  ahip'a  faiaoail,  aad  fat  aali  |H»k. 
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presinted  wid  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  for 
the  Previntion  of  Cruelty  to  Dootchmin  fwhin 
he  got  home,  an'  niver  wan  worrd  about  the 
mutiny  wai  said  from  that  daj  to  this. 

« An'  now,»  said  the  boatswain,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  yarn,  «  maybe  you  11  undhershtand 
fwhy  ut  is  that  cyap'ens  run  their  ships 
80  far  south*  Betther  get  your  oitelddfia 
on,  bh<q^»  he  added,  as  he  stepped  to  the 
door. 

A  moment  later  his  voice  was  heard  roar- 
ing orders  on  deck,  and  the  watch  below  put 

on  their  soul  and  body  lashings,  preparatory 
to  going  aloft,  with  a  grim  smile  upon  their 
weather-beaten  faces. 

H.  Pkelpi  WkUimanL 


RAINY  TWILIGHT. 

OH.  put  thy  hand  in  mine,  and  we  H  take  the  road  together: 
With  gold  the  west  is  dappled  above  the  rainy  hill; 
Yet  raindrops  hiss  upon  the  twigs  in  token  of  foul  weather ; 
The  twilight  is  deserted;  these  haunted  ways  are  stiU. 

But  who  with  love  and  youth  would  hesitate  to  follow 
This  little  cart-track  running  through  sumacs  to  the  sea? 

Sweet  is  the  veil  the  rain  has  made  for  love  in  every  hollow; 
The  g^y  winds  kiss  to  beauty  thy  happy  face  for  me. 

Each  wheel-mt  is  a  pool  to  glass  the  leafless  thickets ; 

The  dry  reeds  clash  like  cymbals,  or  sway  like  men  at  war; 
Into  the  dusk  a  rabbit  darts ;  in  antiphons  the  crickets 

Weave  happy  songs  to  shatter  the  silence  they  abhor. 

Wide,  inaccessible,  there  lies  the  solemn  level 

Of  darkened  meadows  stretching  unto  the  ocean's  rim, 

Seamed  with  the  winding  waterways  wherein  shy  creatures  revel. 
The  meadow-hens  brood  near,  the  slow  tide-waters  brim. 

The  spray  from  ofT  the  sea  blows  salt  across  our  faces ; 

Thy  brow  the  cool  ruins  kiss ;  thine  eyes  with  love-light  shine. 
What  bits  of  happy  song  we  sing !  What  laughter  hannts  these  places, 

Thrilled  with  the  far  surfs  tlninder,  damp  with  its  sweeping  brine ! 

The  strong  gales  buffet  us ;  the  rain  hosts  fight  with  lances— 

With  leveled  lances  set,  against  us  ride  in  vain  : 
Far  and  forgotten  now  is  grief ;  no  care  mih  us  advances; 

Our  gay  gods  haunt  alike  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 


we  're  on  the  right  side  av  ut.  McGuffin,)  he 
says,  winkin'  at  me,  <  call  the  officers,  an'  thin 
man  the  starboard  fore-braces.> 

«  At  first  we  c'n'd  n't  rightly  undhershtand 
ut,  but  fwhin  we  dishcovered  that  sooner  than 
be  three  or  four  weeks  thryin'  to  round  the 
Horn  ag'in'  a  head  wind,  the  ould  man  had 
made  a  tsar  wind  av  ut  an'  sailed  around 
the  other  way,  circnmferising  the  worrld  in 
twinty-eight  days,  we  joost  cheered  him  till 
our  teeth  ached.  Widin  half  an  hour  we  had 
the  Jmmy  braced  up  on  the  port  tack  an' 
shteerin'  a  shtraight  coorse  for  Callao. 

«Afther  that  we  had  plum-dutf  an'  two 
tots  av  grog  iv'ry  day.  The  cyap'en  was 
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HAM'  tried  to  show 
why  1  'rovence,  lying 
close  to  Italy,  is  the  first 
French    province  one 
should  see  when  try- 
ing to  understand  how 
Romanesque  developed 
from    ancient  Roman 
art.'  Now  we  must  turn 
to  r«'riKord,  in  the  west- 
ern   pare    of  central 
France;   for    here,  in 
the  town  of  Perigueux, 
^    stands  one  of  the  old- 
est  and  moet  remark- 

  able  of 

all  French 
clinreheB-— one 
that  was  built 
under  peculiar  local 
condit  ionSjbut  strong- 
ly intluenced  the  sub- 
sefjuent  course  of 
archiUicture  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  its  own  town  and 
IHTOTince. 

I. 

During  the  fifth  century  the  semi-civilized 
Visigoths  spread  themselves  over  those  Gallic 
lands  which  the  Romans  called  Aquitania,  es- 
tablished a  splendid  court  afPoQlonse,  and  ex- 
tended their  dominion  into  Spain.  But  when 
CloTiSy  early  in  the  sixth  century,  drove  them 
out  of  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania,  his 
Franks  held  their  new  domain  merely  by  force 
of  arms.  They  did  not  settle  upon  it  and  make 
themselves  at  home  as  they  had  done  in  the  re- 
gions north  of  the  Lohre,  and  therefore  the 
Romanized  Gallic  blood  of  its  people  was  mueh 
less  strongly  tinjj:ed  by  barltarian  strains. 

The  consequences  of  this  fact  have  never 
been  outlived;  even  to-day  the  southern  dif- 
fers from  the  northern  Frenchman  in  char- 
acter and  temperament,  in  aspect,  manner, 
aptitudes,  and  tastes.  But  for  centuries  the 
racial  difference  meant  actual  antagonisms 

>  See  « The  Churches  of  ProVMMM,*  in  TBS  CENTDIY 

for  November,  1894. 
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<tf  the  Iceenest  sort.  All  the  provinces  south 
of  the  Loire  resisted  the  scepter  of  the 
Frankish  kings,  and  later  of  the  French  kings, 
mth  peculiar  persistence  and  passion,  and  re- 
ligious and  social  antipathies  aided  political 
rivalries  to  perpetuate  warfare  even  as  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  Thersouthem- 
ers  spoke  the  langue  (Toe,  which  we  now  call 
I'roven(^al,  while  the  northerners  spoke  the 
langue  d'ail,  which  we  call  French;  and  south- 
ern types  of  medieval  art  were  distinctive  in 
the  stren<^th  and  the  long  persistence  of  the 
Byzantine,  as  well  as  of  the  classic,  impress 
wnich  they  had  received  at  thdr  Inrth. 

Of  course  Charlemagne  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed Aquitaine,  as  he  did  almost  all  other 
parts  of  western  Europe.  But  the  hold  of  his 
descendants  upon  it  soon  waxed  weak;  the 
counts  whom  he  bad  everywhere  set  as  gov- 
ernors in  his  towns  quickly  made  their  power 
hereditary  in  P^rigneux;  and  local  defiance 
of  northern  authority  grew  still  more  bold 
when,  late  in  the  tenth  centur\%  the  Capetian 
dynasty  succeeded  the  Carolingian.  Then,  in 
P^rigord,  public  acts  were  diated,  the 
reign  of  God  until  there  shall  be  a  king  » ;  and 
a  count  of  PSrigueux  is  the  hero  of  an  oft- 
told  tale  which,  whether  literally  veracious 
or  not,  truthfully  typifies  the  temper  of  the 
time.  When  Hugh  Capet  demanded  his  sur- 
render, saying, « Who  made  you  a  count?"  this 
bold  rebel  replied, «  Who  made  you  a  king  ?  » 

The  railroad  between  Toulouse  and  Peri- 
[^eux  is  a  cross-countrj'  route  unknown  to 
the  tourist,  and  speedy  progress  is  the  last 
thing  it  considers.  But  just  for  these  rear 
sons  it  is  a  delightful  road  to  travel.  It  runs 
through  districts  beautiful  with  those  bold 
rock  formations  and  those  Hoods  of  cloudless 
light  and  opalescent  color  which  the  South  so 
confidently  offers  in  compensation  for  the 
richer  verdure  of  the  North.  In  many  parts 
the  contours  of  the  landscape  are  pictu- 
resquely broken,  and  I  remember  no  joumqr 
which  shows  a  more  persistent  panorama  of 
oddly  attractive  architectural  bits.  Large 
towns  are  very  few,  but  villages  whose  names 
one  never  heard  before  are  many.  Each  looks 
as  though  neither  man  nor  thing  of  modem 
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make  could  ever  have  entered  it.  All  are  ac- 
centuated by  quaintly  effective  mined  walls, 
feudal  castles,  or  time-worn  churches,  and 
many  cling  to  high  points  ot  cliff  as  though 
they  were  detaiUi  from  Albert  D&rer's  Iwck- 
erounds.  When  I  trip  !,  from  the  train,  to 
note  down  the  delightful  diversities  of  the 
ubiquitous  little  towers,  I  soon  abandoned 
the  attempt^they  were  bo  numerous  and  w 
oddly  diverse.  And,  as  a  whole,  it  seemed  an 
entrancing  country  for  a  pedestrian  tour, 
offering  the  full  flavor  of  an  ancient,  an  un- 
traveM,  and  an  nntoncheti  land,  -nitii  some- 
thing certainly  r^jrions  and  probably  ohami' 
ing  to  enliven  each  successive  hour. 

At  the  end  of  saeh  a  journey  P^rigueoz 
itself  is  rather  disappointing.  It  is  a  small 
town  and,  for  FVance.  a  dull  one,  and  com- 
monplace-looking despite  its  station  on  hilly 
ground  beside  the  river  Isle,  and  despite  its 
pretty  gardens  and  riverside  promenades,  its 
Roman  ruins,  and  its  early  medieval  churches. 
The  hills  are  not  imposing,  the  ruins  are  very 
badly  mined,  and  tiie  ehnrehes  nake  little 
showing  in  a  general  view;  medieval  and 
Jienaissance  structures  of  other  sorts— mili- 
tary, civic,  or  domestic — seem  few  and  tame 
after  the  riches  of  Provencal  places,  and  the 
modem  architect  ha>  seldom  been  ambitious. 

But  we  know  that  every  town  in  France 
was  picturesque  in  medieval  days,  while  re- 
ligions enthusiasm  joined  to  unceasing  war* 
fare  kept  it  always  lively.  And  we  may  be- 
lieve that  Pirigueux  was  an  attractive  place 
ewm  in  RanaiaMmce  days,  aftn*  it  had  drank 
its  share  of  the  bitter  cup  on  which  the  west 
of  France  was  nourished  during  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Capetian  monarchs  and 
their  English  vassals,  and  the  still  more  hit- 
ter one  which  the  whole  land  imbibed  during 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  when  these  vassals 
were  trying  to  make  themselves  the  actual 
kings  of  I^nce.  We  may  believe  this,  for 
Montaigne  was  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and  un- 
likely to  be  swa5'ed  by  provincial  prejudice; 
and  he  has  a  monument  in  Perigueux  which 
hears  these  quoted  words:  itM'aiTnerois  d 
raveniure  mievlx  deurirmr  on  treineime  d 
Periffuevx  que  premier  d  Paru.» 

To-day,  however,  Perigueux  is  preeminent 
in  but  a  small  and  carnal  way.  Its  most  noted 
natural  product  is  the  truffle,  and  its  finest 
works  of  art  are  its  truffled  pdlU, 

II. 

Close  by  P6rigueux  to  the  southward  are 
some  scant  rsirains  of  the  Gallic  fortress  of 
pre-Romandays.  The  part  of  the  town  which 


is  called  the  Git6  stands  on  the  site  of  the 

Roman  Vesuna,  and  across  the  river  from 
this  is  the  Bourg  Puy-de-Saint-Front,  which 
grew  up  around  an  oratory  built  in  the  sixth 
century  over  the  tomb  of  the  first  bringer 

of  the  Christian  gospel.  These  two  parts  of 
Perigueux  long  existed  as  separate  burgh.^, 
each  with  it^  own  fortifications;  they  were 
not  united  until  the  year  1269. 

A  mornstir  house  was  soon  established  in 
connection  with  the  oratory  of  St.  Front, 
and,  perhaps  before  the  close  of  the  sixth 
centiuy,  a  basilican  church  was  built  above 
three  underground  chapels  which  still  exist. 
Of  this  Early  Christian  chnrch  (or,  as  the 
FVench  would  amr»  this  Latin  ehorch)  enough 
Kkewise  exists  to  toll  us  pretty  clearly  what 
it  was.  Its  nave  was  five  bays  in  length  and 
was  covered  by  an  open  wooden  ceiling,  while 
the  lower,  narrowMr  aisles  w««  vanlted  with 
stone.  The  fagade,  now  much  mutilated  and 
partly  concealed  by  other  structures,  was 
crowned  by  a  little  pilastered  arcade,  above 
which  rose  a  cmde  ver^n  of  the  classic 
pediment,  adorned  \x\\h  pil  istors,  with  small 
rude  figures,  and  with  inlays  in  coarse  reticu- 
lated patterns— barbaric  imitations  of  lioman 
mosaic  w«nrk.  In  front  of  the  fagade  stood  a 
covered  porch,  and  this  must  li  :V(  been  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  those  true  porches 
which,  because  they  gave  fuller  protection 
from  the  weather,  or  because  they  were  more 
easily  built  when  the  art  of  shaping  columns 
had  been  forgotten,  soon  replaced  tiie  open 
portico  of  the  bftsilica,  and  were  gradually 
developed  into  the  beautiful  stmctures  that 
tempted  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculptors  to 
reveal  the  richest  capabilities  of  their  chisels. 
This  covered  porch  at  Perigueux  was  bnilt 
several  centuries  before  the  very  classical  one 
which  we  saw  at  Avignon;  yet  it  must  have 
been  quite  Romanesque  in  expression,  for  it 
was  entered  through  a  round-arched  arcade. 

Three  bays  of  the  nave  to  which  it  gave 
admittance  (greatly  altered,  of  course)  now 
form  a  sort  of  ante-church,  and  beyond  them 
stands  the  later  church  for  whose  special 
sake  the  traveler  visits  Perigueux.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  its  Early  Christian  pre> 
decessor  than  this  chnrch  of  St.  Front,  and 
nothing  more  unlike  the  churches  of  its  own 
date  in  other  jtarts  of  France.  The  basilican 
plan  is  frankly  and  wholly  abandoned.  In 
plan,  and  consequently  in  design,  St.  Front  is 
a  Byzantine  church,  although,  most  probably, 
it  was  begun  before  the  year  lOOO—some 
years  before  the  classicizing  porch  at  Avi- 
gnon»  and  more  than  a  centuy  before  those 
Provencal  portals  which  proclaim  ^ysantine 
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influence.  St.  Front  at  Perigueux  lacks  the 
rich  decoration  of  Mark's  in  Venice,  its 
broad  fsQade  and  stately  doonrajB,  and  ita 
interior  colonnades;  yet  if  these  two  famous 
churches  are  not  actually  twins,  nevertheless 
they  are  « two  siatera  of  one  race,*  and  their 
fairth-datee  fell  rvj  cloaa  together. 

III. 

Triumphant  Rome  spread  her  monuments 
over  the  East  as  over  the  West,  and  they 
formed  the  basts  of  Byzantine  as  of  Roman- 
esque art.  Like  the  Romanesque  builder, 
the  Byzantine  builder  took  arch  and  pier 
and  column,  rejecting  the  entablature,  and 
developed  a  pure  system  of  arched  constme- 
tion  in  place  of  the  Roman  mixture  of  the 
arched  and  trabeated  systems.  But  he  did 
not  accept  the  basilican  ground-plan,  and 
he  did  perpetoate  the  doiner  neglected  and 
forgotten  in  the  West. 

This  was  undoubtedly  because  he  labored 
and  experimented  first  in  Sjrria.  for  the 
dome  was  indigenous  on  Asian  soil;  ages  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Assyrians 
had  used  it  with  their  barrel-vaults.  But  the 
main  triumph  of  the  ^rzanUne  builder  van  an 
innovation  of  his  own:  it  was  the  discovery 


PLAN  OP  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  FRONT.  pfiRTGCErX. 

WItUn  lu  waiH  til*  dtametsr  of  «iL  Front,  uctiuifv  <4  tk»  rcmatiM  af  the 
BMi]rCUiMlMClMHcKtimfect,aa«llwlMlBhtarttie«ttral4iMw  ii 
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of  more  plastic  ways  of  building  domical  ceil- 

infxs.  The  Romans  had  raised  these  arched 
and  circular  ceilings  only  upon  circular  sub- 
stmctures;  bat  now  they  were  fitted  to  sub- 
Btmctureeof  other  shapes  by  throwing  their 


weight  upon  special  points  of  snppnrt,  the 
transition  from  the  square  or  octagon  below 
to  the  circle  above  being  made  by  means  of 
pendcntives.'  Basilican  churches  occur  in 
Syria,  and  in  some  of  them,  where  the  aisles 
are  as  lofty  as  the  nave,  we  may  probably  read 
the  wigin  of  those  very  tall  aisles  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  characteristic  of  Proven- 
gal  Romanesque.  But  square  ground-plans, 
or  ervciform  plans  with  ams  of  eiiiial  or  of 
nearly  equal  length,  became  the  rule  in  the 
East;  the  central  dome  was  often  tlanked  by 
smaller  ones,  or,  as  at  St.  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople, by  semi-domes;  and  of  course  a  dif- 
f'^rcnt  scheme  of  design  for  the  walla  of  the 
church  was  thus  required. 

But  other  than  modified  Roman  elements 
pnlered  into  the  composition  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  Large  parts  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  Greek  in  very  early  times,  and,  much 
later,  the  successors  of  Alexander  Hdleiw 
ijsed  Syria.  Here  Roman  work  was  itself  af- 
fected by  Greek  traditions,  and  likewise  by 
that  indigenotts  art  whieh  we  call  Phenieiim 
and  which  had  largely  devoted  itself  to  work- 
ing in  metals:  and  the  Early  Christian  style 
still  more  clearly  took  the  impress  of  these 
antecedent  arts,  while  distinctly  Oriental  in- 
fluences also  touched  it.  New  methods  and 
types  of  decoration  were  evolved.  Late 
Roman  profiles  and  carvings  had  been  in 
very  high  relief,  but  soft  and  lax  in  execu- 
tion; now  they  were  very  much  flattened  (the 
carvings  often  actually  in  intaglio),  but  were 
wrought  with  a  sharp,  crisp  tOQCh;  and  their 
flatness  and  their  sharpness  alike  recalled 
the  ideals  of  the  metal-worker.  Greek  in- 
ventiveness showed  in  new  forms  for  bases 
and  capitals,  Greek  taste  in  their  grace  and 
beauty.  Foliage  was  freely  designed  after 
Greek  acanthus  types,  or  with  vine-leaves  and 
grape-bunches  that  were  characteristically 
Phenieian.  Interlacing  patterns  of  straight 
and  circular  tines  were  borrowed  from  the 
Orient,  and  were  mixed  with  the  new  symbols 
and  monograms  of  Christianity.  The  Oriental 
love  for  color  and  richness  spoke  through  the 
decorative  use  of  varied  marbles,  of  metals, 
of  gfldings,  and  of  inlays,  and  through  the 
more  sumptuous  aspect  given  the  mosaic  pic- 
tures borrowed  from  the  Romans.  Painting 
was  also  largely  employed;  but— probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  prejudice 
—figure-sculpture  was  never  much  in  favor 

*  PendeDtivM  are  Ui«  enn  in^'  Rt^fds  of  wall  which, 
ftlliBg  the  spaces  b«t«e«n  the  .^tipporting  arches,  sprend 
and  unite  above  in  a  continuous  wall  of  the  shape  de- 
sired for  the  baM  of  tb«  dome.  They  are  clearly 
shewn  in  mm  pietum  of  fli*  interior  of  aH.  Front. 
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with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  eventually  it 
wholly  disappeared  l)efore  the  cry  of  idol- 
atry raised  by  the  famous  sect  called  the 
Iconoclasts. 

Rome  and  the  Orient  thus  furnished  the 
basis  for  Hyzantine  art,  but  (Ireek  intelli- 
gence developed  its  constructional  elements, 
the  (Jreek  sense  for  balance,  harmony,  and 
grace  blended  its  diverse  decorative  motives, 
and  to  (Ireek  skill  of  hand  was  due  their  ex- 
quisite execution.  When  we  want  to  charac- 
terize early  Hyzjintine  work  we  must  call  it 
(Jreco-Koman  work  of  a  novel  kind.  Nor 
should  we  forj^et  that  the  crowning  monu- 
Vou  U.-11G. 


ment  of  this  branch  of  architecture,  the 
('hurch  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  in  Constanti- 
nople, waa  built  by  (  Jreek  architects  of  Syrian 
birth. 

Of  course  the  magnificence  compassed  in 
St.  Sophia  was  not  developed  all  at  once. 
Many  of  the  churches,  chapel.s,  and  mon- 
asteries built  in  Syria  between  the  third 
and  the  seventh  century,  and  still  existing 
in  great  numbers,  are  relatively  simple  and 
plain;  and  Oriental  features  are  not  con- 
spicuous until  we  approach  Constantinople, 
where  all  the  products  of  all  the  East  were 
gathered,  and  where  her  artists  crowded  to 
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a  court  mtich  more  Oriental  than  Greek  or 

Roman  in  spirit  and  in  customs.  Yet  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  early  churches  of  Syria 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  how 
St.  Sophia,  built  in  the  sixth  century,  came 
to  differ  so  entirely  in  plan,  form,  feature, 
and  decoration  from  the  basilican  churches 
which  ('Onstantine,  in  his  newer  as  in  his 
aider  capital,  had  erected  two  centuriea  be- 
fore. And  until  we  coniitare  the  sureness  in 
design  and  the  technical  skill  these  Asiatic 
works  display  with  the  awkwardness,  the 
roughness,  the  crudeness  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian liulMinpfs  of  the  West,  we  cannot  real- 
ize the  value  of  an  unltroken  heritage  of 
Hellenic  knowledge  and  taste. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  admirable  Syrian 
churches,  but  St.  Sophia  itself,  had  been  com- 
pleted before  the  likrly  Christian  basilica  at 
P6rigueux  was  bepin.  When  we  tlunk  what 
this  must  have  been,  with  its  wooden  celling 
and  scant,  barbaric  attempts  at  ornament, 
and  what  St.  Sophia  is,  with  the  moat  beauti- 
ful dome  that  has  ever  yet  been  cowtructed, 
and  a  richness  of  finely  devised  and  per- 
fectly wTought  adornment  that  has  never 
yet  been  equaled,  can  we  marvel  that  any 


PLAN  OF  THE  CATHEURAL  OF  ST.  rrTEH,  ANGOUL£mE. 
The  ini«th  of     rrtcr*a,  ontdda  Iba  wM».  i*  m  fi  et.  and  lb  bnaOtk 

kind  or  deinree  of  contact  with  Byzantine 

art  deeply  impressed  Western  eyes  and  often 
guided  Western  hands  ?  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  churches  of  Constantinople  were  copied 
at  Ravenna,  or  that  Charlemagne  copied  Rap 


venna  at  Alx-la^'hapelle,  and  sedoloniljcB' 

couraged  the  immigration  of  Byzantine  a: 
tists  ?  Or  is  it  surprising  that,  in  the  tenti 
century,  the  Venetians,  perpetually  in  cvio- 
metcial  contact  with  every  BaBtem  port,  ins- 
tated a  Constantinopolitan  church  amid  their 
own  lagoons?  Between  the  sixth  an!  t*^ 
eleventh  century  Western  art-  itonuntsqat 
art— was  not  evm  sure  what  It  wanted  to 
try  to  do.  while  in  the  sixth  century  Eastm 
art "  Byzantine  art  — had  already  ^onceiT^^i 
and  perfected  sonie  of  tiie  most  niitrrelotis 
monuments  of  human  intelligenoe  and  taste. 

IV. 

Bbfori:  crusading  times  the  Venetians  mo- 
nopolized the  carrv'injj-trade  betwc.B  East 
and  West,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  small 
and  precious  wares  of  which  their 
chiefly  con.sisted— stuffs  and  jewels,  ivorr, 
metal,  and  wooden  carvinf^s,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments— gave  lessons  in  decoraUve 
desifni  even  to  the  far  north  of  Eonpe. 
But  how,  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  a  coh 
tiiry  before  the  first  crusade,  wa.«?  the  remote 
inland  city  of  P^rigueux  brought  into  such 
relationship  with  Eastern  art  that  it  eoolii 
actually  build  a  great  chnrcli  after  a 
tine  mmlel  ? 

i'robably  through  these  same  \enftiaa 
agencies.  The  Norman  pirate  was  theo 
abroad,  and,  with  a  valuaV)Ie  car^'o,  no  nae 
dared  to  force  a  pa.ssafj:e  through  the  Lilian 
of  Hercules  and  the  Hiscayan  iluU.  ISothe 
Venetians  landed  their  wares  at  the  porti 
of  Trovenee,  and  thence  carried  them  £u.ton' 
country  to  Limoges,  where,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  they  established 
a  colony  with  an  abbey-church  of  their 
From  Ivimop^es  their  ^oods  were  distributti 
again  by  land,  or  by  sea  from  the  ports  of 
Nantes  and  Rochelle,  through  the  MSA 
Islands  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. PeriKUeux  lay  on  the  Venetian  track, 
southward  some  sixty  miles  from  LinH)ge& 
A  Venetian  or  a  ^rzanthie  architect  tuwi 
trader  for  the  nonce,  or  a  monkish  arcbited 
from  Perigord  itself  who  had  visited  Venice 
or  Constantinople  under  the  traders'  wiog- 
who  can  BAf  which  it  was  that  conceived  fhe 
wi.sh  to  build  a  Byzantine  church  so  far  to 
the  westward  of  Byzantine  lands,  ordirectt^ 
its  designing  ?  We  cannot  even  be  sure  whe- 
ther St.  Front  was  copied  from  St  Hark't. 
or  directly  from  an  Eastern  structure.  But 
the  former  theor)''  is  usually  held,  and  th« 
years  between  biS4  and  1047,  quickly  follow- 
ing the  years  which  saw  the  bulling  of  St 
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Mark's,  are  usually  named  as  those  which 
witnessed  the  builtiing  of  St.  Front. 

Compare  the  plan  of  St.  Front  on  pa<^e  D20 
and  Mr.  Pennell's  sketch  of  its  interior  with 
a  plan  and  a  picture  of  St.  .Mark's,  and  you 
will  .see  how  similar  they  are,  and  how  utterly 
they  <liffer  from  any  Western  type  of  church. 
They  are  characteristically  Hyzantine,  alike 
in  the  equal  lenjjth  of  their  four  arms  and  in 
the  domical  character  of  their  ceilings.  Hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  differ  from  all  other 


Hy/xintine  churches  in  the  position  and  the 
massiveness  of  their  four  great  piers,  in  the 
fashioningof  these  piers  into  hollowed  spaces, 
and  in  the  enormous  size  of  the  arches  they 
bear  as  sujtports  for  the  five  low  domes.  On 
the  strength  of  a  description  by  I'rocopius  it 
is  believed  that  St.  Mark's  was  imitated  from 
a  peculiar  Hyzantine  building,  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  in  Constantinople,  long  ago  <le- 
stn)yed.  Kven  if  we  did  not  know  of  any  close 
connection  k'tween  \'enice  and  Terigord,  it 
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would  be  easier  to  believe  that  the  Venetian 
copy  of  this  church  was  recopied  in  the 
farther  West  than  that  two  Western  archi- 
tects should  have  chanced  to  choase  the 
same  exceptional  Eastem  atnictnre  as  their 
modrl.  Moreover,  St.  Front  and  S't.  Mark's 
are  almost  precisely  alike  in  their  dimen- 
sions, while  the  recorded  importance  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  a  city  of  magnifi- 
cent  t«raple!>,  geems  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
good  deal  larger. 

When  the  orif^nal  coostraction  of  St  FVont 
is  understood,  one  fact  seems  very  plainly 
proved:  whoever  designed  the  church,  it  was 
actually  built  by  local,  provincial  hands.  Ita 
pendentives  were  constructed  in  a  fadiion 
which  showed  that  the  geometrical  reasons 
for  Byzantine  expedients  had  not  been  clearly 
tmdantood.  The  colonnades  which,  running 
from  pier  to  pier,  form  aisles  in  St.  Mark's, 
were  replaced  by  tall  arcade^!  attached  to 
the  walls— features  less  difficult  to  construct 
and  more  suitable  to  the  plain  materiala 
hero  employed;  the  decorative  details  were 
largely  local— that  is,  Gallo-Koman— in  char- 
acter; and  the  huge  pier-archee  were  slightly 
pointed. 

Of  course  in  St.  Mark's,  as  in  all  b^stem 
churches,  only  round  arches  were  employed. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  nave-vaults  of 
Provengal  churches  were  g:iven  a  pointed 
shape  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  although 
the  Provencal  style  aa  such  remained  thor^ 
ooghly  Romanesque.  At  P^rigueux  the  case 
was  similar,  and  tho  reason  for  it  was*  the 
same.  Here  again  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch  was  t  a  method  of  oonstmetion  rather 
than  an  architectural  cliaracteristic.n  It 
merely  meant  that,  a  century  before  i*ro- 
vengal  architects  learned  the  lesson,  this  far 
Western  builder  knew  that,  on  a  lar^'o  scale 
and  by  inexperienced  hands,  a  broken  curve 
might  more  easily  be  managed  than  a  semi- 
circular one. 

The  exterior  of  St.  Front  differed  more 
from  St.  Mark's  than  the  intt;rior.  its  domes 
appeared  as  cupolas,  the  central  one  support- 
ing a  lantern,  and  the  others  large  ornaments 
shaped  like  pine-cones  such  as  the  Romans 
had  frequently  employed.  The  Greek  cross 
ground-plan  was  not  confused  by  the  addition 
of  a  wide  fa§ade.  The  circles  of  windows  at 
the  base  of  th'  de'nes  which  so  mysteriously 
illuiniiiy  St,  Alarn  s  w  ere  not  reproduced;  but, 
instead,  the  walls  of  all  the  four  arms  were 
pierced  by  tall  round-headed  li<j;]its.  Eacdi 
arm  was  linished,  on  each  of  its  three  faces, 
with  a  low  pediment,  and  at  each  of  tiie  outer 
angles  of  the  structure,  between  these  pedi- 


ments, rose  a  low,  square  turret  with  a  pyram- 
idal roof.  All  the  roofs  were  of  stone,  and 

they  were  laid,  as  in  I'roven<,'al  churches,  di- 
rectly upon  the  exterior  curves  of  the  ceiling. 

Patient  examination  of  a  much-injured 
fabric,  aided  by  the  evidence  of  old  prints 
and  descriptions,  thus  portrays  the  church 
of  St  Fhmt  as  it  stood  when  mst  completed. 
But  it  was  oftro  injured,  and  in  part  renewed 
with  conspicuous  alterations;  and  then,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  almt^t  entirely  re- 
constructed. Of  course  this  reconstruction 
profe.ssed  to  be  a  restoration,  but  its  faith- 
fulness may  be  estimated  from  a  single  fact. 
In  no  way  was  the  church  more  interesting, 
mgnificant,  or  individual  than  in  the  pointed 
shape  of  its  huge  arches.  But  the « restorer  *• 
—the  noted  architect  Abadie— rebuilt  these 
arches  in  a  semicircular  shape.  Of  course  an 
innovation  of  .so  radical  a  kind  throws  doubt 
ujion  all  the  other  portions  of  his  work,  and 
especially  upon  the  design  of  the  apse  which 
had  lieen  destroyed  and  replaced  in  a  Gothic 
penod. 

The  great  white  interior  of  St.  Front  now 
looks  bald  and  bare  indeed  If  one  remembeta 
the  gorgeousnees  of  St.  Mark's.  Hut  we  cav* 
not  believe  that  it  was  ever  as  gorgeous  as  St. 
Mark's.  There  exists  no  trace  and  no  tradi- 
tion of  marble  overiaya  or  mosaics;  we  can 
fancy  nothinp^  more  than  paint  as  the  origi* 
nal  covering  of  the  walls;  and  the  sculptured 
decoration  was  always  as  sparse  aa  it  is  to- 
day. Yet,  white  and  plain  as  it  now  stands, 
and  reconstnicted  none  too  faithfully  al- 
though we  know  it  to  be,  this  great  interior 
makes  a  powerful  impression  upon  eye  and 
niitul.  It  is  iniposinjxiy  stern  of  aspect,  but 
not  gloomy  or  oppressive.  It  has  the  inter- 
est of  something  unfamiliar,  unexpected.  It 
has  the  merit  of  a  vigorous  architectural  idea 
unfalterin^^ly  expressed  without  dependence 
upon  ornament,  it  has  the  beauty  of  great 
and  very  simple  massiveness  and  of  harmo- 
nious proportions.  And  above  all  it  has  the 
peaceful  dignity,  the  large  serenity,  the  soar- 
ing and  yet  brooding  stren^h,  wliich  only 
wide  spaces  covered  by  domical  ceilinga  can 
posaeBS. 

V. 

After  this  second  church  of  St.  Front  was 
finished,  three  bays  of  the  nave  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hitrly  Christian  edihce  remained,  as  I 
have  said,  forming  an  ante-church  at  its  west- 
em  end.  One  of  them,  next  to  the  crudely 
adorned  ancient  fagade,  was  transformed  into 
a  sort  of  vestibule  and  covered  by  a  small 
dome,  and  above  the  other  two  a  tower  was 
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carried  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet. 

When  I  was  in  I'erigueux  in  the  year  1889, 
ami  when  Mr.  I'ennell  was  there,  the  tower  of 
St.  Front  was  taking  its  turn  amid  the  perils 
of  reconstruction.  It  was  wholly  invisible 
behind  a  network  of  scaffolding,  and  I  have 
always  been  afraid  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
really  being  reconstructed  or  in  some  way 
« improved.*  However,  there  are  plenty  of 
pictures  to  show  its  ancient  estate,  and  one 
of  them  is  reproduced  as  our  initial  letter.  It 
is  the  very  oldest  of  all  the  old  church-towers 
in  France,  and  it  is  as  interesting  for  its  in- 
dividuality as  for  its  age. 


TRANSEPT-ARM.  rATHEORAI.  OF  «T.  TETER,  ANOOirLfeME. 

Neither  classic  Home  nor  r.y7.;intium  con- 
structed lofty  towers,  but  when  Early  Christian 
builders  wanted  them,  Roman  art  furnished 
more  adaptable  motives  than  Byzantine.  The 
tower  of  8t.  I*>ont  speaks  of  Byzantium  only 
in  its  domical  roof;  all  its  other  features 
are  distinctly  Homan.  Yet  these  Koman 
features  are  not  adapted  as  they  were  in 
other  districts.  The  tower  of  St.  Front  dif- 
fers radically  from  the  early  Italian  cam- 
panile type  which  we  .saw  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Trophime  at  Aries;  and  it  differs  quite  as 
much  from  more  strictly  French  types  de- 
veloped nearer  at  hand,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Angouleme  tower  illus- 
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tratedon  page  1)2-'),  When  we  remember  that, 
although  it  was  built  a  little  later  than  the 
Byzantinesque  church  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, it  was  itself  a  work  of  local  inspira- 
tion; and  when  we  see  that  it  is  not  even 
Romanesque,  but  merely  Early  Christian  in 
style,  then,  indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  it  recalls  most  forcibly,  not  any  work 
of  its  own  or  of  contiguous  periods,  but  the 
work  of  Renaissance  architects,  returning 
afresh,  after  the  rise  and  fall  of  Itomanesque 
and  of  (Jothic  architecture,  to  the  precedents 
of  classic  Rome,  and  not  so  much  the  designs 
of  the  earliest  Renaissance  architects  as  of 
those  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  led 
by  I'alladio.  I  do  not  mean  that  Palladio  or 
his  followers  ever  built  a  tower  like  this;  only 
that  its  features  and  their  treatment  resem- 
ble the  features  and  the  treatment  which  they 
turned  to  other  ends. 


Naturally  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century 
were  not  Palladios  in  experience,  skill,  or 
taste,  and  the  tower  of  St.  PYont  is  much  too 
naive  in  idea  and  too  crude  in  execution  ever 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  fine  in  idea  and  imposingly 
dignified  in  effect,  and  the  inexperience  of 
its  builders  was  much  more  plainly  revealed 
by  their  constructional  than  by  their  artistic 
devices.  They  set  the  successive  stages  of 
their  tower  in  retreat,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  upper  ones  did  not  fall  fully  on  the  wall? 
beneath;  and  although  most  of  the  window- 
were  blocked  for  the  sake  of  greater  firm- 
ness when  the  structure  was  repaired  after 
a  fire  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  it  did  not  ne€<i  an  entire  rebuilding  long 
before  our  day.  The  circular  upper  stage 
was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  closely  set  col- 
umns, varj'ing  in  sixe  and  form, — evidently 
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stolen  spoils  from  classic  buildings,— and  the 
roof  was  finished  with  a  pine-cone,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  finisli  of  the  lateral  domes  of 
the  church. 

St.  Front  was  not  made  the  cathedral- 
church  of  Perigueux  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  St.  Stephen's,  in  the  Cite,  now  called 
the  Old  Cathedral,  hold  the  l)isli()i)\s  chair.  It 
was  builtt  or  rebuilt,  at  nearly  the  same  time 
88  St.  Front,  and  the  infineiMM  ci  the  latt«r 
is  clearly  apparent.  We  do  not  find  again 
the  Creek-cross  ground-plan;  nor,  indeed, 
was  this  ground-plan  ever  again  employed  in 
France.  Bat  the  plan  was  as  the  plan  of  St 
Front  would  be  if  shorn  of  three  of  ita  arms. 
There  were  no  aisles,  as  in  basilican  churches: 
the  Old  Cathedral  had  merely  a  very  broad 
nave  of  two  bays,  each  covered  by  a  dome, 
and  probably  a  semicircular  ai)se ;  the  taller 
choir  with  the  larp:er  dome  which  we  see  to- 
day was  added  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  novel  soccess  of  St.  Front  was  appre- 
ciated  quite  as  quickly  in  other  towns  as  in 
Perif^iieiix  itself.  Not  only  elsewhere  in  Peri- 
gord,  but  in  Auvergne  toward  the  east,  and 
in  the  districts  called  Angoumois  and  Sain- 
tontje  toward  the  west,  churches  similar  in 
plan  to  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Perigueux  were 
built  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
—  without  aisles,  and  with  domes  and  exter- 
nal cupolas.  And  then,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  Saintonge  and  Angoumois,  in  Poitou  toward 
the  north,  and  still  farther  north  in  Anjou, 
beyond  the  river  lx)ire,  many  other  domical 
churches  large  and  small  arose,  showing  the 
influence  of  St.  Front  in  more  modified  but 
still  very  manifest  ways.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  interesting  among  the  buildings  of 
this  class  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in  An- 
gouleme,  at  which,  in  a  moment,  1  shall  ask 
you  to  look. 

The  Romanesque  styles  of  France  were  too 
vii^nrmisly  developin<i  from  local  root**,  as 
expressions  of  local  needs  and  tastes,  to  be 
radically  transformed  by  any  external  force. 
The  style  of  Perigord  did  not  become  By/an- 
tini*,  nor  did  tiie  styles  of  neighboring  prov- 
inces docilely  follow  the  example  of  Perigord. 
Nevwtheless,  all  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
lossons  learned  from  the  East  by  the  builders 
of  St.  Front,  and  the  best,  the  most  im- 
portant, of  these  lessons  w<is  the  one  most 
eagerly  and  widely  accepted.  This  was  the 
lesson  how  to  build  ceilinp?  nf  stone  which 
should  preserve  a  church  from  the  tires  so 
constantly  encouraged  by  ceilings  of  wood. 
No  one  taught  this  lesson  to  the  more  north- 
erly pro\nncps  of  France.  Tht-y  tleveloped 
their  own  methods  of  stone  vaulting.  Natu- 


rally their  success  was  tardier,  and  mean- 
while the  demon  of  tire  was  busy.  Therefore 
large  Early  Romanesque  churches  are  rare 
in  the  North,  while  they  abound  in  the  prov- 
inces i  have  named,  often  almost  perfectly 
preserved  to  our  own  kte  day. 

VI. 

A  BROAD,  isolated  hill  about  two  hundred 

feet  in  height,  with  two  winding  rivers  near 
its  base;  a  hill  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides  and  a  plateau-like  top,  covered  closely 
with  buildings  and  edged  with  trees—thb  is 
Angouleme.  In  Roman  days  it  lay  within  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  three  chief  highways 
of  these  western  districts,  left  aside  when, 
with  their  customary  directness,  the  great 
road-builders  of  antiquity  connected  Peri- 
gueux, Saintes,  I.imoges,  and  Poitiers.  For 
this  reason  Ausonius  wrote  of  it,  vLjculimia 
.  .  .  devio  ac  sofo  Joeo*;  and  to-day  we  can- 
not suspect  that  Rome  ever  valued  it  unless 
we  look  underground  or  within  museum  walls. 
But  the  relics  htre  preserved  prove  that  it 
was  an  important  place  to  the  Romans,  and 
its  strong  position  kept  it  important  throng:h 
all  the  warring  centuries  which  stretched 
between  the  collapse  of  their  power  and  tlie 
firm  consolidation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
France. 

During  the  fifth  century  Angouleme,  like 
Perigueux,  was  included  in  the  Visigothic 
kingdom;  in  later  times— Merovingian,  Caro- 
lin^rian,  early  Capetian— it  had  its  full  share 
of  the  troubles  caused  by  internecine  strife 
and  by  Saracenic  and  Norman  invasions;  and 
still  1  lit  I  ,  rather  more  than  its  full  share  of 
those  due  to  the  strife  Itetw  een  England  and 
France.  During  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years  few  other  foreign  towns  are  so  con- 
stantly cited  in  hii<tories  of  England;  and 
Isabel,  the  second  wife  of  King  John,  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Aymar  Taillefer, 
Count  of  AngoulSme. 

After  the  Taillefera,  the  lAisi(,Tians— whose 
name  rin^^s  very  loudly  but  not  very  nobly  in 
crusading  tales— were  the  counts  of  Angou- 
18me.  When  the  last  of  them  died,  in  1308^ 
their  heritage  was  attached  to  the  crown  of 
France;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  duchy  of  Angouleme  was  usually 
the  appanage  of  some  prince  or  princess  of 
the  bloo<l.  l>ut  as  lon<;  ;is  the  English  wars 
continued,  all  places  in  this  region  were  really 
owned  by  him  who  could  take  and  keep  them. 
After  Angouleme  had  ])assed  more  than 
once  from  hand  1o  liaml.  they  were  all  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  VSiiO, 
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ami  not  until  the  year  1451  were  they  wholly 
delivered  from  fear  of  the  forei|jner. 

In  the  folIo\vin{(  century  fresh  disturbances 
began.  I'rotestiintism  took  strong  hold  upon 
the  west  of  France,  and  one  can  hardly  won- 
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der  at  its  growth  if  the  bishops  of  Angoulenie 
were  fair  .samples  of  their  class.  For  forty 
years  their  Hocks  never  once  beheld  the  face 
of  any  one  of  them.  They  preferred  to  dis- 
port themselves  at  the  court  of  the  \wpe  or 
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the  king.  Everywhere  in  these  provinces  the 
wars  of  rt'ligion  raged  with  peculiar  viru- 
lence, and  in  Angouleme  they  were  further 
embittered  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  lo- 
cal family,  the  family  of  La  RocBefoacavld, 
was  itself  divided  between  the  old  faith  and 
the  new.  Reading  the  story  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Angouleme,  you  might  easily  fancy 
yourself  back  in  the  Uoodthinty  days  of 
Visigoths  and  Pranks. 

^^ile  her  father,  Charles  of  Orleans,  was 
Duke  of  AngoulSme,  Margaret  of  Valois  was 
bom  within  its  walls— the  sister  of  Francis  I., 
the  grandmother  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Margaret 
of  the  *  Heptameron,*  la  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
gutriies.  Ravaillac,  tiie  assassin  of  Henry  IV., 
wa^^  nlso  born  there,  and  Jean-Louis  Balzac— 
the  Balzac  of  the  seventeenth,  not  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  match  Montaigne, 
the  great  msay-writer  whom  Perigueox  haa- 
ors,  Angouleme  boasts  of  the  great  maxim- 
maker,  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  ancestral 
castle  still  exists  only  a  few  miles  away. 

The  Visigoths  fortified  Angouleme  with 
materials  taken  from  its  Konmn  buildings; 
and  for  many  centuries  the  edges  of  its  hill 
were  girt  with  walls  and  towers,  while  the 
taller  towers  of  feudal  dwellings  roRe  from 
its  streets  and  squares.  Now  nothing  mili- 
tary remains  except  a  polygonal  keep  built 
by  the  Lu.signans,  and  a  round  one  built  by 
Valois  princes,  both  rather  awkwardly  in- 
corporated with  the  modem  town  faaU.  On 
the  site  of  the  ramparts  broad  tree-set  prom- 
enades encircle  the  to\\n\,  Avidcninp^  on  the 
north  into  lovely,  shady  gardens  which,  in 
terraced  levels,  stretch  far  down  the  fonk 
of  the  hill.  From  these  gardens  you  may 
look  out  over  a  fertile  phun  watered  by  the 
winding  Charente,  beloved  of  Henry  IV^  and 
from  the  southern  vei^  of  the  hill  yon  may 
trace  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Anguienne 
by  its  curving  rows  of  poplars,  while  rocky 
plateaus  and  little  arid  hilte  diversify  the 
landscape  toward  the  east.  Prom  every  point 
along  this  charming  circuit  the  view  is  ad- 
minwle;  and  seen  mm  the  plain  below,  the 
town  makes  a  picturesque  effect,  especially 
on  it5  southern  side,  where,  close  to  the  steep 
brow  of  the  clitf,  fronting  on  a  spacious  place, 
the  cathedral  lifts  its  conical  dome,  its  lofty 
tower,  and  its  tall  and  turreted  faqade. 

Angouleme,  while  not  exactly  picturesque, 
is  a  veiy  attractive  town.  It  »  a  rich  man- 
ufacturing town  of  some  35,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  so,  while  you  need  not  fear  the 
rather  dcpresse*!  appearance  of  i'erigueux, 
you  need  not  expect  the  romantic  ancient 
look  of  Avignon  or  Aries.  But,  on  the  other 
Vou  U.-117. 


hand,  although  it  has  been  modernized  in 
almost  all  its  features,  Angouleme  hss  not 

the  aspect  of  a  typically  modem  commer- 
cial city,  for  its  great  factories  and  work- 
shops stand  down  in  the  plain  near  the 
banks  of  its  rivei^.  If  I  thought  that  an 
.\merican  term  would  be  understood  with 
a  marked  transatlantic  difference,  I  should 
say  that  Angouldme  has  a  sort  of  «  colonial » 
air  -  a  quiet  air  which  does  not  mean  stag- 
nation, a  rather  remote  air  which  does  not 
mean  real  antiquity,  an  air  at  once  placid  and 
alive,  leisurely  and  well-to-do,  provincial  and 
well-bred;  an  air  as  of  a  place  a  little  away 
from  the  world,  a  little  back  of  to-day,  yet 
not  out  of  the  wwrld,  not  forgotten  by  to-day. 
You  \n'll  not  be  astonished  or  excited,  but  you 
will  be  pleased  and  content,  the  moment  you 
enter  it;  and  although  it  has  little  to  show 
SKoept  its  cathedral,  its  gardens,  and  the 
views  from  its  ramparts,  you  will  be  Sony 
when  you  are  obliged  to  leave  it. 

vn. 

Wheee  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  now  stands, 

on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  an  Early 
Christian  cathedral,  probably  of  wood,  was 
burned  in  the  year  981.  A  stone  church, 
similar  in  plan  to  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Plri- 
fruf  iix,  soon  replaced  it;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  growing  episcopal  ambition 
reconstructed  so  many  Northern  cathedrals, 
this  one  was  enlarged  and  enriched.  The 
work  was  done  by  Bishop  Gerard,— whose 
episcopate  lasted  from  1101  to  1136,— and 
so  thoroughly  that  the  western  bay  of  the 
nave  alone  r  -tained  its  primitive  aspect. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  in  how  far 
Gerard  was  swayed  by  the  example  of  St. 
Front,  now  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  in 
how  far  he  returned  to  old  basilican  prece- 
dents. He  revived  the  Latin-cross  ground- 
plan  by  the  addition  of  a  short  transept,  but 
did  not  revive  *^hf  Hasilican  pier-arcades  and 
aisles.  He  adorned  his  walls  with  a  richer  and 
more  vigorous  vwdon  of  the  blank  arcades  of 
St.  Front,  and  placed  his  windows  above 
them,  opening  internally  upon  narrow  gal- 
leries. Outside,  a  continuous  slanting  wooden 
roof  of  old  builican  pattern  replaced  the 
Hyzantine  cupolas;  but  inside,  each  bay  was 
covered  by  a  domical  ceiling,  and  the  great 
arches  were  again  slightly  pointed,  although 
their  pendentives  were  built  in  a  much  more 
.skilful  manner  than  at  Perigueux.  An  open 
lantern  of  domical  character  covered  the 
croBsing  of  nave  and  transept  Over  each  of 
the  transept-anna— which  were  treated  as 
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ehapels  with  wide,  hif^  gaHeries— rose  a 
rectanj^ilar  tower  more  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a  domical  ceiling 
at  the  level  of  its  eeeond  stage;  and  the 

facade  of  basilican  churches,  which  had  been 
allowed  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  St.  Front, 
appeared  again,  and  achieved  its  true  Roman- 
esque importance. 

Few  churches  have  suffered  more  during 
eight  hundred  years  of  life  than  Gerard's 
cathedral,  and  as  ire  see  it  to-day  it  is  largely 
a  reconBtniction.  Gerard  himself  did  not 
quite  complete  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fagade  above  the  main  arcade  and  the  win- 
dow was  added  after  his  time;  and  as  old 
prints  portray  the  tower  above  the  southern 
transept-arm  with  Gothic  features  and  a  slen- 
der spire,  it  was  probably  being  finished  in 
the  year  1259,  when,  as  we  read  in  a  letter 
still  preserved.  Hugh  de  Lusignan  so  vio- 
lently quarreled  with  his  clergy  that  he  for- 
bade materials  required  for  the  cathedral  to 
be  admit tcri  within  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Then  the  Hundred  Years'  War  meant  long 
periods  of  nttOT  neglect,  and  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centurie.s  many  flothic  altera- 
tions; in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Hugue- 
nots pillaged  and  burned  and  mutilated  the 
cathedral,  it  was  scarred  by  the  shots  of  be- 
siegers, and  its  Ciothic  t<)wer  collapsed;  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  sedvlonsly  repaired  after  the  Renaissance 
fashion  of  that  time;  and  then,  like  St.  Front, 
it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Abadie,  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  practically  rebuilt.  He  might 
have  done  worse  by  it^  and  also  he  might  have 
done  somewhat  better. 

The  tall  Romanesque  tower  over  the  north- 
ern tnnsept^urm  was  token  down,  and,  stone 
by  stone^  carefully  recon.stnict^d.  This,  I  l>e- 
lieve,  we  may  trust  as  entirely  veracious; 
and  comparing  it  with  the  tower  at  Peri- 
gneux,  we  realize  the  great  advance  that 
art  had  made  during  a  single  century,  oven 
along  a  path  where  Byzantium  atfurded  no 
assistance.  Here  there  is  a  clear,  logical, 
fresh  conception,  a  beautiful  harmony  and 
balance  of  parts,  a  free,  perfected  use  of 
non-cUi.s.sical  types  of  ornament;  in  short,  a 
consistent  and  rich  expression  of  a  new  and 
individual  style.  This  is  not  a  tower  built  up 
of  more  or  less  coherent  parts,  but  a  tower 
vigorously  imagined  as  an  entily.  Here  no 
one  can  think  of  ancient  Rome  except  as  the 
mother  of  a  child  who  has  outgrown  all  need 
for  tutelage,  and  whose  ideals  and  expedients 
are  entirely  different  from  her  own. 

The  fagade  would  probably  please  us  better 
Mould  we  see  it  as  Bishop  Gerard  meant  that 


we  should.   The  scnlptnres  on  the  portion 

which  he  built  represent  scenes  from  the  Day 
of  Judgment— scenes  perpetually  portrayed 
in  medieval  art,  hot  never,  perhaps,  on  an- 
other page  ;us  large  as  this;  and  they  all  lead 
up  to  the  figure  of  Christ  in  Glory  which  fills 
the  great  central  arch.  Above  this  crowning, 
completing  feature  other  ^  ulptnred  scenes 
can  hardly  have  been  planned,  nor  conspic- 
uous ornamentation  of  any  kind;  and  the  un- 
pleasing  proportions  of  the  facade  as  it  now 
stands  lead  us  to  imagine  the  intended  one 
much  lower  and  with  smaller  angle-towers. 

The  domes  of  the  nave  were  originally  cov- 
ered, as  I  have  said,  by  a  slanting  roof  which 
concealed  their  exteriors,  and  this  the  re- 
storer has  retained;  but  he  seems  to  have 
gone  ontside  his  documents  in  raising  a  cu- 
pola rather  than  a  low  tower  over  the  central 
dome  at  the  crossing  of  nave  and  transept;  he 
was  hardly  justified  in  introducing  a  sculp- 
tured tympanum  in  the  main  doorway  of  the 
fa(.'ade,  for  the  Romanesque  portals  of  Sain- 
tonge  are  usually  without  it;'  and  he  cer- 
tai^y  was  not  justified  in  altering  the  west- 
em  bay  of  the  nave  so  that  it  no  longer  clearly 
shows  the  a.'^pect  of  the  eleventh-century 
church  which  elsewhere  Bishop  Gerard  had 
transformed.  This  is  one  of  those  crimes — 
committed  for  the  sake  of  a  mendacious  archi- 
tectural uniformity  while  the  innovator  is 
professing  to  be  simply  a  restorer— which,  if 
you  are  a  true  lover  of  ancient  art,  yoU  tod 
it  impossible  to  forgive. 

vm. 

Nevertheless,  when  you  enter  the  cathe- 
dral of  Angoul^e,  aira  submit  yourself  to 

the  impre-ssion  which  it  produces  as  a  whole, 
your  indignation  at  this  modem  crime  or  that, 
and  your  doubts  in  regard  to  this  or  that  his- 
torical question,  will  (Ssappear,  and  also  your 
craving  for  the  picturesque  in  architecture, 
and  even  your  dislike  for  new-looking  old  in- 
teriors. Angoultme  is  new4ooking  mm  end 
to  end,  not  picturesque  in  effect,  and  ver>' 
clean  and  white.  Yet  it  has  not  that  mechan- 
ical look,  that  raw  and  chilly,  bald  and  staring 
look,  which  must  have  afflicted  you  sorely  in 
many  an  ancient  church  le.ss  radically  restored. 

This,  I  think,  is  because  the  scheme  is  both 
strictly  architectural  and  very  simple.  It  de- 
pends for  its  eifect  upon  its  oonstmctional 

iHm  dirtrict  tbont  AngonMne  was  Aagonaeia, 

while  SaintonRo  lay  farther  to  the  west,  with  SaintM 
as  it«  prinripal  town.  Rut  thi-  R<iniane«que  styles  of 
the  two  <ii.'<tnct'^  arr  sinv.l.ir.  :mii  illottnto  ITOSt  it 
nsually  called  the  6coU  de  la  Saintongt. 
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beauty,  very  little  indeed  upon  its  adorn- 
ment.  The  scolptor  has  decorated  only  the 

capitals  of  the  great  jjiere  and  of  the  arcades, 
and  all  the  arch-members  show  plain  square 
sections.  Beautiful  proportions,  beautiful, 
strong;  and  simple  lines,  beautiful,  broad 
spaces  of  wall  and  pier  and  dome,  ffive  this 
church  its  character;  and  so,  of  course,  it  is 
ndically  unlike  those  oolmnned  and  galleried 
and  many-windowed  churches  which,  whether 
they  were  Imilt  early  or  late  in  medieval 
times,  wiielhur  they  are  heavily  solemn  or 
delicately  ezaberant  in  effect,  always  ap- 
peal more  or  less  to  the  sense  for  the  ro- 
mantic, the  pictur^ue.  In  no  form  or  fea- 
tore  except  its  ceilings  is  Angoultme  tike  a 
classical  structure  of  any  kind,  yet  we  ad- 
mire it  with  the  same  side  of  our  enthusi- 
asm that  classic  art  awakens.  And  we  must 
choose  the  sane  words  to  describe  it.  It  is 
soberly  yet  j^acefully  dignified.  It  is  re- 
served, relined,  aristocratic,  and  elegant  in  a 
very  noble  sense.  It  is  stately,  it  is  serene, 
it  has  a  wonderful  air  of  distinction.  And 
it  wins  all  these  qualities  by  \'irtue  of  its 
harmonious,  its  admirably  conceived  and  fin- 
iflhed  simplicity.  Therefore  it  produces  a 
vaguely  classical  impres  i  n  such  as  I  have 
recognised  in  no  other  metiieval  church;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  injured,  to  oor  nioAsni 
taste,  by  the  clean  whiteness  of  its  modem 
color.  Probably  all  parts  of  classic  buildings, 
and  ail  parts  of  this  cathedral  also,  were  ori- 
ginally brilliant  with  many  hnee;  but  accus- 
tomed to  their  absence,  you  do  not  miss  these 
hues  from  a  Grecian  temple,  and  I  think  you 
will  not  mifls  them  in  AagouUme.  The  naked 
beau iy  of  the  aichiteetnral  idea  will  perfectly 
content  you. 

As  you  might  expect,  a  certain  classic  im- 
press does  survive  in  the  decorative  details, 
but  it  is  much  less  pronounced  than  at  Peri- 
gueux.  Here  there  are  no  true  (iaUo-Roman 
motives;  the  old  elements  have  been  mingled 
with  new  ones,  learned  from  Byzantium  or 
from  the  North,  and  have  been  bent  to  the 
realization  of  new  general  ideals,  new  special 
tjrpes  of  beauty. 

Much  of  the  impressiveness  of  this  serene 
and  pure  interior  comes  from  the  quality  of 
the  illumination.  Not  the  richest  splendor 
of  colored  rays  cast  by  the  r^thic  windows  of 
the  North  is  more  poetic  than  the  clear,  softly 
tempered  glow  that  falls,  from  tar  above  our 


heads,  through  the  high-placed  windows  of 
the  nave— clear,  yet  softly  tempered  even 

when  a  summer  sun  is  shining  at  its  brightest 
outside;  and  with  this  mild  and  p  rirly  light 
contrast  etfectively  a  greenish  ii^lii  from  the 
^ri«at/fe  windows  in  the  dome,  and  a  stronger, 
whiter  flood  pouring  into  the  chapel  beneath 
the  transept-tower. 

The  interior  of  Angouldme  cathedral  is 
characteristically  Southern,  and  the  facade 
is  Southern  too,  but  in  a  different  way.  Here 
you  will  find  exuberance,  lavishness,  orna- 
mental richness  of  detail^  uid  symbolical  rich- 
ness of  meaning— a  decorator's  rather  than 
an  architect's  triumph.  By  contrast  it  seems 
as  tiiough  the  soul  of  sonw  dead  Greek  had 
entered  into  the  Romanesque  artist  who  de- 
signed Angouleme's  nave,  the  soul  of  some 
Oriental  into  his  l)rother  who  built  the  west- 
em  front.  Then,  taking  the  point  of  view 
indicatt  1  ir  the  picture  on  pap^e  925,  you  may 
again  forget  the  luxuriance  of  the  fagade, 
and  find  delight  in  simpler,  more  truly  archi- 
tectural lines.  Abadie's  cupola  is  beautiful 
whether  it  is  veraciously  historical  or  not; 
the  tall  tower  is  bo  boldly  regal  that  you  can^ 
not  wish  that  its  supremacy  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  reconstruction  of  its  mate 
above  the  other  transept-arm;  and  against 
the  creamy  stones  of  the  aiise  the  bnuidies 
of  the  foreground  trees  paint  an  raquisite 
network  of  emerald  green. 

i^ray  that  the  sun  may  shine  while  you  look 
at  the  exterior  of  this  church.  And  after 
you  have  seen  it  well,  and  have  learned  by 
heart  the  views  from  the  balustraded  edge 
of  the  square  which  stretches  up  the  hill  in 
front  of  it,  and  those  from  all  other  portions 
of  the  ramparts,  and  after  you  have  seen  all 
else  that  Angouleme  has  to  show,  and  have 
rested  in  its  silent^  shadowy,  terraced  gar- 
dens, be  sure  to  return  within  the  cathedral 
doors.  Let  the  last  picture  you  carry  away 
from  AngoulSme  be  a  ptetore  of  the  stately, 
gracious  space  beneath  its  broadly,  gently 
sweepinff  domes.  Note  once  more  how  calm  is 
its  dignity,  how  noble  its  elegance,  and  how 
refreshing  its  cool  quietude  and  purity  to  an 
eye  that  is  wearied  by  the  blaze  of  Southem 
sunlight.  Then,  perhaps,  you  may  imaglDe 
upon  how  many  human  souls,  during  its  eight 
cycles  of  a  hundred  years,  it  must  have  laid  a 
touch  like  that  of  the  soothing  hand  of  the 
Mother  of  Christ. 

M.  G,  Van  Renudtter, 
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|p]KHAPS  one  reapon  why 
people  dislike  the  notion 
of  human  brotherhood  so 
nuicli  is  because  the  ties 
of  kindred  are  often  made 
s>i  irk;jome.  Society  holds 
you  to  accotint  for  yonr 
brotfaer^B  behavior,  and 
even  for  his  character,  as  if  you  had  invented 
it,  or  at  least  favored  it;  and  his  children  can 
bring  your  children  to  shame  hy  their  nds- 
conduct,  though  they  may  never  have  sera 
one  another. 

It  is  hardly  enough,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
you  receive  a  sort  of  reflected  gloiyfroin  jvac 
brother's  excellence  or  celebrity ;  you  are  then 
expected  to  live  up  to  him,  and  that  may  be 
another  hardship  if  you  have  not  his  talent 
or  temperament. 

You  feel  that  you  are  fitly  answerable  for 
your  son,  in  a  measure,  though  his  great- 
grandfather on  the  otiier  side,  if  he  could  be- 
got at,  might  snnu'tinics  be  much  more  justty 
made  to  suffer;  l»ut  you  do  not  feel  that  yon 
are  fitly  answerable  for  your  brother,  and  you 
feel  that  it  is  cmel  of  society  to  hold  yon  so. 
If  he  is  stupid  or  tiresome,  people  will  shrink 
from  you.  as  if  you  partook  of  his  character 
because  you  partake  of  his  origin.  Often  you 
do  partake  of  his  character.  Brothers  are 
often  alike;  but  often  they  are  intensely  un- 
like in  tastes,  habits,  manners,  dispositions, 
temperaments.  Often  you  shall  be  truly  the 
brother  of  a  man  whom  you  have  met  rather 
late  in  life,  and  whom  you  like  because  he  is 
of  kindred  nature,  while  in  your  heart  you 
may  fail  to  like  the  brother  who  is  merely 
of  kindred  origin.  Yet  if  one  allowed  the 
brother  of  one's  Mood  to  come  to  want  or  dis- 
p^race,  society  would  hold  one  infamous.  If 
it  were  the  brother  of  one's  soul,  society 
would  have  nothing  to  say. 

This  i.s  because  society  finds  it  convenient 
to  shirk  its  own  obligations  in  the  matter, 
and  pat  the  burden  upon  the  individual,  whom 
it  is  .supposed  to  honor  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  load  it  lays  upon  him.  But  it 
is  society  which  ought  to  take  care  of  the 
involnntazy  or  natural  brotherhood,  for  the 


voluntary  or  human  brotherhood  can  ahraj? 
take  care  of  itself. 

The  WTon^r  has  gone  on  from  j^eneration  to 
generation,  and  kinship  has  been  exalted  ^ 
something  sacred,  and  of  a  claim  too  high  to 
be  questioned,  though  Christ  so  explicitly  de- 
nied its  claim.  «  Who  are  my  brethren  ?  .  . 
Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
...  the  same  is  my  brother.*  We  have  neiw 
risen  to  a  conception  of  fraternity  such  as 
Christ  meant.  Our  only  notion  of  fraternity 
is  through  a  confused  and  rebellious  sense 
natural  brotherhood,  with  its  f  aetitioas  datiH 
enforced  by  society,  so  that  when  fratenify 
is  proposed  to  us  as  the  ideal  state,  we  shrink 
from  it  in  dismay  at  the  thought  of  any  more 
brothers. 

n. 

If  we  look  at  the  facts  without  preoccTH 
pation,  it  would  seem  that  fatherhood  has 
natural  duties  and  motherhood  ha.*?  natural 
duties,  but  brotherhood  and  sonhood  have 
social  duties.  A  common  tendmieBB,  a  recip- 
rocal affection,  grows  up  between  parents 
and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters  through 
the  daily  use  of  life  and  the  exchange  of  con- 
stant help;  but  there  can  be  quite  as  noch 
love  from  adoptive  children  to  their  adoptive 
parents,  and  l>etween  adoptive  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  among  those  of  the  same  blood, 
and  this  love  can  hardly  be  shown  to  be  dif- 
ferent  in  quality.    Parents  must  bne  their 
children.    It  is  their  natural  duty;  tht-v 
longed  for  them  and  brought  them  here;  bat 
the  children  did  not  long  for  their  pareots, 
and  they  did  not  ask  to  come.  Hrothers  and 
sisters  have  only  a  social  duty  to  one  an- 
other, for  they  did  not  choose  to  be  of  the 
same  blood.  Society,  however,  attributes  the 
same  natural  obligation  t-o  all.  and  this  is  un- 
reasonable. A  man  must  not  let  his  parents 
or  brethren  suffer.   He  must,  hi  fact,  not 
let  any  one  suffer,  and  then  he  will  not  let 
his  kindred  suffer;  but  society  distinguishes, 
and  hardly  censures  the  comfort  which  lives 
on  amidst  the  misery  of  all  the  worid  outside 
of  the  family. 

A  man  will  honor  his  father  and  his  mother 
because  their  love  for  him  will  have  bred  in 
him  a  love  for  them  which  he  cannot  betny 
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without  atrocity.  He  most  obey  while  young,  animals  that  have  this  love,  and  it  did  not 

and  be  sabject  to  his  parente^  wisdom,  or  come  to  us  from  ttitnre.  Among  otber  ani« 

their  authority  if  they  have  no  wisdom;  and  mals  there  is  quite  as  much  love  of  offspring 
as  long  as  he  lives  he  must  be  faithful  and  as  there  is  among  men;  the  old  ones  cherish 
helpful  to  them  for  love's  sake.  Bat  anything  their  young,  and  will  come  to  their  help  when 
more  than  this  in  the  old  law  Chnak  seems  to  they  are  in  danger;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
have  interpreted  in  a  new  sense;  he  said  that  is  any  filial  love.  There  seemf?  to  be,  becatise 
those  who  did  the  will  of  the  Father  of  all  the  young  ily  to  the  old  ones  when  they  Hnd 
were  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  and  he  re-  themselves  in  danger,  and  pine  and  die  if  they 
fused  to  honor  his  natural  kindred  otherwise,  are  taken  away.  But  this  is  )>robabIy  from  a 
The  whole  teaching  of  bis  life,  indeed,  is  selfish  fear;  and  as  for  fraternal  love,  it  is  un- 
to leave  us  free  and  to  make  us  reasonable,  known  in  nature;  it  is  purely  supernatural; 
and  the  supreme  lesson  of  his  life  is  voluntary  it  is  altogether  social.  Brothers  and  sisters 
brotherhood,  fraternity.  If  you  will  do  some-  amonfj  the  lower  animals  are  wholly  indiffer- 
thing  for  another,  if  you  will  help  him  or  ent  to  one  another;  it  is  only  among  men  that 
serve  him,  you  will  at  once  begin  to  love  him.  they  show  the  fraternal  feeling  which  we  call 
I  know  there  are  some  casuists  who  distin-  the  fraternal  instinct'.  It  is  possilde  that 
guish  here,  and  say  that  you  may  love  such  there  may  be  some  instinctive  love  between 
an  one,  and  that,  in  fact,  you  must  love  every  brothers  from  that  prenatal  love  which  the 
one,  and  if  you  are  good  yon  will  love  every  mother  bears  to  all  her  children;  but  beyond 
one;  but  that  you  are  not  expected  to  like  this  fraternity  is  a  social  feeling  and  not 
every  one.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  dis-  an  instinct.  It  is  chiefly  among  the  most  civil- 
tinctilon  without  a  difference.  If  you  do  not  ised  men  that  this  feeling  shows  itself  in  all 
like  a  person  you  do  not  love  him,  and  if  you  its  heavenly  beauty  as  something  voluntary, 
do  not  love  him  you  loathe  him.  The  curious  With  the  savages  and  the  barbarians  the  in- 
thing  in  doing  kindness  is  that  it  makes  you  voluntary  ties  of  kindred  are  vastly  stronger, 
love  people  even  in  this  sublimated  sense  of  If  the  brother  of  a  savage  is  killed,  he  most 
likinj?.  When  you  love  another  you  have  made  kill  the  slayer,  or  if  he  cannot  kill  him,  then 
him  your  brother;  and  by  the  same  means  you  the  next  of  kin,  or,  failing  that,  then  some 
can  be  a  brother  to  all  men.  tribesman.  In  a  low  state  of  society  kindred 
When  the  free  man,  in  the  manifestation  binds  to  the  last  de^-ree;  in  the  hif^her  stages 
of  that  power  which  constitutes  liberty,  sac-  it  grows  weaker  after  the  first  de^^ree.  Tlan- 
rifices  himself  to  the  community,  or  gives  up  ship  and  cousinship  have  disappeared,  except 
hispersonaladvantagefor  the  sake  of  others,  among  the  ruder  tribes  and  the  less  en- 
and  accepts  a  common  ri^ht  for  it,  he  not  lij^htened  peojiles.  Shall  I  care  for  one  of 
only  ceases  to  be  wholly  savage  and  begins  to  my  name  merely  because  he  is  so,  or  for  the 
be  civilized,  but  he  begins  to  be  tmly  domes-  grandson  of  my  grandfather,  more  than  for 
ticated,  to  partake  of  the  family  life  which  another  man  whom  I  have  reason  to  love  for 
Christ  said  was  community  in  doinf^  tlie  will  his  goodness,  or  my  kindness  to  him? 
of  (iod.  He  makes  himself  the  equal  of  men  What  is  precious  in  fraternity  is  the  super- 
who  had  not  his  advantages  before*  and  be-  natural,  and  not  the  natural.  « Whosoever 
comes  in  this  sense  their  brother.  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father, . .  .  the  ^ame 

is  my  brother,*  This  supernatural  quality  is 
purely  social,  the  love  between  people  of  like 
wills  and  hopes  and  ideals;  a  love  which  ig- 
As  the  image  of  equality  is  now  to  be  found  nores  all  sense  of  duty.  Mrothers  by  blood,  if 
only  in  good  society  where  all  are  theoreti-  they  are  congenial,  love  each  other  because 
cally  peers,  so  the  image  of  fraternity  is  to  they  understand  each  other;  because  they  are 
be  found  rmly  in  the  family  which,  so  far  as  alike,  and  of  the  sam<»  traditions  and  con- 
it  is  united,  is  really  bound  together,  not  by  ditions.  But  two  persons  not  at  all  alike  may 
blood,  but  by  love  and  help  and  gratitude,  love  each  other  quite  as  tenderly  for  the 
The  family,  like  society,  is  always  trying  un-  same  reasons, 

consciously  to  impart  itself  to  the  whole  of  Liberty  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  but  is  valu- 
humanity.  But  it  would  not  and  could  not  able  only  as  a  means  to  equality;  and  equal- 
do  this  if  its  ties  were  merely  natural.  That  ity  that  did  not  eventuate  in  fraternity  would 
which  holds  it  top^ether  is  something  super  jn  t  i  h.  Ktpiality  will  enlarge  itself  to  the 
natural:  the  love  that  grows  up  between  in-  bounds  of  humanity  as  fast  as  people  learn 
tollig»itbeiii|p  from  custom  and  tiie  comfort  that  in  likeness  there  is  the  only  rest  and 
of  nratnal  understanduig.  We  are  the  only  comfort  and  pleasure  that  men  can  know;  and 
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fraternity  will  come  as  the  result  of  the  same 
conviction. 

IV. 

But  to  tbe  ayerag^  ciyilised  man  tbe  notion 

of  human  brotherhood  is  not  only  dismayiTiji: 
it  is  repulsive,  as  the  physical  contact  of  a 
stranger  would  be.  We  are  all,  by  our  differ- 
ence of  traditions  and  conditions,  more  or  less 
aliens  tn  ono  another  "infinitely  repellent 
particles,"*  like  the  sentences  of  Emerson. 
Wben  we  meet  an  unknown  fellow-man  imr 
instinct,  if  not  to  heave  half  a  lirick »  at  him. 
is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  because  we 
do  not  know  him;  we  wish  to  shun  and  to 
shirk  him.  But  if  we  meet  an  unkno\\Ti  fellow- 
man  in  society,  we  behave  decently  to 
him,  because  the  ideal  of  society  is  equality 
among  guests  and  between  hosts  and  guests. 
We  have  to  suppose  that  he  is  something  like 
ourselves  or  he  would  not  be  in  good  society; 
and  so  we  consent  to  endure  him,  and  when 
we  have  been  civil  to  him  we  find  that  we  like 
him  a  little;  we  like  him  greatly  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  of  like  aspirations  and  endeavors 
with  ourselves.  In  any  ease  we  make  a  show 
of  likinf,'  him,  for  any  show  of  disliking  him 
would  be  vulgar.  But  the  only  terms  of 
great  liking  are  parity  of  aspiration  and  en- 
deavor. 

Without  this  we  cannot  have  fraternity, 
and  when  we  have  this  we  shall  have  a  broth- 
erhood liberated  from  those  irksome  burdens 

and  gallinj^  ties  which  society  now  inflicts 
upon  natural  brotherhood.  Society  does  this 
ignorantly,  of  course,  in  a  conception  of  the 
family  which  is  a  survival  of  11  <  i  n  es  when 
one  family  was  adverse  to  another,  when  each 
was  the  germ  of  an  unfriendly  gens,  tribe, 
clan,  and  each  of  its  embattled  members 
might  not  so  unjustly  he  made  to  answer  for 
all  the  others.  But  in  civilization  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  family,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  social  unit;  he  is  precious,  and  it  is  he  who 
i\-  ri'Drarded.  He  is  regarded  in  and  for  him- 
selt,  and  not  because  he  is  akin  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  one.  If  he  does  wrong,  he  is  pun- 
ished, and  none  of  his  kin  are  made  to  suffer 
throujrh  the  state,  as  they  are  in  barbarous 
countries,  where  the  innocent  kindred  of  a 
public  enemy  have  their  eyes  put  out  when 
he  is  iHit  to  (leatli.  In  this  tlie  state  show? 
itself  more  humane  than  society,  which  still 
regards  the  family  as  the  unit  so  far  as  to 
defame  a  man  if  his  brother  errs,  and  to  de- 
fame all  his  brethren  if  the  man  himself  poes 
wrong.  Society  still  recognizes  fraternity 
only  in  the  natural  sense,  and  has  yet  to  learn 
that  any  love  between  brothers  is  altogether 


supernatural,  and  not  an  instinct,  like  the  love 
of  offspring. 

Fraternity  is  supernatural,  as  all  civility 
is.  The  man  was  an  animal  and  natural ;  now 
he  is  a  citisra  and  supernatural  so  far  as  be 
is  ciiilized.  What  we  may  do.  i.s  to  civilize 
him  so  thoroughly  that  this  fraternal  feeling 
will  impart  itself  to  all  humanity.  At  present 
the  most  of  men  do  not  wish  to  ahare  in  the 
blessing?  of  supernatural  fraternity,  becanse 
they  dread  in  them  some  latent  quality  of  the 
annoyance  they  find  in  natural  fraternity. 
From  the  brotherhood  of  blood,  which  they 
did  not  choose  or  seek,  they  often  break  away 
as  soon  as  they  can,  and  treat  their  brothers 
on  a  business  footing.  Thejbay  and  sell  w  ith 
them;  they  lend  and  borrow,  and  take  and 
give  usury,  or  if,  for  shame's  sake,  they  do 
not.  they  secretly  feel  defrauded.  They  live 
apart  from  one  another,  and  keep  their  fami- 
lies separate.  If  one  brother  prospers  beyond 
the  others,  they  are  suspicious  of  him,  and 
justly,  for  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knows 
that  they  are  no  longer  his  equals,  and  fears 
that  they  will  sometime  put  him  to  shame  be- 
fore bis  equals.  We  all  thought  it  very  droll 
when  the  new  rich  man  ceased  to  ask  his  bro- 
ther to  dinner,  and  said,  «  One  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere.*  But  we  all  felt  the  joke 
the  more  because  in  our  secret  souls  we  bad 
the  potentiality  of  the  same  meanness. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  meanness. 
Perhaps  it  was  tbe  simpler  or  franker  expres- 
sion of  the  revolt  in  human  nature  against 
injustice.  The  man  who  drew  the  line  at  his 
brother  knew  that  if  his  brother  were  present 
and  ate  with  his  knife  all  his  guests  would 
ian^^h  in  their  sleeves,  not  at  his  brother 
alone,  but  at  him  too,  and  would  hold  him 
responsible  for  his  brothet's  bad  manners. 
The  escape  from  such  an  odious  situation, 
from  this  injustice  of  society,  is  not  by  the 
way  of  greater  inequality,  a,s  the  victim  ima- 
gines, but  by  the  way  of  greater  equality. 
You  must  not,  you  cannot,  deny  the  natural 
brotherhood  without  pangs  of  remorse  and 
shame;  but  if  you  could  be  enlarged  to  the 
supernatural  brotherhood  you  would  have  a 
refuge  from  all  your  woes.  Then  your  brother 
would  be  the  brother  of  every  other  man; 
you  would  not  have  to  disown  him  or  ig- 
♦!ore  him,  for  you  would  not  be  personalTv 
responsible  for  him  if  his  manners,  or  even 
his  morals,  were  had.  Society  wovld  be  re- 
sponsible for  him,  and  you  would  have  to 
answer  for  him  onh'  as  every  member  nf 
society  would.  There  ought  to  be  consola- 
tion in  this  notion  for  a  community  like  ours, 
where  so  many  people  are  getting  up  that  it 
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is  quite  impossible  for  eveiy  one  to  pull  his 
brother  up  with  him. 

y. 

After  all,  we  are  our  brother's  keepers, 

though  a  Cainic  society  has  been  den3ring  it 
<^ver  since  the  first  murder.  We  are  put  into 
one  another's  custody  in  this  world;  here, 
where  so  many  things  are  in  donbt»  this  is 
unquestionable.  I'p  to  th^  present  time  our 
notion  of  a  custodian  has  been  some  sort  of 
jailer.  Society  really  provides  no  other  for 
the  weaker  brethren.  We  imprison  peopK- 
whom  we  find  wandering  ahoot  without  a 
home;  we  imprison  utterpoverty;  we  imprison 
hopeless  misfortune.  We  may  not  all  of  us 
think  that  a  very  fine  thing;  but  we  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  if  we  are 
brought  to  book  about  it,  we  shrug  and  ask, 
What  are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  give  tramps 
a  decent  lodj^ing?  Are  we  to  secure  to  pov- 
erty the  nT»ans  of  livelihood?  Are  we  to 
succor  misiortune  without  shutting  it  up  and 
putting  it  to  shame  ? 

These  questions,  which  are  of  our  own 
asking,  must  be  of  our  own  answering.  It 
is  not  that  misery  is  growing,  but  that  it  is 
growing  intolerable,  if  not  to  the  sufferer, 
then  to  the  witness.  We  have  come  a  certain 
way  toward  humanity,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  One  path  will  lead  ns 
onward  to  the  light;  the  other  will  take -US 
roundabout,  and  back  to  the  darkness  we 
came  out  of.  In  this  age  a  man  denies  the 
claim  of  humanity  with  much  greater  risk 
to  himself  than  formerly.  He  is  in  danger 
of  truly  becominpf  a  devil;  not  the  sort  with 
horns  and  hoofs  and  forked  tails,  who  were 
poor  harmless  fellows  at  the  worst,  but  the 
sort  of  devil  who  acfa  upon  the  belief  that 
ever}'  man  must  take  care  of  himself. 

That  16  the  belief  which  society,  as  a  whole, 
acts  upon  now,  as  far  as  it  can;  but  person- 
ally we  are  each  more  or  less  ashamed  of  it, 
and  reject  it  more  or  less  openly.  It  is  the 
rule  of  business,  but  it  is  not  the  rule  of  life; 
because  it  is  in  the  experience  of  every  living 
soul  that  men  rnnnot  take  care  of  tliemselves. 

It  is  not  yet  so  apparent  to  us  all  that  men 
must  take  care  of  one  another;  but  in  the 
history  of  the  race  that  is  the  most  obvious 
lesson.  The  stronger  man  mu.st  take  care  of 
the  weaker,  as  his  jailer,  on  the  old  lines,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  ideals  of  the  stone  age 
in  political  economy;  or  else  he  must  twe 
care  of  him  as  his  brother. 

Jailer  or  brother,  which  shall  it  be  ?  There 
is  no  middle  choice  and  there  never  was;  and 


if  we  do  not  choose  brother,  jailer  will  choose 
itself.  There  is  something  terribly  active  in 
evil ;  it  is  positive,  full  of  initiative.  The  weed 
comes, and  flourishes  against  the  hoe;  the  use- 
ful plant  must  be  coaxed  to  come,  and  must  be 
carefully  tended;theflow«r  must  becherished. 
All  morality,  all  civility,  is  the  effect  of  £ry- 
if^  to  be  good. 

VI. 

We  .shall  not  have  fraternity,  human  broth- 
erhood, without  trying  for  it.  From  nature  it 
did  not  come;  it  came  from  the  heart  of  man, 
who  in  the  midst  of  nature  is  above  it. 

Where  there  is  love  between  lirothers,  it 
is  of  the  very  same  quality  as  love  between 
friends.  It  comes  of  the  interchange  of  kind* 
nesHes,  or  from  early  association  and  a  com- 
munity of  tender  memories,  or  from  hardships 
borne  together,  from  pleasures  enjoyed  in 
common.  But  these,  even,  will  not  lastingly 
suffice,  unless  there  is  sympathy  of  purpose 
for  \f(m\.  Sympathy  of  purpose  for  evil  will 
not  do;  that  will  unite  men  through  interest, 
but  it  will  not  unite  them  in  love,  for  evil  is 
full  of  hate,  and  men  cannot  seek  it  in  trust 
of  each  other.  We  speak  of  honor  among 
thieves,  but  there  is  no  such  thing. 

«  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
.  .  .  the  same  is  my  brother.*  We  can  have  all 
the  brotherhood  of  this  kind  that  we  will,  and 
we  can  really  have  no  other*  Butif  acommon^ 
wealth  is  ever  to  be  founded  upon  this  truth, 
nothing  of  hate  for  any  class  or  kind  of  men 
will  hasten  its  day.  People  are  apt  to  forget 
this  simple  fact  in  their  passionate  desire  for 
a  better  state  of  things.  They  fancy  that 
if  they  could  destroy  certain  other  people, 
whose  greed  and  seltishness  delay  fraternity, 
they  would  have  fraternity;  but  they  would 
have  only  enmity,  which  sprinf^s  up  from 
every  drop  of  blood  shed  upon  the  earth.  If 
the  destruction  of  its  enemies  would  have 
availed,  we  should  not  still  be  waiting  for  the 
millennium,  now  nearly  nine  hundred  years 
overdue. 

VII. 

The  millennium,  the  reign  of  Christliness 
on  earth,  will  be  nothing  mystical  or  strange. 
It  will  be  the  application  of  a  very  simple 
rule  to  life,  which  we  find  in  no  wise  difficult 
or  surprisinfj  where  the  econoTuic  conditions 
do  not  hinder  its  operation.  The  members 
of  a  family  live  for  one  another  as  uncon- 
sciously as  they  live  upon  all  others.  There  is 
no  effort,  no  friction,  in  their  ])erpetual  sur- 
render of  their  several  interest«  to  the  com- 
mon good;  and  in  the  state  there  need  really 
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of  livelihood  were 
aasnred  to  each  dten.  Without  this  there 

can  be  only  chance  pood  in  life  — the  good  of 
accident,  of  impulse,  of  risk.  There  can  prop- 
erly be  no  self-sacrifice  without  it^  for  a  man 
can  sacrifice  himself  only  when  others  do  not 
suffer  by  his  act;  if  they  do,  his  act  is  not 
self-sacrifice,  however  pure  and  high  his  mo- 
tive may  be.  But  with  it  we  shonld  have  lib- 
er^, which  now  we  do  not  have;  we  should 
have  the  power  of  self-sacritice.  the  ability  to 
achieve  the  highest  happiness  which  liberty 
can  bestow,  the  univerul  peace  of  equality. 
Till  we  have  this  we  are  restless  and  miser- 
able; and  without  equality  in  its  widest  and 
tboroughest  sense  we  cannot  have  the  love 


for  one  another  which  springs  from  oeamgi 
experience  and  mutual  knowledge,  fromcQs> 

mon  aspiration  and  endeavor,  and  which  ii  ; 
ihe  love  that  unites  brothers  of  the  saa»  ; 
blood.  When  the  volnntiuy  bond  of  sympathjr.  ' 

the  tie  of  the  same  feelings,  purpr>t-es.  vrilk 
shall  unite  the  commonwealth,  fraternity  vili 
have  nothing  of  that  painful  obligation  which 
very  good  people  dread  now,  and  shrink  from. 
The  natural,  involuntary  brotherhood  is  often 
onerous  and  even  odious;  but  the  supernat- 
ural fraternity  will  not  be  the  compressioo 
of  society  to  what  is  slavish  in  that  rdalioi: 
it  will  be  the  extension  of  all  that  is  sweet 
and  real  and  free  in  brotherhood  to  societjr. 
to  civilityt  to  hiunaiiily. 


JAPANESE  WAR  POSTERS. 


t  OUR  or  five  years  ago  I  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  little  tea- 
house far  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Japan.  Nowhere  were  to 
he  seen  any  ndhroads,  Euro- 
pean cast-off  clothing,  or  other 
"modem  improvements »;  and  in  a  walk 
through  the  village,  after  a  dinner  of  rice 
and  fish,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  at  last  a 
spot  had  been  found  where  things  were  to 
he  as  they  always  had  been.  But  on  return- 
ing to  the  village  last  summer,  there  stood 
at  the  door  a  little  maiden  with  a  delightful 
smile  of  rejoicing,  as  she  proudly  showed 
in  one  hand  an  unmistakable  nickel-plated 
American  alarm-clock,  and  in  the  other  an 
unbroken  tin-foiled  stick  of  chewing-gum. 
Verily  our  civilization  had  arrived.  The  next 
day,  however,  in  a  village  even  more  remote, 
a  still  greater  surprise  awaited  me:  for,  dis- 
played iMNNnmently  on  a  blank  wall,  with  an 
admiring  crowd  about  it,  was  a  veritiible 
poster;  and  a  few  more  days  showed  that 
this  innovation  in  art,  if  it  may  be  bo  called, 
was  common  and  highly  popular.  Every  tea- 
house had  its  series,  and  all  the  shops  in  the 
bazaars  were  full  of  them;  and  wherever  a 
poster  was  in  sight  an  admiring  throng  was 
sure  to  be  seen.  A  new  style  of  drawing 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  idea, 
and  even  an  understanding  of  our  perspective 
was  appreciable. 

The  interest  of  the  people  in  tlie  war  then 
in  progress  was,  of  course,  unbounded,  and 
theee  cartoons  served  to  heightso  it  The 
subjects  of  the  caricatures,  together  with  the 
reading-mattw,  were  of  a  kind  to  imprsss  the 


reader  with  an  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Japanese  in  mind  andboc^over  theirenemies; 
and  yet  in  very  few  cases  could  the  charge  of 
vainglory  or  coarse  insult  be  brought  against 
them.  In  these  war  posters,  as  in  the  evny- 
day  affairs  of  life,  the  Japanese  are  to  M 
commended  for  their  behavior. 

There  were  many  Chinese  in  Japan  during 
the  war,  especmlly  in  the  open  ports;  and  il 
has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  out- 
side of  some  few  unavoidable  annoyances, 
such  as  guying  in  the  streets  by  small  boys, 
they  were  treated  with  great  con.sideratin 
and  courtesy  as  long  as  ^y  showed  a  props 
spirit. 

The  subjects  used  for  niiutntion  are  ii 
strong  contrast  with  theee  taken  by  our  eai^ 

toonists,  some  trifling  occurrence,  or  even  a 
purely  imaginative  incident,  being  more  of  tea 
used  than  a  direct  caricature  m  prominent 
persons,  or  the  t}rpifying  of  the  two  natioiB^ 
as  in  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Rull. 

In  drawings  of  such  a  necessarily  rough 
and  superfldal  sort  it  is  interesting  to 
note  certain  characteristics.  The  accuracy 
of  detail  in  the  uniforms  of  both  Japanese 
and  Chinese  soldiers,  the  care  given  to  all 
anatomical  points,  as  in  the  boatmnn  of  the 
"Kivcr  of  the  Three  Koads,"  show  very  favor- 
ably in  comparison  mth  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  work  seen  here.  In  color  light  tones 
are  used,  and  there  is  very  little  sharp  ooe> 
trast.  In  printing  almost  the  same  care  and 
tinish  are  shown  as  in  the  long  line  of  more 
carefully  executed  woodcuts,  which,  fnm 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  main- 
tained a  standard  seldom  equaled  by  other 
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nations,  and  never  excelled.  Compared  with 
prints  of  the  old  regime,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  new  work  does  not  show  the  same 
beautiful  line,  the  same  perfect  blending  of 
color,  or  the  « artistic  something »  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  delight  and  charm  of  the  old 
work. 

The  poster  called  «The  Confusion  at  the 
River  of  the  Three  Roads »  resembles  more 
closely  the  old  work  than  any  other  of  the 
series.  In  the  figure  of  the  demon  pilot  we  see 
almost  a  study  of  the  gods  of  darkness  which 
to-day  stand  at  the  entrance  to  many  of  the 
old  Buddhist  temples.  Nevertheless,  the  boat, 
the  crowds  of  Chinese  on  the  bank,  and  the 
use  of  perspective  lines,  show  a  tendency  to 
the  new  style  of  drawing. 

This  print  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  an  old 
legend  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  muster  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  called  the  River  of  the 
Three  Roads,  where  an  old  woman,  Sodsu 
Baba,  the  guardian  of  the  ferry,  awaits  them, 
and  indicates  which  boat  each  shall  enter 
to  be  ferried  over  to  the  road  which  it  must 
•  follow  to  its  final  resting-place. 

Of  these  three  roads  one  leads  to  heaven, 
or  .Nirvana,  another  to  purgatory,  and  the 
third  to  hell,  on  which  wide  and  smooth  path 
the  cartoonist,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tancy, puts  the  entire  company  of  Chinese 
souls.  If  any  one  of  the  spirits  crowding  on 
the  bank  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  forget 
its  wealth,  Sodsu  Baba  promptly  strips  it  of 
its  death-clothes,  and  appropriates  them  in 
lieu  of  the  three  rin  due  for  ferriage. 

In  this  print  we  see  hosts  of  Chinese  spirits 
pouring  down  to  the  river-bank  after  some 
disastrous  battle,  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
cross,  the  ferr>'-boat  has  become  overcrowded 
and  is  foundering,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
demon  pilot,  who  shouts,  « Don't  overcrowd 
my  boat,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  have  the 
same  experience  in  being  ferried  over  to  hell 
that  you  had  in  your  other  world,  where  I 
hear  you  were  packed  away  in  transports 
like  salted  pigs  in  a  barrel."  To  this  the 
passengers  reply:  « Don't  alarm  yourself, 
sendo  [boatman].  No  matter  how  strong  the 
Japanese  soldiers  may  be,  they  can't  follow 
us  here,  so  that,  even  though  we  are  being 
carried  over  to  hell,  we  are  happy.»  There 
is  a  .Japanese  festival,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  cross  the  Ocean  of  Ex- 
istence to  Nirvana,  at  which  time  each  house- 
hold sets  afloat  on  the  nearest  river,  or  on 
the  sea,  a  little  pyramidal  lantern,  with  a 
burning  taper  in.sido,  which  is  supposed  to 
light  the  souKs  of  the  family  on  their  way. 
In  the  print  the  three-cornered  white  patches 
Vol.  U.-118. 


on  the  foreheads  of  the  Chinese  represent 
these  lanterns,  although,  unfortunately,  they 
are  lighting  the  way  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  comment  during 
the  war  about  the  ineflicient  officering  of  the 
Chinese  army,  and  the  Japanese  made  the 
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•  THE  CONFUSION  AT  THE  RIVER  OP  THE  THREE  R0AU8.» 

most  of  the  rumors.  The  "Trembling  ( Jeneral » 
is  one  of  the  most  comic  drawings  of  all  the 
posters  that  came  in  my  way.  The  ridiculous 
fright  of  the  ofllicer's  charger,  and  the  "shiver- 
ing and  shaking"  from  the  horse's  tail  up  to  the 
general's  pigtail,  are  finely  shown  in  the  waver- 
ing lines  of  the  print.  In  this  cartoon,  as  in 
most  of  the  others,  the  reading-matter  hardly 
keeps  pace  with  the  dra\nng:  but  no  doubt 
to  a  Japanese  the  text  contiiins  much  more 
fun  than  a  translation  can  give  us.  The  read- 
ing-matter in  this  ca.se  leads  off  with  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  the  methods  and  morals  of 
some  commanding  officer.  «  This  is  a  general 
whose  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  squander  the 
war  money  under  a  system  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. When  he  addre.s.ses  his  troops  he 
proudly  says.  <  My  soldiers,  fear  not  the  Jap- 
anese, for  while  I  command  no  harm  can  l)e- 
fall  you.*  But  all  the  time  he  is  giving  the 
order  t<»  march  he  shivers  in  great  fear;  and 
his  soldiers,  seeing  this,  reply:  <Pray,  let  us 
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say  a  few  words.  You  are  exceptionally  clever 
at  making  all  sorts  of  slighting  remarks  about 
the  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  you  appear 
to  l)e  in  great  dread  yourself.*  Then  the  gen- 
eral cries,  (My  trembling  is  nothing  but  a 
nervous  eagerness  to  meet  the  fo€.>» 

In  the  print  of  «The  Fright  at  the  Bird- 
Scare,"  both  the  idea  and  the  drawing  are  so 
good  that  they  would  appeal  to  us  even  with- 
out the  accompanying  text.  All  over  the 
country,  when  the  rice  is  ripening,  Japanese 
farmers  set  up  these  scares  to  keep  away 
the  great  flocks  of  sparrows  which  swarm 
over  the  paddy-fields.  The  scarecrow  is  gen- 
erally a  rude  representation  of  a  farmer 
dressed  in  his  straw  rain-coat;  an  old  coolie 
hat  is  put  on  a  dried  melon  for  the  head, 
and  a  straight  arm  with  a  pointing  finger  is 
joined  to  the  body  by  a  pivot  at  the  shoulder. 
The  small  boy  in  charge  jerks  this  arm  ener- 
getically up  and  down  by  a  string,  drawling 
out  in  a  monotonous  treble,  ^Suzume!  su- 
zum«.'»  ("S^parrow!  sparrow!")  These  bird- 
scares  and  the  cry  *iSuzume  !  »  are  among  the 
commonest  sights  and  sounds  of  the  autumn 
country-side. 

The  inscription  on  the  post  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  says,  «  Here  the  new  territory 
of  Japan  begins,"  and  the  story  told  is  that 
in  the  country  near  the  Chinese  ports  taken 
by  the  Japanese  during  the  war  the  peasants 
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■  TIIE  FRIGHT  AT  THE  BIRD-SCARB.* 


were  so  afraid  of  the  invaders  that  they  felt 
sure  the  very  birds  must  feel  the  same  way. 
and  80  made  their  bird-scares  after  Japane£« 
models,  and  gave  the  Japanese  cry  of  \i"aming. 

One  evening,  just  as  dusk  was  coming  on,  a 
Chinese  spy,  walking  through  the  dry  paddy- 
fields,  sees  against  the  sky-line  what  he  takes 
to  be  a  Japanese  soldier  with  gun  aimed  in 
his  direction.  (Jreatly  terrified,  he  drops  his 
rifle,  and  rushes  back  to  his  comrades,  shout- 
ing that  he  has  seen  an  outpost  of  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy.  The  captain,  in^^tead 
of  making  defensive  preparation.s,  at  one* 
gives  orders  to  his  men  to  flee;  but  one 
brave  soldier,  stepping  to  the  front,  ventures 
to  ask  the  captain  to  investigate  the  matter 
a  little  before  retreating,  as  the  solitary  fig- 
ure, which  they  can  all  see,  does  not  seem  to 
move.  The  terrified  captain  refuses  to  listen 
to  this,  saying  that  he  is  quite  positive  the 
object  must  be  a  Japanese  soldier,  for  be- 
fore he  was  even  in  sight  he  distinctly  heanl 
him  sing  the  war-cry,  «  Suzume  !  suzumc  ! » 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  it  was 
stated  that  direct  caricatures  were  uncom- 
mon; but  Li  Hung  Chang  had  the  doubtful 
honor  of  being  the  subject  of  more  personal 
notice  than  any  other  prominent  man  of  the 
time.  The  various  occurrences  connected  with 
his  career  readily  lent  themselves  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  cartoonist,  and  in  the  poster 
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called  «  His  Skin  Will  Go  Next  this  subject 
is  treated  from  a  Japanese  standpoint. 

An  envoy  from  the  emperor  is  taking  away, 
one  by  one,  his  decorations,  and  three  coolies 
are  seen  walking  off  with  the  various  gar- 
ments, while  from  each  hangs  an  inscription 
saying,  «  This  decoration  is  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  the  defeat  at  the  Yalu  Kiver,»  and  so 
on,  for  each  of  the  Chinese  reverses.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  envoy  is  browbeating  the 
old  statesman  on  his  own  account,  the  trans- 
lation beginning  with  a  speech  from  him,  as 
follows:  «You  visionary  old  fraud,  blowing 
your  own  trumpet  by  airing  your  titles  of 
viceroy,  learned  professor,  etc.,  just  see  what 
crushing  disasters  you  have  brought  upon 
your  country,  and  yet  wearing  as  you  do  all 
sort«  of  decorations  and  dignified  robes.  I  am 
ordered  by  my  master  to  take  away  in  turn 
all  of  these,  to  pay  up  for  these  disasters.* 
To  which  Li  is  made  meekly  to  reply:  «1 
don't  blame  you  in  the  least  for  your  anger, 
and  I  am  getting  used  by  this  time  to  having 
my  robes  taken  away;  only  don't  be  too  hard 
on  me,  and  let  me  keep  at  least  my  skin,  for 
I  could  n't  get  on  very  well  without  that.* 

Of  course  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  war  posters  issued,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  even  in  art  the 
Japanese  are  reaching  out  toward  European 
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least,  if  we  may  wish  them  success  in  this;  for 
much  of  the  dearly  prized,  ineffable  Japanese 


methods.  It  is  a  question,  in  many  minds  at  feeling  would  disappear  with  the  change. 

I).  P.  H.  Cimkling. 

[The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tozo  Takayanagi  for  the  translatiun  uf  the  text  uf  the  |K>uteni.] 


THE  OKK  DKSIliE. 

OF  all  the  threads  of  rhyme  which  I  have  spun, 
I  shall  Iw  glad  if  Time  .save  only  one. 

And  I  would  have  each  word  to  j«)y  Iwilong— 
A  lyric  like  a  bird  whose  soul  is  song. 

There  is  enough  of  grief  to  mar  the  years; 
Be  mine  a  sunny  leaf,  untouched  by  tears, 

To  bring  unto  the  heart  delight,  and  make 
All  sorrows  to  depart,  and  joy  to  wake. 

No  sermon  mine  to  preach,  .save  happiness; 
No  lesson  mine  to  teach,  save  joy  to  ble^^s. 

Joy,  *t  is  the  one  best  thing  Iwlow,  above— 
The  lute's  divinest  string,  whose  note  is  love. 

Frank  Dempslrr  Slicniian. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OP  ART. 


ONE  (lay  a  beam  of  sunlight,  passing  through 
the  slats  of  the  blinds,  came  at  its  accus- 
tomed hour  and  rested  in  its  usual  place  on 
the  edge  of  an  oli]  tapestry. 

« Good-day,  frii'iid  Siinhoam.»  Raid  the 
Tapestry,  brightened  up  by  thi.5  visit.  «  What 
news  do  you  bring?  » 

«  You  know  the  proverb,  <  There  is  nothing 
new  uiKler  the  ssun.i  But  what  do  I  see— Mon- 
seigneiir  painting?  He  is  anartift,  then?  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  it.* 

«  That  is  l)ec;uise  he  usually  works  in  a  sa- 
lon facing  the  north,  where  you  never  enter. 
It  is  only  this  morning  that  he  has  Mtab- 
lisheil  him.self  in  this  p:a!lery.i» 
« And  what  is.  he  doing?* 
«H6'j8  «opying  the  sea  and  the  rocks. 
Afa  tfafly  so  l»dly  p«nted  that  yon  do  not 
recognize  them?  » 

« I  cannot  tell.  From  here  1  cannot  see 
his  stndf .  It  is  hidden  imm  me  hj  one  of 
your  folds.  I^ady  of  high  qiudity,  be  pcond! 
You  eclipse  the  Sunl» 

«I  ask  pardon  of  your  Majesty,  but  you 
most  deign  advance  a  little,  for,  alas!  I  can- 
not mogrie  iajeeU.  1  am  motionl^;  't  is  my 
fate.»  •     ,  . 

«No  worse  than  I,  Phtehns,  who  cannot 
hasten  my  cour.>^e.  Thus  it  is  that  the  gods 
themselves  mu.sl  submit  to  laws  which  rule 
the  universe.  liut  patience!  1  may  move 
slowly,  but  I  shall  reach  there  in  time,  and 
presently  T  shall  l)e  able  to  contemplate  that 
ch^'d'anivre  of  the  master..  Meanwhile,  I  can 
him.  He  appears  well  satisffed.* 
«Say  rather  that  he  is  in  triumphal  bliss. 
See,  his  bonnet  pushed  back,  his  cape  all 
awxy,  his  head  on  one  side,  his  eyes  blinking, 


his  beatific  smile.  .\rt  must  really  afford 
untold  delights  thus  to  transform  a  man 
ordinarily  so  cold  and  bo  reserved.  I  have 
never  seen  him  so  completely  happy.w 

«  Ah,  you  excite  my  curiosity."  replied  the 
i5unbeam,  still  hidden  in  the  folds  ol'  the  Tapes- 
try. « Is  what  he  does  really  so  superb?* 
*  « I  own  that  I  am  not  competent  to  .ludge 
a  painting.  First,  I  am  only  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try, and,  moreover,  I  am  very  old,  very  ranch 
worn.  My  colors  are  so  faded  that  I  am  apt 
to  find  others  too  harsh.  Then,  tastes  have 
ch^ged  80  much  since  the  days  of  my  youth, 
When  J  used  to  cut  a  figure  in  Flanders.  For 
centuries  the  arts  havt-  advanced.  I  can- 
not say  whether  it  is  forward  or  backward; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  youn^^er  schools 
no  longer  respect  what  was  idolized  in  my 
time.  Now,  Monseifrneur  belongs  to  the  verj* 
latest  school,  the  <  eclatistes,>  who  paint  only 
with  intense  colors  and  without  shading  any 
of  the  tones." 

«Ah,  yes;  i  have  heard  of  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  head  of  that  school  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  contracted 
through  looking  at  his  own  pictures.  I  un- 
derstand how  your  delicate  sense  of  shading 
must  be  offended  by  this  new  style;  still,  there 
are  perhaps  some  good  points  in  it." 

«That  is  why  I  am  not  sorry  that  Apollo 
himself,  the  god  of  arts,  should  give  me  his 
opinion  on  the  artistic  meritof  his  Eminence. 
In  an  instant  you  will  have  ^oi  beyond  this 
unfortunate  fold,  and  you  can  then  see.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  not  be  easily  dazzled.* 

.\fter  a  short  silence,  «I  see!"  cried  the 
Sunbeam,  suddenly.  «(ireat  gods!*  And  he 
disappeared  like  lightning. 

J,  G,  Vibert, 


COQUELIN  AS 

pOQUEUN  (called  MoH^re)  created  a  char- 

1  acter  he  named  }fn.-*i'ariftr,  of  whom  he 
was  doubly  the  father,  as  author  and  as  actor. 
Now,  two  centuries  later,  another  actor,  bear- 
ing almost  the  same  name,  — Coquelin,— has 
so  identified  himself  with  the  charaett-r  that 
one  might  almost  think  Moiiere,  in  producing 
MateariUe,  had  foreseen  COquelln. 
Thna  it  is,  in  sketching  to4ay  the  portrait 


-MASOARILLE." 

of  Coquelin,  that  MoMearUle  must  also  be  in- 

cluded  if  both  are  to  be  faithful  likenesses. 

AhwariUi'  is  the  most  complete  type  of 
the  courtier-valets  who  figured  so  often  on 
the  stage  in  times  past.  He  is  a  many-sided 
character,  chanfjinp:  his  form  and  language 
at  every  turn,  whose  very  role  is  to  play 
a  comedy  part  in  comedy;  that  is  why  his 
traits  are  not  easily  defined  unless  you  pro- 
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ceed  in  proper  order.  To  do  this  the  analyti- 
cal  method  is  still  the  best. 

How  i»  Affimirilk  physically? 

He  is  of  medium  height,  neither  fat  nor 
thin,  rapple,  wiry,  agile,  a  fleet  runner,  with 
the  feet  of  an  equilibrist  and  the  hands  of 
a  juggler,  well  able  to  represent  a  mounte- 
bank, and,  if  need  be,  a  grand  seigneur,  bnt 
without  elegance. 

There  is  nothinj^  extraordinan,'  in  the  head, 
neither  the  high  forehead  of  the  poet,  the 
darkly  veiled  eyes  of  the  thinker,  nor  the 
eagle  nose  of  (listirif^uished  captains.  Still, 
the  mouth  is  interesting,  well  drawn,  open- 
ing wide  on  white,  hungry  teeth;  it  is  essen- 
tially mocking  and  spirituelle.  The  features, 
extremely  mol)ile,  lend  themselves  to  any 
grimace;  they  can  render  all  expressions, 
from  the  silliest  to  the  most  cunidng,  from 
the  saddest  to  the  most  joyous;  and  asaume 
all  physiof^nnmies,  that  of  the  most  honest- 
hearted  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  most 
hypocritical  sycophant. 

The  voice  is  harmonious,  ;i  sympathetic 
key,  with  trumpet-sounding  notes.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  speaks  thnmgh  bis 
nose,  although  the  shape  of  the  latter  might 
lead  to  such  a  malicious  thought 

To  all  thecse  gifts  of  nature  must  be  added, 
beside,  the  finest  sense  of  hearing,  the  most 
delicate  smell,  and  the  most  piercing  sif^ht; 
but  yet,  if  the  look  is  bold,  you  can  read 
there,  as  in  an  open  book,  licentiousness,  de- 
c*»'t,  and  a  total  absence  of  ail  shame. 

lere  are  the  physical  traits  of  our  man. 
W  nat,  now,  is  the  niurul  side  of  Majsmrilie 
like? 

Aha!  aha!  that  is  a  little  more  complicated. 
Has  he  any  qualities? 
He  has  none,  or  at  least  he  employs  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  that  might  pass  for 

such  only  to  carry  out  successful  intrigues, 
for  which  he  has  recourse  to  nothing  but  dis- 
honest means,  althovgh  at  times  the  object 
may  be  a  laudable  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  adroit,  skilful,  and  more  crafty  than 
any  one  in  allaying  the  jealousy  of  a  husband, 
deceiving  the  watchfulness  of  a  guardian, 
mystifying  a  tutor,  extracting  the  dollars 
from  a  miser,  or  feeding  the  false  hopes  of  a 
love-sick  dotard. 

If  he  require  to  win  over  a  woman,  be  she 
duenna  or  souhrette,  he  is  in  turn  reductive, 
graciou.s,  honeyed,  oksequious;  he  is  the  most 
perfect  wheedler  that  you  could  meet  with. 

Does  he  wish  to  liaffte  the  jilans  of  an  ad- 
versary, none  could  know  better  than  he  how 
to  go  about  it  This  antechambw  Machiavelli 
has  treasures  of  diplomacy  and  rich  resource 


of  imagination.  He  is  one  of  those  sly  old 
foxes  who  have  more  than  one  trick  in  their 

bag,  and  can  never  be  cautiht  nappinj};.  In  fact, 
he  has  not  his  equal  in  preparing  a  stratagem, 
setting  up  an  ambush,  or  laying  a  trap  by 
putting  the  bait  which  bests  suits  the  game 
to  be  caught;  and  Uke  the  angler,  he  knows 
bow  to  wait  patiently  until  his  victim  has 
swallowed  the  hook.  Withal,  a  line  talker, 
knowing  how  to  cajole  people,  somewhat  of 
a  lawyer,  conversant  with  the  whole  chapter 
of  deceptory  and  frustratory  tricks,  a  great 
entertainer,  punster,  tall-story  teller,  a  char- 
latan abusing  the  credulity  of  innocent  per- 
sons, making  them  see  stars  in  broad  day- 
light, and  laughing  at  the  thought  that  he 
has  beguiled  them  into  believing  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese. 

If  all  these  qualities,  badly  employed,  do 
not  constitute  a  very  honorable  stock-in- 
trade,  must  we  at  least  acknowledge  that 
Mascariiie  is  faithful? 

Yes  and  no.  That  is  to  say,  while  flatter- 
ing the  vices  fvt'  his  master,  and  s(  rvin^  his 
passions,  he  nie^ldies  in  all  bis  buisiness,  and 
follows  up  its  success  with  as  much  seal  as 
if  it  were  his  own.  And  even  should  the  mas- 
ter, discouraged,  abandon  an  intrigue  once 
begun,  the  valet,  more  tenacious,  would  con- 
tinue it  on  his  own  account.  Although  he 
does  not  disdain  a  purse  of  gold  in  reward 
for  his  services,  it  is  not,  however,  the  en- 
ticement of  gab  that  makes  him  act,  nor 
is  it  his  attachment  for  a  master  whom  he 
threatens  to  leave  every  minute. 

Then  why  does  he  give  himself  so  much 
conown? 

He  answers, « For  glory."  And  what  glory? 
That  of  being  everywhere  praised  as  a  sublime 
cheat;  so  tlut  under  hie  poirtrait  there  may 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  «  VivatMssca- 
rillus,  fnurborum  imperalor!» 

^"^at,  now,  are  the  faults  of  this  vainglori- 
ous oddity? 

He  has  them  all,  but  not  in  a  permanent 
form.  He  acquires  them  according  to  the 
wants  of  his  cause,  and  does  not  shrink  from 
any  bad  action  to  gain  his  ends.  He  will  be 
a  liar,  a  forger,  a  thief  even,  without  the 
slightest  remorse.  Yet  he  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  shed  blood,  being  at  heart  more 
boastful  than  brave,  and  fearing  the  am  of 
the  law,  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

In  short,  Masmrilk,  physically  endowed 
with  all  the  attributes  which  go  to  make  up  a 
man  of  action,  is  as  well  off  regarding  intel- 
ligence. He  is  a  person  who,  had  he  been 
well  brought  up,  educated,  and  in  contact 
with  honest  peoplei  might  have  become  a 
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useful  and  distinguished  man,  capable  of 
nuUdng  hki  mark  in  a  diplomatic  careor, 

without,  however,  bcinjr  a  transcendent  '^(^ 
nius,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  becoming 
oiUy  a  sli^meleas  knave. 

Is  it  perbap.^  thraupjt  the  very  ambition 
of  becoming.a  genius?  fbe-^ynthesia  of  the 


character  of  Mugciriik  would  then  an 
exceanre  arrogance ;  so  at  leaf^t  Molidre.  who 
knows  him  well.  havin>;  oreated  him,  w.nild 
lead  UB  to  think  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  com- 
odly of*,*  Lea^WcteuMB  Rii)lcQkK,\  Uiat  *  ha 
is  an  extravagant  character  who  has  taken 
it  into  Jiia  head  to  aonme  thiliof «  roan  of 
rank.*   •   '  '  '  ♦ 

J,0,Vikrt 


THE  SICK  DOCTOR 
•»  *        .        ••  •  , 

A'OOIIEDT'IN  ONB  ACT. 


CSiaracters 


.1            *  .  . 

(  Ahoak   .  Hypochondriac 

*^  '  .\  (  Thomas  Dinponttak  .......  Doctor. 


TV  stage  represents  a  bourgeois  salon.  Gray  woodwork  and  tapestriau  The  door  Jo  the  l{ft 
partly  huhlen  by  a  leatht  r-<-ort  r>  d  .trreen.  Af  tJn  hack,  n  fahle  ujfon  which  n  whj  iilrcady 
dressed  is  ret  on  a  wooden  in  front  a  high-backed  arm-chair;  to  the  igf,  another  arm- 

^airi  betipeeh,  Ihem,  «L:Mm  tatk  wt^  a'«i9  and  Ua-^.  In  Atftfr^gfwnd  a  hntkTf  t^cn 
wki^  (i  maU  ketUe  u  beUing,  .      '     ^     .        '       '  - 


\'  .  ,  SCENE  I. 

Argan.  Diapoirus 
[  When  the  curtain  rises  Akga.\  w  asl^pMtkf 


D.  Yes ;  but  you  are  the  patient  and  I  am  the 
doctor.  I  must  give yousstrongdofle  to-night. 

-1.  Again? 

D..U  you  could  only  see  yourself!  You 
for am-«Aatr.  HeweanafimDertd'dt^  are' purple. 

i)i!}-;/(>v  ?i,  (1  muslin  neekerchiff,  fur-lined  .4.  [  IIVM  (/rixfr/]/.]  Do  you  fear  an  attack? 
Bt^tpers^and  a  linen  cap  with  yclhw  ribbons;  D.  No.  Still,  I  think  a  little  bleeding  will 
kkifed<trer^siing<makigkst4)olandhiskead  be  in  order  for  to-morrow. 
i>  mipyi  irferf  by  a  large  pillow.  Inthecthef  A.  I  have  no  blood  left,  doctor. 
irrm-fffoir  lU.\Fomv^  fs-  .-.w;/*//.  He  irmnt  D.  Ah!  Ah!  No  blood!  Thert' is  always  too 
thecmtnme  <f  his prt^'es»ion,a  long bincjcrob^  much,  and  you  have  more  than  your  share; 
andf€iixtidkat.'[  enough  to  keep  the  entire  focnl^  busy,  if  I 

were  not  able  to  attend  to  it  myself.  .Ah!  I 
DiAFplRUS.  [Pouring  himself  out  a  cup  of  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but,  without  me,  with- 
heHhieaJ]   I  do  not  know^  whether  it  is  the  out  my  constant  care,  you  would  have  left 


[He  drinks^  and  eete 

£h! 


melon  or  the  lobster. 

down  the  eup.] 

Akgan.  [Awakening  at  the  noise.] 
what  is  it?  *  . 

D.  Nothing.  Wake  up  slowly;  you  must 
not  excite  the  digestion  so  soon  after  a  meal, 
especially  when  it  has  been  copious. 
A.  Oh,  a  very  sknple  one. 
D.  As  host  you  may  find  it  such,  but  I  de- 


that  arm-chair  long  ago. 

.4 .  [Greailif  (^eeted^  You  will  never  desert 
me?  ,  , 

.  D.  [With  ^Blknon.]  Nev6r,  dear  If.  Argan! 

Never!  If  not  alone  for  the  friendship  I  hear 
you,  I  would  stay  for  the  love  of  science, 
A  case  like  yours!  Think  of  it!  An  unknown 
disease,  that  does  not  attack  any  or^an,  dis- 
cover any  symptom,  and  whii  !i.  under  a 


clare,  as  a  guest,  that  the  dinner  you  have  form  of  plethora,  seizes  and  undermines  you 
just  regaled  me  with  was  abundant,  and,  as  stealthily  without  any  shock  or  suffering; 
a  doctor,  T  mij^ht  even  say  rathtf  too' sab-  for  you  cannot  tell  where  your  pain  is. 


stantial.  How  do  you  feel? 

A,  IJn  a  feeble  voicje.]  Not  too  bad.  1  am 
digesting  now. 

D.  I  can  see  it;  the  face  is  flushed. 

A.  Am  I  red? 

D,  You  have  eaten  too  much  lobster. 
A.  Not  half  as  much  as  yon,  without  re« 

proach. 

Vol.  Li. -119.  '  • 


A.  [Unsuspecting.]  No. 
I).  Not  in  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  the 
heart? 

.4.  [.\s  laforr.]  No. 
D.  Nor  in  the  limbs  or  the  loins? 
A.  [Almod  r^re^ly.]  No. 
D.  Just  so!  The  mahu  ineognitiu  of  the 
ancients. 
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A.  [Wiih  anxiety,]  Is  it  incurable? 

D.  Inciiralilc!  What  are  you  saying?  In- 
curable is  not  French,  sir;  it  is  a  word  that 
comes  from  the  Latin,  and  means  that  a 
malady  is.insKtd  being  cared  for.  Kay  hope- 
less, perhaps;  !»ut  not  incurable.  I  shall  care 
for  you  a  long  time  yet,  I  trust;  and  in  order 
to  do  80  moire  effectaally  I  have  deciM  that 
hereafter  I  vill  yisit  yoa  regularly  twice  a 
day. 

A.  [Taking  hu  hand.]  Ah!  What  a  debt 
of  gratitude  I  shall  owe  you! 

/>.  \ Axiih  .]  I  hope  he  will  not  owe  me  any- 
thing else.  lAloud.]  How  hot  your  hands  are! 
Let  me  feel  the  pulse.  [He  takes  owl  kia 
vateh.] 

A.  [/^fln"  a  pame,  during  wbv-b  h>-  watches 
the  gram  expression  on  (hedodor's fare.]  Well? 

D.  Normal.  All  is  normal;  the  pulse  like 
the  rest.  Ah,  how  fortinuite  that  vou  should 
be  under  ray  care!  Do  you  know  what  would 
happen  if  yon  had  the  misfortnne  to  troet 
yourself,  I  will  not  say  to  an  i};noramu.s, — 
that  would  be  describing  too  many  of  my  fel- 
low-doctors, —  but  to  a  fool — and  theyabound  ? 
He  would  nay:  «Kat,  drink,  walk,  amuse  your- 
self; yon  nro  not  sick;  and  one  fin«-  <lay  you 
would  pass  away  quietly,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it.» 

.4 .  [In  terror,]  Ah,  my  Godt  my  good  doc- 
tor! 

D.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  my  good  doc- 
tor. You  must  obey  me  in  all  things.  By  the 
by,  have  yon  taken  the  laat  draught  I  brought 
you? 

A.  Not  yet. 

D.  You  must  do  so,  anrl  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  you  should  tell  me  after- 
ward what  you  have  felt.  [Aside.]  It  is  a  new 
drug  that  1  know  nothing  about.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  injurions;  nevertheless,  it  is  best 
to  try  it  on  a  strong  patient.  [AUmd.]  You 
hear?  I  must  be  sure  that  you  do  not  for- 
get  it. 

A.  I  will  take  it  in  your  presence.  [He 
seizes  the  tm-pot.] 

D.  Kh!  what  are  you  doing? 

A.  [Intermj^.}  I  am  pouring  out  the 
draught. 

D.  That  is  camomile  tea. 

A,  The  draught  is  in  it. 

D.  [Traultlrd.]  liut  then  I  have  just  taken 
some.  [He  grows  pale.]  Ah,  my  God!  it  is  I 
who  have  taken  it.    [He  ruhs  himself.] 

A.  \!jni<ihifi(j.]  You  will  know  better  what 
ettect  it  produces. 

D.  [Becoming  and  more  alanned.}  Do 
not  laugh,  miseraVilf  man  I 

A.  It  cannot  hurt  you. 


Y  MAGAZINE. 

D.  [Pamng  kit  hand  mm  }i&tpgrAiaL\  I 

am  quite  gidily. 

A,  It  is  not  unhealthy. 

i>.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

A,  You  oidered  it  for  me. 

/).  But  you  are  sick  — I  did  not  require  it. 
Ah,  my  friend,  I  am  very  bad. 

A.  What  do  yov  feel? 

I).  My  head  is  buzzinjj,  and  I  am  nauseated. 

A.  You  are  certainly  pale.  Let  U8  see  the 
tongue. 

1).  [Putting  out  his  tongue.]  Ah! 
.1.  A  little  coated.  It  is  the  melon  that 
does  not  digest;  you  ate  too  much  of  it. 
D.  My  stomach  is  all  upeet.  [He  koU*  hie 

si^marh.] 

A.  Or  the  lobster.  You  must  take  a  strong 
dose  of  medicine. 

D.  No!  [In  a  faint  voice.]  It's  the  draught. 

A.  In  any  case  it  is  not  poisonous. 

D.  [Terrified,]  FoiiH)nous!  Ah!  Oh! 

A.  He  is  fainting.   Ah,  heavens!  Some 

water!  Some  vinegar!  [He  calls  out.]  Toinon! 
Jasmin!  Pierre!  Is  there  no  one  in  the 
house?  That  is  how  they  take  care  of  me! 
1  mit,'ht  die  and  no  one  would  come  to  my 
help.  Toinon!  [He  goes  out  to  the  right;  hi$ 
voice  is  heard  otdtide.]  Tierre!  Jasmin! 

8CENB  n* 

DiAFontTJB— itiom.  [HewpeeksxpUhowiapm- 

ing  his  eyes,  as  if  in  n  drrnyn.]  Venennm. 
toxicon,  toxicodendron,  belladonna,  vomitus 
niger,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  hypertrophy — 
[The  watch  slips  from  his  helpless  hand  and 
falls  to  the  floor,  and  thr  (jlntss  breaks  leiih  a 
crash.]  Ah!  my  heart  has  just  burst. 

SCENE  Itl. 

Abgan.  Diafoirus  Still  fainting. 

A»  [Retuming  hastily  with  a  we^bgr-jvg  and 

a  innegar-l)ott!i .]  Tie  is  still  unconscious! 
[SjirinkUiS  him  icith  watert  pours  some  vine' 
gar  on  Mi  head,  and  hdA*  Ike  battle  wider  hia 
note.]  Is  he  going  to  die  in  my  house?  Tliat 
would  cap  tht'  climax. 

D.[(>i>ening  his  eyes.]   Enough!  Enough! 

A.[Ea^ly^  At  last!  You  are  saved.  But 
you  must  not  .stay  here.  You  shall  be  carried 
home  in  my  sedan-chair.  [//»  call*.]  Toinon! 
[Cioes  to  the  door,  crying  out.]  The  carriera, 
the  sedan-chair!  (let  everything  ready.  [He 
r>  turns  to  the  doctor's  side,  scared,  and  throws 
some  water  at  him.]  Courage!  [Goes  to  the 
doer  tuain  .]  Let  the  new  cushions  be  taken 
out.  [Returning  to  Di^oirns.]  In  a  moment 
you  will  be  outside.  The  air  will  revive  you. 
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[At  the  door  a(jain.]  He  cannot  walk;  come 
up  and  fetch  him.  They  do  not  understand. 
Ah!  those  servantB!  [He  goe$  out] 

SCENE  IV. 

DiAFOiKiTS  — [He  rrrnv.f  hi/  degreen 
and  raises  his  head.]  So  youne!  A  victim  of 
science!  [He  feeU  hit  head  toMedvd^  voter 
from  the  ju;/.]  The  death  sweat  I  [He  looks  at 
long  legs  rxtrniini.]  Klgor  mortis  already! 
[He goes  through  a  pantomime  art,  during  which 
he  iurn$  his  eyes,  opens  his  jaws,  puts  out  his 
Umgw,  and  bends  all  thejeiiUt  (f  kit  limbt.] 

SCE.NE  V. 

Akgan.  Diafoirus. 

A.  [Entering  tn-ealhless.]  Diafoirus!  Dia- 
foirns!  There  is  no  dran— in  the  eamo— 
[He  chokes.] 

D.  [In  a  cavernous  ixnee.]  Who  speaks  in 

my  tomb? 

A.  [Recovering  his  hreaUi.]  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  camomile  tea.  It  'a  only  the  lob- 
ster. 

D.  [Shaking  hit  head  muUy,}  YoD  cannot 
deceive  science. 

A.  But  you  have  taken  nothing. 

D.  [  Casting  up  his  eyes  and  hold  ing  h  is  stom- 
ach.] Venennm! 

A.  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  T(»inon  did  not 
.  put  anything  in  the  herb-tea  as  i  had  ordered 
her  to  do. 

D.  [Incredulous.]  She  says  so? 

A.  She  has  shown  me  the  bottle  still  full, 
with  the  cork  sealed  by  you. 

D.  [Returns  slowly  to  life  during  tkit  re- 
,    eitaJ.]  l.s  it  i»)HsiMt'? 

A.  She  will  give  it  back  to  you  presently. 
Only  don't  scold  her;  she  is  already  in  tears. 

D.  Poor  girl!  Does  she  love  me  thus? 

A.  No.  She  has  juf?t  owned  to  me  that  she 
did  the  same  every  day.  She  throws  away  all 


the  medicine  yon  luring  me,  and  sttbstitutes 

water. 

D.  [Jumps  to  his  feet  and  seizes  from  the 
table  a  bottle,  vhi'-h  hr  nnrnrk»  and  fmells for 
an  inttard ;  then  pours  out  a  drop  on  his  finger 
and  putt  it  to  hit  lips.]  .\qua  puraf  Ah, 
the  hussy,  thus  to  deceive  Thomas  Diafoirus! 

A.  On  the  contrary,  you  owe  her  your 
greatest  victory;  for  you  have  cured  nie,  doc- 
tor, and  I  am  now  going  to  tell  all  the  town  so. 

I).  [Regaining  nil  hiK  fiirripj.]  Ah,  that  is 
the  way!  Because  you  nearly  did  for  me,  you 
thought  you  weresaved—CtiMotfeetiii^  him^f] 
out  of  danger— [lotffc  irony}  cured?  Ton 
are  mad. 

A.  [Joyfully.]  I  have  never  been  ill.  [He 
pirouettetenhithedt,]  Toinon  knows  it  very 

well. 

D.  I  know  it  too,  of  course.  You  enjoy 
splendid  health;  yon  eat,  drmk,  and  sleep  ad- 
mirably; you  have  a  strong  constitution  and 
muscles  of  iron.  I  know  all  that;  only  — 
[solemnly]  one  can  die  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion, M.  Argan,  ~~  and  that  is  what  you  will  do. 

A.  [Opening  ///'.<?  eycK  with  anxirfy.]  I? 

D.  iFascinating  him.}  You  are  crimson. 

A.  iFbUering.']  I  am  crim— ah,  heavmis! 
[He  sinks  into  his  arm-chair.] 

D.  [Arranging  hit  pillaw,]  We  will  con- 
jure all  that. 

A.  [Aghast.]  Do  not  leave  me! 

D.  Fear  not;  I  will  stay.  But  calm  your- 
self; tiy  to  sleep  a  little. 

A.  {in  the  tamefamt  voiee  he  had  atthebe- 
ginning.]  How  quickly  it  has  taken  hold  of 
me  again! 

Z).  Do  not  speak.  Hush!  sleep  - sleep— 
[with  farce]  I  hwist!  [While  Ah*; an  dozet  he 
gUs  dn}rn  opposn'tr  and  pour f  /litnfrlf  mif  a 
aip  herb-tea,  as  he  did  at  Uie  rise  t^'  the 
eufiotit.]  Thoee  patients!  They  all  have  the 
mania  of  thinking  they  are  well.  If  we  lis- 
tened to  them,  there  would  be  no  more  need 
for  doctors. 

.    /.  G,  ViberL 


A  WOUND. 

Tl7UIiDS  may  be  shafts  that  wound  with  piercing  dart 
T  T  When  anger  severs  heart  from  yearning  heart, 
Yet  gladly  will  he  bear  their  pain  who  knows 
How  deeper  far  the  hurt  of  silence  goes. 

Mary  Ainge  De  Vere. 
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FOR  centuries  philofloplien  and  Btateameo  who  coald 
look  beyond  Uie  nrairies  and  contentions  of  the  mo- 
ment have  hoped  for  the  coming  nf  a  time  when  reaKon 
should  be  substitnted  for  force  in  the  setUement  of  in- 
tematioiia]  differences.  As  a  means  to  this  end.  they 
have  luggested  the  establi.shment  of  an  international 
tribona],  to  which  all  disputes  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  adjusted  should  be  referred.  But  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  aiipiration  there  have  been  various  obstacles, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  the  distrust  of  new  experi- 
ments and  the  various  notions  eomprebended  bj  tiie  term 
«  natiniial  Imnor.* 

Nations  have  felt  preciselj  the  same  objections  to 
submitting  disputes  to  arbitration  tint  were  taimwlf 
felt  by  individuals  to  submitting  their  difTerSBOSS 
to  judicial  tribunals.  In  the  dawn  of  ciriliiation  we 
often  find,  even  in  judicial  processes,  an  admixture  of 
fiirribli^  <  i»ntcntiiin,  indimtive  of  the  transition  from 
a  period  when  rights  were  regulated  by  the  strong  hand. 
Bo,  among  tiis  early  writers  on  the  biw  of  natiom  we 
find  varioun  measures  of  force,  now  prnctirally  fallen 
into  desuetude,  enumerated  among  the  peaceful  methods 
of  redress.  Wblle  these  things  show  tluit4sbaiiges  In  tiie 
roTid';rt  nf  men  proceed  from  rhan}:jes  in  their  ideaaand 
dispositions,  and  that  changes  in  their  ideas  and  dispo- 
■ittoiis  for  the  most  imrtphtgresB  slowly,  yet  they  dem- 
OOSfrate  the  fact  that  some  advance  has  been  made 
toward  the  perception  of  the  principle  that  human 
rassoo  is  capable  of  solving  differeness  as  wall  as  of 
creating  them,  and  that  it  in  not  a  mere  adjunct  to  the 
sighting  and  quarreling*  propensity.  Although  the 
prsssatosBtary  was  ushered  in  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
of  destructive  wars,  and  its  history  will  contain  the 
record  of  many  bloody  conflicts,  nevertheless  it  haa  also 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  international 
arbitration,  and  its  application  to  disi)utcs  for  the  ad- 
justment of  which  it  would  formerly  have  Iwen  consid- 
ered entirely  inadequate.  The  method  has  been  shown 
to  be  efficacious  as  well  as  comprehensive.  Whilo  in  a 
few  instances  an  award  has  been  voluntarily  set  aside 
or  left  ODMiforced,  in  no  case  have  two  natioBS*  after 
having  agrssd  to  arbitrate  a  difference,  ^one  to  war 
about  it;  and  among  the  controversies  submitted  to 
judgment  there  have  been  many  questions  of  the  great- 
est delicacy  and  importance.  The  possibilities  of  in- 
ternational arbitration,  as  well  as  it^  beneficent  re- 
sults, have  been  most  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  treaty  of  1794,  commonly  called  the  ■  Jay  treaty,* 
which  was  concluded  under  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, proTisioD  was  made  for  three  distinct  arbitnr 
tions.  Of  these  two  related  to  differences  growing  out 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  ITS,''..  Tlie  third  related  to 
claims  involving  important  questions  of  law,  including 
tbat  of  contraband,  the  rigi>ts  of  B6«tnls»  and 
iaalilyof  thedseisiuisof  priieeonits.  Sbusotliattinw 
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all  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Fingl»nd,  ex- 
cept those  thaW  springing  ftom  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
led  to  tiie  War  of  1812;  have  been  adjusted  either  by 
direct  negotiation  or  by  arbitration.  In  all  there  have 
been  between  these  two  great  BngliT*l-Tiif  king  BStifflMl 
nearly  or  quite  twenty  distinct  arititrations,  of  which 
that  concerning  the  Bering  Slea  dispute  is  the  latest 
example.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  impracticable  to 
agree  to  do  in  the  next  fifty  years  what,  without  agrso- 
ment,  we  have  uniformly  done  in  the  last  fifty,  and  yet 
it  is  in  this  very  point  of  agreement  in  advance  Uiat 
the  highest  efficacy  of  arbitration  lies. 

Of  all  the  Anglo-.\merican  arliitratirm^  that  of  Ge- 
neva in  respect  to  the  Alabama  claims  most  signally 
demonstrates  the  possiMlities  of  the  raethod.  Not  only 
w»  ri>  thi'  (jiiestions  at  issue  grave  and  momentous,  but 
they  were  held  to  involve  the  honor  of  both  countries. 
Tet  by  persisteBt,  tomperate.  courteous  discussion  tb^ 
were  brought  at  last  to  a  peaceful  international  judg- 
ment, in  which,  as  has  justly  been  said,  « two  great  and 
powerfnl  nations,  gaining  in  wisdom  and  aetf-eontntl, 
and  losing  nothing  in  patriotism  or  self-respo8t|,  tan|^ 
the  world  that  the  magnitude  of  a  contmncnj  lead 
not  be  a  bar  to  tto  peaesM  sotatfon.* 

The  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  international  arbitra- 
tion is  not  so  much  a  lack  uf  efficacy  in  the  method, 
as  tiM  laek  of  a  disposition  to  try  it.  Tim  system  of 
arbitration  necessarily  presupposes  that  nations  desire 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  &u.ch  an 
adjustment  may  be  prevented  either  by  a  wilfnl  eppssi- 
tion  to  it,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  controversy 
that  renders  argument  impracticable.  Against  such  ob- 
stacles it  is  difficult  to  contend,  since  tJieir  direct  ten* 
dency  and  effect  is  to  bring  about  a  collision  before  an 
arbitrator  can  intervene.  It  is  obvious  that  arbitration 
can  no  more  afford  an  absdhrte  safegnard  against  such 
contingencies  than  can  a  sys-tem  of  municipal  law  ab- 
st>lutely  pre%'ent  men  from  att<!mpting  to  settle  their 
differences  by  fighting  in  the  street,  if  they  desire  tinm 
to  revert  to  primal  conditions.  Yet  .severe  penalties, 
strictly  enforced,  may  reduce  such  chances  to  a  mini- 
mum; and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  scheme  of  interna* 
tional  action  might  be  devised  so  comprehensive  as 
to  render  a  resort  to  war  exceedingly  diflicult  and 
hazardous. 

History  affords  many  examples,  now  liappiiy  becom- 
ing less  frequent,  of  aggressive  wars  or  wars  of  ambi- 
tion. Against  such  wars  a  remedy  was  suggested  in  tho 
unratified  treaty  of  arbitration  adopted  in  1890  by  tbe 
International  American  Conference.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  arbitration  as  a  principle  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  to  make  it  obligatoxy  not  only  in 
eontnfnrMes  concerning  diplomstic  and  consular  privi- 
leges, boundaries,  indemnities,  the  right  of  navigation, 
and  tbe  validi^,  construction,  and  enforcement  of 
treaties,  bat  alio  to  all  other  eataa,  whatom  night  be 
their  origin,  nature,  or  ol^jeet,  with  the  single  exosptioa 
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of  cases  in  which,  in  the  jadgnient  of  one  of  the  parties, 
hi  iadaiwBdMioe  was  inperiM.  b  ineh  eiMfl,  for  the 

latter  nation  arbitnition  wa»  to  be  optional,  but  it  was 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  adversary  power.  The  object  of 
UoB  imTiBioii  WIS  to  leftve  to       nation  tiie  r^t  of 

8elf-defen?p.  while  forbidding  any  to  commit  an^n-ession. 
It  is  sometimes  lightly  observed  that  all  questions  could 
bs  MttM  IqrirUtratioo  if  we  eonld  only  ftsd  a  parfaet 
arbitrator.  Thi.t  ohs<'rvatinn  would  apply  with  equal 
cogency  to  all  judicial  proceedings.  The  quesUon  is 
aot  wtettar  «nr  jndgw  raoder  parflMt  jadgaMBto.  bnt 
whether  we  should  obtain  better  result"*  by  abolishing 
the  courts  and  leaving  it  to  each  individual  to  seek  his 
rfgkto  by  force.  No  nae  maa  weald  adfoeato  tlia  wMt- 
mative  of  such  a  propositinn.  Arbitration  between  na- 
tions signifies  the  same  thing  as  the  existence  of  the 
ordinary  jodioial  courts.  It  means  the  Ruhstitntion  of 
reason  for  force  as  a  means  of  decision.  That  its  pos- 
sibilities are  great  has  already  been  demonstrated;  thai 
tiieywfll  grow  with  the  development  of  a  disposition  to 
peace  nnqne.'^tionable.  An  indication  of  this  tendency 
may  be  found  in  the  abhorrence  of  war  by  great  com- 
manders. The  seBtimeat  of  WolUngtoa,  « Nothing  ex- 
cept a  battle  lost  can  be  half  ro  melancholy  as  a  battle 
won,i>  was  expressed  more  bluntly  by  General  Sherman : 
«Do  you  know  what  war  is?  War  is  hell!»  while  Gen- 
eral Grant,  fpeaking  with  direct  pertinence  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitratiun,  said;  (iThuugh  I  have  been  trained 
ai  a  soldier,  aadliave  participated  in  awaj  battles,  there 
never  was  a  time  when,  in  my  opinion,  pome  way  could  not 
have  been  found  of  preventing  the  drav^  ing  of  the  sword. 
I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a  court,  recognized  by 
an  nations,  will  settle  international  differences,  instead 
of  keeping  large  standing  armies,  as  they  do  in  Europe.^ 

Patriotism  that  Coats. 

fr  wan  fhe  Rer.  Dr.  lolm  W.  Chadwiek,  we  believe,  who 

said  that  our  modern  politicians  had  improved  upon  Dr. 
Johnson;  for  while  he  made  pabiotism  the  last  refuge 
of  a  eeoandrel,  tbey  bad  made  it  thejfo'it.  Poshing  this 
idea  a  little  further,  we  think  it  can  be  said  that  many 
persons  far  removed  from  either  politicians  or  scoun- 
drels have  foond  in  patriotism  an  essy  and  ample  refoge 

both  first  and  last  from  the  arduous  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  so  much  easier  to  denounce  foreigners  than 
to  wwk  earnestly  and  petsisteatly  for  bettor  mmueipol 
government,  so  much  easier  to  get  into  a  furor  of  pa- 
triotism over  some  alleged  insult  by  a  foreign  country 
ibaa  to  drfva  besrism  from  Stoto  aad  national  polities 
and  secure  for  the  people  wise  and  beneficent  laws,  that 
statesmen  and  journalists  aad  ambitious  politicians 
dMOsattat  as  tbft  swiftest  aad  easiest  road  to  popnlar- 
ity.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  boss  or  a  spoils  politician 
who  was  not  intensely  patriotic.  An  amusing  illustration 
on  this  poiat  was  fnmubed  bgr  tte  tiaste  and  foiy  witii 
which  Tammany  declared  war  against  England  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Venezuelan  controversy.  This  was  not 
talarpreted  as  meaning  that  Tammany's  leaders  would 
enlist  and  'j:-'  tn  the  front,  litit  that  they  saw  in  the  ex- 
citement wfiH  ri  war  would  engender  an  opporLuuity  Uj 
slip  back  into  possession  of  tbs  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  .seized  npon  patriotism  as  a  shield 
for  their  polilicai  ilepravity,  in  the  same  way  that  good 
eitiaana  Imva  too  oftaa  aelaBd  apoa  it  aa  a  sbield  for 


their  negligence  in  aot  extirpating  that  depravity.  la 
Ibis  way  patriotism  covers  a  great  moltitode  of  rias 

which  are  committ<'d  in  its  name  against  the  countr}''8 
welfare  and  honor.  The  patrioti  of  whom  the  coontiy 
stands  most  in  need  to-day  are  tboee  who  are  willing 

to  take  troulde— tedioui^,  patient,  unwearying  trouble  — 
to  give  us  better  government.  We  need  to  realize  aa 
a  people  that  the  miy  to  moke  onroombry  great  aad  to 
win  for  it  the  resjtect  of  mankind  is  not  to  shout  con- 
stsntly  that  we  are  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
bat  to  diow  that  we  are  capable  of  Mlf-govemmeat.  It 
is  folly  to  brap  of  nnr  c7eatneF.<;  and  then  have  to  con- 
fess that  popular  government  in  our  cities  is  a  disgrace- 
fnl  faihne^  that  our  Stoto  leglslatarea  are  growing 
steadily  less  competent,  and  that  our  ConKre.sses  are 
becoming  year  by  year  more  of  a  menace  to  the  well- 
betagof  theooontrjr.  We  mast  awake  to  tiie  feet  that 
our  enemies  are  not  withont,  but  within,  onr  borders.  No 
foreign  power  is  doing  us  a  hundredth  part  of  the  harm 
that  our  bofloss  are  iabtg;  for  tbey,  by  their  eeatrol  of 
nominating  conventions  and  legislative  bodie.s.  are,  in 
Lowell's  phraae,  "slowly  but  surely  tilciung  from  us  the 
whole  of  our  countr)'— all,  at  least,  that  made  it  tiio 
best  to  live  in  and  the  easiest  to  die  for.»  We  cannot 
shake  oil  our  responsibility  for  this  condition  of  affairs; 
for,  as  Lowell  adds  in  the  same  address  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  'we  are  certainly  resp<Jn.^il)le  if  the  door 
to  distinctiou  be  made  narrow  and  so  low  as  to  admit 
only  petty  and  crouching  men.* 

Why  is  it  that  as  a  nation  we  are  m  quick  to  recent 
an  insult  to  our  flag  abroad,  and  yet  are  willing  to  bear 
without  serious  remonstfanoe  the  disgrace  of  having 
ignorant  and  corrupt  bosses  as  our  despots,  they  having 
really  deprived  us  of  popular  government  by  taking 
power  into  their  own  hands  ?  Is  there  not  something  the 
matter  with  onr  patriotism  when  snch  a  conditaon  of 
nnad  as  tbb  eristo?  We  are  not  merely  iadifferent  to 
our  political  state,  but  we  are  able  to  treat  it  as  a  maU 
ter  for  jokiqg,  aad  are  acaroelj  shocked  at  all  by  the 
daily  revelations  of  oar  abject  sabeerriency.  Indeed, 
an  alarmingly  large  number  of  people  look  upon  boss 
rule  as  the  necessary  ooteome  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  say  that  with  anlversat  snifrage  nothing 
better  can  be  hoped  for 

Here  is  a  field  for  true  patriotism  the  like  of  which 
can  he  found  nowhere  else.  The  amooat  of  work  to  be 
done  is  sufficient  to  command  the  energies  of  all  intel- 
ligent Aipericaos.  To  overthrow  the  bosses  and  their 
metiiods,  to  estaUiab  ia  ptaee  of  the  low  aad  narrow 
door  to  political  distinction  a  hls^h  and  broad  one,  all 
men  who  love  their  country  must  go  into  politics,  into 
the  primaries  aad  nominating  conventions,  aad  iaaist 
upon  their  right  to  .select  the  candidates.  It  is  said  by 
some,  in  excuse  of  the  present  indifferent  cliaracter  of 
eaadidates  for  legislative  and  other  dleet,  that  flrst-rate 
men  vrill  not  consent  to  accept  nominations;  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  moeh  tronble  is  f ooad  ia  inducing  men  of  eharaetor 
to  stand  for  public  office,  provided  they  can  be  sarared 
that  they  will  be  faithfully  supported,  and  will  have  to 
make  no  compromising  pledges  in  return  for  the  nomina* 
tion.  Politics  can  be  purified  if  the  people  will  insist  tipon 
the  purification.  The  trouble  is  that  while  the  politicians 
work  every  day  in  tbeyear  to  keep  politics  down  to  their 
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level,  their  OpponeatB  work  only  gpasmodically,  usually 
a  few  weeks  before  election,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  dumiai  the  Hubject  from  their  minds. 

It  reqairea  great  fervor  of  patriotism  to  carry  on 
this  work,  but  he  must  be  a  very  poor  American  who  ii 
willing  to  admit  that  there  is  not  enough  of  saving  grace 
in  our  people  to  produce  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  kind  of  patriotism  required  is  of  the 
highest  order.  It  must  bo  willin^j  to  pive  timp  and  labor 
and  money,  to  ^acritice  ihts  be^t  that  a  mau  ha^  un  the 
altar  of  his  country.  It  k  undoubtedly  more  prosaic  than 
dyir.i?  fur  one's  emintry  on  the  fielrl  of  batib',  but  the 
man  who  devotes  hia  life  to  preserving  the  hunor  nf  Ins 
ooniitiy  and  perpetuating  free  government  is  as  murh 
a  hero  as  the  one  who  falls  iipnn  tbe  field  of  battle. 
Happily  there  ia  no  demand  for  him  to  prove  his  patriot- 
ian  in  war.  while  there  is  a  great  aad  prassfaiv  demand 
for  him  to  pnivt-  it  in  thf  peaceful  duties  nf  citizenship. 
He  is  not  the  truest  or  most  useful  patriot  who  boasts 
of  hb  wUlioKDaea  to  light  for  hia  country  in  a  war  which 
may  nevk-r  romp  or  ought  never  to  come,  but  he  who 
gives  her  his  service  in  a  straggle  that  ia  already  in 
progress.  What  our  oonntry  is  to  need  of  to^y  is  ao 
army  of  patriots  who  willenlist  f>ir  the  extennination  of 
an  army  of  political  pirates  and  freebooters  who  are 
slowly  hat  sorely  IHchtBg  from  m  all  «that  made  it  the 
best  to  live  in  and  tlie  easiest  to  die  for.»  We  nt  cd 
recruits  in  every  town  and  village  and  great  city,  mea 
who  wilt  not  give  up  the  fight  tUl  the  victory  Is  won. 
This  is  a  patriotism  which  tries  men's  souls,  for  it  calls 
for  quiet,  self-sacrificing,  unremitting  labor;  bat  it  is  tbe 
only  patriotism  which  will  save  American  iBStitations 
from  destructioii,  tttd  WHln  the  American  name,  as  the 
vynhol  of  honaii  progreaSk  honored  throoghont  tbe  world. 

Plain  Words  to  Califomians. 

It  in  announced  that  during  the  month  of  May  of  the 
prc-^rnt  year  there  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  unique  and  significant  expoeition  consisting;  entirely 
of  the  prcxiucts  nf  th(>  State  of  California.  But  fur  the 
short-sighted  and  unpatriotic  policy  which  has  con- 
trolled its  railway  system,  California  would  to-day  bo 
as  well  known  in  New  York  as  any  State  of  the  middle 
West;  and  it  in  in  keeping  with  the  coounercial  enter- 
prise of  its  people  that  hi  spite  of  soeh  disooniagenaits 
they  boldly  undertake  to  send  across  a  continent  a 
compreheaaive  exhibit  of  its  imperial  resources.  It  is 
a  scheme  in  which  Americaaa  may  well  take  pride^  and 
tn  wbirh  they  will  wish  the  wido.=!t  publirity  anil  the 
highest  success.  From  the  days  of  the  gold-hunters  an 
air  of  roB»Bce  and  adventare  has  been  associated  with 
this  region  as  with  no  other  jiart  of  the  country;  and 
those  especially  who  have  visited  this  wonderful  and 
brantifal  State,  and  whose  imagination  has  been  tonehed 

by  it>s  jxissibilitieH  of  >;oimI  to  the  race,  can  never  divest 

themselves  of  a  personal  interest  in  anything  that 
touches  its  honor  or  its  prosperity. 

Among  the  exhibits  a  prominent  place  will  doubtless  be 
given  to  photographs^ of  the  anrivaled  scenery  of  tbe  Yo- 
aenite  Valley  and  its^environs,  as  well  as  of  the  scarcely 
less  wonderfol  canons  of  the  lower  Sierra.  Bat  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  exhibits  will  not  be  a  comparative 
scries  of  ▼lews  of  the  floor  of  the  valley,  showing  it  as 
it  wtm,  and  in  its  various  sttges  of  detoriotatioD  throogb 


the  disaatrons  coarse  of  ■  improvements  s  wfaieh  hsivt 

teipaired  its  former  beauty— a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
come  about  in  part  innocently  through  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  tbe  proper  method  of  procedure,  and  in  pari 
throogh  s  stmigly  intrenched  system  of  tjwaauf  sad 
greed  known  as  the  «  Yosemite  Ring.* 

No  traveler  will  consider  this  a  matter  of  merely  local 
interest.  Mr.  John  Muir,  the  Alaska  and  Sierra  explorer, 
ha.s  well  called  the  ^T^wt  ^or^e  the  World's  Y('>*mt> 
Valley,*  and  iU>  degradation  in  any  retipect  is  ast  mLith  n 
matter  of  general  concern  as  would  be  tlM  defacement  of 
the  Pyramids.  In  .lanuary,  1890,The  Ckntchy called  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  destructive  teodenciea  at  work— a 
rondition  of  affairs  long  notorions  in  tfao  State.  Atintsr- 
vals  since  we  have  noted  the  cortinuanrf  of  the  atnate:ir 
system  of  maoagement.  That  the  wide-spread  criticisms 
in  and  oat  of  the  State  have  bad  BO  detenwt  effset  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  observation.'^  made  by  Mr.  Muir  d'jring  !a?t 
summer.  In  reading  his  remarks  which  follow,  it  must  be 
nneiBbeired  that  tin  vaUey  itself,  wUch  tedudeaDy  is 
held  by  California  in  trust  «for  public  u.«e.  resort,  aisi 
recreation  inalienable  for  all  time,*  has  since  1H90  beea 
snrroanded  by  a  aationsl  park  thirty-fivw  tinea  as  Isiga, 
which  ha.s  been  under  military  control;  and  that  adjoin- 
ing this  park  on  the  south,  extending  along  the  range, 
lies  tbe  ffierm  Forest  Reserve  of  over  four  milHoa  aens. 
which,  for  lack  of  .similar  sup<?rvision.  is  being  de.^jLl^ 
by  sheep^  by  fire,  and  by  the  ax,  as  were  the  enriroai 
of  tl«  Tesenlte  befsfe  tiwestaUiahaimtaf  tbe  Natisnl 
ParL  Mr.  Hair  says: 

The  care  of  tbe  national  rewrvation  bv  the  military 
bax  been  a  complete  success.  I  was  delighted  to  llnd 
tliat  Hinc«  the  cavalry  have  succeKsfuUv  kept  out  thtf 
sheep  and  prevetitetl  destructive  ftres,  t^f>  for<>!it«  an? 
taking  on  their  old  beauty  and  sfrandetir.  Bi-for*-  th<» 
cavalry  (fave  protection  the  floor  of  the  forest  was  a* 
naked  m  a  orrnl  and  utterly  desolate.  .  .  . 

On  the  poiitrury.  the  forest  re»«ervations  are  Ktill  I*- 
inK  overrun  with  f^heep.  and  are  .-in  dust  v.  hare,  and 
desolat*  as  ever  they  were,  notwitlisuuitlmi;  the  Gov- 
eriiiiient  notices  po«ted  along  the  trtuls  forbiddinx  tbe 
ji;ist\irine  of  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  under  severe  pen«)ti<Hi, 
^iiiijily  tiei'iiuse  there  is  no  one  on  tin-  irrf>Tjiel  •  t.- 
fon-e  tlu'  ruk'^H.  One  soldier  armed  with  a  «run  and  the 
ii  itliority  of  the  Government  is  auow  offoetiVtt  than 
anv  iimnlier  of  paper  warnings. 

"the  only  dowiitrixiiien,  dusty,  frow^y-hmkinsr  pnrt  ■•f 
tbe  8jerra  within  the  lnnindanoa  of  the  NaUuruiJ  P.irk. 
witli  the  exception  of  ft  few  cattle-ranches,  is  tbe  Yi>- 
semite,  wlitfh  otiirht  to  Im  the  gem  of  the  whole,  the 
garden  <>f  nil  the  yardensof  the  park.  When  I  tir^t  <iw 
the  %-»!ley  ii.s  wlM>le  nixw,  seven  miles  long  by  abuut 
a  half  to  three  'nuirters  of  ii  tuile  wide.  wa«  one  charm- 
mi:  (>:irk,  d<  Iirutely  iMjautiful,  divided  into  jfrovt*. 
lueiulows,  ftiid  tlow'T-gardens.  Tlie  veiri-tation  wa<<«-x- 
(iiH'diiii^lv  luxuriaiit,  and  had  a  charminely  dviicate 
qual  i  t  y  of  I  <  I  oom  that  Was  oontraated  with  the  gtaadeor 

of  the  irranite  walls. 

This  heauty.  so  iHsily  injured,  has  in  irreat  part 
vttiushtd  ihroiiirli  luck  of  appreciative  care,  thrtmich 
making  the  tinest  nteadows  into  bi\y  t\elii«,  m„[  ^r.  vine 
nji  all  the  re^st  of  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  pastures  for 
the  saddle-animals  kept  for  the  use  of  tourists,  wmt 
also  for  the  Hnimals  belonKinir  to  camyver*.  .  .  . 

The  solution  of  the  whole  qiu  stion.  it  >.  .-tns  t<.  th.'. 
is  to  re-cede  the  vallev  to  the  Federal  Gwv«-riinit'tii  rtn  i 
let  it  form  a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  w  t.  -h 
naturally  it  is.  It  i8th««hearf  andjremof  it,  an«l  shiKiM 
at  least  re<"eive  as  much  care  at\d  prot.rti.in  us 
park  surrounding.  If  the  valley  wcrf  retnnud  t..  tht- 
<  I'litrol  of  the  Vuite<l  States  ( inv,  riiiuetit.  it  would  l.» 
uiidi  r  the  cjirfl  of  the  military  departiui'iu.  w  liinh  would 
rii;idl\'  carry  out  all  rules  and  r»-f;ulutii >ii«.  ri'Cardle«s  of 
ever-shifting  politics  and  the  small  plans  of  interested 
paitlea  for  private  gain.  OaonaaHienieDtiseaov^, 
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•ad  maagattffit  on  «b«  QovemaMBt  bada  would  W 
better  thu  one  ever  flvetoatlu  iritb  Ae  polftlc&i 
valaa.  If  tiM  ww»  doM,  tbeState  would  m*  be 
eelMttpoBforBdoOw.  Nearly  «U  the  OMtsbetmoCthe 
BIcm  Club  wtUi  wlmn  I  bftve  talked  faTor  pottinfr  an 
md  to  tUa  niditleal  maaagenMut  Onlr  those  people 
peeaoliirityliiteraated  ia  roadat  fntaehuee,  end  nther 
fittle  Jeba  are  oppoaod  to  aa  nr  ae  I  b*Te  found  oat, 
dioiiBb  oren  thoae  would  fao  benedted  bj  the  ehange 
UttOB^  laacoaae  of  twveL 

Mr.  MoiKa  snKgaetloii  of  recession  is  one  that  ahonld 

enlist  the  support  of  every  pablir-spirited  Californian. 
It  is  idle  to  waste  time  in  considering  the  canses  of 
llw  ▼atley'a  dotoriontton.  The  scandal  of  the  present 
aitnation  is  wpII  known.  The  State  accepted  the  trust 
froo)  the  nation  in  IHM,  but  itti  84;r\'aDtij  havo  not  ub- 
MTved  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  cession.  If  the 
■"(jpestion  of  recef-sion  b  thought  humifiating.  it  is  not 
half  so  humiliating  as  the  continuation  of  the  scandal. 
And  why  shouKi  tht>  suggestion  be  humiliating?  Con- 
tinually in  I'very  State  syt;temti  of  administration  which 
do  not  viork  well  are  being  changed.  The  commisaion 
aysbeilt  has  not  worked  well:  whoroas,  aide  by  side,  the 
ajTBtem  of  national  control  has  redeemed  the  National 
Park— the  rery  sources  of  the  Yoaemite  wmterfalla.  Why 
should  not  this  treason  of  latora  luvs  the  aame  admir- 
able protection? 

One  word  in  eoneloaion:  if  recession  ia  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  next  meotlllgof  the  California  legialatore, 
its  sdvocatea  must  wrgaBiK  and  bestir  themsalTM  now. 
If  Mr.  Midr  is  not  cordially  supported  in  fhis  elfort  to 
redeem  the  valley  and  remove  a  blot  upon  the  State,  let 
not  Califonuana  anjr  longer  boast  of  public  spirit  or  re- 
ssai  tbo  «inrg«  of  sboorption  In  lasterial  ptogreso. 

The  New  Olympic  aames. 

It  is  not  aloao  in  the  TTnltad  States  that  a  reaetiott 

has  set  in  againiit  the  exLesse.'f  of  athletits.  Other 
eoontries  recogniae  that  the  enthnaiaam  baa  gone  too 
far,  tiiat  too  moeb  enorgr  baa  been  thrown  into  play, 
that  bnitality  has  been  fostered,  and  that  honor  has 
often  been  put  at  a  diacouot  in  the  worship  of  mere 
saeeaaa.  RaalixinK  the  tnie  valne  of  sport  in  its  widost 
extension,  and  hoping  to  develop  and  t<lrengthen  an  in- 
ternational sentiment  in  support  of  faimesa  and  moder- 
stion,annDiberof  prqniaentnieBof  TBrioaaaatioBsIities 
have  set  nii  foot  a  series  of  standard  and  perif>dic  con- 
testa  to  which  all  the  world  may  contribute.  Tb^  have 
alraady  rsorivod  ths  aano  of  tiio  Now  Oljrmpie  Gamos. 
The  first  of  the  series  is  to  be  held  at  Athens  during  the 
Greek  Eastertide,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  of 
April;  and  if  It  shaU  awaken  snileient  intwest*  otimi 
will  be  held  at  intervals  of  four  yoais  in  Paria,  Losdon, 
and  New  York  sDCceBsively. 

Tbe  nunranient  began  In  France,  and  was  largely  doe 
to  the  initiative  of  Rarnn  Pierre  de  Cotibertin.  general 
aecretary  of  the  French  Athletic  Union.  By  hia  exer- 
tions a  congress  of  delegates  fnm  the  lending  na> 
tionalities,  most  of  them  representing  amateur  asso- 
ciations of  importance,  met  in  the  8orbonnc  during  May, 
1994.  Germany  alone  of  the  great  peoples  sent  no  rep- 
resentative, but  that  was  due,  «*e  believe,  to  accident 
and  not  to  intention.  The  meeting  was  held  und«;r  the 
presidency  of  Baron  de  Conrcel,  now  FrsBcb  ambassador 
in  Ijondon,  and  was  approved  by  men  famous  in  puldic 
life  from  all  countries,  including  Germany.  The  result 


of  Its  proceedings  was  in  brief  the  enactment  of  strin- 
gent regulations  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  antatetva,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
augurate a  series  of  international  contests  for  such  per- 
sona in  all  sports.  PreatdeDt  Cleveland  has  expressed 
bis  interest  by  accepting  tiie  honorary  cbairmanahip  of 
the  American  committee. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  have  done  well  to  adopt 
titoaameiNj'mpte  Games.  When  Western  ciritlsation  was 
confined  to  Greece  the  participating  nationalities  were 
Greek,  but  the  event  was  international  and  made  for 
international  liaraKnqr;  the  name  Is  iavahtable  by  ito  rem- 
iniscences,  and  the  great  territorial  expanse  of  Western 
civilization  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  international  and 
democratic  sport  of  ancient  times  in  adopting  ite  nomen- 
clature  for  the  modem  counterpart.  Here,  indeed,  lies 
the  real  importance  of  the  enterprise.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally remarked  that  the  drift  of  our  democratic  age  is 
either  international  or  anti-national.  The  frequent  in- 
ternational contests  in  sport  reflect  and  typify  the  ten- 
dency. Those  who  believe  that  the  nation,  next  to  the 
church  and  the  family,  is  the  most  beneficent  of  social 
organisms  must  struggle  to  Bub«titute  international  for 
anti-national  in  the  democratic  feeling  of  our  time:  and 
any  enterprise,  however  tentative,  which  looks  in  that 
direction  deserves  s>'mpathy  and  support.  The  members 
of  the  international  committee  are  not  ashamed  to  be 
idealists;  and  they  hope,  aa  M.  de  Coubertin  has  said, 
tlmt  a  well-regulated,  honorable  athleticism  will  be  a 
factor  not  only  in  a  wholesome  muscular  development 
of  homaoi^,  but  in  cultivating  the  finer  senttmeots  of 
oaiTersa)  brotiterhood  and  social  peace.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  suspicion  and  hate;  the  better  our  acqnain- 
tance  the  laiger  onr  forliearance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  coming  sport.-^  by  large  ni!ml>er»  of 
Americans.  This  is  due  to  the  distance,  the  unwonted 
and  onr  eonseqmmt  inability  to  send  our  best 
athletes.  We  are  infi>rnied,  hri\v('v<'r,  thai  the  t'nited 
States  will  have  a  few  worthy  representatives.  Appar- 
ently our  amatenrs  haTO  not  realised  joat  what  they 
owe  to  their  country,  and  some  have  not  yet  b-arned 
that  dishonor  lies  not  in  being  beaten,  but  in  refusing  to 
straggle.  l%e  proepecta  are  that  there  wilt  be  a  con- 
siderable concourse  of  American  .^^pectators.  It  will 
awaken  strange  and  important  sensations  in  citizens 
of  almost  the  neweet  Western  nation  to  eft  where  the 
ancient  Athenians  sat,  Thf  contests  in  horsemanship 
will  take  place  in  the  cavalry  school,  those  in  targeU 
shooting  at  the  government  range,  thoee  in  fencing  and 
wreatfing  in  the  fine  rotxmda  of  the  Zappeinn.  thoBe  of 
a  nautical  character  on  the  Bay  of  Phaierura;  but  the 
most  important^  the  hietorical  representatives  of  the 
old  01\-mpic  sports,  those  which  we  designate  as  g>Tn» 
nasLiv  and  athletic,  will  take  place  in  the  stadium, 
hoary  with  age,  and  suggestive  of  all  that  lias  been  most 
enduring  along  the  whole  central  eoome  of  secnlar  hu- 
man hiittory. 

Thereadereof  THsCENTirRYwillbe  interested  to  learn 
that  these  contests  will  l>e  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  this 
magazine  by  M.  de  Coubertin,  with  drawings  by  Mr.  Cas- 
taigne,  which  will  derive  additional  attractiveness  by 
comparison  with  the  scenes  graphically  reconstmcted 
by  his  pencil  in  the  present  number. 
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HEN  Jolm  Austin  died  in  1860  •fwi  his  frtaids  ad- 
mitted that  no  life  of  mrh  talent  and  pnnakehad 
ever  before  seemed  more  entirely  wasted  tad  nanltleBg. 
Ambitiow  to  Va»  great  lawfar.lieliadfklladeoaiplataljr 

as  a  writer,  tearher,  practitioner,  and  maker  of  law. 
There  had  been  long  years  of  study,  but  no  fruits,  so 
that  nothing  aMmed  more  certain  at  hia  death  tiian  that 
he  would  remain  T'Tevfr  unknown.  And  yet.  before  half 
a  aeore  of  years  bad  passed,  behold,  John  Austin's  name 
led  all  the  nit!  He  had  svddenly  beeone  the  greateat 
figure  and  the  tireatest  power  in  the  whole  history  of 
English  jurisprudence.  JJuzfeminafaeli.  It  was  Sarah 
Austin,  hia  wife,  who  wronght  Oia  ehange;  and  it  wis 
her  industry,  intellect,  and  devotion  that  made  the  name 
of  Austin  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  did  for 
English  law  its  greatest  service. 

Owing  to  her  modest  disclaimer  of  having  done  any- 
thing more  than  edit  her  husband's  writings,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin has  not  received  the  credit  or  admiration  which  is 
rightfully  hers.  Students  of  jnriiprndence  have  not  sus- 
pected it  possible  that  a  woman  could  have  done  what 
she  did:  and  it  ia  only  since  the  publication  of  her  let- 
ters and  of  the  various  memoirs  of  her  cOBteuporaries 
that  her  remarkable  intellect  and  the  more  remarkal)le 
use  to  which  she  put  it  have  eume  t^j  be  recognized.  Gib- 
bon aaya  that  many  of  the  lawn  of  .lu.^tinian  moat  be 
attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  Theodora,  «  his  most 
reverent  wife,  whom  he  had  receis'ed  as  a  gift  of  the 
DeityJ*  John  Austin  waa  no  leas  blened,  for  whatever 
of  note  there  is  in  his  (-;ir*M»r  is  due  entirely  to  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  his  wife.  Immediately  upon 
hhi  deftlft  aha  naolrcd  to  devote  her  ramaining  jmn 
to  an  attempt  to  place  before  the  poUic  the  seopa  and 
result  of  his  juridical  studies. 

No  woman  ever  eanyed  a  nore  trying  taak.  Her 
labors  were  more  than  editorial:  thoy  were  apostolic. 
All  that  Austin  had  left,  besides  a  few  old  lectures,  was 
a  Ixwk  oat  of  print  and  out  of  denaad,  and  a  wilderaeaa 
of  marginal  annotations  in  bonks  he  had  read,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  scrawled  scraps  without  order  or 
leqnenee  and  tw  tiie  meet  part  illegible.  It  waa  this 
Serbonian  bo}j  that  she  made  blossom  .is  the  rose;  and 
what  John  Austin  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  spent  all 
hia  strength  on  in  vain,  came  to  pass,  as  it  were,at  a  toneh 
from  the  handof  awoman  who  worked  for  his  sake.not  for 
her  own.  She  knew  bar  haaband'aviewa  and  the  value  of 
his  notes  and  memoraBda  b|y  having  dieeoHed  them  with 
him,  and  it  waa  her  ambition  to  put  all  theae  together 
and  formulate  some  rational  qratem  of  joriaprodence. 

That  Mrs.  Austin,  under  the  eirconatances,  should 
have  been  able  to  prodaoa  the  leriea  of  volumes  known 
as  •  Austin's  Jurisprudence  »  proves  her  possessed  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  intellects  known  to  womankind. 
The  determination  of  the  nature  of  rights  and  of  peai- 
tiva  law  and  tta  admiaUtratioa;  the  aaalyaia  of  aovar- 


eipnty.  law,  sanction,  politics;  the  systematizatioa  ef 
English  law  out  of  the  meaningless  elaboration  and  wMm 
of  feudal  anonuriiee  and  aoeideBtB  which  eneombeivd  it— 
thesi'wcre  amongthe  problem.^  Austin  hadsetforhims«-lf, 
and  the  solution  of  which  he  left  for  his  wife  to  con^lete. 

Brooghau  aaya  that  John  Anatin  had  tiie  ftaeat  legal 
intellect  of  hia  time.  But  he  lacked  the  qualitie-  that 
win  ancoeaa;  he  was  gloomy  and  melancholic  in  tempers- 
ment,  and  in  Ma  work  waa  ofver-ieflned  and  vraating  in 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  completeness.  After  his  fail- 
ure as  a  lawyer  he  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  on  juris- 
prudence, which  lud  to  be  given  up  for  want  of  an 
audience— a  fate  that  befell  a  similar  series  a  few  yean 
later.  Nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  hia  wife,  he 
proeecnted  his  legal  stndiee  for  a  number  of  years,  al- 
though after  hia  aarllaafc  lectures  she  could  never  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  prepare  anything  for  publication.  Sick- 
ness, poverty,  and  repeated  disappointment  had  so  preyed 
upon  his  over-Hensitive  nature  that  during  the  later  jean 
of  his  life  he  dropped  the  study  of  law  entirely. 

His  life  failure,  however,  never  discouraged  his  wife; 
and  perhaps  Sarah  Austin's  strongest  claim  to  distinc- 
tion lies  in  her  beautiful  realization  of  perfect  wifehcxjd. 
Her  career  certainly  ought  to  be  a  living  rebuke  to  thi** 
of  her  latter-day  sisters  who  regard  matrimony  and 
motherhood  as  a  bondage  for  the  intellectual,  and  aa 
obstacle  to,  the  fuller  life.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  m  the 
midst  of  all  manner  of  adversity  and  disappointment, 
she  was  John  Austin's  constant  inspiration.  She  cheered 
him  and  encouraged  him.  She  did  not  make  Mrs.  Car- 
lyMlifktilniiBtakaof  raftebgtaba  fBtereetod  in  her 
husband's  studies:  on  the  contrary,  she  tried  to  keep 
him  at  them,  and  watched  over  him  with  a  solicitude 
that  waa  ahnoatmatenaL  A  few  jean  before  her  ha^ 
band's  death  she  complained  in  a  letter  to  Gairot.  the 
great  French  stateaman,  that  Austin  would  not  take  up 
thoaa  juridical  atadiaa  on  which  ha  had  apant  the  eariy 
ynars  of  his  life.  •  My  husband,*  she  said. « is  to  me  some- 
times as  a  god,  sometimes  as  a  sick  and  wayward  child— 
an  ininienae,powerftd,  beautiful  undiiBawitlMMt  the  bal- 
ance-wheel which  should  keep  it  goingconstantiy.evea^, 
and  justly* ;  and  she  expressed  her  bitter  diaai^inf  wt 
fhatbaahoiddaotbavedoaewhathettigbthavadoaeefer 
the  great  cauaaof  law  and  ordt  r.  of  reason  and  justice.* 
Perhapa  aha  felt  even  then  that  she  was  being  pre- 
pared to  do  this  work  herself,  for  although  liar  own  Hi- 
erary  and  social  labors  took  up  much  of  bar  time,  hf  r 
one  ambition  was  to  be  John  Austin's  iMlpaMte;  and  it 
tiiat  during  all  of  hia  later  Hfe  th«y  lived  eu» 
tirely  for  each  other,  spending  their  days,  as  she  says, 
in  an  almost  unbroken  tSte-i-tite.  In  the  preface  whkh 
she  wrote  upon  the  completkm  of  her  taak  ahe  talla  bar 
modest  story  in  these  words:  •!  have  gathered  some 
courage  for  this  work  from  the  thought  that  for^  jaaia 
of  the  most  intimate  communion  could  not  bavv  Ml  ma 
entirely  without  the  means  of  following  trains  of  thought 
which  constantly  occupied  the  mind  whence  aqr  own  drew 
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light  and  truth  as  from  a  liviog  foantain.  .  .  .  During 
iHtkoM  jears  he  bad  condescended  to  accept  such  small 
assistanre  as  I  could  render,  and  even  to  read  and  talk 
to  m©  on  the  subjects  which  engrossed  hia  mind,  and 
wUek  were,  for  that  reaaon,  profoundly  interesting  to 
Bie.»  The  whole  of  this  preface  is  a  charming  revelation 
of  wifely  confidence  and  self-forgetting  love.  When  she 
wrote  it  she  hardly  knew  how  well  her  work  had  been 
done,  for  the  three  volumes  which  she  published  attained 
an  immediate  and  brilliant  success.  They  practically 
worked  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  English  law,  and  al- 
tfaoogh  somewhat  overshadowed  of  late  by  the  so-called 
historical  sebool,  their  inflaeoce  on  contemporary  legal 
history  is  still  veiy  marked.  They  have  introduced  the 
spirit  of  precision,  ezactoeae,  aod  careful  analysis  into 
legal  studies,  and  have  swept  away  nearly  all  that  fool- 
ish twaddle  of  the  lawyera  which  reminded  a  keen  critic 
of  English  law  of  the  (gabble  of  Bushmen  in  a  kraal.i 

SMrah  Austin  was  bom  is  1793,  and  was  the  youngest 
eUld  of  John  Taylor,  a  yam-nalnr  of  Norwich,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  famous  dissenter  of  the  same  name. 
Her  parents  were  eminently  superior  people,  whoee 
home  was  frequentc'd  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
who  loved  and  admired  the  « Madame  Roland  of  Nor> 
wIehfS  w  Mrs.  Taylor  was  called.  Sarah  was  jflvMi  a 
thorough  education,  but  showed  no  early  disposition  for 
intellectual  work;  and  at  eighteen  she  had  flirted  and 
danced  herself  into  the  exalted  position  of  reigning  belle 
of  •  England's  provincial  Athens, »  as  Norwich  proudly 
called  itself.  Beautiful,  daaling,  imposing,  fond  of  dis- 
play and  lUrtntloB,  and  devoted  to  pieMom  and  society, 
she  was  the  cynosure  of  all  the  heau.x  of  those  j)art8. 

Suddenly  John  Austin  crossed  her  path,  and  a  chaqge 
came  over  the  bandsotne,  high-spirited  girL  «I  have 
just  seen  Sally  Taylor,*  says  the  learned  Dr.  Fox  in  a 
contemporary  letter;  «  and  from  the  extreme  of  giddi- 
ness and  display  she  has  become  the  most  demnra,  ra- 
ser\'ed,  and  decorous  creature.  Mr.  .\ii.'<tin  has  wrought 
miracles,  for  which  he  is  blessed  by  the  ladies,  cursed 
by  the  gentlemen,  and  wondered  at  by  alt.  Some  abue 
the  weakness  which  makes  her,  they  say,  the  complete 
slave  of  her  lover;  others  praise  the  strength  by  which 
he  has  so  totally  transformed  ber  mannen  and  habitsji 
An.stin  was  then  a  melancholy  young  law  student,  habit- 
ually gravi!  ami  deripundv^nt,  who  abjured  society  and 
was  given  only  to  fleriou.*;  converse.  With  him  she  fell 
violently  in  lovf.  ITis  intense  intellertual  yearning  at 
once  became  herii,  and  ia  a  faded  nule-buok  she  has  left 
a  summary  of  her  reading  during  their  seven-year  court- 
shi{i.  Malthus,  .\dam  Smith,  Stewart,  Condorcet.  Ben- 
tham,  liacun,  Machiavelli.  Hume,  and  the  classic  legal 
aatbors  were  studie*!  with  great  thoroughness.  After  the 
manner  of  Pliny's  Calpurnia,  she  Bays  she  trierl  to  kee[< 
up  with  all  the  studies  of  her  lover;  and  through  all  of 
their  long  courtship  the  proud  girl's  one  ambition  seems, 
like  Portia't,  to  have  been  to  roDUnit  her  gentle  spirit 
to  her  Bauanio  fur  guidance. 

In  1819  she  was  m.inied  l»  Austin,  and  they  tOOh 
m  small  house  next  door  to  James  Mill  and  near  Jeremy 
Bentham.  Here  Mrs.  Austin's  spe<  ial  geniusatonce  mani- 
fested itself,  and  her  little  parlor  soon  became  one  of  the 
moat  famous  salons  in  London.  Then  and  in  after  yean 
hts  Inaide  was  frequented  by  the  best  warn  of  the 
time.  Bentliam,  rarlyle,  Sydney  Smitht  Jeffrey,  Lswisi 
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Lord  Laosdowne,  Uoleaworth,  Sir  James  Stephen,  the 
Mills,  SterllngB,  Biltlen,  Romiltys,  and  otheira»*<-a 
mighty  host, —were  constant  visitflrs,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  left  eviduuce  uf  his  appreciation  of  her. 
To  Jeffrey  she  was  «  my  best  and  brightest  >;  to  Sydney 
Smith,  « the  fairest  and  wisost*;  to  Sir  James  Stephen, 
«niy  great  ailyi;  to  Charles  Butler,  a  ■  Gross- Jdiitter- 
chon»;  to  Heinrich  Heine,  lEin  liebc-s  Kngelkindi;to 
(larlyle,  'Sunlight  through  waste  weltering cbSiOBS ;  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  «  Liebes  Miitterlein.* 

From  the  very  first  years  of  her  marriag»  nntil  her 
denth,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  Mrs.  Austin  was  one  of  the 
beet-known  women  of  her  day,  not  only  in  England,  but 
on  the  Continent  a,>;  well.  While  .\u8tin  was  pursuing  bin 
studies  at  Bonn  and  Paris  her  gatherings  there  became 
almost  as  famous  as  those  of  her  friend  Mme.  R^mier; 
and  although  she  could  offer  her  guests  but  the  barest 
comforts,  she  attracted  to  ber  home  the  leading  intel> 
lects  of  France  and  Geraany.  Niebuhr,  Schlegel,  Amdt, 
HefTtf-r,  Mackeldey,  Comte,  Say,  Guizot,  all  paid  con- 
stant court  to  «la  petite  mira  da  genre  hamain,i  as 
Chevalier  calls  her.  To  have  had  the  intimate  confidence 
of  such  an  array  of  genius  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  her  exceptional  character;  but  Mrs.  Austin  was 
not  a  lion-hnntor,  Harriet  Msrtinean,  who  hated  her 
bitterly,  Ui  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The*ie  friend- 
ships grew  out  of  mutual  helpfulness,  as  the  extensive 
oomspoadenee  abe  kept  up  with  nearly  all  of  these  men 
shows.  To  Guizot  she  wrote  almost  as  a  mother  to  her 
son.  fie  discussed  bis  stetecraft  freely  with  her,  and 
appears  to  have  highly  vshied  ber  shrewd  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  There  aro  endless  letters  to  and  from 
Bentham,  Macaolay,  Mill,  Southey,  Jeffrey,  Senior,  the 
Dnchease  d'Orlfans  aad  the  Comte  de  Paris,  Gladstone, 
and  others.  A\]  of  these  admired  «den  gesunden  Men- 
achenverstand  >  which  Humboldt  said  underlay  all  ber 
conversation  and  writings.  She  kept  ia  intlnrnto  tench  * 
and  Rv-mpathy  with  the  life  and  work  of  each  one  of  them. 

Although  Sarah  Austin  had  nothing  of  the  masculine 
about  her,  aad  was,  if  aaytbiiig,  Sber'^iblich,  never* 
theless  .she  did  an  appalling  amount  of  work.  Resides 
the  conatent  care  and  companionship  she  gave  her  hus- 
baad  aad  her  one  child  (who  afterward  became  wdl 
known  as  T-ady  Dnff  Gordon),  Mrs.  Au.=itin  was  always 
busy  at  literary  work;  indeed, until  ii>4U.when  the  Queen 
granted  her  a  oompUmentary  pension,  she  was  cempdled 
thos  to  earn  most  of  the  .\ustin  duily  bread. 

As  an  author  Mrs.  Austin  does  nul  rank  very  high;  fur 
althongh  she  was  a  genuine  literary  artist  rise  was  by 
no  mean3  a  literary  genius.  Many  of  her  works,  like  her 
•  Germany  from  17G0  to  1814,»  her  "iliisays  on  Edu- 
cation,* and  some  of  her  letters  to  the  « Athenseum,* 
still  repay  reading;  hut  aside  from  her  matchlc^^s  work 
on  jurisprudence,  most  of  hor  energy  was  spent  in  trans- 
lations. There  was  probably  no  one  in  England  more 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  the  Ck>ntinent;  and 
next  to  Carlyle  she  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  intro- 
daoe  German  literature  into  England.  An  Edinburgh  re- 
riewer,  with  old-fashioned  grandiloquence,  insisted  that 
he  could  not  properly  express  his  admiration  of  her  Ger- 
man translations  t  except  in  language  which  might  bo 
misinterpteted  as  the  diction  of  indiaereet  ilatteryji 
Her  tnadations^  ha  claimnd,  era  repffodnelioni;  ud  with 
CirlyM  t  Wilhelm  Heister  »  and  Geoige  Eliof s  «  Jena  • 
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before  him  he  declared  that  there  was  no  other  tram- 
lator  in  England  of  one  tenth  her  ability. 

Her  beet  life  wa«  ngnidgingly  given  to  others, 
and  her  modee^  was  so  refreahingly  feminine,  that 
Un.  Anetin,  either  u  aathorees  or  as  woman,  is  almost 
aBknowD  to  the  new  generations.  And  yet.  aside  from 
her  peerlees  jnridical  labors,  she  deserves  to  be  weU 
known  by  her  latter-day  sisters,  if  for  no  other  raaion 
than    a  poedhle  ideal  for  the  mwer  wonanhoed. 

At  the  Deatb-be«  ef  Uneeto. 

In  The  Cknti  i;v  for  June,  1890,  and  Febniar>%  1803, 
were  pabliahed  letters  beariqg  upon  the  qaeetion  of  who 
were  present  at  the  bedside  of  President  Lincoln  when 
Surgeon-deneral  Bamen,  who  held  the  puke  of  the  dying 
chief*  aonounced  hie  death  nt  7:22  A.11.  Partly  in  the 
interest  of  the  tnith  and  p:irtly  as  a  natter  of  family 
pri  if.  I  winh  U>  :M  two  names  hitherto  omitted  by  The 
Centuky.  The  namee  are  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  then  gov- 
ernor of  nUnoTR,  and  Genera)  Ishan  N.  Haynie,  both  of 
."^priii^'ficlil,  TlIinni.H.  am?  Imth  warm  personal  friends  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  In  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Governor 
Oglesby  he  deecribes  the  efents  of  Uiat  terrible  night, 
and  the  scene  at  the  li.-d  idf  as  f^iH-r.-tary  ^^ta^l(-ln  I  roke 
the  silence  by  saying,  «  Now  he  belongs  to  the  agesji 

General  Raynie's  diary  afaw  liee  before  aw,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  ju?1ifip(!  in  quoting  a  passage  which  pic- 
tures Mr.  Lincoln  only  four  hours  before  his  aauwsijta- 
tioB.  Under  April  1^  1866^  General  Haynie  wrote: 

At  tiv>-  i>'<  l<tc  k  iliis  uftcnifHtn  <i<iv>  rio>r  ()i;!fshy  and 
1  »t  fh«!  Wliitf  II(iu>c.     -Mr.  l;iniMlti  wiis  imf  in, 

lull  .iii«t  aM  w«'  Wi-rr  u'ciiiiL'  away  his  carruis;!-,  witli  liini- 
M'll  ,  wife,  and  Tiwi.  "Irnvi-  up,  'I'lic  I  "rL'^ifli  iit  i-allcii  us 
IxM-k.  We  w»>nl  up  jiilo  liis  r.  pliDH  r^'oiii  nu<\  had  11 
pleasant ,  bnin<>roiip<  li. lor  vs  ii h  In ui.  !!»■  read  fnnr rhuji- 
ters  of  ritiKli-uio  \'.  Na^liy  -  lionk  rcM-nllv  jputdishid  i 
U»  US,  and  oontinued  rc^inK  until  he  was  called  to  din- 
ner at  ebont  els  o'doek,  arbeti  we  left  Um. 

The  above  was  writ t.'n  Si  irrn'tirae  between  six  and  U-n 
o'clock,  before  General  Haynie  had  heard  of  the  fatal 
idiooting.  During  that  little  call  Mr.  Lineoln  waa  in  a 

sjK't'iriUy  mf-rry  mr.od.  IIo  !auf,'licd  hpartily  over  N'asby's 
book,  and  told  his  friends  of  his  intention  of  going  to 
aee  Lanra  Keene  at  the  theater  that  evening.  He,  in 
fart,  iirprd  Onvemor  Ogl<»fby  and  ^^ciitTal  Hnynie  to 
accompany  him,  but  a  business  engagement  prevented. 
The  diary  GontinoeB: 

At  11  i-  M.  (Jovenior  Ojrleshy  and  ntys.  lf  wi  n-  ad 
uiitttd  to  the  rotnn  wh«»r»»  the  I*ro«iilf n (  lay  ilyiiig, 
niainecl  until  after  th»»  Prewdent  Lml  pas-ii>d  away.  He 
dieil  at  7.22  a.  m.  to-<lRy.  The  pxt  itt-iut  iit  liafUeH  def»- 
cription.  The  horrors  of  la.st  niifht  have  no  parallel  in 
memory  or  history.  Tho  raldiiet  all  surrounded  the 
dviuir  chief ;  General  Melgii,  (lenenil  Halleck,  (ienenU 
I (ardie.  Colonel  Vincent,  VU^v.  I>r.  (Surley  —all  pn-M-nt. 
The  Secretary  of  War  waa  busy  all  niKht  prepanng  and 
Sending  de.spkt<;hes ;  Surireon-^ } eneral  Banies  holding 
the  Preeldenfe  Mrm,  feeing  his  pult$e;  the  calnnet 
seated  airound,  end  some  standing ;  Uuveraor  Oglesby 
at  tbe  head  of  the  bed,  nod  myeelr  near  the  door.  The 
Presid«Dt  lay  with  bia  feet  to  the  west,  his  head  to  the 
east;  ineenmble;  in  comatose  state;  never  fipoke. 

The  two  friends  accompanied  the  body  of  the  beloved 
President  on  its  la.'«t  journey  to  Illinois.  They  were  a 
part  of  the  delegation  appointed  by  his  native  State. 
General  HajTiie  drafted  the  resolutions  of  the  citir-cns 
of  Illinois  who  met  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washing- 


ton to  take  steps  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
To  Governor  Ogle&by  more  than  to  any  other  one  man 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  martyred  Lincoln  sleeps  to- 
day on  the  green  slopes  of  Oak  Ridge  in  the  beautiful 
city  he  loved  so  well.  The  nation  ami  the  national 
capital  claimed  his  rauains,  bnt  Governor  Ogleabf  !»• 
aistad  that  thej  btlonged  by  right  to  iUioois. 

«TiW  Coatary*a»  AoMrieaii  AiHeia  Series. 
OBOies  Di  roRi^T  itnrsii'g  iM^jTiira  am>  emuks 

(See  fr»iiti»pi«ce.) 

Thb  eommoB  belief  that  tiie  aim  of  portraftore  is  to 

present  the  likeness  of  an  individual  is  true  so  far  as  it 
goes;  bat  it  is  only  half  of  the  truth.  That  a  portrait 
should  Bwaa  to  ns  the  liheness  of  a  certain  person  H  a 
desideratum;  otherwi.-.o  why  call  it  a  portrait  ?  That  it 
should  look  to  us  something  decorative  and  beautiful  ia 
also  a  neoeesity;  otherwise  why  call  it  a  pietnre  or  a 
work  of  art In  all  good  portraiture  the  expressive  and 
the  decorative  are  both  preeent,  and  because  they  are 
happily  mited  in  Mr.  Brash's  •  Mother  and  Child  » is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  declarinf;  it  Ko<xi  prirtraiture. 

lividently  the  faces  in  this  portrait  group  aboorbed 
nveh  of  Mr.  BrasVs  intereat,  for  theeharacter  of  eadi 
has  been  well  .studie<i  and  strongly  expres.sed.  It  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  « characters  in  portraiture 
is  a  thing  inu^lined  or  invented  by  the  p^ter,  wtereed 
it  is  nurhing  but  the  perception  and  expression  of  subtl.» 
truths  of  physiognomy.  The  great  Italians  understood 
this  thorongUy,  and  it  will  not  eaoape  notioe  tint  there 

is  a  kinship  In'tween  the  pe<tple  of  Mr.  brush's  «  Mother 
and  Child  •  and  the  people  of  Italian  art.  The  teoder- 
neas  of  the  mother,  the  infantile  sbyneas  of  the  ddid, 

the  unconsci'His  interest  of  the  older  rbitd  at  the  Ipft. 
have  appeared  many  times  in  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  tim  infant  St.  Jobs.  Tkaeharaelsriaatioa  parallels 
but  does  not  imitato  that  of  the  It.alian.s.  The  pirture 
suggests  no  Italian  school  or  painter,  yet  reminds  us  of 
the  ItaKan  coaoeption.  The  fenna  are  nodsn.  ttring 
people  of  to-day,  while  th^  sympathetir  feeling  is  an- 
cient, common  to  all  lofty  art.  Local  truths  of  likesess 
an  apparent  (the  gronp  represents  an  American  family, 
and  the  landscape  at  th«»  sidp  is  frnm  Wrmont),  but 
above  these  we  feel  the  universal  truths  of  maternal 
tendanieaa  and  infantile  graee.  And  joat  then  Ihe 
painter  shows  his  largeness  of  view.  Gnat  ark  alwaja 
basea  itaelf  upon  univeraal  truths. 
Deeoratinly  the  pietnre  has  been  very  well  handled. 

The  composition  is  excpwliriKly  siniiile.  and  the  larjje 
oval  of  the  group  id  rejitfully  placed  in  the  suiiare  up- 
right of  the  canvas.  The  lines  of  the  child's  ti;,n:re.  the 
indicated  antrles  nf  the  knees  and  the  arm.  the  modeling 
of  the  gracefully  turned  head.s.  tiie  broad  sweep  of  the 
flowing  robe,  thp  ba«  k^round  of  bushes  with  an  outlet 
int.,  ilistaiit  iiills  and  skv,  are  all  given  with  truth,  force, 
and  charm.  Regarded  ratrely  for  its  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  the  picture  will  be  found  equally  effective. 
The  lower  notes  of  the  older  child  at  the  left  and  the 
sky  at  the  right  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  central 
high  light  as  the  dark  thicket  is  to  the  dark  robe.  The 
color  and  the  handling  of  the  pictnn  are  not  conspicu- 
ous. The  painter  has  not  wished  to  detract  from  the 
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interest  in  the  faces  by  gorgeoosness  of  garment  or 
brnUanejr  of  toiMfib.  He  i^tty  regarda  tlMM  Isttar  M 

the  mfans  rather  than  the  end  of  art.  Thia  ia  not  the 
first  fine  portrait  group  that  Mr.  Brush  has  shown  us.  A 
popn  «f  GMne,  be  leanied  from  tbit  niMtar  tefthnictl 

skill  which  was  at  first  applied  to  pictures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  with  some  exactness  of  form.  Later  he  found 
this  exactaeM  inoompatibla  with  sentiment  and  color, 

an<1  he  chnnu^er!  his  style.  Recently  he  has  painted  por- 
traits that  Ahuvi  the  spirit  of  the  great  Dutchmen  with- 
out their  form  ur  handling;  and  in  the  pnweat  groop  we 
have  the  Italian  spirit  wilhimt  the  It-itlian  t)Twor  methiKi. 
Such  work  may  be  thought  ajk>imi!aUvv>,  yet  it  is  less  so 
than  the  work  of  Raphael.  To  accept  the  point  of  vioir 
of  Rrtsit  nu-n  in  the  past  is  every  one's  privilege;  to  ropy 
their  formi  is  quite  another  thing.  Mr,  Hnish's  ideas  arts 
ellMging  as  his  artistic-  horizon  expands,  and  his  pro- 
gress is  being  waU  heil  with  interest  hy  all  art  lovers. 
He  is  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  younger  painters  in 
fhit  coutiy  wliotto  ginng  ruk  to  AmericiB  art 

Boy  Tramps  and  Reform  ScfcOOlt. 

A  nEPLY  Til  nn,  rLVNT. 

JosiAR  Fltnt,  in  the  October  Centubt,  says  that 
«  nearly  all  tramps  have,  during  some  part  of  their  lives, 
been  chargea  of  the  State  in  its  reformatories,!  and  that 
« the  preaent  reforrnHKhool  system  directlf  or  indireetiy 
fbreea  boys  into  trampdomji 

These  asaertiona  are  ao  aweeping  that  the  pnblio  b 
deeply  interested  In  knowing  if  they  be  trne  or  fatae. 

There  are  in  the  United  Stateis  eighty-one  institutions 
vhioh  Mr.  Fljnt  evidentlj  indodea  in  the  daaa  ref oim 
acboola.  Thej  are  known  ne  refomatonea,  lefmui 
schools,  and  industrial  st  hitols.  The  pultlic  has  investod 
fifteen  million  duUars  in  lands  and  buildinga  for  tbao, 
and  pays  annually  more  tiian  fear  mSlioD  doHan  for 
their  maintenance.  Most  of  thaae  inatitntioHB  are  laaa 
than  twenty  years  old. 

I  deaire  distinctly  and  empbatleany  to  deny  tiie  above 
aK-*ertiitns  of  Mr.  Hynt,  ami  to  .say  that  in  his  series  of 
aix  articles  on  the  tramp  question  publiabed  in  The 
CsHmr  be  has  aignally  faikd  to  addooe  any  facta  to 
support  such  assertions.  He  ha.ses  his  conclusions  en- 
tirely upon  ao  experience  of  eight  months'  tramping 
trtth  trampa.  If  there  ia  one  place  on  earth  that  the 
cosmopolitan  knight  of  the  road  abhors  above  all  others, 
it  is  a  reformatory.  A  good  reformatory  is  a  hive  of  in- 
dnatiy.  Bare  be  mnat  work;  and  thai  ia  what  be  circlea 
the  globe  to  avoid.  Naturally,  and  by  rnmmnn  consent, 
be  does  and  says  ail  in  his  power  to  bring  such  institntiona 
'intodliNinita. 

Most  of  the  reformatories,  refnrm  sc-hools.  and  indus- 
trial schools  are  just  such  places  as  Mr.  Fljut  describes 
in  Thb  CsNTiniT  for  September,  1894,  in  wliieh  be  aaya: 
■  There  ia  a  crj'ing  need  for  an  institution  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  reform  a  kind  of  industrial 

borne  and  manual  training-.school,  in  which  the  least  con- 
,  taminated  may  he  separated  frntn  tiie  viciously  trained 
and  criminally  inclined  buy,  and  Uiught  useful  employ- 
ment and  obedience  to  authority.*  He  here  very  a[.tly 
describes  just  wiiat  the  ^ood  industrial  achool,  reform 
school,  and  refurnialory  are  doing. 

Taka,  for  ezainple,  the  aehool  of  iriiicb  the  writer  ia 


superintendent— the  State  Industrial  School  of  Colorado. 
Hera  we  do  jnat  the  work  that  Mr.  Flynt  indieatea  tint 

we  should  do.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  in.ititution.^ 
are  doing  this  work,  and  doing  it  well— some  of  them,  no 
donbt,  much  better  than  we.  Thia  ia  a  good  aehool;  it  ia 
a  good  home;  it  is  n  manual  traininp-school.  We  hava 
a  fine  department  of  sloid;  we  teach  obedience,  and  en- 
force it;  we  teach  and  furnish  oaeAll  employment,  fiaeh 
boy  is  constantly  in  charge  of  some  teacher.  He  i?  con- 
stantly employed  either  at  work  or  in  schoul,  wiih  proper 
allowance  for  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  Our 
hoys  make  all  their  own  clothes  ami  shoe..^,  and  mend 
them;  do  all  the  washing,  ironing,  taking,  cooking, 
honaawork,  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  stock-raising, 
carpenter  work,  engineering,  painting,  brickniaking, 
building,  and  printing:  in  short,  all  uf  the  work  about 
the  institution,  except  ao  far  aa  it  ia  necessary  for  the 
teachers  in  the  .several  dppartment.s  to  lead  and  instruct 
in  the  work.  Our  boys  average  f-jur  hours  a  day  in 
school  and  four  at  work.  In  age  they  are  from  tan  to 
eighteen  years.  I  think  that  our  school  will  compare 
favorably  with  public  schools  generally  in  deportment 
and  progress. 

Statistica  recently  received  from  the  leading  reforma- 
tories, reform  acbools.  and  industrial  schools  of  the 
country  indicate  that  about  one  half  of  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  theee  tnatitationa  are  practically  tramps— boy 
trampa— when  eonunltled.  One  of  the  oldwt,  largest,  and 
best-conducted  industrial  schools  places  the  percentage 
at  aeventy'&ve  per  cent,  iqwa  admission,  and  twen^-flve 
per  omt  after  dwcbarKe.  The  average  upon  adntisaion 
is  about  fifty  per  cent.,  and  upon  di.scharj^e  about  five 
per  cent.  A  prominent  superintendent,  who  has  acted 
in  Uut  capiicity  for  fourteen  years,  aay:  «  Doring  the 
past  five  years  I  have  interviewed  over  one  thousand 
tramps,  moat  of  whom  have  been  quite  willing  to  relate 
a  part  of  their  hbtoiy.  Out  of  thia  nnrnbo-  bnt  tve 
claimed  to  have  been  in  reform  schools. b 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  institutions  care- 
fnlly  look  op  the  ant^eedrata  of  every  boy  committed  to 
them,  .ami  closely  follow  every  one  who  is  paroled  or 
discharged.  The  statiatica  thus  gathered  and  kept  show 
that  abont  aeveaty^lve  per  cenL  of  thoee  who  an  com* 
mitted  go  forth  and  continue  industrious,  law-ahiding, 
useful  citixeos.  No  class  of  institutions  in  the  country, 
for  the  aanie  ezpenditore,  nre  doing  ao  mnch  to  promote 

the  public  peace  and  welfare,  and  to  deplete  the  rank.i 
of  trampdom,  as  the  reformatories,  reform  schools,  and 
industrial  aehoola. 
Oounir,  Coio.  GBTard. 

The  Claims  nf  Dr.  Morace  Wells  to  the 
Discovery  ot  Ane&Ulcsia. 

AFKoroH  of  the  signed  paper  in  THECESTtrRV  for  A  ugu»t, 
1894,  entitled,  ■  Dr.  Morton'.<i  Discovery  of  Anesthesia,* 
we  have  r(»ceived  a  communication  for  this  department 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of  Hartford, 
Connecticot,  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  As  we  find 
that  the  publication  of  this  letter  wouM  lead  to  a  long 
controversy  in  these  pages,  it  i.s  deemed  beet,  in  the  in* 
lerest  of  oar  raaden,  not  to  pursue  the  subject.  It  ia 
hardly  necessary  to  any  that  Tb£  Ce-nhtry  ia  not  com- 
mitted  to  cither  side  of  thia  controversy. 
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Avnt  Selliui-of  the  Boston  c Dally  Phonopupli.Kt 

THE  sabecription-lUt  of  the  Boeton  «Dai^ Phonograph* 
owed  MTeral  yarda  of  ito  leogth  to  the  Wonai^ 
Cohmm  which  appeaiwl  in  Ub  Sttorday  uaue.  There 
never waR  an^'thing  more  complete  in  its  way  than  thia 
femiiiine  department.  It  combined,  with  surprising  ease, 
receipts  for  muffins  and  for  encouragement  toward  the 
attainment  of  « gracious  womanhood,*  with  an  air  half 
nystic,  half  domestic,  as  if  it  were  shedding  benedic- 
tioBS  fhMB  a  diedging-box.  It  permitted  nothing  of  the 
agprpssive.  hcaven-and-man-defying  New  Woman  ele- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  it  inculcated  those  passive  virtues 
of  neek  eDdanaee  end  ihiftiaf  en%  penooal  eaneoD 
to  Proyidenrp.  whirh,  rirmrding  to  circumstances,  is 
•ometimes  ideal  heroism,  and  more  frequently  nothing 
bot  baptiied  faudnen. 

The  rppnti'd  editor  of  the  Woman's  Tolumn  was  one 
Aunt  Selina.  She  was,  however,  a  personage  altogether 
Inaginary.  The  reel  editw  was  s  elever,  bard-wwk* 
lag,  happy-go-lucky  young  woman,  who  had  neither 
tlie  time  nor  the  di^osition  to  practise  the  convention- 
•litiet  wMeb  she  TMOBmended  to  eomspondentB.  She 
had  been  suddenly  called  to  her  native  Western  city  on 
acooont  of  the  dangerona  illness  of  a  sister.  The  COD- 
▼alescence  woald  be  ratiwr  long,  and  she  might  hare 
been  obliged  to  resign  her  place  if  another  of  the  staff 
had  not  volunteered  to  take  her  work  during  her  ab- 
sence. This  good  comrade  was  Roger  Bndioott,  a  lively 
■eioB  of  aa  arirtoeratic  house,  who  had  chosen  a  news- 
paper career  because  of  its  capabilities  for  assorted 
and  various  experiences.  He  was  the  literary  editor  of 
the  « Phonograph*;  his  regular  duties  occupied  only  a 
part  of  the  time,  so  that  he  often  pave  a  hand  where  it 
might  be  needed.  It  struck  him  oh  very  great  fun  to 
oceopgr  the  ehair  of  Feminine  Deportment  and  Handi- 
WOrh;  and  he  entered  upon  the  ta?k  with  interest.  The 
bogra  took  to  calling  him  Aunt  iSelina,  to  which  title  he 
aaawered  eheerfnlly.  They  all  had  aobriqaete  ia  tfie 
offic'. 

The  correspondents  frequently  begged  for  a  photo- 
graph of  Anat  Selhia,  aad  H  eoearred  to  Eadioott  that 
she  would  make  a  fine  figurehead.  Therefore  the  very 
next  Saturday  the  countenance  of  a  comely  old  lady 
beamed  above  the  Woman'h  Gohiran.  This  piniraH  waa, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  likeness  of  a  nerman/niu  who  kept 
a  cheap  restaorant  near  the  newspaper  office.  Endicott 
was  fai  the  habit  of  hniehing  there  became  tiie  person- 
nel of  itt  custom  afforded  him  plt-nty  of  « types »  and 
<  stories.*  To  look  at  the  pictured  countenance  of  Aunt 
Selina,  moon-faced,  benevolent,  bland,  yon  never  wonld 
have  gneased  what  first  drew  Endicott's  attention  to  the 
original.  It  was  her  vigorous,  fluent,  continuous  gift  of 
scolding:  it  is  true  that  ber  waitresaM  and  potrboys 
1  With  pietarea  bgr  F.  Boyd  8nKh. 


would  have  hardly  understood  a  milder  idiom.  She  woM 
set  her  stout  arms  akimbo  sad  fln  volleys  of  critidM 

of  their  ways  and  of  prophecy  concerning  tiieir  end;  and 
all  the  time  her  features  remained  unchanged  from  their 
calm  maternal  smile.  When  .';he  boxed  a  boy's  ears  the 
activity  of  her  mu.^ele-;  .vtojtp.-ii  exactly  at  her  shoulder- 
joint:  her  face  wa.s  like  that  of  a  grandmother  cn>ining 
a  lullaby.  Endicott,  admiring  this  image  of  matronly 
wisdom  and  mellowed  and  reverend  ape,  invited  Frau 
Schmidt  to  have  her  photograph  taken  for  him  and  at 
his  chacgee. 

«  Vos  yon  shtuck  on  my  peaudiful  face  ?»  she  h-id  iu- 
quired;  and  he,  with  much  appreciative  pantomime,  had 
owned  the  soft  impeachment.  He  promptly  escorted  bar 
to  the  nearest  studio,  and  in  due  time  she  gloried  to  ?ee 
herself  beading  the  column  of  Aunt  Selina's  coonsels. 
Endicott  eakalated  that  tiie  VtaSfy  old  Cmo  wodd 
attract  confidences  and  f^nhfription?,  and  he  judged 
rightly.  Every  mail  brought  numerous  letters  to  «  Amt 
Selina,  care  of  tiie  Boston  (IMIf  flwasgrapk**  The 
writers  were  snrprL^in^Iy  naive  and  circumstantial  ;r 
the  statement  of  their  moral  dilemmas  and  their  desire 
to  exchange  receipts  for  making  angel-eake  aad  far 

Waphin^r  f!anneli>. 

Among  the  cctirreepondente  one  soon  distinguished 
hsrself  by  asking  for  more  advice  than  anybody  codd 
possibly  take,  unless  she  had  a  confirmed  habit  for  the 
drug  (good  advice  is  a  drag  in  the  market,  is  it  aoti). 
She  signed  hsr  latten  cHaaia  A.  8iwj«r»;  aha  Ihid 


«8HB  SIGNED  HEK  LETTEItS  (MAMIE  A.  SAWTES.** 

at  South  Haddnckport.  First,  Mamie  inquired  of  Aiint 
Selina  whether  « in  walking  with  a  gentleman  1  ought  to 
lake  hit  ana.  or  As  arfM.  Wa  have  fint$  «  tfisEwsiaia 
on  the  aabjset»  and  hope  that  yoa  wOl  sMIs  H  for  «• 
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Refipag  to  whwii,  iUieotl^  with  a  shnddMr,  made  it 

clear  in  th<'  next  Sat^irday's  number  that  man  ib  the  oak, 
woman  the  itj,  and  it  is  her  bleucd  pririlege  to  cling 
to  bis  mpwiw  itrangCh. 

Next.  Mamie  wished  to  knnw  whether  skirts  photild  he 
gored,  and  stiffened  with  haircloth;  and  Endicott  cited 
tlie  latast  «diet  «f  the  avtlMritiw  on  the  mbjeet 

Then  Mamie  wrote  a  confiding  letter— yon  could  quite 
read  her  blushes  between  the  lines— to  inform  Aunt 
SeliBa  «tiiat  I  an  happjr  in  aqrwigaewnanttoMr.  GijmiB 

Bodge,  whose  arm  /  a!vai/s  take  now,  thankic  to  yonr 
good  advice,  instead  of  kim  taking  minet— thia  with 
Uviflli  midarliiiiiig  of  words.  Upon  tUa  Anit  SoUaa 
felt  bound  to  make  a  preachment  on  the  duties  of  a 
prospectiTe  bride,  adding  congratulations  upon  athe 
now  happinecis  which  has  come  into  year  1ifeJ»  Bndicott 
prided  himself  on  that  phrase— "a  ref^ilar  earmark  of 
the  gracious  womanhood  brand  of  femininity,*  he  called 
it./ Of  course  Hamie  wanted  suggestions  concerning 
her  bridal  miM.  Her  ideas  of  clothes  stnit  k  Endicott 
as  showy  and  unreSned;  he  interriewed  an  obliging 
nleswoman  in  one  of  the  large  shops,  and  was  able  to 
steer  Miss  Sawyer  ia  the  direction  <^  phuaer  and  more 
durable  raiment. 

But  her  next  letter  begged  for  counsel  in  an  intimate 
and  sentimental  difficulty:  «  What  shall  I  do  ?  My  fellow 
ia  said  to  be  going  a  great  deal  with  anoiher  girl.  I 
don't  wish  to  accept  hay  a  heart.  I  want  the  whUt  Or 
nothing.  Had  I  better  tell  him  so?»  And  in  a  tremu- 
lous and  tear-blotted  postscript  she  added:  «I  should 
just  like  to  terateh  her  face  !  I  eipeci  thatl  an  dread- 
ful wicked,  dear  Aunt  Selina.s 

Endicott,  in  his  character  of  Aunt  Selina,  tried  very 
hard  to  imagine  hinaelf  an  old  lady  ima^inin^;  herself 
a  yotrog  girl,  and  oobU  compare  the  reeuitant  mental 
sensation  only  to  toning  a  doable  hoelc  loiBemnlt.  Bnt 
he  gently  counseled  Mamie  against  saying  «  my  fellow,* 
and  exhorted  to  ]}jgoified  forbearance  and  no  ftager- 
nallR. 

Miss  lawyer's  following  letter  announced  that  her 
•  gentleman  friend  »— as  ah»  thought  it  elegant  to  style 
lite,  whereopott  Annt  Selina  was  obKged  to  correct  her 

more  d'-rid-'dly  than  hefori  -  had  lu^i-n  misroported  «by 
those  who  are  not  my  iccll-vntkers,  because  of  JealovMy, 
that  green-ofod  swHutsr.s 

But  evi  Ti  then  troubles  were  not  ended,  for  the  girl 
soon  confided  that  certain  «  ungenteel  ways  of  Mr.  Bodge 
grate  upon  my  feelings.  He  eats  with  his  kni/k,  and  d«ieB 
not  hrr  portrrj.-"  Questioned  with  lofty  delicacy  by 
Aunt  Selina,  Mamie  admitted  that  Cyrus  Bodge  was  a 
^fwrag  man  of  excellent  character,  the  snpport  of  his 

parent-,  the  ratrh(»r  of  thf  IdcuI  hn^i^-hall  nine,  leader 
of  the  parish  choir,  and  earning  a  good  salary  as  clerk 
In  the  THbge  store.  «Bat  I  hav*  th«it§U*  and  irmm 
in  which  Cyrus  cann.it  full-nv  nie.n  wrote  Mamie  A.  Saw- 
yer. «Mine  is  a  lontiy  mui.  ^imetimes  I  really  wish 
tiiat  that  Met  §M  had  takra  himji 

This  was  stnrtlinjt.  Rnt  before  Roger  Fndif^ntt,  alias 
Aunt  Selina,  had  time  to  reply,  bo  was  sent  on  an  out- 
of-town  assignment  ia  plaee  of  a  nan  who  was  til. 
When  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  two  days,  a 
formidable  heap  of  letters  awaited  him  on  hi^  d«;^k.  It 
was  the  season  of  spring  cleaning,  and  the  women 
neoned  more  than  vrar  in  need  of  reoeiptoiorwanaedp 


over  eookery  and  ghostly  consolation.  «Dear  Annt  Se- 
lina,* was  the  general  tonor  of  thoir  epistles,  « is  there 
any  sore  preveatire  »  (some  of  Xhem  spelled  it  «  preven- 
tativas)  efor  nolhsf  And  howean  I  keep  a  peaeafnl 


«  (BBS  HUBT  BB  tKOVEDJf 


Spirit  when  ttiif  faoabaad  objects  to  cold  mutton  and  to 
eating  his  meals  in  the  pantry  ? »  Endicott  had  small 
experience  to  guide  him  in  replying,  but  advised:  ((l) 
Repeat  a  verse  of  soothing  poetry  to  yourself.  (2)  Take 
a  stick  aad  beat  thoronghlys— he  had  written  so  far 
wiien  he  discovered  that  the  motha  were  No.  1  and  the 
husband  was  No.  2.  So  he  reversed  the  prescriptions, 
adding  camphor^  ormoth^balls  for  the  insects.  Tlienhe 
woiked  off  mors  of  the  letters  as  fast  as  he  conld. 

«A.B.— Always  speak  gently  to  your  children.  If 
jronr  roib  show  greeniah-jeUow  strosks»  jron  are  using 
toonoeh  eodaji 

•  F.  v.— No;  we  do  not  pay  for  poetry." 

«L.  W.— It  is  better  to  cat  the  silk  on  the  hiMJt 
(< Heaven  forgive  me!  I  hope  that  is  so.  I  always  liked 
the  sound  of  <  cut  bias,>»  said  Aunt  Selina  to  )iiiiiself.) 

«  T.  D.— Better  that  yoor  parlor  shonid  have  an  odor 
of  tobaoeotban  that  your  besband  shonid  be  obliged  to 

take  his  pipe  elsewhere,  f^trivo  to  make  honie  bap^J* 
(«  That  is  right,  anyhow,*  Aunt  Selina  certified.) 

•O.  J.— Read  answers  to C.D.,]t.H.,D.  and  B.K. 
Godet  skirt.^  have  a  narrow  faeinj;  of  haircloth  all 
around,  and  the  back  breadths  are  stiffened  to  the 
belts  (tl  eontd  do  that  godet  soaff^ad'daaee  in  my 

slee]),"  quoth  Aunt  Selina.) 

The  next  envelop  was  addressed  in  the  well-known  hand 
of  Mamie  A.  Sawyer.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  written 

with  a  pin,  and  certain  letters  were  elahorately  cur'ed 
up  at  the  ends.  Aunt  Selina  was  informed  that  the 
writsrwas  coning  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  shopping. 
«It  may  be  for  my  trnussenu*  (Mamie  had  taken  sev- 
eral tiiea  at  the  spelling  of  the  word,  and  the  resnlt  was 
somewhat  blotted),  «or  it  may  not.  Bnt  I  need  some  new 
clothes,  anytray.  But  ray  AcAtr^  dear  Annt  Selina.  h 
undecided.  Do  I  love  Cyrus  liodge  cnuugii  that  my 
life  with  him  will  be  rapturaut?  I  shall  get  samples 
at  the  stores,  and  lirin^  them  lo  the  odk-e  of  your  vaiu- 
able  journal— oA,  the  help  it  hiks  l/etii  to  me! — and  you 
must  give  me  yonr  taste  in  choosing  all  mp  innta. 
Does  that  sot  Mmad  gnutit  Too  and  I  will  hava  a 
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cozy  talk  day  after  to-morrow.  Yoa  must  jud^e  for  me 
whether  I  lort  Mr.  Bodge,  or  only  ettetm  him  a*  a 
friend.    I»vingly  yours,  Mamig  A.  Sawyer.» 

If  Roger  Endicott  had  really  been  a  nice  old  lady  he 
would  have  fainted  at  the  tidings  of  Mamie's  impending 
visit.  Or  rather,  if  he  had  been  Aunt  Selina,  it  would 


«<I  WANTED  TO  SEE  ACNT  8EUNA.»» 

not  have  mattered  much.  But  the  whole  situation  pre- 
nented  itself  to  him  with  the  vividness  of  a  theater  pos- 
ter. *  She  must  be  stopped  somehow,*  he  thought.  «  The 
day  after  to-morrow! »  He  looked  again  at  the  date  of 
the  letter,  and  found  that  Mamie  was  due  to  appear  at 
any  moment  with  her  samples  and  her  sentimental  per- 
plexities. 

He  snatched  up  his  hat  and  was  about  to  flee  from  the 
building  when  he  heard  a  thin,  high-pitched  voice  inquir- 
ing of  the  men  in  the  outer  office  whether  Aunt  Selina 
was  In.  Those  over-amiable,  circumflex  accents  must  be- 
long to  Mamie  A.  Sawyer!  To  her  the  shipping  editor 
replied  that  Aunt  Selina's  room  was  « this  way,  to  the 
left.*  Miss  Sawyer  was  ushered  into  the  sanctum  of 
Aunt  Selina.  Endicott,  as  he  bowed  to  her,  could  hear 
through  the  door,  carefully  left  ajar  by  the  shipping 
editor,  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  of  suppressed  chuckles 
and  broken  phrases: 

•  A  jay  girl  to  see  Aunt  Selina!* 

« Always  meet  him  with  a  smile!* 

•  Trim  it  with  gentle  patience  and  blue  bombazine!* 
Then  they  became  silent,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  dia- 
logue between  Aunt  Selina  and  her  neophyte. 

« I  wanted  to  see  Aunt  Selina,*  began  Mamie  A.  Saw- 
yer. She  looked  down  with  conscious  modesty,  then 
raised  a  pair  of  round,  pale  blue  eyes  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  a  tall,  dignified  young  man,  who  certainly  could  not 
be  Aunt  Selina.  Endicott  observed  that  she  wore  a  large 
hat  trimmed  with  a  whole  garden  of  cotton  violets  and 
roses.  Her  dress  was  of  a  yellowish  gray;  her  gloves 
were  pearl-color,  considerably  modified  by  soil.  She 
carried  a  red  parasol  with  frills  of  cheap  lace. 

« I  am  sorry  to  say,*  replied  Endicott,  •  that  Aunt 
Selina  is  out  of  town.  She  will  be  away  for  some  time. 
She  has  gone  to  care  for  an  invalid  sister  in  the  West.* 

•  Oh,  dear!*  sighed  Mamie.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  snub  nose  reddened  with  emotion. 


Endicott  was  quite  sorry  for  her.  •  I  am  one  of  .Aunt 
Selina's  nephews.*  he  added  rather  foolishly,  for  this 
might  have  consequences.  « If  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you— * 

•  He 's  her  dear  newy ! »  breathed  the  chorn*  ontfide. 

•  Has  she  read  my  letter?*  asked  Mamie  A.  Sawyer, 
seeing  it  open  upon  the  desk. 

•  No.  It  came  after  she  left  the  office.  I  read  it. 
Aunt  Selina  intrusted  her  work  to  me  during  her  &1>- 
sence.  But  I  should  not  presume  to  answer  each  deli- 
cate questions  as  yours.  Of  course  I  can  reply  suitably 
enough  to  many  of  the  correspondents;  I  am  acquainted 
with  dear  aunt's  ways  of  thinking.* 

«  What  does  she  think  about  me  ?  *  urged  Mamie. 

•  I  am  sure  that  she  sinct^rely  wishes  to  help  yon.* 
returned  Endicott,  by  way  of  rebuke  to  the  scoffers. 

Just  then  a  heavy  door  closed  with  a  bang,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  sporting  editor  was  heard  in  the  main 
office.  «  Say,  where 's  Aunt  Selina  ?  Aunt  Selina.  l>et« 
are  all  off!  * 

Somebody  suppressed  him;  there  were  sounds  as  of  a 
strong  man  struggling  with  those  who  would  withhold 
him.  «  What 's  on,  boys  ?  ■  he  demanded. 

■  Aunt  Selina's  nephew  has  a  young  lady  visitor,*  said 
the  shipping  editor,  in  gentle  warning  against  poMible 
levity. 

•  We  all  come  to  Aunt  Selina  with  oor  joys  and  oor 
sorrows,  do  we  not?*  said  Mamie  A.  Sawyer,  with  an 
engaging  simper. 

« I  cannot  expect  this  bear-garden  to  behave  it^f 
much  longer,*  thought  the  martyred  Endicott.  He  re- 
solved upon  a  scheme  which  to  his  fastidious  soul  ap- 
peared hideously  vulgar.  But  it  was  necenaarj-  to  get 
the  girl  quickly  out  of  the  office,  and  therefore  he  cere- 
moniously invited  her  to  come  with  him  and  allow  him  to 
offer  her  some  ice-cream.  The  chorus  heard  him. 

•  The  summer  girl!* 

•  She  comes  high,  but  we  must  have  her!  » 

•  Ice-cream  for  one,  and  two  spoons!  * 


Ml 

I 

•  MCE-trREAM  FOR  ONE,  AND  TWO  SPO0N8!»» 

Amid  these  graceless  murmurs,  which  ran  from  desk 
to  desk,  the  occupants  of  which  were  pretematorally 
busy,  Roger  Endicott  escorted  Miss  Mamie  A.  Sawye^nt 
of  the  newspaper  office.  The  ice-cream  might  ha\"e  been 
obtained  at  the  shop  of  the  prototype  of  Aunt  Selina; 
but  for  fear  lest  Mamie  should  recognise  the  likenea 
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to  the  portrait,  and  ao  cause  fresh  complicatioM,  be 
crossed  the  street  diaRonally,  and  conducted  Miss  Saw- 
yer to  another  restaurant.  Unluckily  for  him,  Frau 
Schmidt  «a>  studteg  ta  her  doorway. 

•  Say,  oncp.  young  man,>  she  hailed  him.  (YoQTW 
too  brond  for  to  bring  your  girl  by  me  to  eat  ?  » 

Endicott  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  Mamie.  She  had 
heard  nothing  ;  her  eyes,  rolled  up  so  that  a  line  of  white 
ahowed  above  the  lower  lid.  were  fixed  «ith  an  emotional 
gaw  Upon  bis  Um.  He  saw  that  she  needed  very  little 
encouragement  to  undertake  the  ivy  line  of  conduct. 
He  trotted  Uias  Sawyer  along  at  a  good  pace,  dreading 
every  moment  to  mantaB  acquaintance,  and  he  did  not 
feel  safe  until  they  were  seated  at  a  hastily  wiped  mar- 
ble table  in  a  recondite  comer  of  a  confectioner's  back 
ahop.  Mamie  chose  a  party-colored  ice,  which  she  ate 
with  greediaew,  and  at  the  same  time  with  axaapeiat- 
ing  attempta  at  elegance,  cun'ing  out  her  little  finger 
as  she  bandied  the  spoon;  her  head  drooped  to  one 
side  as  abe  nibbled  cairaa  like  a  mouae  with  her  amall 
pointed  teetb.  She  talked  much  between,  and  avMi  ooa> 

tt-inpLrLiri'-'i  :>ly  with,  innuthfuls. 

Endicott  instinctively  aaaumed  hia  moat  correct  and 
Inperaonal  maaaflr.  TIm  Boatoa  Brabmaaioi  lateat 
in  him  asserted  itMlf  IB  praHDca  of  tbia  ynj  ill-bred 
young  woman. 

a  Ton  ain't  tst^  fond  of  convenatton,  aro  yoB?a 
hinted  Mamie. 

•  I  prefer  to  listen  to  you,  rather  than  to  tallc,  per- 
ha^  be  aald  civilly,  temporizing. 

•  And  yot  I  am  certain  that  vnu  mu.^t  talk  hoautifully. 
But  there,  I  will  talk  to  you  instead,  because  I  want  that 
J9Q  ihoald  baow  all  nqr  faeHngs.  I  bava  a  great  mind 
toaak  for  your  advice,  and  not  wait  for  yi.iir  aun'..  You 
an  nearer  my  age;  it  seems  as  though  yuu  would  be 
able  to  naderatand  ne  better  fban  wbai  aba  coold.  I 
■nppoaa  that  you  hav<^  hcon  In  lov*,  bavent  joo?  Have 
Jon  got  a  best  girl  now  ?  • 

eNo^  I  bave  aot,*  Badleott  aald  enrdy.  Ha  felt  a 
distinct  scnso  of  disc'ist.  Rut  he  was  unprepared  for  the 
broad  and  silly  sinili;  which  suddenly  overspread  the 
features  of  Mamie  A.  Sawyer. 

•  You  have  n't?»  she  inquired,  with  arch  diabelief. 
«  You  have  n't!»  she  asserted  thrillingly.  •Bnt  I  know 
tbat  you  will  give  me  the  beat  of  advice.  Had  I  battar 
marry  Mr.  Bodge  ? » 

•  Really,  Miss  Sawyer,  I  cannot  coun.scl  you.  That 
ought  to  depend  on  the  state  of  your  sentiments  toward 
him.  If  yon  care  truly  for  him—*  Endicott  began  rather 
magisterially. 

«  But  I  have  doubted  my  heart  all  along.  Yuu  know 
that  by  my  letter  to  your  Aunt  Selina,  don't  you  ?  And 
now  I  know  Uiat  I  do  not  love  him.*  A  slight  pause 
after  the  word  «  now  »  waa  made  aignificant  by  a  look 
into  Endicott'a  eyes  which  was  so  full  of  sentimental 
initiative  that  it  gave  him  an  angry  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  affair  aa  quickly  as  pi^sible.  He  fait  bimaalf  stiff- 
ening, morally  and  phyaically,  mora  and  mora  eraiy 
moment. 

« I  think  some  of  staying  awhile  here  in  Boston,*  pur- 
aaed  Mamie.  •  I  am  boarding  with  a  half-aiater  of  my 
brotber'a  wife.  I  guess  I  can  get  a  place  in  a  store,  or 
something  gented  like  that,  so  a."  to  earn  my  boanl.  I 
expect  that  I  might  find  friends  here  that  would  appre- 


ciate me  better  fban  wbai  CymaBodgadoaa.  Doatyaa 

think  I  had  better  stay  in  the  city?*  She  leaned  confi- 
dentially toward  Endicott.  An  odor  of  cheap  perfume 
exhaled  from  her  hair,  in  untkly  curia  above  bar  ears. 
■  Don't  yon  think  so?*  she  urged. 

Endicott  was  fairly  rigid.  He  spoke  with  difficulty, 
as  if  he  were  affected  with  a  sort  of  moral  l<Kkjaw: 
«  You 'd  better  go  back  at  once  to  South  Haddockport.» 

The  girl  bit  her  lip.  « Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to 
ma?a  Bar  volea  fulvarad.  Badleott  tried  sat  to  aaa 


•I  HAVE  YOU  GOT  A  BB8T  CIBb  N0W7>» 

bar  face.  There  waa  an  in.stant  of  quiet.  Then  Mamie 
A.  Sawyer  sprang  up  from  her  aeat,  pushing  away  her 
phto;  tbe  spoon  fell  jangling  on  tbe  floor. 

"Yon  arc  just  hateful!*  sho  crifd,  and  floOBCad 
tiirough  the  shop  and  into  the  street. 

For  a  raooMBt  Rogar  Badleott  sat  anumd.  Tb«n  ba 

started  uj)  anri  fi'llowci!  th**  (.:irl.  His  iminit.<c  wa.«i  to  try 
to  soothe  her  wounded  self-esteem;  he  felt  annoyed 
and  mortilled  by  tbe  violent  torn  of  the  situatioB.  clllsa 
Sawyer!  Mi.**."  Sawy.>r!»  he  called  aftfr  her. 

He  reached  the  door  just  in  time  to  behold  Mamie 
mn  atraigbt  into  the  ample  boaom  of  Fran  SduaUt,  who 
was  coming  ponderously  down  the  street.  The  old  woman 
waa  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  rather  rustic  in  ap- 
paaraaoa,  twiwaU  aet  upland  bavinga  kbid  and  boneat 
frxrc.  Mamie  A,  Sa\«7er,  in  the  recoil  from  the  concus- 
siun,  recognized  the  beaming  matronly  countenance  be- 
fore bar: 

« -Aunt  Selina!*  she  cried.  'Your  nephew  is  j".-t  t'vi 
horrid  for  anything! »  She  tlung  herself  again  upon  that 
breast  like  a  German  feather-bed,  and  sobbed  wildly. 

'Aeh  himmfl!*  gasped  Frau  Schmidt.  »Vcit  for  an 
Aunt  Selina  does  you  take  me?  See  here,  Mi.^dher  Knt- 
dicott,  you  vos  too  broud  to  come  mit  dot  girl  to  eat 
by  me.  Now  vot  you  dinks  of  yourself  7  Die  yenUeman 

ha.s  somedings  to  say  to  ynu.» 

With  arms  akimbo,  she  proceedad  to  bante&ldicott 
unsparingly.  He  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  found 
it  amusing  when  she  scolded  the  pot-boys.  He  tried  to 
divert  the  current  of  events.  •  Is  this  Mr.  Cyrus  Bodge ?• 
he  asked  in  his  best  manner— that  wbieb  made  him  aa 
popular  at  the  Winterset  Club. 

«  Yes,  sir.* 

Mamie  A.  Sawyer,  who  bad  detached  herself  from  the 
old  woman,  and  heard  with  terror  her  furious  tirade, 
broke  in  desperately: 

•She  ain't  Aaat  Seliaal  Oh,  ahe  ain't  Aunt  Selina!* 
fben  she  turned  on  Bndieott;  tAnd  you  ara  nobody !• 
.■\fter  which  she  wept  noisily,  mopping  her  &ea  witb  bar 
handkerchief  kneaded  into  a  wet  ball. 
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•  Don't.  Mamie!*  Cyrus  entreated  her,  (gently. 

«0h,  Cynui,  there  ain't  anybody  real  but  just  yon! 
Take  me  right  away  from  here ! » 

<  I  gue^w,  sir,  there 's  been  some  kind  of  a  mistake,* 
said  Cyrus  to  Endicott.  •  And  you  and  me  will  have  to 


■  a  V08  n't  no  aunt  8RUNA.>» 


try  to  understand  each  other.  This  is  my  side  of  it.  I 
am  the  man  that  Miss  Saw}-er  has  promised  to  marry. 
This  morning  my  boss  asked  me  to  come  up  to  town  to 
buy  a  little  bill  of  goods,  and  I  stopped  in  on  my  way 
to  sea  if  there  was  any  errand  I  could  do  in  Boston  for 
Mamie's  folks.  Her  mother  told  me  that  Mamie  had 
taken  the  early  train;  she  wanted  to  do  some  shopping, 
and  to  see  that  Aunt  Selina  that  writes  for  the  paper 
and  gives  a  sight  of  good  advice  to  the  women.  So  after 
I  had  finished  my  business  I  went  round  to  the  news- 
paper office,  and  they  told  me  that  Mamie  had  gone  out 
with  Aunt  Selina  to  get  ice-cream.  They  directed  roe 
to  this  lady's  store;  but  she  said  Mamie  had  passed 
by  there  with  a  gentleman,  and  she  would  come  with 
me  to  find  them.  I  was  some  surprised.  I  thought  that 
Mamie  was  with  Aunt  Selina.  Then  she  called  this  lady 
Aunt  Selina—* 

« I  voB  n't  no  Aunt  Selina.  I  vos  Barbara  Schmidt,* 
as-ierted  the  frau,  vigorously. 

•  Ho  said  he  was  Aunt  Selina'a  nephew,  and  I  don't 
believe  it,*  declared  Mamie  A.  Sawyer. 

« I  told  Miss  Sawyer  truly  that  Aunt  Selina  is  out  of 
town,  and  asked  her  to  honor  me  by  taking  an  ice,* 
■aid  Endicott,  uncomfortably. 

The  girl's  weeping  had  become  much  quieter;  she 
edged  up  to  Cvrus  with  a  clinging  confidence  which 
made  him  feel  master  of  the  situation. 

«  You  don't  need  to  explain  no  more,  sir.  I  believe 
that  you  done  what  you  thought  was  right.  I  guess  Miss 
Sawyer  better  come  straight  home  with  me  on  the  next 
train.* 

■  Cyrus,  you  don't  blame  me  any,  do  you  ?•  she  pleaded. 

•  No.  Mamie;  I  don't  never  blame  you.  I  know  you 
are  a  good  little  girl.  But  you  ain't  used  to  going  around 
alone,  and  I 'm  glad  to  take  care  of  you.* 

All  at  once  it  appeared  clearly  to  Mamie  A.Sawyer's 
absurd  little  soul  that  Cyrus  Bodge,  and  he  only,  was 
able  to  understand  her.  What  did  she  care  for  that 
stuck-up  man  and  that  horrid  old  woman?  She  was 
moving  away,  hanging  correctly  and  contentedly  to  the 
arm  of  her  lover,  when  an  idea  occurred  to  Endicott. 


«  Pardon  me.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Bodge.*  he  said. 
•  There 's  a  very  pretty  piece  on  just  now  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theater.  Would  you  and  Miss  Sawyer  care  to  see 
it?  I  have  ticketii  for  to-day's  matinee,  and  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  would  use  them.* 

Perhaps  Cyrm  would  have  preferred  to  carry  off  his 
Mamie,  without  delay,  to  their  native  village;  but  she, 
whose  tears  were  now  dried,  leaving  her  face  aa  pink 
and  white  and  her  eyes  as  blue  as  before,  jogged  his 
arm.  He  yielded. 

■  Thank  you.  sir,*  he  answered.  •  We  should  be  real 
pleased  to  attend  a  performance  at  the  theater,  if  you 
was  n't  intending  to  use  the  tickets  yourself.* 

•  No,  he  was  n't;  because  he  has  n't  a  be«t  girl.  He 
ain't  in  love.  He  told  me  so.*  whispered  Mamie  A. 
Sawyer. 

CjTMB  thought  that  it  had  been  time  for  him  to  inter- 
rupt when  he  did  the  confidences  of  the  city  man  with 
Mamie.  But  a  succeesful  lover  can  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous. Cyrus  knew  that  the  girl  was  now  his  as  she  never 
had  been  before. 

•  Would  it  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  come  around  to 
the  office  ?  The  tickets  are  there  on  my  desk,*  said 
Endicott. 

Frau  Schmidt  for  some  time  had  been  silent,  with  her 
arms  twisted  in  her  apron,  which  was  a  sign  of  return- 
ing good  humor  on  her  part.  To  her  Endicott  turned 
ingratiatingly:  •  Is  one  to  have  some  hot  crullers  for 
lunch  to-day,  Frau  Barbara  ?  I  hope  that  Franz  has  not 
let  them  bum  this  time.* 


•  I  YOU  V08  A  BAD  BOY— GET  0UDT!>* 


•  You  vos  a  bad  l)oy— get  oudt!»  she  told  him.  with 
the  archness  of  a  hippopotamus.  But  she  waddled 
amicably  at  his  side,  while  the  lovers  from  South  Had- 
dockport  walked  blissfully  before. 

Endicott  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  Cjtus  and 
Mamie,  having  received  the  theater  tickets,  went  down 
the  office  stairs.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  the  chorus. 

•  The  br-r-ride  of  another! » 

•  Me  hated  rival  I  * 

•  Coffee  and  pistols  for  two!* 

•  Not  three  spoons!  * 

•  Aunt  Selina  is  cut  out!* 

Endicott  turned  toward  them,  with  a  dignified  wave 
of  his  hand: 

«  One  moment,  gentlemen!  I  move  that  this  meeting 
now  adjourn  — to  Frau  Schmidt's— at  my  expense.  I 
should  like  to  purchase  exemption  from  further  refer- 
ence to  the  incident  of  this  morning.* 

To  which  the  chorus  agreed. 

Elitabetk  Pulltn. 
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James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Men's  Furnishings. 
Silk,  Wool,  and  Merino  Underwear. 

Gloves  for  Walking  and  Driving. 
Hosiery  in  all  Grades. 

Shirts  Ready-Made  and  To  Order. 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Hose. 

Sweaters,  Leggings. 
Silk  Mufflers. 


Broadway  and  nth  Street, 
West  Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO..  tlMj 

EsUblithed  Dorchester,  &Ia»s.,  1780. 

Breakfast  Cocoa 
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Always  ask  for  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'a 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Mmdt  k| 

D0RCHE5TER,  MAS5. 
It  bears  tlielr  Trade  -Mark 

"  l.a  Uelle  t'Uwfjlatiuro  "  on  every  can. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


POWDER, 


Absolutely 


A  creaui  of  tartar  liakin^^ 
in  Icavcniri);  strength. —  /..'.'( 
»ifnf  FooJ  kffiort. 

kl'VAL  BaKINO  PnWDIK 
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